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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRANSMnTINO 


A  oommunication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Fishery  Commission. 


Mat  Ic^i  1878. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  herewith  transmit  for  yoar  appropriate  action  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Rshery  Commission,  appointed  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

Article  XXII  of  the  treaty  provides  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  Commissioners  may  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emaient  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall 
have  been  given. 

The  Commission  announced  the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  23d 
day  of  November,  last  year,  and  an  appropriation  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to  make  the 
payment  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  record  of 
the  traosaction,  as  presented  upon  the  papers,  and  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  sum  with  such  discretion  to  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  its  payment  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
pablic  interests  may  seem  to  require. 


K.  B.  HAYES. 


ExBCUTrvE  Mansion,  May  17,  1878. 
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Depaetment  of  State,  May  16,  1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  fisheries  as  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a  Com- 
mission by  certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  as  con- 
sidered before  such  Commission  in  evidence  and  argument,  and  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  ot  the  Commission,  as  announced  by  the 
Commissioners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors.  These  papers  embrace 
all  the  authentic  documents  of  the  transaction,  commencing  with  the 
negotiation  of  the  pertinent  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  run- 
niDg  through  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  before  the  Commission 
to  the  result  reached  by  the  Commissioners,  and  closing  with  the  report 
of  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  of  such  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission and  their  result.  When  communicated  to  Congress  they  will 
present  to  its  attention  such  materials  for  legislative  action  in  the 
premises  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  department. 

The  selection  of  the  three  Commissioners  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  treaty  had  been  completed  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  in 
office,  just  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  and  the  Agent  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  "  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Commission,"  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  had  receiv  d  his  ap- 
poinment  some  years  before.  The  treaty  enjoined  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  should  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion "at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively 
named,"  and  I  deemed  it  important  that  counsel  as  competent  and  suit- 
able as  I  could  command  from  the  profession  should  be  promptly  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  Agent,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Commission.  I  thought  the  government  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  secure  the  professional  aid  of  lawyers  of  such 
general  ability  and  special  qualifications  as  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr,  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  made  before  the  Commission,  I  am  happy 
to  concur  in  the  judgment  which  our  Agent,  Mr.  Foster,  expresses  in 
his  report  as  to  the  merit  and  value  of  the  labors  of  these  accomplished 
coansel  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  ability, 
fidelity,  vigilance,  and  circumspection  shown  by  Mr.  Foster  himself  in 
the  preparation,  the  production,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  deserve  and  will  receive  the  fullest  approval  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government  that  shall  have  occasion  to  give  the  sub- 
ject any  consideration. 

In  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  proofs,  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of  the  unrivalled  knowledge  and  complete  intelligence  of  the  whole 
subject  of  fish  and  fisheries  possessed  by  Professor  Baird,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  who  gave  to  the  agent  and 
cousal  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  the  Commission  at 
Halifax,  the  benefit  of  his  attendance  and  scientific  instruction  in  f 
selection  and  production  of  evidence  on  our  part,  and  in  criticiAiPv^.1^ 
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correction  of  that  adduced  by  the  British  agent  and  counsel.  It  gives 
me,  also,  pleasure  to  concur  in  Mr.  Foster's  praise  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ices, in  connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States,  of  Mr.  Babson, 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  the  principal  fishing  port  of  the 
country,  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  our  experienced  and  excellent  consul  at 
Halifax. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  conduct  of  the  case  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Commission,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  failure  of  ability 
or  attention  on  our  part  in  any  matter  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and 
satisfactory  determination  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  matter  submittea 
to  them.  If  that  determination,  as  announced  by  the  Commissioners, 
shall  fail  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  right,  as  a  disposition  of  the  matter  in 
contention  before  the  Commission,  the  disappointment  cannot  be  charged 
to  any  fault  or  omission  on  the  part  of  our  Agent  and  counsel  in  the 
presentation  of  our  case. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  you  the  actual  result  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  for  communication  to  Congress,  with  such  recom- 
mendation in  respect  to  its  action  thereupon  as  may  seem  to  you  expe- 
dient, I  find  it  necessary  to  precede  such  observations  upon  the  result 
Itself,  as  seem  to  me  appropriate,  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  contention  between  the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries,  and  of  the  method  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  been  happily  pro- 
vided by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  for  solving  the  dispute. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  dispute  about 
the  fisheries,  which  was  put  at  rest  while  that  treaty  was. in  operation, 
was  remitted  to  its  old  and  troublesome  elements.  When  the  subject 
was  taken  up  in  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, it  appears  from  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  on  tbis  subject 
which  will  be  found  among  the  papers  now  submitted,  that  the  High 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarded  the  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  (the  matter 
under  negotiation),  as  of  very  moderate  pecuniary  value,  justifying  only 
an  oft'er  of  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  right  in  perpetuity ^  to  save  the 
irritations  and  strifes  inseparable  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  water- 
line  of  demarcation  of  privileges  provided  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  controversy  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain evidently  looked  ujwn  the  possession  of  our  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  and  adjacent  parts  free  of  duty,  as  the 
desirable  consideration  in  exchange  for  our  participation  in  their  fish- 
eries, with  such  make-weights  in  the  negotiation  in  the  way  of  further 
free  trade  as  they  might  be  able  to  persuade  us  to  concede  therewith. 
They  persisted,  therefore,  in  rejecting  pecuniary  measures  of  the  value 
of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  and  struggled  for  the  renewal 
of  free  importations  into  this  country,  which  had  been  enjoyed  under 
the  Kecii)rocity  Treaty,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  might  be.  The  result 
of  the  conferences  is  shown  in  Articles  XYIII  to  XXV  of  the  Treaty, 
and  disposed  of  the  matter  as  follows : 
'>  I.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
I  rence  is  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
\  vears,  to  wit :  for  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  right 
I    (Articles  XVIII  and  XXXIII.) 

;  -      II.  A  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  United  States  north 
of  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  is  conceded  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  term  of  years.    (Article  XIX.) 
III.  Free  importation  into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil  of  all 
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kinds  (except  of  inland  lakes,  ^nd  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  conceded  for  the  same  term 
of  years.     (Article  XXI.) 

IV.  Upon  an  assertion  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII 
are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to 
British  subjects,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  ^^  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  to 
determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and 
XXI  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of 
this  treaty;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners 
may  so  award  shall  be  i)aid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross 
sam,  within  twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given." 
(Article  XXII.) 

The  appointment  of  the  "Commissioners"  was  arranged  as  follows: 

One  CommissioDer  shall  be  uamed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  conjointly  ;  and  in  case  the  third  commissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named 
within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then 
the  third  oonimissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austiia  and  King  of  Hungary.    (Article  XXIII.) 

The  order  of  procedure  before  the  Commission  is  prescribed,  and  it  is 
provide<l  that  *'  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter."    (Article  XXIV.) 

The  Commission  as  organized  consisted  of  Mr.  Maurice  Delfossee,  the 
Belgian  minister  at  Washington,  named  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  ^ndon,  presiding  ;  the  honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  named  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.  It  held  its  first  conference  on  the  15th  June, 
1877 ;  the  case  on  both  sides  was  concluded  at  the  seventy-seventh  con- 
ference, held  on  the  21st  November,  1877,  and  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  announced  at  the  succeeding  conference,  held  on  the  23d  day 
of  the  same  month.  This  result  is  stated  in  the  protocol  of  that  confer- 
eDce,  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  Commissioners  appointed  under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  of  the  8th  of  May,  1871.  to  determine  having  regard  to  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which  in  their 
opinion  ou^ht  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Her  Bntannic  Majesty  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  the  said  treaty, — having  carefully  and  impartially 
examined  the  matters  referred  to  them,  according  to  justice  and  equity,  in  eonformity 
with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  subscribed  by  them  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Jane,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven, — 

Award  the  sum  of  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  /(old,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Bntannic  Majesty,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the  conclusions 
announced  by  his  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  further  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG, 

Commissioner. 

Upon  the  anuouDcement  of  this  resalt,  Mr.  Foster,  the  agent  of  the 
Uuited  States,  addressed  the  Oommission,  saying  : 

I  have  no  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  conrse  to 
be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as  has  just  been  announced.  But  if  I 
were  to  accept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  might  be  claimed 
hereafter  that,  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  I  had  acquiesced  in  treating  it  as  a  valid 
award.  Against  such  an  inference  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  guard.  I  therefore  make 
this  statement  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  arising  upon  the  actual  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission,  in  manner  and  form  as  announced  by  the  Oommissiooers, 
and  suggested  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  '*  whethetit  is  competent 
for  the  lK>ard  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty,  except  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  its  members,"  is  one  that  can  be  treated  and  deter- 
mined only  between  the  two  governments.  The  Commission  could  not 
adjudicate  upon  its  own  powers  under  the  treaty,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  No  consideration  of  this  question  has,  as  yet,  arisen  between 
the  two  governments.  Quite  in  advance  even  of  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  in  a  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  March,  1875, 
upon  a  motion  **  for  an  address  praying  for  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  Canada,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,'' 
the  requirement  of  unanimity  of  the  Commission,  in  any  valid  award, 
was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Blake,  minister  of  justice.  He  said  "  that 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  we  would  receive  from  our  fisheries 
must  be  an  amount  unanimously  agreed  ui>on  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  such  compensation  as 
the  American  Commissioner  would  be  willing  to  concede  to  us,  or  we 
should  receive  nothing." 

'J^  While  the  Commission  was  in  session,  an  equally  distinct  declaration 
of  the  British  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  on  this  point, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  newspaper  of  that  country.  The 
London  Times  announced  in  its  issue  of  July  6,  1877,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  "  on  every  point  that  comes  before  it"  [the  Fishery 
Commission]  ^^  for  decision,  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  its  members  is, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  necessary  before  an  authoritative  verdict  can 
be  given." 

In  this  country  no  public  discussion  on  this  point  seems  to  have  arisen 
until  since  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be 
quite  competent  for  Congress,  in  considering  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  to  waive  or 
to  insist  upon  this  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  non  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  by  Congress  adverse  to  the  validity  of  the 
award,  it  will  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  raise  any  discussion 
with  tne  British  Government  upon  this  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Congress  should  accompany  the  appropriation  with  an  expression  of  its 
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opinion  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  should  be  drawn 
to  the  subject,  the  actual  payment  of  the  award  might,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  well  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  view  which  that 
government  should  maintain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  this 
regard.  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  neither  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try nor  any  branch  of  this  government  will  desire  to  seek  exemption 
from  a  money  payment  upon  any  judgment  of  its  own  upon  a  point  of 
this  nature  under  this  beneficent  treaty,  unless  it  be  so  well  founded  as 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

I  pass  now  to  an  examination  of  serious  importance,  that  is  to  say,  a 
comparison  between  theaward  of  the  Commission  in  its  substance,  with  the 
submission  thereto  under  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and 
the  limitation  of  its  power  over  the  matter  in  contention,  between  the 
two  countries,  are  defined.  That  an  award  should  comport  with,  and 
not  transcend,  the  submission  of  the  parties  is  a  vital  principle  of  all 
arbitrations,  whether  public  or  private,  and  its  firm  maintenance  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  this  beneficent  method  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  nations  and  individuals.  Too  ready  or  too  severe  an 
application  of  this  rule,  in  reference  to  international  arbitrations,  is 
easily  avoided  by  a  recognition  of  certain  manifest  propositions.  In 
the  first  place,  the  largeness  of  the  subjects  and  the  generality  of  the 
elements  of  controversies  between  nations  preclude  the  vitiation  of  an 
award  far  exceeding  the  submission,  unless  upon  a  measure  of  disparity 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  overlooked  and  which  cannot  fairly  be  dis- 
puted. Ill  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  any  possible  resort  to  a 
oommon  paramount  judgment  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  objection  to  an 
international  award,  and  the  necessary  renewal,  therefore,  or  aggravation 
of  the  orginal  controversy  as  the  consequence  of  impugning  the  award 
may  well  be  trusted  to  deter  a  government  from  attempting  such  criti- 
cism, except  upon  most  certain  and  adequate  grounds,  and  under  the 
most  urgent  motives  of  avoiding  still  more  serious  mischiefs  to  the 
pablic  interests. 

The  mass  of  testimony  and  the  amplitude  of  argument  produced  be- 
fore the  commission,  and  submitted  herewith,  however  carefully  explored, 
will,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  main  features  of  the  controversy 
Qpon  which  the  award  should  be  tested  in  respect  to  its  conformity  to 
the  sobqaission.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  protocols  of  the 
conferences  have  preserved  no  record  of  the  steps  in  the  investigation, 
or  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  by  which  the  widely  diverse  conclusions 
of  the  two  Commissioners  that  concurred  and  the  Commissioner  that  dis- 
sented, respectively,  were  reached.  The  promulgation  of  the  judgments 
of  the  several  Commissioners  followed  immediately  upon  the  closing  of 
the  arguments,  and  was  accompanied  by  no  exposition  whatever  of  the 
groands  of  such  judgments.  In  the  absence  of  direct  instructions  from 
these  sources  it  is  necessary  to  unfold,  from  the  proofs,  the  practical 
nature  and  character  of  the  pecuniary  interests  which  constitute  the  sub- 
jects to  be  compared  in  money  value  by  the  Commissioners,  under  Arti- 
cles XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI,  of  the  Treaty,  to  reach  the  result  of  a  pe- 
coniary  award  under  Article  XXII. 

I.  It  will  appear,  indisputably,  upon  the  proofs  that  the  practical 
measure  of  the  concession  to  the  IFnited  States  of  Article  XVIII,  was  the 
graotof  a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  lAwrence;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  free  and  equal  right  to  take  part 
in  the  fisheries  within  the  three  miles  line  instead  of  being  excluded 
therefrom,  as  under  the  convention  of  1818.  It  also  appears  from  the 
proofe,  that  the  fishery  thus  opened  to  us  was  the  mackerel  fishery,  within  ^ 
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that  line.  This  concession,  then,  constituted  the  whole  subject  and 
measure  of  any  pecuniary  value  which  could  enter  into  any  award 
against  the  United  States.  What  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  participa- 
tion in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishery  was  fairly  estimable  at,  constituted 
the  exterior  limit  of  any  possible  award  against  the  United  States. 

II.  But  when  this  first  term  of  the  pecuniary  calculations  had  been 
reached,  there  remained  for  the  Commission  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  the  treaty.  Whatever,  upon  a  fair  estimate, 
should  seem  to  be  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  concessions,  was  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  concession  to  the  United 
States  under  Article  XVIII,  and  the  balance,  as  thus  produced,  and  that 
only,  should  constitute  the  award  justifiable  under  Article  XXII. 

As  the  result  of  this  pecuniary  problem,  submitted  by  the  treaty  to 
this  commission,  Commissioners  Delfosse  and  Gait  have  given  the  sum 
of  $5,500,000  as  the  superior  value  of  the  enjoyment  for  twelve  years  b  j 
the  United  States  of  tbe  concession  under  ArticleX VIII,  over  the  enjoy- 
ment for  the  same  period  by  British  interests  of  the  concessions  under 
Articles  XIX  and  XXI.  Commissioner  Kellogg,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  *'  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  are  greater  than  the  advantages  conferred  on  the  United 
States  by  said  treaty,"  and  could  concur,  therefore,  in  no  pecuniary 
award  against  the  United  States  under  Article  XXII. 

Tbe  first  impression  on  comparing  this  "award''  of  two  Commissioners 
with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  contention  between  the  governments 
by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  and  the  treaty  ** submission*'  of  a 
single  point  in  that  contention  not  finally  disposed  of  by  the  treaty 
itself,  is  of  almost  irresistible  force  that  the  pecuniary  measure,  an- 
nounced by  the  two  Commissioners,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  very 
limited  subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  admeasurement.  If 
the  High  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  considered 
$1,000,000  as  a  liberal  sum  for  the  purchase  in  perpetuity  of  the  whole 
privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery,  without  any  further  advantageous  coa 
cessions  in  exchange  therefor,  and  if  the  High  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  considered  the  exemption  of  the  products  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries  from  duties  on  importation  in  this  country  so  valua- 
ble that  such  concession,  on  our  part,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  as  an 
element  in  the  negotiation,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  these  emi- 
nent persons  could  have  had  in  mind  in  the  "submission"  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  treaty  the  same  subject  of  valuation  which,  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  Fishery  Commissioners,  formed  the  basis  of  the  valuation  in 
their  "award." 

The  allowance  of  $5,500,000  for  tioelve  years^  enjoyment  of  what  one 
High  Contracting  Party  valued  in  negotiation  at  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
perpetuity^  and  this  over  and  above  the  privilege  of  free  importation, 
which  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  in  negotiation,  stipulated  for 
as  indispensable  to  its  interests,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  that  es- 
sential identity  between  the  matter  of  tbe  submission  and  the  matter  of 
the  award  on  which  the  whole  system  of  arbitration  rests.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  judgment  of  Commissioner  Kellogg  seems  quite  conformable 
with  what  was  manifestly  both  the  object  of  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
their  apparent  result.  This  object  and  this  apparent  result  was  to  ad- 
just equivalents  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  leave  but  the  narrowest  margin 
of  debate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  adjustment,  to  be  the  province  and 
area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fishery  Commission. 

Giving  the  largest  range  for  divergent  and  conflicting  evidence,  where 
evidence  rests  on  opinion,  and  assuming  the  largest  measure  of  value  to 
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the  concession  of  Article  XVIII,  and  the  smallest  measure  of  value  to 
oor  set-offs  of  Articles  XIX  and  XXI,  when  we  come  to  definite  criteria 
of  the  value  of  each,  the  result  seems  incompatible  with  the  required 
identity  between  the  matter  of  the  submission  and  the  matter  of  the 
award. 

It  happened  that  before  the  Commission  at  Halifax  had  concluded  its 
labors,  five  fishing  seasons  of  the  treaty  period  had  already  elapsed, 
and  the  actual  statistics  of  the  privileges  reciprocally  conceded,  were  at 
hand,  to  replace  conjectural  estimates  by  actual  results  of  the  enjoy- 
ment, on  the  one  hand  and  the  other,  of  the  reciprocal  concessions.  Upon 
these  statistics  it  was  disclosed  that  the  whole  mackerel  catch  of  the 
United  States,  for  these  five  seasons,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
both  within  and  without  the  three-mile  line,  was  167,945  barrels.  The 
Canadian  estimates  claimed  that  three  quarters  of  this  catch  was  within 
the  three-mile  line,  and  so  to  be  credited  to  the  privilege  conceded  by 
Article  XVIII.  The  United  States  estimate  placed  the  proportion  at 
less  than  a  quarter.  Allowing  even  the  Canadian  claim,  the  product 
of  these  five  years  of  inshore  fishery  would  be  125,961  barrels.  It  was 
established  upon  Canadian  testimony  that  the  price  which  mackerel 
bore  in  the  provinces  was  $3.75  per  barrel.  This  would  give  as  th 
value,  cured  and  packed,  of  the  American  catch  under  the  privilege  of 
Article  XVIII  (upon  the  Canadian  claim  of  three-quarters  being  inshore) 
$472,353.  But  in  this  value  are  included  the  barrel,  the  salt,  the  expense 
of  catching,  curing,  and  packing,  all  of  which  must  be  deducted  before 
i^itprqfity  which  measures  the  value  of  the  fishery  privilege,  is  reached. 
Upon  the  evidence  a  dollar  a  barrel  wonld  be  an  excessive  estimate  of 
each  profit.  This  would  give  a  profit  to  the  United  States  from  the  en 
joyment,  for  these  five  seasons  of  the  fishery  privilege  conceded  under 
Article  XVIIl,  of  but  $25,000  a  year. 

The  statistics  of  importation  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries, under  the  privilege  of  Article  XXI,  show  that  the  duty  exacted 
prior  to  this  concess  on,  if  imposed  upon  the  Canadian  importations 
under  that  privilege,  would  have  produced  a  revenue  of  about  $200,000 
per  annum  upon  mackerel  alone,  and  of  $300,000  upon  all  kinds  of  fish 
(mackerel  included)  and  fish  oil. 

Upon  these  figures  it  is  quite  obvious  that  were  the  profits  of  the 
fishery  privilege  enjoyed  by  our  people  under  Article  XVIII  ten-fold 
what  the  statistics  show,  or  $250,000  per  annum,  and  were  the  oonces- 
8k«  of  duty  treated  as  but  one-half  of  it,  or  $150,000  per  annum,  a 
g&in  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  under  Article  XXI,  there  wonld  be  but 
the  sum  of  $100,000  per  annum  as  a  support  of  the  two  Commissioners' 
award  of  nearly  $500,000  per  annum  as  the  balance  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  Another  and  quite  independent  criterion  for  testing  the 
competency  of  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  is  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  fishery  privilege  during  some  years  intervening  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wadiiugton.  The  Provincial  Government  in  these  years  adopted  a 
lieense  system  by  which  fishing  vessels-  of  the  United  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  inshore  fishery  upon  tLe  payment  of  fees  for  the  season  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  ton.  The  experience  of  this  system  showed 
that,  under  an  exaction  of  50  cents  per  ton,  our  fishing  tleet  generally 
took  out  licenses;  that  when  the  fee  was  raised  to  $1  per  ton  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  fell  off  about  one-half ;  and  when  a  fee  of  $2  per  ton  was 
exacted  but  few  licenses  were  taken  out.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest a  more  practical  or  trustworthy  measure  of  the  pecuniary  value  to 
wr  fishermen  of  a  participation  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ssint  Lawrence,  than  a  fair  experiment  of  the  license  system  wouldC 
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afford.  Assaming,  even,  that  the  tonnage  licensed  at  the  lowest  rate, 
to  wit,  50  cents  per  ton,  would  have  borne  the  largest  rate  attempted, 
to  wit,  $2  per  too,  and  the  resalt  places  the  proprietary  valae  of  the 
privilege  at  an  inconsiderable  sum.  This  tonnage  was  about  32,000 
tons,  which,  at  $2  per  ton,  would  have  produced  a  revenue  to  the  prov- 
inces of  but  $64,000  per  annum.  If  against  this  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII, 
there  be  set  off  the  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  exemption  from  duty, 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  at  $150,000  per  annum,  the  concession  made  by 
the  United  States  under  Article  XXI,  the  balance  of  advantage  of  the 
reciprocal  concessions  appears  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  interests. 

In  the  review  of  the  transaction  of  the  Fishery  Commission,  as  re- 
corded in  the  papers  herewith  submitted,  which  it  was  necessary  for  this 
government  to  make,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  limits  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  the  Commission  had  been  adhered  to  or  transcended 
by  the  two  Commissioners'  award,  I  have  assumed  the  construction  of 
the  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  values  involved,  most  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  award. 

The  result,  however,  of  my  examination  of  the  case  satisfies  me  that 
the  two  Commissioners  must  have  taken  into  account  some  very  indefi- 
nite and  quite  illusory  elements  of  calculation,  wholly  outside  of  the 
narrow  submission  of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  weighty  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  the  United  States  which  their  award  expresses- 
As  the  Commissioners  have  given  no  information  as  to  the  steps  or 
methods  of  calculation,  respecting  either  of  the  privileges  which  were 
to  be  measured  and  compared  by  them,  which  led  to  the  award  they  have 
made,  I  am  unable  to  correct  my  own  view  of  the  evidence  by  any  in- 
struction from  that  source. 

It  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine  in  making  an  appropriation  to 
meet  the  proper  obligations  of  the  government  under  the  treaty,  whether 
the  question  of  the non  conformity  of  the  awardtx)  the  submission,  should 
be  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  between  the  two  governments.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  two  countries  is  of  much  more  serious  import  than  the 
pre8ent  money  payment  involved.  The  subject  of  valuation  will  remain 
as  an  occasion  of  controversy,  after  the  brief  treaty  period  covered  by 
this  award  has  expired.  Seven  years  hence,  if  no  final  negotiation  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  extinguished  this  opportunity  for  umbrage  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  the  subject  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  will  again  vex  the  patience  of  the  governments,  and  disturb 
their  relations.  The  mischief  of  an  extravagant  and  inexplicable  meas- 
ure of  value,  if  acquiesced  in  by  a  payment  of  this  award,  without  ao 
absolute  and  firm  protest  against  its  measure  of  the  fishery  privilege 
involved,  will  then  present  itself,  and  may  grow  into  an  unmanageable 
element  in  future  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
peace. 

By  Article  XXII  of  the  treaty  the  award  is  made  payable  within  twelve 
months  after  it  shall  have  been  given  ;  that  is,  on  or  before  the  23d  day 
of  November,  in  the  ]>re6ent  year.  While  the  appropriation  by  Coa- 
gress  will  need  to  be  made  at  the  present  session,  there  will  be  abund- 
ant time,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  the  sentiments  of  this  government,  as  they  shall 
be  expressed  by  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  award,  and  its  payment, 
and  the  measure  of  value  of  the  fishery  privilege  involved  therein. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  M.  EVA»TS. 

To  the  Peesident.  digitized  by  L^OOgle 


TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  THE  FISHERIES. 

Cimcluded  May  8, 1871;  ratifications  exchanged  June  17, 1871;  pro- 
claimed July  4y  1871. 

Article  XVIIL 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontracting  Parties  that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberties  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  caring,  and  drying  fish  on  certain 
eoasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  snbjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned 
in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
Bhell-flsb,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereto  adjacent,  withont  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  npon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and 
also  npon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  coring  their  fish  ;  provided,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the 
peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea-flsbery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British 
fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Oontracting  Parties  that  British  snbjects 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^  the  liberty, 
for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  Treaty,  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  x>ermis8ion  to  land  npon  the  said 
coasts  of  the  United  States  ana  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  ^  provided  that,  in  so  doing, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the 
said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea-fishery,  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fish- 
ermen of  the  United  States. 
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Article  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Gommissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  1854, 
npon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  and  the  United 
States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  under  that 
treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question 
should  arise  between  the  Ooveruments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus 
designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1854. 

Article  XXL 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioBed  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  treaty,  fishoil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (escept  fish  of  the  inland 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in 
oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted 
into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

Article  XXIL 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
lesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statea 
oader  Article  XVIII  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  ac- 
corded by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  bj  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by 
the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this  Treaty,  the  amount  of  any  oompensa- 
tion  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  return 
for  the  privileges  accorded  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
Article  XYIII  of  this  Treaty  ^  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the 
said  Gommissioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  withiu  twelve  months  after  sueh  award 
shall  have  been  given. 

Abticle  XXIII. 

The  CommissioBeES  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say :  One  Commissi<»i6r  shall 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statos,  one  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  PresideQt  of  the  Unit^  States  and  Her 
Britannic  M^esty  coiyointly;  and  in  case  the  third  Commissioner  shall 
not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  feorn  the  dato 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be 
named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  inca- 
pacity of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any  Commiasioner  omit- 
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ting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vaoanoy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  herein- 
before provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of  three 
montlia  in  ease  of  snch  subdtitation  being  caleulated  from  the  date  of 
(he  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Oommissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  the^ 
have  been  respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  basi- 
neeSj  make  and  sabscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially 
and  carefnlly  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  them  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  such 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Oontracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
attend  the  Commission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  mat* 
ten  oonueoted  with  the  Commission. 

Abtiole  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commis- 
BionerB  appointed  under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty  shall 
detemniiie.  They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testi- 
mony as  either  government  may  present  If  either  party  shall  offer 
oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examination, 
under  soch  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  pos- 
session, without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other 
party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy 
thereof,  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  ad- 
dooed  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Oommissioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  for  three 
months  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissioners 
under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  Treaty. 

Abtiole  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes 
or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  ap- 
point and  employ  a  secretary  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers 
to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before 
them. 

Bach  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner 
and  agent  or  counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two 
governments  in  equal  moietiss. 

Abtiole  XXVI. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending, 
from  the  forl^-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from^  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall 
forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citi- 
\  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Qreat 
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Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  sach  priv- 
ile^  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws 
and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory,  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXVIT. 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  engages  that  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  trav- 
ersed by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  possessions  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  XXVIII. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor 
dering  thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  Treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  customhouse  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
from  such  Possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Posses- 
sions in  North  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  cust:om-honse  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the 
payment  of  duties,  throij^h  the  said  Possessions,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  as  the 
Governments  of  the  said  Possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  nnder  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
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cbaDdise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  from 
the  United  States  through  the  said  Possessions  to  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  Possessions. 

Article  XXX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  thid  Treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
Tesaels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  St 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said :  Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Oovemment  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  carry  in  United 
States  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
firom  one  port  or  place  within  the  PossesaiQP^  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  ^ithin  the  said  Possessions : 
Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
of  the  Unit^  States  and  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this 
article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  Her  Itf ajesty's 
Government  engages  to  urge  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  case  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  imposed,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this 
article  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of  carry- 
ing granted  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  under  this 
article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time  deprive  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in  the  said  Domin- 
ion on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XXVII. 

Article  XXXL 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge 
upon  the  Parliameiit  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Legislature  of 
New  Brunswick,  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duty,  shall  l^  levied  on 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  ot  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is  shipped 
to  t^e  United  States  from  the  Province  of  l^ew  Brunswick.  And,  in 
case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  be  levied  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  firom  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  snapend  the  right' of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under  Article 
XXX  of  this  treaty,  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other  duty  may 
be  levied. 
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ABTICLB  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipalations  of  Articles 
XVIII  to  XXV  of  this  Treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of 
Kewfoandland,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  Bat  if  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their  laws 
enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article 
shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give 
it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any 
WBy  impair  any  other  articles  of  this  Treaty. 

Abtigle  XXXTII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Artidd  XXX 
of  this  Treaty,  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
them  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Oreat  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Legislature 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  naving  been  given,  the  said 
articles  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
at  which  they  may  come  into  operation;  and,  fhrther,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same;  ^ach  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  afterward. 


Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  JEvarts. 

Waethington,  Deeemher  13, 1877. 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  complete  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  under  Articles  XVIII  to  XXIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  signed  May  8, 1871,  together  with  the  result 
arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  A.  D.  1877,  the  Commission  met  and  organized. 
On  that  day  the  rules  of  procedure  were  adopted,  and  the  case  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  filed.  The  Commission  adjourned  from  June 
16  to  July  28,  during  which  interval  I  prepared  and  filed  the  answer  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  a  reply  to  the  answer  was  filed  by  the 
British  Agent 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Commission  began  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
the  time  was  occupied  until  the  18th  of  September,  principally  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  reading  of  affidavits  in  support  of  the 
case  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment.  During  t^at  time,  two  interlocutory 
discussions  took  place  of  considerable  importance. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  obtain  some  arrangement  by  which  the  arguments 
should  be  so  alternated  as  to  give  them  i^ir  notice  of  the  grounds  to  be 
taken  and  positions  to  be  maintained  in  the  final  reply  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  as  regards  the  bearing  of  their  testimony  and 
statistics,  as  to  which  their  ease  filed  would  be  of  little  use.  This  was 
particularly  important,  because  no  oral  opening  whatever  had  been 
made  by  the  Agent  or  counsel  of  Her  Majesty.    Althoiydb^hA  niles  of 
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ptocedore  seemed  elearlj  to  contemplate  an  opening  npon  the  evidenee^ 
they  did  not  in  terms  require  one.  This  application  was  refused  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting.  And  the  final 
reeliilt  was,  that  the  three  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  be  made  first,  and  were  followed  by  three  arguments 
OB  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was,  and  is,  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  and  Agent  of  the  United 
States  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  and  more  consonant  with  usage 
to  have  arranged  some  ord^  of  arguments,  by  which  the  connsel  for  th^ 
United  States  might  bear  something  from  the  British  counsel  as  to  the 
bearing  and  qse  to  be  made  of  the  evidence  before  their  own  arguments 
were  completed,  reserving  to  the  British  €k>vernment  the  advantage  of 
the  final  reply. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  evidence  ofi'ered  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
it  became  obvions  that  a  very  large,  if  not  the  greater^  part  of  the 
British  claim  was  based  npon  alleged  advantages  of  a  commercial 
eharaeter,  which,  whether  valuable  or  not,  were  certainly  not  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1871. 

I  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  September,  made  the  following  motion,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  these  pretended  advantages  from  considera- 
tioB,  and  thus  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  swelling  an  already 
enormous  volume  of  testimony  by  evidence  on  points  clearly  irrelevant 
to  the  trae  issue : 

The  ooaoael  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  ask  the  honorable  Commiseioners  to  rnle 
and  declare  that  it  is  not  competent  for  this  Commission  to  award  any  compensation 
fiir  eommereial  intereonrse  between  the  two  oonntriee,  and  that  the  advantages  result- 
iftg  from  the  practice  of  pnrohaaing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &o.,  and  from  being  allowed  to 
tnuunhip  cargoes  in  British  watess,  do  not  constatate  a  foandation  for  award  of  com - 
ion,  and  shall  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunaL 


On  the  5th  and  6th  September  this  motion  was  fully  argued  on  both 
sideBy  and  at  the  close  of  the  argument  the  Oommission  unanimously 
rendered  the  following  decision : 

Hie  Conmiasion,  haying  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the  Agent  of  the 
Uaited  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  Ist  instant^  deoide : 

That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  compensation  for 
eommereial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  sup» 
plies,  Ae,f  nor  for  permission  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters. 

The  British  case  had  (page  29)  made  the  following  emphatic  statement: 

Freedom  to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  bait,  and  trafGlo 
generally  in  British  ports  and  harbors,  or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  neces- 
sarily eonnested  with  fishing  pursuits,  are  secondary  priyileujes,  which  materially  en- 
haaoe  the  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  Theae  advantages  are  india* 
pemmhU  to  the  auoeese  of  f&reiffn  fishing  on  Canadian  coasts  ;  without  such  facilities,  fishing 
•farwifams,  Utth  inside  and  outAde  of  the  in^shoreSp  cannot  he  condacted  on  an  extensive  and 
remmmerative  scale, 

Katnrally,  therefore,  the  Agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  felt 
that  this  decision  of  the  Commission  eliminated  from  the  British  claim 
its  largest  element  of  value,  and  that  they  were  not  only  at  liberty  but 
bound  to  oonflne  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  left, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  specific  fisheries  which  had  been  opened  to  the 
eitixens  of  the  United  States  by  the  XYIII.  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
1871;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Sir 
Al^cander  Oalt,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  in  expressing  his  concur- 
xenee  in  the  decision : 

llisftened  with  yery  great  pleasure  to  the  extremelv  able  arguments  mide  on  both 
sidsSk  and  I  find  that  the  effect  of  this  motion  and  of  the  argument  which  has  been 
g^Ten  opoa  it  is  to  limit  the  power  of  this  tribunal  to  certain  specified  points.    This 
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definition  is  nndonbtedly  important  in  ite  con^ea nonces.  It  eliminates  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  an  important  part  or  the  case  submitted  on  behalf  of  Her 
Mijesly's  Goyemment,  and  this  is  nndonbtedly  the  case,  so  far  as  this  part  forms  a 
direct  claim  for  compensation. 

The  evideooe  on  behalf  of  the  Uuited  States  commeDced  on  the  19th 
day  of  September  and  closed  on  the  24th  of  October.  Daring  that  time 
seventy-eight  witnesses  were  examined  orally,  nearly  all  of  whom  came 
from  the  fishing-towns  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  prac- 
tical fishermen  and  commanders  of  fishing-schooners.  Among  them, 
however,  were  a  number  of  the  largest  fish-dealers  and  owners  of  fish- 
ing-vessels in  the  United  States. 

I  also  introduced  two  handred  and  eighty  affidavits  and  a  great  mass 
of  statistics  gathered  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
custom-house  of  Boston  and  Oloucester,  and  the  returns  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts inspector-general  of  fish. 

Much  use  was  made  of  Canadian  public  documents  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  legislative  discussions  of  questions  connected  with  the  British 
North  American  fisheries,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  use  them  under  the  convention  of  1818,  and  the  limitations  of  those 
rights  by  the  terms  of  that  convention,  and  upon  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance of  the  extension  of  fishing-rights  conferred  on  the  United  States 
by  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  value  to  the  Canadians  of  the  remission  of 
duties  npon  fish  and  fish-oil  and  of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  of  the  disr 
astrons  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty  upon  the  fishing  interests 
of  the  Dominion ;  of  the  revival  of  those  interests  directly  after  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  went  into  operation  j  of  their  present  fiourishing 
and  prosperous  condition;  and  of  their  favorable  prospects  for  the 
future,  seemed  to  me  very  full  and  conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared,  without  contradiction,  that  ever  since 
that  treaty  took  effect,  July  1, 1873,  United  States  fishing  in  British 
waters  had  steadily  declined ;  that  it  had  become  unprofitable,  and  was 
being  gradually  well-nigh  abandoned.  In  addition  to  such  direct  testi- 
mony, no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  practical  participation  of  Uuited 
States  fishermen  in  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada 
and  of  the  real  value  of  such  fishing  was  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  system  of  licenses  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Government  during 
the  years  intervening  between  the  termination  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
of  1854  and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  During  these 
years,  from  1866  to  1870,  the  Dominion  issued  licenses  permitting  United 
States  fishermen  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  upon  payment  of  a 
fixed  tonnage-fee,  which,  at  first,  was  50  cents  per  ton,  and  was  after- 
ward raised  to  91  and  then  to  (2  per  ton. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that,  at  50  cents  per  ton,  licenses  were  almost 
universally  taken,  and  when  tne  fee  was  increased  to  (1,  the  taking  of 
licenses  was  reduced  about  one-half,  and  that  when  it  reached  t2,  hardly 
any  were  procured,  that  amount  being  a  tax  too  onerous  for  reasonable 
profit ;  and  when  the  licenses  were  taken,  the  fee  was  paid,  not  as  rep- 
resenting the  mercantile  value  of  the  right,  but  largely  to  escape  annoy- 
ance, litigation,  and  the  uncertanties  arising  out  of  the  claim  of  the 
Canadians  to  draw  lines  of  exclusion  between  headlands.  The  largest 
number  of  United  States  vessels  taking  out  licenses  during  any  of  these 
years  was  454,  whicb,  at  the  high  average  of  70  tons  a  vessel,  would  be 
31,780  tons.  Putting  these  licenses  at  the  highest  point,  $2  per  ton, 
that  would  make  an  amount  of  (63,560  annually.    This  indicates  what 
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the  Dominion  Government  was  willinc^  to  accept  as  the  price  of  that 
privilege,  and  the  conviction  of  the  United  States  fishermen  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  sach  an  amount,  and  preferred  exclusion  from 
the  limits  to  its  payment 

The  mackerel-fishery  is  the  only  one  pursued  by  United  States  flsher' 
men,  to  any  considerable  extent,  within  Canadian  territorial  waters. 
And  as  to  this  the  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  show  conclnsively  that 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  mackerel  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  or  elsewhere  adjacent  to  the  British  North  American  posses- 
sions has  ever  been  caught  within  the  three-mile  zone.  Upon  a  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  annual 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  which  two  of  the  Oommissioners 
have  attempted  to  award  far  exceeds  the  commercial  value  of  all  the 
fish  drawn  from  Canadian  waters  by  American  fishermen  after  they  are 
caoght  and  landed  upon  shore.  If  it  were  a  simple  question  how  much 
ahonld  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  these  limits,  the  result 
arrived  at  by  the  two  Oommissioners  would  be  an  erroneously  exagger- 
ated valuation. 

Bat  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Commissioners  were  enjoined,  by 
way  of  offset,  to  have  regard  to  the  value  of  the  concession  of  a  vested 
right  to  import  fish  and  fishoil  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  The 
direct  pecuniary  gains,  accruing  to  the  Canadians  from  this  concession, 
were  shown  to  amount  to  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  and  to  be  constantly  increasing. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
must  have  wholly  disregarded  this  element  in  their  conclusion,  though 
upon  what  grounds  they  did  so  I  am  quite  unable  to  conjecture. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  I  thought — and  in  this  opinion 
the  eminent  counsel  associated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  fully 
agradd — that  it  had  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  mackerel-fishery 
of  die  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  was  so  variable  that  it  offered  no  cer- 
tainty of  profit;  that  the  fishing  by  United  States  vessels  in  Cana- 
dian territorial  waters  was  only  occasional,  and  in  amount  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  their  fishing  in  the  body  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence which  is  a  part  of  the  open  sea  and  free  to  all  mankind,  and  in 
the  inshore  fisheries,  which  were  free  to  them  under  the  convention  of 
1818;  that  the  developmentof  the  United  States  coast  fishery  has  offered, 
and  would  continue  to  offer,  a  more  profitable  field  for  the  industry  and 
capital  of  United  States  fishermen;  that  the  supply  of  fish  from  the 
lakes  and  the  transport  of  fresh  fish  far  into  the  interior,  were  super- 
seding the  use  of  salted  mackerel  as  an  article  of  food ;  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  had  always  been,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  continue  to  be,  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
own  fisheries  by  the  Canadians,  and  that  the  gain  to  them  by  the  remis- 
sion of  duties  had  been  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  and  was  steadily  increasing. 

The  decision  of  September  6  having,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  ^^  eliminated  an  important  part  of  Her  Majest.y's  case,  so  far  as 
that  part  found  a  direct  claim  for  compensation,"  we  felt  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  governed  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  they  ought 
not  to  make  any  award  against  the  United  States,  and  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion  still. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  result  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the 
Oommissioners,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  valid  award  under 
the  treaty,  should  never  be  accepted  as  a  valuation  of  the  inshore  fish- 
eries, entitled  to  weight,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  embraced  in 
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the  treaty.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  associates,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  nniversal  opinion  of  the  United  States  fishermen,  fish-dealers, 
and  owners  of  fishing- vessels.  The  importance  to  the  Canadians  of  access 
to  the  United  States  markets  is  so  indispensable,  that  the  control  over 
fish  importations  will  constitute  the  means  of  eventually  secaring  to 
this  country  an  indemnity  against  any  injustice  which  we  may  have 
received  in  this  measure  of  the  value  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  of  pre- 
venting any  further  exposure  to  such  injustice. 

If  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  had  been 
promptly  and  fully  protected  from  illegal  molestations  while  exercising 
the  rights  enjoyed  under  the  convention  of  1818,  very  Kttle  would  ever 
have  been  heard  about  the  importance  to  them  of  fishing  in  British  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

You  will  observe  that  two  of  the  Commissioners  agreed  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  as  due  by  the  United  States,  while  the 
third  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  was  due  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  advantages  exchanged  were  completely  equalized  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Having  no  specific  instructions  for  such  a  contingency,  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  my  duty  to  receive  this  communication  simply  for  transmission, 
and  to  preserve  for  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  a  decision 
not  unanimous  on  its  face  was  a  proper  and  valid  award  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  language  as  recorded  in  the  final  protocol 
will  be  found  apt  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  industry  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  and 
Hon.  William  Henry  Trescot,  performed  their  share  of  the  labor  of  the 
trial,  and  to  the  thoroughness  and  ability  of  their  final  arguments.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  have  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
me  shared  by  such  able  coadjutors. 

I  also  received  important  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  evidence 
from  F.  J.  Babson,  esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

The  presence  at  Halifax  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Fish 
Gommissioner,  and  his  staff  of  assistants  was  of  great  value. 

From  the  time  when  I  was  first  employed  by  the  government  in  1873 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Oommission,  I  received  constant 
assistance  from  Judge  M.  M.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax, 
who  in  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
fisheries  is  surpassed  by  no  one,  and  who  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  his 
other  official  duties,  has  represented  the  interests  of  his  country  most 
faithfully,  ably,  and  honorably. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DWIQHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  Halifax  Oommisekm. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evabts, 

Secretary  of  State* 
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SBCORO  OF   THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE   HALIFAX  COM- 

MISSION,  1877, 

LIST  OP  APPENDICES. 

A. — Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government. 

& — ^Answer  on  behalf  of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  the  Case 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govemroent. 

C. — Brief  of  the  United  States  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  territorial  waters  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  British  North  America. 

D. — ^Beply  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Goyemment  to  the 
answer  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

£« — Doeaments  filed  in  support  of  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Mcgesty's 
Ooremment. 

F. — ^British  evidence. 

G. — ^British  affidavits. 

H. — Official  correspondence  showing  the  encroachments  of  United 
States  fishermen  in  British  North  American  waters. 

I. — ^Newfoundland  statistics* 

J. — ^Arguments  of  counsel  before  the  Halifas  Commission,  including 
tiie  final  arguments. 

K. — Brief  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  in  reply 
to  the  brief  for  tbe  United  States. 

L. — ^United  S^tates  evidence. 

M. — ^United  States  affidavits. 

N. — ^Document  filed  by  the  counsel  for  Newfoundland. 

O. — United  States  statistics. 

P. — Judgments  in  vice-admiralty  court. 

Q. — ^Testimony  in  rebuttal  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
smment. 

B. — Documents  filed  by  United  States  counsel  respecting  insurance^ 
and  shipping  papers. 

PKOTOCOLS  OF  EACH  DAY^S  CONFERENCE. 
Peotoool  I. 

Reoprd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oommmion  appointed  wider  Artvolm  22 
emi  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington^  of  the  Sth  of  May ^  1871,  at  the  first 
oeniference  held  at  Halifax^  Ifova  Sootia^  on  the  15M  day  of  June^  1877. 

Ttte  conference  was  convened  at  the  Legislative  Cooneil  Chamber,  at 
HalifeXy  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  previously  made  between 
the  Uiree  Commissionersb 

The  C<NBamis6ioners  who  were  present  and  produced  their  respective 
powers,  which  were  examined  and  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form. 


His  Excellency  Monsieur  Maurice  Delfosse,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Moister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Washington,  named  by  the  Ambassador  at  London,  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austaria- Hungary ; 

The  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 
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Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  K.  0.  M.  6.,  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Dwight  Foster  attended  the  conference  as  Agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  Francis  Glare  Ford,  esq.,  attended  as  Agent  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  then  proposed  that  M.  Delfosse  shonld 
preside  over  the  labors  of  the  mission ;  and 

M.  Delfosse  having  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  assumed  the 
Presidency. 

Sir  A.  T.  Gait  then  requested  M.  Delfosse  to  name  some  snitable  per- 
son to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  M.  Delfosse  named  J.  H. 
G.  Bergne,  esq.,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  who  accepted  the  position. 

The  Oommissioners  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
following  solemn  declaration,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
signed  in  duplicate  by  each  of  the  Oommissioners : 

^^We,  the  undersigned,  namely,  His  Excellency  Monsieur  Maurice 
Delfosse,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Washington,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ambassador  in  London  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria-Hungary ; 

<*  The  Honorable  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and 

<<  Sir  Alexander  Tillock  Gait,  K.  0.  M.  G.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  appointed 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty; 

<<  Having  met  at  Halifax  as  Oommissioners  under  Article  22  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  eighth  of  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having 
regard  to  the  privileges  accord^  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  19  and  21  of  the  said 
Treaty ;  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  Article  18  of  the  said  Treaty,  do 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine 
and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  us,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and 
according  to  justice  and  equity ; 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven." 

MAUEIOE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

Mr.  Ford  then  produced  his  commission  as  Agent  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  which  was  found  to  be  in  due  form.  Mr.  Foster  also  produced 
his  commission  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  likewise  found 
to  be  in  due  form. 

Mr.  Foster  then  produced  a  draft  of  rules  proposed  for  the  procedure 
of  the  Oommission,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ford.  To 
these,  he  said,  that  in  the  main  he  agreed,  but  took  exception  to  certaia 
of  them  which  contemplated  the  appearance  of  counsel  on  either  side, 
as  well  as  the  accredited  Agents.  He  submitted  to  the  Oommissioners 
that  no  person  other  than  the  Agent,  on  either  side,  should  be  permitted 
to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Ford  objected  to  this  view,  and  contended  that  counsel  should  be 
permitted  to  address  the  court. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  reply,  gave  his  reasons  for  maintaining  his  contention. 

The  Oommissioners  thereupon  retired  to  deliberate,  and  en  their  return 
M.  Delfosse  announced  the  following  decision  : 
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<^The  Commissioners  having  oonsidered  the  statements^  made  by  the 
Agents  of  the  respective  governments ;  decide,  That  eac&  Agent  may 
be  heard  personally  or  by  coansel,  bat  in  the  case  of  the  British  Agent 
he  shall  be  limited  to^ve,  as  representing  the  Maritime  Provinces  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  he  shall  be  allowed  a  similar  namber.'' 

Mr.  Ford  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  raise  an  important  point,  viz. : 
whether  ex  parte  affidavits  should  be  admitted  as  written  testimony, 
UDder  the  terms  of  Article  24  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  He  con- 
teaded  that  such  ex  parte  affidavits  should  not  be  admissible  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  such  ex  parte  affidavits 
shoald  be  admitted  as  written  testimony,  the  Commissioners  being  left 
to  attach  to  them  such  valne  as  they  might  think  fit. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  maintained  the  views 
eipressed  by  Mr.  Ford  on  this  point. 

The  Commissioners  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return, 
M.  Delfosse  announced  that  the  Commissioners  had  decided  that  affi- 
davits should  be  admitted. 

The  Commissioners  then  again  retired  for  deliberation,  and  on  their 
letnm,  M.  Delfosse  stated  that  the  following  rules  had  been  adopted  for 
the  procedure  of  the  court ;  and  directed  them  to  be  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary:— 

BITLES  FOB  THE  PBOOEDUBE  OF  THE  HALIFAX  00H3nSSI0N. 

I.  When  the  Commissioners  shall  have  completed  all  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  the  British  Agent  shall  present  a  copy  of  the 
*<Ca8e  "of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  each  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  duplicate  copies  to  the  United  States  Agent. 

II.  The  court  shall  thereupon  adjourn  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  on 
the  expiration  of  one-half  of  which  period,  the  United  States  Agent  snail 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies  of  the 
Counter-case  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  British  Agent 
shall,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  court,  after  such  adjourn- 
ment^ deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  at  least  twelve  copies 
of  the  "  Reply  ^  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

III.  The  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  British  Case 
mnat  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  after  the  case  shall  have 
been  opened  by  the  British  counsel,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners  on  application.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  United  States  Counter-case  must  be  closed  within  a 
similar  period,  after  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Case  in  answer, 
nnless  a  farther  time  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application. 
A  period  of  fourteen  days  shall  then  be  allowed  for  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply on  the  British  side,  unless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  application.  But  as  soon  as  the  evidence  In  support  of 
the  British  Case  is  closed  that  in  support  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
oommenced,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  closed  the  evidence  in  reply  shall  be 
commenced.  After  which,  arguments  shall  be  delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  writing,  within  a  period  of  ten  days,  nnless  a 
fhrther  time  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on  application,  and  arga- 
ments  in  closing  on  the  British  side  shall  be  delivered  in  writing  within 
A  further  x)eriod  of  ten  days,  nnless  a  further  time  be  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  application.  Then  the  case  on  either  side  shall  be 
^nsidered  as  finally  closed,  unless  the  Commissioners  shall  direct  further 
ftfgnments  upon  the  especial  points,  the  British  Goverjii||[ie^^  having  ii^ 
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aaeh  case  the  right  of  general  reply ;  aod  the  Oommissioners  shall  at 
onoe  proceed  to  conaider  their  award.  The  periods  thus  allowed  tot 
hearing  the  evidence  shall  be  withont  coanting  any  days  of  a^joarnment 
that  may  be  ordered  by  the  Oommiasioners* 

lY.  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  from  day  to  day  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, unless  otherwise  adjoomed. 

Y.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oom- 
mission  upon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  signed,  after  approval,  by  the  Oommissioners,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Agents. 

YI.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Notice  Book,  in  which  entries  may  be 
made  by  the  Agent  or  Oonnsel  for  either  Qovernment,  and  all  entries 
in  snch  book  shall  be  dae  notice  to  the  opposing  Agent  or  Counsel. 

YII.  The  minutes  of  proceedings  and  evidence  shall  be  kept  in  dupli- 
cate, one  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  Agent  of  each  Oovernment 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

YIIL  One  Counsel  only  shall  be  allowed  to  examine  a  witness,  and 
one  Counsel  only  to  cross-examine  the  same  witness,  unless  otherwise 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

IX.  The  oral  evidence  shall  be  certi&ed  by  the  reporters  taking  the 
same. 

X.  The  Secretary  will  have  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Commission,  and  no  papers  shall  1^  withdrawn  from  the  files  or  taken 
from  the  office  without  an  order  of  the  Commission.  The  Agent  or 
Counsel  on  either  side  shall,  however,  be  allowed  access  to  such  books 
and  papers  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings books  and  papers  filed  shall  be  returned  to  the  respective  parties 
who  may  have  produced  them. 

XI.  All  witnesses  shall  be  examined  on  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
and  ex  parte  affidavits  are  to  be  admitted. 

XII.  The  Award  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  copy  be  pre- 
SMited  to  respective  Agents  of  the  two  Oovernments. 

XIII.  The  Oommissioners  shall  have  power  to  alter,  amend,  add  to, 
suspend,  or  annul,  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  as  may  seem  to  them  ex- 
pedient during  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proceeded  to  name  the  British  Counsel,  as  follows : 
Joseph  Doutre,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  Montreal. 
S.  B.  Thomson^  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Hon.  W.  Y.  Whiteway,  of  St.  John's,  Kewfoundland. 
Hon«  Louis  H.  Davies,  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
K.  L.  Wetherbe,  esq.,  Q.  C,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  would  request  permission  to  name  the  coun- 
sel on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  after  such  adjournment,  as  might 
be  decided  on  after  the  presentation  of  the  <'  Case  "  of  Her  M%)es^'s 
Giovemment,  which  request  was  acceded  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Ford  then  presented  to  each  of  the  Commissioners  a  copy  of  the 
^'  Case"  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Oovernment,  and  duplicate  copies  to  the  United 
States  Agent,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  Documents  to  be  filed  with 
Uie  Secretary  in  support  of  the  *^  Case."  (See  Appendix  A.) 
..  The  Commission  thereupon  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  the  six- 
teenth Jane,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF08SE. 
E.  H.  KELLOOO. 
A.  T.  OALT. 

FBAIifCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIOHT  FOSTER. 
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Pbotoool  II. 

Reewd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  FUheriea  Conmksion  oi  the  second  confer- 
emeCf  held  at  MalifaHj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  16(/i  day  of  JunCy  1877. 

The  conference  was  held  pursnant  to  adjonrnment. 
Tlie  three  CommissioDers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

The  President  having  directed  the  Secretary  to  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  these  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
ihe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  oommission  was  thereupon  acyoarned  until  Saturday,  the  28th 
day  of  Jaly,  at  11  a.  m. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  hi. 

Record  of  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  third  conference j 
held  at  Halifax  J  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  July  j  1877. 

The  Ck>mmi88ion  met  pursnant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  during  the  a4)oumtiient  the  United 
States  Agent  had,  in  compliance  with  the  second  rule  adopted  for  the 
prooedore  of  the  Commission,  delivered  to  him  twelve  copies  of  the 
^ Anawer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  tbe  Case  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Govemment"    (Appendix  B.) 

This  '^Answer '^  was  accompanied  by  a  ''  Brief  for  the  United  States 
upon  the  question  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and 
territorial  waters  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America." 
(App^dix  0.) 

Copies  of  both  documents  were  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  July,  to  each  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  conformity  with  the  same  rule,  the  British  Agent  had  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  twelve  copies  of  the  *'  Reply  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  Answer  of  the  United  States  of  America,'' 
(Appendix  D.) 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  each  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  26th  day  of  July. 

The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  then  read  the  records  of 
the  last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  name  the  connsel  retained  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  Mr.  William  H.  Tresoot,  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Biobard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Foster  added  thai;  he  might  possibly,  although  not  probably,  name 
others  at  a  later  day. 

The  Secretary  then  informed  the  President  that,  subject  to  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  Commissioners,  the  services  of  Mr.  George  B«  Bradley, 
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and  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lnmsden,  had  been  secured  as  stenographic  re- 
porters  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oommission.  The  Oommissioners  were 
pleased  to  express  their  approval. 

The  President  next  requested  the  Secretary  to  record  the  fact  that  the 

proceedings  of  the  Oommission  would  be  of  a  strictly  private  character. 

Mr.  Ford  then  proposed  that  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  should, 

uuless  otherwise  ordered,  be  held  daily,  from  noon  to  4  p.  m.,  Saturday, 

and  Sundays  excepted. 

Mr.  Foster  concurred  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Oommissioners,  on  the  understanding  that  if  time  were  found 
to  press  the  hours  of  the  daily  sittiugs  should  be  lengthened. 
The  Oommission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  30th  July,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PfiOTOCOL  IV. 

Becord  oftlie  proceedings  of  the  Fiaheriee  Commission  at  the  fourth  confer- 
ence^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President^  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  OommisslonerS| 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  introduce  Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Thom- 
son, of  Halifiax,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Foster,  of  Boston,  who  would  attend 
the  Oommission  to  perform  such  duties  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
as  might  be  assigned  to  them.  He  added  that  Mr.  Henry  A.  Blood,  of 
Washington,  would  also  attend  to  render  clerical  assistance. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson,  rising  to  open  the  case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  stated  that  he  proposed  to  commence  by  reading  the 
printed  ^^Oase"  submitted  to  the  Oommissioners  on  behalf  of  Her  Britan* 
nio  Majesty's  Government. 

This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  documents  therein  referred  to  were 
read  in  due  order  by  the  Secretary.  These  will  be  found  in  a  collective 
form  in  Appendix  E. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  read  the  ^'Answer  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Msy  esty's  Govern- 
ment," printed  copies  of  which  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. He  stated,  however,  that  such  reading  formed  no  part  of 
his  opening,  in  course  of  which  he  proposed  to  quote  extracts  from  the 
"Answer." 

The  reading  of  the  ^'Answer "  was  unfinished  at  4  p.  m.,  when  the 
Commission  adjourned  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRASrcIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
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Peotocol  V. 

BjworA  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifth  confer' 
ence^  held  at  Salifax,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  31st  day  of  July^  1877. 

The  oonference  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  coaference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  next  read  an  entry  which  had  been  made  in  the  notice- 
book  by  the  United  States  Agent,  requesting  the  production  of  certain 
documents. 

Mr.  Foster  then  continned  the  reading  of  the  '^Answer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,"  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  read  ^^  The 
Reply  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gk)vernment  to  the  Answer 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Secretary  read  in  due  order  <'  The  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioners,  and  Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Washington 
between  February  27  and  May  6, 1871,  so  far  as  this  paper  relates  to  the 
fiaberies."    {^o.  15,  Appendix  E.) 

3ir.  S.  B.  Thomson,  on  concluding  the  reading  of  the  <^  Beply,"  said 
that  the  "  Case  of  Her  Mtyesty's  Government,"  the  ^< Answer  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  '^ Beply  of  Her  Majesty's  Government"  having 
DOW  been  read,  he  would  leave  the  case,  as  brought  out  in  evidence,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  he  was  confident,  would  carefully 
and  impartially  decide  upon  it.  By  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  de- 
daion  they  would  remove  a  source  of  irritation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  earn  a  lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  two 
great  and  friendly  nations. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  in  support  of  the 
"Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government." 

Simon  Ghivirie,  a  fisherman,  residing  at  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.     (No.  1,  Appendix  F.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  VI. 

Bteord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  siMh  confer- 
ence^ held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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The  examination  of  Simon  Chivirie,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Foster  cross-examined  the  witness. 

Mr.  James  E.  Maclean,  of  Souris,  merchant,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  2,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  VII. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oommissum  at  the  seventh  con- 
ferencej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  James  R.  Maclean  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  F.  Campion,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  trader 
principally  in  fish,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  3,  Appendix 
F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Souris^  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman 
by  trade,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  4,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  VIII. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighth  con- 
ferencCj  held  at  Ealifaxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  3rd  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Oampbell  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  S.  McNeil,  of  Eastico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  local  legislature,  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  5,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Stanislaus  F.  Perry  (or  Poirier),  of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
a  member  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Oommons,  a  farmer,  mill-owner, 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  6,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
I>ana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  was  recalled  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by- 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  MacNeil,  of  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
jostice  of  the  peace,  farmer,  and  fisherman  (No.  1,  Appendix  6),  and  by 
Mr.  Hugh  John  Montgomery,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
merchant  (No.  2,  Appendix  G). 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  August,  at 
noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  IX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheriee  Commission  at  the  ninth  oon^ 
ferencCj  held  at  Ealifax,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  %th  day  of  Augtistj  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  Presiaent,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Russell 
had  been  secured  as  an  additional  short-hand  reporter,  and  the  President 
expressed  his  approval. 

The  Secretary  next  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  archives 
the  affidavits  filed  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  them  at  conven- 
ient periods.    This  permission  was  granted. 

M.  George  William  Howlan,  of  Cascumpec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
senator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Cascumpec,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  ^MPz^l^'U^^^V^ 
dix  P,  No.  7.)  '^  "^    ^  o 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Trescot. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Thomson  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy : 
Mr.  John  D.  White^  of  Alberton.    (No.  3,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Sylvain  F.  Arsineaux,  of  Tignisb.    (No.  ^  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Francis  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.  (No.  5,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Gonroy,  of  Kildare.    (No.  6,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  F.  White,  of  Alberton.    (No.  7,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Meddie  Gallant,  of  Big  Mimnigast.    (No.  8,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Skerry,  of  Cascnmpec.    (No.  9,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Champion,  of  Gascampec    (No.  10,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sebastian  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  11,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Champion,  of  Gascampec.    (No.  12,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  East  Point.    (No.  13,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  H.  Davidson,  of  Tignish.    (No.  14,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Souris.    (No.  15,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Chivirie,  of  Soaris.    (No.  16,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  F.  Morrisay,  of  Tignish.    (No.  17,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  X. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  tenth  confer- 
ence j  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  on  the  1th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  preceded  to  read  a  collection  of  ^'Official  corre- 
spondence from  the  years  1827  to  1872,  inclusive,  showing  the  encroach- 
ments of  United  States  fishermen  in  British  North  American  waters 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  1818.''    f  Appendix  H.) 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  per* 
sons,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry : 
Mr.  E.  Hackett,  of  Tignish.    (No.  18,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  M.  O'Connor,  of  Kildare  Gape.    (No.  19,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Larkin,  of  Alberton.    (No.  20,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gilbert  Perry,  of  Frog  Pond.    (No.  21,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gandet,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  22,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  S.  Larkin,  of  Nail  Pond.    (No.  23,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  Foley,  of  Alberton.    (No.  24,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Marshal  Pacquet,  of  Souris.    (No.  25,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  Deagle,  of  Bollo  Bay.    (No.  26,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Samuel  Prowse,  of  Murray  Harbor.    (No.  27,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond.    (No.  28,  Appendix  G.J^^. 
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Mr.  Malcolm  McFayden,  of  Marray  Harbor.    (No.  29,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Dqdd,  of  Murray  Harbor.    (No.  30,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Hewlett,  of  Georgetown.    (No.  31,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Cavendish.    (No.  32,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  B.  McDonald,  of  St.  Margaret's.    (No.  33,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Colin  McKenzie,  of  French  River,  New  London.    (No.  34,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 
Mr.  Alphonse  Gilman,  of  Malpeqae.    (No.  35,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XL 

Beeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eleventh  con- 
fereneej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Sootiaj  on  the  Sth  day  of  Augtist,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  G^rge  Harboar,  of  Sandy  Beach,  Gasp^,  a  farmer  and  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqoiry.    (No.  8,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  Sinnett,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Gasp6  Connty,  a  fisherman, 
was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqoiry.    (No.  0,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dontre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Gregoire  Grigny,  of  Newport,  Gasp6  Connty,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  10,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dontre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel,  in  the  connty  of  Gaspe,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Peotocol  XIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twelfth  confer- 
encCf  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Oommission  met  according  to  appointment. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  William  McLeod  was  resamed  by  Mr.  S.  IL 
Thomson. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Philip  Vibert,  of  Perc6,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  a  general  insur- 
ance, and  commission  agent,  Lloyd's  agent,  and  formerly  high  sheriff 
for  the  connty  of  Gasp^,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters 6onnected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti.    (No.  36,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Nickerson,  of  Margaret's  Bay.    (No.  37,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ingraham,  of  North  Sydney.    (No.  38,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  statement : 

*'  Referring  to  page  20  of  the  *  Answer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,' 
and  to  Chapter  VI  of  the  *  Reply  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,' thereto,  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  desires  to  state  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  full  text  of  the  correspondence  and  instructions 
referred  to  therein,  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Agent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  appears  to  be  true,  as  asserted 
in  the  '  Reply,'  that  the  offer  cited  in  the  '  Answer '  was  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral proposition  as  to  commercial  relations.  The  ^Answer' was  pre- 
pared without  access  to  the  original  documents  since  furnished,  and 
referred  only  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  the  extract  therein 
inclosed,  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  the  suggestion  of  an  alternative  negotiation,  the  one  contem- 
plating  a  general  reciprocity,  the  other  an  arrangement  confined  to  the 
fisheries,  and  proposing  a  narrower  equivalent 

<^An  obvious  error  of  citation  also  arose  in  copying  or  printing,  which 
escaped  attention  in  reading  the  proof." 

The  Oommission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirteenth  con- 
ferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  l^th  day  of  August^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present.        ^g.^.^^^  ^^ L^OOgle 
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The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  James  Fox,  of  Amherst,  Magdalen  Islands,  collector  of 
easterns,  registrar  of  shipping,  and  overseer  of  fisheries,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.  (No.  13, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
bj  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Doatre  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits 
made  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 
M.  John  J.  McPhee,  of  Big  Pond,  P.  B.  I.    (No.  39,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Ohepstow.    (No.  40,  Appendix  O.) 
M.  James  Nowlan,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  41,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  6.  McNeil,  of  North  Enstico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  42,  Appendix  6.) 
Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  French  Eiver,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  43,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  then  adjoarned  till  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  Aagnst^ 
at  11  a.  m. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XIV. 

Bean-d  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fourteenth  con- 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  IZth  day  of  August^  1817. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  McKenzie,  of  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  14,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Poster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Roberts  Bennett,  judge  of  the  district  court  at  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  15,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  2  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  XV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifteenth  oon- 
ferencCj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  lUh  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Bennett  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  Killigrew,  of  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  merchant,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  16,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  XVL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixteenth  con- 
ference, held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  W.  Killigrew  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  James   Oliphant  Eraser,  of  the  board  of  works  department, 
Saint  John's,  Kewfouudland,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  17,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotoool  XVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventeenth  con- 
ferencej  held  at  Halifax j  Nova  Seotia,  on  the  16th  day  of  August j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  CommiBsioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Seci-etary,  and  the  Agents. 

Hr.  Angus  Grant,  of  Port  Hawkesbnry,  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  a  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry,    (^o.  18,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Poster. 

Mr.  James  McKay,  deputy  inspector  of  fish,  at  Port  Malgrave,  in  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  a  fisherman,  was  next  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thompson.  Ko  cross-exami- 
nation was  desired. 

Mr.  James  Purcell,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  revenue  offi- 
cer and  collector  of  light  dues,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  20, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Peotocol  XVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  eighteenth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  llih  day  of  August^ 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Captain  B.  Hardinge,  C.  B.,  B.  N.,  aidde  camp  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qoeen,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
tho  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Nicholson,  of  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  a  fisherman,  was  next 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(»o.  22,  Appendix  F.)  . 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doatre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Magnire,  of  Steep  Greek,  Strait  of  Oanso,  a  trader,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  23,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by- 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  proceeded  to  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to 
the  present  inquiry  by  Mr.  Peter  Paint,  sr.,  of  Port  Hawkesbury. 
(Ko.  44,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Port  Medway,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  in- 
quiry by  the  following  persons  : 

Mr.  George  G.  Lawrence,  of  Port  Hastings,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  45, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  B.  Hadley,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  46,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Michael  Orispo,  of  Harborau-Bouche,  in  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  47, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  20th  day  of 
August,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XIX. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  nineteenth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  20tA  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Bigelow,  of  WolfviUe,  Nova  Scotia,  a  merchant,  and 
formerly  United  States  consular  agent  at  Cape  Canso,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  25, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Stapleton,  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  hotel-keeper,  and  formerly 
a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Michael  Wrayton,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  ice-merchant,  was 
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oext  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.     (No.  27,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Staart.  of  Ualifax,  Nova  Scotia,  hotel-keeper,  and  for- 
merly captain  of  a  mercnant-ship,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  iuqairy.    (No.  28,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  proceeded  to  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Mnnn,  of  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  (No.  48,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hay  ward,  of  St  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  49,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

(For  table,  see  Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Hay  ward,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  50,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Eogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  51,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Denefif,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  52,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Mulloy,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  63,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Rose,  of  Little  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  54,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Evans,  of  English  Harbor,  Newfoundland.  No.  55,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Eose,  of  Belloram,  Newfoundland.    (No.  56,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Hubert,  of  Harbor  Breton,  Newfoundland.  (No.  57,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  George  J.  B.  Snellgrove,  of  Saint  Jacques,  Newfoundland.  (No. 
58,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Giovanninni,  of  Bencontre,  Newfoundland.  (No.  59,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  P.  Snook,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.    (No.  60,  Appendix 

G.) 

Mr.  William  G.  Bennett,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.  (No.  61,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Benning,  of  Lamalin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  63,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  James  Beeves,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  64,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Vavasor,  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Newfoundland.  (No.  65,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Winter,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  66,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Pine,*  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  67,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Collins,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  68,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Owen  Pine,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  69,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bichard  Paul,  of  Burin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  70,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Francis  Berteaux,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  71,  Appendix 

Mr.  Bichard  McGrath,  of  Oderin,  Newfoundland.  (No.  72,  Appendix 
G.) 
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Mr.  Henry  Pennell,  of  Trepany,  Newfoandland.  (No.  73,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Patrick  Leary,  of  Benews,  Newfoundland.  (No.  74,  Appendix  Q-.) 
Mr.  Garrett  Jackman,  of  Renews,  Newfoandland.  (No.  75,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  John  White,  of  Ferrylaud,  Newfoundland.  (No.  76,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Robert  Morry,  of  Oaplin  Bay,  Newfoundland.  (No.  77,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Winser,  of  Aquaforte,  Newfoundland.    (No.  78,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Richard  Gashen,  of  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoundland.    (No.  79,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  U.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGflT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XX. 

Beoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twentieth  con- 
ferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2lst  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Roberts,  of  Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  80,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Richard,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  81,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Jacob  Groser,  of  Lower  La  Have,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  82,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gost,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  83,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  84, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wentzler,  of  Lower  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  85, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  George  Conrad,  of  South  Village,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  86,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  GeoflFrey  Cook,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  87,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Getson,  of  Getson's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  88,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  D.  Riser,  of  Rose  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  89,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Spearwater,  of  New  Dublin,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  90, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  A.  Zwicker,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  91, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Isaac  Lohnes,  of  Middle  La  Have,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  92,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  McLean,  of  Letite,  county  of  Charlotte,  in  New  Brans- 
wick,  merchant,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  James  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick, 
a  fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  30,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  XXI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty  first  con- 
ference, held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  of  Grand  Manan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy, 
light-keeper,  fishery  overseer,  and  county  counsellor  for  Charlotte 
County,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath,  on  matters  connected 
with  the  enquiry.    (No.  31,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  en- 
quiry, by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fortune,  of  Toad's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  93,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  of  Shore's  Cove,  Cape  Broyle,  Newfoundland. 
(No.  94,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Barnes,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  [(No.  95,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Grouchy,  of  Pouch  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  96,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  William  Tulk,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  97,  Ap- 
pendix  O.) 

Mr.  James  Picot,  of  Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  98,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Tucker,  of  Broad  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  99,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis,  of  Holyrood,  Newfoundland.  (No.  100,  Appendix 
G.) 
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Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Oat's  Oove,  !N'ewfonndland.    (No.  101,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Wade,  of  Oat's  Oove,  Newfoundland.    (No.  102,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  George  Batler,  of  Northern  Gnt,  Newfoundland.    (No.  103,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Parsons,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.    (No.  104,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  jQhn  Barrett,  of  Spaniard's  Bay,  Newfoundland.    (No.  105,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Hopkins,  of  Heart's  Oontent,  Newfoundland.    (No.  106, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Tbomas  Newhook,  of  New  Harbor,  Newfoundland.    (No.  107,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Morse,  of  Dildo,  Newfoundland.    (No.  108,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  of  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scota.    (No.  109,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  McLeod,  of  Gabaras,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  110,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  William  Nearing,  of  Main-a-Dieu,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  Ill,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Lahey,  of  Main-a-Dien,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  112,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  Oape  Oanso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  113,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

The  Oommission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURIOE  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  GLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  23(1  day  of  August. 
1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Oommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
cfcference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thomas  Savage,  of  Oape  Oove,  Gasp^,  merchant  and  shipowner, 
a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  Gulf  Division,  was  called,  ana 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  32, 
Appendix  F.) 

.The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  of  Oape  Oove,  Gasp6,  a  trader  and  fisherman,  was 
next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  33,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  crossiexaminadby  Mr. 
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Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport,  6asp6,  a  bailder  and  farmer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  34,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  William  Flynn,  of  Perc6,  county  of  Gasp^,  customs  officer  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  county,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Josef  Cootenr,  of  Gape  Despair,  Gasp^,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  36, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peotocol  XXIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-third 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2ith  day  of  August^ 
1877. 

The  Commision  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  T.  J.  LaMontaigne,  of  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  in  the  county  of 
Oasp6,  a  merchant,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  37, 
Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Trescot.  * 

Mr.  John  Short,  of  the  village  of  Gasp^,  representative  of  the  county 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  formerly  sheriff  of  the  county,  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  38,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Josef.  O.  Sirois,  of  Grande  Rivier6,  in  the  county  of  Gasp6,  a 
merchant,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  39,  Ap- 
pendix F ) 

The  witness  was  examined  in  French  by  Mr.  Doutre,  who  translated 
the  replies. 

Mr.  A«  Lebnin,  of  Pero^,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
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called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  40,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Louis  Boy,  of  Cape  Ohaite,  in  the  county  of  6asp6,  a  fish  mer- 
chant, and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No^  41,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Doutre.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  of  Lingan,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  114,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Archibald,  of  Cow  Bay,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  115,  Appendix 

G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Dobson,  of  South  Sidney^  Cape  Breton.  (No.  116,  Ap- 
pendix 6.) 

Mr.  John  Peach,  of  Cow  Bay,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  117,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Fraser,  of  South  Bar,  Cape  Breton.  (No.  118,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Cow  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  (No.  119,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Lingan,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  120,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Angus  Matheson,  of  South  Sydney,  Cape  Bretcni.  (No.  121,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Sweet,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  122,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  Archibald,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (No.  123,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bichard  Thomas,  of  Booth  Bay,  Maine,  XT.  S.  A.  (No.  124,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  R.  Hamilton,  of  New  Carlisle,  Province  of  Quebec  (No. 
125,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Baptiste  Coutoure,  of  Grande  Biver,  county  of  Gasp^.  (No.  126, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Hall,  of  New  Carlisle,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  127, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  E.  Gardiner,  of  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  (No.  128,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  27th  day  of 
August,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotocol  XXIV. 

Becm'd  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  tto^tyfourik 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  21th  day  of  August. 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
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Bj  directkm  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  reconk  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

Ifr.  John  F.  Taylor,  of  Isaac's  Harbor,  county  of  Gaysboroogh, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  42,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Foster  then  requested  permission  to  examine  as  witnesses  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  two  or  three  captains  of  United  States  fish- 
iog- vessels  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor.  This  he  desired  to  do  during 
the  course  of  the  day's  proceedings,  in  ca^e  the  witnesses  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  port. 

Tbis  permission  was  granted. 

Mr.  James  Eisenhauer,  of  Lunenburg  Town,  a  fish  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqoiiy.    (No.  43,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  James  Bradley,  of  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  1,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.R.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
2,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  joint  consent,  with  regard  to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  George  Bomeril,  of  Perc^,  agent  of  Messrs.  Charles  Robins  & 
Co.,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  44,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  ticenty -fifth 
eonferencey  held  at  Halifaxj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sth  day  of  August^ 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Conunissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

Bj  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

iastoonferenee,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
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Mr.  William  MaodoDnell,  of  Argyle,  Tarmoath  Goanty,  If  ova  Sootia, 
a  trader,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  45,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Holliday,  of  the  city  of  Qnebec,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  A. 
Fraser  &  Oo.,  fish-merchants,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
inatters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  46,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  afBdavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqairy 
iby  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Montais,  of  Arichat.    (No.  129,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Christopher  Smyth,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  130,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Ingham  Brand,  of  Pnbnico.    (No.  131,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Edward  Hirtle,  of  Lanenbarg  Town.    (No.  132,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bafas  Biser,  of  Bose  Bay,  coanty  of  Lanenbarg.    (No.  133,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  John  Morien,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  134,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Smeltzer,  of  Lanenbarg  Town.    (No.  136,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  EJlias  Eichards,  of  G^tsou's  Cove,  county  of  Lanenbarg.    (No. 

136,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Getson,  of  Getsou's  Cove,  coanty  of  Lunenburg.    (No. 

137,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Pnblicover,  of  New  Dublin,  coanty  of  Lanenbarg.    (No. 

138,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr«  Donald  McDonald,  of  Main-aDieu,  Cape  Breton.  (No.  139,  Ap- 
X^endix  G.) 

Mr.  John  Bagnall,  of  Gabarns,  Cape  Breton.    (No.  140,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Bosdet,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  141,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  Marmean,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  142,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  David  Grouchy,  of  Descoasse,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  143,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isidore  Leblanc,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  144,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Bryan  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  145,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Simon  Ferris,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  146,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Oreighton,  of  West  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  147, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Levesconte,  of  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  148,  Appendix 

«.) 

Mr.  William  Wentzell,  of  Moose  Harbor.    (No.  149,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Pardon  Gardner,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  160,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  County.    (No.  151,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Port  Mouton.    (No.  152,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  J.  McDonald,  of  Port  Jolile,  Queens  Oouuty.    (No.  L53,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  William  Frehel,  of  Arichat.    (No.  154,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Diggdon,  of  Port  Medway.    (No.  155,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald,  of  Whitehaven,  county  of  Guysboro.    (No. 
156,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  George  Murphy,  of  Port  Hood«    (No.  157,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  James  Phelan,  of  Arichat,  Kova  Scotia.    (No.  158,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Trescot  tben  stated  that  he  desired  to  make  a  motion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Gommissioners,  which  he  read  in  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission  :  As  the  time  is  now  approaoh- 
ing  when  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  British  case  will  be  closed,  and  we  will  be 
reqoired  to  open  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  we  wonld  ask  leave  to 
make  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  onr  .prooeediog,  as  it  has  been  at  present 
arxanged. 

AecordiD^  to  the  present  arrangement  it  will  be  oar  dnty  to  open  our  case  in  advance 
of  the  testimony,  by  layine  before  yon  the  general  scheme  of  oar  argnment,  and  indi- 
cating the  points  npon  which  evidence  will  be  sabmitted  in  its  snp^rt. 

The  chanioter  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  now  sabmitted  in  support  of  the 
British  case,  and  the  tenor  of  that  which  we  will  offer  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
evidoDoe  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  we  were  allowed  to  examine  oat  of  order),  have 
impressed  as  with  the  conviction  that  a  practical  discassion  of  the  real  issaes  will  be 
more  certainly  secured,  and  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Commission  will  be  more 
wiaely  economized,  if  we  are  allowed  to  snbmit  soch  views  as  it  may  be  oar  daty  to 
maintain,  at  the  close  instead  of  in  advance  of  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

As  we  understand  the  wish  of  both  governments  to  be  that  the  whole  discassion 
shall  be  as  frank  and  fall  as  possible,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  be  disposed 
to  allow  us  to  adopt  such  an  arrangement  as  would  in  onr  judgment  best  enable  us  to 
lay  b^oce  yon  a  complete  presentment  of  the  opinions  of  the  government  we  repre- 
teat.  And  we  feel  more  assured  in  that  opinion  as  this  privilege  deprives  counsel  on 
the  other  side  of  no  aavantajj;e  which  they  now  possess.  For  besides  the  right  to  reply 
to  the  printed  argument,  which  they  now  have,  we  would  of  course  expect  that  they 
voald  also  be  allowed  the  right  of  oral  reply  if  thev  desired  to  exercise  it. 

An  <»etiing  speech  is  not  necessary,  as  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  have  shown,  but 
it  wooid  be  obviously  improper  to  submit  this  case  without  a  careful  review  of  the 
testimony  which  will  have  been  offered  on  both  sides.  And  this  can  be  done  with  more 
convenience  and  thoroughness  by  an  oral  speech  than  by  a  written  argument.  To  say 
all  that  it  may  be  our  dnty  to  say  in  a  printed  argument  would  be  impossible  without 
sveUing  it  into  a  volume  of  unreadable  proportions. 

It  is  onr  purpose  to  make  the  printed  argument  a  complete  but  concise  summary  of 
the  contention,  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  involved,  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  testimony.  This  we 
can  do,  so  as  to  make  it  an  efficient  help  to  you  in  your  own  examination  of  the  case, 
if  we  are  not  compelled  to  overload  it  with  all  the  discussion  which  the  evidence  and 
the  oaae  itself  sugffesti  bat  which  we  would  sufficiently  dispose  of  in  oral  argument. 

We  would  the^ore  request  permission  so  to  distribute  .the  arffument  on  our  side  as 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  submitting  our  views  orally,  upon  rail  comparison  of  all 
the  testimony  taken.  It  is  no  small  inducement  to  make  this  request  that  we  believe 
that  upon  the  close  of  the  testimony  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  mach  argument 
whi^  we  can  scarcely  avoid  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  testimony. 
BespectfuUy, 

RICH.  H.  DANA,  Jr.. 
WM.  HENRY  TRESCOT, 

CounBclfar  United  States, 
Mr.  Foster  supported  the  application. 

Mr.  Doutre  stated  that  the  matter  shonld  receive  consideration,  and 
requested  permission  to  defer  giving  a  definite  answer  until  the  next 
meetiiig. 
The  Oommissioii  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  !•  GALT. 

JbjBAlNCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 
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PEOTOCOL  XXVL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  twenty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2dih  day  of  August, 
1877. 

The  Oommimon  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  OommissioQers,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tory,  of  Gaysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  customs  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  47,  Appendix  P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  motion  made  at  the  last 
conference  by  Mr.  Trescot.  He  stated  that  the  British  Agent  was  will- 
ing to  consent  to  the  following  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
qnestion,  namely,  that  if  the  United  States  counsel  desired  to  make  oral 
arguments  in  closing,  these  must  be  submitted  simultaneously  with  the 
written  arguments  on  the  United  States  side  required  by  the  rules 
adopted  for  the  procedure  of  the  Commission  ;  after  which  it  should  be 
competent  for  the  British  side  to  reply  both  orally  and  in  writing,  if 
both  methods  of  reply  were  desired  by  them. 

Mr.  Trescot,  in  reply,  said  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Thomson  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the 
object  of  their  motion  was  to  have  the  oral  reply  of  the  British  counsel 
to  their  oral  arguments,  then  to  file  the  United  States  printed  argument, 
leaving  to  the  British  counsel  their  right  of  final  printed  reply  to  the 
printed  argument  of  the  United  States.  What  they  desired  was  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  as  regarded  by  the  British  counsel,  and  Mr.  Thorn* 
son's  proposal  did  not  accomplish  that;  which  they  deemed  a  fair  request. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  replied,  and  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Poster,  and  Mr.  Doutre 
subsequently  addressed  the  Commissioners.    (See  Appendix  J.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Trescot  handed  in  the  following 
amendment  which  he  proposed  should  be  made  in  Bule  III: 

*'  Ordered  by  the  Commissioners,  That  the  third  paragraph  of  the  third 
rule  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ^  the  evidence  in  re- 
ply shall  be  commenced'  the  following:  'when  the  whole  evidence  is 
concluded,  either  side  may,  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  address  the  Com- 
missioners orally,  the  British  government  having  the  right  of  reply.'" 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Commissioners  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  give  an  early  decision  upon  it. 

Mr.  Robert  MacDougall,  of  Port  Hood,  high  sherifi:  of  the  county  of 
Inverness,  in  Cape  Breton,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  M.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Poster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  in- 
quiry by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  159, 
Appendix  G ) 

Mr.  Daniel  West,  of  Grand  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  160, 
Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Michael  Molnnes,  of  Port  Daniel,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  161, 
Anpendix  O.) 
The  Ck>iD  mission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peotocol  XXVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fieheries  Commission  at  the  tweniy'Seventh 
conference^  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  30th  day  of  August^ 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners/ and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Ofpat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Dr.  Pierre  Fortin,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  formerly  commander  of 
a  Canadian  omiser  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
49,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dontre  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  James  Hickson,  of  Bathnrst,  fishery  overseer  for  the  county  of 
GioQcester,  New  Brunswick,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  50,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Bnos  Gardner,  of  Tusket,  in  the  county  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, fishery  overseer,  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  was  called, 
aod  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
^I,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
bv  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Whiteway  then  read  affidavits  made  by  the  following  persons  rela- 
tive to  the  present  inquiry  : 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogerson,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  162,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Mercer,  of  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland.  (No.  163,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Fiander,  of  Coomb's  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (No.  164,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  George  Bishop,  of  Burin,  Newfoundland.    (No.  165,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hickman,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  166,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  Lake,  sr.,  of  Fortune,  Newfoundland.  (No.  167,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  George  Simms,  of  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland.  (No.  168,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Holmaxi,  Harboar  Breton,  Newfoundland.    (No.  169, 
Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  POSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pboioool  XXVIII. 

Record  of  the  proeeedinga  cf  the  FUkeries  Commiman  at  the  twenty-eighth 
oof^ference,  held  at  Hal^fax^  Nova  ScotiOj  on  the  31at  day  ofAuguaty  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectiyely,  were  present: 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Doutre  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by  the 
following  persons : 

Mr.  John  LeGresley,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  170,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  B.  Fauvel,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  171,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  LeGros,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  172,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Adolphus  E.  Collas,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  173.  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Orange,  of  Paspebiac,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  174, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joshua  Mourant^  of  Paspebiac,  Provinee  of  Quebec  (No.  175, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Frank  Leblanc,  of  Port  Daniel,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  176, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Remon,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  QuebeCi  (No. 
177,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  O^Connor,  of  Little  Pabos,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  178, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Luce,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  179, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Henry  Price,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  18), 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Hymon,  mayor  of  the  township  of  Cape  de  Rosier, 
Grande  Greve.    (No.  181,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Abraham  Gavey,  of  Grande  Greve,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No. 
182,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  of  L'Ance  au  Beaufils,  Province  of  Quebec. 
(No.  183,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Christopher  Baker,  of  Cape  Cove.    (No.  184,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  David  Phillips,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  185, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Richard  Miller,  of  Peninsula,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  186, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Rooney,  of  Perce,  Province  of  Quebec.  (No.  187,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Francis  Le  Brnn,  of  Jersey,  at  present  residing  at  Perce.  (No. 
188,  Appendix  G.)  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Mr.  William  Johnstone,  of  House  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

189,  AppendLK  O.) 

Mr.  Charles  Foamier,  of  Magdalen  Bi^er,  Provinee  of  Qaebeo.    (No. 

190,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Alexis  Noil,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Qaebeo.    (No,  191,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr,  John  Pack  wood,  of  Cape  Bosier,  Province  of  Quebec    (No.  192, 
Appwdix  G.) 

Mr.  Mesiah  Tapp,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Qoebec.    (No.  193,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  Samnel,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  194,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Trachey,  of  Peree,  Province  of  Quebec    (No.  195,  Ai>- 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  Edward  Burn,  of  Fox  Biver,  Province  of  Quebec    (No.  196,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Jos^h  D.  Pajson,  of  Westport,  Digby  County.    (No.  197,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cook,  of  Gape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  198,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  W.  Wise,  of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick.    (No.  199,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  F.  Cheney,  of  Nantaoket  Island,  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  tJie  United  States,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  3,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  exanuaed  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
a  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  aiBdayits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry, 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  James  Flynn,  of  Perec    (No.  200,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Edmnnd  Flynn,  of  Perce.    (No.  201,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Vardoo,  of  Malbay.    (No.  202,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  G.  Damaiesq,  of  Fox  BiTcr.    (No.  203,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  Campion,  of  Magdalen  Biver.    (No.  204,  Appendix  G. ) 
Mr.  Alexis  Malonln,  of  Griffin's  Cove    (No.  205,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  Gaul,  of  Donglas  Town.    (No.  206,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Bobert  Tapp,  of  Fox  Biver.    (No.  207,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Lnke  McCauley,  of  Douglas  Town.    (No.  208,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  McBay,  of  Gaspc    (No.  209,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABB  FOBD. 
DVVIGHT  FOSTEfi. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Pbotocol  XXIX. 

Record  of  ike  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Oammissio9i  at  the  twenty-ninth 
eonfereneej  hetd  at  Halifnx^  Nova  Scotia^  on  like  Ut  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  parsnant  to  adjournment 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Ooromission- 
«r8,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  decision  : 

^^The  Oommissioners  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Dana  and  Trescot,  decided  that — 

*^  Having  due  regard  to  the  right  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  general  and  final  reply,  the  Commissioners  cannot  modify  the  rules 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  impair  or  diminish  such  right.  Each  party 
will,  however,  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  rules,  be  allowed  to  offer 
its  concluding  argument,  either  orally  or  in  writing;  and  if  orally,  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  written  resume  or  summary  thereof,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Oommissioners,  such  resume  or  summary  being  fur- 
nished within  the  said  period. 

*<  Mr.  Kellogg  dissenting." 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  the  following  notice  of  motion  : 

**The  Counsel  and  Agent  of  the  United  States  move  the  honorable 
Commissioners  to  rule  and  declare  that — 

^<  It  is  not  competent  for  this  Gonnnission  to  award  any  compensation 
for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  practice  of  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies, 
&c.,  and  from  being  allowed  to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters,  do 
not  constitute  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation,  and  shall 
be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal." 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  3d  of  September,  at 
noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


PEOTOCCL  XXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirtieth  con- 
ference^ held  at  HalifojCj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  3d  duy  of  September,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Ford  then  presented  to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  copies  of  the  ^<  Brief  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment" in  reply  to  the  ^^  Brief  for  the  United  States  upon  the  question 
of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  inshore  fisheries  and  territorial  waters  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  British  North  America."    (Appendix  K.) 

Mr.  Doutre  next  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Francis  Noll,  of  Fox  River.    fNo.  210,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  James  Jessop,  of  Newport.    (No.  211,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  S.  B.  Hammond,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  212,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  Lloyd,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  213,  Appendix  G.)   , 
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Mr.  James  Alexander,  of  Point  St.  Peters.    (No.  214,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  George  Prevel,  of  St.  George  of  Malbay.    (No.  215,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Devot,  of  the  Basin,  Amherst  Island,  Magdalen  Islands. 
(No.  216,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Sinette,  of  Griffin's  Gove.    (No.  217,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Phelan,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  218,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Sixte  Laftauoe,  of  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

219,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gabriel  Oormier,  of  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 

220,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  A.  Conway,  of  Gkisp^.    (No.  221,  Appendix  G  ) 
Mr.  Philias  Sirois,  of  I/Islet,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  222,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Renonf,  of  Carlisle,  Province  of  Qaebec.    (No.  223,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  William  P.  Bower,  of  Point  St.  Peter.    (No.  224,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Hippoljte  Bondman,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  225,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Francois  Cormier,  of  Esquimanx  Point.    (No.  226,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Placide  Doyle,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  227,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Gabriel  Cormier,  of  Esquimanx  Point.    (No.  228,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bondman,  of  Esquimaux  Point.    (No.  229,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Julias  Boudreau,  of  Esquimaux  Point    (No.  230,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Philip  Tonzel,  of  Sheldrake,  Produce  of  Quebec.    (No.  231,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Bouchard,  of  Amherst  Harbour,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No. 
232,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Giibriel  Seaboyer,  of  Lower  LaHave,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  233,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Patrick  Mnllins,  of  South  Bar,  Sydne}^  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  234, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Michael  Boouey,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  235, 
Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  Peter  Briord,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  236, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Douglas  Town,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No. 
237,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Pierre  Brochu,  of  Seven  Islands,  Province  of  Quebec    (No.  238, 
Appendix  6.) 

Mr.  Isaac  Chouinard,  of  Cape  Chat,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  239, 
Appendix  G.) 
Blr.  Austin  Locke,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  240,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  McAdams,  of  Lockeport.    (No.  241,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Messie  Foamier,  of  Grand  Vallee,  Province  of  Quebec.    (No.  242, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Haddon,  of  Grande  Isle,  Magdalen  Islands.    (No.  243, 
Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Carter,  of  PortMouton.    (No.  244,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  McLeod,  of  Port  Daniel.    (No.  245,  Appendix  G  ) 
Mr.  Allen  Matthews,  of  East  Bagged  Islands.    (No.  246,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  jr.,  of  Port  Mulgrave.    (No.  247,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Guysborough.    (No.  248,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Crow  Harbor,  county  of  Guysborough. 
(^'o.  249,  Appendix  G.) 
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Mr.  Miebael  Bobertson,  of  Port  JoUie^  Qaeea's  Gouaty.    (So.  250, 
Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Geoffrey  H.  Pablicover,  of  C>ettoa^s  Oove^  Laneaborg.    (No.  251, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  S.  Seaboyer,  of  Rose  Bay,  Lanenbcirg.    (So.  252,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Bitcey,  sr.,  of  Lower  LaHave.    (No.  253,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  254,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Archibald  B.  Skinner,  of  Port  Hastings.    (No.  255,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Munroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  256,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Matthew  Mnnroe,  of  Whitehaven.    (No.  257,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjonrned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKICE  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedUigs  of  the  Fisheries  CommissioH  at  the  thirty -first  con- 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Uh  day  of  September j  ).d77. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  was  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Cominissiouers, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dontre  then  read  i^davits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Rennels,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  258,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  McAdams,  of  Port  JoUie.    (No.  259,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  of  Port  Monton.    (No.  260,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  John  D.  Richard,  of  LaHave  Island,  and  now  of  Getson's  Cove. 
(No.  261,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Colin  McLeod,  of  Brooklyn,  Qaeen's  Connty.  (No.  263,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  James  Bnscber,  of  Port  Moaton.    (No.  263,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  William  Ross,  collector  of  easterns  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  52,  Ap()endix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Charles  Creed,  of  Halifax,  a  general  broker,  and  secretary  to  the 
Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  of  Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Canso,  a  flsh  merchant  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  54,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mh  Weatherbe.    No  crossexamiDation 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Dootte  tbeti  rsad  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  John  P.  Ufurdiner,  of  Cape  Sable  Island.    (No.  264,  Appendix  6.> 
Mr.  Alexander  Giliies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  265,  Appendix  O.) 
Mr.  Henry  Hemlow,  sr.,  of  Lisoomb,  Nova  Sootia.    (No.  266,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  William  Watts,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  267,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Joehaa  Smith,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  268,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Livinitston  Ooggins,  of  Westport,  Digby  Ooanty.    (No.  269,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 
Mr.  Martia  Wentzell,  of  Lower  LaHave.    (No.  270,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  William  B.  Ohristian,  of  Prospect,  Nova  Sootfa.    (No.  271,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mc  Alexander  McDonald,  of  Port  Hood  Island.    (No.  273,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Anivos  Gillies,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  273,  Appendix  G.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBIGE  DELFOSSB. 
£.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  OLABB  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Pbotoool  XXXIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  second 
eonfiremee^  helA  cat  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  5tk  day  of  Septeinber^ 
1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  andi 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the- 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioaers, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  the  notice  of  motion  which  had  been  filed  by  him  at 
the  conference  of  the  1st  of  September  (see  Protocol  No.  XKIX),  and- 
sapported  the  application  made  therein  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson,  Mr.  Dontre,  Mr.  Weatherbe,  and  Mr.  White  way 
answered  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  Trescot  and 
Mr.  Dana  replied.  (No.  3,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Oommission  then  adjoarned  till  4  p.  m.  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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PBOTOOOL    XXXIIL 

RyoordoftTis  proceedings  of  ike  Fisheries  Oommission  at  the  thirty-third 
conference,  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  ^  6tib  day  of  September^ 

1877. 

The  Oommisaloii  met  at  noon,  as  appointeJ. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference ;  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  theOonunissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  read  certain  docnments  relative  to  the  liability  to  confis- 
cation of  United  States  vessels  for  obtaining  supplies,  transshipping 
cargoes,  &c.    (No.  3,  Appendix  J.) 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson,  and 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Dana  then  resumed  his  speech,  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day. 

The  Commission  then  retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  their  return  the 
President  read  the  following  decision  : 

'<  The  Commission  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  1st  instant, 
decide — 

^^That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award  com- 
pensation for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  nor  for 
the  purchasing  of  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  nor  for  the  permission  to 
transship  cargoes  in  British  waters." 

Sir  Alexander  Oalt  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  decision,  which  was  unanimous."  (See  No.  3,  Appen- 
dix J.) 

Mr.  Marshal  Paquet,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  coo- 
uected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  55,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Mclsaac,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  56,  Appendix  P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tierney,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  57,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  James  McPhee,  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  58,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination 
was  desired. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Eraser.    (No.  274,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Whiteway  also  handed  in  a  certified  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Earl  of  Eimberley  to  Governor  Hill,  dated  the  7th  July,  1871,  relative 
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to  the  admission  of  United  States  fishermen  to  the  Newfoundland  waters. 
(Appendix  N.) 

Mr.  John  Macdonald,  of  East  Point,  Prinoe  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  59,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.    No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 
The  Ck>mmission  a^jonmed  at  5  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKICB  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEKGNE. 


Pbotocol  XXXIV. 

Beoord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  tlhe  thirtyfourth 
eonferenoej  held  at  MalifaXj  Nova  Sootia^  on  the  1th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Oommission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference;  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
era,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Pattillo,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fi8h-merchan^, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqalry.    (No.  60,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Thomson  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  John  R.  Macdonald,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  61,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  D.  Macdonald,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farnier 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  62,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross*exa mined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Richardson,  of  Chester,  Lunenburg  County,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  63,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Nass,  of  Chester,  Lunenburg  County,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  64,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Robert  Tonng,  of  Caraquette,  New  Brunswick,  a  fish-merchant, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  65,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witDess  was  examined  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Ronald  Maedonald,  of  East  Point,  Prinoe  Edward  Island,  a 
farmer  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  K^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inqairy.    (No.  66,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Holland  0.  Payson,  of  Westport,  Dlgby  Goiinty,  fishery  overseer, 
was  called,  and  ^ve  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  67,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Clement  McTsaac,  of  Bast  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inqairy.    (No.  6S,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Laughlin  Macdonald,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fisher- 
man, was  caUe<1,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry,    (No.  69,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Joseph  Beaton,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  ^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inqairy.    (No.  70,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Divvies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  James  Melnnis,  of  Sonris,  Prinoe  Edward  Island,  a  fisherman, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  71,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coasting-schooner,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  72,  Ap- 
pendix F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies.  No  cross-examination  was 
desired. 

Mr.  John  McLellan,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  Asheriaan, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inqairy.    (No.  73,  Appendix  P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Champion,  of  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inqairy.    (No.  74,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

The  Oommission  adjoarned  till  Monday,  the  17th  September  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELF088B. 
E.  H.  KELIX)GG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIQHT  POSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB, 
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Protocol  XXXV, 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  fhe  thirty-fifth 
eonferenocj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  nth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  GonnnissioQ  met  at  noon,  pursnant  to  adjoornment. 

The  three  Goinmissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  Fecor<le  of  the 
la9t  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Goinmissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  0.  Gnnningham,  of  Gape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Sootia,  a  mas- 
ter mariner,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  75,  Appen- 
dix F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Rngrgles,  of  Westiwrt,  Dfgby  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
easterns  officer,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  76,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia,  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  o&  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  77,  Appendix  P.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Poster. 

Mr.  Weatherbe  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present 
inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  John  Bethell,  of  West  Bancrow,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  275,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Edi^rd  D.  Tremain,  of  Port  Hood.    (No.  276,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Robert  Gurrie,  of  Louis  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  277,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Parker  Matthews,  of  Black  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  278,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Robert  Deagle,  of  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island.  (No.  279, 
Appendix  G). 

Mr.  James  Oarey,  of  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Sisotia.  (No.  280,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Pinkham,  of  Booth  Bay,  State  of  Maine.  (No.  281,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Renben  Harlow,  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  282,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Judah  G.  Smith,  of  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  283,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Amos  H.  Outhousei  of  Tiverton,  Nova  ScoOia^  (No.  284,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  John  Merchant,  of  Hardwicke,  Northumberland  Gonnty.  (No. 
285,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Wallace  Trask,  of  Little  River,  Nova  SL-otia.  (No.  286,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  G^rge  B.  Mosley,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  287,  Appendix 
O.) 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Payson,  of  Westport,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  288,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Bleazer  Orowell,  of  darkens  Harbor,  Nova  Sootia.    (No.  289, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Daniel  V.  Kenny,  of  Gape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  290, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  Merritt,  of  Sandy  Oove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  291,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Denton,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  292, 
Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  Joseph  £•  Denton,  of  Little  Biver,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  293,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  McKay,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  294,  Appendix  G  ) 

Mr.  Whitefield  Oathoase,  of  Tiverton,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  295,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Snow,  of  Di^by,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  296,  Appendix  G.) 

Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  297,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Byron  P.  Ladd,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  298,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Abram  Thurston,  of  Sanford,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  299,  Appen- 
dix G.) 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Byerson,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  300,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  G.  Eakins,  jr.,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  301, 
Appendix  G.) 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XXXVI. 

Eecard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  sixth 
conferencej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Sootiaj  on  the  ISth  day  of  September , 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  William  H.  Harrington,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commission 
and  fish  agent,  was  call^,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  78,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Da  vies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  John  Purney,  of  Sandy  Point,  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  a  fish-mer- 
chant, was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  79,  Appendix  F.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Noble,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  commission  and  fish 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  80,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  James  Barry,  of  the  customs  department  at  Ottawa,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 
81,  Appendix  F.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 
by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Daniel  Boss,  of  North  Eustico,  P.  B.  L    (No.  302,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  A.  McLeod,  of  Kensington,  P.  £.  L    (No.  303,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Chepstow,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  304,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Donald  McOormack,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  £.  L    (No.  305,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Angus  B.  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  B.  I.    (No.  306,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Peter  McDonald,  of  Souris,  P.  B.  I.    (No.  307,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  John  Mclntyre,  of  Fairfield,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  308,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Midiael  McDonald,  of  French  Biver,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  309,  Appen- 
dix G.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  310,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Dominick  Deviant,  of  North  Bustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  311,  Appen- 
dix 6.) 
Mr.  Bobert  Carson,  of  North  Bustico,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  312,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Charles  McEachan,  of  Township  No.  46.    (No.  313,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  McLean,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  E.  I.    (No.  314,  Appendix 
G.) 
Mr.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  of  Black  Bush,  P.  B.  I.    fNo.  316,  Appendix  G.) 
Mr.  Thooias  Milner,  of  Parker's  Cove,  Nova  Scotia.    (No.  316,  Ap- 
pendix G.) 

Mr.  James  W.  Cousins,  of  Digby  Town,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  317,  Ap- 
pendix  G.) 

Mr.  David  Swain,  of  Port  Clyde,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  318,  Appendix 
G.) 

Mr.  Bobert  Henry  Bolman,  of  Sand  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  (No.  319, 
Appendix  G.) 

This  closed  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  witnesses,  expected  at  a  later  date,  permission  to  examine 
whom,  during  the  course  of  the  United  States  evidence,  was  asked  and 
obtained. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCI8  CLABE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
4f 
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Protocol  XXXVII. 

Record  of  the  proceedinfji  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty-seventh 
conference^  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Idth  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  commencing  the  case  of  the  United  States,  stated  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  make  any  formal  opening,  but  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  examining  witnesses,  he  would  hand  in  certain  statistical 
documents  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  in  fish  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America. 

These  statistics  were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  as  to  their  correct- 
ness by  the  compiler,  Mr.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  of  Boston.  (Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  David  Ingersoll,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  then 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
<No.  4,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  S. 
B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Attwood,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
^ave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (!No.  5, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  thirty  eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2i)th  day  of  September, 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Se-cretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Att«^ood  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
S.  R.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Whiteway,  by  consent,  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisber- 
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man.  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  6,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XXXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commisfnon  at  the  thirty-ninth 
conference  J  held  at  Halifax  j  N'ova  Scotia,  on  thelst  day  of  September  j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  Uiree  Commissioners  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Barzillai  Kemp  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Attwood  was  recalled,  and  handed  in  a  statement  of 
bftDk-fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  fish  merchant  and 
outfitter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  7,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson.  Mr.  Whiteway  further  cross-examined  the  witness  by 
ooDsent 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  fishing- vessels 
and  outfitter,  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  8,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway.  0^ 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Proctoool  XL. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortieth  con- 
/erenecj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  September  ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present.  i    ^^^.^ 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tiie  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mn  Joshna  Paine,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  9,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Freeman,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  10,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Bangs  A.  Lewis,  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  merchant  and  out- 
fitter of  vessels,  was  next  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  11,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examine  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


PaOTOOOL  XLI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-first 
conference,  held  at  Ral\fax^  Hfova  Scotia^  on  the  2Uh  da}^  of  September. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  James  W.  Graham,  of  Weilfleet,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  12,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  ki  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  from  1866  to  1876  inclusive.    (No.  2,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Davies  requested  that  similar  returns  might  be  produced  show- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  years  1856  to  1866. 

Mr.  Daniel  0.  Newoomb,  of  Wellfleet|  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  13,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 
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Mr.  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Newbaryport,  Mass.,  iiispectx)r  of  customs, 
and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evideoce  on  oath  ou 
matters  connected  with  the  inqniry.    (Ko.  14,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dayies. 

Mr.  Isaiah  0.  Young,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  an  ontfltter  of  vessels,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.    (No.  15,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Daniels,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  16,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Oliver,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
17,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Pbotocol  XLII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  second 
eonferencCy  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  25th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  George  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sailmaker, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  18,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Orne,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  19,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  ^by 
Mr.  Davies,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maddocks,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fish-dealer,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
20,  Appendix  L.) 
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Tbe  witDess  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre,  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUKIOE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

PRAkoiS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-third 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  26th  day  of  September ^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Maddocks  was  resumed  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  firm,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  21,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Dana  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Cristopher  C.  Poole,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  234,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Russell  D.  Terry,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  235,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  236,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  White,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  237,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  238,  Appendix  M.) 
[N.  B.— Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  United  States  affidavits  had 
been  already  printed  in  Boston,  but  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission.] 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty  fourth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  27th  day  of  September j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present.      Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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By  direotioQ  of  the  Presideat,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  confereace,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Seoretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Aaron  Kiggs,  of  Gloncester,  Mas?.,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  22,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bowe,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (So. 
23j  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gitle,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  packer  and  deputy  inspector 
of  mackerel  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  24,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  ex^amined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.10  p.*  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEICB  DBLFOS8E. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  XLV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-fifth 
eonference^  held  at  SalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2^th  day  of  September^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  John  S.  Evitt,  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland,  a  master  mar- 
iner and  dealer  in  fish,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  25,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  by  consent  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Davies  requested  permission  to  examine  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    The  request  was  granted;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia, 
a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  82,  Appendix  F.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Davies  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dana. 

Mr.  William  B.  Smith  was  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  certain 
points. 

Ur.  Benjamin  F.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  26,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  27,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  Monday,  the  1st  day  ot 
October,  at  noon. 

MAUKICE  DELFOSSB. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Peotocol  XLVI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fortysixih 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 

1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  His  Honor  Judge 
Hazen  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fawn.    (No.  1,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  John  Mclnnis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No  28,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Procter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business,  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  29,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
M.  Davies  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Protocol  XLVn. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  forty-second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2d  day  of  October, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present.    Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved^  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Gardner,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  inspector  of  customs,  was 
ealledy  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  30,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (So.  31,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Michael  Macauley,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  32,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies  and,  by  consent,  by  Mr.  WhitQway. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin  was  recalled  and  reexamined  by  Mr.  Dana.  Mr. 
Weatherbe  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Turner,  of  Isle  of  Haut,  State  of  Maine,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  33,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MADRIOE  DBLF088B. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  XLVIIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-eighth 
conferenccj  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Sd  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  Uuited  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Ezra  Turner  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Rowe,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evideuce  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
3^  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Moses  Tarr,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  fish-merchant, 
was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  35,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ashby,  jr.,  of  Noank,  Conn.,  a  flshermanf  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
36,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGIJ^E. 


Protocol  XLIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  forty-ninth 
conference^  held  at  HaltfaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  4:th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Davies  handed  in  reports,  extracted  from  Canadian  newspapers, 
of  jndgments  delivered  by  Sir  William  Young,  in  the  vice-admiralty 
court  of  Halifax,  on  the  following  cases-: 

The  Wampatnck,  6th  December,  1870.    (Fo.  2,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  H.  Wanson,  10th  February,  1871.    (No.  3,  Appendix  P.) 

The  A.  J.  Franklin,  10th  February,  1871.    [^o.  4,  Appendix  P.) 

The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  November,  1871.    (No.  6,  Appendix  P.) 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Brown,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and 
fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  37,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Mills,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  a  farmer  and  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  38,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  39,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dickey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  40 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Dontre. 

Mr.  Alvarado  Gray,  of  Brooksville,  State  of  Maine,  a  fi^sherman,  was 
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called,  and  gave  evideoce  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inqoiry. 
(No.  41,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe  and  by  Whiteway. 
The  Commission  adjoarned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

•     MAURICE  DELF08SE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  L. 

Beoordo/the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fiftieth  conferencCy 
held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  5th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commisaion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Halbert,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  and  pilot 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Speedwell,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
<m  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  42,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  partially  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  requested 
permission  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  examination  until  some  fish- 
ermen at  present  in  the  port  of  Halifax  had  given  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Gastanus  M.  Smalley,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

43.  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Googins,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No. 

44,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Burgess,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  45,  Ap- 
pendix L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brier,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  46, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 

Mr.  Dexter  F.  Walsh,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  47^ 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Londrigan,  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  S'ewfonndlaDd,  a  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  48,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mx.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Richard  Hopkins,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  49, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Clark,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  50, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  8th  of  October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotocol  LL 

Eecord  of  the  proceeAings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-first 
conference^  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  eighth  day  of  Ootobery 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Agents  of  Great 
Britain  copies  of  233  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  printed  in  Boston.    (Appendix  M,  1  to  233.) 

The  President  inquired  whether  these  affidavits  were  put  in  without 
being  read  by  consent  of  the  British  side. 

Permission  was  requested  by  Mr.  Weatherbe  to  state  next  day  what 
course  the  British  side  desired  to  pursue  in  this  respect.  H 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hnlbert  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter.   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  a  master  mariner  and  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  51,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  William  Perry,  of  Sheet  Harbor,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaman 
and  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  52,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Doutre. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  deputy  collector  of  customs,  of  Deer  Isle,  State 
of  Maine,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on 
oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  53,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Weatherbe. 

Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher,  of  Eastport,  Me,  express  and  commission 
agent,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  bn  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (So.  64,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Peotoool  LII. 

Beeord  of  the  proeeeiings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  second 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9th  day  of  October j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Oreat  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  stated  that  Her  Mtyesty's  Agent  had  no  objection 
to  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  filed  without 
being  read. 

Tke  examination  of  Mr.  Wilford  J.  Fisher  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot   The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

Hr.  Joseph  Lakeman,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
|[a?e evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  55, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  an  owner  of  vessels  and 
OQtfttter,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
*ith  the  inquiry.    (No.  66,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster. 
Ttie  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  FisherisB  Commission  at  the  fifty-third  con- 
ferenccj  held  at  Hali/aXy  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  10th  day  of  Octobery  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Smith  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Poster. 
The  witness  wa«  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Oilman  S.  Williams,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  police  officer,  and 
formerly  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters 
connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No  57,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
S.  E.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  dav  at  noon. 

MAURICK  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KEILOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  fourth  con- 
ferenocy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  11th  day  of  October j  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  aad  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams  was  resumed  by  Mr.  8.  R. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  David  W.  Low,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  postmaster,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  68, 
Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Pbotocol  LV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  fifth  con- 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  JS^ova  Scotiay  on  the  12th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Agents. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davies. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  antil  Monday,  the  15th  day  of 
October,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOS8E. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  LVI. 

Bea)rd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  siwth 
eonferenccj  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  15th  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  David  W.  Low  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Dana,  and  again  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Davies  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Foster  then  read  affidavits  made  relative  to  the 
present  inquiry  by  the  following  persons : 
Mr.  Joseph  McPhee,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  230,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  William  Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  240,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Solomon  Pool,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  24=1,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swim,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  242,  Appendix  M.) 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Carter,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  243,  Appendix  M.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGJNE. 
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Protocol  LVII, 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  seventh 
conference^  held  at  Hal^axj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  16th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signe<l  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Eliphalet  W.  French,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  a  fish-merchant,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry.   (No.  59,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  afSdavits  made  relative  to  the  present  inqniry 
by  the  following  persons : 

Mr.  Winthrop  Thurston,  of  Bockport,  Mass.    (No.  244,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  James  A.  Colson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  245,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Coas,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  246,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Tupper,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.    (No.  247,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  William  Davis,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  master  mariner  and  fish- 
erman, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  ^,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
DaviCH. 

Mr.  William  O.  Cook,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
61,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Edward  Hill,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  62, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  John  Conley,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
63,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  John  C.  Knowlton,  of  Bockport,  Mass.,  a  fisherman,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  64,  Apx)endix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABB  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 
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Protocol  LVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty-eighth  eonf- 
ftrence,  held  at  HalifaXy  Nova  Scotiay  on  the  nth  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Ck)inmis8ion  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  ooDference,  which  were  approved,  and  sigQed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents, 

Mr.  James  H.  Myrick,  of  Boston,  engaged  in  the  fishing  basiness,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
(No.  65,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Da  vies. 

Mr.  Foster  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry 

by  Mr.  Hanson  B.  Joyce,  of  Swan's  Island,  Me.    (No.  248,  Appendix  M.) 

Mr.  Chresten  Nelson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  fisherman  and  sail-maker, 

was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 

inquiry.     (No.  66,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
8.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo,  of  North  Stoughton,  Mass.,  $t  retired  fisher- 
man, was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.     (No.  67,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DBLFOSSB. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABB  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBRGNE. 


Pbotocol  LIX. 

Record  of  (he  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  fifty  ninth  con- 
fereneej  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  ISth  day  of  October y  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  James  W.  Pattillo  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cot.   This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, at  Washington,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  68,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  interrupted  in  order  to  call 
a  witness  at  present  in  Halifax  Harbor. 
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Mr.  William  J.  Nass,  a  master  mariner  and  fisherman,  of  Chester, 
Kova  Scotia,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  69, 
Appendix  D.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixtieth  con- 
ferenoe^  held  at  Ralifax^  Nova  8cotia^  on  the  \^th  day  of  October^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
Isist  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Baird  was  resumed  by  Dana.    The  wit- 
ness was  cross-examine  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  Whiteway. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Cburcfaill,  of  Rustico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  United 
States  citizen^  flsh^merohant,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on 
matters  connected- with  the  inquiry.    (No.  70,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was' examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hall,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  of  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  fish-merchant,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  on  oath 
on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.    (No.  71,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  22d  Octo- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARB  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Peotoool  LXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  first  con- 
ference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  Sta'w  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Fait,  of  Gloacester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing  bnsi- 
Dess,  waa  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with 
the  inquiry.    (No.  7^,  Api>endiz  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Thorn  sou. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pew,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
John  Pew  &.  Sons,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  was  called,  and 
gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No.  73, 
Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Gleorge  W.  Plumer,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  commission  merchant 
and  fish-dealer,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.    (No.  74,  Appendix  L.) 
The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m.  until  the  next  dar,  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  LXIL 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Finheries  Ojifimmion  at  the  slxty^seoond 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Ifova  Scotia^  on  the  2M  day  of  October ^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  OroAt  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  tbe  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonferenoe,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
tbe  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  George  W.  Plumer  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana. 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Weatherbe. 

Mr.  James  A.  Pettes,  of  Grand  Manan,  a  hotel-keeper  and  fisherman, 
vas  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
ioqairy.     (No.  75,  Appendix  L.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Trescot  and  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowe,  of  Gloncester,  Mass.,  an  owner  and  fitter  of  fishing 
vessels,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (Ko.  76,  ApiJendix  L.) 

Tbe  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Foster  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Wonson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  fishing 
bosioess,  was  called,  and  ga^^e  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiry.    (No.  77,  Appendix  L.) 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomson. 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  nntil  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOE  DELPOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXIII. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty-third 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Uh  day  of  Octobery 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain^  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Fitz  J.  Babson,  collector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
78,  Appendix  L.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by^Mr.  Trescott  and  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Babson  produced  a  statement,  collected  by  Inspector  Blatchford, 
of  the  results  of  fishing  operations  of  certain  Gloucester  firms. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  paper  objection  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Thouifion  and  Davies  to  its  being  received,  upon  the  ground  that  th& 
statements  therein  included  were  not  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Foster  submitted  that  under  the  treaty  he  had  the  right  to  file 
this  return  as  evidence,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Commissioners  so  decided,  and  the  paper  was  accordingly  filed. 
(No.  4,  Appendix  O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  filed  thirty-two  affidavits,  made  by  various  persons, 
relative  to  the  present  inquiry.  (Nos.  249  to  280,  inclusive.  Appendix 
M.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  mackerel  inspected  at 
Portsmouth  and  Newcastle  for  the  years  1869  to  1877,  inclusive.  (No. 
5,  Appendix  O.) 

Also  a  summary  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  fish 
for  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  years  1860  to  1873,  inclusive.  (No.  6,  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Mr.  Foster  then  stated  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  now 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of 
fish  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  introduced  when 
received. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Browne,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  retired  navigating 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fish- 
eries department  of  Canada,  was  then  called  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiry.    (No.  83,  Appendix  F.)  ^^^.^ 
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The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Foster. 

This  closed  the  direct  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLAEB  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  LXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  fourth 
eonferencCy  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  25th  day  of  October y 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon^  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

hj  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  rebnttal  evidence  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
commenced. 

Mr.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.  A.,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence  on  oath  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.  (No. 
1,  Appendix  Q.) 

The  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  and  by  Mr.  White- 
way. 
The  Commission  then  adjonrned  nntil  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTEB. 

J.  H.  G.  BEBGNE. 


Peotocol  LXV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  fifth  con- 
ference^ held  at  HaliJaXy  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2%th  day  of  Octoher^  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Henry  Yonle  Hind  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Whiteway.  The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dana  and  by  Mr. 
Poster. 
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Mr.  Wbiteway  then  read  an  affidavit  made  relative  to  the  present 
iDqairy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kamsey,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  (No.  1, 
Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  Foster  filed  a  copy  of  an  insarance  policy  in  the  Gloucester  Mu- 
tual Fishing  Insurance  Company,  accompanied  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
said  company.    (Nob.  1  and  2,  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Foster  also  filed,  by  consent,  a  copy  of  a  fishing  shipping  paper 
(No.  3,  Api^endix  Ej  j 

And  presented  returns  of  the  mackerel  inspected  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  several  years. 
A  summary  of  these  will  be  found  in  No.  7,  Appendix  O. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  1st  of  November, 
at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KELIX)GG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 

DWI6HT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BBRGNB. 


Pkotocol  LXVI. 

Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Conimissvin  at  the  sixty-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  ^cotia^  on  the  1st  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  dood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  read  affidavits,  made  relative  to  the  present  inquiry, 
by  the  following  persons  resident  in  Newfoundland : 
Mr.  Robert  Inkpen,  of  Burin.    (No.  2,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Power,  of  Placentia.    (No.  3,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Stephen  Fiander,  of  Coomb's  Cove.    (No.  4,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Philip  Thomhiil,  of  Anderson's  Cove.    (No.  5,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  George  Rose,  of  Jersey  Harbor.    (No.  6,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Maurice  Bonia,  of  Placentia.    (No.  7,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,  of  Placentia.    (No.  8,  Appendix  Q.) 
Mr.  Doutre  then  stated  that  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  now  altogether  closed. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  hoped  to  be  prepared  to  address  the  court 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  and  the  Commission  accordingly  ad- 
journed until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD^ 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXVII. 

Benrd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  siMy  seventh 
conferences  held  at  Halifaxj  Nova  8cotia^  on  the  5th  day  of  November ^ 

1877- 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  porsqant  to  adjoararnent. 
The  three  Oommissionera,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
•f  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
ItttcoBfnrenoe,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Seeretary,  and  the  A^i^ents. 

Mr.  Foster  commenced  the  closing  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.    (No.  4,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Ck>mmis8ion  adjonrned  at  3.30  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUEIOB  DELFOSSE. 
£.  H.  EELLOGO. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FKANOIS  OLABB  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNB. 


Protocol  LXVIII. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sixty  eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  6th  day  of  November. 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Foster  resumed  his  address  left  nnflnished  the  previous  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Foster  requested  permission  to 
be  absent  for  a  few  days  on  urgent  private  affairs.    He  suggested  that 
daring  his  absence  the  records  should  be  signed  on  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  Junr. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  noon. 

MAUBICB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANCIS  CLABE  FORD. 
BICH.  H.  DANA,  Junb. 
J.  H.  G.  BEBGNB. 
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Protocol  LXIX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  sfxty-ninih 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  ScoUa.  on  the  Sth  day  of  November. 
1877. 

The  GommiaaioQ  met  at  dood,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Gommissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  pres- 
ent. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  aad  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Trescot  addressed  the  Oommissioners  in  con  tin  nation  of  the 
closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    (No.  5,  Appendix  J.) 
On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Tresoot's  address,  the  Commission  adjourned 
until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  6ALT. 

FRANCIS  CLAEB  FORb. 
RICH.  H.  DANA,  JuNR. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocol  LXX. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventieth  con- 
ference, held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  9f  A  day  of  November.  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dana  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of  the  closing 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    (No.  6,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNB. 


Protocjol  LXXI. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission^  at  the  seventy-first 
conference,  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  lOth  day  of  November, 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 
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Bj  directioii  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  oonference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dana  resnmed  his  speech  left  unfinished  the  previons  day. 
This  concladed  the  final  argnments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thomson  then  stated  that  the  British  counsel  would  be  prepared 
to  commence  the  closing  argnments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
GoTemment  on  Thursday, the  15th  of  November;  and  the  Commission 
accordingly  adjourned  until  that  day  at  noon. 

MAUBTOB  DBLFOSSB. 

B.  H.  KBLLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  CLABB  FOBD. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 

J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  LXXII. 

Rean'd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-sec- 
ond conference^  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Ihth  day  of  Novem- 
her,  1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 

B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  acting)  and  of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 

last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 

the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Whiteway  commenced  the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government.    (No.  7,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAUBICE  DBLFOSSB. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FBANOIS  CLABB  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Pbotoool  LXXIII. 

Ree^d  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-third 
conference^  held  at  HalifaXj  Nova  Scotia^  oik,  the  liSth  d-ay  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commission- 
erSt  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  Dontre  addressed  the  Commission  in  continuation  of  the  closing 
arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  (No.  8,  Appen- 
dix J.) 
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The  GoiDmission  adjoorned  antil  Satacday,  the  17th  November,  at  3 
p.  m. 

MAURIGB  DELFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BBUGNE. 


Protocol  LXXIV. 

Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fourth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotiaj  on  the  17 th  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  3  p.  m.,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commiftiioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 
Mr.  Dontre  resnmed  his  speech  left  unfinished  the  previoas  day. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m.  until  Monday,  the  19th  of 
November,  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
E.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORI). 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 


Protocol  LXXV. 

Record  of  Hie  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-fifth 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  19th  day  of  November j 
1877. 

The  Commission  met  at  noon,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last 
conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  continuation  of 
the  closing  arguments  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Miyesty's  Govern- 
ment.   (No.  9,  Appendix  J.) 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

MAURICE  DELFOS8E. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. , 
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P|M)XOCOL  LXXVI. 

BiooTd  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-sixth 
conference^  held  at  Malifax^  IS  ova  Scotia^  on  the  20£&  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  Ck>iniDission  met  at  qooo,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  tihe  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Oomniissionei's,. 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Thomson  resumed  his  address  left  unfinished  the  previous^ 
day* 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  day  at  11  a.  m. 

MAURICE  DBLFOSSE. 
B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOBD. 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGKE. 


Peotocol  LXXVII. 

Keeord  of  ihe  prqcee^ings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-seventh 
conference^  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  '^ist  day  of  November^ 
1877. 

The  CommiAsion  met  at  11  a.  m.,  as  appointed. 

The  three  Commissioners,  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Thomson  resumed  his  address  left  unfinished  the  previous 
day,  and  on  its  conclusion  stated  that  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  having  been  concluded,  that  of  Her  Mtgesty's  Government  was 
Qow  finally  closed. 

The  President  then  requested  the  Secretary  to  enter  on  the  minuter 
that  the  Commissioners  desired  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Bergne  for 
his  services  as  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  their  sense  of  the  zeal,, 
intelligence,  and  accuracy  which  had  marked  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  23d  of  November,  at  2. 

^'  ™'  MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

B.  H.  KELLOGG. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FORD, 
DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
J.  H.  G.  BERGNE. 
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Protocol  LXXVIII. 

Reeord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  seventy-eighth 
conference,  held  at  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  2Sd  day  of  November, 
1877. 

The  GommissioQ  met  at  2  p.  m.,  parsnant  to  adjoarnment. 

The  three  GommissioDerSf  and  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  were  present 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the 
last  conference,  which  were  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Gommissioners, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Agents. 

The  President  first  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Gommissioners  to  Mr. 
Foster  and  to  Mr.  Ford  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  proceedings,  and  his  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  all  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  inqnury. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  Award : 

The  QDderaigned  CommissioDen  appointed  nnder  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Waehioffton  of  the  8th  or  May,  1871,  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the 
privileges  aocorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as 
stiited  m  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  said  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which 
in  their  opinion  onght  to  be  j^aid  by  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oov- 
•emmentof  Her  Britannic  Migesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Stotes  under  Article  XVIII  of  the  said  treaty ; 

Having  carefully  and  impartially  examined  the  matters  referred  to  them  according 
to  Justice  and  equity,  in  conformity  with  the  solemn  declaration  made  and  subscribed 
by  tihem  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jane,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven : 

Award  the  sum  of  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  g^ld,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  (Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mijesty  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

Signed  at  Halifax,  this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 
A.  T.  GALT. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  Great 
Britain'under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  greater  than  the  ^vantages  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  said  treaty,  and  he  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the  conclusions 
announced  by  bis  colleagues. 

And  the  American  Commissioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  farther  that  it  is  qnes- 
tionable  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to  make  an  award  under  the  treaty, 
except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

£.  H.  KELLOGG,  Commta^iofier. 

Mr.  Foster  then  addressed  tbe  Commission  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commission  :  I  have  no  instructions  from  tbe  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  contingency  of  such  a  resaltas 
has  Jast  been  annonnced. 

But  if  I  were  to  accept  in  silence  the  paper  signed  by  two  Commissioners,  it  mi^ht 
be  claimed  hereafter  that,  as  Agent  of  the  united  States,  I  had  acqniesced  in  treatmg 
it  as  a  valid  award.  Against  such  an  inference  it  seems  my  daty  to  guard.  I  therefore 
make  this  statement,  which  I  desire  to  have  placed  upon  record. 

Mr.  Kellogg  next  expressed  his  thanks  and  those  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  to 
Mr.  Delfosse  fpr  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfLlled  the  daties  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission. 

The  President  then  annonnced  that  the  Commission  was  adjoarned 
^ine  die. 

MAURICE  DELFOSSE. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG. 

A.  T.  GALT. 

FRANCIS  CLARE  FOED. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER. 
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TON,  OP  MAY  8,  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  laying  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  beloi-e  the  Oommis- 
sionerB,  it  will  be  desirable  to  commence  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
fisheries  question  since  the  outbreaic  of  the  War  of  Independence  ia 
1775. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  all  British  colonists  enjoyed 
«qaal  privileges  in  matters  connected  with  fishing,  bat  at  its  close,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  became  a  question  how  far  such  privileges 
•should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  separated  from  the  British  Grown. 
The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  and  though  Great  Britain  did  not 
•deny  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  fish  on  the  Great  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  sea,  she  denied  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters,  or  to  land  in 
British  territory  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  curing  their  fish.  A  com- 
promise was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that  United  States 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  on  such  pa^t  of  the  boast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  could  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their 
fish  on  thaD  island;  and  they  were  also  to  be  allo^v'ed  to  fish  on  the 
•coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  any  of  them 
became  settled,  the  United  States  fisherinen  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

The  IIL  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783, 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  anmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
l^ewfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
-and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  stiall 
remain  nnsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  tlie  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietora,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground. 
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It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  rights  conceded  to  the  Uaited 
States  fishermen  nnder  this  treaty  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  those 
which,  as  British  sabjects,  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  for  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  to  dry  and  cure 
their  fish  on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  only  in  those  parts  of  Itova 
Seotia,  the  M«gdaJen  Islands,  and  Labrador  where  no  British  settle- 
ment had  been  or  might  be  formed,  expressly  excluding  Cape  Breton, 
Prinee  Edward  Island,  and  other  places. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  when,  of  necessity, 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British  waters,  and  to  dry  and 
core  their  fish  on  British  territory,  terminated.  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1814,  this  question  was  re* 
vived,  and  the  alleged  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  and  cure  fish 
within  British  jurisdiction  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
iean  commissioners  who  were  assembled  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  op  the  articles  of  peace.  At  that  time,  however,  the  circum- 
stances had  very  considerably  changed  since  the  Treaty  of  1783  had 
been  concluded.  The  British  Korth  American  possessions  had  become 
more  thickly  populated,  and  there  were  fewer  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia  than  formerly.  There  was  consequently 
greater  risk  of  collision  between  British  and  American  interests ;  and 
the  colonists  and  English  merchants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  petitioned 
strongly  against  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  to  the  American  fishermen. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  inta  At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 18 14,  the  British  commissioners  stated  ^<  that  the  British  Govern^ 
oDent  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  State  gratuitously  the  priv- 
ileges formerly  granted  to  them  by  treaty  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
of  British  territory,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for 
purposes  connecter!  with  the  fisheries."  They  contended  that  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  of  immemorial  and  prescriptive  right, 
was  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
bad  until  quite  recently  been  British  subjects,  and  that  the  rights  which 
they  possessed  formerly  as  such  could  not  be  <M>ntiaued  to  them  after 
they  had  become  citizens  of  an  independeuf  state. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  mention  of 
this  question  from  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
December,  1814,  and  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion« 

Orders  were  now  sent  out  to  the  governors  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  uod  to  interfere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
^gaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  or  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
British  territory  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  exclude' 
their  fishing- vessels  from  the  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  Possessions.  Orders  were  also  given  to  the  British  naval 
officers  on  the  Halifax  station  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  American  fishermen  on  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  was 
the  capture  of  several  American  fishing- vessels  for  trespassing  within 
British  waters ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  Begent  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  an  amicable  manner  disputed  points  which  had 
arisen  connected  with  the  fisheries.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
appointed  by  both  parties  to  meet  in  London,  and  the  Convention  of  2Uth 
October,  1818,  was  eventually  signed. 
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Article  1  of  this  Gouvention  is  in  these  words : 

Wbereafl  differoDces  have  arisen  reepecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  tbe  United  States 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  drv,  and  care  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbonrs,. 
and  creelcB  of  His  Britannick  Mn^esty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  have,, 
forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
ftom  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qnirpon  Islauds,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magda- 
len Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Jolly,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the 
ezclnsive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  hnrboarfi, 
and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  described,, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion 
so  settled,  without  previous  agreemeut  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprie- 
tors, or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever,  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  ur  cure 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of 
His  Britannick  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above-men- 
tioned limits.  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shali  be  admitted  to- 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  tbere- 
in,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpoHC  whatever. 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  sball  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking, 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abuslug  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Sabseqaent  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Convention,  in  conseqaence  of 
numerous  complaints  on  the  part  of  Her  Mujesty's  Government  of  en- 
croachments on  their  waters  by  American  fishermen,  tbe  United  States 
Government  issued  a  notice  warning  their  subjects  that  they  were  '^  to- 
observe  strictly  the  limits  assigned  for  taking,  drying,  au<l  curing,  fish 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe  1st  Article  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,"  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to 
the  circular  notice. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  year  1847,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  tbe  Canadian  Parliament,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  the  two  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States;: 
and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1849,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  was  then  about 
to  proceed  to  Washington  as  British  Minister,  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  by  which  access  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the  colonies- 
(except  Newfoundland,  which  refused  to  consent  on  any  terms)  should 
be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  reciprocity^ 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  all  natural  productions,  such  as  fish, 
wheat,  timber,  &c. 

The  proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  some  delay  occurred,  owing  to  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in 
i850.  The  new  President,  however,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
subject  for  a  Treaty,  and  thought  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation,, 
and  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  was,, 
however,  thrown  out,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  nothing  was  done 
from  that  time  until  1852,  when  a  desire  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the- 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  subject^ 
and  a  draft  convention  having  been  prepared,  a  copy  thereof  was  sent 
home  by  the  British  Minister  on  the  19th  December,  1852,  together  witb 
remarks  made  by  the  President  thereon. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  Governments- 
OB  the  subject,  but^  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
of  Tariff,  the  United  States  Government  appeared  an^iofi^^^^/ij^ve  the* 
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Fisheries  Qaestion  dealt  with  separately,  bat  to  this  the  British  Govern- 
woold  not  assent.  The  fishiug  season  of  1853  accordingly  opened  with- 
oat  any  agreement  having  been  come  to  Tdth  the  United  States,  and 
fortaoately,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  both  Governments  for  the 
preservation  of  British  rights,  came  to  a  close  without  the  occurrence 
of  farther  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  had  been  continued  by 
the  two  Governments ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  who 
was  on  bis  way  to  resume  his  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's North  American  Provinces,  received  instructions  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
if  any  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  on 
the  subject.  So  successfully  were  Lord  Elgin's  negotiations  conducted, 
that  in  a  letter  dated  12th  June,  1854,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
had  executed  a  Treaty  with  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  relative  to  Fisheries 
aod  Reciprocity  of  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America.  This  was  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  signed  on 
the  5th  Jnne,  1854,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
3d  August  of  the  hame  year.    Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows: 

British  waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  thrown  open 
to  United  States  citizens,  and  United  States  waters  north  of  the  36th 
degree  of  north  latitude  were  thrown  open  to  British  fishermen;  except- 
log  always  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  (which  were  exclusively  re- 
served to  the  subjects  of  each  country),  and  certain  rivers  and  mouths 
of  rivers  to  be  determined  by  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Certain  articles  of  produce  of  the  British  Colonies  and  of  the 
TTnited  States  were  admitted  to  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 
The  Treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  further  for  twelve 
months  after  either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
wish  to  terminate  the  same. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  Newfoundland,  but  at 
length  a  claase  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  agree  that  Newfoundland  should 
be  included,  all  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  should  apply 
to  that  Colony. 

The  Commission  for  the  designation  of  the  places  reserved  to  each 
country  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  met  subsequently,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  determining  the  places  to  which  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  applied.  It  is,  however^  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  notice  this  tact,  as  the  reservations  m  question  are  expressly 
mentioned  under  Article  XX  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 

From  the  year  1854  until  1865  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  continued  in 
force,  and  no  further  difllculties  appear  to  have  arisen  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Fisheries;  but  on  the  17th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  Minister  in  England,  informed  the  British 
OoTemment  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  notice  that  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  that  day  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  was  to  termi- 
nate. This  notice  was  given  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Kffbrts  were  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  toward 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  but  these,  from  various  reasons,  proving  unsuc- 
<^e88fol,  the  Treaty  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1818  revived  on  the 
^me  day,  and  remain  in  efiect  at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so  far 
6p  , 
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as  they  are  affected  by  tbe  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
1871. 

In  the  mean  time  a  notice  had  been  issued  by  Lord  Monck  warning  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British  waters 
would  cease  on  the  17th  of  March,  1866 ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Britiah 
rights.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  very  desirous  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  injury  and  loss  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  them  for  twelve  years ;  but  with  every  desire  in  this  direction,  they 
found  themselves  bound  by  acts  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Leg- 
islatures to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons,  not  being  British 
subjects,  who  might  be  found  fishing  within  British  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Monck,  it  was  de- 
cided that  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed  during  the  year  1866 
to  fish  in  all  provincial  waters  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  license 
fee,  to  be  exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This  system,  after 
being  maintained  for  four  years,  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  American  fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses;  and  in  1870 
it  again  became  necessary  to  take  strict  measures  for  the  enforcement 
of  British  rights.  Orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Wellesley  to  dis|>atch 
a  sufficient  lorce  to  Canadian  waters  to  insure  the  protection  of  Cana- 
dian fishermen  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  instruct  the  senior 
officer  of  such  force  to  co-operate  cordially  with  any  United  States  force 
sent  on  the  same  service.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  local 
marine  iK)lice  force  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  capture  and  forfeiture  of  several 
American  vessels  for  infringing  the  provisions  of  tbe  Convention  of 
1818,  both  by  fishing  within  British  waters  and  by  frequenting  Cana- 
dian ports  for  objects  not  permitted  by  the  Convention,  and  notwith- 
standing the  steps  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  mitigate  as  far 
as  possible  the  stringency  of  the  orders  given  for  the  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  from  British  waters,  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  tbe 
season  of  1870  that  many  seizures  of  American  vessels  had  been  made 
by  cruisers  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  these  untoward  events  subsequently  led  to 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  questions  connected 
with  the  Fisheries. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  towards  the  end  of  1870  Sir  John  Eose,  having  been  commissioned 
to  proceed  In  an  unofficial  character  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  was  able 
in  the  month  of  February,  1871,  to  announce  that  the  United  States 
Government  were  prepared  to  refer  all  questions  between  the  two 
countries  to  a  Joint  High  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  at  Washington,  on  the 
27th  February,  1871,  and  tbe  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  ot  May  of 
the  same  year. 
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FISHERY  ARTICLES  OF  THB  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Tbe  articles  in  this  treaty  relating  to  the  Fisheries,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  this  commission  is  constitated,  are  Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  XX, 
XXI,  XXII,  XXUI,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIl,  and  XXXIII.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Articlb  XYIII. 

It  is  Agjeed  by  the  Hish  CootractiDg  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secnred 
to  the  United  States  liabermen  by  tde  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  si^ed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  de- 
fined, the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  8heU-68b,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Qnebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Bmnswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereanto  abjacent,  withont  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  per- 
mission to  land  npon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  for  the  parpoee  of  drying  their  nets  and  coring  their  fish ;  provided  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
fishermen,  in  the  peaceable  ose  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occnpancy  for 
the  same  pnrpose. 

It  is  onderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
sod  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouth 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  excloiiively  for  British  fishermen. 

Abticle  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
common  with  the  citizi^ns  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  laud  npon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
so  doing,  thev  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
men of  the  united  States,  in  the  peaceable  ose  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
oecapaocy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  onderstood  Uiat  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  riv- 
ers, are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Articls  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Ist  Article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at 
Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  18.'>4,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Do- 
minions and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
ander  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common 
right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  la  case  any  question  should  arise  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the 
common  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
Commissioa  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority  as  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  said  1st  Article  of  the  treaty  of  ths  5th  of  June,  1851. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  prodooe  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  £dward*8  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty. 
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Article  XXU. 

Inasmach  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Goyerament  of  Her  Britannic  Mijeety  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citissens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  of  thie 
treaty  are  of  greater  valae  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  thie 
treaty  to  the  sabjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  bj 
the  €k)vemment  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  Statoe 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Bii^esty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  tbia 
treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majeety  in 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stktes  under  Article 
XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners  may 
so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  that  is  to  say ;  One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannio 
Majesty,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  by  Her  Britannio  Maj- 
esty and  the  President  of  the  United  States  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  tcom  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the 
Kepresentative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Kicgof  Han- 
gary.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the 
event  of  anv  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of 
three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  t^e  date  of  the  hap- 
pening of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Hali&x,  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  afte^  they  have  been  respectively  named, 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  saoh 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Com- 
mission as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Ahticle  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners,  appointed 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  treaty,  shall  determine.  They  shall  l>e  boood 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  or 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexing 
a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  requested  to 

Sive  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.    The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may 
6  extended  for  three  mouths  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretary 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
Counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equiu  moie- 
ties. 
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Akticlk  XXXIL 

It  is  farther  agreed,  tbat  the  provUions  and  stipulatioDs  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
of  this  treaty,  inclasive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are 
applicmble.  Bat  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislatnre  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
Coogress  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embraoe  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their 
lava  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of 
DO  effect,  bnt  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  efftMst,  by  either  of  the 
legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 
treaty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inolnsive,  and  Article  XXX,  of  this  treaty 
■hall  take  efft»ct  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  by  the  Legislature  of  Priuce  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said  articles 
shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come 
into  operation ;  and  farther,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

The  acts  necessary  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  carried  into  eflfect 
were  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  6th 
August^  1872;  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  on  the  14th  Jane,  1872 ;  by 
the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (which  did  not  at  that  time 
form  part  of  the  Dominion)  on  the  29th  June,  1872 ;  and  by  the  United 
States  Congress  on  the  25th  of  February,  1873.  A  proclamation,  dated 
Washington,  7th  June,  1873,  fixes  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  as  the  day 
on  which  these  articles  should  come  formally  into  operation. 

Some  difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  not 
antil  the  28th  of  March,  1874,  that  the  necessary  act  was  passed  by  that 
colony ;  and  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 
jear,  fixed  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day  on  which  the  Fishery 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Newfound- 
land, should  come  into  effect 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  American 
fishermen  to  the  practical  use  of  the  privileges  specified  in  the  treaty 
in  advance  of  the  formal  legislative  acts  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
An  official  communication  to  that  effect  was  made  early  in  1873,  and  by 
a  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  dated  1st  April, 
IS73,  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of 
Canadian  inshore  waters.  This  was  fitly  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  Ch)vemment  as  ^^a  liberal  and  friendly"  act  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
Dominion  Qovernment.  A  similar  concession  had  been  previously  made 
by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  admitted  American 
fishermen  to  the  practical  freedom  of  their  waters  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1871. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  having  been  ratified,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  for  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  meet 
at  Halifax,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
irhilcy  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  their  Agent  to  the 
Commission,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  some  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  substitute  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  as  provided  under  Article  XXII  of  the 
treaty  :  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  such  negotiations,  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  should  in  no  way  be  pre- 
jadiced.    These  negotiations  having  led  to  no  result,  i^.  i^^^g^^i^^^^e 
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sary  to  revert  to  the  t^rms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  steps  for  the  con 
stitatioD  of  the  Gominissioii  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it. 

Having  thus  stated  the  eircumstances  whicb  led  to  the  oonclusion  0{ 
the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  having  recited  tboB< 
articles  and  enumerated  the  legislative  enactments  which  have  beer 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  affective,  it  is  submitted  tha 
in  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  thereby  derived  respectively    1: 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Oreat  Britain,  the  following  baa 
is  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  under  the  terms  of  the  ftr 
portion  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  1871,  vi; 
That  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  to  each  country  respectively  I 
Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  that  treaty,  ichich  were  not  enjoy% 
under  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October ^  1818,  is  tb; 
which  this  Commission  is  constituted  to  determine. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  provides  that* 

The  iDhabitants  of  the  United  States  ahall  have  forever,  Id  common  with  the  sa 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramec 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  rrom  the  said  Cape  R> 
to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maedalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasi 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  ai 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coaa 
without  pr^udice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Coi 

Sany ;  and  that  the  Ameriota  fishermen  shall  also  have  lil>erty  forever  to  dry  and  ca 
sh  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coa 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  ti 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fislu 
men  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  agreement  f 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.    And  ti 
United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  ei^joyed  or  claimed  1 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominiooa 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Providedf  hawevm',  That  t 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purposd 
shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  wati 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  in 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  oth 
manner  whatever  abasing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Bach  was  the  respective  position  of  each  country  under  the  Oonve 
tion  of  1818  on  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries^  and  it  now  remaii 
to  state  precisely  what  additional  liberties  are  acquired  by  each  and 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  superadd  to  t' 
privileges  conferred  upon  United  States  citizens  by  the  Convention 
1818— 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  sheU-fish  on  the  sea-coasts  a 
shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scot 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islai 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  ftom  the  shore,  with  p 
mission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Ma^ 
len  Islands^  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish :  Provided,  That 
so  doing  they  do  not  mterfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  Bril 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  fori 
same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea^fishf 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  aU  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  moo 
of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Canada  of  "fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of 
inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  b0 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  l^ited  States,''  free  of  duty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  during  a  period  of  twelve  y< 
certain. 

Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Article  XXXII  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  If 
oundland. 
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Articles  XIX  and  XXI  confer  the  following  privileges  npon  British 
subjects : 

(1.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-ooasts 
and  dbores  of  the  United  State<^  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  therennto  adjacent|  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  said  soa-ooast  and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  npon 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
drying;  their  nets  and  cnring  their  fisn :  Provided,  That  in  so  doins  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  peaceable  ase  of  any  part  of  the  sieUd  coast  in  their  occnpancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery, 
and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries,  in  rivers  and  months  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclnsivelv  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  *'  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (ezc^t 
fish  of  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  m 
oil),  being  tbeprodnoe  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,"  free  ot  dnty. 

(3.)  The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  dnring  a  period  of  12  years  cer- 
tain. 

Article  XXXII  extends  the  above-mentioned  privileges,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

Upon  this  basis  Great  Britain  asserts  that  the  privileges  specified  in 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  8th  May,  1871,  exceed 
in  yalae  the  privileges  specified  in  Articles  XEX  and  XXI.  This  asser- 
tion is  made  npon  the  following  grounds,  which,  for  convenience  of 
a^ment,  have  been  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  exclusively 
with  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Part  II  deals  exdnsively 
with  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Kewfonndland. 

PART  I.— CANADA 

Chapteb  I. — Extent  and  value  of  Canadian  fisheries. 

It  will  probably  assist  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  jnst  estimation 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  concarrent  fishing  privileges  accorded  to 
United  States  citizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  extent  and  valne  of  the  sea-coast  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Canada,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  profitable  operations  of  British 
fishermen. 

The  districts  within  which  British  subjects  carry  on  fishing  on  the 
coasts,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  extend  from  the 
Bay  of  Pnndy  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  inclusive.  The  superficial 
area  of  these  extensive  fishing  grounds,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map,  comprises  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  forming  the  home  of 
a  great  variety  of  the  most  prolific  and  valuable  of  sea-fish,  the  capture 
of  which  contributes  in  an  important  degree  to  British  and  American 
commerce,  and  supplies  vast  quantities  of  food  to  several  millions  of 
people.  The  chief  of  these  fish,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  British  subjects 
and  United  States  citizens  now  participate  in  common  under  treat^  ar- 
raogements,  are  mackerel,  codfish,  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake,  pol- 
lack, and  many  of  the  smaller  varieties  taken  principally  for  bait. 
»  It  appears  by  the  subjoined  statement  (Appendix  A)  that  the  produce 
of  these  fisheries  caught  by  British  subjects  has  greatly  increased  during 
seven  years  past.  Their  steady  development  and  increasing  wealth,  as 
shown  by  this  return,  proves  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  is  embarked  therein,  and  also  that  they  are  capable 
of  still  farther  expansion.  This  marked  improvement  in  their  condition 
tnd  yield  for  the  period  specified  in  the  table  is  an  i°^|^n^g^9|-e 
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stance  in  relation  to  the  present  inqairy.  It  shows  that,  as  an  aritcle 
of  commerce  and  a  source  of  food,  their  actual  productiveness  keeps 
pace  with  the  yearly  increasing  demand  made  on  them  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  of  local  consumption.  Also, 
they  are  now  of  much  greater  value  than  they  were  during  the  existence 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  admission  of  American  fishermen  to  con- 
current rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is,  therefore,  in  every 
respect  highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States  citizens. 

Chapter  II. — Advantages  derived  by  United  States  citizens. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  British  waters. 

Liberty  to  prosecute  freely  the  sea  fisheries  ^^on  the  coasts  and  shore- 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks'-'  of  Canada  is  in  itself  a  very  valus 
able  concession  to  United  States  citizens.  It  concedes  the  common  use 
of  extensive  and  productive  fishing-grounds,  which  are  readily  accessi- 
ble to  American  fishermen,  and  are  advantageously  situated  as  regards 
their  home  market.  The  full  value  of  this  important  concession  can  be 
but  imperfectly  determined  by  reference  merely  to  the  precise  number 
of  vessels  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  business  of  fishing  in  these 
waters,  or  to  the  exact  quantity  of  fish  taken  therefrom  in  the  course  of 
each  successive  season.  Doubtless  the  amount  of  capital  thus  invested, 
the  employment  afforded,  the  trade  and  industry  thereby  promoted,  and 
the  necessary  food  supplied  will  be  justly  regarded  by  the  Commission 
as  forming  material  elements  in  the  calculation  of  probable  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  American  nation ;  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  such 
specific  data  as  may  fairly  establish  the  equitable  foundation  and  prac- 
tical character  of  the  present  claim,  we  propose  to  show,  by  such  evi- 
dence as  the  case  admits— 

(1)  The  number  of  United  States  fishing-vessels  frequenting  these 
waters  ] 

(2)  The  kinds  and  quantities  of  fish  it  is  customary  for  them  to  take, 
and  the  profits  accruing  to  them  thereby ; 

(3)  The  amount  of  capital  embarlsed  in  these  operations,  and  other 
advantages  accruing  to  United  States  citizens  thereby. 

First.  The  official  records  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  show 
that  in  1868  the  '^enrolled  and  licensed  "  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries  numbered  2,220  ;  in  1869  there  were  1,714  vessels  so 
employed }  in  1870  their  numbers  were  2,292 ;  in  1871  there  were  2,426 
vessels  thus  engaged ;  and  in  1872  there  were  2,385. 

The  classification  of  decked  fishing- vessels  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined nominally  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  but  no  doubt  includes 
such  vessels  as  embark  also  in  the  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  hake, 
pollack,  and  bait  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  There  are  certainly 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged,  as  well 
as  in  the  success  of  their  respective  voyages,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  in  the  statements  made  by  various  informants  that  an  aver- 
age number,  ranging  between  700  and  1,200,  of  the  United  States  vessels 
have  annually  resorted  to  British  waters  for  fishing  purposes  for  many 
years  past. 

These  vessels  are  variously  occupied  on  the  shores  of  Canada  through- 
out each  season.  Some  of  them  resort  to  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
from  early  springtime  to  late  autumn  in  pursuit  of  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, and  halibut.  Others  frequent  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  throughout  the  season.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  when  free  access  was  afforded  to  British  waters,. 
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it  was  admitted  by  an  American  authority,  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  that  aboat 
600  of  these  vessels  fished  every  year  for  mackerel  alone  on  the  gulf 
coasts  of  Canada^  and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  more  fished  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada,  and  also  on  the  banks  and  ledges  off 
shore.  Captain  Scott,  B.  K,  commanding  the  marine  police,  and  Gap- 
tain  Nickerson,  of  the  same  force,  both  state  that  as  many  as  1,200 
United  States  fishing* vessels  have  been  known  to  pass  throngh  the  Gut 
of  Canso  in  a  single  season.  Inspector  Yenning  states  that  daring  the 
existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  the  annnal  number  was  from  1,200 
to  1,500.  The  executive  council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a  minute 
dated  17th  February,  1874,  states  that  1,000  sail  of  United  States  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone  in  the  year  1872.  The 
former  commander  of  the  government  cruiser  La  Ganadienne,  in  his  re- 
port for  1865,  estimates  that  there  were  in  that  year  from  1,050  to  1,200 
American  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the  Qulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Subsequently,  in  1866,  the  actual  number  of  United 
States  vessels  duly  licensed  by  the  Canadian  Qovernment,  on  passing 
through  the  Gut  of  Canso  for  the  inshore  mackerel  fisheries,  was  454  as 
shown  by  official  returns  of  the  local  collectors  of  customs.  The  exact 
number  of  other  vessels  which  then  refused  to  take  out  licenses  on  the 
pretext  that  they  intended  fishing  in  outside  waters,  was  not,  of  course, 
recorded ;  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  observations  of 
qualified  persons,  whose  oral  or  written  testimony  will  be  offered  to  the 
Commission  if  required,  that  at  least  600  more  were  also  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  and  other  fisheries  in  British  waters. 

It  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  1871  that  ^'  The  district  of  Gloucester  is  most  extensively 
engaged  in  this  occupation ;  her  cod  and  mackerel  fleet,  amounting  to 
548  vessels,  28,569  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  97  vessels  since  June 
30, 1870."  The  same  authority  states  in  the  annual  report  for  1872  that 
"  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  has  increased 
somewhat  for  the  past  three  years.'' 

Thirty-nine  new  fishing-vessels  were  built  at  the  port  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  alone,  in  1874,  and  about  fifty  more  were  to  be  built  in  the 
next  following  year ;  and  as  there  are  several  other  important  out- 
fitting ports  in  the  same  State,  besides  many  others  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  fishing-fleet  from 
these  numerous  ports  will  also  take  place  now  that  the  Canadian  fisheries 
are  reopened  to  their  vessels.  These  five  States  added  243  schooners  to 
their  fishing-fleet  in  1866,  when  the  inducements  to  build  were  less  cer- 
tain. There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  years  stipulated  in  the  present  treaty,  a  still  greater  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  fishing  industry  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  result  may  be  more  confidently  expected  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  settlements,  the  more 
numerous  markets  opened  up  by  railway  enterprises,  and  the  growing 
demand  for  fish-food  from  the  seaboard  to  replace  the  failing  supplies 
from  inland  waters. 

The  withdrawal  of  New  England  tonnage  from  the  whale  fishery,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  that  pursuit  as  a  paying  adventure, 
will  most  likely  have  the  effect  of  engaging  other  sail  in  the  more  lucra- 
tive branches  of  marine  industry.  Mr.  B.  D,  Cutts,  in  an  able  report  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  political  importance  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  fisheries,  expresses  some  apprehension  of  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  cod  and  other  fisheries  on  the  Grand  Banks.    Should  such 
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«nsue,  it  woald  proberly  engage  additional  tonnage  in  the  inshore  fish- 
eries around  the  coasts  of  Canada. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  reckoning  a  yearly  averafire  number  of 
yessels  as  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  United  States 
citizens  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  at  about  1,000,  reserving  the  right 
to  show  the  probability  of  a  still  larger  number  being  so  engaged. 

Second.  American  fishermen  pursue  their  calling  around  the  islands 
and  in  the  harbors  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  along  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bordering  the  said  bay ;  down  the 
49oath  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  around  the  island  of  Gape  Breton ; 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Canso,  along  the  northern  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Northumber- 
land, and  all  around  Prince  Bdward  Island,  particularly  on  its  western, 
northern,  and  eastern  coasts,  resorting  especially  to  the  bays  and  har- 
bors of  the  southern  shore  to  transship  cargoes  and  procure  sapplies ; 
thence  intoMiramichi  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Ohalenr,  and  6asp6  Bay ;  thence 
aronnd  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Antioosti  Island ;  thence  up  the  south 
shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  Father  Point,  and  down  the  north 
shore  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  from  Point  des  Monts  to 
Blanc  Sablon  Bay.  These  localities  abound  with  codfish,  mackerel,  her- 
rings, halibut,  haddock,  pollack,  hake,  and  a  variety  of  other  and  smaller 
fishes  used  expressly  for  bait,  such  as  spring-berriog,  capelin,  smelts,  sand- 
launce,  gaspereaux,  also  such  bait  as  squid  and  clams.  These  are  the 
principal  descriptions  of  fish  captured  by  United  States  citizens  in  Brit- 
ish waters.  They  generally  frequent  the  inshores^  and  are  there  caught 
in  the  largest  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality,  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  facility  than  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cod- 
fish taken  by  American  fishermen  is  doubtless  caught  on  the  banks  and 
ledges  outside,  such  as  Green,  Miscou,  Bradelle,  and  Orphan  Banks, 
and  within  treaty  limits  around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Labrad<^.  Latterly  it  has  been  the  practice  to  use  cod- 
seines  close  inshore,  and  to  fish  with  trawls  and  lines  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Antioosti.  There  is  also  a 
small  portion  of  the  other  fishes  named  taken  at  various  distances  from 
the  shore. 

A  majority  of  the  fishing-fleet  firequenting  British  waters  being  fitted 
almost  exdnsively  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  that  pursuit  will  be  first 
considered  as  to  the  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel.  In  an  ordinary 
voyage  or  <<  trip '^  from  an  American  port  to  the  Gulf  fishing-grounds 
and  back,  without  the  liberty  of  resorting  freely  to  the  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors  and  the  inshores  generally,  to  fish,  refit,  transship,  &c.,  but  with 
only  illicit  opportunities  to  use  these  privileges,  the  profits  of  each  ves- 
sel would  be  comparatively  insignificant;  but  being  privileged  to  fish, 
and  to  land  and  refit,  and  to  transfer  each  fare  to  steamers  or  railways 
in  Canada,  and  afterward  to  replenish  stores  and  resume  operations, 
the  vessels  would  returu  immediately,  white  the  fishing  was  good,  to 
oatch  a  second  fare,  which  is  similarly  disposed  of,  and  would  often 
make  a  third  trip  before  the  season  closes.  Captain  P.  A.  Scott,  B.  N*.,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  states  that  these  facilities,  combined  with  freedom 
of  inshore  fishing,  enable  each  mackerelman  to  average  about  800  bar- 
rels per  season,  worth  $12,100.  Captain  D.  M.  Brown,  B.  N.,  of  Halifax, 
makes  the  same  statement.  Captain  J.  A.  Tory,  of  Guysboro,  Nova 
Scotia,  states  that  it  is  common,  with  such  advantages,  for  each  vessel 
to  catch  from  1,000  to  1,500  barrels  of  mackerel  in  three  trips.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Derby  estimates  the  catch  of  vessels  ^Mn  the  mackerel  business  from  500 
to  700  barrels."    Mr.  William  Smith,  late  controller  of  customs  at  St. 
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John,  New  Branswick,  now  deputy  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries, 
compates  the  catch  of  mackerel  by  American  vessels  at  10  barrels  per 
ton.  The  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Perley,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  under  the 
treaty  of  1854,  reports  in  1849  having  accosted  five  United  States  vessels 
actively  fishing  aboat  three  miles  from  Paspebiac,  in  Ghalear  Bay,  and 
several  in  Miramichi  Bay,  having  upward  of  900  barrels  of  mackerel 
each.  It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port 
Mnlgrave,  in  the  Out  of  Gauso,  that  among  135  vessels  of  the  American 
mackerel  fleet  which  were  casually  spoken  at  that  port  in  1873,  the 
names  of  which  he  gives,  there  were  33  having  over  300  barrels  apiece,  55 
having  over  400  barrels  each,  28  having  over  500  barrels  each,  12  hav- 
ing over  600  barrels  each,  and  7  having  over  700  barrels  apiece.  Prob- 
ably these  were  not  the  largest  fares  secured,  as  the  vessels  were 
reported  before  the  fall  fishery  (usually  the  best)  had  taken  place.  In 
the  year  1874, 164  United  States  fishing-vessels  took,  at  the  east  point 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  383  barrels  per  vessel.  The  catch  of  mackerel 
in  that  season  by  the  island  fishermen,  who  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
fish  mostly  in  open  boats  and  with  seines,  was  altogether  inshore,  and 
amounted  to  27,317  barrels. 

We  may  confidently  state  that,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  each 
American  fishing- vessel  frequenting  British  waters  obtains,  through  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  treaty,  a  catch  of  at  least  300  barrels  of 
mackerel  alone,  worth  $12  per  barrel,  at  each  trip,  or  a  gross  value  of 
93,600  per  vessel. 

GThe  proportion  of  codfish  takeu  and  forming  part  of  the  mixed  fares 
would  be  comparatively  small  when  distributed  among  a  large  number 
of  vessels  fishing  principally  for  mackerel  and  herring.  It  is  estimated 
that  vessels  fishing  for  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish  during  the  intervals 
of  mackereling  usually  take,  of  herring,  300  barrels;  codfish,  100  quin- 
tals; halibut,  200  quintals;  haddock,  pollack,  and  hake,  100  quintals, 
and  bai^fishe8  (exclusive  of  herring,  used  f^esh),  $200  worth,  each  ves- 
sel averaging  about  $2,000  worth  in  all.  Many  of  these  vessels,  or 
others  of  smaller  tonnage,  are  engaged  in  fishing  around  the  western 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  voyages  to  the  eastern  and  Oulf  fishing-grounds.  But  the 
maximum  number  of  vessels  and  the  value  of  catch  reckoned  in  this 
claim,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  basis  of  computation,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  whatever  addition  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  may  be  substantiated  in  fur- 
ther evidence,  does  not  specifically  include  the  catch  of  those  smaller 
vessels  which  are  constantly  occupied  in  the  inshore  fishings  of  the 
western  coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces  for  other  kinds  besides  mack- 
erel. This  reservation  is  necessarily  due,  if  not  to  the  moderation  of  the 
claim  involved,  at  all  events  to  the  obvious  diflSculty  of  ascertaining 
with  exactness  the  movements  and  operations  of  a  fleet  of  ibreign  ves- 
sels, of  varied  tonnage,  numbering  between  1,000  and  3,000,  besides  the 
many  small  boats  attached,  which  are  continually  moving  about  in  dif- 
ferent and  distant  localities^  or  frequenting  throughout  each  season  the 
conntless  indentations  of  a  sinuous  coast  nearly  4,000  miles  in  linear 
extent. 

In  recapitulation  of  the  above,  it  is  estimated  that  each  United  States 
fishing-vessel  will,  on  a  moderate  computation,  take  within  British 
Canadian  waters  $3,600  worth  of  mackerel,  and  $2,000  worth  of  other 
fish ;  or  a  total  of  $5,600  worth  of  fish  of  all  kinds  as  an  average  for 
each  trip.  This  estimate  is,  however,  made,  as  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged,  without  prejudice  to  any  larger  catch  per 
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vessel,  which  we  may  be  able  to  substantiate  in  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

Third.  The  estimated  amoant  of  capital  embarked  in  this  baslness  by 
United  States  citizens  exceeds  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimates  it  at  $7,280,000. 
It  employs  about  16,000  men  afloat,  besides  many  others  ashore.  That 
the  investment  is  a  profitable  one  is  proved  by  the  large  amount  of  ves- 
sels and  men  engaging  in  it,  and  also  the  more  costly  appliances  which 
are  provided  in  these  fishing  pursuits.  If  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels  for  the  various  fisheries  which  United  States  citizens  so 
persistently  follow  in  British  waters  was  not  proved  to  be  highly  ad- 
vantageons,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  cease  to  engagre  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  for  the  use  of  which  so  many  other  attractive 
enterprises  exist  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  inshore 
fisheries  afford  never-failing  occupation  for  men  and  money  preferable 
to  many  other  lucrative  industries. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  commerce  and  supply  of  United 
States  citizens  generally  from  the  privileges  to  which  American  fisher- 
men are  admitted  by  this  treaty  are  most  important.  The  demand  for 
fish-food  in  all  parts  of  the  American  Union  is  yearly  increasing,  and 
immense  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  supply  this  want.  A  popala- 
tion  already  exceeding  40,000,000,  constantly  augmenting  in  numbers 
by  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  and  where  the  people  consume 
the  products  of  the  sea  to  a  very  large  extent,  requires  much  more  of 
this  kind  of  food  than  the  failing  fisheries  of  the  United  States  can  now 
produce.  Their  productive  power  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  nation.  The  rapid  means  of  transport,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  preservation  now  available,  are  fast  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  practically  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard ;  and 
fish  of  all  kinds,  even  the  most  inferior  descriptions,  and  qualities  not 
hitherto  saleable,  are  required  to  supply  the  public  want  The  magni- 
tude of  the  present  fish-trade  of  the  United  States  is  hardly  conceivable 
from  the  meagre  and  partial  statements  derived  from  official  returns. 
These  tables  publish  only  the  ^'products  of  American  fisheries  received 
into  the  customs  districts,"  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  landed  from  United  States  boats  and  ves- 
sels, and  much  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  seacoasts  of  Canada. 

We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  reports  made  by  American  officials  re- 
garding the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  fisheries,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  They  affirm  that  owing  to  such  decline  ^'  the 
people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regions  to  obtain  the  supply 
which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  within  sight  of  their  homes.'' 
The  above  state  of  things  already  renders  it  necessary  for  United  States 
citizens  to  secure  access  to  Canadian  fisheries ;  and  the  growing  demand 
for  local  consumption  before  mentioned,  apart  from  the  requirements  of 
their  foreign  trade,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  this  necessity. 

Were  United  States  citizens  nnable  to  supply  such  an  extensive,  de- 
mand inconsequence  of  being  precluded  from  fishing  in  British  Canadian 
waters,  it  would  no  doubt  be  supplied  through  British  subjects,  who 
would  also  catch  more  fish  in  their  own  exclusive  waters  than  if  fishing 
in  the  same  limits  concurrently  with  American  fishermen.  This  consid- 
eration, therefore,  forms  an  additional  reason  for  the  compensation 
which  we  now  claim. 

2.  Liberty  to  land  for  the  purposes  of  drying  nets^  curing  fishy  &c. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  subjects  in  this  respect  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  the  liberty  to  land  for  purposes  connected 
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with  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  the 
rights  thus  secured  to  United  States  fishermen  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  localities  above  named,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  them  separately. 

Under  the  convention  of  1818,  United  States  citizens  were  privileged 
to  fish  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  bnt  were  restricted  in 
the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  to  unsettled  places.  Such  districts 
as  were  then  occupied,  or  might  subsequently  become  settled,  were  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  British  fishermen,  and  rights  and  proper- 
ties poesed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  likewise  reserved  from 
common  user.  Gradual  settlement  during  fifty  years  past  has  filled  up 
nearly  all  available  landing  places  along  the  southern  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, between  Blanc  Sablon  and  Mount  Joly ;  and  the  establishments 
maintained  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  rights  and  privileges 
are  now  acquired  by  Canada,  have  confirmed  the  exclusive  occupancy 
contemplated  by  the  Convention.  Under  such  altered  circumstances 
United  States  fishermen  might  have  been  excluded  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  from  using  these  landings,  without  the  free  use  of  which 
the  fisheries  cannot  be  profitably  pursued.  The  fish  taken  in  these  wa- 
ters include  herring,  codfish,  and  sometimes  mackerel,  which  are  seined 
on  the  main  shore,  and  among  the  islands  throughout  that  region,  and 
the  famous  ^^  Labrador  herring,"  which  abounds  there. 

The  Convention  of  1818  entitled  United  States  citizens  to  fish  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  denied  them  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing there.  Without  such  permission  the  practical  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  was  impossible.  Although  such  permission  has  tacitly  existed, 
as  a  matter  of  sufferance,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  operations  of  United  States  fishermen  in  that  locality  would 
thus  have  been  rendered  ineffectual.  The  value  of  these  inshore  fish- 
eries is  great :  mackerel,  herring,  halibut,  capelin«  and  launce  abound, 
and  are  caugut  inside  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbors,  where  they 
resort  to  spawn.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  United 
States  fishing-vessels  yearly  frequent  the  waters  of  this  group,  and  take 
large  quantities  of  fish,  both  for  curing  and  bait.  A  single  seine  has 
been  known  to  take  at  one  haul  enough  of  herrings  to  fill  3,000  barrels. 
Seining  mackerel  is  similarly  productive.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer fishery  of  the  year  1875,  when  the  mackerel  were  closer  inshore  than 
usual,  the  comparative  failure  of  the  American  fishermen  was  owing  to 
their  being  unprepared  with  suitable  hauling-nets  and  small  boats, 
their  vessels  being  unable  to  approach  close  enough  to  the  beaches. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  Canada,  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  1818  debarred  United  States  citizens  from 
landing  at  any  part  for  the  pursuit  of  operations  connected  with  fishing. 
This  privilege  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  both  the  in- 
shore and  deep-sea  fisheries.  By  it  they  would  be  enabled  to  prepare 
their  fish  in  a  superior  manner,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  as  well  as  more 
expeditiously,  and  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  serious  embarrassment 
as  regards  the  disposition  of  fish  offals,  by  curing  on  shore  the  fish 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  dressed  on  board  their  vessels,  and 
the  refuse  thrown  overboard. 

^  All  the  advantages  above  detailed  have  been  secured  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years  to  United  States  fishermen.  Without  them,  fishing  opera- 
tions on  many  parts  of  the  coast  would  be  not  only  unremunerative  but 
impossible ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  foirly  claimed  as  an  important 
item  in  the  valuation  of  the  liberties  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
Article  XVUI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  ^.g,.,,,  .^  L^OOgle 
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3.  Transshipping  cargoes  and  obtaining  supplies^  &c. 

Freedom  to  transfer  carjg^oes,  to  oatflt  vessels,  bay  supplies,  obtain  ioe, 
reogage  sailors,  proeore  bait,  and  traffic  generally  in  British  ports  and  har- 
/Vbors,  or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  necessarily  connected  with 
1 1  fishing  pursuits,  are  secondary  privileges  which  materially  enhance  the 
J  4  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  These  advantages  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  on  Canadian  coasts.  Without 
such  facilities,  fishing  operations,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  inshores, 
cannot  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  and  remunerative  scale.  Under 
the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  these  conveniences  proved  very  important,  more 
particularly  as  respects  obtaining  bait  and  transferring  cargoes.  The 
American  fishermen  then  came  inshore  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and 
caught  bait  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring,  as  previously,  to  buy, 
and  preserve  it  in  ice,  saving  thereby  much  time  and  expense.  They 
also  transshipped  their  fish  and  returned  with  their  vessels  to  the  fishing- 
ground  ;  thus  securing  two  or  three  tares  in  one  season.  Both  of  these, 
therefore,  are  distinct  benefits.  There  are  other  indirect  advantages 
attending  these  privileges,  such  as  carrying  on  fishing  operations  nearer 
the  coasts,  and  thereby  avoiding  risks  to  life  and  property,  as  well  while 
fishing  as  in  voyaging  homeward  and  back ;  also  having  always  at  com- 
mand a  convenient  and  commodious  base  of  operations.  They  procure 
cheap  and  regular  supplies  without  loss  of  time,  enabling  them  always 
to  send  ofi:*  their  cargoes  of  fish  promptly  by  rail  and  steamers  to  meet 
the  current  market  demand  for  domestic  cousumptioiu  or  foreign  export, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  '^  beat  up  "  to  Gloucester  or  Boston  with 
each  cargo,  seldom  returning  for  a  secood ;  aad  it  may  be  remarked 
that  all  their  freight-busioess  in  fish  from  proviu<;ial  ports  is  carried  on 
in  American  bottoms,  thus  creating  a  profitable  business  for  United 
States  citizens. 

The  advantages  above  de&cribed  of  being  able  to  make  second  and 
third  full  fares,  undoubtedly,  in  most  instauoes,  double  the  oatch  which 
can  be  made  in  British  Canadiivn  waters  by  a  vessel  during  one  season,, 
and  it  therefore  may  be  reasonably  estimated  tliat  it  enables  United 
States  fishermen  to  doable  their  profits. 

4.  Fonnoitum  of  fishing  establishmmts. 

The  privilege  of  establishing  permAoent  fishing  stations  on  the  shores^ 
of  Canadian  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  akin  to  that  of  landing  to  dry 
and  cure  fish,  is  of  material  advantage  to  United  States  citizens.  Be* 
lore  the  Treaty  the  common  practice  with  American  vessels  was  to  tak« 
away  their  cargoes  of  codfish  in  a  green  state  and  to  dry  them  at 
home.  Those  codfish  caught  on  the  banks  ofi'-shore  are  usually  fine, 
well-conditioned  fish,  but,  being  cured  in  bulk  instead  of  being  cured  or 
packed  ashore,  are  of  inferior  value.  Apart  from  the  fishing  facilities 
and  business  conveniences,  thus  afforded  to  Americans  for  prosecating 
both  the  deep-sea  and  inshore  fisheries,  there  are  clima^^ic  advantages 
connected  with  this  privilege  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  attach  to  it 
a  special  value.  It  is  a  fact  universally  known  and  undisputed,  that 
codfish,  for  example,  cured  on  our  coasts,  comiuaad  a  much  higher 
price  in  foreign  markets  than  those  cured  in  the  United  St^Ues,  This 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  fishing  grounds.  Permanent  curing  establishments  ashore- 
also  enable  the  fishermen  to  obtain  more  frequent  ^*  fares,"  and  the 
dealers  to  carry  on  the  business  of  curing  and  shipping  on  a  much  more 
extensive  and  economic  scale,  than  if  their  operations  were  conducted 
afloat.  There  are  further  advantages  derivable  from  permanent  eatab- 
iwhments  ashore,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  fresh  fish  pre- 
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served  in  snow  or  ioe,  and  others  kept  in  frozen  aod  fresh  state  by  arti- 
ficial freezing ;  also,  the  preservation  pf  fish  in  cans  hermetically  sealed. 
The  great  saving  of  cost  and  of  snbstanoe,  and  the  rapid  preparation  of 
a  more  salable,  more  portable,  and  more  natritive  article  of  food,  which 
commend  these  improved  methods  of  treating  edible  fishes  to  general 
adoption,  will,  nndoubtedly,  induce  enterprising  dealers  to  avail  them- 
selves very  extensively  of  the  remarkable  opportunities  which  free  access, 
and  an  assured  footing  on  Canadian  coasts,  are  calculated  to  afford.  The 
broad  effect  of  these  increased  facilities  is  to  be  found  in  the  abundant  and 
increasing  supply  to  the  American  public  of  cheap  and  wholesome  fish, 
which  supply  would  certainly  diminish  or  fail  without  the  advantages 
secared  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

5.  Convenienee  of  reciprocal  free  market 

A  reciprocal  free  market  for  any  needful  commodity,  such  as  fish, 
entering  extensively  into  daily  consumption  by  rich  and  poor,  is  so  man- 
ifest an  advantage  to  everybody  concerned,  the  producer,  the  freighter, 
the  seller,  and  consumer  alike,  that  the  remission  of  Canadian  duties  on 
American-caught  fish  imported  into  Canada  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  form 
a  very  material  element  for  consideration.  The  benefits  conferred  by  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  food  are  evident,  especially  to  countries 
where,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  necessaries  of  life 
are  expensive,  and  it  is  so  desirable  to  cheapen  the  means  of  living  to 
the  working  classes. 

6.  JPartieipaiian  in  improvements  resulting  from  the  Fisliories  Protection 
Service  of  Canada. 

lo  addition  to  the  statutory  enactments  proteeting  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries against  foreigners,  and  regulating  participation  in  them  by  the 
United  St'Stes  citizens,  under  treaty  stipulations,  the  provinoial  govern- 
ments have  for  many  years  past  applied  an  organized  system  of  munici- 
pal protection  adU  restriction  designed  to  preserve  them  from  injury  and 
to  render  them  more  productive.  A  marked  increase  in  their  produce 
daring  the  last  decade  attests  the  gratif;^ing  results  of  these  measures. 

A  large  number  of  fishery  officers  is  employed  by  the  Grovernmentof  the 
Dominion  in  the  maritimestatesatan  annual  cost  of  about  $75,000.  This 
staff  is  actively  engaged  under  an  organized  system  controlled  by  the 
department  of  marine  and  fineries,  in  fostering  and  superintending  fish 
culture  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries.  Begulations  are  enforced  for  the 
protection  of  these  nurseries,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  adapting  and  improving  the  stjreams  for  the  reproduction  of  river  fish. 

The  intimate  connection  between  a  thriring  condition  of  river  and 
estuary  fishings  and  an  abundant  supply  in  the  neighboring  deep-sea 
fisheries  has  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  supply  of  bait-fishes  thus  produced  attracts 
the  deep-sea  fish  in  large  numbers.  Their  resort  is  consequently  nearer 
inshore  than  formerly,  and  the  catch  of  the  fishermen  who  have  the 
privilege  of  inshore  fishing  is  proportionately  increased,  while  they  pur- 
sue their  operations  in  safer  waters  and  within  easier  reach  of  supplies. 
In  addition  to  the  measures  above  described  for  the  increase  of  the  fish- 
eries, special  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  spawning- 
grounds  of  s^k  fishes,  and  the  inshores  now  swarm  with  valuable  fish  of 
all  kinds,  which,  owing  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
emmenty  are  now  abundant  in  places  hitherto  almost  deserted. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  improve- 
ments and  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  fishing-grounds,  as  well 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  Canadian  fishermen,  to 
supplement  the  existing  fisheries  service  by  an  additional  number  of 
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officers  and  men,  which  will  probably  entail  an  increase  of  at  least 
$100,000  on  the  present  ezpenditare. 

In  all  these  important  advantages  produced  by  the  restrictions  and 
taxation  imposed  on  Canadians,  United  States  fishermen  will  now  share 
to  the  fullest  extent,  without  having  as  yet  in  any  way  contributed  toward 
their  cost ;  it  may  then  fairly  be  claimed  that  a  portion  of  the  award  to 
be  demanded  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  shall  be  in  considera- 
tion of  their  participation  in  the  fruits  of  additional  expenditure  borne 
by  Canadians  to  the  annual  extent,  as  shown  above,  of  nearly  1200,000. 

SUMMARY. 

The  privileges  secured  to  United  States  citizens  under  Article  XYIII 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  have  been  above  described  particu- 
larly and  in  detail,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  liberty  of  fishing  in  all  inshore  waters  of  the  Dominion ;  the 
value  of  which  shown  by  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  fish  an- 
nually taken  by  United  States  fishermen  in  those  waters,  as  well  as  by 
the  number  of  vessels,  hands,  and'capital  employed. 

2.  The  liberty  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish, 
a  privilege  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  fishing  operations. 

3.  Access  to  the  shores  for  purposes  of  bait,  supply,  &o.,  including 
the  all-important  advantage  of  transferring  cargoes,  which  enables 
American  fishermen  to  double  their  profits  by  securing  two  or  more  full 
fares  during  one  season. 

4.  Participation  in  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  fisheries  serv- 
ice maintained  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  Dominion. 

The  above  privileges  may  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  an  approx- 
imate money  valuation,  which  it  is  respectfully  submitted  should  be 
assessed  as  well  with  reference  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  taken, 
and  the  fishing- vessels  and  fishermen  employed,  as  to  other  collateral 
advantages  enjoyed  by  United  States  citizens. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  that  an 
average  number  of  at  least  1,000  United  States  vessels  annually  fre- 
quent British  Canadian  waters.  The  gross  catch  of  each  vessel  per  trip 
has  been  estimated  at  $5,600,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  net 
profit,  resulting  from  the  privileges  conferred  by  -the  treaty. 

These  privileges  profitably  employ  men  and  materials  representing  in 
industrial  capital  several  millions  of  dollars ;  the  industries  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  they  conduce  support  domestic  trade  and  foreign 
commerce  of  great  extent  and  increasing  value ;  they  also  serve  to  make 
a  necessary  and  healthful  article  of  food  plentiful  and  cheap  for  the 
American  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  value  of  *'raw  material"  in  fish 
taken  out  of  British  Canadian  waters  which  constitutes  afairbasisof  com- 
pensation ;  the  right  of  this  fishery  was  an  exclusive  privilege,  the  sole 
use  of  which  was  highly  prized,  and  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  which 
we  demand  equivalents  to  be  measured  by  our  just  estimation  of  its 
worth;  we  enhance  the  main  concession  on  this  point  by  according 
kindred  liberties  and  indispensable  facilities,  all  of  which  are  direct  ad- 
vantages ;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  assessable  value  of  the  grant, 
we  adduce  certain  data  relating  to  the  number  of  United  States  fishing- 
vessels  more  immediately  interested,  and  the  gross  quantity  and  value 
of  their  catch  in  British  Canadian  waters. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  above  recited,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  respectfully  drawn  to  the  great  importance  attaching  to 
the  beneficial  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  honorably  acquiring 
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for  their  ftahermen  fall  freedom  to  parsae  their  adventnroas  calling  with- 
oat  incarring  constant  risks,  and  exposing  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
coaiitrymen.  to  the  inevitable  reproach  of  willfally  trespassing  on  the 
rigbtfal  domain  of  friendly  neighbors.  Paramoant,  however,  to  this 
consideration  is  the  avoidance  of  irritating  disputes,  calculate  to  dis- 
quiet the  pablio  mind  of  a  spirited  and  enterprising  people,  and  liable 
always  to  become  a  cause  of  mutnal  anxiety  and  embarrassment. 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  at  Washington,  in  discussing  proposals  regarding  the  Gana* 
dian  fisheries,  ^^  that  the  United  States  desired  to  secure  their  enjoy- 
ment, not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  source  of  irritation."  This  commendable  desire  evidently 
was  reciprocated  by  the  British  Commissioners  in  assenting  to  the  propo- 
ntion  that  the  matter  of  disagreement  as  regards  a  money  equivalent 
''  should  be  referred  to  an  impartial  Commission."  It  should  not  be  lost 
Bight  of  that  an  offer  for  the  reciprocal  free  admission  of  coal,  salt,  fish, 
and  lumber  had  previously  been  made  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, **  entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement,"  but  was  de« 
cliu^  by  the  British  Commissioners  as  inadequate.  It  is  now  shown 
that  the  contention  of  the  British  Commissioners  regarding  the  ''  great 
value"  of  these  fisheries  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  privileges  sub- 
sequently accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  in  part  compensa- 
tory are  of  no  appreciable  value. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  concessions  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  interests  of  American  fishermen,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
commercial  value,  are  indeed  extremely  valuable  to  the  United  States, 
Probably  it  will  be  said  that  in  this  respect  there  is  an  international 
gain.  But  it  seems  impossible  for  British  subjects,  if  unmolested  iu 
their  rights  and  privileges,  to  occasion  any  such  irritation  as  the  United 
States  Commissioners  expressed  their  anxiety  to  avoid.  The  provoca- 
tion would  be  confined  entirely  to  foreign  intruders  seeking  their  own 
gains  at  the  cost  and  injury  of  British  fishermen,  thereby,  perhaps,  in- 
volving both  nations  iu  serious  difficulties  and  incalculable  expense. 
The  duty  (with  its  attendant  cost)  of  guarding  against  any  such  vexa- 
tions on  the  part  of  United  States  citizens  devolves  solely  on  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  If,  to  avoid  the  onerous  responsibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  tor  the  inhabitants  and  trade  of  the 
country  the  concurrent  use  of  these  valuable  privileges,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  requires  to  pay  fair  equivalents,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  abate  the  just  estimation 
placed  on  them  because  of  a  mere  assertion  by  the  United  States  as 
beneficiary  **  that  their  value  is  overestimated,"  or  that  any  further  meas- 
ure of  concession  is  due  to  international  amity.  Great  Britain  claims 
to  have  fully  reciprocated  the  desire  expressed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners;  and  being  iu  possession  of  proprietary  rights  of  special 
importance  and  value  to  herself,  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  which  was 
voluntarily  sought  on  behalf  of  United  States  citizens,  we  are  justified 
in  asking  the  present  Commission  to  consider  these  circumstances  in 
determining  the  matter  thus  referred  to  equitable  assessment  under  the 
present  treaty. 

Chapter  III. — Advantages  derived  hy  British  subjects. 

1.  Liberty  of  fishing  in  United  States  waters  and  other  privileges  con" 
netted  therewith. 
The  privileges  granted  to  British  subjects  by  Article  XIX  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Washington  are  the  same  right  of  fishing  and  landing  for 
purposes  connected  with  fishing  in  United  States  waters,  north  of  the 
39th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as  are  granted  to  United  States  citizens 
jn  British  North  American  waters.  It  may,  at  the  outset^  be  stated 
that  this  concession  is  absolutely  valueless. 

That  the  several  kinds  of  sea  fishes  formerly  abundant  on  the  north- 
eastern sea-coasts  of  the  United  States  have  not  merely  become  very 
scarce,  but  are  in  some  localities  almost  extinct,  is  an  unquestionable 
fact.  Au  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  causes  of  their  decline  was 
commenced  in  1871  by  Professor  Baird,  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  is  still  in  progress.  This  eminently  thorough 
and  scientific  investigator  reports,  substantially,  that  the  failing  supply 
of  edible  coast  fishes  is  mainly  due  to  overnetting  and  incessant  fishing 
by  other  means.  These  causes,  joined  to  continuous  havoc  made  by 
predaceous  fishes,  have  considerably  exhausted  the  coast  fisheries  along 
the  southern  and  northeastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The 
Fishery  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  their  reports  for  1872-^7^, 
indorse  the  official  statements  of  the  Federal  Commissioner,  that  the 
sea  fishes  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  have  ^^  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared," and  that  ^^  the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  far-distant  regions 
to  obtain  the  supply  which  formerly  could  be  secured  almost  within 
sight  of  their  homes.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  Professor  Baird's  report^  published  in 
1873,  are  conclusive : 

In  view  of  \he  facts  adduced  in  reference  to  the  shore  fisheries,  there  can  be  no  hes- 
itation in  accepting  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  diminotion  in  tbeir 
number,  although  this  had  already  occurred  to  a  oonsiderable  degree,  with  some  ape- 
cies,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  testimony  everywhere,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  both  from  line-men  and 
trappers,  was  that  the  wbule  business  of  fishing  was  pretty  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
it  would  scarcely  pay  parties  to  attempt  to  continae  the  work  on  a  large  scale  in  187^^ 

When  the  above  statements  are  fairly  considered,  and  when  we  also 
consider  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  decline  is  to  diminish  the 
numbers  an<l  restrict  the  catchment  i^owers  of  fishing-engines  in  use,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  foreigner  will  resort  to  these  waters  for 
fishing  purposes. 

In  a  geographical  sense,  the  fishery  grounds  thus  formally  opened  to 
British  subjects  comprise  about  2,000  square  miles,  distant  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  which,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  are  practically  unavail* 
able  to  the  British  fisherman.  It  is  shown  above  that  the  best  CTuited 
States  authorities  concur  in  opinion  that  these  fisheries  are  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted,  affording  scarcely  remunerative  employment  for 
American  fishermen,  who  have  been  themselves  obliged  to  abandon 
these  grounds  and  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  more  productive  waters 
of  Canada.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  in  theory  that  British  fisher- 
men should  forsake  their  own  abundant  waters  to  undertake  a  long  and 
arduous  voyage  to  those  distant  and  unremunerative  fisheries,  as  it  is  an 
undisputed  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  not,  and,  in  all  probability,  never 
will  do  80. 

A  similar  concession  embodied  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854, 
which  embraced  three  degrees  more  in  a  southerly  direction,  extending 
along  the  coasts  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  part  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  proved,  during 
the  twelve  years  it  existed,  of  no  practical  value  whatsoever,  not  a 
single  British  fisherman  having  utilized  it. 

The  question  of  bait  must  now  be  considered,  as  some  importance  may 
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iperhaps  be  attached  by  the  XJDited  States  to  the  supposed  advantages 
iderived  in  tbis  respect  by  British  sabjects.  It  might  appear,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  privilege  of  resortiug  to  the  inshores  of  the  Eastern 
States  to  procure  bait  for  mackerel  fishing  was  of  practical  use.  Men- 
liadeo  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  United  States  waters,  and  are  used 
eitenaively  in  the  mackerel  fishing,  which  is  often  successfully  pursued 
irith  this  description  of  bait,  especially  by  its  use  for  feeding  and  attract- 
ing the  shoals.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  indispensable;  other  fish- 
^its,  plentiful  in  British  waters,  are  quite  as  successfully  used  in  this 
particalar  kind  of  fishing  business,  and  very  generally  in  other  branches, 
both  of  deep-sea  and  inshore  fishing,  as,  for  example,  iresh  herrings, 
alewives,  capelin,  sandlaunce,  smelts,  squids,  clams,  and  other  small 
fishes  caaght  chiefly  with  seines  close  inshore.  British  fishermen  can 
thus  find  sufficient  bait  at  home,  and  can  purchase  from  American  deal- 
ers any  quantities  they  require  much  cheaper  than  by  making  voyages 
to  United  States  waters  in  order  to  catch  it  for  themselves.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  for  six  years  past  American  fishermen  have  bought 
from  Canadians  more  herring-bait  alone  than  all  the  menhaden  bait  im- 
ported into  Canada  during  the  same  period.  The  menhaden  bait  itself 
can  also  be  bred  and  restored  to  places  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  existed  up  to  the  time  of  its  local 
extermination. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  supply  both  of  food  and  bait  fishes  has  be- 
come alarmingly  scarce  along  the  United  States  coast.  At  Gloucester 
alone  some  thirty  vessels  are  engaged  during  about  six  months  in  each 
year  catching  menhaden  for  bait.  They  sell  about  tLOO,00()  worth  an- 
nually, and,  by  catching  them  immoderately  in  nets  and  weirs  for  sup- 
plying bait  and  to  furnish  the  oil-mills,  they  are  rapidly  exterminating 
them.  The  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1872,  state  that  ^'  It  takes  many  hands  working  in  many  ways  to  catch 
bait  enough  for  our  fishing  fleet,  which  may  easily  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  each  George's  man  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels 
for  a  trip;  and  that  each  mackereler  lays  in  from  75  to  120  barrels,  or 
even  more  than  that.''  Jne  of  the  principal  mo<les  for  the  capture  of 
bait  and  other  fishes  on  the  New  England  coast  is  by  fixed  traps  or 
pounds  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  these,  herrings,  alewives,  and  men- 
haden are  caught  as  bait  for  the  sea  fishery,  besides  merchantable  fish 
for  the  markets,  and  the  coarser  kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  oil  factories. 
There  are  upward  of  sixty  of  these  factories  now  in  operation  on  the  New 
England  coast.  The  capital  invested  in  them  approaches  $3,000,000. 
Tbey  employ  1,197  men,  383  sailing-vessels,  and  29  steamers,  besides 
numerous  other  boats.  The  fish  material  which  they  consume  yearly  is 
enormous,  computed  at  about  1,191,100  barrels,  requiring  whole  fishes 
to  the  number  of  about  300,000,000.  These  modes  of  fishing  for  menhaden 
and  other  bait  are  furthermore  such  as  to  preclude  strangers  from  par- 
ticipating in  them  without  exceeding  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  even 
without  this  difficulty,  it  must  be  apparent  that  such  extensive  native 
enterprises  would  bar  the  competition  and  suffice  to  insure  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreigners. 

The  attention  of  the  Oommissioners  is  therefore  respectfully  drawn  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  The  *^8ea  fishery  "  is  distant  and  unproductive. 

2.  The  inshores  are  occupied  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the 
supply,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bait,  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

3.  British  fishermen  have  not,  either  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
or  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  of  fish- 
ing in  the  United  States  waters.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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A  careful  consideration  of  these  points  will,  we  .believe,  lead  to 
conviction  that  in  this  respect  no  advantage  whatever  accrues  to  Brit 
subjects. 

2.  Customs  remissions  by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada. 

The  privilege  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  proc 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  excepting  fish  of  the  in] 
lakes  and  tributary  rivers,  and  fish  preserved  in  oil,  remains  to  be : 
sidered.  It  forms  the  only  appreciable  concession  afforded  by  the  tn 
for  the  right  of  free  fishery  in  British  waters,  and  the  collateral  ad^ 
tages  derived  by  United  States  citizens.  We  have  already  adv€| 
in  paragraph  5  of  chapter  2  of  this  Case  to  the  mutual  benefit  t 
reciprocal  free  market  for  fish.  This  is  so  clearly  an  advantage  t| 
concerned,  and  particularly  to  the  nation  comprising  the  largest  uuq 
of  fishermen,  traders,  and  consumers,  that  it  cannot  be  contended  ] 
in  this  respect  any  advantage  is  conceded  to  Canada  which  is  not. 
ticipated  in  by  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION. 

i 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the 
cession  of  these  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cl( 
over  and  above  the  value  of  any  advantages  conferred  on  British , 
jects  under  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  g 
sum  of  (12,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  oC^ 
treaty. 

PAET  II.—NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Chapter  I. — Introduction  and  description  of  Newfoundland  fisheri 

It  has  been  already  submitted,  on  page  15  of  the  introductory  po) 
.  of  this  case,  that  the  following  basis  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  post 
to  adopt  under  the  terms  of  the  first  part  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  T« 
of  Washington,  1871,  namely,  that  the  valne  of  the  privileges  gra) 
to  each  country  respectively  by,Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of 
treaty,  which  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  1st  Article  of  the  Conventii 
the  20th  of  October^  1818,  is  that  which  this  Commission  is  constitute 
determine.  , 

The  position  occupied  by  Kewfoundland  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
ing  enjoyed  by  the  TJnited  States  citizens  on  her  coasts  is,  howev^ 
many  points  distinct  from  that  of  Canada,  and  it  is  desirable  to  I 
precisely  how  the  case  stands.  , 

By  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818  the  inhabitants  of  the  TJi 
States  acquired  "forever  the  Iil)erty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  ou- 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  j 
Eay  to  the  Bameau  Islands;  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  j 
foundland  from  the  said  Cape  Bay  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  al| 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeits  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  soui 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  and  t| 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  and  the  liberty  tbrever  ti 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  g 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  describeq 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  part  tbi 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  d 
cure  fish  at  such  portions  so  settled  without  previous  agreetneij 
such  ])urpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  q 
ground;  and  the  United  States  renounced  forever  any  liberty  1^ 
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fore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  iDhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
M\  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits;  provided,  however,  that  the  United  States 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  sach  bays  or  harbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood 
and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  but  they 
shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein  or  in  any  other  matter  whatever 
abasing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.'' 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  so  enjoyed  under  the  Convention  of  1818, 
Articles  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  granted  to  United 
States  citizens : 

(I.)  The  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shellfish,  on  the  re- 
maiuing  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  liberty  to  land  on 
the  said  coast  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ; 
provided,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part 
of  the  said  coast  in  their  occupancy  for  the  said  purpose;  the  salmon 
and  shad  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

(2.)  The  admission  into  Newfoundland  of  tishoil  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except 
fish  preserved  in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
free  of  duty. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  to  continue  for  the  period  of  twelve 
years  certain. 

In  return  for  the  privileges  so  granted  to  United  States  citizens, 
British  subjects  acquired  under  the  same  treaty — 

1.  Similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  United  States  coasts  north 
of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  admission  into  the  United  States  of  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all 
kinds,  except  fish  preserved  In  oil,  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland,  free  of  duty. 

These  privileges  are  also  to  continue  for  a  period  of  twelve  years 
certain. 

A  reference  to  the  Accompanying  map  will  show  that  the  coast,  the 
entire  freedom  of  which  for  fishing  purposes  has  thus  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  embraces  that  portion 
extending  from  the  Bamean  Islands  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
island  eastward  and  northwardly,  to  the  Quirpon  Islands.  This  coast 
contains  an  area  of  upwards  of  11,000  square  miles,  including  admit- 
tedly the  most  valuable  cod-fisheries  in  the  world.  Fish  of  other  de- 
scriptions, namely,  herring,  capelin,  and  squid,  which  are  by  far  the 
best  bait  for  the  successlul  prosecution  of  the  cod  fisheries,  can  be  taken 
in  unlimited  quantities  close  inshore  along  the  whole  coast,  whilst  in 
some  parts  are  tnrbot,  halibut,  and  lance. 

The  subjoined  tables  (Appendix  B)  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  New- 
foundland for  the  past  seven  years  will  show  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing value  of  these  fisheries ;  and  the  census  returns  also  annexed  (Ap- 
pendix C)  afford  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  catch  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  vessels,  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing 
operations  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  which  have  been  thrown  open 
to  United  States  citizens  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  value,  as  shown  above,  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  the 
proximity  of  the  Bank  fisheries  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundlandibrms  ar 
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Tery  important  element  in  the  present  inquiry.  These  fisheries  are  sit- 
uated at  distances  varying  from  35  to  200  miles  from  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  are  productive  in  the  highest  degree.  Although  they 
are  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  their  successful  prosecution  depends 
nlmost  entirely  in  securing  a  commodious  and  proximate  basis  of  opera- 
lions.  Bait,  which  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  in  the  inshore 
waters  of  Newfoundland,  is  indispensable,  and  the  supply  of  capelin, 
squid,  and  herring  is  there  inexhaustible  for  this  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  importance  which  has  from  earliest  times  been 
attached  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  great  portion  of  the  articles  in  the  treaties  of  17S3  and 
1818  between  Great  Britain  tind  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  careful 
stipulations  respecting  their  enjoyment;  and  it  will  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Commissioners  that  the  privileges  granted  to  United 
States  fishermen  in  those  treaties  were  always  limited  in  extent,  and 
did  not  confer  the  entire  freedom  for  fishing  operations  which  is  now 
accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  even  on  those  portions  of  the 
coast  which  were  then  thrown  open  to  them.  Thus,  whilst  according 
the  privilege  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast,  the  treaty  of 
1783  denied  the  right  of  landing  to  dry  and  cure  on' the  shore,  and  the 
result  was  that,  so  far  as  concerned  dried  codfish,  the  concession  to  the 
United  States  was  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  production  of  a  superior  article  of  dried  codfish  that  there 
should  be  a  speedy  lauding  and  curing  in  a  suitable  climate.  The 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  not  adapted  for  this  purpose,  whilst  that 
of  Newfoundland  is  peculiarly  suitable.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  having  never  competed  with  Newfoundland  in  foreign 
markets  in  the  article  of  dried  codfish,  whilst  they  were  debarred  from 
landing  on  Newfoundland  shores.  Again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fisheries,  with  reasonable  prospects  of  lucrative  results, 
that  the  fishermen  should  be  in  proximity  to  their  curing  and  drying 
establishments. 

The  treaty  of  1783  was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  quoted  in  extemo  on  page 
4*  of  this  case,  made  important  modifications  in  the  privileges  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  United  States  fishermen.  Although  they  had,  under 
this  convention,  the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  fish  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Rameau  Island  to  Cape  Bay,  it  was 
confined  to  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  within  these  limits, 
and,  it  being  provided  that  so  soon  as  any  portion  thereof  should  be 
settled,  the  liberty  should  cease,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
have  been  prevented,  by  the  coast  becoming  generally  settled,  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  so  conceded.  Previously,  therefore, 
to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States  fishermen  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  as  regards  the  article  of  dried 
codfish,  although  they  prosecuted  the  herring-fishery  at  Bonne  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Islands  on  the  western  coast 

'  The  question  of  the  pnvileges  of  fishing  on  certain  portions  of  the 
Newfoundland  shores  enjoyed  by  French  fishermen  does  not  come  withia 
the  scope  of  this  Commission,  yet  a  passing  allusion  may  be  made  to  it. 
These  privileges  consist  in  the  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries  from 
Cape  Bay  northwardly  to  Quirpon  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
John,  on  parallel  50^  of  north  latitude;  and  the  value  attached  to  this 
right  by  the  French  Government  is  attested  by  their  solicitude  in  main- 

*  Page  80  of  this  edition. 
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taiDiog  It,  and  by  the  smoaut  of  French  capital  embarked  in  the  prose- 
cQtioD  of  these  fisheries.  This  affords  another  proof  of  the  prodac- 
tiveness  of  the  waters  of  the  island. 

Ghapteb  IL— Advantages  derived  by  United  States  citizens. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sarprise  that  there  shoald  be  an  absence  of 
exact  statistical  information  when  the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
that,  until  the  Washington  Treaty,  this  vast  extent  of  fishery  was 
ezclasively  nsed  by  the  {leople  of  Newfoundland— sparsely  scattered 
over  a  long  range  of  coast,  for  the  most  part  in  small  settlements,  lie- 
tween  the  majority  of  which  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by 
water,  and  where,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  was  no  special  object 
in  collecting  statistical  details.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  show,  by  such* 
evidence  as  will,  it  is  lielievckl,  satisfy  the  OommissionerH,  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries. 

XL  The  privilege  of  procuring  bait,  refitting,  drying,  transshipping, 
and  procuring  supplies. 

III.  The  advantage  of  a  free  market  in  Newfoundland  for  fish  and 
fishoil. 

The  privileges  granted  in  return  to  British  subjects  will  be  treated 
subsequently,  and  consist  of-* 

1.  The  liberty  of  prosecuting  fishing  operations  in  United  States 
waters  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  and, 

2.  The  advantages  of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  for  fish  and 
fish-oii. 

I.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Newfoundland,  from  that  part  of  its  coast  now  thrown  open  to 
United  States  fishermen,  yearly  extracts,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
$5,000,000  worth  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  and  when  the  value  of  fish  used  for 
bait  and  local  consumption  for  food  and  agricultural  purposes,  of  which 
there  are  no  returns,  is  taken  into  account,  the  total  may  be  fairly 
stated  at  $6,000,000  annually. 

It  may  possibly  be  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
their  fishermen  have  not  in  the  past  availed  themselves  of  the  New- 
foundland inshore  fisheries,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  that  they 
woold  and  do  resort  to  the  coasts  of  that  island  only  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery.  This  may  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  aome  extent,  be  true  as  regards  codfish,  but  not  as  regards  herring, 
tarbot,  and  halibut.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  possessing  as  they 
BOW  do  the  right  to  take  herring  and  capelin  tor  themselves  on  all  parts 
of  tbe  Newfoundland  coasts,  they  will  continue  to  purchase  as  hereto-" 
fore,  and  they  will  thus  prevent  the  local  fishermen,  esiiecially  those  of 
Fortune  Bay,  from  engaging  in  a  very  lucrative  employment  which 
foroierly  occupied  them  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season  for  the 
iiupply  of  the  United  States  market. 

The  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  eompensation,  make  no  allusion  to  what  use  the  United  States  may- 
or do  make  of  the  privileges  granted  them,  but  simply  state  that,  inati- 
much  as  it  is  asserted  by  Her  Af Hjesty's  G-overnnient  that  tbe  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII  are 
of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  to  the 
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Babjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  is  not  admitted  by  the 
United  States,  it  is  farther  agreed  that  a  Oominission  shall  be  appointed, 
having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  in  Articles  Nos.  XIX  and  XXE,  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  that  of  Her  Majesty  in  retnrn  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
United  States  under  Article  XVIII. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
actual  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  privilege  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  so  much  in  question  as  the  actual  value  of  it  to  those  who  may,  if 
they  will,  use  it.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  United  States 
fishermen  may  at  any  moment  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing in  Newfoundland  inshore  waters  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they 
do  at  present;  but  even  if  they  should  not  do  so,  it  would  not  relieve 
them  from  the  obligation  of  making  the  just  payment  for  a  right  which 
they  have  acquired  subject  to  the  condition  of  making  that  payment. 
The  case  may  be  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  the  somewlu&t  analogous  one 
of  a  tenancy  of  shooting  or  fishing  privileges ;  it  is  not  becanse  the 
tenant  fails  to  exercise  the  rights  which  he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of 
liis  lease  that  the  proprietor  should  be  debarred  from  the  recovery  of 
his  rent. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast,  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
citizens,  between  the  privilege  of  access  to  fisheries  the  most  valuable 
and  productive  in  the  world,  and  the  barren  right  accorded  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  of  fishing  in  the  exhausted  and  preoccupied 
waters  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  in  which  there  is  no  field  for  lucrative  operations  even  if  British 
subjects  desired  to  resort  to  them ;  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  year  by  year,  as  United  States  fishermen  resort  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait 
and  supplies,  they  will  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  iushore  fisheries  and  their  unlimited  capacity  for  ex- 
tension and  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  United  States  vessels 
have,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  been  success* 
fully  engaged  in  these  fisheries ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  become  more  widely 
known,  larger  numbers  of  United  States  fishermen  will  engage  in  them. 

A  participation  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  freedom  of 
these  waters  must,  notwithstanding  their  wonderfully  reproductive 
capacity,  tell  materially  on  the  local  catch,  and,  while  affording  to  the 
United  States  fishermen  a  profitable  employment,  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  local  success.  The  extra  amount  of  bait  also  which  is  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  United  States  demand  for  the  bank  fishery  must 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  cod  for  the  inshores,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  that  fish  is  caused  by  the  attraction 
offered  by  a  large  quantity  of  bait  fishes,  and  as  this  quantity  diminishes 
the  cod  will  resort  in  fewer  number  to  the  coast.  The  effect  of  this 
diminution  may  not  in  all  probability  be  apparent  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  whilst  United  States  fishermen  will  have  the  liberty  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fisheries  for  several  years  in  their  present  teeming  and  remu- 
nerative state,  the  effects  of  overfishing  may,  after  their  right  to  parti- 
cipate in  them  has  lapsed,  become  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  fishermen. 
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II. — The  privilege  of  procuring  bait  and  aupplies^  refitting^  drying^  tranS' 

skipping  J  dke. 

Apart  from  the  immense  valae  to  United  States  fishermen  of  partici* 
patioQ  in  the  Newfoandland  inshore  fisheries,  must  be  estimated  the 
important  privilege  of  procuring  bait  for  the  prosecution  of  the  bank 
and  deep-sea  fisheries,  which  are  capable  of  unlimited  expansion.  With 
Newfoundland  as  a  basis  of  operations,  the  right  of  procuring  bait,  re- 
fitting  their  vesselsi  drying  and  curing  fish,  procuring  ice  in  abundance 
lor  the  preservation  of  bait,  liberty  of  transshipping  their  cargoes,  &c., 
an  almost  continuous  prosecution  of  the  bank  fishery  is  secured  to  them. 
By  means  of  these  advantages  United  States  fishermen  have  acquired, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  all  the  requisite  facilities  for  increasing 
their  fishing  operations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  supply 
the  demand  for  fish  food  in  the  United  States  markets,  and  largely  to 
furnish  the  other  fish-markets  of  the  world,  and  thereby  exercivse  ^  com- 
petition which  must  inevitably  prejudice  Newfoundland  exporters.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  that  United 
States  fishing  craft,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, could  only  avail  themselves  of  the  coast  of  Newfonndland  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  for  shelter,  and  for  necessary 
repairs  in  case  of  accident,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  they 
therefore  prosecuted  the  bank  fishery  under  great  disadvantages,  not- 
withstanding which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  local 
fisheries,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  new  fishing  grounds, 
the  bank  fisheries  have  developed  into  a  lucrative  source  of  employ- 
ment to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  That  this  position  is  ap- 
preciated by  those  actively  engaged  in  the  bank  fisheries  is  attested  by 
the  statements  of  competent  witnesses,  whose  evidence  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  more  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  value  to 
United  States  fishermen  of  securing  the  right  to  use  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  bank  fisheries  than  is  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  one  who  has  been  for  six  years  so  occupied,  sailing 
from  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
declares  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  United  States  fisher- 
men to  procure  from  Newfoundland  the  bait  necessary  for  those  fish- 
eries, and  that  such  benefits  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  that  there 
will  be,  during  the  season  of  1876,  upwards  of  200  United  States  ves- 
sels in  Fortune  Bay  for  bait,  and  that  there  will  be  upwards  of  300 
vessels  from  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Grand  Bank  fishery; 
that  owing  to  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  run  into  Newfound- 
land for  bait  of  different  kinds,  they  are  enabled  to  make  four  trips 
daring  the  season;  that  the  capelin,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  bait 
peculiar  to  Newfonndland,  is  the  best  which  can  be  used  for  this  fish- 
ery, and  that  a  vessel  would  probably  be  enabled  to  make  two  trips 
during  the  capelin  season,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks*  The  same  experienced  deponent  is  of  opinion  that  the  bank 
fisheries  are  capable  of  immense  expansion  and  development,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  getting  bait  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

As  ao  instance  of  the  demand  for  bait  supplies  derived  from  the  New. 
foandland  inshore  fisheries,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  average 
amount  of  this  article  consumed  by  the  French  fishermen,  who  only 
prosecute  the  Bank  fisheries  during  a  period  of  about  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  from  $120,000  to  $I0O;O00  annually*    The  herring,  capelin,  and 
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Bqoid  amply  meet  these  requirements  and  are  supplied  by  the  people  of 
Fortune  and  Placeutia  Bays,  the  produce  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miqnelon  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that  not  only  are  the 
United  States  fishermen  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  bait  supply 
from  Newfoundland,  now  open  to  them  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  Bunk  fisheries,  but  also  that  they  are  enabled,  through  the  privi- 
leges conceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  largely  increase 
the  number  of  their  trips,  and  thus  considerably  augment  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  This  substantial  advantage  is  secured  at  the  risk,  as 
before  mentioned,  of  hereafter  depleting  the  bait  supplies  of  the  New- 
foundland inshores,  and  it  is  but  just  that  a  substantial  equivalent 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  profit  thereby. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  that 
not  only  should  the  present  actual  advantages  deiived  on  this  head  by 
Utiited  States  fishermen  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  also  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  concessions  made  in  their  favor.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  these  concessions  will  be  to  attract  a  larger  amount  of 
United  States  capital  and  enterprise  followiug  the  profits  already  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  infiict  an  injury  on  the  local 
fishermen,  both  by  the  increased  demand  on  their  sources  of  supply  and 
by  competition  with  them  in  their  trade  with  foreign  markets. 

III. — The  advantage  of  a  free  market  for  fish  and  fish-oU  in  Newfound- 
land. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  the  return  of  fish  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Newfoundland  that  this  privilege  was  of  little  or  no 
value ;  indeed,  the  duties  when  collected  on  this  article  were  of  insig- 
nificant amount.  There  is,  however,  an  important  benefit  conterred  by 
it  on  United  States  fishermen  engaged  in  the  Bank  fisheries.  In  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  and  deep-sea,  heretofore  large  quantities  of  small  fish 
were  thrown  overboard  as  comparatively  useless,  when  large  fish,  suita- 
ble for  the  United  States  market,  could  be  obtained  in  abundance;  this 
practice  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

Under  the  Washington  Treaty,  two  objects  are  attained:  first,  a 
market  for  the  small  fish  at  i*emunerative  prices  in  Newfoundland;  and 
secondly,  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  at  the  present  time  United  States  fisher* 
men  have  been  in  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  only  tor  a  short  period,  and  may  not  have  availed  them^ 
selves  to  the  full  extent  of  this  privilege,  the  actual  profits  derived 
thereby,  and  which,  in  certain  instances,  will  be  substantiated  before 
the  Commissioners  by  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  will  be  more, 
fully  appreciated  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
right,  and  this  item  must  form  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Newfoundland 
against  the  United  States. 

Chapter  III. — Advantages  derived  by  British  subjects. 

Having  now  stated  the  advantages  derived  by  United  States  fisher- 
men  under  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  remains  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  thereby  in  return  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  United 
States  coast  conceded  to  them  must  be  considered.    This  consists  in 
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the  liberty  of  fiBbiny;  Ofwratioiia,  with  oertun  exoeprioiig  almkly  fiet 
foi'tb,  ou  that  part  of  the  Uuited  States  coast  north  of  the  39th  parallel 
of  Dorth  latitade. 

The  arguments  on  this  head  contained  in  section  1  of  chapter  3,  iu 
tho  ^^  case^  of  Canada,  will,  it  is  believed,  have  satistied  the  GouimiAsion- 
ers  that  no  possible  benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  fishermen  of  Kew- 
foandland  iu  this  res|>ect  Indeed,  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  Canada  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  more  distant  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  Evidence  has,  however,  been  collected,  and  will  l>e 
laid  before  the  Commissioners,  if  required,  to  prove  that  no  fishermen 
irom  Kewfonudiaud  resort  to  United  States  waters  for  fishing  opera- 
tions* 

Second,  and  finally,  the  remission  of  the  duty  by  the  United  States 
on  Newfoundland  exports  of  fish  and  fish-oil  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
ooant,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  viewed  as  the  most  important  item  of 
set-oit'  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  United  States  citizens. 

This  privilege  is,  however,  reciprocal,  and  enables  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  dispose  of  their  fish  in  Newfoundlaud  markets.  When 
the  comparatively  small  export  of  Newfouudland  fish  and  fish-oil  to  the 
United  States  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  duty  remitted 
thereon  is  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  entertained  as  an  offset  for  a  participation  in  the  privileges  accorded 
under  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  tables  annexed  (Appendix  D)  will  show  not  only  the  small  amount 
of  exiM)rts  of  this  article  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  large  and  increasing  trade  with  other  countries.  Even  if  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  were  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  exports  of  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  that  colony, 
which  would  readily  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  small  quantities  of 
fish  which  would  otherwise  be  exported  in  that  direction. 

Again,  npon  an  article  so  largely  consumed  as  fish  is  in  the  United 
States,  a  remission  of  duty  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  benefit  to  the. 
community  remitting  the  dnty,  as  in  reality  it  relieves  the  consumer, 
while  it  affords  no  additional  remnneration  to  the  shipper;  and  this,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  l>een  particularly  the  case  as  regards  Newfound- 
land fish  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  opening  np  of  the  fishing-grounds  in  Newfoundland,  and  their 
bait-sopply  to  United  States  enterprise,  enables  the  people  of  that 
country  to  meet  the  demand  for  fish-food  in  their  markets ;  already  an 
appreciable  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  exports  to  that  country  of. 
Newfoondlaud-canght  fish  (which  has  always  been  very  limited),  and 
which,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed,  will  soon  cease,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  Uuited  States  fishing  enterprise. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  there 
has  been  conceded  to  the  United  States — 

First.  The  privilege  of  an  equal  participation  in  a  fishery  vast  in  area, 
teeming  with  fish,  continuously  increasing  in  productiveness,  and  now 
yielding  to  operatives,  very  limited  in  number  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  field  of  labor,  the  large  annual  return  of  upwards  of 
$6,000,000,  of  which  20  per  cent,  may  be  estimated  as  net  profit,  or 
•1,200,000. 

It  is  believed  that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Newfoundland  in  respect 
of  this  portion  of  the  privileges  acquired  by  United  States  citizens  uu- 
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I  der  the  Treaty  of  WashingtoD  will  be  confined  to  the  most  moderate  di- 
mensions when  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  this  amoant,  namely,  $120,000 

[per  annum,  or,  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  a  total 

jsum  of  $1,440,000. 

I  Secondly.  There  has  also  been  conceded  to  the  United  States  the 
enormous  privilege  of  the  nse  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  a  basis  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  valuable  fisheries  in  the  deep  sea  on  the  banks 
of  that  island  capable  of  unlimited  development,  and  which  develop- 
ment must  necessarily  take  place  to  supply  the  demand  of  extended  and 
extending  markets.  That  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  and  appreciate  the  great  value  of  this  privilege,  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  valuable  fishing-vessels  already  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  fisheries. 

We  are  warranted  in  assuming  the  number  at  present  so  engaged  as 
at  least  300  sail,  and  that  each  vessel  will  annually  take,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  fish  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  The  gross  annual  catch  made  by 
United  States  fishermen  in  this  branch  of  their  operations  cannot, 
therefore,  be  valued  at  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  of  this  at  least  20  per 
cent.,  or  $600,000  per  annum,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  net  profit ;  of 
this  profit  Newfoundland  is  justified  in  claiming  one-fifth  as  due  to  her 
for  the  great  advantages  derived  by  the  United  8f.ates  fishermen  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  securing  Newfoundland  as  a  basis  of  op- 
erations and  a  source  of  bait-supply  indispensable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Bank  fisheries.  An  annual  sum  of  $120,000  is  thus 
arrive<l  at,  which^  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  operatiou  of  the  treaty 
would  amount  to  $1,440,000,  which  is  the  sum  claimed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Gk)vernment  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  concession  of  the  privileges  shown  above,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  claim,  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land, over  and  above  any  alleged  advantages  conferred  on  British  sub- 
jects under  the  fishery  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  gross 
sum  of  $2,880,000,  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

SUMMARY. 

In  Part  I  of  this  case,  the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
respect  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  stated  at  a  sum  of 
$12,000,000;  their  claim  in  respect  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  has 
been  stated  in  Part  II  at  a  sum  of  $2,880,000 — or  a  gross  total  of 
$14,880,000 — which  is  the  amount  which  they  submit  should  be  paid  to 
them  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  the  8th  May,  1871. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
VALXHBS. 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Britifth  West  Indies 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Spain 

Fortogal 

Italy 

Sicily 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Hamlrarg: 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Saintriexre 

Brasfl 

United  States  of  America  . 

Gibraltar 

Traace 

Hadeira 


Total  Talnes., 


1668. 


1611, 491 

395,538 

66,469 

518, 413 

590.699 

58,913 

33,475 

7.SS9 

38,000 

1,500 

187.650 

1,308 

727,567 

873,505 


1869. 


1980,985 

884,319 

80,353 

647, 118 

640,848 

857,180 

37,800 

40,958 


70,815 

1,500 

855,040 

191,846 


3,478,789  {4,086,890 


18/0. 


1981,658 
311.863 
168,311 
785,098 
535,318 
837,100 
73,048 
81,166 
10,860 


65^739 


918, 475 

171,648 

9,180 

4,156 


4, 880, 843 


1871. 


•690,695 
386,831 
278,477 
811,027 
660,888 
847,007 
10,640 
48,188 


1,300 
119,864 


968,786 
188,731 


3.018 


4.370,887 


1873. 


1646. 758 
363.105 
64,673 
611.384 
784.613 
157, 784 


48,138 
8,064 

'ia6,'039 


964,996 
179,843 


6,400 


1873. 


1694,379 
310,180 
163,315 
887,160 
679.586 
196,315 


17,676 


860 
137,358 


985,874 
114,839 


6,430 


4,100,884  4,198,307 


1874. 


1584.813 
403.688 
153,926 
899.323 
683,930 
433.935 
18,878 


8,894 
in,  074 


1.889,.n53 

834,574 

75.589 

8,571 


5,077,938 
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List  of  documents  filed  loith  the  Secretary  of  the  Halifax  Commission  in 
support  of  the  Case  of  Her  Majesty^s  Oovernment 

1.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

2.  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. 

3.  GoDvention  of  October  20^  1818. 

4.  Beciprocity  Treaty,  1854. 

5.  Inatractions  to  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  and  Protocols  of 

the  Conferences  held  at  Washington  between  February  27  and 
May  26, 1871. 

6.  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8, 1871. 

7.  Imperial  Act  of  August  6, 1872. 

8.  Canadian  Act,  June  14, 1872. 

9.  Prince  Edward  Island  Act,  June  29, 1872. 

10.  Proclamation  issued  at  Washington,  June  7, 1873. 

11.  Proclamation  issued  at  Washington,  May  29, 1874. 

12.  Documents  admitting  United  States  fishermen  by  Prince  Edward 

Island  in  1871. 

13.  Annex  A.    (Attached  to  '<  Case.") 

14.  United  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Reports,  1868-^69,  70,  '71,  '72. 

15.  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  Report 

16.  Minutes  of  Executive  Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  February 

17,  1874. 

17.  Report  of  Commander  of  '^  La  Canadienne  "  in  1865. 

18.  Schedule  of  Fishing  Licenses  issued  to  United  States  citizens,  1866, 

'67,  '68,  '69. 

19.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  March  6, 1874. 

20.  United  States  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  1866. 
2L  Col.  R.  D.  Cutf  s  Report,  1869. 

22.  Mr.  W.  Smith's  Report,  1866  (p.  27). 

23.  Mr.  Perley's  Report,  1852  (pp.  28,  33, 44,  49,  52,  56). 

24.  Report  of  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  1873. 

25.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine's  Report,  1865. 

26.  Professor  Baird's  Report,  1871-'72. 

27.  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  for  Maine,  1872-'74. 

28.  Mr.  Cnrrie's  Report,  1873. 

29.  Mr.  Andrew's  Report,  1852. 

30.  Canadian  Fishery  Reports  for  last  ten  years. 

31.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Fishery  Commissioners,  1872  (p.  39). 

32.  Annex  B.    (Attached  to  ^^Case.") 

33.  Annex  C,  Census  Returns  of  Newfoundland.    (Attached  to  **  Case.") 

34.  Annex  D,  Exports  from  Newfoundland  to  Foreign  Countries.    (At- 

tached to  '^  Case.") 
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ANSWER  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
TO  THE  CASE  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I. 

Before  proceeding  to  coosider  the  case  which  has  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  first  called 
to  the  precise  qaestion  which,  and  which  only,  they  have  been  appointed 
and  are  aathorieed  to  determine. 

By  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  inhabitants  of  j^ 
the  United  States  have  acquired,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  which/i 
commenced  July  1,  1873,  liberty  ^^to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  ezceptf  I 
shell-fish,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  | 
creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick^ 
and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore ;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and 
islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  fish;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen 
in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy 
for  the  same  purpose. 

^*  It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fishery ;  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
British  fishermen." 

By  Artade  XXII  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
that  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XYIII  of  the  treaty. 

Compensation  can  be  awarded  only  for  such  new  privileges  as  the 
United  States  acquired  by  virtue  of  Article  XYIII.  It  is  not  competent 
for  the  Commissioners  to  award  compensation  for  those  rights  which  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  enjoy  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  nor  for  the  liberty  secured  to  them  by  the  Convention  of  1818 ; 
nor  for  any  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  or  advantages  to  which  the 
United  States  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  other  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  Nothing,  except  the  privileges  newly  acquired  by  virtue 
of  Article  XYIII,  falls  within  the  claim  for  compensation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  entitled  to  make,  and  upon  the  validity  and 
amount  of  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  determine. 

These  are,  1st.  The  privilege  to  fish  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and 
m  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Quel>ec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore. 

2d.  The  permission  to  land  on  said  coasts,  shores,  and  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish ;  provided  that  they  do  not  inter- 
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fere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  occapancy  of  British 
fishermen. 

These  are  the  only  privileges  accorded  for  which  any  possible  com- 
pensation can  be  demanded.  The  liberty  extends  only  to  the  sea  fishery ; 
the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  months 
of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

It  becomes  necessary  at  the  ontset  to  inquire  what  rights  American 
fishermen,  and  those  of  other  nations,  possess,  independently  of  treaty, 
npon  the  ground  that  the  sea  is  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 
For  the  purposes  of  fishing,  the  territorial  waters  of  every  country  along 
the  sea-coast  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark ;  and  beyond  is 
the  open  ocean,  free  to  all.  In  the  case  of  bays  and  gnlfs,  such  only  are 
territorial  waters  as  do  not  exceed  six  miles  in  width  at  the  mouth,  upon 
a  straight  line  measured  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger  bodies 
of  water,  connected  with  the  open  sea,  form  a  part  of  it.  And  wherever 
the  month  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  exceeds  the  maximum  width  of  six 
miles  at  its  mouth,  and  so  loses  the  character  of  territorial  or  inland 
waters,  the  jurisdiciional  or  proprietary  line  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
foreigners  from  fishing  is  measured  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  accord- 
ing to  its  sinuosities,  and  the  limit  of  exclusion  is  three  miles  from  low- 
water  mark. 

The  United  States  insist  npon  the  maiutenance  of  these  rules ;  believ- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  well-established  principles  of  international 
law,  and  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other  powers, 
including  Great  Britain. 

Moreover,  the  province  of  the  present  Oommission  is  not  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  international  law.  In  determining  what,  if  any,  com- 
pensation Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  privilege  of  using  for  twelve  years  the  in-shore  sea  fisheries,  and 
for  the  permission  to  land  on  unoccupied  and  desert  shores  tV>r  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  fish  and  drying  nets,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  treat  the  question  practically,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  status  actually  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
adopted. 

The  Commissioners  who  framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  decided 
^  not  <^to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
^  countries  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to 
approach  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis." 

What,  then,  was  the  practical  extent  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
American  fishermen  at  and  before  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton? 

Even  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  adopted  June  5, 1854,  the  extreme 
and  untenable  claims  put  forth  at  an  earlier  day  had  been  abandoned ; 
and,  directly  after  its  abrogation,  the  colonial  authorities  were  instructed 
(April  12, 1866)  *<  that  American  fishermen  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  found  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  or  toithin  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a  hay  or 
creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  widths  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  made  with  France  in  1839." 

After  that  time,  till  1870,  the  Canladian  Government  issued  licenses  to 
foreign  fishermen.  And  when  that  system  was  discontinued  (May  14, 
1870),  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  gave  orders  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  protecting  the  fisheries, 
not '  to  interfere  ^^  with  any  American  fishermen,  unless  found  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which  is  less  than  ten  geographical  jniles  in  width. 
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In  the  case  of  any  other  bay — as  the  bay  of  Ohalears,  for  example — ^yoa 
will  not  admit  any  United  States  fishiDg-vessel  or  boat,  or  any  Ameri- 
can  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line  drawn  across  at  that  part  of  sach  bay 
where  its  toidik  does  not  exceed  ten  milea,^  It  is  not  apprehended  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Commission,  there  woald  be  any  appre- 
ciable practical  difference  between  extending  the  headland  doctrine  to 
hays  ten  miles  wide  at  the  month,  and  limiting  it  to  those  which  are 
only  six  miles  wide. 

But,  as  soon  as  these  instractions  were  received  in  England,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  haste  to  telegraph  to  the  GovernorOeneral 
its  hope  *^  that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present 
prevented  from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays 
which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  mouth."  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Peter  Mitchell,  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  former  instructions,  and  to  give  new  ones,  as  follows,  under 
the  date  of  June  27,  1870 : 

Until  farther  instmcted,  therefore,  you  will  not  interfere  with  anj  American  fishermen, 
nnless  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
month  of  a  bay  or  creek,  tthiehy  though  in  parts  more  than  six  miU9  wide^  is  less  than  six 
gwgrmphieml  miUo  in  width  at  its  mouth.  In  the  case  of  any  other  bay— as  Bay  des  Chaleurs  ' 
for  example— yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  oi  boat,  or  any 
fishermen,  unUss  they  are  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

In  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  this  case,  the  United  States  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  a  brief,  exhibiting  more  fully  the  history  of  this 
controversy,  and  the  authorities  upon  it,  which  conclusively  show  that 
the  instractions  just  quoted  correspond  exactly  with  the  well-established 
roles  of  international  law.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  instructions  given 
were  carefully  framed  with  a  view  to  precise  conformity  with  these  rules, 
and  in  order  that  Great  Britain  might  claim  no  more  than  it  was  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  all  foreign  governments  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  ^nneat  practical  importance. 

The  United  States  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  are  now  in 
fall  accord  with  their  own  on  this  subject,  and  that  all  more  extensive 
claims  formerly  made  are  regarded  by  it,  in  the  recent  and  forcible 
language  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  <<  as  vain  and  extravagant 
pretensions,  which  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  influence  of  reason 
andcommon  sense.  •  •  •  These  assertions  of  sovereignty  were  mani- 
festly based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm 
of  England.  But  that  doctrine  is  now  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  would 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  in  those  times  now 
exists  f  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not  shrink  from  main- 
taining, what  foreign  jurist  who  would  not  deny,  what  foreign  govern- 
ment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  Y  " 

11. 

Having  ascertained  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  Che  United  States  by  Article  XVIII,  it  is  next  necessary  to  state 
what  are  the  privileges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  Articles 
XIX  and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  For  Article  XXII,  which 
defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Commission,  and  constitutes  its 
sole  authority  to  act,  expressly  directs  it  to  have  *^  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI." 

By  Article  XIX,  British  subjects  acquire,  for  the  same  term  of  years, 
identically  the  same  privileges,  and  upon  the  same  restrictioms  of  land- 
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ing  to  care  fish  and  dry  nets,  and  of  fishing  on  the  eastern  coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  islands^  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  sea  coasts  and  shores,  withoat  being  re- 
stricted to  any  distance  fh>m  the  shore,  as  by  Article  XYIU  had  been 
accorded  to  United  States  fishermen  in  regard  to  the  tenritorial  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America.  MutatU  mutandis^  the 
privileges  conceded  by  each  side  to  the  other  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  language. 
Article  XXII  is  as  follows: 

It  is  airreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  fish- 
oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  tie  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them, 
and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted  into  each 
country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

The  right  to  admit  fish  and  fish-oil,  free  of  duty,  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  regarded  in  the 
treaty  as  of  such  insignificant  and  inappreciable  importance  that  no  ac- 
count is  to  be  taken  of  it  in  the  estimato  and  adjustment  of  equivalents 
which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make.  But  the  right  granted 
to  four  millions  of  people,  a  large  portion  of  whom  find  their  chief  in- 
dustrial interest  and  source  of  wealth  in  the  fisheries,  to  import  fish  and 
fish-oil  for  twelve  years,  dnty  free,  into  the  markets  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  inhabitante,  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  weigh  and  ap- 
preciate. The  magnitude  and  value  of  this  privilege  will  be  Considered 
hereafter. 

In  regard  to  [Newfoundland,  no  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required 
at  this  point,  except  that  by  Article  XXXII  the  provisions  and  stipu- 
lations of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXY  inclusive  are  extended  to  that 
island,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But  there  is  no  previous  mention 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  a  strained  and  unnatural 
construction  of  Article  XXXII  to  hold  that,  by  this  general  language, 
it  was  intended  to  make  the  provisions  as  to  this  Commission  applicable 
thereto.  The  United  States  assert  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners does  not  extend  to  inquiring  whether  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  both  because  the  language 
of  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  them  to  do  so,  and  because  the  exten- 
sive rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  island,  and  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  upon  its  shores,  already  possessed  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Convention  of  1818,  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  idea  of 
possible  compensation  to  that  island  could  have  been  entertained  by 
either  of  the  high  contracting  powers  when  the  treaty  was  framed. 

III. 

It  is  proposed  next  to  consider  the  value  of  the  advantoges  which  the 
United  States  derive  from  the  provisions  of  Article  XVII.  This  will  be 
done  in  the  light  of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  which,  it  is  trusted^ 
have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  only  material  concession  is  that  of  fishing  within  British  terri- 
torial waters  over  which  jurisdiction  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  au- 
thorize the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  jurisdiction  only 
exists  within  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  both  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  and  within  bays  less  than  six  miles  wide  between  their  head- 
lands, for  all  bays  and  gulfs  of  larger  size  are  parte  of  the  open  ocean  ; 
and  whatever  lies  beyond  is  the  gift  of  God  to  all,  inc^wable  of  being^^ 
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The  necessity  ci  reiterating  and  emphasizing  these  positions  arises 
from  the  surprising  circa  mstanoe  that  the  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thronghont  completely  and  studiously  ignores  any  such  distinction. 
*^  From  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  inclusive," 
over  ^  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles,"  it  claims  the  whole 
asBritish  property  (p.  18).  This  is  notdone,indeed,in  formal  and  explicit 
terms ;  if  it  had  been,  the  pretension  would  have  been  more  easily  re- 
fdtedy  or  rather  its  extravagance  would  have  refuted  itself.  But  all  the 
assertions  as  to  value,  and  all  the  statistics  of  the  case,  though  vague 
and  indefinite,  nevertheless  are  based  constantly  upon  this  untenable 
and  long  since  exploded  theory.  The  aflBrmative  lies  upon  Her  Majesty'a 
Government  to  show  the  value  to  American  fishermen  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  as  s^arated  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deep  sea  ; 
but  this  distinction  the  British  Case  nowhere  attempts  to  draw.  The 
United  States  insist  that  the  true  issue  cannot  be  evaded  thus;  and 
that  the  party  claiming  compensation  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of 
law,  equity,  and  justice,  to  show,  with  some  decree  of  definiteness  and 
precision,  wherein  consist  the  privileges  which  are  made  the  foundation 
of  an  enormous  pecuniary  demand. 

(1)  The  fisheries  pursued  by  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the 
halibut  and  cod  fishery,  and  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishery.  The 
halibut  and  cod  fisheries  include  hake,  haddock,  cask,  and  pollack. 
These  fish  are  eaught  exclusively  on  the  banks,  far  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tionof  any  nation.  The  cod- fishery^  therefore^  i»  solely  adeep-seaJUkery^  ai%d 
not  a  sidjeet  toithin  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission  This  appears  even 
by  the  inspection  of  the  maps  attached  to  the  British  Oase,  highly  col- 
ored and  partial  as  those  are  believed  to  be,  they  having  been  drawn 
and  marked  without  any  discrimination  between  territorial  waters  and 
the  open  sea.  Moreover,  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  conclusively,  that 
there  is  substantially  no  inshore  cod-fishing  done  by  the  Americaun. 

Nor  do  they  land  on  the  shores  to  dry  their  nets  or  cure  their  fish. 
These  customs  belonged  to  the  primitive  mode  of  catching  codfish  prac- 
ticed by  former  generations  of  fishermen,  and  have  been  disused  lor 
many  years  past.  Codfish  are  now  salted  for  temporary  preservation  on 
shipboard,  but  are  cared  in  large  establishments  at  home  by  fish  packers 
and  curers,  who  make  this  a  separate  business,  and  to  whom  the  fish 
are  soUl  from  the  vessels  in  a  green  state. 

f2)  Nor  do  the  American  cod  fishermen  fish  for  bait  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  dominions.  Their 
vcHsels  are  so  large,  and  their  outfit  is  so  expensive,  that  they  fiud  it 
more  economical  when  the  first  supply  of  bait,  which  is  always  brought 
from  home,  is  exhausted,  to  purchase  fresh  bait  of  the  Canadians,  who 
fish  for  it  in  open  boats  or  small  craft  near  their  own  homes,  to  which 
Uiey  return  every  night.  The  best  bait  for  cod  and  other  similar  fish  is 
the  frozen  herring,  large  quantities  of  which,  of  a  quality  too  poor  for  any 
other  use,  are  taken  in  seines  by  the  Canadians  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  fishermen.  The  importance  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  traffic  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  fishing  villages,  and  the  destitution 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  when,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  to  aft'ect 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
Canadian  authorities,  will  appear  from  their  own  testimony  and  from 
official  documents.  This  subject  will  receive  attention  hereafter.  Suffice 
it  note  to  observe  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  he  compensated  for 
alUnoing  United  States  fishermen  to  buy  bait  and  other  supplies  of  British 
subjects  finds  no  semblance  of  foundation  in  the  treaty^  by  which  no  riaht 
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of  traffic  is  conceded.  The  UDited  States  are  not  aware  that  the  former 
inhospitable  statates  have  ever  been  repealed.  Their  enforcement  may 
be  renewed  at  any  moment ;  and  the  only  security  against  such  a  conrse 
is  the  fact  that  such  uncivilized  legislation  is  far  more  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  Canadians  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  American  fisher- 
men. It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  portion  of  the  Canadians  who  reside  on  the  seacoast,  the  benefits 
of  such  commercial  intercourse  are  at  least  as  great  to  themselves  as 
to  foreign  fishermen. 

(3)  It  is  further  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fishery  claims  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  hare  already  been  in  formal  operation  during 
four  years,  one-third  of  the  whole  period  of  their  continuance;  while 
practically  both  fishing  and  commercial  intercourse  have  been  carried 
on  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  ever  since  it  was  signed,  May  8, 1871. 
After  that  date,  the  provincial  authorities  delisted  from  the  system  of 
seizures  and  other  molestations  by  which  foreign  fishermen  had  been 
previously  annoyed.  And  what  has  been  the  result,  to  each  party,  of 
the  liberal  policy  inaugurated  by  the  treaty?  Under  its  benign  influ- 
ences, as  the  British  case  declares,  *'  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  caught 
by  British  subjects  has  greatly  increased  during  seven  years  past." 
But  while  the  result  to  them  has  been  one  of  *^  steady  development  and 
increasing  wealth,"  the  United  States  cod  fishery,  even,  has  declined  in 
amount  and  value,  not,  to  be  sure,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  mackerel 
fishery,  but  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  the  American  fisheries  for 
halibut,  cod,  haddock,  pollack,  and  hake,  have  not  been  benefited  by 
any  privileges  conceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington; and  that,  in  respect  to  these  fisheries,  no  just  claim  for  compen- 
sation can  be  maintained  before  this  Commission, 

(4)  Almost  the  only  fish  ever  taken  by  Americans  within  the  three- 
miles  limit  off  the  coast  of  the  British  provinces  are  the  mackerel ;  and 
of  the  entire  catch  of  this  fish,  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  so 
taken.  They  abound  along  tne  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  May  north- 
wrad ;  great  quantities  of  them  are  found  in  the  deep  sea ;  and  the 
chief  use  made  of  the  inshore  fisheries  on  the  Canadian  coast  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen  is  to  follow,  occasionally,  a  school  of  fish  which,  in  its 
progress,  chances  to  set  in  towards  the  shore. 

The  method  of  taking  them  formerly  was  by  hand  lines  with  the  jig 
hooks ;  and  this  method  is  still  the  one  principally  practiced  off  the 
British  coast.  Within  the  past  few  years,  the  use  of  purse-seines  has 
become  the  method  most  approved  and  most  generally  adopted  by 
United  States  fishermen.  By  means  of  them  the  schools  of  fish  can  be 
controlled  and  caught,  whether  they  are  inclined  to  take  bait  or  not. 
And  this  new  mode  of  taking  fish  has  revolutionized  the  business,  since 
American  fishermen  now  require  no  bait,  and  are  enabled  to  take  an 
abundant  supply  of  mackerel  in  American  waters  throughout  the  whole 
fishing  season. 

The  migration  of  mackerel  in  the  spring  begins  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  a  point  as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras.  The  first-comers  reach 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  about  May  10.  Here  they  begin  to  scatter,  and 
they  are  found  during  the  entire  season  along  the  New  England  coast. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  others  on  the  enbject  [says  Professor  Baird],  the  Ameri- 
^'an  mackerel  fisher  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  sprint,  about  May,  he  will  find  the  schools 
of  mackerel  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  that  he  can  follow  tnem  northward,  day  by  day,  as  they 
move  in  countlesa  myriads  on  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  Qulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence.  They  may  be  occasionally  lost  sight  of  by  their  sinkinji^  below  the  sur- 
face ;  but  they  are  sure  to  present  themselves  shortly  after  to  those  who  look  for  them  far- 
ther north  and  east.  I     ^^^1^ 
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Leaving  it  to  nataralists  to  aocoant  for  the  reasoDS,  the  fact  is  uni- 
vereally  acknowledged  that,  for  a  namber  of  years  past,  the  valae  of  the 
mackerel  fisheries  in  British  waters  has  diminished,  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast 
of  New  England  has  greatly  improved. 

As  early  as  1868,  the  following  statement  appears  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  marine  and  fisheries : 

Owing  to  some  anknown  cause,  the  net  as  well  as  the  bait  mackerel  fishery  has  nearly 
failed  on  oor  coasts.  As  already  stated,  the  spring  fishing  at  Magdalen  Islands  had  yielded 
almost  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  foreign  schooners  whicn  resorted  there  to  pursue 
the  same  fishing  had  barely  covered  the  cost  of  outfit.  According  to  general  opinion, 
mackerel  appeared  but  in  very  small  numbers  in  Pleasant  Bay.  However  bad  this  fishery 
had  been,  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  results  of  the  summer  fishery.  There  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  rorther  disappointment  in  this  instance.  Mackerel,  it  is  true,  was  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Magdalen  Islands,  Gasp^,  and  Bay  Dea  Chaleors,  but  in  such  limited  numbers 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  caught  for  bait,  a  very  limited  quantity  was  taken  at  the 
Islands  and  at  Oasp6  Bay  and  Basin.  The  mackerel  would  not  take  bait  at  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  and,  after  trying  every  means  for  several  weeks  to  induce  the  fish  to  come  to  the 
•nr&ee  by  means  of  bait,  the  American  schooners  left  the  islands  and  shores  of  Ga8p6 
with  only  a  few  barrels  taken.  I  have  since  ascertained  that,  at  the  end  of  August  or  be- 
ginnini?  of  September,  mackerel  had  been  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  that  the  schooners  which  had  resorted  there  had  done  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  report  was  true,  as  otherwise  the  loss  incurred  by  our  own  and  foreign  schooners 
moat  hmve  been  very  large,  if  this  fishing  had  been  a  fiftilure  everywhere.  The  cost  of  outfit 
is  beavj,  and  to  compensate  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  most  of  the  vessels  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  middling  success.  The  scarcity  of  mackerel  was, 
therefore,  the  reason  why  I  met  so  very  few  American  schooners  near  our  shores.  In  June, 
Jnly,  September,  and  October,  however,  when  the  results  of  this  fishing  were  still  uncertain, 
severml  schooners  were  seen  in  Bay  Des  Chaleurs,  Paspebiac,  Port  Darnel,  and  Perce.  From 
what  I  coald  ascertain,  about  one-third  had  licenses,  out  the  rest,  dreading  a  bad  season, 
preferred  fishing  only  on  the  Banks,  at  Magdalen  Islands,  or  outside  the  limits,  rather  than 
to  pay  for  a  license.  Moreover,  from  information  obtained,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  few 
were  seen  fishing  inside  of  the  three-mile  limits ;  and  even  those  may  have  been  provided  with 


lieeosea.  During  the  whole  of  my  cruise  in  Aogust,  I  saw  none  of  them  acting  in  con- 
tnvention  of  the  law ;  and  the  owners  of  schooners  whom  I  met  without  a  license  had 
left  without  infringing  the  act.  after  being  notified.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  havina^ 
fine  and  eostly  vessels,  of  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  owners,  they  can  iU  afford 
the  risk  of  losing  them,  especially  thisyear,  by  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limits.  (Re- 
Dort  of  Theophile  Tetn,  esq.,  on  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  Annual 
Aeport  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1868,  p.  54.) 

The  same  deterioration  of  inshore  mackerel  fishing  has  steadily  con- 
tinoed  down  to  the  present  time : 

Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  [says  the  report  of  the  same  department  for  1876],  that 
halibat  and  mackerel,  which  have  only  a  comparatively  inferior  value  in  our  markets,  are 
always  quoted  at  a  high  price  with  our  neighbors  f  They  are  difficult  fish  to  cure,  and  this  may 
ezpl^  the  difference  in  price  between  both  markets ;  and,  as  this  fishery  is  ver^  uncertain, 
oor  people  dare  not  enter  in  it,  on  account  of  the  possibility  oi  heavy  losses  m  time  and 
money.  With  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magdalen  Islands  and  some  three  or 
four  fishermen  from  Oasp4,  nobody  in  the  whole  division  placed  under  my  charge,  takes 
aoy  interest  in  either  of  these  fisheries.  The  importance  of  this  fishery,  even  as  carried  on 
by  strangers,  has  greatly  diminished.  OiU  of  five  or  six  hundred  schooners  which  formerly 
frtqueMtSL  Bay  des  ChaUurSj  Magdalen  Islands,  <fc.,tii  search  of  mackerel,  hardly  one  hun- 
dred are  novo  counted.  One  schooner  only,  the  W.  Merchant,  of  Gloucester,  was  this  year 
engaged  in  halibut  fishing;  and,  when  I  visited  her  at  Esquimaux  Point,  she  bad  caught 
nothing,  not  even  one  barrel  of  herring.  The  restrictions  to  which  foreigners  fishing  in  our 
waters  were  subjected  during  past  years,  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  which  were  the  conse- 
quence of  violations  of  Canadian  fishery  laws,  must  undoubtedly  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  deter  Americans  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  compelled  them  to  take  another 
direction,  where  they  very  likely  find  more  remnnerative  results.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
Tersation  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Gasp^,  he  handed  me  a  newspaper  from  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  which  explains  in  a  few  words  this  decrease  of  American  schooners  in  our 
waters.  **  Our  lar^  firms,'*  said  that  paper,  **  far  from  curtailing  their  fishing  outfits,  have 
increased  t^*em.  Mont  of  them  have  added  another  vessel  to  the  number  alret^y  possessed. 
The  attention  of  outfitters  seems  now  to  be  solely  bent  upon  cod-fishing.  In  former  times 
their  whole  reliance  was  placed  upon  mackerel  fishing,  which  was  practiced  on  shore  on 
George's  Bank,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  but  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  it.  n^w 
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80  much  so  that  the  total  cateh  of  mackerel  by  onr  ressels  is  now  reduced  to  ODO-tenth  of 
what  it  aaed  to  be.  Several  caaeee  have  been  addnced  to  explain  this  chang^e ;  but  the 
first  is  undoubtedly  the  use  of  seines.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  things  now  to  catch  mack- 
erel, as  formerly,  with  hook  aud  line,  and  seining  is  so  uncertain  that  most  of  the  masters 
were  compelled  to  abandon  this  fishery.  Mackerel  fishings  in  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
formerly  constituted  the  occupation  of  the  whole  Gloucester  fleet  during^  the  fall  season ; 
but  now  hardly  fifty  or  sixty  schooners  are  met  within  its  waters."  The  aboye  statements 
agree  perfectly  with  the  obserrations  I  have  made  during  the  past  season.  A  few  years 
ago,  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  Gloucester  schooners  were  engaged  cod-fishing  on  the 
banks ;  now  there  are  two  hundred.  No  attention  whatever  was  then  given  to  oed-fishing, 
but  now  it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  trade  of  Gloucester.  Halibut  fishing  is  another 
pursuit  which  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  important  for  Gloucester  fishermen ;  but 
the  latter  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Gulf,  or  rather  the  grounds  which  these  fish 
formerly  frequented.  Several  of  the  finest  and  swiflest  sailers  of  that  fleet  were  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  and  fitted  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  these  fish,  fresh  or  salted.  The 
above  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  American  schooners  from  onr  waters. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  American  mackerel  aniformly  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  the  colonial  catch,  the  difference  varying  from 
four  to  six  dollars  per  barrel.  The  average  excess  in  price  in  favor  of 
the  catch  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  is  at  least  five  dollars  per 
barrel. 

The  evidence  to  belaid  before  the  Commission  will  fully  establish  the 
position  taken  by  the  American  Gommissioners  who  firamed  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  that  the  value  of  the  inshore  fisheries  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  United  States  have  desired  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  using  them^  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  all  American  fishermen  would,  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  ever  since,  have  gladly  abandoned  all  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Canada,  rather  than  have  been  subjected  to  com- 
petition on  equal  terms  with  the  Canadian  fishermen. 

(5).  As  for  the  herring  fishery  by  Americans  in  British  waters,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  Hardly  any  trace  of  its  existence  can  be  found. 
Herring  are  purchased  but  not  fished  for  by  United  States  fishermen  in 
British  territorial  waters. 

Tlie  United  States  call  upon  the  British  Agent  to  produce,  and  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  require  at  his  hands,  tangible  evidence  of  the 
actual  practical  value  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  by  Americans  in  Brit- 
ish territorial  waters  as  it  has  existed  under  the  treaty  for  four  years 
past,  as  it  exists  today,  and  as,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  ensuing  eight  years 
embraced  in  the  treaty.  It  is  insisted  that  the  Commissioners  have  no 
right  to  proceed  upon  vague  and  general  claims  and  assertions  as  un- 
substantial as  the  fog-banks  along  the  coast,  and  therefore  as  difficult 
to  refute  as  it  would  be  to  dissipate  a  fog.  Bspecially  are  they  bound 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  untenable  and  exploded 
theory  that  the  portion  of  the  high  seas  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  constitutes  a  part  of  their  dominions. 

IV. 

It  is  next  proposed  to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by  British 
subjects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  the  first  place^  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  British 
waters  is  no  detriment,  but  a  positive  advantage,  to  colonial  fishermen; 
they  catch  more  fish,  make  more  money,  and  are  improved  in  all  their 
material  circumstances,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen.  The 
large  quantities  of  the  best  bait  thrown  over  from  American  vessels 
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attract  myriads  of  fish,  so  tiiat  Canadians  prefer  to  fish  side  by  side  with 
them ;  and,  when  doing  so,  make  a  larger  catch  than  they  otherwise 
coald.  The  retnrns  of  the  product  of  the  British  fisheries  conclusively 
show  that  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen  cannot  possibly  have  done 
them  any  injury. 

Secondly.  The  incidental  l)enefits  arising  f^om  traffic  with  American 
fishermen  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  mari- 
time provinces.  When,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  Canadian  anthorities  saw  fit  to  prohibit  such  commercial  interoonrse, 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  ensned  are  thus  depicted  by  the  Hon. 
Stewart  Campbell,  M.  P.,  in  his  letter  to  the  department  of  marine  and 
fisheries,  in  1869: 

The  principal  source  of  inconyenience  and  ^evanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Britifth  traders  and 
subjects,  ^oerallj,  in  the  maritime  provinces,  who  are  connected  with  the  fisheries,  U  to  be 
fonnd  in  tne  great*  change  of  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  During  the  existence  of  that  treaty,  this  entire  freedom  with  which  that  branch  of 
industry  represented  by  the  fisheries  was  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the  subj^ts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  naturally  brought  these  foreigners 
into  roost  intimate  business  relations  with  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  in  manv  localities 
of  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Dominion,  and  especially  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits 
of  Canso.  The  great  body  of  the  large  fl  et  of  Amerioan  fishermen,  numbering  several 
hundred  vessels,  which  annually  passed  through  that  strait  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in 
the  prosecutiou  of  the  fisheries,  and  especially  the  mackerel  fishery,  was  invariably  in  the 
habit  of  procuring  much  of  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  voyage  at  the  several  ports  in  that 
strait  The  business  thus  created  largely  benefited  not  onTy  those  directly  enraged  in 
commercial  Dursuits,  but  was  also  of  immense  advantage  to  other  classes  of  the  inoabitants 
of  several  or  the  adjacent  counties  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  constant  demand  for,  and  ready 
disposal  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  American  fishing  vessels  of,  a  large  quantity  of  farm 
produce,  a'ld  other  products  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  barrels,  hoops,  lumber,  wiod,  &c., 
was  at  once  the  character  and  result  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  during  the  existence 
of  the  Beeiprocity  Treaty. 

And  here  I  may  offer  some  observations  as  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  prob- 
able effects  of  dealing  with  the  American  fishermen  in  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  cheap 
licenses.  In  a  former  part  of  this  communication,  I  have  referred  to  the  active  and  advan* 
tageons  business  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others, 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  particnlariy  at  the  Strait  of  Canso,  during  the 
ezisience  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  pointed  out  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  our 
own  people  during  that  period.  Much  depression  has  prevailed  since  its  abrogation,  caused 
priadpally  by  the  ezaotion  of  a  high  rate  of  tonnage  dues,  which  has  induced  the  Americans 
to  transfsr  their  former  business  relations  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  1818  are  practically  permitted  to  be  unrecognized. 

The  valne  of  this  trade  dnring  the  period  of  that  treaty  is  thus  stated 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
May  3, 1872: 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  provinces  found  that  the  treaty,  while  it  yielded 
a  nominal  right,  conferred  many  and  solid  advantages.  A  great  trade,  which  they  had  never 
anticipated,  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen ;  and,  in« 
stead  of  the  ruin  they  feared,  they  gained  so  much  in  every  respect  that  they  de^tired  a  con- 
tinnance  of  the  trea^,  and  lamenteu  its  repeal.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  also  experienced  a  great  advantage  from  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  trade  in 
eoane  gnuns  with  the  United  States,  which  was  largely  increased  by  the  permission  granted 
to  Amaricaas  to  frequent  their  coasts  for  fishing  purposes.  In  that  colony,  too,  there  had 
been  apprehensions— and  he  doubted  not  they  were  sincere—that  the  treaty  would  not  he 
nskUy  beneficial  to  the  people ;  but  when  the  privileges  given  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  fireriy  enioyed  by  them,  they  in  return,  brought  so  many  benefits  that  we  heard  no  oom- 
plaiDts  from  the  colony.  No  ii^nry  was  done  to  the  fishermen  of  the  island ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  trade  which  grew  up  was  found  to  be  profitable  in  many  different  ways.  More 
goods  were  imported  than  ever  before;  commerce  was  brisk  ;  stores  weie opened,  and  profits 
made  which  never  would  have  been  realised  but  for  the  existence  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  who  was  described  by 
another  speaker  as  "a  man  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  enterprises 
oonne^ed  with  the  fisheries  of  the  maritime  provinces,  who  had  given 
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them  the  most  carefal  stndy  aad  attention,  and  had  become  possessed 
of  every  information  concerning  them,"  declared  that — 

The  harbors  on  the  entire  line  of  coast  were  visited  hy  United  States  yessels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supplies  of  bait,  ice,  &c,  for  the  deep-sea  and  other  fisheries  ;  and,  if  we 
wished  to  have  the  protection  effectual,  we  would  prevent  this.  He  mighty  however^  say  that 
he  had  eUway$  been  opposed  to  United  States  vessels  being  prevented  from  obtaining  these  sup- 
plies from  our  people.  It  looheti  too  much  like  the  cutting  off  the  nose  to  be  revenged  on  the 
face.  The  value  of  articles  supplied  in  this  way  was  very  large^  and  the  revenue^  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants^  teas  benefited  by  it ;  while  the  only  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  Americans 
by  prohibiting:  the  trade  was  to  oblige  them  to  bring  the  supplies  with  them  from  home,  or 
drive  them  to  Prince  Edward's  Isliuid,  where  ever^  facility  was  readily  given  them.  He 
had  understood  that,  until  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  American  vessels  from  landing  their  catch  in  ports  of  the  Dominion.  He 
much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  restriction.  It  might  be  all  well  enough  if  they  were  not 
permitted  to  do  so  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  That  island  lay  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
fishing-grounds  ;  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  take  all  supplies  they  might  require,  and 
land  their  fish,  which  was  reshipped  in  American  steamers  that  plied  weeklv  between  Char- 
lottetown  and  Boston.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  hardly  form  any 
restriction  to  the  Americans  while  they  had  Prince  Edward's  Island  open  to  them,  and  would 
only  deprive  our  people  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  of  the  advantage  of  storage  and  harbor  attend- 
ant on  the  landing  oi  cargoes,  and  our  vessels  of  the  benefit  of  the  freighting  of  them  to  the 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  things  in  1870  appears  from  the  reports  of  Vice- Ad- 
miral Fanshawe,  and  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the  war  vessels 
crnising  off  the  Canadian  coast,  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  (Ca- 
nadian Beport  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1870,  pp.  32^, 
338, 339, 341,  and  349.)    Admiral  Fanshawe  says: 

The  strong  interest  that  both  the  resident  British  traders  and  the  United  States  fishermen 
have  in  maintaining  the  trade,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  its  suppression  extremely  diffi- 
cult, even  were  it  thought  Judicious  to  continue  the  attempt ;  while  the  combination  between 
these  two  bodies  to  eviMle  British  law,  and  the  sympathies  arising  therefrom,  must  be  very 
undesirable. 

The  commander  of  Her  M{yesty's  gnnboat  Britomart,  in  his  report  on 
the  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  says : 

The  inhabitants  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  from  St.  Mary's  Bay  to  Cape  Sable,  I  believe, 
prefer  the  Americans  coming  in ;  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  them  stores,  bait,  and 
ice,  and  give  them  evenr  intormation  as  to  my  movements. 

Wherever  I  went,  I  found  the  people  most  anxious  whether  the  Americans  were  still  going 
to  be  allowed  to  come  and  purchase  the  frozen  herrings ;  if  thepr  were  not,  they  had  no  other 
market  for  them,  and  the  duty  was  so  heavy  they  coiud  not  am>rd  to  take  them  into  Ameri- 
can ports  themselves,  At  the  same  time,  they  wished  to  have  the  Americans  prevented 
from  fishing  on  their  coasts. 

The  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Plover,  in  his  report  from 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  same  year,  says: 

Every  facility  is  given  in  the  ports  of  this  island  to  foreigners  for  obtaining  and  replen- 
ishing their  stock  of  stores  and  necessaries  for  fishing.  This,  if  the  treaty  is  intended  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  should  not  be  allowed  ;  as,  if  it  is  wished  to  drive  the  United  States  fisher- 
men from  these  waters,  they  will  then  be  obliged  to  return  home  for  supplies. 

H.  £.  Betts,  commander  government  schooner  Ella  G.  McLean,  says  : 

I  anchored  off  port  Mulgrave  and  procured  wood  and  water.  Here  the  feeling  is  very 
much  against  the  law  that  prevents  the  American  fishermen  procuring  supplies,  such  as  bait, 
barrels,  provisions,  &c.  One  house,  whose  receipts  in  1864  and  1865  were  about  $60,000 
each  year,  this  vear  was  reduced  to  $10,000,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  ** stolen.'* 
They  advocate  the  return  to  the  license  system,  doing  awav  with  the  twenty-four  hours* 
notice  there  used  to  be,  and  having  these  schooners  to  rigidly  enforce  the  law,  and  to  in- 
stantly seize  any  vessel  fishing  inside  the  limits  without  a  license.  They  sugs^t  that  the 
groceeds  of  the  licenses  might  be  used  as  a  set-off  against  the  American  duty  of  $2  a  barrel, 
y  dividing  it  at  so  much  per  barrel  amongst  our  fishermen,  as  a  bounty ;  thus  putting  oar 
fishermen  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Americans  as  regards  a  market  for  their  fish. 

The  anticipations  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  would  so  operate  as 
to  remove  the  distress  existing  in  the  maritime  provinces  at   the 
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date  of  its  negotiation  hare  been  fnlly  realized,  as  will  appear  by  the 
testimony  to  be  laid  before  the  Goininission.  It  also  appears  that  sev- 
eral thousands  of  British  flrsheroien  find  lucrative  employment  on 
board  American  fishing-vessels. 

Hie  benefits  thus  far  alluded  to  are  only  indirectly  and  remotely 
within  the  scope  and  cognizance  of  this  Commission.  They  are  brought 
to  its  attention  chiefly  to  refote  the  claim,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
CTnited  States  to  be  able  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  provinces  and 
tra£Bc  with  the  Inhabitants.  No  doubt  all  such  advantages  are  mutual 
and  reciprocal.  They  only  show  that,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  system  of  freedom,  rather,  than  one  of  repression,  proves  the 
best  for  all  mankind. 


It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  specific  benefits  which  the  treaty 
directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjustment  of 
equivalents. 

First.  What  do  British  subjects  gain  by  admission  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  f 

All  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters  also  abound  along  this 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  They  are  nearly  as  extensive 
territorially  and  equally  valuable.  If  the  provincial  fishermen  in- 
vested the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and  exerted  equal 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  they  would  find  the  American  waters 
fully  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  now  are  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States. 

Off  the  American  coast  is  found  exclusively  the  menhaden  or  porgies, 
by  far  the  best  bait  for  mackerel.  This  is  well  stated  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  who  says : 

It  18  also  true  that  in  American  waters  the  favorite  bait  to  catch  the  mackerel  is  fonnd,  and  it 
is  so  mnch  the  favorite  bait  that  one  fishing-vessel  having  this  bait  on  board  would  draw  a 
whole  school  of  mackerel  in  the  very  face  of  vessels  having  an  inferior  bait.  Now,  the  value 
of  the  privilege  of  entering  American  waters  for  catching  that  bait  is  very  great.  If  Cana- 
dian fiahermen  were  excluaed  from  American  waters  bv  any  combination  among  American 
fishermen,  or  by  any  act  of  Congress,  they  would  be  aeprived  of  getting  a  single  ounce  of 
the  bait.  American  fishermen  might  combine  for  that  ooject,  or  a  law  might  be  passed  by 
Congress  forbidding  the  exportation  of  menhaden  ;  but  by  the  provision  made  in  the  treaty 
Canadian  fishermen  are  allowed  to  enter  into  American  waters  to  procure  the  bait,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  is  that  no  such  combination  can  exist,  and  Canadians  can  purchase  the 
bait  and  be  able  to  fish  on  equal  terms  with  the  Americans.  (Speech  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  May  3,  1872.) 

These  statements  were  based  upon  the  Canadian  official  reports  pre- 
viously published,  which  say : 

For  mackerel  fishing,  the  Americans  use  *'  porgies  "  and  clams,  chopped  fine,  as  bait. 
The  '*  porgpes  "  are  found  only  on  the  coast  of  tne  United  States,  and,  when  imported  into 
the  Domimon,  cost  about  six  dollars  per  barrel. 

The  bait  with  which  the  Americans  are  supplied  is  far  superior  to  any  which  can  be  pro- 
cured in  this  country,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
Americans  previously  to  the  recent  restrictions,  although  even  now  the  local  fishermen  com- 
phun  that  they  have  no  chance  while  an  American  shooner  is  fishing  near  them.  (Annual 
Keport  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  pp.  31'^, 
'M2.) 

The  menhaden  fishery  has  within  ten  years  grown  into  an  immense 
business.  Formerly,  they  were  taken  only  for  bait,  and  were  either 
ground  in  hand-mills  for  mackerel,  or  used  in  what  is  called  '^  slivers  " 
for  codfish  bait.  There  is  now  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  fishery.   Large  factories  have  been  erected  on  shore 
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for  extract] Dg  the  oil.  As  these  fish  are  not  valuable  until  they  are  fat, 
which  is  in  August  and  September,  they  are  not  much  taken  in  their 
spawning  time ;  and  they  will  not  therefore  be  exterminated.  They  are 
caught  solely  with  seines,  near  the  shore,  their  food  being  a  kind  of 
marine  see<l  which  floats  upon  the  waters;  consequently,  they,  will  not 
take  the  hook.  This  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  fish- 
eries, the  oil  being  used  for  tanning  and  currying  extensively  at  home 
and  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  refuse  of  the  fish,  after  be- 
ing pressed,  is  used  for  manufacturing  guano  or  fish  phosphate,  and  is 
ve^y  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  This  fishery  is  purely  an  American  fish- 
ery, no  menhaden  ever  being  found  north  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  is 
entirely  an  inshore  fishery,  the  fish  being  taken  within  two  miles  from 
the  shore. 

The  United  States  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel,  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  value,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  are  within  four 
hours'  sail  of  the  American  market,  and  many  of  the  mackerel  are  sold 
fresh  at  a  larger  price  than  when  salted  and  packed.  The  vessels  fitted 
with  mackerel  seines  can  use  the  same  means  and  facilities  for  taking 
menhaden,  so  that  both  fisheries  can  be  pursued  together.  And  they 
combine  advantages,  compared  with  which  the  Dominion  fisheries  are 
uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  vastly  less  in  quantity.  The  Canadiaa 
fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  any  market  whatever,  and  involve  far 
more  exposure  to  loss  of  vessels  and  life.  These  fisheries  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crew,  and  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  Do- 
minion fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  and  live,  both  on  board  their 
vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  American  fisher- 
men. It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability,  that  the 
Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  use  them.  But  recently  hundreds 
of  Dominion  fishermen  have  learned  their  business  at  Gloucester  and 
other  American  fishing  towns,  and  by  shipping  in  American  vessels. 
They  have  in  United  States  waters  today  over  thirty  vessels,  equipped 
for  seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet,  are  sweeping 
the  shores  of  New  England. 

Second.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value  of  the  right  to  import  fish 
and  fish-oil,  free  of  duty,  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  mast 
be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind.  Testimony  from  all  quarters  can 
be  adduced,  of  the  most  convincing  character,  on  this  subject. 

In  June  24, 1851,  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Elgin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster, 
that  if  the  United  States  would  admit  ^'all  fish,  either  cured  or  fresh, 
imported  from  the  British  Korth  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of 
any  nation  or  description,  free  of  duty,  and  upon  terms  in  all  respects 
of  equality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  '^  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those  fishermen  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  those  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
fish ;  provideil  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owners 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen." — 
Documents  accompanying  President's  Message,  December,  1851,  part  1, 
pp,  89,  90. 

And  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  in  1867,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  earnestly  recommended  *'  that, 
instead  of  levying  a  pecuniary  license  fee,  steps  be  taken  to  arrange,  if 
practicable,  with  the  American  Government,  for  the  admission  of  the 
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products  of  colonial  fishermen  into  the  American  market  free,  or  under 
a  more  reduced  tariff  than  that  now  imposed.^ — Report  of  Committee  of 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  1867,  quoted  in  Knight's  Report^  on  the 
Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  14. 

"  Under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ,''  said  Mr.  Stewart  Campbell,  in  the 
memorandum  already  quoted  from,  "  the  total  exemption  from  duty  of  all 
jUh  exported  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  was  also  a  boon  of  inestifnable  value  to  the  very  large  class  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  our  fisheries  and  its  re- 
sulting trade.  This  state  of  things,  which  was  beneficial  also  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  created  a  con- 
dition of  general  prosperity  and  contentment  among  the  classea  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  referred  to,  such  as  had  never  previously  existed." 

Un  this  subject  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  the' Parliament  of  the 
Dominion,  thus  expressed  himself: 

I  may  be  liable  to  tbe  charg^e  of  iojuripfi^  our  own  case  in  discnssing  the  advantages  of 
tbe  arran^roents,  because  every  word  used  by  me  may  be  quoted  and  used  as  evidence 
ajrainst  us  hereafter.  Tbe  statement  has  been  so  thrown  broadcast  that  the  arrauf^ement  is 
a  bad  one  for  Canada,  that,  in  order  to  show  to  this  House  and  the  country  that  it  is  one 
that  can  be  accepted,  one  is  oblifj^d  to  run  the  risk  of  his  language  being  used  before  the 
Commissioners  to  settle  the  amount  of  compensation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  treaty 
to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  looking  at  toe  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  look- 
ing at  the  question  whether  it  is  right  to  accept  the  articles,  we  have  to  consider  mainly  that 
interest  which  is  most  peculiarly  affected.  Now,  unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  the  fish- 
ing interests  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  for  local  reasons,  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Tliey  are  so  anxious  to  get  free  admission  for  their  fish  into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  that  they  would  view  with  great  sorrow  any  action  of  this  House  which  would 
exclude  them  from  that  market :  that  they  look  forward  with  increasing  confidence  to  a  large 
development  of  their  trade,  and  of  that  great  industry;  and  I  say,  that  that  being  the  case, 
tf  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  fishermen,  and  for  the  advantage  of  that  branch  of  national  indus- 
try, setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  we  ought  not  wilfully  to  injure  that  interest  Why, 
sir,  what  is  the  fact  of  the  case  as  it  stands  t  The  only  market  for  the  Canadian  No.  ]  mackerel 
in  the  world  is  the  Uinted  States,  That  is  our  only  market,  and  tee  are  ftractically  excluded  from  it 
hy  the  present  duty.  The  consequence  of  that  duty  is  that  our  fishermen  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Amsncan  ^fishermen.  They  are  made  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the 
Amerieans.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  their  fish  at  the  Americans*  own  price.  The  American 
Jukermen  purchase  their  fish  at  a  nominal  value^  and  control  the  American  market.  The  great 
profits  of  the  trade  are  handed  over  to  the  American  fishermen,  or  the  American  merchants 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  they  profit  to  the  loss  of  our  own  industry  and  our  own  people. 
Lei  any  one  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  summer  trip,  as  many  of  us  do,  and  call  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  a  fisherman  in  his  boat,  and  see  for  what  a  nominal  price  yon  can 
secore  tbe  whole  of  his  catch ;  and  that  is  from  the  absence  of  a  market,  and  from  tbe  fact  of 
tbe  Canadian  fisherman  being  completely  under  th^  control  of  the  foreigner.  With  the  duty 
off  Canadian  fish,  the  Canadian  fisherman  may  send  his  fish  at  the  right  time,  when  he  can 
obtain  the  best  price,  to  the  American  market,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  opening  a  profita- 
ble trade  with  the  Ubited  States  in  exchange.  If,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  advantoge  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  including  that  portion  of  Quebec  which  is  also  largely  interesteid  in  the 
fisberi«0,  that  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  that  this  great  market  should  be  opened  to 
tbem,  on  what  ground  should  we  deprive  them  of  this  right  f  Is  it  not  a  selfish  argument 
that  tbe  fisheries  can  be  used  as  a  lever  in  order  to  gain  reciprocity  in  flour,  wheat,  and  other 
oeiBala  f  Are  yon  to  shut  our  fishermen  out  of  this  great  market  in  order  that  you  may 
eoerce  tbe  United  States  into  giving  you  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  principle  t 

I  have  beard  the  fear  expressed  that,  with  this  treaty,  the  Americans  would  come  down 
into  oar  waters  and  take  the  fish  away  from  our  people.  This  was  a  groundless  fear.  Why 
had  not  this  oeeorred  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  under  which  the  Americans  enjoyed 
faUr  equal  privileges  to  tiioee  they  would  have  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f  Did  we 
Bud  them  interfering  with  our  fishermen  f  We  did  not ;  and  with  the  United  States  mar- 
kets open  to  us  on  the  same  terms  as  to  its  own  fishermen,  coold  any  intelligent  man  sup- 
pose that  they  could  come  down  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  vessels  costing  more  to  build, 
equip,  and  sail  than  our  vessels,  and  compete  with  our  people,  who  took  the  fish  almost  at 
their  own  doors  f  In  Mr.  Knight*s  report  on  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  drawn 
up  in  the  year  1867,  was  found  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Gnys- 
boroo^h  :  **  Tbe  fishermen  in  this  locality  have,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  say  for  the  past  ten  years,  made  more  money  than  during  any  ten  years  pre- 
▼iona,  from  the  fact  that  they  bad  a  free  market  in  the  United  States,  which  u  the  only 
marktt  where  a  large  proportion  of  our  fish  will  sell  to  advantage ;  and,  although  fish  have 
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not  been  so  abnndant,  the  extra  price  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
catch.  If  a  heavy  duty  were  put  upon  our  mackerel  and  herrings  in  the  United  States,  the 
fishery  would  not  be  remunerative  ;  and,*'  he  added,  *'  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen  have  not  interfered  with  us  nor  injured  our  fisheries  during  the  past  ten  vears,  and 
our  fishermen  caught  more  mackerel  in  1864  than  in  any  previous  year.*'  It  would  be  seen 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  that  the  Americans  would  do  us  any  greater  injury  under  this 
treaty.  He  also  found  in  Mr.  Knight's  report  tbat  the  value  of  fish  exported  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia  from  1855  to  1865,  during  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  had 
increased  from  $1,940,127  to  $3,476,461,  and  was  it  not  (air  to  assume  that  a  proportionate 
increase  would  take  place  under  the  Washington  Treaty  7 

Those  opposed  to  the  treaty  seemed  to  set  great  value  upon  what  we  were  asked  by  it  to  sor* 
render.  *'  O,"  said  they,  '*  why  should  we  give  up  our  valuable  fisheries,  such  important  priv- 
ileges, and  for  so  small  a  consideration  f  "  Had  those  who  talked  in  this  way  studiea  the 
casef  I  believe  they  had  not,  else  they  would  form  a  different  opinion.  That  our  fisheries 
were  valuable,  I  am  well  aware.  Their  value  under  iavorable  conditions  could  not  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  that  value  would  be  great  or  small  just  in  proportion  tu  the  markets  we  pos- 
sessed. By  this  treaty  we  surrendered  very  little,  and  gained  in  many  ways ;  for,  in  addition 
to  our  own  fishing  grounds,  which  we  still  retained,  we  had  the  privilege,  if  we  chose  to 
avail  ourselves  ot  it,  of  going  into  United  States  waters  to  fish,  and  would  gain  a  free 
market,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  our  own  fisheries  to  a  most 
important  extent.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions that  they  would  ratify  this  treaty  ;  and  Americans  having  free  accesH  to  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  former,  they  would  be  quite  independent  of  us  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisher- 
ies. Prince  Edward's  Island's  ratifying  it  would  give  them  access  to  the  miu^erel  fishery  of 
tbat  island ;  and,  with  the  right  which  they  now  possessed,  under  the  treaty  of  181b,  to 
take  all  kinds  offish  when  and  where  they  pleased  at  the  Magdalen  Islaqds-^and  the  islands 
comprise,  both  for  herring  and  mackerel,  about  the  best  fishing-ground  of  the  Dominion — 
the  Americans  need  care  very  little  for  any  privileges  that  we  might  have  the  power  to  with- 
hold from  them,  which  would  amount  to  but  a  few  miles  of  an  inshore  mackerel  fishery ;  in 
return  for  which  the  markets  of  the  entire  United  States  were  thrown  open  to  us  free  for  all 
the  fish  and  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

In  the  same  debate  of  May  13, 1872,  Mr.  Power,  of  Halifax,  said  : 

He  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  treaty  even  as  it  was,  and  the  following  were  some 
of  his  reasons;  they  were  not  merely  theoretical,  but  the  result  of  years* of  practical  expe- 
rience and  careful  observation.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  some  forty  or  fifty  yessels  re- 
sorted to  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  herring,  and  he  had  known  the  number  to  be  greater. 
These  vessels  carried  an  average  of  900  barrels  each.  So  that  the  quantity  taken  was  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  barrels.  During  the  existence  ot  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
no  United  States  vessels  went  after  these  fish.  All  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  fishery  be- 
longed to  some  one  of  the  provinces  now  forming  this  Dominion.  Since  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  a  dollar  per  barrel  by  the  United  States,  the  case 
had  become  entirely  changed.  Vessels  still  went  there ;  but  they  were  nearly  all  American. 
Now,  under  this  treaty  we  would  get  that  important  branch  of  trade  back  again.  The  lower 
provinces.  Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  had  a  large  herring  tr^e  with  Newfoundland.  Ves- 
sels went  there  with  salt  and  other  supplies,  and  brought  back  cargoes  of  herring  in  bulk. 
Employment  was  thus  given  to  the  cooper  and  laborer  in  preparing  thei»e  fish  for  export ; 
and,  as  the  business  was  pr</secuted  mostly  in  the  winter  months,  when  other  employment 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  it  always'proved  a  great  boon  to  the  industrious.  We  lost  this  trade 
also  when  we  lost  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  but  it  would  return  to  us  under  the  treaty  now 
offered  for  our  acceptance.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  two  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  arrived  in  Halifax,  from  Labrador.  They  had  between  them  3,400  bar- 
rels of  herring.  Not  finding  sale  for  them  in  Halifax,  they  proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
they  sold.  The  duty  on  these  two  cargoes  amounted  to  $3,400  in  gold.  Under  a  treaty  of 
this  kind,  this  |3,4U0  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  in- 
stead of  into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  almost  every  day. 
The  same  reason  applied  to  the  mackerel  fishery;  but  with  still  greater  force,  the  duty  beings 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  There  was  another  feature  connected  with  this  fishery,  which  ought  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  this  House,  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  American  vessels  folk>wing 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  were  manned  in  great  part  by  natives  of  some  part  of  this  Do- 
minion. The  chief  cause  of  this  was,  that,  as  the  hands  fished  on  shares,  viz,  one*  half  of  what 
I  hey  caught,  those  employed  on  board  of  United  States  vessels  got  theirs  in  free  of  duty ;  while 
the  men  employed  in  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  theirs.  A  hand 
catching  twenty-five  barrels  of  mackerel  to  his  share,  on  board  of  a  United  States  vessel, 
would  receive  $50  more  than  he  would  receive  tor  the  same  quantity  taken  in  one  of  our  own 
vessels.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  belt  men  went  on  board  the  American  vessels, 
and  our  vessels  had  to  put  up  with  the  less  capable.  Indeed,  should  the  present  state  of 
things  continue  much  longer,  our  people  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  hook-and-line 
fishing  altogether  ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  continue  to  compete  against  the 
duty  and  their  other  disadvantages.    During  the  existence  of  the  Rttcipi:4>ciiT.'toaty,  the 
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number  uf  yessels  followiofi^  the  hook-and-Hne  mackerel-fishery  had  iacreased  to  aboat  sixty 
in  the  coanty  of  Lunenburg  aloue.  Since  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  the  number  had 
been  gradually  falling  off,  until,  during  last  session,  no  more  than  half  a  do^en  vessels  en- 
gaged in  that  business  ;  and  be  believed  that,  should  this  treaty  not  be  ratified,  there  would 
not  be  a  single  vessel  fitted  out  in  that  county  for  the  mackerel-fishery  the  approaching  sea- 
son. He  hid  been  assured  by  vessel-owners  in  Mavre  an  Bouche — an  enterprising  settle- 
ment at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  of  Antigonish — and  also  by  those  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Canso,  in  the  county  of  Guysboro  ( from  both  of  which  places  the  mackerel 
and  herring  fisheries  had  been  extensively  prosecuted),  that  the  business  will  not  more  than 
pay  expenses  ;  and  that,  unless  something  was  done  to  relieve  those  fish  from  the  present 
daty,  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  business  altogether.  This  need  create  no  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  present  value  of  mackerel  and  herrings,  the  du'y  is 
fully  equal  to  fifty  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  American  vessels  over 
our  provincial  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  not  only  were  our  best  men  induced  to  give  their 
skill  to  the  Americans  in  fishing,  but  in  many  cases  they  remained  away,  and  their  industry 
was  lost  to  the  provinces.  They  went  to  the  States  in  the  vessel  the  last  trip,  in  order  to  get 
settled  up  for  the  season^s  work,  and  generally  remained  there  to  man  the  nshing  and  other 
yessels  of  the  Republic  Why,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  and 
other  fishing  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  natives  of  some  of  the  provinces  of 
this  Dominion.  Now,  with  this  treaty  the  inducements  to  give  a  preference  to  American 
vessels  would  be  removed,  and  onr  own  vessels  would  be  able  to  select  good  hands,  who 
would  remain  at  home ;  the  temptation  to  emigrate,  as  he  had  just  explained,  being  removed. 
He  has  heard  it  $aid  that  the  consumer  paid  the  duty.  Now,  whilst  this  taught  be  the  ease 
with  some  articles^  it  was  not  so  loith  the  article  of  our  fish.  In  our  case  in  this  business,  our 
fishermen  fished  side  bff  side  with  their  American  rivals,  both  carrying  the  proceeds  of 
their  catch  to  the  same  market,  where  our  men  had  to  contend  against  the  free  fish 
of  the  American  fishermen.  Let  him  illustrate  this.  An  American  and  a  provincial  vessel 
took  500  barrels  of  mackerel  each ;  both  vessels  teere  confined  to  the  same  market,  where  they 
sold  at  the  same  price.  One  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1,000,  tohile  the  other  had  not  to  do  so. 
Who  them  paid  the  $1,000  f  Most  certainly  not  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  but  the  poor,  hard- 
worked  fisherman  of  this  Dominion;  for  this  $1,000  was  deducted  from  his  account  of  sales. 
Those  who  contended  that  in  this  case  the  consumer  paid  the  duty,  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  that,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  in  the  United  States,  the  selling  price  there  would  be 
redneed  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  or  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  to  cause  any  person  who  understands  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
caee ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  seen  that  at  present  oar  fishermen  labored  under  disadvantages, 
wshich  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  the  United  States ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty,  as  proposed  by  this  treaty,  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  enable  them 
to  dj  a  good  businesf  where  they  now  were  but  struggling ,  or  doing  a  losing  trade. 

In  the  same  debate  Dr.  Tapper,  of  Halifax,  said: 

While  11)  1854  American  fishermen  were  able  to  compete  with  Canadians,  because  they 
bad  no  high  taxes  to  pay,  and  the  cost  of  outfit  was  much  less  than  at  present,  the  war  and 
the  burdens  it  had  left  behind  had  so  changed  their  position  in  relation  to  this  question, 
that  every  Canadian  fisherman,  who  had  the  fish  in  the  sea  at  his  own  door,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  vessels  and  cheap  equipment,  if  he  belonged  (as  no  one  doubted)  to  the 
came  courageous  and  adventurous  class  as  the  Americans,  would  enter  into  the  competition 
with  an  advantage  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  his  favor.  •  •  **  Who  would  say  that  the 
Canadian  fisherman  was  deserving  of  any  consideration,  if  he  was  not  able,  with  that  pre- 
mium in  his  favor,  to  meet  the  competition,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world  ? 
Why,  then,  instead  of  the  treaty  surrendering  our  fishermen  and  fisheries  to  the  destructive 
competition  of  the  foreigner,  the  result  would  be— and  mark  his  words,  the  facts  would  soon 
show  it — that  the  American  fishermen  who  employed  their  industry  in  the  waters  of  Canada 
would  become  like  the  American  lumbermen  who  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa;  they  would  settle  upon  Canadian  soil, bringing  with  them  their  character  for  enter- 
prise and  energy ;  and  woula  become  equally  good  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  would  give  this 
country  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  their  enterprise  and  their  capital.  IVas  there  anybody  who 
could  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  removing  the  duty  which  was  now  levied  of  two  dollars  per  barrel 
wpon  mackerel  and  one  dollar  upon  herrings,  of  taking  off  this  enormous  bounty  in  favor  of  the 
A  mi rican  fishermen,  and  leaving  our  fishermen  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  best  market 
/or  them  in  the  world  ?  Was  there  any  one  who  could  doubt  that  the  practical  result  would 
be  to  leave  the  Canadians,  in  a  very  short  time,  almost  without  any  competition  at  all  7 
The  opposition  for  a  long  time  held  out  the  idea  that  Parliament  and  the  government  must 
protect  the  poor  struggling  and  industrious  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  prov- 
inees  against  the  operation  of  this  treaty,  which,  it  was  heid,  would  be  ruinous  to  them  in 
every  way.  Gradually,  however,  light  began  to  break  in  upon  them,  until  at  last  they  dis- 
covered this  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  which  related  to  Canada 
wera  held  by  every  intelligent  fisherman  to  be  a  great  boon,  as  something  which  would  take 
the  taxes  off  them,  and  relieve  them  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  tribute  that  they 
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were  now  compelled  to  pay  to  a  foreign  nation,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  were,  on 
the  other  band,  just  as  much  averse  to  the  treaty  as  our  own  people  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  How  different  would  the  future  be  under  this  treaty  from 
what  it  would  certainly  be  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  were  to  continue  !  What  was  the 
result  nowt  Why,  many  of  our  fishermen  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
abandoning  their  homes  in  Canada,  in  order  to  place  themselves  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Amoricans.  The  member  for  West  Durham  stated  that,  if  Canada  had  continued  the 
policy  of  exclusion,  the  American  fisheries  would  very  soon  have  utterly  failed,  and  they 
would  have  been  at  our  mercy.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  Last  summer  he  went  down  in 
a  steamer  from  Dalhousie  to  Pictou,  and  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  American  fishing- ves- 
sels, which  had  averaged  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  in  three  weeks,  and  had  never 
been  within  ten  miles  of  the  shore. 

The  Hod.  S.  Campbell,  of  Nova  Scotia,  said : 

Under  the  operation  of  the  system  that  had  prevailed  since  the  repeal  of  the  treat v  of  1854, 
the  fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  had,  to  a  large  extent,  become  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  been  forced  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  homes  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  ship 
to  American  ports,  there  to  become  engaged  in  aiding  the  commercial  enterprises  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was  a  melancholy  feature  to  see  thousands  of  young  and  hardy  fishermen  compelled 
to  leave  their  native  land  to  embark  in  the  pursuits  of  a  foreign  conntrv,  and  drain  their  own 
land  of  that  aid  and  strength  which  their  presence  would  have  secured.  There  was  another 
evil  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  not  only  were  they  forced  to  aid  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  another^countrj,  but  they  were,  by  being  so,  gradually  alienated  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  ard  led  to  make  unfortunate  contrasts  and  comparisons,  to  the  detriment  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged;  because,  in  the  country  to  which  they  departed,  they  derived 
benefits  that  were  unattainable  in  their  own.  Another  evil  of  the  present  state  of  things 
was  the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  ship-building  by  the  depression  caused  in  the 
business  of  the  country.  While  Nova  Scotia  had  mechanics  who  were  able  to  build  vessels 
that  would  compete  in  every  important  respect  with  those  built  by  our  American  neighbors^ 
the  commercial  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  fishing  in  Canadian  waters 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  ship-building  interest.  It  had  been  said  that  the  conces* 
sions  obtained  by  the  Dominion  were  not  equivalent  to  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
to  the  United  States.  Upon  that  point  he  regarded  what  had  been  said  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  about  the  privileges  of  Canadians  resorting  to  American  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  bait  as  being  of  great  importance.  He  believed  that  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
of  important  concession.  He  did  not  regard  the  American  inshore  fisheries  as  of  such  little 
value  as  had  been  represented,  for  he  knew  that  frequently  American  fishermen  left  our 
coast  and  resorte-i  to  their  own  waters,  where  they  received  a  valuable  recompense  for 
changing  their  venue  and  base  of  operations.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  American  fishing- 
vessels  were  not  permitted  to  enter  our  harbors,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood, 
water,  and  shelter.  This  limitation  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  did 
injustice  to  our  shore  population.  During  the  reciprocity,  those  vessels  were  constantly 
in  our  waters,  engagad  in  a  mutually  advantag^us  business  with  the  merchants  who 
lived  on  shore.  Both  parties  desired  a  renewal  of  that  relation,  which  would  decidedly 
be  to  the  advantage  of^  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  because  he  desired  to  restore  to  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  the  advantages  of  that  reciprocal  trade  that  he  was  ardently  anxious  for 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  To  use  a  phrase  that  had  been  employed  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  his  constituents  had  "set  their  hearts  upon  it**;  and,  as  far  as  his  voice  and 
vote  went,  they  would  surely  have  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  remarked : 

The  honorable  member  for  Halifax,  who  addres<ted  the  House  a  few  days  ago  (Mr. 
Power)  has  told  what  effect  the  high  duty  on  mackerel  in  the  States  has  had  on  this 
hook-and-line  fishing.  The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  fbr  it  from  Lunenburg  County 
has  drcreased  from  sixty  to  severty  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Until  last  year,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  ventured  to  engage  in  it,  finding  the  high  duties  made  it  unprofitable.  Last 
year  nearly  all  that  fine  fleet  of  vessels,  after  returning  from  Labrador,  instead  of  going 
out  again  for  mackerel,  were  compelled  to  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  idly  swinging 
at  their  anchors,  in  the  harbors  and  coves  around  the  coast;  while  the  young  men  who 
should  have  forrai  d  their  fishing  crews  were  either  compelled  to  remain  at  home  or  seek 
other  employment  el&euhere;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  on  hoard  American  vessels,  where  the 
fish  they  caught  were  worth  more  than  if  taken  on  board  their  own  vessels,  because  they 
would  be  free  of  duty  under  the  American  flag.  It  was  thus  of  vital  importance  to  the  fish- 
ing people  of  that  county  that  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  ;  because 
they  believed,  and  be  judged  they  rightly  believed,  they  would  then  be  placed  on  a  much 
better  footing  than  they  occupied  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  were  his  constituents  deeply 
interested,  but  the  whole  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  immediately  concerned.  He  read  from 
ptatistics  to  show  the  mngnitudA  and  importance  of  ^be  fishing  interest,  the  number  of  men 
it  en^plined,  and  the  vsIuh  of  the  products.  In  \^i>^,  the  ye«r  b«>fore  the  c^mrmrpement  of 
the  Rfc'iirticity  Tnaty,  tht*  tuttil  value  of  the  jiioducts  of  the  fisheries  in  Nova  Scotia  wa* 
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someihip)^  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  abont  30  per  cent,  or  less  than 
^d2,038  worth,  fonnd  a  market  in  the  United  States.  In  1665,  the  total  yield  of  the  fish- 
eries had  risen,  with  various  fluctuations,  to  an  agf^reg^te  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  exports  to  the  States  had  not  only  kept  pace  with  that  aggregate 
increase,  but  had  largely  exceeded  it,  the  exports  to  the  States  in  that  year  being  about  43  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  catch,  or  near  a  milbon  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that,  under  the  ola  Reciprocity  Treaty,  onr  fishermen  lost  nothing  by  allowing  their  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  fish  in  our  waters.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  gained  in  every  way.  The 
influence  of  a  free  market  had  act^  as  a  stimulant  on  their  energies ;  so  that,  although  their 
fisbing-gronnds  were  shared  by  American  fishermen,  their  total  catch  had  increased  50  per 
cent;  and  so  beneficial  was  that  free  market  fonnd  to  be,  that  the  exports  to  the  States  had 
increased  over  1.50  per  cent,  in  the  twelve  years.  Nothing  oonld  more  clearly  establish  the 
two  important  facts,  that  our  fishermen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fair  competition  with  Amer- 
ican fisnermen  in  our  own  waters,  and  that  the  free  access  to  the  markets  of  that  country  is 
of  the  g^atest  possible  importance  to  us.  A  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  Rieci- 
procity  Treaty  with  three  years  since  its  abrogation,  shows  that  the  exports  of  fish  to  the 
states  have  fallen  off  7  per  cent  since  the  treaty  was  abrogated — another  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  treaty  to  onr  fishermen.  Give  us  this  treatv,  and  what  happened  before  will  happen 
afain.  Give  ns  a  free  market  in  the  States,  and  the  energies  of  our  fishermen  will  be  stim- 
Qjated  anew  into  life  and  activity,  and  an  increased  aggregate  yield,  together  with  a  largely 
increased  export  to  the  Statea,  would  show  that  our  people  were  fully  equal  to  competing  on 
fair  terms  in  our  own  waters  with  their  American  neighbors. 

There  was  one  important  consideration,  which  had  been  overlooked  in  weighing  the  ad- 
vaotagee  and  disadvantages  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  was  that  the  admission  of  British  vessels 
to  fish  in  American  waters  would  enable  Americans  to  purchase  vessels  in  provincial  ports, 
where  the  cost  of  constmction  was  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  It  was  true  they 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  American  registers,  but  they  could  take  out  British  registers. 

The  privilege  given  by  the  new  treaty  to  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag  to  fish  in  the 
United  States  waters,  it  would  be  found,  was  no  barren  privilege,  as  has  been  asserted ; 
for  besides  the  privilege  of  fishing  there,  which  our  people  might  avail  themselves  of  if  they 
choose,  we  should  now  build  fishing- vessels  for  our  neighbors.  The  fishing- masters  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  when  they  find  that  they  can  get  as  good  a  vessel  built  in  Luneu- 
bnre,  or  Shelboume,  or  Yarmouth,  for  $5,000  as  they  can  in  Gloucester  for  $"^,000,  will  not 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  thus  placed  within  their  reach ;  they  will  not 
throw  away  the  extra  cost  of  the  vessel  on  any  mere  sentiment  about  the  flag,  when  the  less 
costly  vessel  will  suit  their  purpose  as  well,  and  the  flag  of  their  own  nation  does  not  secure 
to  them  an^  special  advantages.  He  considered  this  a  very  material  point,  and  he  believed 
that  Americans  would  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  would  thus  be 
offered  of  obtaining  vessels  at  much  less  cost  than  they  now  paid. 

The  honorable  gentleman  know$  that  for  the  beet  brande  of  mackerel t  N^o.  1  and  ATo.  2,  we 
had  literally  no  market^  except  the  United  Statee  ;  while  for  the  infenor  fish.  No.  3,  we  had 
also  a  market  there,  as  well  as  farther  south. 

Remove  the  duty,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Washington  treaty,  and  our  fishermen  will  have 
these  valuable  fields  of  industry  restored  to  them.  He  justified  the  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  council  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  pickled  fish  in  the  United  States  was 
equal  to  a  tax  of  $600,000  last  year  on  the  fishing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  member 
for  Hali&x  (Mr.  Jones)  had  denied  this,  and  stated  that  the  duty  on  mackerel  and  herring 
shipped  to  the  States  in  (871  was  only  about  $90,000.  That  was  another  of  that  gentleman's 
facta  that  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  misstatement.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  duty  on  our 
fish  exported  to  that  market  last  year  would  only  have  amounted  to  about  $90,000 ;  but  that 
only  proved  that  the  duty  was  so  nearly  prohibitory  as  to  prevent  the  export  of  larger  quan- 
tities. He  read  from  a  return  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  Nova  Scotia  last 
year  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000.  Of  this  quantity  there  were  2*^8,152  barrels  mackerel 
and  201,600  barrels  herring,  the  duty  on  which,  if  shipped  to  the  States,  would  be  over 
$650,000;  so  that  the  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  privy  council  was  more  than 
justified  by  the  facts.  If  there  was  so  small  a  proportion  of  this  total  sold  in  the  Slates,  it 
was  because  the  duty  was  almost  prohibitory.  Remove  the  duty  and  the  custom-house 
returns  offish  shipped  to  that  market  will  show  a  much  larger  result. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  extracts  relate  in  part  to  other 
poiots  than  the  value  of  the  right  which  the  Canadians  have  acquired, 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  But  it  seems  most 
convenient  to  present  them  together. 

Evidence  will  be  laid  before  the  Commission  conclusively  showing 
that  the  remission  of  duties  to  the  Canadian  fishermen  during  the  four 
years  which  have  already  elapsed  under  the  operation  of  thetrevty, 
has  amounted  to  abouj;  $400,000  annually.  But  this  subject,  by  the 
British  case,  is  disposed  of  summarily  iu  two  or  three  passing  sen- 
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tences,  under  the  head  of  the  convenience  of  reciprocal  ilree  markets ; 
in  which  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumeclj  rather  than  expressly  asserted, 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
fish  consumers,  and  not  the  Canadian  fshermen.  Such  a  claim  can  be 
fully  refuted  in  various  ways.  In  point  of  fact,  as  will  appear  by  proof, 
prices  were  not  cheapened  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  when 
the  fishery  clauses  of  the  treaty  took  e&ect.  And  there  has  been  no 
subsequent  gain  thus  produced  to  the  consumer.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious :  the  American  catch  has  always  fixed  the  price  in  the  United 
States  markets.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  importations  from  the 
British  provinces,  and  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  in  American 
hands.  Consequently,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  duties  levied  on  fish  and  fish-oils  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  were  a  direct  tax  on  Canadian  fishermen,  who  could  not  add  any 
part  of  the  duties  paid  by  them  to  the  price  of  their  shipments. 

When  a  tax  or  duty  is  imposed  upon  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  from  which  the  great  body  of  its  producers 
are  exempt,  such  tax  or  duty  necessarily  remains  a  harden  upon  the 
producers  of  the  smaller  quantity,  diminishing  their  profits,  and  cannot 
be  added  to  the  price  and  so  distributed  among  the  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Statesmen  of  every  age  and  nation  have  striven  to  secure  to  their 
people,  by  treaties,  free  access  to  large  foreign  markets.  The  British 
Government,  Canadian  statesmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  all  regarded  this  right,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as 
*'  an  inestimable  boon." 

The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period  of  commercial  depression  all 
over  the  world.  Nevertheless  the  benefits  already  reaped  by  the  British 
provinces  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  been  immense;  and 
they  are  destined  to  increase  during  the  next  eight  years  in  a  rapid 
ratio  of  progression. 

In  recapitulation,  the  United  States  maintain  : 

First.  That  the  province  of  this  Commission  is  limited  solely  to  estimatiog  the  value,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  of  new  rights  accorded  bv  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
to  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  Nortn  American  provinces  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  which  comprise  only  that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  within  a  marine  leagae 
of  the  coast,  and  also  the  interior  of  such  bays  and  inlets  as  are  less  than  six  miles  wide 
between  their  headlands  ;  while  all  larger  bodies  of  water  are  parts  of  the  free  and  open 
ocean,  and  the  territorial  line  within  them  is  to  be  measured  along  the  contour  of  the  shore, 
according  to  its  sinuosities,  and  within  these  limits  no  rights  existing  under  the  convention 
of  1818  can  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation. 

Second.  That  within  these  limits  there  are  no  fisheries,  except  for  mackerel,  which  United 
States  fishermen  do  or  advantageously  can  pursue ;  and  that,  of  the  mackerel  catch,  only  a 
small  fractional  part  is  taken  in  British  territorial  waters. 

Third.  That  the  various  incidental  and  reciprocal  advantages  of  the  treaty,  such  as  the 
privileges  of  traffic,  purchasing  bait,  and  other  supplies,  are  not  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion ;  because  the  Treaty  of  Washington  confers  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  now  enjoy  them  merely  by  sufferance,  and  who  can  at  any  time  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  or  the  re-enactment  of  former  oppress- 
ive statutes.  Moreover,  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  possible  compensation  for  such 
privileges;  and  they  are  far  more  important  and  valuable  to. the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  inshore  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  the  United  Slates  north  of  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  are  intrinsically  fully  as  valuable  as  those  adjacent  to 
the  British  provinces  ;  and  that  British  fishermen  can,  and  probably  will,  reap  from  their 
use  as  great  advantages  as  the  Americans  have  enjoyed,  or  are  likely  to  enjoy,  from  the 
right  to  fish  in  British  waters. 

Fifth.  That  the  right  of  importing  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  to  British  subjects  a  boon  amounting  to  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  and  all  the 
benefit**  which  the  treaty  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  In  respect  to  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  en- 
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joyed  eztensive  privileges.  Bat  there  are  no  fisheries  in  the  territorial  waters  of  ihat  island 
of  which  the  Americans  make  any  use.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  the  cod- fishery  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  open  sea,  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain.  No  herrings,  mackerel, 
or  other  fishery  is  there  pursued  by  Americans  within  the  jurisdictionallimits.  The  only 
practieal  connection  of  Newfoundland  with  the  Treaty  of  Washing^n  is  the  enjoyment,  by 
ill  inhabitants,  of  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  fish  and  .fish-oil  into  the  United  States 
markets.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  are  all  on  one  side — that  of  the  islanders,  who  are 
immenBelv  benefited  by  the  opening  of  a  valuable  traffic,  and  by  acquiring  free  access  to  a 
market  of  forty  millions  of  people. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  others  to  be  more  fully  developed  in 
evidence  and  argament,  the  United  States  deny  that  this  Oommission 
oaght  to  award  any  sum  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
and  assert  that  the  advantages  conferred  on  her  subjects  are  vastly 
greater  than  any  that  have  been  or  will  be  realized  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Government 
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BEIBF  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  EXTENT  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  INSHORE  FISHERIES 
AND  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 
OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  articles  relating  to  the  fisheries  in  this  treaty  are  the  following  : 

Articlb  XVIII. 

It  is  agreed  by  tbe  High  Contracting  Parties,  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secnred 
to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  caring,  and  dry- 
ing fish,  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the 
iDDabltants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic M^esty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this 
treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in 
the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Qnebeo,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brans- 
wick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  withont  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to 
land  npon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided,  that,  in  so  doing, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in 
the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery  ; 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in 
oommon  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treatv,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish, 
on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  said  islands,  withont  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands 
aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
oooupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea-fishery ; 
aod  that  salmon  and  shad  fibheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclasively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Akticle  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners,  appointed  under  tbe 
first  article  of  the  treaty  between  tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britaia,  concluded  at 
Washington  on  the  .5th  of  June,  1854,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions and  the  United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
under  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  common  right 
of  fishing  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  to  tbe  common 
right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commis- 
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sion  shall  be  appointed  to  designate  sach  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  dnties,  and  anthority,  as  the  Commission  appointed 
under  the  said  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty, 
fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

Article  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mijesty,  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVJII  of  this 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  farther  a|;reed  that  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of 
this  treaty,  the  amount  of  an^  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Arti- 
cle XVIII  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  any  sum  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners 
may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  in  a  gross  sum  within 
twelve  months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  given. 

Article  XXIU. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly  ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shidl  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
when  this  article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the 
representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 
In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment,  the  period  of  three  months 
in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the 
vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named  ; 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to  them 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity ;  and  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  entered  on  the  record  ef  their  proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to  attend  the  Com- 
mission as  its  Agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  Articles  XXII  and  XXllI  of  this  treaty  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  bound 
to  receive  such  oral  or  written  testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either 
party  shall  offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  either  party  shall  have  specified  or 
alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annexing 
a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thiuks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to 
furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Commission  ;  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  re<jue8ted  to 
g^ve  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.    The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months 
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msy  be  extended  for  three  months,  in  caee  of  a  vacancy  occnrring  amon^i;  the  Com* 
miwionere  onder  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minntes  or  notes  of  all 
their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  a  secretary, 
and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  may  come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pav  its  own  Commissioner  and  Agent  or 
ooonael ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

Article  XXXII. 

It  is  farther  agreed  that  the  provinons  and  stipulations  of  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV 
of  this  treaty,  inclnsive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in 
their  laws  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  article  shall 
>e  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  hj  either 
of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of 
this  treaty. 

Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII  to  XX V^  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX  of  this  treaty, 
shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  by  the  legislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Con- 
grees  pt  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  said 
articlee  sh^  remain  in  force  lor  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they 
may  come  into  operation ;  and,  further,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  ter- 
minate the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such 
notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  Afterward. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (Febraary  10,  1763)  France  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  possessions  formerly  held  by  her  in  North  America, 
with  the  eJEception  of  some  small  islands;  and  Great  Britain  thas  ac- 
qoired  the  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  the  North  American  Provinces. 

From  that  time  nntil  the  Eevolation,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
being  under  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  enjoyed  the  fisheries 
equally  with  t^e  other  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  the  t^reaty  of  1783,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  the  American  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  and 
to  use  certain  parts  of  their  coast  for  drying  and  curing  fish. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows,  viz : 

It  18  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  oootinne  to  ei\joy,  unmolested, 
the  ri^ht  to  take  Ash  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  other  hanks  of  New- 
foondmnd ;  also  in  the  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also 
that  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
SQch  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  hat  not  to  dry 
or  cnre  the  same  on  that  island ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  His 
Britannic  Mi^esty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  lishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  care  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  as  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled. 
Bnt  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement  for 
that  purpose  with  tne  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 

^  The  fisheries  were  among  the  qaestions  discassed  by  tbe  Commission- 
ers who  framed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812*    The 
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United  States  Oommissioners  claimed  that  the  treaty  of  1783  conferred 
no  new  rights  upon  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
as  to  a  division  of  property,  which  took  place  on  the  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  after  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  in  no 
respect  abrogated  by  the  war.  The  British  Commissioners,  on  the  other 
hand,  held,  that  while  the  treaty  of  1873  recognized  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  it  conferred  privileges  as  to  the 
inshore  fisheries,  and  the  use  of  the  shores  which  were  lost  by  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Commissioners  were  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  did  not  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  which  remained  unsettled. 

Until  the  year  1818,  the  American  fishermen  carried  on  the  fisheries 
as  before  the  war  of  1812,  but  were  harassed  and  troubled  by  the  British 
cruisers;  and  several  were  captured  and  carried  into  Halifax,  for  alleged 
infringement  of  the  fishing  laws,  although  the  American  government 
still  claimed,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  right  to  fish  anywhere  on 
the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces.  In  a  long  correspondence  with 
Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  maintains  the  claims  of  the 
United  States.  American  State  Papers^  Foreign  Relations^  vol,  iit,  pa^ge 
732  et  seq.  In  1818,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  the  minister  to  France,  and 
Mr.  Eichard  Eush,  the  minister  to  Great  Britain,  were  empowered  by 
the  President  to  treat  and  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
fisheries,  and  other  matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments. 
Mr.  Frederick  John  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Henry  Goulburn  were  the  British 
Commissioners ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  the  Convention  of  October 
20, 1818,  was  agreed  upon,  the  article  of  which  concerning  the  fisheries 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Article:  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  care  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  M^jesty'8  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty 
to  take  fish  of  any  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Kameaa  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence 
northwardly,  indefinitely  along  the  coast;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also 
have  the  liberty  for  ever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereinbefore  described,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  But  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  for  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so 
settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inabltants,  proprietors* 
or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounces  for  ever  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the  above-men- 
tioned limits :  Provided,  hatoever,  That  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein, 
of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  dry- 
ing, or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges 
hereby  secured  to  them. 

The  construction  placed  upon  this  article  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  formerly  :  First,  that  American  fishermen  are  thereby 
excluded  from,  and  have  given  up  all  rights  to,  the  fisheries  in  the  large 
bays ;  such  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs,  and  the  Bay  of 
Miramichi.  Second,  that  a  straight  line  should  be  drawn  from  head- 
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land  to  headland,  across  the  mouths  of  all  bays,  galfs,  or  indentations 
of  the  shore,  and  from  this  line  the  three  marine  miles  mentioned  in  the 
convention  should  be  measured;  and  that  this  was  the  limit  within 
which  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to  prosecute  the  fisheries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Government  has  always  insisted  that  the 
three-mile  limit  should  follow  the  cpast  parallel  to  its  sinuosities,  and 
sboold  be  measured  across  the  mouths  of  bays  only  when  the  distance 
from  headland  to  headland  did  not  exceed  six  miles. 

After  1818  there  appears  to  have  been  no  correspondence  between  the 
two  governments  nntil  1824,  and  during  these  six  years  American  fish- 
ermen used  the  fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  more  than  three  miles 
beyond  the  line  of  low- water  mark  along  the  shores,  without  molestation 
or  interference. 

In  September,  1824,  Mr.  Brent  writes  to  Mr.  Addington,  charge 
d^ Affaires  from  Great  Britain  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  three  memorials,  from  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine,  accompanied  by  seven  protests  and  affi- 
davits, which  exhibit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  the  memorialists, 
complaininflT  of  the  interruption  which  they  have  experienced,  daring  the  present 
season,  in  tneir  accustomed  and  lawfnl  employment  of  taking  and  onring  fish  in  the 
Bay  of  Fandy  and  upon  the  Grand  Banks  by  the  British  armed  brig  Dotterel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hoare,  and  another  vessel,  a  provincial  cutter  of  New  Brunswick, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  that  officer ;  and  earnestly  soliciting  the  interposition  of  this 
government  to  procure  them  suitable  redress. 

This  complaint  of  the  American  Government  was  caused  by  the 
seizure  of  two  vessels,  the  Eeindeer  and  the  Baby,  on  July  26, 1824,  at 
Two-Island  Harbor,  Grand  Menan.  The  correspondence  does  not  show 
what  the  precise  cause  of  the  seizure  was.  The  report  of  Captain  Hoare 
merely  says  "infringing  the  treaty.'^  These  two  vessels  were  afterward 
rescued  by  the  fishermen  and  carried  into  the  harbor  of  Bastport. 

Afterward,  in  answer  to  this,  February  19, 1825,  Mr.  Addington  writes 
to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State : 

It  Trill,  I  trust,  sir,  most  conclusively  appear  to  yon  that  the  complainants  have  no 
JQBt  ground  of  accusation  against  the  officers  of  the  Doterel,  nor  are  entitled  to  repa- 
ration for  the  loss  they  have  sustained ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  rendered  them- 
selves, by  the  irregularity  of  their  own  conduct,  justly  obnoxious  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised againat  them,  having  been  taken,  some  ^^rant€  delicto^  and  others  in  such  a  posi- 
tion and  under  such  circumstances  as  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  they  could 
have  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  pursuing  their  avocations  as  fishermen, 
within  the  lines  laid  down  by  treaty  as  forming  boundaries  within  which  such  pursuit 
was  interdicted  to  them. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  seizure  of  these  and  various  other  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  appended  to  this  letter,  and  will  be  found  in  full^  with  the 
affidavits  of  the  American  seamen,  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  I^o.lOO,  32d  Con- 
gress, Ist  session. 

The  next  correspondence  was  January,  1836,  when  Mr.  Oharles  Bank- 
head,  chargi  Waffa%re%^  writes  to  Mr.  Forsyth  concerning  the  encroach- 
ments ^^  on  the  limits  of  the  British  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  river  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence." 

At  this  time  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  American  fishermen,  enjoining  them  to  observe  the  limits  of  the 
treaty,  but  without  saying  what  these  limits  were.  The  claim  of  the 
provincial  authorities  to  exclude  American  fishermen  from  the  great 
bays,  such  as  Fundy  and  Chaleurs,  and  also  from  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  across 
their  mouths,  was  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  until  the  years  1838 
and  1830,  when  several  of  the  American  fishing  vessels  were  seized  by 
the  British  cruisers  for  fishing  in  the  large  bays.    On  July  10. 1839.  Mr. 
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Vail,  the  actiug  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  H.  8.  Pox,  complaining 
of  seiznFee  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  by  the  British  Government  vessel,  the 
Victory. 

A  letter  from  Lientenant-Gommander  Paine  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  December  29, 1839,  sums  up  the  matters  in  dispute  thas: 

The  aathorities  of  Nova  Sootia  seem  to  claim  a  rishi  to  exclude  AmericanB  from  all 
bays,  iDoladiDg  snch  laree  seas  as  the  Bay  of  Fandy  and  the  Bay  of  Chalears ;  and 
also  to  draw  a  line  from  Deadland  to  headland,  the  Americans  not  to  approach  within 
three  miles  of  this  line.  The  fishennen,  on  the  contrary,  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
work  anywhere,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  from  the  land. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vessels  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Vail,  this  construction  of  the  danse  in 
the  treaty  was  not  rigidly  enforced.  Indeed,  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  as  stated  by  himself^  were  only  to  prevent  American 
vessels  fishing  nearer  than  three  miles  from  shore. 

In  February,  184L  Mr.  Forsyth  writes  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  St.  James,  desiring  him  to  present  formally  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  demand  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  fishing  off  the  Canadian  coast. 

Mr,  Forsyth  to  Mr,  Stevenson,  Fthruary  20,  1841. 

The  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  contains  the  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  subject,  is  so  explicit  in  its 
terms  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  misapprehending  tiiem ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  conflicting  questions  of  right  between  the  two  governments 
have  arisen  out  of  differences  of  opinion  between  them  regarding  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  article.  Yet  in  the  actual  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  com- 
mitted, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  bands  of  subordinate  agents,  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  loeal  legislation,  difficulties  growing  out  of  individual  acts  have  sprung 
up  fix>m  time  to  time ;  and,  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  grave  in  their  character  are  the 
recent  seizures  of  American  vessels  made,  it  is  believed,  under  color  of  a  provincial  law 
entitled  William  TV,  chap.  8, 1836,  enacted,  doubtless,  with  a  view  rigorously  to  res- 
trict, if  not  intended  to  directly  aim  a  fatal  blow  at,  enr  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  From  information  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  it  appears  that  the 
provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  all  their  bays, 
even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Cbaleurs^  and  to  prohibit  their  approach  within 
three  miles  oia line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

Our  fishermen  believe — and  they  are  obviously  right  in  their  opinion,  if  uniform 
practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  construction— that  they  can  with  propriety  take 
hah  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  miles  to 
land,  and  resort  to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  water.  Sec. ;  nor  has  this  claim  ever 
been  seriously  disputed,  based  as  it  is  on  the  plain  and  obvious  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, while  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  that  instrument  by  the  author- 
ities of  Nova  Sootia  is  directly  in  conflict  with  its  provisions,  and  entirely  subversive 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  citizens.  It  is  one  which  would  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  highly  important  branch  of  American  industry,  and  can- 
not for  one  moment  be  admittCMd  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  official  note  to  Lord  Palmerstou,  states  the 
matter  in  dispute  and  the  claims  of  the  United  States  very  strongly : 

It  also  appears,  from  information  recently  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  provincial  authorities  assume  a  right  to  exclude  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  all  bays,  even  including  those  of  Fundy  and  Chalenrs;  and  like- 
wise to  prohibit  their  approach  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to 
"headland,  instead  of  from  the  indenls  of  the  shores  of  the  provinces.  They  also  assert  the 
right  of  excluding  them  from  British  ports,  except  in  actual  distress  ;  warning  them 
to  depart,  or  get  under  weigh  and  leave  harbor,  whenever  the  provincial  custom-house 
or  British  naval  oflicer  shall  suppose  that  they  have  remained  a  reasonable  time,  and 
this  without  a  full  examination  of  the  circnmstances  under  which  they  may  have 
entered  the  port.  Now,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  believe— and  it  would  seetn 
that  they  are  right  in  their  opinion,  if  uniform  practice  is  any  evidence  of  correct  con- 
struction— ^that  they  can  with  propriety  take  fish  anywhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  Britiali 
provinces,  if  not  nearer  than  three  marine  miles  from  land,  and  have  the  right  to  resort 
to  their  ports  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water ;  nor  has  this  claim,  it  is  hfliev^  Ave^  been 
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serionsly  disputed,  based  as  it  is  od  the  plain  and  obyions  terms  of  the  convention. 
Indeed,  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  was  not  only  to  secure  to  American  fishermen,  in 
the  pnrsait  of  their  employment,  the  right  of  fishing,  but  likewise  to  insure  them  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  conveniences  afforded  by  the  neighboring  coasts  of  British 
settlements  as  might  be  reconcilable  with  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  British  sub- 
jects and  the  due  administration  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  constraction,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  Htipnlations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  is  directly  in  conflict  with  their  object,  and  entirely  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one, 
moreover,  which  would  lead  to  the  abandonment,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  highly  im- 
portant branch  of  Americau  industry,  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Palmerston  acknowledges  tbe  receipt  of  this  note,  and  states 
that  be  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department.  Here  the  matter  rested,  no  definite  auderstanding  seem- 
ing to  have  arisen  between  the  two  governments. 

On  May  10, 1843,  the  American  schooner  Washington,  belonging  to 
Newbnryport,  Mass.,  was  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  an  officer  of 
the  provincial  castoms,  and  carried  into  Yarmouth,  Nova  SScotia,  on 
acooant  ot  alleged  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Wash- 
ington was,  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  within  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy,  bat 
distant  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  as  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Will- 
iam Bragg,  one  of  her  crew : 

I  farther  depose  and  say  that  at  no  time  while  I  was  on  board  said  schoooer  did  we, 
or  any  of  us,  take  or  attempt  to  take  finh  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast  of  Nora  Sootiaf 
New  jBmnswick,  or  of  the  Martds  belonging  to  either  of  those  provinces;  that  the  place 
where  said  schooner  was  taken  possession  of  as  aforesaid  was  opposite  to  a  place  on 
the  ooastH  of  Nova  Scotia  called  Gulliver's  Hohy  and  is  distant  from  Annapolis  Gut 
abont  fifteen  miles,  the  said  Gulliver's  Hole  being  to  the  south  westward  of  said  Annap- 
oUa  Gut. 

This  seizure  of  the  Washington  was  the  cause  of  a  special  message  of 
President  Tyler  to  the  United  States  Senate,  February  28,  1846. 

Tbe  correspondence  between  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  shows  the  positions  taken  by  the  two  governments. 

Mr,  Everett  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  August  10, 1H43. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  S'  ate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tae  accompanying  papers  relating  co  the 
seizare,  on  tbe  10th  of  May  last,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  hy  an  officer  of  the  pro- 
vincial onstoms,  of  the  American  fishing-schooner  Washington,  of  Newburyport,  in  the 
State  of  Massachnsetts,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  tbe  Convention 
of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  between  tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  appt'ars  from  the  deposition  of  William  Brag^,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Washing- 
ton, that  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  she  was  not  witbio  ten  miles  of  tbe  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  By  the  lirst  article  of  tbe  convention  alluded  to,  the  United  States  renounce 
any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  their  inhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  iish 
on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  au^  coast  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  ior 
which  express  proviaion  is  not  made  in  the  said  article.  This  renunciation  is  tbe  only 
limitation  existing  on  the  right  of  tishing  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  M  Jesty's  dominions 
in  America  secnred  to  the  ptjople  of  tbe  United  Stales  by  the  third  anicie  of  the  treaty 
of  1783. 

Tbe  right,  therefore,  of  fishing  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia*  at  a  greater 
distanee  than  three  miles,  is  so  plain,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conoeive  on  what 
groand  it  could  be  drawn  in  question,  bad  not  attempts  been  already  made  by  the 
provincial  authorities  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  to  interfere  with  its  exercise.  These 
attempts  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  several  notes  addressed  by  the  prede- 

Palmers 


'  of  the  undersigned  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

From  the  constroction  attempted  to  be  placed,  on  former  occasions,  upon  the  first 

article  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  by  the  colonial  authorities,  the  undersigned  supposes  that 

the  Washington  was  seized  because  she  was  found  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 

on  the  ground  that  tbe  lines  within  which  American  vcsmIs  are  forbidden  to  fisn  are 
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to  ran  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not  to  follow  the  shore.  It  is  plain,  howerer, 
that  iieirher  the  words  nor  the  spirit  of  the  convention  admits  of  any  such  constrno- 
tion  ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  was  it  set  up  by  the  provincial  authorities  for  several  yean 
after  the  negotiation  of  that  instrument.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  Lord  Aber- 
de«*n  that  there  18,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  ki^a^  extent  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's poRses^ious  in  America  in  which  the  risht  of  an  American  vessel  to  fish  can  he 
snicot  to  les^  dunbt  than  that  in  which  the  Washington  was  seized. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaints  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
be*  n  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonial  authorities  of  Grear.  Britain,  the  underhigned  invites  the  attention  of  Lord 
Aherneen  to  a  notn  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  27th  March. 
1841.  The  receipt  of  this  not«  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  2d  of 
April;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was  informed  that  the  sabject  was  refened  by  his  lordship 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  further  informed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  be  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Department,  acqnaiutins  his  lord- 
ship that  Mr.  Stevenson's  commanioation  would  be  forwarded  to  Xrord  Falkland,  with 
instrnotiops  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contained  therein,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  subject.  The  undersigned  does  not  find  on  the  files  of  this  legation 
an.v  fnrther  communication  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stt-venson's  letter 
of  the  27th  March,  1841 ;  and  he  believes  that  letter  still  remains  unanswered. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Washington,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature  which 
have  formerly  occurred,  the  undersigned  cannot  but  remark  upon  the  impropriety  of 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  undertaking,  without  directions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  set  up  a  new  construction  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  in  proceeding  to  act  upon  it  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  American 
vessels. 

Such  a  summary  procedure  could  only  be  justified  by  a  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  where  some  grave  and  impeudiog  mischief  required  to  be  averted  without  delay. 
To  ptoceed  to  the  capture  of  vessels  of  a  friendly  power  for  taking  a  few  fish  within 
limits  alleged  to  be  forbidden,  althouffh  allowed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  objectionable  stret-ch  of  provincial  authority.  The  case  is 
obviously  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  two  governments,  and  in  which  no  disturb- 
ance of  a  right,  exercised  without  question  for  fifty  years  from  the  treaty  of  1783, 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  any  saboMinate  authority.  Even  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  undersigned  is  convinced,  would  not  proceed  in  such  a  case  to  violent 
measures  of  suppression  without  some  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt  t-o  come  to  an  understanding,  without 
due  notice  given  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued. 

The  undersigned  need  not  urge  upon  Lord  Aberdeen  the  desirableness  of  an  author- 
itative intervention  on  the  part  of  Her  Mijesty's  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  complained  of.  The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains  a  confident 
expectation  of  an  early  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
now  for  so  long  a  time  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  This 
expectation  is  the  result  of  the  President's  reliance  upon  the  s»nse  of  justice  of  Her 
Migesty's  Government,  and  the  fact  that,  from  the  year  1818,  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion, until  some  years  after  the  attempts  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  American  vessels  by  colonial  legislation,  a  j^ractioal  construction  was  given  to 
the  first  article  of  the  convention  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  purport  of  its 
terms,  and  settling  its  meaning  as  understood  by  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

Lard  Aherdsm  to  Mr.  Everett,  April  15, 1844. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  snbmitting  this  case,  does  not  cite  the  words  of  the  treaty,  bnt 
states  in  general  terms  that,  by  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  the  United  States  re- 
nounce any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  their  inhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or 
cure  fish  on  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America.  Upon  reference,  however,  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  it  will  be  seen  that 
American  vessels  have  no  right  to  finh,  and,  indeed,  are  exproi-sly  debarred  from  fish- 
ing, in  any  bay  on  the  eoast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  Article  1,  ran  thus:  <<And  the  United 
States  hereby  renoanoe  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  toXw,  dry,  or  cnre  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  coasts, 
5ays, -creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Migesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  incladed 
witiiin  the  above>mentioned  limits ;  that  is,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  other  parta 
separate  fW>m  Nova  Scotia:  Provided,  Aotreoer,  That  the  American  flsnermen  shall  be 
admUed  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbon  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,''  Ac 
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It  fo  «liQ8  el^ftr]  J  provided  ih%t  Amerwan  flshermeD  shftll  net  teke  fUh  within  three 
merine  miles  of  any  hay  of  Nova  Sootia,  ^be.  If  the  treaty  war  intended  to  stipulate 
simply  that  American  fishermen  should  not  take  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Nora  Sootia,  dbc,  there  was  no  occasion  for  nsing  the  word  **  bay  "  at  all.  Bnt  the 
proriso  at  the  end  <rf  the  article  shows  that  the  word  "  bay ''  was  ased  dasif^nedly ; 
tor  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  proviso  that,  nnder  certain  circamstances,  the  Ameri- 
can Asbermeo  may  enter  hajf$;  by  which  it  is  evidently  meant  that  they  may,  nnder 
those  eironmstanees,  pass  the  sea-line  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  nnder- 
•igned  apprehends  that  this  eonstmction  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Everett. 

Jfr.  EcereU  to  Mr.  Jherdem,  May  ^,  1844. 

The  undersigned  had  remarked,  in  his  note  of  the  10th  of  Aagnst  last,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  proceeding,  in  reference  to  a 
question  of  construction  of  a  treaty  pending  between  the  two  countries,  to  decide  the 
question  in  their  own  favor,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  decision,  to  order  the  capture  of 
tne  Teasels  of  a  friendly  State.  A  summary  exercise  of  power  of  this  kind,  the  under- 
signed is  sure,  would  never  be  resorted  to  by  Her  Mi^i^^y's  GK>verQment,  except  in  an 
extreme  case,  while  a  negotiation  was  in  train  on  the  point  at  issue.  Such  a  proced- 
ure GO  the  part  of  a  local  colonial  authority  is,  of  course,  highly  obiectlonabie ;  and 
the  andersigned  cannot  but  again  invite  the  attention  of  Lorn  Aberdeen  to  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  main  question,  of  the  right  of  American  vessels  to  fish  within 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  Bay  of  Fuody,  it  is  necessary,  for  a  clear  understand- 
m^  of  the  case,  to  go  back  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  allowed 
^  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fisher- 
men shall  use,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  islaud ;  and  also  on  the  coasts, 
bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  ana 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  libei  ty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  barbery  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador, 
so  looff  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  sncli 
settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
pnetors,  or  possessors  of  that  ground.*' 

These  privileges  and  conditions  were,  in  reference  to  a  country  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  was  then  unsettled,  likelv  to  be  attended  with  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should^  in  the  progress  of  time,  be  accounted  a  settlement  from  which  American 
fishermen  might  be  excluded.  Thest)  differences  in  fact  arose;  and,  by  the  year  1818, 
the  state  of  tbin^  was  so  far  changed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  negotiation  the  conveation  of  that  year,  entirely  to  except  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  number  of  the  places  which  might  be  frequeuted  by  Americans, 
as  being  in  part  unsettled,  and  to  provide  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
shonld  not  pursue  their  occupation  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors  of  that  and  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  similarly  situated.  The 
privilege  reserved  to  American  fishermen  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  of  taking  fish  in  all 
waters,  and  drying  them  on  all  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  coast  of  these  possessions, 
was  accordingly,  by  the  convention  of  1818,  restricted  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
Vy  ^e  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
^any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America,  not  iocluded  within  the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided^  however,  That  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  pnrpose  of 
sheltering  and  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.** 

The  existing  donbt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  provision  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  runs  up  to  the  northeast,  between  the  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  This  arm  of  the  sea,  being  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Fnndy, 
liioogh  not  in  reality  possessing  all  the  oharacers  usually  implied  by  the  term  **  bay,'' 
has  of  late  years  been  idaimed  by  the  provincial  authorities  of  Nova  Sootia  to  be  in- 
cluded among  '*  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  "  forbidden  to  American  fishermen. 

An  examination  of  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  doubtful  nature  of  this  construc- 
tkm.  It  was  notorionsly  the  object  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  in  question  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difllenHies  which  had  grown  out  of  the  operations  of  the  fishermen  from  the 
United  States,  along  the  eoasts  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  remove  their  vessels  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  three 
nrfka  from  the  same.  In  estimating  this  distance,  the  undersigned  admits  it  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  treaty,  as  it  is  itself  reasonable,  to  have  regard  to  the  seneral  line  of  the 
eoaat;  and  to  eonsider  its  bavs,  creeks,  and  harbors— that  is,  the  indentations  usually 
so  aooonnted— as  included  within  that  line.    Bnt  the  undersigned  cannot  admit  it  to 
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be  reasonable,  instead  of  thas  followinfi^  the  general  directions  of  the  eoast,  to  draw  a 
line  from  tbe  sonthweeternmoet  point  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  termination  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick ;  and  to  consider  the 
arms  of  the  sea  which  will  thus  be  cnt  off,  and  which  cannot  on  that  line  be  less  than 
sixty  miles  wide,  as  one  of  the  bays  on  the  coast  from  which  American  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded. By  this  interpretation,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  waters  distant,  non  three,  but  thirty  miles  from  any  part  of  the  colonial  coast. 
Tbe  nnderaij^rned  cannot  perceive  that  any  assignable  object  of  the  restriction  imposed 
by  The  Convention  of  1818  on  the  fishmg  privilege  accorded  to  tbe  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  requires  such  a  latitude  of  construction. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  t  rm^  of  the  treaty,  the  farthest  distance  to  which  fishing- 
vessels  of  the  United  St-at^s  are  obliged  t«>  hold  themf elves  from  the  colonial  coasts  and 
bays  is  three  miles.  But,  owing  to  the  peonliar  configuration  of  these  coasts,  there  is 
a  succession  of  bays  indenting  th*^  shores  both  of  New  B'  unswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
within  any  distance  not  less  than  three  miles — a  privilege  from  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  will  be  wholly  excluded—in  this  part  of  tbe  coast,  if  the  broad  arm  of  the  sea 
which  flows  up  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is  itself  tu  l>e  considered  one 
of  the  forbidden  bays. 

Lastly — and  this  consideration  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt — the  constrnc- 
tion  set  up  bv  Her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  would  altogether  nullify  another,  and 
that  a  most  important,  stipnlation  of  tbe  treaty,  about  which  there  is  no  controversy, 
viz,  the  privilegCH  reserved  to  American  fishing- vessels  of  t-aking  shelter  and  repairing 
damages  in  the  bays  within  which  they  are  forbidden  to  fish.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
shelter  nor  means  of  repairing  damages  for  a  vessel  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  itself 
considered.  It  is  necessary,  before  reliefer  succor  of  any  kind  can  be  had,  to  traverse 
that  broad  arm  of  tbe  sea,  and  reach  the  bays  and  harbors  (properly  so  called)  which 
indent  the  coast,  and  which  are  no  doubt  tbe  bays  and  harbors  referred  to  in  tbe  Con- 
vention of  1818.  The  privilege  of  entering  tbe  latter  in  extremity  of  weather,  reserved 
by  the  treaty,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  enables  the  fisherman,  whose  equipafj^ 
is  always  very  slender — that  of  the  Washington  was  four  men  all  told — to  pursue  his 
laborious  occupation  with  comparative  safety,  in  the  assurance  that,  in  one  of  the  sud- 
den and  dangerous  changes  of  weather  so  frequent  and  so  terrible  on  this  iron-bonnd 
coast,  he  can  take  shelter  in  a  neighboring  and  friendly  port.  To  forbid  him  to  approach 
within  thirty  miles  of  that  port,  except  for  shelter  in  extremity  of  weather,  is  to  forbid 
him  to  resort  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  keeping  him  at  such  a  distance  at  sea  as 
wholly  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  privilege  expressly  reserved. 

In  »ct,  it  would  follow,  if  the  construction  contended  for  by  tbe  British  colonial 
authorities  were  sustained,  that  two  entirely  different  limitations  would  exist  in  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  shelter  reserved  to  American  vessels  on  the  shores  of  Her  Mineaty'a 
colonial  possessions.  They  would  be  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  place  of 
shelter  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast;  while,  in  reference  to  the  entire  extent  of 
shore  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  they  would  be  wholly  prohibited  from  fishing  along 
the  coast,  and  would  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  any  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  extremity.  There  are  certainly  no  obvious  principles  which  render 
such  a  construction  probable. 

In  Augast,  1844,  the  American  schooner  Argns  was  seized  while  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Gape  Breton,  ander  exactly  similar  circumstances 
with  the  seizure  of  the  Washington. 

Mr.  Everett,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government,  called 
this  seizure  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  reiterates  the 
arguments  previously  used  with  reference  to  the  Washington : 

Mr.  Everett  to  the  Earl  of  Aherdeen,  October  9, 1844. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
states  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  accompanying  papers  relating  to 
the  capture  of  an  American  6shing-vessel,  the  Argns,  by  a  government  cutter  mmi 
Halifax,  tbe  Sylph,  on  the  6th  of  July  last. 

In  addition  to  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  her  late  commander,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
perceive  from  his  deposition,  complains  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  tbe  captors. 

The  grounds  assigned  for  the  capture  of  this  vessel  are  not  stated  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. They  appear  to  be  connected  partly  with  the  construction  set  up  by  Her 
Majesty's  provincial  anthorities  in  America  that  the  line  within  which  vessels  of  tbe 
United  States  are  forbidden  to  fish  is  to  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not 
to  follow  the  indentations  of  tbe  coast,  and  partly  with  the  regulations  established 
by  those  anthorities  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scoti*. 

With  respect  to  the  former  point,  the  undersigned  deems  it,  xxniu»efBf^,  on  this 
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oceasioD,  to  add  anjtbiog  to  the  observation  contained  in  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
of  the  25th  of  May,  on  the  snbject  of  limitations  of  the  right  seonred  to  American 
fiRhiDg-veflsels  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  and  the  Couvention  of  1818,  in  reply  to  the  note 
of  his  lordship  of  the  15th  of  April  on  the  same  snbject.  As  far  as  the  capture  of  the 
Argns  waa  made  under  the  same  authority  of  rhe  act  annexing  Cape  Breton  to  Nova 
Scotia,  the  nndersigned  would  observe  that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  that  measure  is  still  pending  liefore  the  judicial  committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  privy  council.  Ic  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  rights  secured  to 
American  vessels  under  public  compacts  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  impaired 
by  acts  of  subsequent  domestic  legislation;  but  to  proceed  to  capture  American  ves- 
sels in  virtue  of  such  acts,  while  their  legality  is  drawn  in  question  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, seems  to  be  a  measure  as  unjust  as  it  is  harsh. 

Without  enlarging  nn  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  undersigned  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  the  severity  and  injustice  which  in  other  respects 
characterise  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  Her  M^f4*sty's  provincial  authorities 
against  the  fishing- vessels  of  the  United  States.  S<ime  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
vincial law  in  reference  to  the  seizures  which  it  authorizes  of  American  vessels,  were 
proQoanced,  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Viscount  Palmerstoo,  of  the  27th  of  March, 
1841,  to  be  **  violations  of  well-est-ablished  principles  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  of  the  principles  of  the  just  laws  of  well-civilized  nations^ ;  and  this  strong  lan- 
guage was  need  by  Mr.  Stevenson  under  the  express  instructions  of  his  government. 

A  demand  of  security  to  defend  the  suit  from  persons  so  little  able  to  furnish  it  as  the 
captains  of  small  fishiug-schooners,  and  so  heavy  that,  in  the  language  of  the  consul 
at  Halifax,  *'  it  is  generally  better  to  let  the  suit  go  by  default,"  must  be  regarded  as  a 
provision  of  this  description.  Others  still  more  oppressive  are  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  note  above  referred  to,  in  reference  to  which  the  undersigned  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  repeat  the  remark  made  in  his  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  10th  of 
August,  1843,  that  he  believes  it  still  remains  unanswered. 

It  is  stated  by  the  captain  of  the  Argus  that  the  commander  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
schooner  by  which  he  was  captured  said  that  be  was  within  three  miles  of  the  line 
beyond  which,  **  on  their  construction  of  the  treaty,  we  were  a  lawful  prize,  and  that 
be' seised  ns  to  settle  the  question." 

The  undersigned  again  feels  it  his  dnty,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  formally  t-o 
protest  against  an  act  of  this  description.  American  vessels  of  trifling  size,  and  pur- 
suing a  bi^ftuch  of  industry  of  the  most  harmless  description,  which,  however  benefi- 
cial to  themselves,  occasions  no  detriment  to  others,  instead  of  being  turned  off  the 
debatable  fishing-ground — a  remedy  fully  adequate  to  the  alleged  evil— are  proceeded 
against  as  if  engaged  in  the  most  undoubted  infractions  of  municipal  law  or  the  law 
of  nations ;  captured  and  sent  into  port,  their  crews  deprived  of  their  clothing  and 
pnsonal  effects,  and  the  vessels  subjected  to  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  courts  which 
amounts  in  many  cases  to  confiscation ;  and  this  is  done  to  settle  the  construction  of 
a  treaty. 

A  ooorse  so  violent  and  unnecessarily  harsh  would  be  regarded  by  any  government 
as  a  jnst  cause  of  complaint  against  any  other  with  whom  it  might  differ  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  national  compact.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  acts  of 
a  provincial  government,  with  whom  that  of  the  United  States  has  and  can  have  no 
interconrse,  and  that  they  continue  and  are  repeated  while  the  United  States  and 
Oreat  Britain,  the  only  parties  to  the  treaty  the  purport  of  whose  provisions  is  called 
in  qaestion,  are  amicably  discussing  the  matter,  with  every  wish  on  both  sides  to  bring 
it  to  a  reasonable  settlement,  Lord  Aberdeen  will  perceive  that  it  becomes  a  snbject  of 
compluiut  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

As  sach,  the  undersigned  is  instructed  again  to  bring  it  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  notice, 
and  to  express  the  confident  hope  that  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  urgency  of  the 
ease  requires  will,  at  the  instance  of  his  lordship,  be  promp&ly  resorted  to. 

March  10, 1845,  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr.  Everett,  iiiforioiog  him 
that,  althoagh  the  British  Government  still  adhered  to  their  previous 
oonstraction  of  the  treaty,  and  deuied  any  right  of  American  fishermen 
to  fish  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland 
across  the  months  of  the  bays  on  the  Canadian  coast,  yet  the  rule  would 
be  relaxed  so  far  that  American  vessels  would  be  permitted  to  fish  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  any  part  not  less  than  three  miles  from  shore,  and 
^<  provided  they  do  not  approach,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the 
treaty  of  1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick." 

Mr.  Everett,  March  25, 1845,  thanks  Lord  Aberdeen  for  "the  amicable 
disposition  evinced  by  Her  Msgesty's  Government;"  but  he  still  main- 
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taiBS  the  American  constraction  of  the  treaty ;  saying  that  he  does  this, 
not  "for  the  sake  of  detracting  firom  the  liberality  evinced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  relaxing  from  what  they  regard  as  their  right, 
but  it  would  be  placing  his  own  government  in  a  false  position  to  accept 
as  mere  favor  that  for  which  they  have  so  longand  streuaonsly  contended 
as  dne  to  them  from  the  Oonvention." 

In  the  OMe  of  the  WashiDgtoDi  which  formed  the  sabjeet  of  tlie  note  of  the  under- 
signed  of  the  25th  of  May,  1844,  to  which  the  present  oommunioation  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  a  reply,  the  capture  complained  of  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  The 
principal  i>ortion  of  the  argnment  of  the  nndersigned  was  addressed  to  that  part  of  the 
sobjeot. 

In  the  ease,  bowoYer,  of  the  Argns,  which  was  treated  in  the  note  of  the  nndersigned 
of  the  9th  of  October,  the  capture  was  in  the  waters  which  wash  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Cape  Breton,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  intercepted,  indeed,  between  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  Cape  North  to  the  northern  head  of  Cow  Bay,  but  possessing  none  of 
the  eharaoters  of  a  bay  (far  less  so  than  the  Bay  of  Fundv),  and  not  called  a  *'  bay  " 
on  any  map  which  the  undersigned  has  seen.  The  aforesaid  line  is  a  degree  of  latitude 
in  length ;  and,  as  far  as  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  only  maps  (English  ones)  in  the 
possession  of  the  nndersigned  on  wbich  this  coast  is  distinctly  laid  down,  it  would  ex- 
clude vessels  from  fishing-grounds  which  might  be  thirty  miles  from  the  shore. 

But  if  Her  Msjesty's  provincial  authorities  are  permitted  to  rejgard  as  a  *'  bay  "  any 
portion  of  the  sea  which  can  be  cut  off  by  a  direct  line  oonneoting  two  points  of  the 
coast,  however  destitute  in  other  respects  of  the  oharaeter  usually  implied  by  that 
name,  not  only  will  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  coasc  of  Cape  Breton,  but  on  many 
other  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Anglo-American  dependencies  where  such  exclusion  has 
not  yet  been  thought  of,  be  prohibited  to  American  fishermen.  In  fact,  the  waters 
which  wash  the  entire  southeastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  8able  to  Cape 
Canso,  a  distance  on  a  straight  line  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  miles,  would  in 
this  way  constitute  a  bay,  from  which  United  States  fishermen  would  be  excluded. 

The  undersigned,  however,  forbears  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  being  far  from  certain, 
on  a  comparison  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  two  notes  ctf  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, as  to  the  relaxation  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  waters  of  the  northeastern  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  British  colonial  fishermen  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  remoter  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  considerably 
more  accessible  to  the  colonial  than  to  the  United  Srates  fishermen.  The  fishing- 
grounds  on  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  abounding  in  cod,  mack- 
erel, and  herring,  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  former.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  pursue  hie 
avocation  in  a  smaller  claHS  of  vessels,  and  requires  a  smaller  outfit ;  he  is  able  to  nse 
the  net  and  the  seine  to  great  advantage  in  the  small  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast 
from  which  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  under  any  construction  of  the  treaty, 
are  excluded. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  materials  of  shipbnil'Mng — timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  canvas — 
are  cheaper  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  United  States ;  as  are  salt,  hooks,  and  lines. 
There  is  alto  a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  former  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
bai*/  and  curing  the  fifth.  These  and  other  causes  have  enabled  the  colonial  fishermea 
to  drive  those  of  the  United  States  out  of  many  foreign  markets,  and  might  do  so  at 
home  but  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  duties. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  highest  duty  on  the  kinds  of  fish  that  would  be  sent  to 
American  market  is  less  than  a  half-penny  per  pound,  which  cannot  do  more  than 
connt>erba1aoce  the  numerous  advantages  possessed  by  the  colonial. 

The  ondersigDed  sopposes,  thoagh  he  has  no  particular  information  to  that  effect, 
that  equal  or  nigher  duties  exist  In  the  colonies  on  the  importation  of  fish  from  the 
United  States. 

The  nndersigned  requests  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  high 
consideration. 

On  the  same  date,  March  25, 1845,  Mr.  Everett  writes  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, reporting  the  o.oramunit;ation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  granting  Amer- 
ican fishermen  permission  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy : 

Ton  are  aware  that  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  1818,  relative  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Anglo-American  dependencies,  has  long  been  in  discussion  between  the 
two  governments.  Instructions  on  this  subject  were  several  times  addressed  by  Mr. 
Fon^yth  to  my  predecessor,  particularly  in  a  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  February,  1841, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  an  able  and  elaborate  note  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord 
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Pftknentoo,  of  tbe  27th  of  the  fdUowing  month.  Mr.  SteTooson'a  representations  were 
aekoow lodged,  and  referred  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  proyincial  government  of 
NoYA  Scotia;  but  no  other  answer  was  returned  to  them. 

The  exclusion  of  Ameriean  fishermen  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  was  the 
moat  prominent  of  the  grievanoes  complained  of  on  behalf  of  tbe  United  States.  Hav- 
ing received  instmotions  from  the  department  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  Wash- 
ington, of  Newburyport,  for  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  represented  the  case  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  a  note  of  the  10th  of  August,  1843.  An  answer  wa^  received  to  this  note 
CD  tbe  15th  of  April  following ;  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  confined  himself  to  stating 
that,  by  tbe  terms  of  tbe  convention,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  not  allowed 
to  fish  within  three  miles  of  any  bay  upon  tbe  coast  of  the  British  American  colonies, 
and  oonld  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  avocation  within  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  I  replied  to  this  note  on  the  25th  of  BCay  following,  and  eudeavored  to 
abow  that  it  was  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1914  to 
reserve  to  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  tbe  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast.  Some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  controversy  at  that  time  will  be  found  in  my 
dispatch  No.  130,  of  the  26th  of  May  last. 

On  the  9th  of  October  last^  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  No.  105, 1  addressed  a 
note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Argus  of  Portland,  which  was 
captured  while  fishing  on  St.  Anne's  Bank,  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  papers  relative  to  this  case  left  the  precise  grounds  of  tbe  seizure  of  the  Argus  in 
some  uncertainty.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  were  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  similar  to  those  for  which  the  Washington  had  been  captured. 

I  received  a  fbw  days  since,  and  herewith  transmit,  a  note  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
Mnfng  the  satisfiictory  intelligenoe,  that  after  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  al- 
iboagb  the  Queen's  Government  adhere  to  the  constructi jn  of  the  convention  which 
they  nave  always  maintained,  they  have  still  come  to  the  determination  of  relaxing 
from  it,  so  te  as  to  allow  American  fishermen  to  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  Bay  of 
Fandy. 

I  thought  it  proper,  in  replying  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  note,  to  recognize  in  ample  terms 
tbe  liberal  spirit  evinced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  relaxing  from  what  they 
eonaider  their  right.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  say  that  the  United 
States  could  not  accept  as  a  mere  favor  what  they  had  always  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
light,  aecorsd  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Everttt  to  Mr.  BuohoMat^  A^  23,  1845. 

With  my  din>atch  No.  278,  of  25th  March,  I  transmitted  the  note  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
of  tbe  10th  of  March,  communicating  the  important  information  that  this  government 
had  oome  to  the  determination  to  concede  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  pursuing 
their  occupation  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  was  left  somewhat  uncertain,  by  Lord 
Aberdeen's  note,  whether  this  concession  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  to  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  Anglo-Ainerican  possessions, 
to  which  tbe  principles  contended  for  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  equally 
applv,  and  particularly  to  the  waters  on  the  northeastern  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  where 
tbe  Argus  was  captured.  In  my  notes  of  the  25th  ultimo  and  2d  instant,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Washington  and  the  Argus,  I  was  careful  to  point  out  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that 
all  tbe  reasons  for  admitting  tne  ri^ht  of  Americans  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  apply 
to  those  waters,  and  with  superior  force,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  landlocked  than 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  concession  was  meant  to  extend 
to  them,  which  there  was  some  reason  to  thiok,  from  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen expressed  himself,  was  the  case. 

I  received  last  evening  the  answer  of  his  lordship,  informing  me  that  my  two  notes 
bad  been  referred  to  the  Colr>nial  Office,  and  that  a  final  reply  could  not  be  returned 
till  be  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  reference ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  concession  must  be  understood  to  be  limited  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  merits  of  the  question  are  so  clear,  that.  I  cannot  bat  anticipate  that  the  decision 
of  the  Colonial  Office  will  be  in  favor  of  tbe  liberal  construction  of  the  convention.  In 
the  mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  in  any  public  notice  which  may  be  given 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  henceforth  open  to  American  fishermen,  it  should  be  carefully 
stated  that  the  extension  of  the  same  privilege  to  the  other  great  bays  on  the  coast  of 
the  Anglo-American  dependencies  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

After  an  ineifectiial  attempt  to  indoce  the  United  States  to  conclnde 
a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  tbe  British  provinces,  Mr.  Crampton  gave 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  July  5, 1852,  that  a  lorce 
of  war-steamers  and  sailing-vessels  was  coming  to  the  fishing-grounds 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  fishing-grounds  reserved  to  Great  Britaimed  by  L^OOgLC 
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Angnst  23, 1852,  tb«  Provincial  Secretary  issued  a  notice,  that  "no 
American  fishing- vessels  are  entitled  to  commercial  privileges  in  provin- 
cial ports,  hot  are  subject  to  forfeiture  if  found  engaged  in  traffic.  The 
colonial  collectors  have  no  anthority  to  permit  freight  to  be  landed  from 
such  vessels,  which,  under  the  convention,  can  only  enter  our  ports  for 
the  purposes  specified  therein,  and  for  no  other." 

Under  the  clauses  of  the  Convention  of  February  8, 1853,  the  case  of 
the  ^*  Washington"  came  before  the  Joint  Commission  for  settlement  of 
claims,  in  London,  and,  on  the  disagreement  of  the  Commissioners,  was 
decided  by  the  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that,  by  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  United 
States  fiAbermen  had  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the 
other  bays  of  the  coast  of  British  l^orth  American  Provinces,  as  long  as 
they  did  not  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast.  The  full  text  of  the 
decision  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Bates,  Umpire: 

The  achooDer  WashingtoD  was  seized  by  the  revenae  schooner  Jalia,  Captain  Darby, 
-while  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1843, 
on  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  of  1818,  She  was  carried  to  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  tnere  decreed  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  judge  of  the  vice- admiralty 
court,  and,  with  her  stores,  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  owners  of  the  Wasbiugcon  claim 
for  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  appurtenances,  outfits,  and  damages,  |2,483,  and  for 
eleveu  years'  interest,  |l,6:i8,  amounting  together  to  $4,121.  By  the  recent  reciprocity 
treaty,  happily  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  seems  no 
chance  for  any  further  dispute  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  that  treaty,  provision  was  not  made  for  settling  a  few 
smali  claims  of  no  importance  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  which  were  then  existing ;  out,  as 
they  have  not  been  settled,  they  are  now  brought  before  this  Commission. 

The  Washington  fishing-schooner  was  seized,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
ten  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
that  the  citizens  of  the  latter,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  the  former,  enjoyed  the 
right  to  take  and  cur«  fish  on  the  shores  of  all  parts  of  Her  Majestv's  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica used  by  British  fishermen ;  but  not  to  dry  fish  on  the  islaud  of  Newfoundland,  which 
latter  privilege  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  following  words : 
*'And  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  aod  cure  fish  on  any  of  the  unset- 
tled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but,  as  soon  as  said  shores  shall  become 
settled,  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  vettleraent  without  a  previous 
agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground.'' 

The  treaty  of  1818  contains  the  following  stipulations  in  relation  to  the  fishery : 

*'  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States 
to  take^  dry  J  and  cure  fish  on  certain  ooa$t8,  harbors^  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's dominions  in  Amerieaj  it  is  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  right  to  fish  on  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  coast  of  Newfouodland ;  and,  also, 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle;  and  thence,  northwardly,  indefi- 
nitely alpng  the  coast ;  and  that  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  said  described  coasts  until  the 
same  become  settled,  and  the  United  States  renounce  the  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Maiesty's  domin- 
ions in  America,  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  limits:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restriotioua 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserv^  for  them." 

The  question  turns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  on  the  meaning  given 
to  the  word  "  bavs"  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  By  that  treaty  the  Americans  had  no  right 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  and  haifs  of  Newfouodland ;  but  they  had  that  right 
on  the  shores,  coasts,  hays,  harhorSy  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia;  and,  as  they  must  land 
to  cure  fish  on  the  shores,  bays,  and  creeks,  they  were  evidently  admitted  to  the  shores 
of  the  haySf  &c.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  same  ri^ht  is  granted  to  cure  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  &c.,  of  Newfoundland;  but  the  Americans  relinquished  that^g^t,  and 
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tie  fight  to  fish  wUHn  three  nUles  of  the  coasU,  hay9f  &o.y  of  Noffa  SooHa,  Taking  it  for 
griDted  that  the  framera  of  the  treaty  intended  that  the  word  '*  hay  "  or  "  hays  ''should 
haTe  the  same  meaning  in  all  casen,  and  no  mention  heing  made  of  headlands,  there 
appears  no  donht  that  the  Washington,  in  fishing  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  violated  no 
atipnlations  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  nrged,  on  hehalf  of  the  British  Government,  that  hv  ^'ooasts/'  '^bays/'  &o,,  is 
understood  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  ooast  from  headland  to  headland,  and. 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  extends  three  marine  miles  outside  of  this  line; 
thus  closing  all  the  bays  on  the  coast  or  shore,  and  that  great  body  of  water  called  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  against  Americans  and  others,  making  the  latter  a  British  bay.  This 
doctrine  of  the  headlands  is  new,  and  has  received  a  proper  limit  in  the  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  of  3d  of  August,  1839;*  in  which  'Mt  is  agreed  that 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays  the  mouths  of  which 
do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  head- 
and  to  headland." 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  from  65  to  75  miles  wide  and  130  to  140  miles  long;  it  has  sev- 
eral bays  on  its  coast ;  thos  the  word  "  bay."  as  applied  to  this  ^eat  Iwdy  of  water, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  that  applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Beniral,  over 
which  no  nation  can  have  the  right  to  assnme  sovereignty.  One  of  the  heaalands  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  in  the  United  States,  and  ships  bound  to  Passamaquoddy  must 
eail  through  a  large  space  of  it.  The  Islands  of  Grand  Menan  (British)  and  Little 
Meoan  (American)  are  situated  nearly  on  a  line  from  headland  to  headland.  These 
islands,  as  represented  in  all  geographies,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
eondnsion  is,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  irresistible  that  the  Bay  of  Fand^  is  not  a  Brit- 
ish bay,  nor  a  bay  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  treaties  of  1783  and 
1818. 

The  owners  of  the  Washington,  or  their  legal  representatives,  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  oompeneation ;  and  are  hereby  awarded,  not  the  amount  ot  their  claim  (which  is 
excessive),  but  the  sum  of  |3,000,  due  on  the  15th  of  January,  1855. 

The  intentiou  of  the  framers  ot  the  OoDvention  of  1818  appears  from 
alettpr  of  Mr.  Bichard  Kash,  one  of  its  oegotiators,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  July  18, 1853,  referring  to  that  instrument :  '^  In  signing  it^ 
we  believed  that  we  retained  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  whether 
called  a  bay,  golf,  or  by  whatever  term  designated,  that  washed  any 
part  of  the  ooast  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  with  the 
Bimple  exception  that  we  did  not  come  within  a  marine  Uagvs  of  the 
fihore.  We  inserted  the  clause  of  renunciation.  The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries did  not  desire  it." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  June  6, 1854,  rendered  con- 
troversy of  no  importance,  and  disposed  of  all  the  other  questions,  for 
the  time  being.  During  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  in  force,  no  com- 
plaints of  any  kind  were  made  by  the  Canadians,  who  were  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  treaty  were  far  more  valuable 
than  any  loss  they  received  from  the  using  of  their  inshore  fisheries  by 
the  Americans.  The  United  States,  however,  perceiving  that  the  value 
of  the  fisheries  did  not  equal  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  duties  oa 
Ganadiaa  goods  imported  into  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian fishermen,  by  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  and  materials  for  building  boats  in  the  provinces,  rend- 
ered unprofitable  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  by  the  Americans, 
gave  notice,  March  17^  1865,  to  abrogate  the  treaty  in  one  year  from 
the  time  of  the  notice. 

April  12,  1866,  the  following  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
naval  officers  on  the  ooa^t  of  the  North  American  Provinces  were  sent 

*  Thia  convention  hetween  France  and  Great  Britain  extended  the  headland  doctrine 
to  bays  ten  miles  wide ;  thus  going  beyond  the  general  rule  of  international  law,  ao* 
cording  to  which  no  bays  are  treated  as  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
whieh  are  more  than  six  miles  wide  on  a  straight  line  measured  from  one  headland  to 
the  other. 
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from  the  Secretory  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty : 

Even  before  the  oonolasioiu  of  the  Reoiprocity  Treaty,  Her  Mfldesty^s  (^oyemment 
had  consented  to  foreico  the  exercise  of  its  strict  rifi^ht  to  exolade  American  fishermen 
from  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that,  darin^i;  the  present  season,  that 
riffht  should  not  be  exercised  in  the  body  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy ;  and  that  American 
fishermen  should  not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  notice  or  otherwise,  unless  they  are 
found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which  is  less  than  ten  g^graphioal  miles  in  width,  in  con- 
formity with  the  arrauj^ement  made  with  France  in  1839. 

HerM%|esty's  Government  do  not  desire  that  the  prohibition  to  enter  British  bays 
should  be  npnenJly  insisted  u^n,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  some 
Bobstantial  invasion  of  British  rijjhts.  And,  in  particular,  they  do  not  desire  American 
vessels  to  be  prevented  from  navigating  the  Gut  of  Canso,  from  which  Her  Mi^esty's 
Governritent  are  advised  they  may  lawfully  be  excluded,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
this  permission  is  used  to  the  ii^uiy  of  the  colonial  fishermen  or  for  other  improper 
objeots. 

The  Oanadian  GrOTernment  then  resorted  to  the  system  of  issuing: 
licenses  permitting  American  fishermen  to  fish  in  the  inshore  fisheries. 
The  number  of  licenses  taken  oat  the  first  year,  1866,  was  334,  at  fifty 
ceuts  per  ton.  The  license  fee  for  the  next  year  was  one  dollar  per  ton  ; 
and  the  number  of  licenses  diminished  to  281.  In  1868  the  license  fee 
was  raised  to  two  dollars  per  ton,  and  only  56  licenses  were  taken  out. 
In  1869,  only  25  licenses  were  taken  out. 

In  1870,  the  Oanadian  Gk>Temment  having  decided  to  issue  no  more 
licennes  to  foreign  fishermen,  the  following  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween  the  two  governments : 

Jfr.  ritk  to  Mr.  ThonUan^  ApHl  1, 1870. 

Information  has  reached  this  department  to  the  effect  that  it  was  annonnoed,  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  miQister,in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
9th  ultimo,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  issue  no  more  lioenses  to 
foreign  fishermen,  and  that  they  were  taking  every  step  possible  to  protect  their 
fisheries. 

Jfr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  FUk,  April  2, 1870. 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that, 
although  I  am  aware  of  the  announcement  recently  made  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Gi  their  intention  to  issue  no  more  licenses  to  foreign  fishermen ,  I  have  received 
BO  official  information  to  that  effect  from  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 

ifr.  FUk  to  Mr.  TlwrtUim,  April  21, 1870. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  14th  instant.  I 
must  invite  your  attention,  and  that  of  Her  M^lesty's  authorities,  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  order  in  council  of  the  8th  of  January  last,  as  quoted  in  the  memoran- 
anm  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  accompanying  the  dispatch 
of  his  excellency  the  governor-general ;  which  paragraph  is  in  the  following  language, 
to  wit :  ''  That  the  system  of  granting  fishing  license  to  foreign  vessels,  under  the  act 
31  Yict.,  c.  61,  be  discontinued,  and  tlSit  heno^orth  <Ul  foreign  fishermen  be  prevented  from 
fishing  in  Uie  waters  cf  Canada."  The  words  underscored  seem  to  contemplate  an  in- 
terference with  the  rights  gnnted  to  the  United  States  under  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  which  secures  to  American  fishermen  the  right  of  fishing  in  certain 
waters  which  are  understood  to  be  claimed  at  present  as  belonging  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  Fish,  April  28, 1870. 

I  am  fOTwarding  a  oopv  of  your  note  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  be^  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  in  issuing  the  above-mentioned  order  to  abridge  citisens  of  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber 20, 1818,  and  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Canadian  law  of  May  22, 
1868,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  in  my  note  of  the  14th  instant. 
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Mr.  ThmmUm  f»  Mr.  FiOi,  May  26»  1870. 

I  hsre  the  honor  to  inolose,  for  the  kiformatioa  of  the  OoverDineot  of  the  United 
Stotes,  oopiee  of  letters  which  h*Te  heen  addreesed  hy  the  admiralty  to  Yioe-Admiral 
George  G.  Wellesley,  oommaoding  Her  MiO^ty's  naval  Ibroes  on  the  North  Americao 
BDd  West  IndieeetatioD,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  colonial  department  to  the  foreign 
offlee,  from  which  yon  will  see  the  natare  of  the  instroetions  to  he  g^yen  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's and  the  Canadian  offleeis,  who  will  be  employed  in  maintaining  ocdet  at  the  nsh- 
eries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Sogers  to  tAe  oeoretary  of  ihe  odmiraHy,  April  30,  1870. 

In  Mr.  Seeietary  Card  well's  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissiooen  of  tbe  Admiralty,  of 
the  12th  of  April,  1866,  it  was  stated  that'  American  vessels  should  not  he  seiaed  for 
Tiolating  the  Canadian  fishing  laws,  '*  except  after  wiilfal  and  persevering  neglect  of 
tbe  warnings  which  they  may  have  received ;  and,  in  case  it  shonld  become  necessary 
te  preceed  to  forfeitnre,  eases  shonld,  if  iMMsible^  be  seleotod  for  that  extreme  step  in 
which  the  offense  has  been  committed  within  three  miles  of  the  land." 

Tbe  Canadian  Government  has  recently  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  Her 
MajestT's  ministers,  to  increase  the  strin^ncy  of  the  existing  practice  of  dispensing 
with  the  wamiags  hitherto  given,  and  seixing  at  once  any  vessel  detected  in  violating 
tbe  law. 

In  view  of  this  change,  and  of  the  qnestions  to  which  it  may  f^ve  rise,  I  am  directed 
by  Lord  Granville  to  request  that  yon  will  move  their  lordships  to  instruct  the  offi- 
cers of  Her  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  nitheries,  that  they  are 
not  to  seize  any  vessel,  nnless  it  is  evident  and  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  offense 
of  fishing  has  been  committed,  and  the  vessel  itself  captured  within  three  miles  of 
land. 

May  14f  1870,  the  followiDg  iDStruotioDS  as  to  the  joriadietton  were 
given  by  Mr.  Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  tbe 
officer  in  command  of  the  government  vessels  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries: 

The  limits  within  which  yon  will,  if  Deee8aary,exeroi8e  the  power  to  exohide  United 
States  fishermen,  or  to  detain  American  fishing  vessels  or  boats*  are  for  the  present  to 
be  exceptional.  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question, 
whether  tlie  exclusive  limits  should  be  measured  on  Hues  drawn  parallel  everywhere  to 
the  coast,  and  describing  its  sinuosities,  or  on  lines  produced  from  headland  to  head- 
land  aerofls  the  entrances  of  l»ays»  creeks,  or  harbors.  Her  Mi^ty^s  €k>vemment  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  Convention  of  IttlS,  the  United  States  have  renounced 
the  right  of  flshiog,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  tbe  colonial  shores,  hot  within 
three  milee  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  month  of  any  British  bay  or  creek.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  neither  to  concede,  nor  Ibr  the  present  to 
snibroe,  any  rights  in  this  respect  which  are  in  their  natnre  open  to  any  serious  ques- 
tion. Until  further  instrncted,  therefore,  you  will  not  interfere  with  any  American 
fishermen,  unless  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  ikrto  mites  of  a  lino 
dnacn  aeron  the  month  of  a  ioy  or  oreeh  whioh  is  less  than  ten  geograghioal  miles  in  vfidth. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  bay --as  ^e  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  for  examplC'^yon  will  not  admit 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  or  any  American  fishermen,  inside  of  a  line 
drawn  across  at  that  part  of  such  bay  where  its  tsidth  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  (Sessional 
Papers,  No.  12, 1871.) 

This  reassertion  of  the  headland  doctrine  did  not  seem  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  home  government  Jane  6, 1870,  Lord  Granville  tele- 
graphs to  the  governor-general,  ^Her  M%|esty's  Government  hopes 
that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be  for  the  present  prevented 
from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land,  or  in  bays  which  are 
less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  mouth.'^ 

In  oonseqaenee  of  this  telegram,  on  Jane  27, 1870,  Mr.  Mitchell  gives 
to  the  commanders  of  the  government  vessels  new  instroetions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  iimita  within  whioh  yon  will,  if  necessary,  exercise  the  power  to  ezolode  United 
States  iishermen,  or  to  detain  American  fishing  vessels  or  boats,  are,  for  the  present,  to 
be  exceptional.  Di£Qculties  have  arisen  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  question 
whether  the  exclusive  limits  shonld  be  measured  on  lines  drawn  parallel  everywhere 
to  the  ooast  and  deserihiBg  its  sinuosities^  or  on  lines  produced  from  headland  to  heai^ 
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land  aoross  the  entraooes  of  bays,  ereeks,  or  harbors.  Her  Mafesty's  Gk)vernment  are 
olearly  of  opinion  that,  by  the  Convention  of  1618,  the  United  States  have  renounced 
the  right  of  fisbiiif;^,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  the  eolonial  shores,  bnt  within  three 
miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  month  of  any  British  bay  or  creek.  It  is,  however, 
the  wish  of  Her  Mtgesty's  Gk>vernment  neither  to  conceive,  nor  for  the  present  to  en- 
force, any  rigiits  in  this  respect  whieh  are  in  their  nature  open  to  any  serioui  question. 
Until  further  instmoted,  therefore,  yon  will  not  interfere  with  any  American  fisher- 
men, unless  fonnd  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which,  though  in  parU  more  Omu  six  milea  loide,  m  le89 
than  9ix  geographical  miles  in  width  at  its  mouth.  In  the  case  of  any  other  bay — as  Bay 
des  Chafenrs,  for  example — ^you  will  not  interfere  with  any  United  States  fishing-vessel 
or  boat,  or  any  American  fishermen,  unleee  they  are  found  within  three  milea  of  the  shore. 

The  true  doctrine  on  the  sabjeet  is  laid  down  by  the  G-overnment  of 
Great  Britain  in  a  ^^  Memoraudam  from  the  foreign  office  respecting  a 
commission  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  right  of  exclusive  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  British  North  America."  (Sessional  Papers  7  to  19,  vol.  ii..  No. 
4,  1871.) 

The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  ezclode  American  fishermen  from  waters  within  three 
miles  of  Sie  coast  is  unambiKuous,  and,  it  is  believed,  uncontested.  But  there  appeared 
to  be  some  doubt  what  are  the  waters  described  as  within  three  miles  of  bays,  creeks, 
and  harbors.  When  a  bay  is  less  than  six  miles  broad,  its  waters  are  within  the  three 
miles'  limit,  and  therefore  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty;  but  when  it  is 
more  than  that  breadth,  the  qnestion  arises  whether  it  is  a  ba^  uf  Her  Britannic  Majestj 's 
dominions.  This  is  a  qnestion  which  has  to  be  considered  m  each  particular  case  with 
regard  to  international  laws  and  nsage.  When  such  a  bay,  &c.,  is  not  a  bay  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  American  fishermen  will  be  entitled  to  fish  in  it,  except  within 
three  miles  of  the  ''  coast" ;  when  it  is  a  bay  of  Her  Majestv's  dominions,  they  will  not 
he  entitled  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  presumea,  within  three 
miles  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  accepted  as  an  accurate  and  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  rights  of  the  two  governments  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  of  1818.  The  question  iSj  What  are  bays  of  Her  Majesty^s 
dominions  f 

On  this  subject  we  will  examine  the  authorities. 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  of  England 
as  to  what  are  territorial  waters,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction,  for 
any  purposes,  beyond  low-water  mark,  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Franconia,  decided  in  November,  1876,  before  all  the  judges  of  England. 
(Queen  v.  Keyn^  L.  B.,  2  Exch.  Div.,  63.) 

The  opinions  of  the  different  judges  are  a  repertory  of  nearly  all  the 
learning,  ancient  and  modern,  English,  American,  and  Continental, 
which  could  be  collected  from  treatises  and  reports.  The  immediate 
question  did  not  relate  to  headlands,  but  was  whether  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  England  extended  to  a  crime  committed  by  a  foreigner 
on  a  foreign  vessel  within  three  miles  of  the  English  coast. 

The  case  is  remarkable  for  the  unanimous  and  emphatic  repudiation, 
by  all  the  judges,  of  former  English  claims  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty 
over  portions  of  the  sea.  All  of  the  opinions  should  be  read  and  stud- 
ied by  whoever  desires  to  master  the  subject. 

A  few  citations  are  subjoined.    Sir  Robert  Phillimore  says : 

Whatever  may  haveheen  the  claims  asserted  hy  nations  in  times  past — and  perhaps 
no  nation  has  been  more  extravagant  than  England  in  this  matter — it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  nnqaestionable  proposition  of  international  Jurispradence,  that  the  high 
seas  are  of  right  navigable  by  the  ships  of  all  states.    *    *    * 

The  qnestion  as  to  dominion  over  portions  of  the  seas  inclosed  within  headlands  or 
contignons  shores,  snch  as  the  King's  Chambers,  is  not  now  under  consideration.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  within  this  term  *'  territory  "  are  certainly  comprised  the  porta 
and  harbors,  and  the  space  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  tide,  or  the  land  up  to  the 
farthest  point  at  which  the  tide  recedes. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  the  distance  to  which  the  territorial  waters 
extend,  it  appeara^  on  an  examination  of  the  anthorities,  that  the  dis tanoe  has  varied 
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(flfiitiDK  Mide  even  more  eztraTagant  clMms)  from  one  handled  to  three  miles,  the 
pnaeot  limit.    •    *    • 

The  aoand  conclnsions  which  reenlt  from  the  iDTestigatioDS  of  the  aathorities  which 
have  been  referred  to  appear  to  me  to  be  theee: 

The  con$enait9  of  civilized  independent  statee  has  recognized  a  maritime  extension  oc 
frontier  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  becaoee  snch  a  frontier  or 
belt  of  wat^r  is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  secoritj  of  the  adjacent  state. 

It  is  for  the  attainment  of  these  particular  objects  that  a  dominion  has  been  granted 
over  this  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

Lindlej,  J.,  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

The  controversy  between  Orotins,  in  his  '*  Mare  Libemm,"  and  Selden,  in  his  ''Mare 
Claosnm,''  bas  been  observed  npon  by  almost  every  writer  on  international  law  since 
their  day ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  while  the  extravagant  propositions  contended 
for  by  each  of  these  celebrated  men  have  been  long  ago  exploded,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  now  agreed,  by  the  most  esteemed  writers  on  international  law,  that,  subject  to  the 
right  of  all  ships  freely  to  navigate  the  high  seas,  every  state  has  fall  power  to  enact 
sod  enforce  what  laws  it  thinks  proper,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  interests,  over  those  parts  of  the  high  seas  which  adjoin  its  own  coasts 
end  are  within  three  miles  thereof ;  but  that  beyond  this  limit,  or,  at  all  events,  beyond 
the  reach  of  artillery  on  its  own  eoasrs,  no  state  has  any  power  to  legislate,  save  over 
aabjects  and  over  persons  on  board  ships  earr^bing  its  flas;. 

It  is  conceded  that  even  in  time  of  peace  the  territoriality  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship^ 
within  three  miles  of  tbe  coast  of  any  state,  does  not  exempt  that  ship  or  its  crew 
torn  the  operation  of  those  laws  of  that  slate  which  relate  to  its  revenne  or  fisheries. 

Grove,  J.: 

The  proposition  that  a  belt  or  zone  of  three  miles  of  sea  sorronnding  or  washing 
the  sboree  of  a  nation,  what  is  termed  ^'  territorial  water,''  is  tbe  propt^rty  of  that  nation, 
as  a  river  flowing  through  its  land  would  be,  or,  if  not  property, is  subject  to  its  iuris- 
diction  and  law,  is  not  in  its  terms  of  ancient  date ;  but  this  deflued  limit,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  a  maritime  country  like  England  is  concerned,  is  rather  a  restriction  than  an 
enlargement  of  its  earlier  claims,  which  were  at  one  time  sought  to  be  extended  to  a 
general  dominion  on  the  sea,  and  subsequently  over  the  channels  between  it  and  other 
eoontrieis  or,  as  they  were  termed,  '*  the  narrow  seas."  The  origin  of  the  three-mile 
zone  appears  undonbted.  It  was  an  assumed  limit  to  the  ranf^e  of  cannon,  an  asAumed 
distance  at  which  a  nation  was  sppposed  able  to  exercise  dominion  from  the  shore. 

The  principal  authorities  may  be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Thoee  who  affirm  the  right,  in  what  are  generally  termed  '*  territorial  waters,"  to 
extend  at  least  to  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  commanded  from  the  shoro,or  as  far 
as  arms  can  protect  it. 

2.  Thoee  who,  assigning  the  same  origin  to  the  right,  recognized  it  as  being  fixed  at 
a  marine  leagae,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  shoro. 

3.  Thoee  who  affirm  tbe  right  to  be  absolute  and  the  same  as  over  an  inland  lake,  or 
(allowing  for  the  difference  of  tbe  subject-matter)  as  over  the  land  itself. 

4.  Those  who  regard  the  right  as  qualified. 

And  tbe  main,  if  not  only,  qualification  that  seems  to  me  fairly  deducible  firom  tbe 
authorities  is,  that  thero  is  a  right  of  transit  or  passage,  and,  as  incident  theroto,  pos- 
sibly a  riffht  of  anchorage,  when  safety  or  convenience  of  navigation  requires  it,  in  the 
territorifil  waters,  for  foreign  s^ips. 

Pnffendorf,  Bynkershoek,  Casareips,  Mozer,  Azoni,  KliSber,  Wheaton,  Hantefeuille, 
and  Kaltenborn,  though  not  all  placing  the  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  shore,  none  of  them  fix  it  at  a  smaller  distance  than  a  cannon-shot, 
or  as  far  off  as  arms  can  command  it.  They  also  give  no  qualification  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, bat  seem  to  regard  it  as  if  (having  regard  to  the  difference  of  land  and  water)  it 
were  an  absolute  territ'Orial  possession.  Chancellor  Kent  seems  also  t<o  recognize  an 
exclusive  dominion.  Hautefeoille  speaks  of  tbe  power  of  a  nation  to  exclude  othere 
from  tbe  parts  of  the  sea  which  wash  its  territory,  and  to  punish  them  for  infraction 
of  its  laws,  and  this  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  its  land  dominion. 

Wheaton,  Calvo,  Halleck,  Massey,  Bishop,  and  Manning  pve  the  limit  as  a  marine 
league,  or  three  miles.  Heffter  mentions  this  limit,  but  says  it  may  be  extended.  Orto- 
lan, Calvo,  and  Mass^  put  the  right  as  one  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  property,  but  do 
not  limit  it  further  than  that  the  former  writer  says  that  the  laws  of  police  and  surety 
are  there  obligatory,  and  Mass^  also  writes  of  police  jurisdiction.  Blnntscbli  says  the 
territorial  waters  are  subject  to  the  military  and  police  authorities  of  the  place. 
Faastin  Helie  speaks  of  crimes  in  these  waters  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  land  to  which  they  belong.  Unless  these  words,  *' military,  police, 
and  surety,"  be  taken  tq  impose  a  limit,  no  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country  over 
its  territorial  waters,  beyond  a  right  of  passage  for  foreign  ships,  is  mentioned,  as  far 
asleoold  gather  from  the  nomerons  aathorities  cited,  except  by  Mr.  Manninc.  who 
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QonfiiMS  It  (though  BOt  liy  irotds  exproaaty  nejntMving  otber  riffhta)  to  flsharies,  oas- 
toms,  harborsy  liffhthoases,  dvtes,  and  proteotion  of  territory  dnriDg  war.  GroHas, 
Ortolan,  BlantsoEli,  Sohmalte,  and  Mass^  eoneider  there  Is  a  rii^ht  of  }>eaoeable  passage 
for  the  ships  of  other  nations ;  and  Vattel  says  that  it  is  the  doty  of  nations  to  permit 
this,  but  seems  to  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  absolste  right,  they  may  prohibit  it. 

8noh  are  the  oooclosions  of  the  principal  poblicists,  most  of  whom  are  of  very  high 
anthority  on  qnestions  of  international  law. 

The  result  of  them  is  to  show  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  many  other  rights,  a  territorial 
Jnrisdiction  over  a  neighboring  belt  of  sea  had  its  origin  in  might,  its  limits  being  at 
first  doabtfal  and  contested;  bet  ultimately,  by  a  concession  or  comity  of  nations,  it 
became  fixed  at  what  was  for  a  long  time  the  sapposed  range  of  a  cannon-shot,  viz, 
three  milesP  distanoa. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  publicists,  this  three-mile  range,  if  not  expressly 
veoogniaed  as  an  absolute  boundary  oy  international  law,  is  yet  fixed  on,  apparently 
without  dispute,  in  acta  of  Parliament,  in  treaties,  and  in  Judgments  of  courts  of  law 
in  this  country  and  America. 

Brett,  J.,  uses  the  following  language : 

What  ai«  the  limits  of  the  realm  should,  in  ffeneral,  be  declared  by  Parliament.  Its 
declaration  would  be  oonclnsive,  either  as  authority  or  evidence.  But,  in  this  case  ot 
the  open  sea  there  is  no  such  declaration ;  and  the  question  is  in  this  case  necessarily 
left  to  the  judges,  and  to  be  determined  on  other  tiyidence  or  authority.  Such  evidence 
might  have  consisted  of  proof  of  a  continuous  public  claim  by  the  crown  of  England, 
enforced,  when  practicable,  by  arms,  but  not  consented  to  by  otber  nations.  I  should 
have  considered  aoch  proof  sufficient  for  English  judges.  In  England,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  the  limits  of  England  depend  on  the  consent  of  any  other  nation.  But 
DO  such  evidence  was  offered.  The  only  evidence  suggested  in  this  case  is,  that  by 
law  of  nations  every  country  bordered  by  the  sea  is  to  be  held  to  have,  as  part  of  its 
territory  (meaning  thereby  a  territory  iu  which  its  law  is  paramount  and  exclusive), 
the  three  miles  of  open  sea  next  to  its  coast;  and,  thererore,  that  England,  among 
others,  haa  auch  territory.  The  question  on  both  sidee  has  been  made  to  depend  on 
whether  such  is  or  is  not  proved  to  be  the  law  of  nations. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  substantially  all  the  foreign  jurists  are  in  accord 
In  asserting  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  nations,  each  which  is  bordered  by  au 
open  sea  has  over  three  acUacent  miles  of  it  a  territorial  right.  And  the  sense  in  which 
they  all  use  that  term  aeems  to  me  to  be  fully  explained  by  Vattel  (lib.  i,  c  18,  i  S05). 
He  sayr: 

"  Lorsqn'une  nation  s^empare  d'un  pays  qui  n'appartient  encore  i  personne,  elle  est 
eens^  y  occuper  Tempire,  on  la  souverainet^,  en  niAme  temps  que  le  domaine.  Tout 
I'espace  dans  lequel  une  nation  ^tend  son  empire  forme  le  reesort  de  sa  juridiction,  ei 
s'apppelle  ran  territoire.^'  At  lib.  ii,  f  84 :  **  L*empire,  nni  au  domaine,  6tablit  la  juri- 
diction de  la  nation  dans  le  pays  qui  lui  appartient,  dans  son  territoire." 

This  seems  plain ;  sovereignty  and  dominion  necessarily  giveor  import  jnrisdiction, 
and  do  so  throughout  the  territory. 

Applying  this  to  the  territorial  sea,  at  lib.  i,  c.  23,  i  295,  he  sa3«s : 

**  Qoand  une  nation  s'empare  de  certaines  parties  de  la  mer,  elle  y  occupe  I'empire 
aussi  bien  que  le  domaine,  &c  Ces  parties  de  la  mer  sont  de  la  juridiction  do  terri- 
toire  de  la  narion.  Le  souverain  y  commando ;  il  y  donne  dee  lois,  et  pent  reprimer 
eeux  qui  les  violent;  en  un  mot  il  y  a  tons  les  m^mes  droits  qui  lui  appartiennet  sur 
la  terre,"  Ac 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is,  in  reality,  a  fair  representation  of  the  accord  or  agree- 
ment of  substantially  all  the  foreign  writers  on  international  law ;  and  that  they  all 
agree  in  asserting  that,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  each  which  is  bordered  by  open 
sea  has  a  right  over  such  adjacent  sea  as  a  territorial  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  part  of 
its  territory;  and  that  thej^  all  mean  thereby  to  assert  that  it  follows,  aa  a  consequence 
of  such  sea  being  a  part  of  its  territory,  that  each  such  nation  has,  in  general,  the  same 
right  to  legislate  and  to  enforce  its  legislation  over  tiiat  part  of  the  sea  as  it  has  over 
its  land  territorv. 

Considering  tne  authorities  I  have  cited,  the  terms  used  by  them,  wholly  inconsist- 
ent, as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  idea  that  the  adjacent  country  has  no  property,  no  do- 
minion, no  sovereignty,  no  territorial  right,  and  considering  the  necessary  foundation 
of  the  admitted  rights  and  duties  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  to  neutrality,  which  have 
always  been  made  to  depend  on  a  right  and  duty  as  to  its  territory,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  proved  that  by  the  laws  of  nations,  made  by  the  tacit  consent  of  substantially 
all  nations,  the  open  sea  within  three  miles  of  the  coaat  is  a  part  of  the  adjacent  nation, 
as  much  and  as  completely  as  if  it  were  land  and  a  part  of  tne  territory  of  such  nation. 
By  the  same  evidence  which  proves  this  proposition,  it  is  equally  proved  that  eveir 
nation  which  possesses  this  water  territory  has  agrsiMl  with  all  other  nations  that  ail 
shall  have  the  right  of  free  navigation  to  pass  through  such  water  territory.  If  such 
navigation  be  with  an  innocent  or  harmleas  intent  or  purpose.    The  right  of  free 
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aATJgation  cannot,  according  to  ordinary  prinoiplee,  be  withdrawn  without  common 
ooment ;  but  it  by  no  means  derogates  from  the  sovereign  authority  over  all  its  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  state  which  has  agreed  to  grant  this  liberty  or  easement  or  right  to  all 
the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Cookbarn  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  conrt,  from 
vbich  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

By  the  old  common  law  of  England  every  offense  was  triable  in  the  coanty  only  in 
which  it  had  been  committed,  as  from  that  connty  alone  the  "  pais,"  as  it  was  termed, 
io  other  words,  the  Jarors  by  whom  the  fiiot  was  to  be  ascertained,  conld  come.  Bat 
only  80  mnch  of  the  land  of  the  oater  coast  as  was  nnoovered  by  the  sea  was  held  to 
be  within  the  body  of  the  adjoining  coanty.  If  an  offense  was  committed  in  a  bay, 
gnlf,  or  eBtnary t  inter  fauoea  terrmj  the  common  law  conld  deal  with  ii*.,  because  the 
parts  of  the  sea  so  circa mstanced  were  held  to  be  within  the  body  of  the  adjacent 
eoanty  or  oonnties ;  but,  along  the  coast,  on  the  external  sea,  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
oommoD  law  extended  no  further  than  to  low-water  mark. 

The  Jarisdiction  of  the  admiral,  however  largely  asserted  in  theonr  in  ancient  times, 
being  abandoned  as  untenable,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  coansel  for  the  Crown  to 
hare  reeonrse  to  a  doctrine  of  comparatively  modem  growth,  namely,  that  a  belt  of 
MS,  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  c«  >ast,  thongh  so  far  a  portion  of  the  high  seas 
as  to  be  still  within  the  Jarisdiction  of  the  admiral,  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm, 
n  as  to  make  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  within  sach  belt,  thongh  on  a  voyage  to  a 
foreign  port,  snljeot  to  onr  law,  which  it  is  clear  he  would  not  be  on  the  high  sea 
beyond  snch  limit;.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  old  assertion  of  Jarisdiction  and  that  of 
to>day  essentially  distinct ;  and  it  should  ^  boroe  in  mind  that  it  is  because  all  proof 
of  the  actual  exercise  of  any  Jarisdiction  by  the  admiral  over  foreigners  in  the  narrow 
aeas  totally  fails  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  to  the  three-mile  sone  the  character 
of  territory,  in  order  to  make  good  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner 
therein. 

Now,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  position  that  the  sea 
within  the  belt  or  ssone  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  as  diiitinguished  ftom  the  rest  of 
the  open  sea,  forms  part  of  the  realm  or  territory  of  the  Crown,  is  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  ancient  law  of  England,  and  which  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  an  En- 
glish erimi  nal  court  of  jastiee.  It  is  true  that  from  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England , 
possesstng  more  ships  than  their  opposite  neighbors,  and  being  thence  able  to  sweep 
the  channel,  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas,  as  appears  firom  the 
eommissions  issued  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  4th  In- 
stitute, in  the  chapter  on  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  Selden's 
^  Mare  Clausaro,"  book  2.  At  a  later  period  still  more  extravagant  pretensions  were 
idTsnced.  Selden  does  not  scruple  to  assert  the  soTcreignty  (n  the  Kinr  of  England 
orer  the  sea  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Norway ;  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  £ord  Hiue  in 
his  treatise  ^  De  Jure  Maris."    (Hargrave's  Law  Tracts,  {>.  10.) 

All  these  vain  and  extravagant  pretensions  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  and  common  sense.  If,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  thus  asserted  had  a  real 
existence,  and  conld  now  be  maintained,  it  wonld  of  course,  independently  of  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  three-mile  sone.be  conclusive  of  the  present  case.  But  the  claim  to 
inch  sovereignty,  at  all  times  unfounded,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  No  one  would 
now  dream  of  asserting  that  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  has  any  greater  right  over 
the  surrounding  seas  than  the  sovereigns  on  the  opposite  shores;  or  that  it  is  the  es- 
peeial  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Queen  of  Qreat  Britain  to  keep  the  peace  in  these  seas ; 
er  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  conld  try  a  foreigner  for  an  ofrense  committed  in  a  for- 
eign vessel  in  all  parts  of  the  channel. 

The  oomacnguB  of  Jurists,  which  has  been  so  mnch  insisted  on  as  authority,  is  perfectly 
vnaDimoas  as  to  the  noO'Cxistenoe  of  any  snoh  inrisdiction.  Indeed,  it  is  because  thts 
elaim  of  sovereignty  is  admitted  to  be  untenable  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  theory  of  the  three-mile  aone.  It  is  in  vain ,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  assertion  of 
tovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas  is  invoked  to  give  countenance  to  the  rule  now  sought 
to  be  established,  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  thiee-mile  seme.  If  this  rule  is  to  prevail,  it 
most  be  on  al  together  different  grounds.  To  invoke  as  its  fbnndation  or  in  its  support  an 
aasertion  of  sovereignty,  which,  tor  all  practical  purposes,  is,  and  always  has  been,  idle 
sod  mifounded,  ami  the  invalidity  of  which  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  new  doctrine,  involves  an  inconsistency  en  which  it  wonld  be  superfluous  to  dwell. 
I  laost  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how,  when  the  ancient  doctrine  as  to  sov- 
^gnty  over  the  narrow  seas  is  addaced,  its  operation  can  be  confined  to  the  three- 
mile  aone.  If  the  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
Borroanding  seas.  Bat  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  evidently  shrank  from  applying  it  to 
1^  extent.  Bach  a  pretension  wonld  not  be  admitted  or  endured  by  foreign  nations, 
^bat  it  IS  oat  of  this  extravagant  assertion  of  sovereignty  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
tbree-inile  Jurisdiction,  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  which,  the  older  claim 
oeing  necessarily  abandoned,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider,  has  sn 
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From  the  review  of  these  anthoritiee,  we  arrive  at  the  following  reenlts.  There  can 
be  DO  doabt  that  the  sngK^tion  of  Bynkershoek,  that  the  sea  sorroonding  the  coast 
to  the  extent  of  caDDOD-raoge  ehoald  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  state  owning  the 
coast,  has,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  publicists 
who  nave  followed  him  during  the  last  two  centnries.  Bat  it  is  eqaally  c'ear  that, 
in  the  practical  application  or  the  rule  in  respect  of  the  particular  of  distance,  as  also 
in  the  still  more  essential  particular  of  the  character  aud  degree  of  sovereignty  and 
dominion  to  be  exercised,  great  difference  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  have  prevailed, 
and  still  continae  to  exist. 

As  regards  distance,  while  the  minority  of  authors  have  adhered  to  the  three-mile 
Bone,  others,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  Mr.  Halleck,  applying  with  greater  consistency  the 
principle  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests,  insist  on  extending  the  distance  to  the 
jnodern  range  of  cannon — in  other  words  doubling  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  may 
be  of  lir tie  practical  importance  in  the  present  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  place  at 
which  the  offense  occurred  was  within  the  lesser  distance;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
immaterial,  as  showing  how  unsettled  this  doctrine  still  is.  The  question  of  sover- 
eignty, on  the  other  hand,  is  all-important.    And  here  we  have  every  shade  of  opinion. 

One  set  of  writers,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Hantefenille,  ascribe  to  the  state  territorial 
property  and  sovereignty  over  the  three  miles  of  sea,  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  ex- 
cluding the  ships  of  all  other  nations,  even  for  the  purpose  of  passage;  a  doctrine 
flowing  immediately  from  the  principle  of  territorial  property,  but  which  is  too  mon- 
strous to  be  admitted.  Another  set  concede  territorial  property  and  sovereignty, 
but  make  it  subjtsct  to  the  right  of  o'ber  nations  to  use  these  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation.  Others  again,  like  M.  Ortolan  and  M.  Calvo,  deny  any  right  of  territo- 
rial property,  but  concede  ''jurisdictiou'';  by  which  I  undersiaod  them  to  mean  the 
power  of  applying  the  law,  applicable  to  persons  ou  the  land,  to  all  who  are  within  the 
territorial  warer,  and  the  power  of  legislatfng  in  respect  of  it,  so  as  to  bind  every  one 
who  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  Some,  like  M. 
Ortolan,  would  confine  this  Jurisdiction  to  purposes  of  '*  safety  and  police" ;  by  which 

I  should  be  disposed  to  understand  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  territory,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  and  the  use  of  harbors  and  roadsteads,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  among  the  shipping  therein,  rather  than  the  general  application 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Other  authors—for  instance,  Mr.  Manning — would  restrict  the  jurisdiction  to  certain 
specified  purposes  in  which  the  local  state  has  an  immediate  interest ;  namely,  the 
protection  of  its  revenue  and  fisheries,  the  exacting  of  hart>or  and  light  dues,  and  the 
protection  of  its  coasts  in  time  of  war. 

Some  of  these  authors—for  instance,  Professor  Bluntschli — ^make  a  most  important 
distinction  between  a  commorant  and  a  passing  ship.  According  to  this  author,  while 
the  commorant  ship  is  liable  to  the  local  Jurisdictiou  only  in  matters  of  '*  military  and 
police  regulations  made  for  the  safety  of  the  territory  and  population  of  the  coast," 
none  of  these  writers,  it  should  be  noted,  discuss  the  question  whether,  or  go  the  length 
of  asserting  that,  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  ship,  using  the  waters  in  question  for  the 

J>nrpose  of  navigation  solely,  on  its  way  to  another  country,  is  liable  to  the  criminal 
aw  of  the  adjoining  country  for  an  offense  committed  ou  board. 

To  those  who  assert  that,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  the  sea  forms 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  the  question  may  well  l»e  pot.  When  did  it  become  so  f 
Was  it  so  from  the  beginning  t  It  certainly  was  not  deemed  ti  be  so  as  to  a  three-mile 
zone,  any  more  than  as  to  the  rest  of  the  high  seas,  at  i.he  time  the  statutes  of  Richard 

II  were  passed.  For  in  those  statutes  a  ol<tar  distinction  is  made  between  the  realm 
and  the  sea,  as  also  between  the  bodies  of  counties  and  the  sea;  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral  being  (subject  to  the  exception  already  stated  as  to  murder  and  mayhem)  con- 
fined strictly  lo  the  latter,  and  its  exercise  **  within  the  realm  "  prohibited  in  terms. 
Thelan|;uage  of  the  first  of  these  statutes  is  especially  remarkable :  "The  admirals 
and  their  deputies  shall  not  meddle  from  henceforth  with  any  thing  done  mUUit  tha 
realm  o/JSngUmd,  but  only  with  things  dune  upon  the  tea," 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  distinction  here  taken  between  the  realm  of 
England  and  the  sea ;  or,  when  the  two  statutes  are  takeu  togethtsr,  not  to  see  that 
the  term  *'  realm,"  used  in  the  first  statute,  and  "  lK>dies  of  counties,"  the  term  used 
in  the  second  ststute,  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  these  statutes,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  admiral  is  restricted  to  tho  high  seas,  and,  in  respect  of  murder  aud  may- 
hem, to  the  great  rivers  lielow  the  bridges;  while  whatever  is  within  the  realm,  ia 
other  words,  within  the  body  of  a  councy,  is  left  within  the  domain  of  the  common 
law.  But  there  is  no  distinction  taken  between  one  part  of  the  high  sea  and  another. 
The  three-mile  sone  is  no  more  dealt  with  as  withiu  the  realm  than  the  seas  at  large. 
The  notion  of  a  three-mile  sone  was  in  those  days  in  the  womb  of  time.  When  ita 
origin  is  traced,  it  is  found  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  growth. 

For  centuries  before  it  was  thought  of,  the  great  landmarks  of  our  Judicial  system 
had  been  set  fast;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  over  the  land,  and  the  inland 
waters  contained  within  it,  forming  together  the  realm  of  England;  that  of  tha 
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admiral  oyer  EDglish  vessels  ou  the  seas,  the  common  property  or  highway  of  man- 
kiod. 

But  to  what,  after  all,  do  these  ancient  anthorities  amount  f  Of  what  avail  are 
tbey  towards  establishing  that  the  soil  in  the  three-mile  zone  is  part  of  the  territorial 
domain  of  the  Crown  t  These  assertions  of  sovereignty  were  manifestly  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  narrow  seas  are  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  But  that  doctrine  is 
now  exploded.  Who  at  this  day  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sovereigntv  thus 
asserted  in  those  times  now  exists  f  What  English  lawyer  is  there  who  would  not 
shrink  from  maintaining,  what  foreign  Jurist  who  would  not  deny,  what  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  would  not  repel,  such  a  pretension  t  I  listened  carefully  to  see  whether 
any  such  assertion  would  be  made ;  but  none  was  made.  No  one  has  gone  the  length 
of  suggesting,  much  lees  of  openly  asserting,  that  the  Jarisdiction  still  exists.  It 
seems  to  me  to  follow,  that,  when  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  from  which  the 
property  in  the  soil  of  the  sea  was  inferred  is  gone,  the  territorial  which  was  suggested 
to  be  consequent  upon  it  must  necessarily  go  with  it. 

But  we  are  met  here  by  a  subtle  and  ingenious  argument.  It  is  said  that,  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  over  foreigners  on  the  four 
Boas  has  died  out  and  can  no  longer  be  upheld,  yet,  as  now,  by  the  consent  of  other 
nations,  sovereignty  over  this  territorial  sea  is  conceded  to  us,  the  jurisdiction 
formerly  asserted  may  be  revived  and  made  to  attach  to  the  newly-acquired  domain. 
I  am  unable  to  adopt  this  reasoning.  Ex  oonceesis^  the  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in 
foreign  ships  never  really  existed ;  at  all  events,  it  has  long  been  dead  and  huried ; 
even  the  ghost  of  it  has  been  laid.  But  it  is  evoked  'from  its  grave,  and  brought  to 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  a  part  of  the  sea  which  was  included  In  the 
vhole,  as  to  which  it  is  now  practically  admitted  that  it  never  existed.  From  the 
time  the  jurisdiction  was  asserted  to  the  time  when  the  pretension  to  it  was  dropped, 
it  was  asserted  over  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  part  of  the  whole,  to  which  the  junsdio- 
tioo  was  said  to  extend.  If  it  was  bad  as  to  the  whole  indiscriminately,  it  was  bad  as 
to  every  ^art  of  the  whole.  But  why  was  it  bad  as  to  the  whole!  Simply  because 
the  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas.  But 
the  waters  in  question  have  always  formed  part  of  the  high  seas.  Tbey  are  alleged  in 
this  indictment  to  be  so  now.  How,  then,  can  the  admiral  have  the  jurisdiction  over 
them  contended  for,  if  he  had  it  not  before  f  There  having  been  no  new  statute  con- 
ferring it,  how  has  he  acquired  it? 

First,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  treaties  It  may  be. asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rale  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that  the  State  shall  have  exclusive 
dominion  over  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be  generallv  applicable  to  those 
passing  over  it  in  the  ships  of  other  nations,  has  never  been  made  the  subject-matter 
of  any  treaty,  or,  as  roattor  of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty, 
or  has  even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion.  It  has  been  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  the  writers  on  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  who  have  been 
cited  const-antly  refer  to  treaties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  tbey  assert.  But  when  the 
treaties  they  refer  to  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  two  subjects  only — 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing.  In  fixing  the  limits  to  which  these  rights  should  extend,  nations  have  so  far 
followed  the  writers  on  international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-mile  range  as  a  con- 
venient distance.  There  are  several  treaties  by  which  nations  have  engaged,  in  the 
event  of  either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to  treat  the  sea  within  three  miles 
of  each  other's  coasts  as  neutral  territory,  within  which  no  warlike  operations  should 
be  carried  on,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  various  treaties  on  international 
law. 

Again,  nations  possessing  opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  bordering  on  a  common  sea, 
have  sometimes  found  it  expedient  to  a^ree  that  the  subjects  of  each  shall  exercise  an 
exelnsive  right  of  fishing  to  a  given  distance  from  their  own  shores,  and  here,  also, 
have  accepted  the  three-mile  as  a  convenient  distance.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
treaties  made  between  this  coontry  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  fishery  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  those  between  this  country  and  France  in  relation  to 
the  fishery  on  their  respective  shores  ;  and  local  laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect 
to  these  engagements. 

Bat  in  all  these  treaties  this  distance  is  adopted,  not  as  a  matter  of  existing  right 
established  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  as  matter  of  mutual  concession  and 
convention.  Instead  of  upholding  the  doctrine  contended  for,  the  fact  of  these  treaties 
having  been  entered  into  has  ratner  the  opposite  tendency  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that,  if 
the  territorial  right  of  a  nation  bordering  on  the  sea  to  this  portion  of  the  adjacent 
waters  had  been  established  by  the  common  assent  of  nations,  these  treaty  arrange- 
nients  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous.  Each  nation  would  have  been  bound, 
independently  of  treaty  engagement,  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  other  in  these 
waters  as  much  as  in  its  inland  waters.  The  foreigner  invading  the  rights  of  the 
local  fishermen  would  have  been  amenable,  consistently  with  international  law,  to 
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.  local  legislation  prohibiting  saoh  infringement,  without  any  ati^latton  to  that  effeot 
by  treaty.  For  what  object,  then,  have  treaties  been  resorted  tof  Manifestly  in 
order  to  obyiate  all  qaestions  as  to  oonoorrent  or  conflicting  rights  admng  ander  the 
law  of  nations.  Possibly,  after  these  precedents  and  all  that  has  been  written  oa  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  too  mach  to  say  tliat,  independently  of  treaty,  the  three-mile 
belt  of  sea  might  at  this  day  be  taken  as  belonging,  lor  these  parpoaes,  to  the  local 
atate. 

60  much  for  treaties.  Then  how  stands  the  matter  as  to  usage,  to  which  relerenee 
is  so  frequently  made  by  the  publicists  in  support  of  their  doctrine^  When  the  jnat- 
ter  is  looked  into,  the  only  usage  found  to  exist  is  such  as  is  connected  with  naTina- 
tion,  or  with  revenue,  local  fisheries,  or  neutrality ;  juid  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the 
usage  relied  on  is  confined. 

It  may  well  be,  I  say  again,  that,  after  all  that  has  been  saU  and  dAne  in  thia 
respect,  after  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned  of  the  adoption  of  the  three- 
mile  distance,  and  the  repeated  assertion  of  this  doctrine  by  the  writers  on  pnbUis 
law,  a  nation  which  should  now  deal  with  this  portion  of  the  sea  as  its  own.  so  as  to 
make  foreigners  within  it  subject  to  its  law,  for  the  prevention  and  pnnisnB»ent  of 
offenses,  would  not  be  considered  as  infringing  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Bot  I 
apprehend  that,  as  the  ability  so  to  deal  with  tbudse  waters  would  result,  not  from  any 
original  or  inherent  right,  but  from  the  acquiescence  of  other  states,  some  eutvam 
manifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  the  shape  of  open  practice  or  municipal  le^bda* 
tion,  so  as  to  amount,  at  least  constructively,  to  an  occupation  of  that  which  waa 
before  unappropriated,  woold  be  necessary  to  render  the  foreigner  not  previonaly 
amenable  to  our  general  law  subject  to  its  control. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  branch  of  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  Juris- 
diction having  been  asserted  as  to  the  narrow  seas  at  the  time  the  atatnte  passed^ 
it  must  be  taken  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  statute.  The  answer  to  such  a  ooa- 
tention  is  that,  no  reference  being  made  in  the  statute  to  this  now  exploded  olaim  of 
aovereignty,  we  must  read  the  statute  as  having  transferred— as,  indeed,  it  could 
alone  transfer — such  jurisdiction  only  as  actually  existed.  Jurists  are  now  a^^eed 
that  the  claim  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  narrow  seas,  and  consequent  iunsdio- 
tion  over  foreigners  for  ctfenses  committed  thereon,  was  extravagant  and  nnfona^sd, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  three-mile  jurisdiction  has  taken  the  place  of  allaaeh  preten- 
sions. In  truth,  though  largely  asserted  in  theory,  the  jurisdiction  was  nevw  practi- 
cally exercised  in  respect  of  foreigners. 

Hitherto,  legislation,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ^ps  in  this  part  of 
the  sea,  has  been  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations,  the 
prevention  of  breaches  of  the  revenue  and  fishery  laws,  and,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, to  cases  of  collision.  In  the  two  first,  the  legislation  is  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  three-mile  distance,  being  fonndtd  on  a  totally  different  principle,  namely,  the 
right  of  a  State  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of  its  territory  and 
rights,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue  laws. 

Sacb  are  tbe  general  principles  of  EDglish  law  to-day  as  laid  down  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  or  country 
over  its  adjoining  waters  is  limited  to  three  miles  from  low-water  mark 
along  its  sea  coast,  and  the  same  rule  applies  equally  to  bays  and  gulfs 
whose  width  exceeds  six  miles  from  headland  to  headland.  Property 
in  and  dominion  over  the  sea  can  only  exist  as  to  those  portions  capable 
of  permanent  possession  ;  that  is,  of  a  possession  from  the  land,  which 
possession  can  ooly  be  maintained  by  artillery.  At  oue  mile  beyond  the 
reach  of  coast-guns  there  is  no  more  possession  than  in  mid-ocean.  This 
is  the  rule  laid  down  by  almost  all  the  writers  on  international  law,  a 
few  extracts  from  whom  we  proceed  to  quote: 

At  present  [says  Yattel,  Law  of  Nations,  book  I,  eh.  xxiii,  J}  289,  291]  the  whole 
space  of  tbe  sea  within  cannon-shot  of  tbe  coast  is  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the 
territory ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the  guns  of  a  neutral  fortress  is 
not  a  good  prize. 

All  we  have  said  of  the  parts  of  the  sea  near  the  coaHt  may  be  said  more  particularly, 
and  with  mnch  greater  reason,  of  tbe  roadH,  bays,  aud  straits,  as  still  more  capable  of 
heing  occupied,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Bat  I  speak 
of  the  bays  and  straits  of  small  extent,  and  not  of  those  ^reat  parts  of  the  sea  to  which 
these  names  are  sometimes  given — as  Hudson's  Bay  aud  the  Straits  of  Magellan — over 
which  the  empire  cannot  extend,  and  still  less  a  right  of  property.  A  bay  whose  en- 
trance may  be  defended  may  be  possessed  aud  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  sov- 
ereign; and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  country  may  be  much 
more  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place  than  on  the  coast,  open  to  the  winds  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  waves.  -  , 
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Professor  Blantschli,  in  his  Law  of  Nations  (book  4,  §§  303, 309),  states 
the  rule  in  the  same  way: 

When  the  frontier  of  a  state  is  formed  by  the  open  sea,  the  part  of  the  sea  over  which 
the  state  can  Arom  the  shore  make  its  power  respected— i.  e.,  a  portion  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  from  the  coast — is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  terri* 
tory  of  that  state.    Treaties  or  agreements  can  establish  other  and  more  precise  limits. 

NoTB. — ^The  extent  practiced  of  this  sovereignty  has  remarkably  increased  since  the 
invention  of  far-shootmg  cannon.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  means  of  defense,  of  which  the  state  makes  use.  The  sovereignty  of  states  over 
the  aea  extended  originally  only  to  a  stone's  throw  ttom  the  coast ;  utter,  to  an  arrow'B 
shot;  fire-arms  were  invented,  and  by  rapid  progress  we  have  arrived  to  the  fEir-shootin^ 
eaoQon  of  the  present  ase.  Bat  still  we  preserve  the  principle,  **TffrrcB  dandmiuM  ftniiur^ 
0bi  JUUtHr  arwiorum  via/' 

Within  certain  limits,  there  are  snbmitted  to  the  soyereignty  ef  the  bordering  ataite— 

(a)  The  portion  of  the  aea  plaoeil  within  a  caonon*ahot  of  the  shore. 

(*)  Harbors. 

(c)  Onlfe. 

(d)  Boadstoads. 

NoTB. — Certain  portions  of  the  sea  are  so  nearly  Joined  to  the  terra  firma  that,  in 
«ome  measure  at  least,  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  bordering 
•ti^ ;  they  are  considered  as  accessories  to  the  terra  frfMi.  The  safety  of  the  state, 
and  the  public  quiet,  are  so  dependent  on  them  that  they  cannot  be  contented,  in  cer- 
tain gnllb.  with  the  portion  of  the  sea  lying  under  the  fire  of  cannon  from  the  coast. 
These  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  the  lil>erty  of  the  sea  can  only  be  made  for 
weighty  reasons,  and  when  the  extent  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  not  large ;  thus,  Hud- 
aon^  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  evidently  are  a  part  of  l^e  open  sea.  No  one  disputes 
^e  power  of  England  over  the  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
English  coast,  which  conld  not  be  admitted  for  the  sea  lying  between  England  and 
Ir^uid;  the  English  admiralty  has,  however,  sometimes  maintained  the  theory  Cf 
^  narrow  seas  '*,  and  has  tried,  bnt  without  success,  to  keep  for  its  own  interest,  under 
the  name  of ''  King's  chambers,''  some  considerable  extente  of  the  sea. 

Kliiber  (Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  TEnrope,  Paris,  ed.  1831,  voU 
i,  p.216): 

An  territoire  maritime  d'un  ^tat  appartiennent  les  districts  mariUmes,  ou  parages 
ffwoeptibles  d'one  {MMsession  exclusive,  sur  lesqnele  I'^tata  acquis  (par  occupation  on 
convention)  et  continue  lasouverainet^.  Sent  de  ce  nombre,  (1)  Les  partiesde  I'oo^an 
qui  avoisinent  le  territoire  continental  de  I'^tat,  du  moins,  d'apr^  ropinion  preaqne 
g^n^ralement  adoptee,  autant  qn'elles  se  trouvent  sons  la  port^  dn  canon  <}ui  serait 
plao(6  sur  le  rivage;  (2)  les  parties  de  I'oc^an  qui  s'^tendent  dans  le  territoire  conti- 
nental de  I'^tat,  si  eltos  peuvent  6tre  gonvern^  par  le  canon  des  deux  bords,  ou  que 
Fentr^  aenlement  en  pent  Mire  d^fendue  aux  yaisseaux  (golfes,  baies,  et  cales) ;  (3)  les 
d^troite  qui  separent  deux  continens,  et  qui  ^galement  sent  sons  la  port^  du  canon  plao^ 
sar  le  rivage,  ou  dont  I'entr^e  et  la  sortie  peuvent  6tre  d^feodues  (d^troit,  canal,  bos- 

Shore,  sond).  Sent  encore  dn  mdrae  nombre,  (4)  les  golfes,  d^troits,  et  mors  avoisinant 
» territoire  continental  d'un  6tat,  lesquels,  quoiqu'ils  ne  soient  pas  enti^rement  sons  la 
port^  do  canon,  sent  n^nmoins  reconnus  par  d'autres  puissances  comme  mer  ferm^; 
e'est-^-dire,  comme  sousmis  4  une  domination,  et,  par  consequent,  inaccessibles  aux 
Taisseanx  Strangers  qui  u'ont  point  obtenu  la  permission  d'y  naviguer. 

Ortolan,  in  his  «*  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer"  (pp.  145, 153,  ed.  1864),  after 
laying  down  the  rule  that  a  nation  had  control  over  the  navigation  in 
a  strait  or  road  whose  width  did  not  exceed  six  miles,  continues: 

On  doit  ranger  sur  la  mdme  ligne  que  rades  et  les  portes  les  golfes  et  les  bales,  et  tons 
les  enfoncemeuts  connossous  d'autres  denominations,  lorsqneces  enfoncemeuts,  form^ 
par  les  terres  d'un  m6me  ^tat,  ne  d^passent  pas  en  largeur  la  double  port^  du  canon, 
on  lorsqae  I'entr^  peat  en  dtre  gouvern^  par  I'artillerie,  ou  qu'elleest  d^fendue  natu- 
reUement  par  des  lies,  par  des  bancs,  on  par  des  roches.  Dans  tons  ces  cas,  en  effet,  il 
est  vrai  de  dire  que  ces  golfes  ou  ces  baies  sont  en  la  puissance  de  I'^iat  maltre  du  ter- 
ritoire qui  les  enserre.  Get  ^tat  en  a  la  possession:  tons  les  raisonnemeuts  que  nous 
avons  fait  k  I'^gard  dee  rades  et  des  ports  peuvent  se  r^p^ter  ici.  Les  bords  et  rivages 
de  la  mer  qui  baigne  les  c6tes  d'un  ^tat  sont  les  limites  maritimes  naturellea  de  cet  ^tat. 
Hals  poor  la  protection  pour  la  defense  plus  efficace  de  Cf  s  limites  natureiles,  la  cou- 
tume  g^n^nUe  des  nations,  d'accord  avec  beancoup  de  traits  publics,  permettre  tracer 
anr  mer,  k  une  distance  convenable  des  c6tes,  et  suivant  leors  contours,  une  ligne 
'  '  •     '       "  • Tout 
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Haotefeuille  (Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Keutres,  torn.  1,  tit.  1, 
ch.  3,  §  1) : 

La  mer  est  libre  d'ane  maDi^re  absolne^  sauf  lea  eaas  baignant  les  c^tes,  qni  font 
partie  da  domaiue  de  la  nation  riveraine.  Les  causes  de  cette  exception  sont,  (1) 
que  ces  portions  de  I'oc^an  sont  snsceptibles  d'nne  possession  continue ;  (2)  qne  le 
penple  qui  les  poss^de  pent  en  exclure  les  antres ;  (3)  qa'il  a  int^r^t,  soit  pour  sa 
s^urit^y  soit  pour  conserver  les  avantages  qu'il  tire  de  la  mer  territoriale,  k  prononcer 
eette  exclnsion.  Ces  causes  connues,  u  est  facile  de  poser  les  limites.  Le  domaine 
maritime  s'arrdte  h  I'endroit  oil  cesse  la  possession  continue,  oti  le  penple  proprietaire 
ne  peut  plus  exercer  sa  puissance,  ^  Tendroit  oil  il  ne  pent  plus  exclure  les  Strangers, 
ennn  k  rendroit  oil,  leur  pr^ence  n'^tant  plus  dangereuse  pour  sa  sflret<S,  il  n'a  pins 
int^rdt  de  les  exclure. 

Or,  le  point  oil  cessent  les  trois  causes  qui  rendent  la  mer  susceptible  de  possession 
priv^e  est.  le  m^me:  c'est  la  limite  de  la  puissance,  qui  est  r^pr^sent^e  par  les  machines 
de  suerre.  Tout  Vespace  parcouru  par  les  projectiles  lanc^  du  rivage,  prot6g6  et  de- 
fendu  par  la  puissance,  de  ces  machines,  est  territorial,  et  soumis  an  domaine  du  maltre 
de  la  c6te.  La  plus  grande  port^e  du  canon  mout^  k  terre  est  done  r^Uement  la  limite 
de  la  mer  territoriale. 

En  effet,  cet  espace  seul  est  r^ellement  soumis  k  la  puissance  do  sonverain  territo- 
rial, Ikf  mais  ]k  seulement,  il  pent  faire  respecter  et  executer  ses  lois :  il  a  la  puissance 
de  punir  les  infracteurs,  d'exclure  ceux  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  admettre.  Dans  cette  limite, 
la  presence  de  vaisseanx  Strangers  vent  menacer  sa  stlret^ ;  an  delk,  elle  est  indifi<6rente 
pour  lui,  elle  ne  pent  lui  causer  aucnne  inquietude,  car,  an  del^  de  la  port^e  du  canon, 
lis  ne  pen  vent  lui  nuire.  La  limite  de  la  mer  territoriale  est  r^ellement,  d'apr^  le 
droit  primitif,  la  port^e  d'un  canon  plac^  k  terra 

Le  droit  secondaire  a  sanctionn^  cette  disposition ;  la  plupart  des  traits  qui  ont 
parie  de  cette  portion  de  la  mer  ont  adopts  la  mSme  r^gle.  Grotias,  Hubner,  Bynker- 
shock,  Yattel,  Galiani,  Aznni,  Kliiber,  et  presque  tons  les  pnblicistes  modemes  les  plus 
Justement  estim^,  ont  pris  la  port^  du  canon  comme  la  seule  limite  de  la  mer  terri- 
toriale qui  fat  rationelle  et  conforme  aux  prescriptions  du  droit  primitif.  Cette  limite 
naturelle  a  ^t^  reconnue  par  un  grand  nombre  de  peuples,  dans  les  lois  et  r^lements 
int6rieurs.      *  *  *  *  *  #  • 

Les  c6tes  de  la  mer  ne  pr^entent  pas  une  ligoe  droite  et  r^guU^re;  elles  sont,  an 
contraire,  presque  toujours  couples  de  bales,  de  caps,  etc.;  si  le  domaine  maritime 
devait  toujours  6tre  mesur^  de  chacun  des  points  du  rivage,  il  en  r^sulterait  des  graves 
inconv6nieDts.  Aussi,  eet-on  convenu,  dans  Pusage  de  tirer  une  ligne  fictive  d'nn  pro- 
montoire  k  Pautre,  et  de  preudre  cette  ligne  pour  point  de  depart  de  la  port^  du  canon. 
Ce  mode,  adopts  par  presque  tons  les  peuples,  ne  s^applique  qu'aux  petites  baies,  et  non 
aux  golfes  d'uue  grande  ^tendue,  comme  le  golfe  de  Gascoigne,  comme  celui  de  Lyon, 
qui  sont  en  r^alit^  de  grandes  parties  de  mer  compl^tement  ouvertes,  et  dont  il  est  im- 
possible de  nier  I'assimilation  complete  avec  la  haute  mer. 

The  latest  English  writer,  Mr.  Amos,  iD  his  edition  of  Manning's  Law 
of  Nations,  which  is  praised  and  quoted  with  approval  by  Lord  Oock- 
bam  in  Queen  v.  Keyn,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  to  the  waters 
of  bays  whose  width  is  more  than  six  miles  and  less  than  ten : 

An  obvious  right,  enjoyed  by  every  state  equally,  is  the  claim  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  things  as  are  in  their  nature  common  to  aU,  whether  from  not 
being  susceptible  of  appropriation,  or  Irom  not  having  been  as  yet,  in  fact,  appropriated. 
Such  a  thing,  pre-emiuently,  is  the  open  sea,  whether  treated  for  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion or  fishing.  •  *  •  Nevertheless,  for  some  limited  purposes,  a  special  right  of 
jurisdiction,  and  even  (for  a  few  definite  purposes)  of  dominion,  is  conceded  to  a  state 
in  respect  of  the  part  of  the  ocean  immediately  adjoining  its  own  coast  line.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  this  jurisdiction  and  dominion  have  been  recognized  are,  (1)  the  regu- 
lation of  fisheries ;  (2)  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  customs  laws ;  (3)  the  exaction  of 
harbor  and  light-house  dues;  and  (4)  the  protection  of  the  territory  from  violation  in 
time  of  war  between  other  states.  The  distance  from  the  coast  line  to  which  this 
qualified  privilege  extends  has  been  variously  measured ;  the  most  prevalent  distances 
being  that  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  of  a  marine  league  from  the  shore.  *  *  *  Jn  the 
case  of  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  it  is  a  well-recognized  custom,  provided  the  opening 
be  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  width  as  measured  from  headland  to  headland,  to  take 
the  line  joining  the  headlands,  and  to  measure  from  that  the  length  of  the  distance  of 
a  cannon-shot,  or  of  a  marine  league.  The  limiting  provision  here  introduced  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  great  width  of  some  of  the  American  bays,  such  as  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  respect  of  which  questions  relating  especially  to  rights  of 
fishing  had  arisen.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  distance  of  six  miles,  in  place  of  that  of 
ten  miles,  was  contended  for.  It  is  held  that,  in  the  case  of  straits  or  narrow  seas  less 
than  six  miles  in  breadth,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  control  is  equally  shared  by  all 
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tiie  states  the  territories  of  which  form  the  coast  lines;  and  that  all  the  states  are 
held  bonod,  in  times  of  peace  at  any  rate,  to  allow  a  free  passage  at  all  times  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  all  other  states. 

Martens,  '^Prteis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  PEarope''  (Pin- 
heiro  Ferriera,  ed.  Paris,  1864),  §§  40,  41 : 

Ce  qat  vient  d'dtre  dit  des  riyi^res  et  des  lacs  est  ^galement  applicable  anx  d^troits 
de  mer  at  anx  golfrs,  sartoQt,  en  tant  qne  oeaz-ci  ne  passent  pas  la  largenr  ordinaire 
des  riri^res,  on  la  donble  port^  dn  canon. 

De  m6me  nne  nation  pent  s'attribner  an  droit  exolnslf  snr  oes  parties  voisines  de  la 
mer  (more  jiroxiiii«jii)  snsceptibles  d'dtre  maintennes  du  rivage.  On  a  ^aono^  di  verses 
opinions  snr  la  distance  li  laqnelle  s'^t-endent  les  droits  du  maltre  du  rivage.  Ai^jonr- 
d  bni  tontes  lee  nations  de  l^urope  conviennent  qne,  dans  la  r^gle,  les  d^troits,  les 
golfes,  la  mer  yoisine,  appartiennent  an  maltre  du  rivage,  poor  le  moius  Jasqa'ii  la 
port^  dn  canon  qui  ponrrait  dtre  plac^  snr  le  rivage. 

On  verra  ci-apr^  qne  le  pleine  mer  ne  pent  devenir  I'objet  d'une  propri^t^  pins  on 
moins  exclusive,  d'une  part  parce  que  son  usage  est  in^puisable  et  innocent  en  lui- 
mdme,  d'autre  part  paroe  (^ue,  n'^tant  pas  de  nature  &  dtre  ocoupi^,  personne  ne  pent 
s'opposer  k  son  usajre ;  mats  de  ce  que  la  mer  n'est  susceptible  de  rappropriation  de 
lliomme,  par  suite  ae  IMmpossibilit^  pour  lui  de  la  r^tenir  sous  son  ob^issance,  et  d'en 
exclnre  lee  autres  hommes ;  at  aussi,  a  raison  de  son  immensity  et  de  sa  qualtt^  d'etre 
in^paisable,  11  r^sulte  que  pour  les  parties  de  Poc^an  qui  ne  r^unissent  pas  oes  condi- 
tions, pour  celles  qui  par  leur  nature  peuveut  subir  la  domination  de  Pbomme  et  I'ex- 
clnsioD  des  autres,  pour  celles,  enfin,  dont  I'ueage  oommuu  ne  saurit  dtre  maintenu 
sans  nn  ire  2k  la  nation  intdrees^e,  et  qui  sout  snsceptibles  de  propria t^,  le  prinoipe  de 
la  liberty  s'efface  et  disparalt.  Cela  a  lieu  notamment  pour  les  mors  territoriales  et 
ponr  les  mers  ferm^es.  Par  Pexpression  de  '*  mers  territoriales,^'  il  faut  entendre  celles 
qai  baignent  les  cdtes  d'une  nation  et  la  servent  pour  ainsi  dire  de  fronti^re.  Ces 
mers  sont  soumises  k  la  nation  maltresse  de  la  cdte  qu'elles  baignent.  et  penvent 
lire  r^duites  sous  la  puissance  de  la  nation  propri^taire  qui  a  d^  lors  le  droit  d'en  ex- 
clnre les  autres.  La  possession  est  soutenue,  enti^re,  de  mdme  que  sMl  s'agissait  d'un 
fleuve,  d*nn  lac,  on  d'une  partie  de  territorie  continental.  Aussi  tous  les  trait^s  recon- 
oaissent  anx  nations  dans  un  int^r^t  de  navij^ation,  de  p^obe,  et  aussi  de  defense,  le 
droit  d'imposer  lenr  lois  dans  les  mers  territoriales  qui  les  bordent,  de  m^me  que  tons 
les  poblicistes  s'accordent  pour  attribuer  la  propri^t^  de  la  mer  territoriale  k  la  nation 
riveraine.  Mais  oil  s*eet  longtemps  demand^  quelle  6tait  T^tendue  de  cette  partie 
privil^gi^e  de  la  mer.  Les  anciens  auteurs  portaient  tr^s-loins  les  limites  du  terri- 
toires  maritimes,  les  uns  k  soixante  milles,  c'<^tait  Fopinion  g^n^rale  an  quatorzi^me 
si^le ;  les  autres  k  cent  milles.  Loccenins,  de  Jur,  Marit.f  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  $  6.  parle  de 
denx  jonrn^es  de  chemin ;  Valin,  dans  son  Commentaire  sur  VOrdinnance  de  I68I,  propose 
la  sonde,  la  port^  dn  canon,  on  une  distance  de  deux  lieues. 

EHaatres  auteurs  out  pens^  que  T^tendue  de  la  mer  territoriale  ne  pouvaitfitre  r^gl^e 
d'nne  maniere  unifornie,  inais  devait  6tre  proportion^e  k  Timportance  de  la  nation 
riveraine.  An  milieu  de  ces  opinions  contradictoires  il  faut,  suivant  Hautefeuille, 
"  J>rait4  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  NeutreSy''  2d  edit.  t.  i.  p.  83  et  suiv.,  pour  fixer  ces  princi- 
pes,  remoDter  anx  causes  qui  ont  fait  exceptor  de  la  r^gle  de  la  liberty  des  mers,  les 
eaux  baignent  les  c6res,  et  qui  les  out  fuit  ranger  dans  la  domaine  de  la  nation  rive- 
raine. Ces  cansesf^tant  que  ces  portions  de  la  mer  sont  susceptibles  d'une  possession 
continue ;  qne  le  peuple  qui  les  poss^de  peut  en  exclnre  les  autres ;  enfin,  qu'il  a 
int^rdt  k  pmnoncer  cette  exclusion,  soit  pour  sa  s^curit^,  soit  k  raison  des  avantages 
qne  Ini  procure  la  mer  territoriale,  le  domaine  maritime  doit  cesser  1^  oil  oesse  la  pos- 
8e«sion continue,  \k  oti  cessent  d'atteindre  les  machines  de  giierres.  En  d'autres  termes, 
la  pins  grande  port^e  dn  canon  plao^  k  terre  est  la  limite  de  la  mer  territoriale — terras 
potestasjinitwrjubifinitur  armommvis  ;  et  nous  devons  ajouter  que  la  plupartdes  traits 
ont  adopts  cette  r^gle;  beaucoup  de  peuples  Font  reconnue  dans  leur  lois  et  leur 
r^glements  int^rieurs ;  presque  tons  les  publiciHtes  I'ont  regard^e  oorame  rationelle, — 
notamment  Grotius,  Hubner,  Bynkersboek,  Vattel,  Galiani,  Azuni,  Klilber. 

An  reete,  le  domaine  maritime  ne  se  mesure  pas  de  cbacnn  des  points  dn  rivage.  On 
tire  babitaellement  nne  ligne  fictive  d'un  promontoire  k  Vautre,  et  on  la  prend  comme 
point  de  d^parte  de  la  port^  du  canon ;  cela  se  pratique  ainsi  pour  les  petites  baies, 
fee  golfes  d'nne  grande  6tendue  ^taut  assirail^s  k  le  pleine  mer.  La  conservation  du 
domaine  de  la  mer  territoriale  par  le  nation  riveraine,  n'est  pas  subordonn^e  k  T^tablis- 
sent  et  k  I'entretien  d'onvrage  permanents,  tels  que  batteries  on  forts:  la sonverainet^ 
de  la  mer  territoriale  n'est  pas  plus  subordonee  k  son  mode  d'exercice  que  la  souve- 
rainet^  do  territoire  m6me. 

AJontons  nn  mot  snr  les  mers  ferm^es  on  interienres,  qui  sout  les  golfes,  rades,  bales, 
on  parties  dn  mer  qui  ne  communiquent  &  Poc^an  qne  par  un  d^troit  assez  resserr^ 
ponr  6tre  r^pnt^es  fairs  partie  dn  domaine  maritime  de  P^tat  m&itre  des  cAtes.  La 
qnalJti^  de  mer  ferm^  est  snbordonn^  k  une  donble  condition :  il  faut  d'une  part  qo'il 
soit  impossible  de  p^n^trer  dans  cette  mer  sans  traverser  la  mer  territoriale  del^ta^ 
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et  sans  expoeer  k  son  canon ;  d'aatre  part,  il  faat  qne  toutee  les  oAtes  soient  sonmiaes 
h  la  nation  m^itresse  da  d^troit. 

Mais  one  nation  ne  pent-elle  acqn^rir  an  droit  exolnsif  sor  des  fleaves,  des  d^troits, 
des  golfes  trop  larges  poor  dtre  coaverts  par  les  canons  da  rivage,  ou  sar  les  parties 
d'one  mer  adiaoente  qui  passent  la  portee  da  canon,  on  mAme  la  distanoe  de  trois 
lienes  f  Nnl  donte  d'al>ord  qa'an  tel  droit  ezdasif  ne  polsse  dtre  acquis  centre  une 
nation  individnelle  qui  consent  k\e  reconnaltre.  Cependant  il  semble  mdnie  qne  ce 
consentement  ne  soit  pas  nn  requisite  eseentiel  pour  une  telle  aoqaisition,  en  tant  que 
le  maltre  da  rivage  se  voit  en  4tat  de  la  maintenir  Ik  I'aide  du  local,  ou  d'nne  flotte,  et 
que  la  siiret^  de  ses  possessions  territoriales  of&e  one  raison  justioative  poor  Pexolosion 
des  nations  ^trang^res.  Si  de  tellea  parties  de  la  mer  sont  susceptibles  de  domination, 
c'est  une  question  de  fait  de  savoir  lesquels  de  ces  d^troits,  golfes,  ou  mers  a^iacentea, 
situ^  en  Europe,  scat  libres  de  domination,  lesquels  sont  doming  (claiMa),  ou  quels 
Aont  ceux  sur  la  liberty  desqoels  on  dispute. 

De  Ousfty,  "  Phases  et  Causes  C^l^bres  du  Droit  Maritime  des  Na- 
tions^ (Leipzig,  ed.  1850),  liv.  i,  tit.  2,  §§  40,  41 : 

Mais  la  protection  dn  territoire  de  V^tat  du  o6t^  de  la  mer,  et  la  pdche  qui  est  la 
principals  ressource  des  habitants  dn  littoral,  ont  fait  comprendre  la  necessity  de  recon- 
naltre un  territoire  maritime.  Ou  mieux  encore  une  mer  territoriale  dependant  de 
tout  ^tat  riTerain  de  la  mer:  c'est-^dire,  une  distance  qenloonque  ^  partir  de  la  cdte, 
qui  fut  r^put^  la  continuation  dn  territoire,  et  k  laquelle  devait  s'^tendre  pour  tout 
6tat  maritime  la  souverainet^  specials  de  la  mer. 

Cette  souverainet€  s'^tend  aux  districts  et  parages  maritimes,  tels  qne  les  rades  et 
bales,  les  golfes,  les  d^troits,  dont  Fentr6e  et  la  sortie  peuvent  dtre  d^fendues  par  le* 
canon. 

Tons  les  golfes  et  d^troits  ne  sanraient  appartenir,  dans  la  totality  de  lenr  surface 
ou  de  leur  ^tendue,  k  la  mer  territoriale  des  6tats  dont  ils  baignent  les  c6tes;  la  son- 
Terainet^  de  T^tat  reste  bom^  sur  les  golfes  et  d^troits  d'une  grande  ^tendue  k  la 
distance  qui  a  ^t^  indiqn^e  an  pr^c^ent  paragraphe ;  an  deU,  les  golfes  et  d^troits  de 
oette  categoric  sont  assimil^s  k  la  mer,  et  lenr  usage  est  libre  pour  toutes  les  nations 

Many  ao'tfaorities  maintain  that  whenever,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
any  part  of  the  sea  is  free  for  navigation,  it  is  likewise  free  for  fishing 
by  those  who  sail  over  its  surface.  But,  without  insisting  upon  this 
position,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that,  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
nations,  could  rightfully  fish  in  the  open  sea  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  coast;  and  could  also  fish  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  in  all 
bays  more  than  six  miles  in  width,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
headland  to  headland. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  Article  XVIII  of  that  treaty  are,  to  take 
fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  have  been  thus  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  cor- 
responded precisely  with  the  rules  of  international  law  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  Commission  was  not  con- 
stituted as  a  tribunal  to  decide  upon  grave  questions  of  international 
law,  but  simply  to  estimate  what,  if  anything,  is  the  greater  value  of 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Article 
XVIII  beyond  such  as  they  previously  practically  enjoyed,  over  and 
above  those  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  by  Articles  XIX 
and  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  stains  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  no  matter  what  were  the 
claims  or  pretensions  of  either  national  government.  Of  still  less  conse- 
quence is  it  what  were  the  claims  of  colonial  authorities. 

By  the  orders  of  the  home  government,  before  and  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  the  American  fishermen  were  not  excluded  from  any  bays  ex- 
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eeediog  six  miles  in  width  from  headland  to  headland.  All  larger 
bodies  of  water  were  then  treated,  by  the  command  of  Her  Mtgestyy  like 
the  open  sea;  and  in  all  snch  bays  the  territorial  limit  was  measured 
along  the  shore,  according  to  its  sinuosities  three  miles  from  low-water 
mark.  The  Oommissioners  are  bound  to  adopt  the  same  view.  This 
position  is  insisted  upon  because  of  its  practical  common  sense  and 
intriosie  rectitude,  and  not  because  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
rales  and  principles  of  international  law,  by  which  the  honorable  Oom- 
mission  ought  to  be  governed. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  United  States. 
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A.PPENDIX    D. 


BEPLT  ON  BEHALF  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTFS  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  TUE  ANSWER  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

P.VRT  I.— CANADA. 

I. 

That  portion  of  the  Answer  which  first  claims  attention  embodies  the 
views  presented  by  the  United  States  as  to  the  area  of  the  British  North 
American  fisheries. 

Two  things  are  relied  on : 

First.  It  is  submitted  by  the  United  States  that  "  independently  of 
treaty,''  and  for  the  "purposes  of  fishing,"  the  territorial  waters  of  every 
country  extend  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  to  be  measured  along 
the  contour  of  the  shores  of  bays  according  to  their  sinuosities,  and  that 
the  rule  upon  which  this  assertion  is  maintained  is  believed  by  the 
United  States  to  have  received  a  traditional  recognition  from  other 
powers,  including  Great  Britain. 

Second.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  "treat 
the  question  practically,  and  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  status  ac- 
toally  existing  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  adopted,"  according 
to  "the  practical  extent  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen" 
at  and  before  that  date. 

The  Commissioners  are  thus  invited  to  dismiss  from  their  considera- 
tion all  claim  to  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  such  por- 
tions of  British  American  bays  greater  than  six  miles  in  width  at  their 
months  as  are  beyond  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  Answer  either  raises  or  invites  the  dis- 
cnasiou  of  any  rules  or  doctrines  of  international  law,  save  such  as  bear 
upon  the  question  of  what  are  to  be  considered  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  maritime  state  for  the  purposes  of  exclusive  fishing.  The  contention 
of  the  Answer  n  relation  to  these  doctrines  which  requires  special  at- 
tention is  that  which  asserts  that  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  have 
traditionally  recognized  a  rule  by  which  foreigners  were  excluded  from 
fishing  in  those  bays  only  which  are  six  miles  or  less  in  width  at  their 
mouths. 

It  is  distinctly  asserted,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  this  alleged  rule  is  entirely  unknown  to,  and  unrecognized  by.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  is  submitted  that  no  instance  of  such  recog- 
nition is  to  be  found  in  the  Answer  or  the  Brief  accompanying  the  same, 
and  that  none  can  be  produced. 

And  while  abundant  argument  supported  by  authorities  will  be  found 
in  the  Brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  to  establish  the  view 
never  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  entirely  adverse  to  that  now 
advanced  by  the  United  States,  the  admission  by  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  international  law,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goveri^ment  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  present 
inquiry,  because  it  is  clear,  that  entirely  independent  of  the  unsettledj 
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doctrines  of  international  law,  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  respectively,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  Gommissionei:s,  who  are 
directed  to  confine  their  inquiry  exclusively  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  and  the  Ist  Article  of  the;  Convention  of  1818. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Answer,  at  page  3,  that  the  Commissioners  who 
framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ^^  decided  not  to  enter  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Treaty 
of  1818  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to  approach  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  question  on  a  comprehensive  basis."  It  is  submitted  thaf 
no  such  decision  was  ever  come  to  by  the  Commissioners,  and  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  attention  is  directed  to  the  Protocols  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  preceding  the  treaty.  These  Protocols  prove  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  *^  either  in 
detail  or  generally,  so  as  either  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Treaty  of  1818  and  the 
general  law  of  nations,  or  to  approach  the  settlement  of  the  question 
on  a  comprehensive  basis ;''  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Commissioners  as  to  what  in  the  latter  case  would  be  the 
proposition  of  the  British  Commissioners,  the  latter  replied,  ^<  the  restor- 
ation in  principle  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854."  The  American 
Commissioners  having  declined  to  proceed  to  the  basis  of  the  Becipro- 
city Treaty,  negotiations  were  again  resumed  and  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  already  referred  to  in 
the  Case,  and  which,  as  if  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  expressly 
make  the  Convention  of  1818,  and  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  coun- 
tries under  it,  the  basis  upon  which  the  value  of  the  new  concessions  is 
to  be  measured. 

The  words  of  Article  1  of  that  convention,  used  by  the  United  States 
in  renouncing  forever  all  liberty  previously  "  claimed  or  enjoyed  of 
taking  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts^  baysy  creeks^  or 
harbors  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,"  seem  too  clear  and 
binding  for  dispute,  whatever  notions  may  have  previously  existed 
among  writers  as  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  its  ad- 
jacent waters. 

This  privilege  so  renounced  forever  is  conceded  for  twelve  years  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  extent  of  territorial  waters  in  ques- 
tion is  easily  ascertainable. 

A  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  Answer  is  devoted  to  extracts 
from  public  documents,  which  were  prepared  as  instructions  of  a  purely 
temporary  character  and  to  prevent  embarrassment  and  loss  to  United 
States  fishermen,  and  the  section  closes  with  an  extract  from  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a  recent  criminal 
case. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  directed  to  the  entire 
inapplicability  of  these  extracts. 

Had  the  word  *^  status  "  in  the  Answer  been  used  as  meaning  the  legal 
status  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  then  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  in  perfect  accord  with  that  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  mean  the  state  of  facts  existing  during  the 
periods  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  granted  fishing  licenses 
to  American  fishermen  or  otherwise  voluntarily  relaxed  for  a  time  their 
undoubted  rights,  then  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  dissents.  In 
the  latter  case  the  express  words  of  the  Convention  of  1818  would  be 
Ignored,  and  the  Commissioners  asked  to  adopt  as  a  basis,  in  lieu  of 
that  convention,  certain  indulgences  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  pleased,  from  motives  of  good-will  and  friendship,  to  extend  to  the 
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Uirited  States  fisberHieii.  These  relaxations  of  legal  rights  were  only 
temporary  ia  their  natare,  were  always  given  with  an  express  reserva- 
tioD  of  the  nndoobted  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government*,  and  cannot, 
on  any  prindple  of  law,  jostiee,  or  equity,  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  object  of  prejudicing  the  government  ^so  temporarily 
osDoeding  them. 

As  an  instance  of  such  express  reservation,  attention  is  called  to  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  terms  of  a  circular  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  dated  May  16,  1870,  addressed  to 
collectors  of  customs,  notifying  them  that  the  Dominion  Government 
had  terminated  the  system  of  granting  fishing-licenses  to  foreign  vessels, 
and  warning  American  fishermen  of  the  legal  consequences  of  encixiaoh- 
iifg  upon  prohibited  limits. 

This  is  dated  June  7, 1870,  and  is  as  follows : 

Take  an  opportanlty  to  point  ont  to  Secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  Bontwelfs  cironlar 
(tf  May  16, 1870,  reepeotin^  the  Canadian  inebore  fleheriee,  niav  lead  to  fblare  mltmn- 
daiHandhigy  inaemach  ae  it  limits  the  maritime  JarisdictioD  or  the  Dominion  to  three 
marine  miles  of  the  shores  thereof,  without  regard  to  international  usage,  whioh  extends 
BQcb  lorisdiction  over  creelES  and  bays,  or  to  the  stipalatioos  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  in 
wbien  the  United  States  renonnoe  the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles,  not  of  the 
t  only,  but  of  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  America. 


Tti  the  quotation  given  in  the  Answer  from  the  instructions  issued  fi^om 
time  to  time  by  Her  Majesty^s  Government  and  the  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  commanders  of  gov- 
erniAent  vessels  engaged  in  protecting  the  fisheries,  no  mention  of  the 
express  reservations  which  were  invariably  inserted  of  the  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  under  the  Convention  of  1818  is  made  j  and 
it  is  deemed  at  present  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  these  omissions,  and  to  the  text  of  the  instructions  themselves,  where 
they  will  be  found  fully  and  clearly  made. 

It  is  confidently  submitted  and  urged  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  is  not  "the  manifest  duty  of  the  Commissioners" 
to  award  compensation  on  the  basis  of  "  the  practical  extent  of  the  privi- 
kges  enjffyed  by  American  fishermen  at  and  before  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
Uin^  unless  those  privileges  were  enjoyed  legally,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  temporarily,  and  by  the  favor  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  the  true  and  equitable  basis  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioDers  should  proceed  is  that  of  the  legal  statm^  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  of  American  fishermen  in  British  waters  under 
the  Convention  of  1818. 

The  quotation  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En- 
gland in  the  case  of  the  Franconia,  already  alluded  to,  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  subject  involved  in  this  inquiry,  but  to  a  question  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  it  is  suificient  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  judgment  itself  from  which  the  quotation  is 
made,  reported,  L.  K.  2  Ex.  Division,  page  63,  to  prove  its  utter  irrele- 
vancy. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  called  to  the  judgment  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council,  delivered  February  14,  1877,  in 
the  case  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  against  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  judgment  the  following  lan- 
goage  is  used:  "There  was  a  convention  made  in  1818  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  His  Majesty's  other  possessions  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  should 
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have  the  ri^ht  to  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  (not  including  the  part  of  the 
Island  of  I^ewfoandland  on  which  Conception  Bay  lies),  and  shonld  not 
enter  any  *  bays'  in  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  repairing  damages,  and  purchasing  wood,  and  obtaining 
water,  and  no  other  purposes  whatever.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  convention  applied  to  all  bays,  whether  large  or  small,  on  that 
coast,  and  consequently  to  Conception  Bay." 

11. 

Section  2  of  the  answer  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  reciprocal 
privileges  accorded  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  articles  19  and  21  of 
the  Tr^ty  of  Washington,  and  contests  the  right  of  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland to  be  considered  in  the  sum  to  be  awarded. 

In  this  section  it  is  contended  that  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
right  '^to  admit  fish  and  fish-oil  free  of  duty  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  and  Prince  Eklward  Island,  in  the  estimate  and  acUustment 
of  equivalents  which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make."  This 
proposition  is  not  assented  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  contended  that 
the  Commissioners  cannot  ignore  these  concessions  ^'in  their  adjustment 
of  equivalents."  Article  22  of  the  treaty  provides  that  having  regard 
to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  those  privileges  are  stated  in  Articles  19  and  21, 
the  Commissioners  shall  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article  18.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  answer  that  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  having  regard  to  which  the  amount 
of  compensation  is  to  be  awarded,  are  the  absolute  benefits  which  Cana- 
dians will  derive  from  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  and  fishoil  into 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  and  fishoil  into 
Canada.  Such  a  contention  is  not  based  upon  a  proper  construction  of 
Articles  21  and  22.  Article  22  expressly  directs  the  Commissioners,  in 
making  their  award,  to  have  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  as  these  privileges  are 
stated  in  Articles  19  and  21.  The  right  or  privilege,  as  stated  in  the 
latter  article,  is  not  the  absolute  right  of  one  country  to  export  free  into 
the  other,  but  a  reciprocal  right  conferred,  and  to  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon. The  value  of  this  privilege  to  Canada  is  simply  the  reciprocal 
value  as  stated  in  the  article  itself,  and  in  putting  a  pecuniary  estimate 
upon  it  the  redprocul  character  of  the  privilege  cannot  be  ignored. 

III. 

The  advantages,  so  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Case,  of  freedom  to  trans- 
fer cargoes,  outfit  vessels,  obtain  ice,  procure  bait,  and  engage  hands, 
&c.,  are  not  denied  in  the  Answer.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  these  privi- 
leges have  been  constantly  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  under  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Neither  is  the  contention  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  all  these  advantages  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  inshore  or  outside  fisheries, 
attempted  to  be  controverted.  But  it  is  alleged  in  the  3d  section  of 
the  answer  that  there  are  statutes  in  force,  or  which  may  be  called  into 
force,  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  by  American  fishermen  of  these  indis- 
pensable privileges. 
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It  is  presamed  that  by  these  <<  former  inhospitable  statutes,"  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  United  States,  are  meant  the  following,  viz: 
L  The  Imperial  Act,  59  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  3d. 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  31  Vic,  cap.  61,  passed  1868f 
33  Vic,  cap.  15,  passed  1870 ;  and  34  Vic,  cap.  33,  passed  1871. 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  £dvyard  Island,  6  Vic,  cap.  14, 
passed  1843. 

4.  The  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Brunswick,  16  Vic,  cap.  69, 
passed  1853. 

6.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia,  27  Vic,  cap.  94,  passed 
1864. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  these  statutes  were  passed  by 
the  several  parliaments  solely  to  enforce  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Convention  of  1818,  and  they  are  entirely  suspended  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Great  Britain  has  conceded  the  fishery  privileges  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
following  enactments : 

1.  The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  35  and  36  Vic,  cap.  45. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  35  V.,  cap.  2,  entitled  An  act 
relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

3.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  35  Vic,  cap.  2. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  American  fisher- 
men were,  by  the  1st  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  admitted  to 
enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and /or  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  United  States 
fiahermen  were  granted  ^^ permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose 
(tf  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish." 

The  words  ^^for  no  other  purpose  whatever^  are  studiously  omitted  by 
the  framers  of  the  last-named  treaty,  and  the  privilege  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  take  fish  and  to  land  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  clearly  includes  the  liberty  to  purchase  bait  and  supplies, 
tmiBship  cargoes,  &c,  for  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  contend  it 
has  a  right  to  claim  compensation. 

It  is  clear  that  these  privileges  were  not  enjoyed  under  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  are  enjoyed  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

IV. 

In  Section  3  of  the  Answer  it  is  stated  that  the  fishing  pursuits  of 
American  fishermen  in  British  territorial  waters  are  limited  to  the 
mackerel  and  hemng  fisheries ;  and  that  the  halibut  and  cod  fisheries, 
including  the  subvarieties  of  hake,  haddock,  cusk,  and  pollack,  belong 
^^  exclusively ''  to  the  open  sea.  This  statement  is  altogether  erroneous, 
as  evidence  will  fully  establish.  It  will  further  be  proved  not  only  that 
United  States  citizens  actually  fish  within  British  waters  for  the  various 
kinds  of  fishes  and  baits  named  in  the  Case,  but  also  that  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  proper,  which  are  admittedly  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  British 
American  coasts,  could  not  be  carried  on  profitably,  if  indeed  at  all,  by 
American  fishermen  without  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  inshores 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bait,  and  without  availing  themselves  of 
facilities  for  preserving  the  same  in  a  fit  state  for  effective  use,  which 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  affords.  It  is  admitted  on  page  8  of  the 
Answer  that  the  herring  thus  procured  forms  ^^  the^  best  bait  for  cod 
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aud  other  similar  fish,"  bat  asserted  that  it  is  obtained  chiefly  by  par- 
chase,  because  the  American  fishermen  ^^  find  it  more  economical  to  bay 
it  than  to  catch  it." 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  privilege  of  porchasing  bait  is  derived 
through  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  some  places  within  the  limits 
now  thrown  open  to  them,  as  will  be  proved.  United  States  citizens, 
since  the  Washington  Treaty,  catch  bait  for  themselves,  where  formeiiy 
they  used  to  buy  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  to  the  contrary  at  page  8  of  the  An- 
swer, it  can  be  shown  in  evidence  that  the  American  fishermen  do  land 
on  the  British  shores  to  haul  and  dry  their  nets  and  care  their  fish. 

On  page  9  it  is  alleged  that  the  increased  prodace  of  the  fisheries  ob- 
tained by  British  subjects  during  the  past  seven  years  is  due  to  the 
^^  benign  influences  "  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Thie  Her  Majesty's 
Government  distinctly  deny,  and  contend  that  it  has-been  the  result  of 
progress  and  improvement,  fh>m  increased  numbers  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, from  improved  facilities,  and  from  greater  development  coinei- 
dent  with  the  system  of  protection  and  cultivation  applied  to  them. 

The  reciprocal  concession  of  fishing  privileges  in  American  waters 
being  absolutely  valueless,  as  set  forth  in  the  Case,  cannot  be  takea 
into  account. 

The  Commissioners  will  readily  perceive,  on  referring  to  the  table 
appended  to  the  Case — 

1.  That  the  increase  of  catch  by  British  subjeets  consists  prineipftlly 
of  those  kinds  of  fish  which  are  not  affected  in  any  way  whatever  by 
the  remission  of  the  United  States  customs  duties  under  the  Treaty  <^ 
Washington,  inasmuch  as  fresh  fish  was  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  Htates  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  aud  for  some 
time  previously. 

2.  That  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  fish  caught  by  British  subjects 
increased  in  much  greater  ratio  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  com- 
plete operation  of  the  treaty  than  for  succeeding  years. 

3.  That  the  value  of  the  British  catch  in  1872 — the  year  before  the 
treaty  took  effect  as  regards  customs  duties — amounted  to  more  thaa 
double  that  of  1869,  while  the  value  of  1875  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  1873. 

The  statement  made  in  the  Answer  that  since  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  the  American  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  have  declined, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that 
they  have  shown  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  over  the  average 
catch  of  those  years  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

The  important  statement  hazarded  on  page  20,  that ''  almost  the  only 
fish  taken  by  the  Americans  within  the  th(-ee-mile  limit  off  the  coasts  of 
the  British  provinces  are  the  mackerel,  aud  that  of  the  entire  catch  of 
these  fish  only  a  very  small  fractional  part  is  so  taken,"  Her  M^esty's 
Government  feel  called  upon  to  deny  in  the  strongest  terms.  Not  only 
will  it  be  shown  that  codfish  in  limited  quantities  and  herring  in  large 
quantities  are  so  taken,  but  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
catch  of  mackerel  in  British  waters  is  taken  within  *^  the  three-mile 
limit,"  and  the  right  to  fish  in  the  entire  extent  of  waters  claimed  by  the 
United  States  as  <'  the  open  ocean  free  to  all"  is  practically  it^lueless, 
when  not  coupled  with  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington; and,  further,  that  without  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  tliis  limit 
the  entire  fishery  would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  American  fleet 
as  useless  and  unremunerative.  \ 

In  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  United '  States 
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commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  a  work  published  by  him  so  long  ago  as 
1822:  '<The  Newfonndland,  Nova  Sootia,  Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Labrador  fisheries  are  in  natnre  and  in  consideration  both  of  their  value 
and  of  the  right  to  share  in  them,  one  fishery.  To  be  out  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right  would  be  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  similar 
in  kind  and  comparable  in  degree  with  an  interdict  to  the  people  of 
Ckorgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  cotton  or  sugar.  To  be  cut  off  even 
from  that  portion  of  it  which  was  within  the  exclusive  British  juriBdic- 
tion  in  the  strictest  sense  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador  would  have  been  like  an  intwdiot  upon  the  people  of 
Georgia  or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  with  cotton  or  sugar  three-iourths  of 
those  respective  States." 

And  Andrews,  at  page  35  of  his  official  report,  1852,  to  the  •Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  says:  *^A  free  partieipalion  in  the  sea- 
fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies  is  regarded  as  the  just  prescript- 
ive privilege  of  our  fishermen.  Without  such  privilege  eer  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  that  region  will  become  valuelese*" 

And  United  States  Oommaoder  Shabriok,  in  1853,  reported:  ^^The 
shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  abound  with  fish  of  all  kinds.  The 
mackerel  strike  in  early  in  the  season  tmd  oa/n  only  be  taken  close  imthore/' 
(Bz.  Doc.  1853-'54,  No.  21,  page  32.)  Numbers  of  similar  authorities  can 
be  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  page  10  of  the  Answer,  that  for  a 
Dumber  of  years  past  the  value  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  British  waters 
bas  diminished,  while  during  the  same  period  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  fish  taken  off  the  coast  of  New  England  has  greatly  improved, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  result  of  ttie  present  season's  fishing 
so  far,  in  American  waters,  has  been  very  small,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  also  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  waters  of  the  British  Canadian  territories  teem  with  mackerel,  as  in 
former  years. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  in  British  waters  by  Canadian  fishermen  has 
actually  increased  during  several  years  past.  Recent  reports  show  that 
the  prospects  for  the  current  season  are  good,  and  that  American  fishing- 
vessels  are  preparing  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account,  the  mackerel 
fishery  off  the  Gnited  States  shores  having  failed  this  year.  The  Cape 
Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  June  14,  1877,  notices  the  early  appearance 
of  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  anticipates  '*a  more 
successful  season  than  that  of  187G,  and  that  quite  a  large  fieet  will 
engage  in  the  bay  fishery.^  The  same  journal  of  June  29, 1877,  records 
'^a  good  mackerel  catch"  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1877,  states  that  ^*  mackerel  are 
plenty"  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  also  that  "quite  a  large  fleet"  of 
mackerel  fishing  vessels  had  arrived  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  from  the 
United  States  coast,  "  but  most  of  them  report  no  catch,  and  the  aver- 
age will  not  exceed  a  few  barrels  per  vessel."  The  same  paper,  under 
date  of  July  14,  1877,  states  on  official  authority  that  the  catch  of 
mackerel  "is  very  light,"  tbe  returns  to  July  12,  this  year,  being  only 
28,043  barrels,  against  81,193  barrels  to  July  1,  last  year  (1876).  The 
Cape  Ann  Weekly  Advertiser  of  July  13,  1877,  contains  the  following 
announcement:  "A  few  small  mackerel  have  been  taken  off  shore,  suf- 
ficient to  meet  tbe  local  demand  for  fresh  mackerel,  but  the  fieet  have 
met  with  ill  success,  and  none  of  consequence  have  been  landed.  •  •  • 
The  entire  receipts  for  July  from  a  large  fleet  will  not  exceed  800  barrels. 
*  *  *  The  schooner  Allen  Lewis,  from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  Booth 
Bay,  reports  small  codfish  plenty  at  the  Magdalens,  and  numerous 
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schools  of  large  mackerel  in  the  North  Bay,  between  East  Point,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Port  Hood.  The  vessel  was  hove  to^  and  several 
large  mackerel  taken.  The  skipper  of  the  Allen  Lewis  thinks  the  pros- 
pects for  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  bay  as  good  as  he  ever  knew  it.^ 
These  extracts  may  be  taken,  with  many  others,  as  proof  of  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  mackerel  fishery  on  the  American  coast,  although  the 
Answer  describes  it  as  being  ''unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world''  (p.  19). 
They  at  the  same  time  afford  fresh  indications  of  the  continued  depend- 
ence of  the  American  mackerel  fishermen  on  the  British  inshorcH, 
which  really  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  yield  increased  returns 
every  year. 

Certain  expressions  used  in  the  Answer,  which  reflect  unjustly  on  the 
Dominion  fisheries  and  fishermen,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
They  are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

''All  descriptions  of  fish  found  in  British  waters  also  abound  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States" — that  is,  down  to  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  "  If  the  provincial  fishermen  in- 
vested the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  business,  and  exerted  equal 
enterprise,  industry,  and  skill,  they  would  find  the  American  waters 
fully  as  valuable  to  them  as  theirs  are  to  fishermen  of  the  United 
States '' (p.  18).  This  admission  of  value  conflicts  with  the  assumption 
(p.  13)  that  the  inshore  fisheries  possess  no  *' commercial  or  intrinsic 
value." 

At  pages  19  and  20,  after  describing  the  United  States  inshore  fish- 
eries for  mackerel  as  being  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  it  is  said 
that  "they  combine  advantages  compared  with  which  the  Dominion 
fisheries  are  uncertain,  poor  in  quality,  and  vastly  less  in  quantity. 
The  Canadian  fisheries  are  a  long  voyage  from  any  market  whatever, 
and  involve  far  more  exposure  to  loss  of  vessels  and  life.  These  fisheries 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  the  competitioa 
of  the  cheap-built  vessels,  cheap-fed  crews,  and  poorly-paid  labor  of  the 
Dominion  fishermen,  who  pay  trifling  taxes,  and  live,  both  on  board 
their  vessels  and  at  home,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  American 
fishermen.  It  is  only  from  lack  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability  that 
the  Dominion  fishermen  have  failed  to  use  them." 

It  might  suffice  to  remark,  in  answer  to  these  statements,  that  the 
conditions  are  not  at  all  analogous.  The  Dominion  fishermen  have  at 
their  own  doors  the  richest  fisheries  in  the  world.  They  produce  from, 
them  an  annual  value  far  exceeding  that  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by 
New  England  fishermen  in  their  own  waters.  It  would  be  simply  ab- 
surd for  them,  therefore,  to  make  long  and  costly  voyages  to  American 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  there  in  fishing  operations  which 
fail  to  support  American  fishermen,  as  evidenced  by  their  annual  ap- 
pearance in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  It  will  be  showa 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  public  men  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  fisheries  in  former  years  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  ruin ;  that  American  fishermen  have  pursued  their  calling  in  despair, 
although  aided  by  liberal  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  and 
that  their  business  has  been  in  a  "  sinking  state''  because  of  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  provinces.  It  seems,, 
therefore,  somewhat  out  of  place  to  claim  for  them  such  superiority  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fishing 
classes  of  a  population  numbering  four  millions  produce  more  fish  from 
the  waters  of  Canada  than  the  New  England  contingent  of  forty  millions- 
of  people  can  produce  in  their  own  fisheries,  which  are  said  to  be  (p.  18) 
"nearly  as  extensive,  territorially,  and  equally  valuable,"  as  those  of 
Canada,  abounding  in  "all  descriptions  of  fish ^ojin^ i^Jl^^i^^aters.. 
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V. 

The  ADHwer  (pp.  18  and  19)  lays  mnch  stress  on  the  importance  to 
Canadian  fishermen  of  the  menhaden  bait  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  menhaden  is  here  represented  to  be  the  best 
bait  for  mackerel,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  exclnsively  the  American  coast. 
An  entirely  fictitious  value  has  been  attached  to  this  fishery.  British 
fishermen  do  not  frequent  United  States  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  bait  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  other  purposes  connected  with  fish- 
ing; consequently  the  privilege  of  entering  those  waters  to  catch  men- 
hfluien  is  of  no  practical  value.  Any  bait  of  that  description  which  they 
require  may  be  purchased  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

There  are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been,  treaty  stipulations  to 
prevent  British  fishermen  from  entering  American  waters  to  buy  bait, 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  menhaden  bait 
British  fishermen  use  is  either  purchased  from  Americ:in  dealers  or 
from  Canadian  traders,  who  import  and  keep  it  for  sale  like  any  other 
merchandise.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Answer  to  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  legislation  prohibiting  the  exporter  sale  of  menhaden  bait,  the 
implied  consequence  being  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Canadian  fisher- 
men in  prosecuting  the  mackerel  fishery.  It  would  in  such  contingency 
be  necessary  to  use  other  baits  equally  good  or  resort  to  some  other 
method  of  fishing,  such  as  that  described  at  page  10,  enabling  the  fish- 
ermen to  dispense  with  bait  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  menha- 
den are  now  caught  in  the  open  sea  many  miles  distant  from  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  The  Answer  asserts  at  page  19,  that  *Mt  is  entirely  an  in- 
shore fishery :"  also  that  menhaden  ^^are  caught  solely  with  seines  near 
the  shore."  it  can  be  proved  that  menhaden  are  chiefly  caught  off  shore, 
fireqnently  "  out  of  sight  of  land." 

Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  in  an  interesting  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  published  in 
1875,  at  page  60,  says:  ^< Parties  engaged  in  taking  menhaden  now  go 
off  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  shore,  whereas  they  formely  fished  near  the 
coast,  and  they  now  find  the  best  and  most  profitable  fishing  at  that  dis- 
tance.^ This  fish  is  included  among  the  shore  fishes  described  by  Prof. 
8.  F.  Baird  as  having  suffered  '^an  alarming  decrease"  along  the  in- 
shores  of  the  United  States,  owing  partly  to  excessive  fishing  through- 
out their  spawning  time  in  order  to  supply  the  oil  factories. 

Chapter  5  of  the  Answer  deals  with  ^*  the  specific  benefits  which  the 
treaty  directs  the  Commission  to  regard  in  its  comparison  and  adjust- 
ment of  equivalents."  The  admission  of  British  subjects  to  United  States 
fishing  grounds  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Answer  on  this  subject  calling  for 
any  reply  excepting  the  statement  at  page  20,  that  Dominion  fishermen 
"have  in  the  United  States  waters  to-day  over  30  vessels  equipped  for 
seining,  which,  in  company  with  the  American  fleet  are  sweeping  the 
shores  of  New  England."  Leaving  out  of  question  the  ^'American 
fleet,"  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  is  directly  challenged  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
these  30  vessels  or  any  of  them  are  British  bottoms,  owned  by  Domin- 
ion fishermen  ;  and  the  United  States  is  hereby  called  upon  to  produce 
evidence  in  its  support. 

VI. 

The  free  admission  of  fish  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is 
claimed  in  the  Answer  to  be  of  enormous  pecuniary  value  to  the  Cana 
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dian  exporter.  In  support  of  this  contention  certain  extracts  are  given 
on  page  20  purporting  to  be  contained  in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin  to 
Mr.  Webster,  dated  Jnne  24, 1851,  and  in  quoting  these  extracts  it  is 
stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  throw  open  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  to  the  United  States 
fishermen,  if  the  United  States  Oovernment  would  admit  fish  free  of 
duty. 

The  quotations  given  are  not  contained  in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin, 
who  was  then  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  not  British  minister 
at  Washington,  but  in  an  extract  inclosed  in  a  despatch  addressed  on 
June  24, 1851,  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  being  given  with- 
out the  dispatch  in  which  they  were  inclosed,  are  made  to  convey  a 
meaning  at  variance  with  the  actual  proposal  made.  The  dispatch  with 
the  extract  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  June  24, 1851. 

Sir  :  I  have  already  expressed  to  you  at  different  periods,  and  especially  in  my  note 
of  the  22d  of  March  last,  the  disappointment  which  was  experienced  in  Canada,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  known  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  bill  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  three  years  successively,  for  re- 
ciprocating the  measure  which  passed  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1847«  and  which 
granted  to  the  natural  produce  of  this  country  an  entry,  free  from  duty,  into  Canada, 
whensoever  the  Federal  Legislature  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a  measure  simi- 
larly admitting  into  the  United  States  the  natural  produce  of  the  Canadas. 

This  disappointment  was  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Cvnadian  Government  has  always 
adopted  the  most  liberal  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  as  weU 
in  regard  to  the  transit  through  its  canals,  as  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  manufac- 
tured goods  coming  from  this  country. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  the  copies  of  an  official  communication  which 
I  have  received  from  the  governor-general,  Lord  Elgin,  by  which  you  will  perceive 
that  unless  I  can  hold  out  some  hopes  that  a  policy  willbe  adopted  in  the  United  '8tat<e8 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  Canada,  and  which  the  Canadian  authorities 
would  be  willing,  if  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  to  carry  out  still  farther,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  Legislature  are  likely  forthwith  to  take  certain  measures  which, 
both  in  themselves  and  their  consequences,  will  effect  a  considerable  change  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States. 

I  should  see  with  great  regret  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and  I  am  induced  to 
hope,  from  the  conversations  I  have  recently  had  with  you,  that  they  will  be  unneoes- 
sa^. 

The  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  indeed,  would  be  rather  to  improve  than 
impair  all  relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighborhood  between  Her  Majesty's  Ameri- 
can possesMons  and  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  repeat  to  yon 
now,  what  I  have  at  different  times  already  slated— to  Mr.  Clayton  and  yourself— vis, 
that  Her  Maiesty's  Government  would  see  with  pleasure  any  arrangement,  either  by 
treatv  or  by  legislation,  establishing  a  free  intercnange  of  all  natural  productions  not 
onlv  between  Canada  and  the  Unit^  States,  but  between  the  United  States  and  all  Her 
Majesty's  North  American  provinces :  and  furthermore,  I  am  willing  to  say,  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  arrangement,  Her  M^esty's  Government  would  be  readv  to  open  to 
American  shipping  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  canals  adjoining, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  27tQ 
March,  1850,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you,  while  I  may  add  that 
Her  Migesty's  Government  would,  in  this  case,  be  likewise  willing  to  open  to  American 
fishermen  the  fisheries  alon^  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  according 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  inclosed  extract  from  instructions  with  which  1  am 
furnished. 

The  willin^ess  to  grant  to  American  citizens,  on  such  reasonable  conditions,  two 
important  privileges,  so  long  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  will 
testifv  clearly  to  the  spirit  oy  which  the  British  Government  is  on  this  occasion  ani- . 
mated ;  and,  as  affairs  have  now  arrived  at  that  crisis  in  which  a  frank  explanation 
of  the  views  of  either  party  is  necessary  for  the  interest«  and  right  understanding  of 
both,  I  take  the  liberty  of  begging  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  are  disposed,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  enter  into  such  a  convention  as  would  place  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American  colonies  on  the  foot- 
ing which  I  have  here  proposed,  or  whether,  in  the  event  of  there  appearing  to  you  any 
objection  to  proceed  by  convention  in  this  matter,  yon  can  assure  me  that  the  United 
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States  GovemmeDt  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  urgently  recommendlDg  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  the  object  aforesaid  by  the  means  of  legislation. 
I  avail,  &c., 

H.  L.  BULWEB. 
Hon.  D.  Wbbster,  4-0.,  fo, 

[Extract] 

Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  is  prepared,  on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  reser- 
yatioDs,  to  make  the  concession  to  which  so  mnch  importance  seems  to  have  been 
attached  by  Mr.  Clayton,  viz,  to  throw  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the 
fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  with  permission  to  those 
fishermen  to  land  on  the  coast  of  those  colonies,  for  the  pnrpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  coring  their  fish ;  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  owners 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  operations  of  British  fishermen. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  require,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  in  return 
for  this  concession,  that  all  fish,  either  fresh  or  cured,  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  British  North  American  possessions,  in  vessels  of  any  nation  or  description, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  upon  terms  in  all  respects  <^ 
equality  with  fish  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

N.  B. — ^As  the  concession  above  stated  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery,  the  fisheries 
in  estuaries  and  mouths  of  rivers  are  not  of  course  included. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  propose  that  any  part  of  this  arrangement  should 
apply  to  Newfoundland. 

How,  after  reading  the  above,  can  it  be  asserted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  made  an  offer  to  throw  open  the  fisheries  in  return  for  the 
iree  admission  of  fish  t  This  offer  was  part  only  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion to  pat  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  North  American  colonies  upon  a  better  footing,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocal  free 
interchange  of  all  natural  productions. 

VIL 

The  fourth  section  and  a  very  large  additional  portion  of  the  Answer 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  alleged  to  be  derived 
by  British  subjects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
These  are,  first,  increased  catch  of  fish  taken  by  colonial  fishermen  as 
the  result  of  the  admission  of  American  fishermen  into  British  waters ; 
second,  incidental  benefits  arising  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian 
fishing  villages  and  others  on  the  coast  of  the  maritime  provinces  from 
traffic  with  American  fishermen. 

This  subject  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  any  com- 
pensation to  which  Great  Britain  may  be  entitled.  In  the  first  place 
these  alleged  benefits  are  not  founded  in  fact,  and,  secondly,  their  con- 
sideration is  beyond  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  directed  to  the  entire  absence  of 
anything  whatever  in  the  treaty  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  this 
large  mas8  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  Answer^  inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
missioners, when  estimating  any  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  treaty,  are  confined  to  the  subjects  named  in  Articles 
19  and  21. 

There  are,  it  will  be  apparent,  many  reciprocal  advantages  which  both 
nationti  may  enjoy,  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  to  certain  classes  of  indi- 
viduals not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  consider,  and 
those  above  alluded  to  are  clearly  and  unmistakably  among  the  number. 

To  support  these  assertions  in  the  Answer,  lengthy  extracts  are  quoted 
firom  speeches  delivered  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
oocasion  of  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  speakers,  it  must  be  considered,  were  addressing  themselves  to 
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the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  to  the  fishery 
clauses  of  that  treaty.  In  dealing  with  these  clanses  not  one  of  those 
speakers  ventured  the  assertion  or  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  Canada  were  in  any  way  or  sense  eqaivalent  to  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States.  They  spoke  and  the  assembly  by  them 
addressed  was  impressed  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  clanses  which 
provide  for  the  assessment  and  payment  to  Canada  of  full  compensation 
for  the  privileges  secured  by  Article  23  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  considering  especially  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  the  debate,  the  numerous  issues  there  raised  inapplica- 
ble to  the  present  discussion,  and  the  forcible  arguments  ofifered  in 
speeches  not  quoted,  that  the  Commissioners  will  only  give  such  weight 
to  opinions  as  are  relevant  to  and  consistent  with  the  testimony  to  be 
produced  before  them. 

The  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  held  with  closed  doors,  and  thus  it  is 
not  possible  to  cite  the  opinions  then  offered.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  many  eminent  statesmen  and  public  writers  in  the  United 
States  maintain  that  free  access  to  the  British  American  fisheries  is 
highly  promotive  of  her  commerce  and  absolutely  essential  to  her  mer- 
cantile and  naval  greatness. 

And  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  under  discussion  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  1852,  distinguished  American  statesmen  fully 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States.   Mr.  Secretary  Seward  said : 

Will  the  Senate  please  to  notice  that  the  principal  fisheries  in  the  waters  to  which 
these  limitations  apply  are  the  mackerel  and  the  herring  fisheries,  and  that  these  are 
what  are  called  **  shoal  fisheries ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  best  fishing  for  mackerel  and  her- 
rings is  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Therefore,  by  that  renunciation,  the  United 
States  renounced  the  best  mackerel  and  herring  fislieries.  Senators,  please  to  notice, 
jJso,  that  the  priyilege  of  resort  to  the  shore  constantly  to  cure  and  dry  fish,  is  very 
important.  Fish  can  be  cured  sooner,  and  the  sooner  cured  the  better  they  are,  and 
the  better  is  the  market  price.  This  circumstance  has  given  to  the  colonies  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  this  trade.  It  has  stimulated  their  desire  to  abridge  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  they  seek  naturally  enough  to  procure 
oar  exclusion  altogether  m>m  the  fishing-grounds. 

Further  on,  alluding  to  the  construction  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  as 
regards  large  bays,  Mr.  Seward  said : 

While  that  question  is  kept  up,  the  American  fisheries,  which  were  once  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  are  comparatively  stationary,  or  declining,  although  supported 
by  large  bounties.  At  the  same  time  the  Provincial  fisheries  are  gaining  in  the  quan  - 
tity  or  fish  exported  to  this  country,  and  largely  gaining  in  their  exportations  abroad. 

Our  fishermen  want  all  that  our  own  construction  of  the  convention  gives  them,  and 
want  and  must  have  more— they  want  and  must  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  within 
the  three  inhibited  miles,  and  of  curing  fish  on  the  shore. 

Senator  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  after  describing  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  American  fisheries  ^'  as  the  great  fountains  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  naval  power,"  declared  that  if  American  fishermen 
were  kept  out  of  these  inshore  waters,  the  "  immense  amount  of  prop- 
erty thus  invested  will  become  useless,  and  leave  them  in  want  and  beg- 
gary, or  in  prison  in  foreign  jails.'' 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Scudder,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ferring to  the  mackerel,  said : 

These  fish  are  taken  in  the  waters  nearer  the  coast  than  the  codfish  are.  A  consid- 
erable proportion,  from  one-third  to  one-half,  are  taken  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  bays 
and  gnlfSs  of  the  British  Provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  take  many  of 
them  in  boats  and  with  seines.  The  boat  and  seine  fishery  is  the  more  successful  and 
profitable,  and  would  be  pursued  by  our  fishermen  were  it  not  for  the  stipulations  of 
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the  Convention  of  1618,  betwixt  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  whioh  it  is 
contended  that  all  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts,  with  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  secored  to  the  Provinces  alone. 

Mr.  Tack,  of  New  Hampshire,  said : 

This  shore  fishery  which  we  have  renounced  is  of  great  value,  and  extremely  impor- 
tant to  American  fishermen.  »»»»### 

From  the  first  of  September  to  the  close  of  the  season  the  mackerel  run  near  the 
shore,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  our  vessels  to  obtain  fares  without  taking  fish 
irithin  the  prohibited  limits.  ##•»•## 

The  truth  is,  our  fishermen  need  absolutely  and  must  have  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  shore  fishery  which  have  been  renounced,  or  they  must  alwavs  do  an  uncertain  busi- 
ness. If  our  mackerel  men  are  prohibited  m>m  going  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 
and  are  forcibly  kept  away  (and  nothing  but  force  will  do  it),  then  they  may  as  weU 
give  up  their  business  first  as  last.    It  will  be  always  uncertain. 

Tliey  (the  American  fishermen)  want  the  shore  fisheries.  They  want  a  right  to 
erect  and  maintain  structures  on  shore  to  cure  codfish  as  soon  as  taken,  thus  savins 
cost,  and  making  better  fish  for  market ;  and  believing  their  wishes  to  be  easy  oi 
accomplishment,  they  will  not  consent  to  the  endurance  of  former  restrictions,  the 
annoyances  and  troubles  of  which  they  have  so  long  felt. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  amply  sustained  by  reports  which  have 
been  pabli^hed  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  other  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  writers  on  this  subject,  and  which  can  be  laid  before 
the  Commission. 

VIII. 

The  United  States  contend,  at  page  31  of  the  Answer,  that  the 
remission  of  duties  to  Canadian  fishermen  during  the  four  years  which 
bave  already  elapsed  nnder  the  operation  of  the  treaty  has  amounted 
to  about  $400,000  annnally ;  and  in  connection  with  this  statement  the 
following  principle  is  laid  down : 

Wkm  a  tax  or  duty  is  imposed  upon  only  a  small  portion  of  ihe  producers  of  any  oommod- 
itgt  from  which  the  great  body  of  its  producers  are  exempt^  such  tax  or  duty  necessarily 
remains  a  burden  upon  the  producers  of  the  smaller  quantity^  diminishing  their  profits,  and 
cannot  be  added  to  the  price  and  so  distributed  among  the  purchasers  and  consumers. 

Without  controverting  the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  its  appli- 
cation to  certain  conditions  of  international  commerce,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  universally  correct,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  remission  of  duties  has  amounted  to  $400,000  annually,  or  any- 
thing like  that  amount,  is  challenged.  In  the  United  States  the  demand 
for  mackerel  is  large,  but  not  unlimited.  That  demand  cannot  ordina- 
rily be  supplied  by  fish  taken  in  United  States  waters,  and  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Canadian  exporter  into 
the  United  States  during  those  years  in  which  foreign  fishermen  were 
excluded  from  British-American  waters,  in  face  of  the  duty  of  (2  per 
barrel,  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  prices  realized  since  these  waters 
bave  been  thrown  open  to  American  fishermen  and  the  duties  removed. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  to  be  submitted,  the  Com- 
missioners will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  satisfied  that  the  remission 
of  duties  upon  mackerel,  coupled  with  the  throwing  open  of  Canadian 
fishing-grounds  to  the  American  fishermen,  has  not  resulted  in  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  British  fisherman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  American 
dealer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  dur* 
ing  those  periods  when  American  fishermen  enjoyed,  as  stated  in  page 
^  of  the  Answer,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and  Cana- 
dian-caught fish  were  subject  to  duty,  that  duty  may  have  been  paid 
to  a  eertain  extent  by  the  exporter,  increasing  or  lessening  in  propor- 
tion as  the  catch  of  United  States  vessels  in  Canadian  waters  was  small 
or  great. 
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In  coDclusioD  it  is  submitted  that  the  principle  insisted  on  by  the 
United  States  on  page  31  of  the  Answer  in  regard  to  the  burden  of  duty 
falling  upon  the  producer^  already  quoted,  is  conclusive  in  showing  the 
value  at  which  the  United  States  estimate  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  the  concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

In  this  relation  Her  Majesty's  Government  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  during  the  nego* 
tiation  preceding  that  treaty,  as  appears  from  the  protocols  of  the  Con- 
ference.   That  offer  is  expressed  in  the  following  words ; 

Tbat  iDaamach  as  Congress  had  recently  more  than  once  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  coal  and  salt,  they  would  propose  that  coal,  salt,  and 
fish  be  reciprocally  admitted  free,  and  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  removed  the 
duty  from  a  portion  of  the  lumber  heretofore  subject  to  duty,  and  as  the  tendency  of 
legislation  in  the  United  States  was  toward  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  of  duties  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses,  they  would  further  pro- 
pose tbat  lumber  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  and  after  the  1st  July,  1874. 

The  British  Commissioners  declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
adeqaacy,  unless  supplemented  by  a  money  payment,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

This  offer  of  the  American  Commissioners  embraced  the  free  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  coal  and  salt,  to  which 
lumber  was  to  be  added  after  the  1st  July,  1874. 

The  treaty,  as  subsequently  agreed  upon,  confined  the  reciprocal 
remission  of  duty  to  fish  and  fish-oil. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  offer  of  the  American  Commissioners 
and  the  actual  treaty  concessions  lies  in  the  free  admission  of  fish  and 
fishoil,  while  coal,  salt,  and  lumber  are  still  subject  to  duty.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  are  prepared  to  prove  that  upwards  of  $17,000,00(> 
would  have  been  the  aggregate  remissions  upon  these  three  last  named 
articles  for  the  term  of  years  over  which  the  treaty  extends,  after  de- 
ducting the  duties  upon  the  same  articles  when  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  principle  enunciated  as  an  axiom 
in  the  Answer  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this 
sum  of  $17,000,000  is  the  value  which  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioners themselves  placed  upon  the  fishery  privileges  which  they  ob- 
tained for  their  country  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  over  and 
above  the  privileges  conceded  to  Great  Britain  and  now  enjoyed  under 
the  treaty. 

PAKT  IL— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  the  Answer  to  the  Ca«e,  it  is  contended  that  "  in  regard  to  New- 
foundland no  special  remarks  seem  to  be  required  at  this  point,  except 
that,  by  Article  32,  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  IS  to  25,. 
inclusive,  are  extended  to  that  island  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  But 
there  is  no  previous  mention  of  Newfoundland  in  the  treaty ;  and  it 
seems  a  strained  and  unnatural  construction  of  Article  32  to  hold  tbat 
by  this  general  language  it  was  intended^to  make  the  provisions  as  to 
this  Commission  applicable  thereto.  The  United  States  assert  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  does  not  extend  to  inquiring  whether 
compensation  should  be  made  for  the  inshore  fisheries  of  tbat  island, 
both  because  the  language  of  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  them  to  do 
so,  and  because  the  extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that 
island,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  upon  its  shores,  already  possessed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Convention  of  1818,  render  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  idea  of  possible  compensation  to  that 
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island  could  have  been  entertained  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  when  the  treaty  was  framed.^ 

This  contention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  the  claim  of  the  Colony  of  Newfound- 
laod  for  compensation  is  submitted  to  be  wholly  untenable,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  position  is  intended  to  be  seriously 
urged  by  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Article  32 
that  it  is  provided  that  "  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles 
18  to  25  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland as  far  as  they  are  applicable."  If  it  bad  been  contemplated 
to  exclude  Newfoundland  from  a  claim  for  compensation,  the  provisions 
and  stipulations  of  Articles  22  to  25,  inclusive,  which  have  reference 
only  to  the  assertion  of  the  British  claim  for  compensation,  and  the 
mode  of  adjustment  thereof,  would  not  have  been  expressly  extended 
to  Newfoundland,  but  the  Articles  18  to  21,  inclusive,  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  for  securing  the  mutual  concessions  therein  contained. 
No  language  could  have  been  employed  more  plainly  providing  for  the 
right  of  Newfoundland,  conjointly  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  greater  value  of  the  concessions  as  regards 
the  colony  made  to  the  United  States  over  those  conceded  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Newfoundland.  The  assertion  made  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed extensive  rights  to  the  inshore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  appears 
to  render  it  desirable  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights  should 
be  clearly  placed  before  the  Commissioners.  By  Article  13  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  A.  D.  1713,  it  is  stipulated : 

lUe  island  called  Newfoandland,  with  theadjaoent  islands,  shall,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, beloDg  of  right  wboUy  to  Great  Britain ;  and  to  that  end  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Placentia  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  said  island  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  sliaU  he  yielded  and  given  up  within  seven  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  those 
who  have  a  commission  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose.  Nor  shall 
the  Most  Christian  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  lay  claim  to  any  right  to  the  said  island  and  islands,  or  to  any  part  of 
it  or  them.  Moreover,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjecta  of  France  to  fortify  any 
place  in  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides 
stages  made  of  boards  and  huts  necessary  and  usual  for  drying  of  fish,  or  to  resort  to 
the  said  island  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish.  Bat  it 
shaU  be  allowed  to  subjects  of  France  to  catch  fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that 
part  only,  and  in  no  other  besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland  which 
stretches  from  the  place  caUed  Cape  Bona  vista  to  the  northern  point  of  the  said  island, 
and  from  thence  running  down  the  western  side  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  oallea 
Point  Riche.  But  the  island  called  Cape  Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shall  hereafter 
belong  of  right  to  the  French,  and  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  have  all  manner  of 
liberty  to  fortify  any  place  or  places  there. 

And  by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  A.  D.  1783,  it  is  further 
agreed  that — 

His  Majesty  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  have 
hitherto  arisen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and  France,  consents  to  renounce 
the  right  of  fishing,  which  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  from.  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St.  John,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  fifty  degrees  north  latitude;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  consents,  on  his  part,  that  the  fishery  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  His 
Most  Christian  Mi^esty  beginning  at  the  said  Cape  St.  John,  passing  to  the  north 
and  deeoending  by  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  shall  extend  to 
the  place  oallea  Cape  Bay,  situated  in  forty-seven  degrees  fifty  minutes  latitude.  The 
French  fiahermen  shaU  enjoy  the  fishery  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  present 
article,  as  they  had  the  right  to  enjoy  that  which  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 
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Tbe  declaration  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  accompanying' -le  last- 
named  treaty  is  as  follows:  f 

The  King  havlDg  entirely  agreed  with  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  upou  the  articles 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  will  seek  every  means,  which  shall  not  only  insnr^he  execu- 
tion thereof  with  his  accniftomed  good  faith  and  panctuality,  and  will  hesidel^qve,  oa 
his  part,  all  possible  efficacy  to  the  principles  which  shall  prevent  even  the  leas^KM^^. 
dation  of  dispute  for  the  future.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  the  fishermen  of  the 
two  nations  may  not  give  cause  for  daily  quarrels,  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  take  the 
most  positive  measures  for  preventing  his  subjects  from  interrupting  in  any  manner, 
by  their  competition,  the  fishery  of  the  French,  during  the  temporary  exercise  of  it 
which  is  granted  to  them  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland;  but  he  will 
for  this  puri>08e  cause  the  fixed  settlements  which  shall  be  formed  there  to  be  removed. 
His  Britannic  Majesty  will  give  orders  that  the  French  fishermen  be  not  incommoded 
in  cutting  the  wood  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their  scaffolds,  huts,  and  fishing- vessels. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
fishery,  which  has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  shall  be  the  plan  upon  which  the 
fishery  shall  be  carried  on  there;  it  shall  not  be  deviated  from  oy  either  party  ;  the 
French  fishermen  building  only  their  scaffolds,  confining  themselves  to  the  repair  of 
their  fishing-vessels,  and  not  wintering  there ;  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
on  their  part,  not  molesting  in  any  manner  the  French  fishermen  during  their  fishing, 
nor  injuring  their  scaffolds  during  their  absence. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  ceding  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  to  France, 
regards  them  as  ceded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  real  shelter  to  the  French  fisher- 
men, and  in  full  confidence  that  these  possessions  will  not  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the  fishery  between  the  said  islands  and  that  of 
Newfoundland  shall  be  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  "extensive  rights  t^  the  inshore  fisheries"  of  Newfoundland, 
alleged  to  be  possessed  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Washington 
Treaty,  consisted,  first,  of  a  right  to  participate  in  common  with  British 
subjects  in  such  rights  of  fishing  on  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  coast,  between  Qnirpon  Island  and  Cape  Ray,  as  British  subjects 
possessed  after  the  concessions  made  to  the  French  by  the  aforesaid 
treaties  of  A.  D.  1713  and  1783;  secondly,  the  liberty,  in  common  with 
British  subjects,  to  take  fish  on  the  southern  coast  from  Gape  Kay  to  the 
Bameau  Islands.  The  first  is  of  very  limited  value,  considering  the 
large  concessions  previously  made  to  the  French,  and  the  second  extends 
over  a  comparatively  short  line  of  coast  only.  The  coast  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  Bameau  Islands  to  Cape  Ray  and  thence  north  to  Quirpon 
Island  is  too  remote,  and  is  not  suitable  as  a  basis  for  carrying  on  the 
deep-sea  and  Bank  fisheries,  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coasts,  now 
thrown  open  to  the  United  States,  being  the  parts  of  the  island  which 
can  be  alone  availed  of  for  that  purpose  with  real  advantage.  The  United 
States,  moreover,  undertook  by  treaty  with  France  in  1801,  article  27, 
that  "  neither  party  will  intermeddle  in  the  fisheries  of  the  other  on  its 
coasts,  nor  disturb  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  it  now 
holds  or  may  acquire  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  coast  northward  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  shall  be  free  to  both  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world."  Therefore,  the  "  extensive  rights''  of  the  United 
States  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  dwindle  down  to  the  mere  liberty, 
in  common  with  British  subjects,  to  take  fish  between  Cape  Ray  and  the 
Bameau  Islands,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  that  part  of  the  coast  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  important  privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington 
Treaty,  that  the  extremely  limited  rights  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Convention  of  1818  could  in  any  way  have  been  entertained 
by  the  High  Contracting  Powers  as  operating  against  the  undoubted 
claim  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  for  compensation.  It  is  asserted 
on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  that  the  United  States  have  never  claimed 
for  their  fishermen  the  right  to  enter  any  of  the  bays  of  that  island 
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other  than  those  between  Qairpon  Island  and  Cape  Bay,  and  thence  to 
the  Bameau  Islauds,  except  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repair- 
ing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,"  as 
provided  by  the  Convention  of  1818. 

It  will  be  shown  by  conclusive  testimony,  that  whether  the  contention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  limit  or  extent  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  rights  in  bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets,  be  maintainable 
or  not,  it  has  no  appreciable,  practical  efifect,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
claim  for  compensation  made  by  Kewfonndland,  inasmuch  as  the  cod 
and  other  fisheries  of  that  island  set  forth,  in  the  Case,  as  producing 
annaally  over  six  million  dollars  by  the  labor  of  a  limited  number  of 
operatives,  and  which  are  now  by  Article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton thrown  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  are  carried  on 
within  three  miles  of  the  c^ast  line  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore. 
The  bait  fishery,  from  which  the  United  States  fishermen  can  now,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  article,  procure  all  the  bait  requisite  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  deep-sea.  Bank,  and  inshore  fisheries,  is  also  car- 
ried on  within  the  said  three-mile  limit.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
annual  amount  of  produce,  principally  of  codfish,  is  drawn  from  the 
waters  along  our  coast  and  within  the  admitted  territorial  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  effectually  refutes  the 
assertion  by  the  United  States  that  ^^  the  cod-fishery  is  solely  a  deep- 
sea  fishery,  and  not  a  subject  within  the  cognizance  of  this  Commission." 
The  privilege  of  landing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  fish,  drying  nets,  &c,  characterized  in  the  Answer  as  .^'cus- 
toms belonging  to  the  primitive  mode  of  fishing,"  is  nevertheless  highly 
valued  by  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  its  insertion  has  always  been 
insisted  on  in  all  treaties  relating  to  the  fisheries  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been  practically  availed  of,  and 
may  in  the  future  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  become  more  generally 
used;  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  best  quality  of  dry  codfish  suitable  for  southern  and 
tropical  markets. 

The  claim  preferred  by  Newfoundland  is  based  alone  upon  the  new 
privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  does  not  embrace 
a  demand  under  any  other  treaty  or  convention.  And  it  is  submitted 
that  in  estimating  com|>ensation,  the  commissioners  should  not  confine 
their  jurisdiction  and  consideration  merely  to  the  expressed  specific, 
but  to  all  necessary  incidental  privileges,  which  before  could  not  be 
claimed,  and  were  not  enjoyed  as  they  have  been,  or  may  be,  under  this 
treaty. 

Thb  specific  and  consequential  concessions  have  already  been  set 
forth  in  the  Case,  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  limits  proposed 
for  awarding  compensation  in  the  Answer. 

So  far  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  these  concessions  are  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States  and  of  corresponding  detriment  to  British 
fishermen  residing  on  the  coast. 

The  restrictions  in  the  Treaty  of  1818  cannot  be  considered  as  in  pres- 
ent operation  as  regards  the  rights  conferred  on  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  United 
States  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  since  this  treaty  came  into 
effect,  may  be  accepted  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  United  States  upon  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Evidence  will  be  submitted  to  prove  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
market  for  Newfoundland  produce,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
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that  neither  the  abrogation  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  nor  the  passing 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  did  in  any  way  affect  exports  of  the  colony 
to  the  United  States,  or  the  value  of  its  prodace,  as  the  shipments  of 
Newfoundland  fish  to  the  United  States  form  so  insignificant  an  item  of 
export.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  operation  of  the  present 
treaty,  fish  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  declined,  as  the  fisher- 
men of  that  nation,  from  the  increased  advantages  conferred  on  them, 
can  now  supply  their  own  markets.  The  assumption,  therefore,  that 
the  treaty  has  opened  up  to  ^Newfoundland  a  free  market  with  forty 
millions  of  people,  consumers  of  its  produce,  is  utterly  untenable,  this 
being  in  reality  but  a  barren  right,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  to  any  marked  extent,  as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  or  Brazil,  consumers  of  Newfoundland 
dry  codfish.  Only  in  years  of  great  scarcity  in  the  United  States 
markets  is  Newfoundland  hard  cured  fish  called  for  to  supply  the  defi- 
.ciency.  Having  shown  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  annual  exports 
of  Newfoundland  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  plain  that  the  remission  of  duties  thereon,  trivial  in  amount  as  they 
will  be  shown  to  be,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  any  adequate 
setofiF  to  the  extensive  fishing  privileges  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Colony  of  Newfoundland. 

As  regards  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  it  is 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  United  States  fishermen,  and 
evidence  will  be  adduced  of  large  exportations  by  them  in  American 
vessels,  particularly  from  Fortune  Bay  and  the  neighborhood,  both  to 
European  and  their  own  markets. 

The  presence  of  United  States  fishermen  upon  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, so  far  from  being  an  advantage,  as  is  assumed  in  the  Answer,  oper- 
ates most  prejodicially  to  Newfoundland  fishermen.  Bait  is  not  thrown 
overboard  to  attract  the  fish,  as  asserted,  but  the  United  States  Bank 
fishing  vessels,  visiting  the  coast  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  bait,  sweep  the  coves,  creeks,  and  inlets, 
thereby  diminishing  the  supply  of  bait  for  local  catch,  and  scaring  it 
from  the  grounds  where  it  would  otherwise  be  an  attraction  to  the  cod. 

No  incidental  benefits  have  heretofore  accrued  to  the  people  of  New- 
foundland from  traffic  with  United  States  fishermen  under  the  opera- 
tion of  any  treaty.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  it 
is  true,  as  stated  in  the  Answer,  that  large  numbers  of  United  States 
mackerel-fishing  vessels  have  been  diverted  from  that  fishery  to  the 
Bank  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  and  hence  the  presence  at  this  time  of 
a  large  fleet  of  United  States  cod-fishing  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  that 
island. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Case  that  no  Newfoundland  fishermen  ever 
visit  the  coast  of  the  United  States  for  fishing  purposes,  and  it  is  now 
asserted  that,  even  though  the  fisheries  there  may  be  valuable  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  utterly  valueless  to  Newfoundland,  not  from 
lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Newfoundlanders,  as  alleged,  but  be- 
cause they  have  a  teeming  fishery  at  their  own  door  and  could  not 
advantageously  resort  to  localities  so  remote.  The  contrary,  however, 
is  the  case  with  the  United  States,  whose  fishermen  are  compelled  ta 
seek  foreign  fishing-grounds. 

The  assertion  that  the  United  States  cod-fishery  has  declined  in 
amount  and  value,  if  this  be  sustained,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an 
argument  against  the  claim  for  compensation,  but  it  may  very  fairly,, 
and  with  force,  be  contended  that,  in  view  of  the  material  and  unques- 
tionable benefits  conferred  upon  the  United  States  by  the  Washington 
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Treaty,  and  the  free  exercfse  of  those  privileges,  the  falling'^off  would 
have  been  mach  more  considerable  had  the  treaty  not  existed. 

The  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,.  '<  that  they  desired 
to  secore  the  privilege  of  nsing  onr  fisheries,  not  .for  their  commercial 
or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion,'' is  not  maintainable,  for,  while  the  Treaty  of  Washington  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  that  vigilance  in  the  protection  of 
British  rights,  within  territorial  waters  of  the  island,  by  throwing  open 
all  its  preserves  to  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  necessary  protection  was  not  the  conse* 
quence  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  immediate 
result  of  a  system  of  encroachment  by  the  fishermen  of  that  country  in 
British  waters,  not  in  accordance  with  the  observance  of  international 
rights — ^for,  notwithstanding  the  Gonvention  of  1818,  they  have  con- 
tinually attempted  to  participate  in  privileges  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  thus  causing  much  annoyance 
and  vexation  between  the  two  nations,  and  forcing,  as  it  were,  the 
present  arrangement,  to  avoid  difficulties  between  two  peoples  whose 
mercantile  as  well  as  social  and  hereditary  connections  should  be  char- 
acterized by  respect  for  mutual  rights. 
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DOCUMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  SEOBETABY  OP  THE  HALIFAX  COMMIS- 
SION, AND  BEAD  AT  THE  SITTING  HELD  ON  THE  30TH  DAY  OF  JULY, 
1877,  IN  SUPPOBT  op  the  "case  OP  HEB  BBITANNIC  MAJESTY'S 
OOVBBNMENT.'^ 

I. 

Extract  of  a  report  from  Mr.  E,  E.  Derby  to  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward^ 
dated  January^  1867,  p.  44. 

The  nnmber  of  vessels  in  the  fisheries  has  ranged  since  1850  ^m 
2,414  to  3,815  in  1862.  besides  boats  in  the  shore  fisheries.  Six  hnndred 
sail  of  these  vessels  nave  in  a  single  season  fished  for  mackerel  in  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Ghalenrs,  and  taken  fish  to  the  amonnt 
of  $4,500,000. 

KoTE. — ^Nearly  one-fonrth  of  onr  fishing-fleet,  with  a  tonnage  of  40,000 
to  50,000  tons,  worth  $5,000,000.  to  $7,000,000  annnally,  fish  near  the 
three-mile  line  of  the  provinces. 

II. 

Extract  from  the  same  report^  p.  78. 

In  1865  vessels  in  the  cod-fishery  are  estimated  to  average  from  800 
to  1,000  quintals  of  dry  fish.  In  the  mackerel  business,  from  500  to  700 
barrels.  Dry  fish  are  now  worth  $8  to  $9  per  qnintal,  and  mackerel  $12 
to  $15  per  barrel. 

in. 

Extract  from  the  same  report^  p.  79. 

Estimate  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  for  1859,  by  Hon.  L.  Sabine, 
Secretary  of  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 

The  tonnage  alone  is  official.  The  sea  and  whale  are  estimated  on 
official  data;  the  shell,  lake,  river,  &c.,  rest  on  some  well-ascertained 
fiEk^ts. 

Sea  (as  cod,  hake,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibat,  pollack,  and  sea- her- 
ring): 

Tonnage 175,306 

Value  of  fish  and  oil $6,730,000 

Oapitalinvested $7,280,000 

Note. — ^The  official  tonnage  is  less.  The  difference  is  added  for 
boats  employed  in  the  shore  fisheries,  which  are  neither  enrolled  nor 
licensed. 
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IV. 

Fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island^  pursued  by  Americans. 

GoYEBioiEin?  House,  Ohablottbtown,  P.  E.  L, 

February  17,  1874. 

SiE;:^With  reference  to  your  dispatch  No.  610  on  297,  of  the  24th  of 
November  last,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  a  minute  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  12th  February,  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries  and  fish  trade  of  this  province,  in  connection  with  the  claim  for 
compensation  provided  for  by  Article  XXII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, as  required  by  his  excellency  the  governor-general ;  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  legislative  council  and  assembly  to  the 
Queen,  and  a  copy  of  minute  of  the  executive  council  of  the  2d  February, 
1873,  both  therein  referred  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

E.  HODGSON, 
AdministraUMr. 
The  Hon.  the  Segbetaby  of  State, 

Ottawa. 

Extracts  from  minutes  of  the  executive  council  of  Pnnce  Edward  Island. 

Council  Chambbe,  February  12, 1874. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  in  committee : 

Present :  Mr.  Owen,  Mn  Haviland,  Mr.  Brecken,  Mr.  Teo,  Mr.  Lefurgy, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Arseueault. 
The  following  minute  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to 

his  honor  the  8^miuis]trait(Mr  of  the  government: 

1.  The  executive  council  in  committee  having  had  under  consideration 
several  communications  from  the  government  of  the  Dominion  bearing 
date  respectively  the  15tb  October,  16th  November,  and  12th  December, 
1873,  requesting  this  government  to  furnish  a  report  ^^  regarding  the 
fisheries  and  fish  trade  of  this  island,  connected  with  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation provided  by  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,''  beg  to 
report  as  follows : 

2.  That  in  any  estimate  which  may  be  made  of  the  value  of  our  island 
fisheries,  no  credit  can  be  given  or  allowance  made  for  the  nominal 
privileges  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Articles  19  and 
21  of  said  treaty,  inasmuch  as  the  fisheries  in  and  around  this  island 
are  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the 
multifarious  appliances  of  bay-nets,  traps,  weirs,  &c.,  which  have  almost 
destroyed  the  sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  situation  of  this  islai^d  in  the  Gjalf  of  St.  Lawrence  makes  it 
one  of  the  best  fishing  stations  in  the  world,  whilst  along  its  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  sea-coast  every  mile  abounds  in  cod,  hake,  haddock, 
salmon,  and  mackerel,  as  well  as  other  fish,  during  the  proper  seasons. 

Thus  situated,  fishermen  are  induced  to  use  its  ports  in  preference 
to  other  ports  of  the  Dominion  ohthe  mainland. 

4.  With  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Gharlottetown  to  Boston,  and 
daily  communication  by  rail  with  the  diflferent  outports  of  this  island, 
the  American  fisherman  will  be  enabled  to  place  his  catch  weekly  in  the 
United  States  market  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  from  sdl  ports  of 
this  island,  receive  new  outfits,  and  continue  his  fishing  during  the  sea- 
son, thus  saving  the  long  and  dangerous  passage  of  each  trip  to  and 
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from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  enabling  vessels  to  make  three  or  four 
saccessful  trips  instead  of  one. 

5.  The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  ''free  fishery"  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  be  shown  by  the  decrease  in  their  tonnage 
and  men  from  1862  to  1868.  In  1862,  whilst  they  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Reciprocity  Ti*eaty  of  1854,  the  United  States  had  employed  in 
tbe  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  203,000  tons,  which  diminished  in  1868  to 
84,000  tons.  Last  year  the  United  States  had,  according  to  a  late  re- 
port, '<  one  thousand  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone, 
worth  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  manned  by  more  than  12,000  seamen  ; 
and  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  alon^  sent  out  more  than  400  of 
these  vessels.'' 

6.  In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Consul  Jackson,  in  his  ^^Be|>ort  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,"  places  the  total 
provincial  fisheries  at  $11,759,530,  and  the  United  States  fisheries  at 
17,000,000.  Owing  to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  our  statistics 
have  been  collected,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the  question, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  For  example,  in  the  report  above  referred 
to,  Prince  Edward  is  put  down  as  yielding  only  $169,580.90,  which  is 
below  our  export  alone  for  that  year.  Besides  this,  our  exports  could 
not  possibly  show  what  fish  were  taken  inside  the  ^'  three-mile  line  "  by 
OQr  own  fishermen,  much  less  by  foreigners. 

Annexed,  marked  A,  is  a  statistical  return  showing  the  description  of 
property  used  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  our  fish- 
ermen, within  the  three-mile  line,  for  the  year  1871,  by  which  it  appears 
that  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  fishing 
pursuits ;  that  the  average  value  catch  per  man  for  the  same  is  two 
handred  dollars,  the  whole  catch  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
saDd  dollars,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  therein  1,646. 

7.  It  is  alleged,  as  we  believe  untruly,  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
mackerel  taken  by  the  United  States  fishing-fleet  is  obtained  or  caught 
outside  the  *^  three-mile  line,"  but  this  we  do  not  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
as  we  have  no  doubt,  from  information  obtained  from  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  that  <<  inside'^  and  ^^  outside"  fishing 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  inside  fishery 
in  general  is  more  productive  and  remunerative  than  the  outside  fish- 
ery. 

8.  Prom  the  Ist  July  to  the  1st  October  is  the  mackerel  season  around 
onr  coasts,  during  which  time  the  United  States  fishing-fioet  pursues  its 
work ;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1872  over  one  thousand  sail  of 
United  States  schooners  from  40  to  100  tons  were  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  alone,  from  this  fact,  together  with  our  experience  arising  from 
the  collection  of  '^  Light  money  "  (now  abolished),  as  well  as  from  actual 
observation,  a  fair  average  of  United  States  vessels  fishing  around  our 
coast  daring  the  season  referred  to  may  be  safely  stated  at  three  hun- 
dred sail ;  and  as  a  season's  work  is  usually  about  six  hundred  barrels 
per  vessel,  we  may  fairly  put  down  one-third  of  the  catch  as  taken  in- 
side the  ^Hhree-mile  limit;"  which  should  give  the  following  result:  300 
aail  at  200  barrels  each,  60,000  barrels,  at  say  $5  »>er  barrel  for  net  cost  of 
fish  above  $300,000,  as  the  yearly  value  of  the  mackerel  alone  taken 
from  our  shores ;  or,  as  has  been  shown  in  paragraphs,  each  one  of  our 
own  men  engaged  in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishing  in  boats  shared  two 
handred  dollars  per  man. 

9.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  observations  relate  solely 
to  the  mackerel  fishery,  by  far  the  most  important  in  our  estimation; 
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the  other  descriptions  of  fisheries  within  the  three  mile  boundary,  the 
right  to  prosecQte  which  is  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
we  conceive  to  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  supposed  privileges 
conceded  to  British  subjects  on  the  American  coasts. 

10.  This  government  trusts  that  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
will  not  be  overlooked  at  the  conference  about  to  take  place,  namely, 
the  preservation  of  our  fisheries,  by  making  effectual  provisions  against 
throwing  offal  on  the  fishing  grounds,  as  well  as  preventing  the  setting 
of  traps,  weirs,  &c.,  unless  under  very  stringent  regulations. 

11.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment the  annexed  minute  of  council,  bearing  date  the  2d  February, 
1873,  together  with  the  address  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
from  both  houses  of  the  local  legislature,  during  the  session  of  1873, 
respecting  the  claims  of  the  people  of  this  province  for  a  return  of  duties 
justly  due  to  them  from  the  United  States  Government  under  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  in  said  minute  of  council  and  address,  in  order  that 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  may  be  enabled  to  press  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  these  claims  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  justice  and  honor  of 
the  United  States  Government  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fish- 
ery Commission. 

A. — Statistics  of  abstract  returns  from  the  census  taJcen  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  the  year  1871. 

Number  of  fishing  establishments 1.76 

Barrels  of  mackerel  cured  last  year 16,047 

Barrels  of  herring  or  alewives 16,831 

Qaintals  of  codfish  or  hake 15,649 

Ponnds  of  hake  cared  last  year 12,522 

Gallons  of  fish-oil  made  last  year 11,662 

Quantity  of  preserved  shell  and  other  fish  prepared  last  year lbs . .  6, 711 

Salmon  taken  last  year,  value  £368  10« fl,  195. 58 

Number  of  fish  barrels  manufactured  last  year 42,278 

Number  of  cooper-shops 65 

Number  of  boats  owned  for  fishing  purposes * 1,183 

Number  of  men  en^a^^  in  fishing. 1,646 

Mackerel,  barrels  of,  increase '. 8,884 

Herring  and  alewives,  decrease .'>,584 

Codfish,  quintals,  decrease 24,126 

Fish-oil,  decrease  in  gallons 5,947 

Certified. 

WILLIAM  C.  DESBRISAY, 
Assiatani  Clerk  Executive  Council, 


Claim  for  refund  of  duties  on  fish  and  Jish-oiL 
[Copy.] 

At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  executive  council  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  in  the  council  chamber,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1872, 

Present :  The  honorable  Mr.  Pope,  the  honorable  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr. 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Lefurgy. 

The  following  minute,  addressed  to  the  Bight  Honorable  Earl  Kimber- 
ley,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
subject  of  his  lordship's  dispatch,  Ko.  48,  of  date  the  30th  December, 
1871,  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Robinson,  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  ordered  to  be  handed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  for  transmission 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  Kimberly,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c. : 
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The  committee  of  the  executive  cooncil  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have 
had  aoder  consideration  yoar  lordship's  dispatch,  No.  48,  dated  the 
30th  December,  1871,  addressed  to  Lienteuant-Governor  Robinson,  on 
the  subject  of  the  ^^  refund  of  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on 
fishoil  and  fish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  during  the  season 
of  1871;''  also  dispatch,  No.  69,  iiated  25th  July,  from  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Robinson  to  your  lordship  on  the  same  subject ;  also  copy  of 
a  dispatch  dated  at  Washington,  12th  May,  1871,  addressed  to  Earl 
Granville  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
inclosing  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hamilton  Fish,  esq.,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  dated  8th  May,  1871,  with  Sir 
E.  Thornton's  reply  thereto,  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  provisional 
arrangement  he  wished  to  make  with  the  respective  colonies  named 
therein  until  legislative  action  could  be  had. 

In  Mr.  Fish's  letter  of  8th  May  last  he  proposed  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

That  as  the  treaty  oonld  not  oome  iDto  full  operation  until  the  leffislation  contem- 
plated in  that  instrnment  shall  have  taken  place,  and  as  it  seems  to  oe  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  both  governments,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of  the 
teeaty,  that  the  citizens  or  the  United  States  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  that  lib- 
erty dnrinff  the  present  season,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  express  to  yon  his 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  will  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  to  make  on  their  own  behalf  aud  to  urge  the  goveroment  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  Newfoundland  to  make,  for  the 
•eaaon  referred  to,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  relaxations  and  regula- 
tions as  it  may  respectively  be  in  their  power  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  admission 
of  American  fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  to  them  by  the 
treaty.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  British  subjects  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  specified 
in  the  treaty ;  but  as  the  admission  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  of  any  ar- 
ticles which  are  by  law  subject  to  duty  cannot  be  allowed  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  the  President  will,  in  case  the  above  suggestion  meets  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,  recommend  and  urge  upon  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  that 
any  duties  which  may  have  been  collected  on  and  a^r  the  first  day  of  July  next  on 
fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  shall  be  returned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  payiug  the  same,  if  a 
similar  arrangement  is  made  with  respecc  to  the  admission  into  the  Britsh  Possessions 
offish-oil  and  fish  (with  certain  exceptions  as  in  the  treaty),  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government, 
and  on  the  24th  of  July  last  an  order  was  issued  in  accordance  there- 
with. From  that  date  American  fishermen  had  free  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  of  this  island,  and  landed  fish  and  fish-oii  without  being 
charged  any  duty  therefor;  while  the  merchants  of  this  island,  placing 
full  faith  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Fish's  proposal,  exported  their  fish  to 
the  United  States,  relying  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  never  doubting  but  that  the  President  would 
recommend  to  and  urge  upon  Congress,  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  relundiug  of  the  duties  which  they  had  paid. 

The  committee  of  the  executive  council  now  learn  with  great  surprise 
that,  on  inquiries  being  made  on  the  subject  of  refunding  those  duties, 
the  ITnited  States  Government  have  replied  that  the  President  did  not 
intend  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Fish's  proposition.  It  would  appear  that  the  ground  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  declining  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  introduction  of  a  bill  having  for  its  object  the  refund  of  the 
doties  paid  on  British  fish  during  the  past  season  is,  that  his  ^^proposal, 
made  through  Mr.  Fish  in  May  last,  contemplated  the  united  action  of 
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all  the  British  colonies,  and  that  it  wonld  not  be  practicable  to  separate 
them,  and  carry  into  effect  for  one  what  the  President  was  willing  to 
recommend  for  all  those  colonies. 

The  committee  sabmit  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  itself  recognizes 
the  power  of  each  colonial  government  or  legislature  to  act  for  itself 
independently  of  the  other ;  that  no  legislation  on  the  part  of  one  of 
those  governments  can  interfere  with,  or  affect,  or  bind  the  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  colonial  government. 

That  the  government  of  this  island  did,  on  the  recommendation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Imperial  Government,  on  the  24th  July  last,  issue  an  order  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fish,  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  within  this  island,  and 
admitting  American  fishermen  to  the  free  use  of  its  fisheries  during  the 
season  of  1871 ;  that  American  fishermen  at  once  availed  themselves  of 
this  valuable  privilege,  and  during  the  season  of  1871  were  not  molested 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  around  the  shores  of  this  island. 
That  the  United  States  consul  resident  here  was  duly  notified  of  the 
relaxations  made  in  favor  of  American  fishermen,  and  that  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  was  at  the  same  time  informed  by  telegraph,  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Eobinson,  that  the  pioposals  of  Mr.  Fish  were  agreed  to  by 
the  goveinment  of  this  island ;  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  accei)ted  all  the  advantages  thus  conferred  upon  their  fishermen 
during  the  whole  season  of  1871 :  and  now  when  the  season  has  ended, 
and  application  to  them  to  iulfilf  their  part  of  the  agreement  thus  vir- 
tually made,  they  repudiate  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  for  the  advan- 
tages they  received,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of  the  provinces  named 
did  not  virtually  accept  their  proposals. 

If  they  purposed  taking  this  course  they  shoald  at  once,  on  becoming 
aware  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  not  acceded 
to  their  proposals,  have  intimated  to  the  government  of  this  island, 
through  the  proper  official  channel,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
fulfill  their  own  stipulations  nnless  united  action  was  taken  on  them  by 
all  the  colonies,  and  have  forbidden  their  fishermen  to  fish  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Befundiug  those  duties  to  the  parties  who  pay  the  same  is,  by  Mr. 
Fish's  proposal,  made  contingent  only  on  the  suggestion  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  by  any  united  action 
of  colonial  governments.  That  it  did  meet  the  approval  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Imperial  Government  is  proved  by  your  lordship's  dispatch,  Ko. 
444,  dated  17th  June,  1871,  addressed  to  Lord  Lisgar,  as  well  as  by 
the  action  of  the  government  of  this  island,  on  the  24th  July  last,  and 
by  the  free  admission,  during  the  present  season,  of  American  fish  and 
fish-oil  to  the  ports  of  this  island,  and  of  American  fishermen  to  the 
privilege  of  the  inshore  fisheries  thereof. 

The  committee  of  the  executive  council,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be 
their  dnty  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  lordship  to  this  extra- 
ordinary breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
by  which  our  mercantile  men  will  sustain  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  and 
they  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government  will  cause  the  British 
minister  at  Washington  to  continue  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the  United 
States  Government  the  necessity  of  paying  a  claim  the  justice  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  not  having  yet  been  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  provinces  named  therein,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
repudiation  by  the  United  States  of  the  provisional  arrangement  of  last 
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season  will,  if  sach  a  coarse  be  persisted  in,  materially  strengthen  the 
opposition  to  measares  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  said  treaty. 

JAMBS  O.  POPE. 
J.  HEATH  HAVILAND, 

Colonial  Secretary. 
FBEDEEICK  BREKEN, 

A  ttomey-  OeneraL 
A.  A.  MoDONALD. 
WM.  RICHARDS. 
JOHN  LEPURGY. 
(Certified.) 

William  0.  Dbsbrisay, 

Assistant  ClerJc  Executive  Council. 

Tj  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty : 

Most  Gracious  SovEREiaN:  We,  Your  Majesty's  dutifal  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  legislative  conncil  and  hoase  of  assembly  of  Yoar  Majesty's 
island,  Prince  Edward,  in  colonial  parliament  convened,  desire  to  ap- 
proach Your  Majesty  and  respectfally  submit  to  Your  Majesty  that,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  Ddwling  street,  17th  June,  1871,  addressed  by  the 
right  honorable  the  Earl  Kimberley,  Your  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  to  tne  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  with  which  dispatch  were  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington,  on  May  8,  by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners :  of 
two  notes  which  had  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fish  ;  and  of  a  dispatch  of  even  date  addressed  by  Earl  Kimberley  to 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  stating  the  views  of  Her  Majesty 
on  these  important  documents,  Your  Majesty's  Imperial  Government 
strongly  urged  upon  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  that,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Kimberley  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  in  1854  ;  and 
the  application  maide  by  the  United  Scates  Government  should  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prince  Edward  Island,  so  that  American  fishermen  should 
be  allowed,  during  the  season  of  1871,  the  provisional  use  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  by  the  treaty. 

That  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  your  Imperial  Government,  the 
government  of  this  island  promptly  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  the  liberty  which  was  intended  to  be  secured  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

That  the  note  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  dated  8th  May, 
1871,  was  considered  by  the  government  of  this  island  a  proposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  "  That  should  the 
government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  admit  American  citizens  to  fish 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  Your  Majesty  on  the  coasts  of  this 
island  during  the  year  of  1871,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
woald  recommend  and  urge  upon  Congress,  at  their  next  session, 
that  any  duties  which  should  be  collected  on  and  after  the  1st  July, 
1871,  on  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  should  be  returned  and  refunded  to  the  parties  paying  the  same, 
shoald  a  similar  arrangement  be  made  with  respect  to  the  admission 
into  Prince  Edward  Island  of  fishoil  and  fish  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States." 

That  several  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  and  others,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  during  the  year  1871,  quantities  of  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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That  although  sach  importers  of  fiahoil  and  fish  have  demanded  the 
return  of  the  duties  collected  by  the  United  States  Government  on  and 
after  Ist  July,  1871,  upon  such  flshoil  and  fish,  such  duties  have  not 
been  returned  to  them. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  we  believe,  allege  as  a 
reason  for  not  refunding  such  duties,  that  the  proposal  made  in  Mr. 
Fish's  note  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  May,  1871,  contemplated  the 
nnited  action  of  all  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  separate  them,  or  carry  into  effect  for 
Prince  Edward  Island  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  recommend  for  all  those  colonies. 

That  on  the  26th  September,  1871,  Mr.  Isaac  G.  Hall,  an  American 
merchant  largely  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  fish-oil  and  fish  from 
this  island  to  the  United  State;^,  addressed  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  this  island  a  note,  in  which  he  stated  in  effect  that  recent  reports 
from  the  United  States  led  to  the  belief  that  the  refusal  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  might  work 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  this  islands,  and  prejudice  her  claims  to  a 
return  of  duties^ 

That  to  this  pote  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor  Robinson 
replied,  in  a  note  dated  29th  September,  1871,  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Hall's  apprehensions  were  unfounded,  which  opinion,  we  believe,  was 
indorsed  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  speaking  for  your  Majesty's  Imperial 
Government. 

That  the  duties  paid  to  the  United  States  Government,  on  and  after 
the  1st  July,  1871,  on  fish-oil  and  fish,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  season,  amount  to  $47,293,  or  there- 
abouts, of  which  sum  about  $22,212  were  paid  by  subjects  of  Your 
Majesty. 

We  most  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  that  those  of  Your 
Majesty's  subjects  who  in  the  year  1871  imported  fish-oil  and  fish  into 
the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
believing  that  the  duties  collected  thereui»on  by  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  refunded  to  them,  and  whose  claim  for  a  return 
of  such  duties  has  been  refused  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  loss  of  such  duties  by  reason 
of  the  United  States  Government  construing  the  offer  contained  in  Mr. 
Fish's  note  of  the  8th  May  differently  from  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

That  inasmuch  as  neither  the  government  of  this  island,  nor  those  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  claim  the  return  of  such  duties,  have  the 
right  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  we  humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty  will  take  the  premises 
under  your  gracious  consideration,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
those  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  now  suffer  loss  by  reason  of  the 
United  States  Government  refusing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  in  1871  per- 
mitted to  fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Your  Majesty  on  the 
coasts  of  this  island,  and  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  within  such  waters, 
and  upon  this  island,  upon  equal  terms  with  the  subjects  of  Your 
Majesty. 
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EeoapiiulaHon  of  thefiahing  UoenMB  issued  to  American  veeeeU  during  the  years  of  1866, 1807, 
1868,  and  1869,  in  the  several  provUioes  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  irtM  the  tonnage 
and  amownt  of  license-fee. 


Number  of 
vee^iels. 

Tonnage. 

Amount  of 
Ucenaefee. 

1806. 
Nova  Sootla 

•  854 

1 

10 
80 

18.779 
96 
909 

19,380  50 
13  00 

Kew  Brans  wiok 

Qaebco 

996  00 

Fiinoo  Edwaii^  ItUuid 

3.339  35 

454 

94,069^ 

13,037  85 

1667. 
Nova  SootU 

960 

13,098 

13,098  00 

New  Branswiok 

Qaebec 

PrinflA icii««r«i  Ttfand ..  . 

96 

l,-«80^ 

1.786  091 

SOS 

15.417^ 

IS,  714  99| 

1868. 

40 

9.345 

4.690  00 

New  Bmoswick... 

Qaebec 

7 
5 

969 

854^ 

594  00 

Prinoe  Edward  laland 

616  75 

61 

%Wl^ 

6,894  75 

1860. 
Nova  Scotia 

16 
8 
7 
6 

646 

0 

307 

1.909  00 
18  00 

New  BraoBwiok 

Quebec 

794  00 

ISHtiaa  ie<1«i^n^  T^lftn^ 

513  851 

31 

1.866^ 

9,617  851 

Licenses  issued  1866, 1867, 1868,  and  1869. 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Branswiok 

Qaebec 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Tbtal 


3 
94 
196 


841 


35^608 

35 

1,951 


44,507^ 


90.900  50 

31  00 

1. 614  00 

6^950  87 


37,105  37 


DlPARTlCBirr  OV  MABXinB  ard  Fibhbiubb, 

Ottawa,  Jkeember  31, 1876. 


W.  P.  WHITCHER, 

Oommiuioner  €/ Fidmiss, 


VI. 

Extract  from  annual  report  of  Pierre  Foriin^  esq.^  in  command  of  La  Oana* 
dienne^  during  the  season  of  1865  (p  51). 

The  most  reliable  reports  give  not  less  than  from  1,200  to  1,500  schoon- 
ers as  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  employed 
in  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Gnlf,  and  the  produce  is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 300,000  barrels  of  fish,  worth  2,000,000  of  dollars.  From  200  to 
300  of  these  schooners  resort  to  onr  fishery-grounds,  either  off  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  or  on  the  coast  of  Oasp^,  and  1  believe  that  the  annual 
take  of  mackerel  by  those  vessels  is  from  15,000  to  30,000  barrels.  The 
town  of  Oloncester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  alone  sends  out  500 
or  600  schooners  to  this  fishery,  and  they  are  the  finest  vessels  of  the 
class  which  can  be  found  anywhere. 
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vn. 

Extract  firom  a  report  from  Col.  R.  D.  Cutts  to  the  Hon.  W.  H,  Bewardj 
dated  WashingUm^  January  7y  1869.  (See  pages  32  and  33  of  Senate  Ex. 
Doe.  No.  34,  Forty  second  Congress^  second  session.) 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Colonies  large  nambers  of  whales  continned  to  freqnent  the  seas  ad- 
joiuing  the  northern  coasts.  The  whale-fishery  was  commenced  by  New 
England  in  1690,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards  was  prosecuted  by  boats 
from  the  shore.  Vessels  were  then  built  and  equipped  for  the  more  dis- 
tant whaling-grounds,  and  in  1778  Massachusetts  is  reported  to  have 
had  304  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,000  tons,  engaged  in 
the  pursuit.  At  that  period  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Gape 
Ood  monopolized  the  business.  In  1783  New  Bedford  entered  the  arena, 
and,  soon  taking  the  lead,  advanced  far  ahead  of  her  home  competitors^ 
and  for  the  last  thirty  years  her  whalers,  scattered  on  every  sea,  have 
been  more  numerous  and  more  daring  than  those  of  all  other  nations 
combined.  During  the  war  declared  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  the 
whale-fishery  was  gradually  suspended.  In  1817  it  was  recommenced 
with  a  tonnage  of  5,000  tons,  and  increased  gradually  until  1846,  and 
then,  after  considerable  fluctuations,  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
Id  1858,  when  the  registered  tonnage  employed  was  officially  reported 
at  198,593,  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  commercial  marine  of  either  Bus- 
sia  or  Denmark.  Between  1858  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
the  tonnage  had  very  sensibly  decreased,  owing  to  the  lessening  de- 
mand for  oil  for  lighting  purposes ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion  the  decline  was  accelerated,  the  number  of  tons  employed  hav- 
ing  fallen  from  145,734  in  1861,  to  84,233  in  1865,  or  to  about  the  same 
tonnage  which  was  similarly  engaged  thirty-five  years  previously. 
Since  1865  the  tonnage  has  slightly  increased. 

The  falling  off  in  the  whaling  business  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  more  general  introduction  of  gas,  and  especially  to  the  discovery  of 
petroleum.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  nearly  70,000,000 
gallons  of  refined  and  crude  petroleum,  valued  at  $24,000,000  currency^ 
were  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  divided  more  generally  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  than  any  single  article  which  is  the  subject  of 
commerce.  In  addition  to  the  decline,  from  these  causes,  in  the  demand 
for  train  and  spermaceti  oil,  the  whaling  interests  have  suffered,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion,  from  the  expenses  of  outfit,  which  have  trebled, 
from  the  increase  in  the  pay  and  cost  of  subsistence  of  officers  and  men, 
and  in  the  rate  of  insurance  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  Formerly  vessels 
ranging  in  capacity  from  300  to  400  tons  could  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  merchant-service  after  they  had  been  engaged  three  or  four  years 
in  Uie  carrying  trade,  and  these,  when  strengthened  and  recoppered, 
made  the  best  of  whalers,  l^o  such  class  of  vessels  it  is  said  can  now 
be  purchased,  the  tonnage  of  merchantmen  being  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  fisheries,  and  the  building  of  new  vessels  is  enormously 
expensive  for  a  mere  adventure.  During  the  rebellion  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  whale  ships  were  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  stone 
blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and  in  one  week,  ^tween  the  22d  and  29th 
of  June,  1865,  twenty-one  of  the  Arctic  whalers  of  the  best  class  were 
burned  by  Waddel  in  the  rebel  steamship  Shenandoah  in  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  entrance  to  Behring  Strait,  be* 
sides  those  which  he  had  previously  burned  in  April  at  the  Island  of 
Ascension  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific    It  may  be  also  added  that  thd 
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whales,  having  been  hotly  parsaed  by  nearly  600  whalers  during  each 
of  the  fifteen  years  preceding  I860,  had  become,  and  still  continued  to 
be,  wild,  restless  and  suspicions;  larger  numberiB  of  them  seeking  a 
refuge  in  the  Polar  Basin.  From  this  last  cause  the  time  required  to 
^fiU  up''  has  been  greatly  increased.  A  relaxation  in  the  chase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  those  in  pursuit  will  bring  the  whales  back 
tx>  more  aeeessible  seas  aad  make  them  less  suspicions  at  the  sound  of 
tiieoar. 

VIIL 

Extract  of  report  of  Mr.  William  Smithy  controller  of  euatome  and  navi- 
gation latti  at  Saint  John^  Ifew  Brunswiekj  dated  24:th  Siftembetj  1866 
(p.  13). 

A  practtCAl  persoa  of  this  city  informs  me  that  he,  along  with  a  part- 
ner, boilt  a  new  vessel  last  year  expressly  for  the  mackerel  fishery  in 
the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Obaleur.  The  vessel  was 
71  tons  register,  and  cost,  ready  for  sea,  $4,800.  During  last  season, 
when  she  was  employed  in  this  trade,  she  took  nearly  600  barrels  of 
mackerel,  which  realized  in  Halifax  and  Boston  $6,000;  after  deducting 
all  the  expenses  of  the  season,  amounting  to  $4,800,  she  left  to  the 
owners  a  net  profit  oi  $1,200,  or  25  per  cent  on  the  investment.  He 
states  the  average  catch  of  American  fishermen,  for  the  season,  to  be 
about  1$  barrels  of  mackerel  to  the  ton,  aad  as  the  license-fee  is  50  cents 
per  ton,  it  sutjects  the  American  fishermen^  if  they  take  out  a  license, 
to  a  tax  of  about  5  cents  per  Imrrel  on  their  fish ;  but  onr  fishermen  are 
subjected  to  a  dnty  of  $2  per  barrel  on  taking  their  mackerel  into  ports 
in  the  dnited  States,  giving  an  advantage  to  American  fishermen  over 
our  own  people  of  $1.95  per  barrel,  which  precludes  our  people  from 
oompeting  with  the  Americans  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  as  the  States  is 
the  chief  market  for  this  description  of  fish. 

IX. 

Extract  fi^om  a  report  on  the  eea  and  river  fisheriee  of  New  Bmnetoick,  hf 
M.  H.  Perley^  eeq.j  Her  Maje8t^$  emigration  ofjCeer  at  St.  John^  New 
Brunswick  (printed  in  1852). 

Page  2^9. — ^It  was  stated  that  early  in  July  there  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sail  of  American  vessels  Ashing  io  Miramichi  Bay,  at  the  distance 
of  five  to  ten  miles  from  Portage  Island,  and  that  they  all  obtained  full 
fares  of  No.  3  mackerel.  One  of  these  schooners  entered  the  Miramichi 
Biver,  and  went  up  as  far  as  Oak  Point,  trading  with  the  settlers  for 
salmon.  The  master  of  this  vessel  exchanged  two  barrels  of  snperfine 
flour  for  each  barrel  of  salmon,  but  he  neither  entered  nor  paid  duties 
on  what  he  landed.  He  took  the  dimensions  of  the  various  nets  in  use, 
and  told  the  fishermen  he  would  furnish  them  next  year  with  similar 
nets  at  half  the  prices  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay.  These  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  have,  during  the  last  three  years,  traded  at  Fox 
Island,  on  the  soath  side  of  Miramichi  Bay. 

Pa^e  33. — ^The  harbor  of  little  Shippagan  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  well  sheltered ;  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  American  fishing- vessels 
during  heavy  easterly  storms,  and  as  many  as  ninety  sail  of  these  ves- 
sels have  been  observed  in  this  harbor  at  one  time. 

Page  44:. — Six  or  seven  American  schooners  had  been  cruising  off 
Grande  Anoe  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  mackerel  fishing ;  they  had 
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an  taken  full  fares  and  left  the  coast.  They  frequently  eame  in  close 
to  the  shore.  While  they  were  asing  their  pecniiar  mode  of  fishing,  the 
cod-Ushers  conld  not  procure  any  mackerel  for  bait^  and  their  fiining 
Boffered  in  consequenee,  there  being  no  clams  here. 

Pages  49^  50. — Several  American  ressels  were  off  this  place  daring  the 
season,  aud  obtained  fall  f^res  of  mackerel }  they  injured  the  cod  fish^ 
ing  materially  by  depriving  the  fishers  of  their  bait« 

Page  52. — ^At  one  time  during  the  past  summer  there  were  five  Ameri- 
can schooners  atanehor,  about  a  mile  from  Messrs.  Bobins's  establishment* 
They  fished  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  point  of  the  beach 
for  mackerel,  and  obtained  full  fares ;  some  of  the  vessels  had  900  bar- 
rels ;  while  they  were  fishing  they  destroyed  the  shore  fishery  for  cod, 
as  the  fishers  conld  not  catch  a  sufficiency  of  mackerel  for  bait. 

Page  66. — ^A  fisherman  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  named  Wolff,  was 
met  at  Bichibuctof  he  had  been  out  fishing  for  five  weeks  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  two  men  and  a  boy.  They  had  fished  in  d 
to  30  fathoms  of  water,  and  had  caught  thirty  quintals  of  cod  f  the  fish 
average  one  hundred  to  the  quintal.  Mr.  Greelman,  of  Bicbibucto,  who 
had  been  out  fishing  with  Wolff,  said  that  on  one  occasion  they  had 
taken  two  hundred  fish  in  two  hours  about  20  miles  from  Bichibucto. 
During  the  first  week  in  September  last  they  boarded  three  American 
vessels  off  the  west  cape  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  One  vessel  had 
then  450  barrels  of  mackerel,  cliiefly  No.  2,  and  was  on  her  second  trip  } 
the  other  two  vessels  had  300  barrels  each }  one  schooner  was  from 
Kewbnryport,  having  on  board  four  men  and  four  boys ;  in  one  day 
they  took  65  barrels  of  mackerel.  The  skipper  of  this  vessel  said  he 
bad  fished  for  mackerel  on  the  same  ground  in  1848,  and  his  share  of 
the  profits  that  year  was  $500. 
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Betum  of  United  States  maokereUfieUng  veaeeU  and  their  catch  in  1873,  as  reckoned  at  Port 
Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  port 


1Mb. 

KAtDflL 

FIjUMk 

^J3 

1(^ 

1 

1873. 
Jane  11 
18 

James  G.I^UT. , 

405 
400 
900 
320 
380 

ses 

380 
445 
250 
463 
SS5 
S50 
300 
315 
S30 
330 
940 
300 
910 
344 
314 
960 
900 
SOO 
350 
334 
300 
335 
360 
330 
850 
300 
180 
167 
300 
185 
345 
340 
310 
360 
280 
350 
310 
330 
830 
310 
380 
370 
330 
370 
340 
370 
160 
SOO 
330 
180 
350 
330 
310 
100 
830 
130 
330 
975 
900 
150 
950 
410 
900 
950 
910 
380 
350 
150 

Bbli. 

Lost. 
300 
100 
900 
830 
900 
330 
905 
150 

Lost. 
135 
900 
950 
900 
900 
300 
170 
145 
70 
390 
350 
900 
180 
150 

I^tJ 
975 

LosK 
930 
970 

"ho' 

370 
135 

'*866' 
335 
300 
140 
110 
180 
160 
90 

aoo* 

100 
185 

Lost 
140 

Lost 
130 

Lost 
180 

Lost 
150 
150 
390 
830 
150 

Lost 
130 
950 

"so* 

140 
830 
900 
160 
Lost 
860 

80 
970 

90 

40S 

Rattler 

do    

TOO 

Waldron  H(dmee 

Provinoetown          ...  ...  . 

300 

13 

Idella  Small 

Deerlsle    

530 

General  Grant * 

Gloucester 

600 

Ida  C.Baker 

do 

465 

Col.  Cook 

do 

700 

S.  A.  Parkhant  .^ 

Salem 

650 

Anner  Lewis .»...« 

Electric  Flaah 

Deerlsle 

400 

Gloucester  ............... 

463 

Witchcraft 

do 

350 

Gea&Lerinir 

do 

450 

Cadet 

.  ...do     

550 

Dawninf^  Day .  ........•'............... 

do 

515 

Charles  A.  Roper 

Salem 

530 

Mary  francos  .•>.••...•............. 

Deer  Isle    

430 

Merrimac 

Wellfleet 

410 

KellieM-Snow 

Sarah  E.  Smith 

do 

445 

do    

980 

17 

Carrie  Franois - 

Gloucester 

734 

M.E.Tony 

Sedgwick 

564 

Lant          

Gloucester 

do   

460 

Ocean  Lodge 

380 

Ifi 
19 

Garihaldi.r. 

do 

350 

H.  W.Pierce 

Wellfleet 

350 

CarrieP.  Rich 

Provinoetown  ........  ..... 

394 

HattieB.  West 

Gloucester 

575 

Highflier 

do 

985 

Hiram  Powers 

..  do     

490 

White  Wing 

Boston 

eoo 

Yankee  Maid 

Camden - - 

950 

Fannie  L.  Novo 

Hingham     ...    .  ....... 

440 

Pocahontas • ... 

Gloucester .... 

450 

Cr^'stal  Wave - 

Beverly 

303 

Carrie  G.  Crosby 

Boston 

300 

do     

335 

AlbioM.  Heath 

Gloucester 

57t> 

Mnry  RUftP    .... ..,.. 

do              

440 

E.  A.  Lombard 

Truro 

450 

John  Somes....... 

Wellfleet 

370 

John  Noye - 

Hingham 

400 

Gertrude  Sammers. 

Wellfleet    

410 

Edward  H.  Norton 

....do 

300 

Ettie  E.  Sylvester 

Provinoetown. 

830 

Mary  Snow -r ^, --,,,,... 

Boston 

430 

Lizzie  W.  Hannnn , ... 

Wellfleet 

310 

G.M.  Hopkins 

do 

405 

Maria  Wehster. 

do     

970 

Alpha   

c'ohaeset 

930 

J.  A.  Smith 

do 

410 

Emma  F.  Prindle 

Boston 

840 

Tidal  Wave   

Provinoetown. 

400 

tl 

D.  H.  liansfleld 

Gloucester 

160 

Roeanna 

Xy phoon  ............................. 

Salem 

380 

Gloucester 

990 

Gk>Klen  Horn 

330 

S2 

J.  H.  K«*nedy 

Bremen 

400 

Right  Bower 

Salem 

590 

Harvest  Home 

Glouoester 

530 

Harriet  Torrey 

Cohasset 

950 

Catalina 

Gloucester 

990 

[^^fTBgtlne  ......••1-T 1--1.... w.... 

....do 

950 

Helen  M.  Crosby 

Boston 

560 

John  Pew 

Swan's  Island ................. 

975 

E vanireline  ........... ................ 

Gloucester 

950 

Sarah  B.  Harris 

Boston 

990 

Addie  M.  Story 

Gloucester 

470 

Massasoit 

.do    

610 

HH.Carliss. 

Truro 

360 

Arden  Keene 

Bremen 

950 

Tiber    

Gloucester 

470 

Cvnosnre 

Booth  Bay 

460 

Pathftoder 

Gloucester 

690 

Wenonah 

Cohasset 

940 

Jos.  Hooker 

Gloucester 

300 
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Kamei 


Place. 


£5 


t 


Virion 

CMnilla 

Forest  Qoeen . 

Pianaer 

Bmma  Brown . 
Far  West . 


Qoeen  of  the  Cape  . 
CoUector. 


Ida  R  Freeman 

FredP.Frye 

McLeod..: 

Witoh  of  tbe  Ware . 

Ooldea  Eagle 

WildFiro 

GettUbarg 

Ellen  Frances 

Exchange  

David  .f;  Adams 

GoLEUaworth 

Tyro 

Ernest  F.  Norwood . . 

Lizsie  Williams 

P.L.  Wbiton 

Ljdia  A.  Harrey  . . . . 
Josephine  Swanton.. 

Edward  EvereU 

Mary  E.  Wharf 

K.C.  Smith 

Wm.  H.  Thnrston  . . . 

Golden  Kale 

GeaaSontwell 

Gkrremor 

Freedom 

Gleaner 

Clytle 

Oils  D.  Dana 

Aaron  Perkins 

Fleetwood 

Nevada 

J.  O.  Friend,  Jan 

Joseph  O 

Alice  M.Goald 

Constitatlon 

Peerless...^ 

Wyoming 

Hattie&  Clark 

Sarah  C.  Wharf 

Snow  Sqaall 

KateMoClintook.... 

Tiger 

Kobert  Emmitt 

Nevada 

James  Pool 

Lookout 

Diploma 

Lsncet 

Merriroao 

Rushligbt 

Wm.H.Baymond... 

EttaGolt 

Saroael  Cmwpll 

D.KWoodbnry 

PhCBUiX 

Carleton 

West  Point 

Rdmnnd  Borke 

JnUett 

Finance 

B.L.Bowe 

Little  Kate 

Oliver  Eldridge 

Angle  a  Friend 

Scar  of  the  East 

Abbie  Dodge 

W.E.Ten7 

Alice 

Sarah  E.Babson 

Lottie  £.  Cook 

A.J.Franklin 

Sea  Spray 


Hingham 

Cohasset , 

Gloucester 

do 

Deer  Isle 

Gloucester 

Boston , 

Deer  Isle 

Wellfleet 

Boston 

Cohasset 

Boston 

Deer  Isle , 

Gloucester 

do 

do 

Hingham , 

Salem 

Gloucester 

Newbaryport.... 

Gloucester 

Camden 

Hingham 

Glouc«ster 

Booth  Bay 

Gloucester 

Wellfleet 

ao 

Gloucester 

Swan's  Island.... 

Gloucester 

Deer  Isle 

Gloucester 

do    

do 

do 

Salem 

North  Haven  ... 

Gloucester 

do 

do 

Portland 

Gloucester 

do 

do 

do 

do..., 

Deer  Isle  ■ 

Booth  Bay 

Portland 

Gloucester 

North  Haven  ... 

Booth  Bay 

Gloucester 

Booth  Bay 

Gloucester 

Wellfleet 

Gloucester 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

Newburyport... 

do ,... 

Qlonoesteir 

do 

do 

do......... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Salem 

Newburyport... 

do 

Gloucester 

Newbaryport... 


BMt. 
190 
1S5 
335 
310 
MO 
SOO 
150 

seo 

350 
390 


BbU. 

90 
175 
900 
350 


Lost. 
130 
160 
950 
980 


990 
340 


340 
950 


360 
900 


340 
400 
103 


950 

900 
79 


180 
950 
995 


990 
900 


990 
950 
950 
330 


Lost 
150 


105 
975 
335 
300 
900 
990 
300 
300 
300 
800 
110 


410 
*i75' 


300 
950 
160 
970 
975 


970 
390 
950 


350 
180 


995 
100 


Lost. 
60 


950 
990 
950 


150 

'iio' 


•-•crgi 


950 
940 
970 
300 
970 
950 
990 
950 
180 
950 
960 
140 
950 
950 
975 
950 
310 
960 
180 
390 
940 

zed  by 


90O 
900 
Lost 
170 
990 
990 


990 
150 
60 

Lost 
995 
175 
900 
990 
140 
180 
160 


BbU. 
980 
300 
595 
'  660 
940 
900 
980 
440 
600 
600 
950 
990 
340 
095 
700 
450 
950 
500 
600 
175 
765 
970 
980 
400 
450 
445 
330 
990 
400 
950 
740 
995 
370 
500 
560 
600 
450 
380 
570 
575 
990 
595 
900 
300 
690 
500 
480 
930 
995 
160 
970 
370 
950 
380 
950 
440 
950 
980 
450 
440 
970 
470 
490 
470 
990 
950 
180 
470 
410 
900 
950 
950 
500 
495 
510 
480 
390 
500 
400 


(mo^ 
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Betum  of  United  Staim  ma6ker€l-fiMn§  msmZs,  ^—Continued. 


Bate. 

NMBe. 

Place. 

1* 

1^* 

1 

187a 
Jvly  11 

M.J.BIliott 

Welifleet 

BbU. 
850 
SW 
810 
300 
180 
175 
870 
800 
850 
830 
180 
880 
880 
300 
8d0 
850 
830 
385 
860 
350 

leo 

880 
150 
850 
300 
875 
560 

8eo 

880 
450 
800 
800 

J3M«. 

"m 

140 

aoo" 
iao' 

ISO* 

180 

60 

150 

Lost 

150* 
75 
840 
880 
160 
160 

i^ 

850 
850 

"iTO 
180 

180 

JTOIt. 
850 

Hniry  Bluff 

Salem .' 

510 

Belle  of  the  Bay 

350 

" 

Belle Gilmore 

300 

Cora  GreenwwMl 

Portland 

380 

18 

Corporal  Trim 

Orleans 

175 

Howard  Steele 

GloQcester 

490 

AlferatU 

do 

8110 

GeorffB  P. Roat.......... .  .. 

do    

400 

Qeorffo  F.  Keaoe  ...•• 

Bromen 

410 

Mat*rr^ft »r, 

N e  wbaryport 

180 

Ohargm*. 

Gloaceeter 

370 

Annie  C. Iforwood  ................... 

do 

880 

Boyal  Arch 

do 

Lost 

Aiiffonia 

Booth  Bay 

880 

AlfiDfifc 

850 

Oaais 

North  Haven 

380 

Good  Temi>lar 

Gloucester 

300 

J.J.Clarke 

do 

500 

Wra.  richer  

Portland 

470 

ElihaBurrltt 

Gloaoeeter 

340 

Georire  W.  Brown 

Newbnryport 

380 

Sarah  BUwell 

Gloncester 

150 

Rebeccas.  Warren 

Deer  Isle 

Lost 

Charles  H.  Hildreth 

550 

Madawaaka  Maid 

do  . 

986 

Tranra  A.PiMld 

do 

560 

J.F.Allan 

do 

450 

ElisaJane 

do 

400 

RnnioeRich '.V. 

Boston 

450 

Game  Cook 

Htnffham  .-...., 

380 

800 

Jo<f^nh  (Chandler 

do  ....w....* 

350 

Onwaid 

do 

860 
(*) 

90 

350 

ElisaK  Parker 

do 

8:20 

FannyR 

do 

875 

A.  H.W  hitmen 

Deer  Isle 

310 

Janet  Middleton 

875 

Annie  Harris    ................  ... 

Bremen. ...................... 

Lost 
380 

Lost. 
300 

H.B.Stanwoed 

Gloucester 

160 

440 

Sammle  &MoKeown 

Booth  Bay 

Gloaoeeter 

BllahaCrowell 

160 

460 

Tanffoard 

Sonthport 

300 

PloQghBov 

80 

Abigail          

...  .  do 

900 

JameK  G.  Craiir 

Portland 

890 

Seddle  C.  PyleT ...l.iimi 

860 

Hombolt • 

Sooth  port 

IHO 

W.D.Baialey   ,. 

Boston 

870 

Alice  M.Lewia 

Gloncester 

820 

GeorffeS.Lew 



180 

i!a^  .t!?:........:;::::;:::...::: 

do 

880 

Georfffana. ...... .....-.......^t 

do 

.... 

180 

Rgoor 

do 

8no 

Charles  H.  Price 

Salem 

180 

Annie  Linwood 

950 

Andrew  W.  Dodd 

do 

80 

Challenfp) 

do 

180 

Mnrv  niimham      _ 

do 

830 

Delia  Hartwell 

do 

175 

Florence  Reed 

do 

880 

Hattle  E.  Smith 

Kewboryport 

galem  

875 

G.  C.  Pettlnsall     

860 

Romeo   ............................... 

Ne  wbarvnort ................ . 

ISO 
850 
880 
300 
860 
100 
875 
180 
300 
850 
180 

'850* 

L^' 
Lost 

ISO 

Frank  Skillinff 

porSM™":;::;.::..:.:;;:: 

950 

AbbieMoTM            

Vlnalhavmi . 

880 

ItobficcA  J.  Rtum    ....••«... ...... 

Newbnrvnwt ................. 

300 

Deer  Isle -. 

•    860 

Beaaty^. 

Portland 

100 

Mary  E  Daniels 

Gloncester 

595 

J.W.Talbot .'.'""' 

Portland 

180 

Gmrvif  R  MifT/ellan 

BrMnen 

300 

Emma  L.  Rich 

Welifleet , 

890 

n  n  HiirtfitM .. 

Boston 

180 

Martha  iT  Pike 

Newbor  V  nor  t 

350 

Crown  Point 

do 

330 

David  Rnmham     ... 

550 

Willie  Smith 

Portland 

180 

Charles  C.  Dame 

Lost 

Lost 

*  Lost  sport. 
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Return  of  United  States  maekerel-JUhing  ve$9eU,  ^o.— Continoed. 


Dtto. 


1813. 
^mly  18 


Name. 


BxproM ............. 

UiKhliuid  Chief 

EdoUC 

TaUyHo 

Setagana 

liaara  T.  Chester 

Grace  Darling 

General  Grant 

Ceylon    ..  

E.  R.  Niclc<»nion 

Helen  M.  Woodman . 

Sopbronia 

J.  P.  Hantreea 

Rambler    

D.  a  Webb 

Amerinan  Eagle 

C.C.Warren    

Schoyler  ColflAX 

B.H.  Smith 

William  A.  Pen 


Total. 


Place. 


Gloucester 

Bontou 

Gloucester 

do 

do 

Truro 

Camden 

Snntbport , 

Camden 

Glonoester 

Provinoetown. 
Gloucester 


do.... 

Deer  Isle  . . 
Gloucester . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


BbU. 


975 
Lost. 

900 
Lost. 

170 

195 
Losn 

390 
Lost 

270 

300 


950 


BhU. 


Lost 


150 


BbU. 
999 
990 
495 


Lost 
170 
195 


990 


970 
450 
360 
390 
950 
990 
950 
920 
290 

88,019 


NOTB— 954  American  maokerelcatcbers,  average  per  vessel.  348  barrels;  90  Nova  Scotia  vessels, 
4.000  barrsls.  average  per  vessel,  900  barrels.  Gloucester  has  460  fishing  vessels.  Average  each  year, 
IJO.OOO  barrels,  for  1864-'65. 

Hemorandiiin  of  price  per  barrel:  Halifax,  |10;  Boston,  |16;  average, |13.  Total  value,  66,019  bar- 
nU,at|13,  11,144,156. 

Betum  of  United  States  maekerei-fisking  vessels  and  their  catch,  in  1874,  as  reckoned  at  For 
Mntgrave,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  port. 


Date. 


1874. 
Jane  6 
Jvlj  94 
Aog.  14 
Jone  6 
Ang.  90 
Oct  17 
July  7 
8ept  14 
Jane  9 
Sept  10 
Oet  20 
Jane  — 
Sept  10 
June  10 
Sept  99 
Oct  93 
Jane  19 
Oct  93 
Jaoe  14 
Oot.  90 
Jnne  14 
Ooi.  19 
Jane  14 
Oet  19 
Jane  14 
Oet  20 
Jone  14 
Oet  20 
Jane  15 
Ang.  99 
Jane  15 
Oct  95 
June  15 


Name. 


From  what  port 


Game  Cock  . 

do 

do 

Pocahontas . 

do 

do 

Greyhound . . 

do 

Lant 

do 

do 

A.  Paine 

do 

Cadet 

do 

do 

Victor 

do 

Col.  Cook... 

do 

Mary  EUen  . 

....:do  

Eleorric  Flash > do 

do ; do  . 

George  O.  Hovey do. 

do! 
do 


Hingham,  If  ass . . 

do 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Provinoetown,  Mass. . 

do 

GloQcester.  Mass 

do 


do. 
do  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Bo. 

Ida  E.  Barker. 
do 

Alice  Cory Baltimore,  Mass. 

do do , 

Carl  Sohnra Gloucester,  Mass . , 

do ' do 

Dawning  Day I do 

15  P 


1st. 
9d. 
3d  . 
1st. 
2d. 
3d. 
1st.. 
2d  . 
1st.. 
2d., 
3d  .. 
1st., 
9d. 
1st.. 
2d  .. 
3d  . 
1st., 
9d  . 
Vst., 
2d  . 
Ist., 
2d.. 
Ist.. 
2d  .. 
Ist.. 
2d.. 
Ist. 
9d  .. 
1st., 
9d  .. 
l«t.. 
2d  ., 
1st.. 


Landed. 


Befitted. 


Landed. 


Landed. 


Landed  . 


Landed  . 


Home... 
Landed . 


Landed. 
I^inded. 


Landed. 
Home... 


Refitted . 
Home... 
Landed. 


Date. 


1874. 
July  19 


July    6 


Aug.  11 


Aug.  13 


July  16 
Aug.'*6 


Aug.  19 


Sept    1 
Aug.  13 


Aug.  99 
Aig.*99 


Aug.  11 
jiiy  94 


Aug.  14 
Aug.'i9 


50 
140 

50 

None. 

160 

60 
950 
920 
905 
190 

80 
900 
140 
950 
100 

60 
319 
fOO 

3eo 

900 
950 
900 
420 
970 
960 
190 
315 
950 
65 
145 
420 
9t>0 
900 
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Return  of  United  States  maokerelfiehing  veMseUf  ^c— Contiaaed. 


Date. 

17ame. 

From  what  port 

II 

■1 

Date. 

l| 

1874. 
Sept  10 
Oct    35 

Dawning  Day 

Olouoester,  Mass 

do    

2d 

1874. 

PO 

do 

3d 

120 

Juoe  16 

S.  A.  Parkhunt 

Salem,  Mass 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  36 

2M> 

Oct    1*2 

do 

300 

June  18 

Otis  D.  Dana 

Qloucester,  Mass 

do 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  13 

307 

Oct    SO 

do 

300 

June  18 

Christie  Campbell 

do 

lst....I- 
2d 

Home 

Aug.  12 

880 

Oct    SO 

do 

do 

900 

June  18 

Ida  May 

do 

1st 

2d 

Home 

Aug.  18 

915 

Oct    18 

do* 

do 

175 

June  S3 

Addle  M.  Story 

do     .        ..      . 

1st 

M 

Landed... 

Aug.  19 

319 

Oct    18 

do 

do...: 

160 

June  33 

Areauinna 

do 

1st 

Vi 

Landed... 
Refitted.. 

Aug.  19 
Aug.    4 

990 

Aug.  23 
Oct.    15 

do 

do 

100 

do 

do 

900 

June  S3 

T.L.Mayo 

do 

Ist 

3d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Home 

Home 

Befitted... 
Landed 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Sept    3 

330 

Oct    16 

do 

do 

930 

June  24 

Clytie 

do 

900 

Sept  30 
Oct    31 

do 

do 

150 

do 

do 

150 

June  34 

Charles  A.Rope6 

Salem  Mass  ... . 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  23 

900 

Oct    19 

do 

do 

1711 

June  24 

Schuvler  Colfax 

Gloucester,  Mass ...... 

.  ...  do  

1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 
Homo*."'.. 

Sept  11 
Aug!' 19 

9U0 
150 

Oct.    19 

do 

June  84 

E.  L.  Rowe 

do 

300 

900 

Oct    15 

do 

do 

June  24 

Finance........... 

do     

Ist 

2d 

Home  .... 

Aug.  15 

975 

Oct    12 

do 

do 

900 

Jane  24 

Wm- A.Pew 

do 

1st 

2d    ... 

Home 

Aug.  14 

303 

Oct    15 

do 

do 

950 

June  24 

Carrie  E.  Say  ward 

do 

Ist 

2d 

Home 

Aug.  19 

975 

Oct.    20 

do 

do 

185 

June  85 

M.E.  Torrey 

Sedgwick,  Maino 

...do 

1st 

2d 

Home 

Aug.    6 

300 
830 

Oct.    20 

do 

June  25 

Alfaretta 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

1st 

2d  ..  .. 

Landed... 

Sept    1 

930 

Oct    20 

do 

170 

June  25 

Bldorado 

Boston,  Mass 

Ist 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  87 

980 
900 

Oct    18 

do 

do 

June  85 

Marv  Louise 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do  ...  

1st 

2d 

Home 

Aug.  19 

300 
915 

Oct    15 

do 

June  85 

Webster 

Cape  Porpoise, Me.... 
do 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  24 

17* 
125 

Oct    10 

do 

June  26 

Sea  Snrav 

Newburyport.  Mass  .. 
do 

iHt 

2d 

Landed... 

July  30 

390 
100 

Aug.  25 
Oct      5 

.f?..fo !::...:::::..;:::: 

do 

do 

3d 

Ist 

2d 

Home!.'.'.". 

Aug' 'is 

150 
930 
170 

June  86 

Elihn  Burrett 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

Oct    10 

do 

June  26 

HirAiu  Powers 

do 

Ist 

2d  .. 

Landed . . . 

Aug.  12 

990 
100 

Sept  14 
Oct    10 

do 

do '. 

do 

do 

3d  .... 

90O 

June  26 

Winfleld  Scott 

Truro,  Mass 

iHt 

2d    . 

Landed... 

Aug.  17 

170 
150 

Sept  12 
June  26 

......do 

do 

Anner  Lewis 

Deer  Isle,  Me  .... 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  22 

960 

Oct     9 

do 

do 

104 

June  26 

James  Bliss 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

1st 

2d  . . .  . 

Home 

Aug.  27 

990 
930 

Oct    10 

do 

June  26 

Mary  J.Elliot 

Booth  Bay.  Me 

do 

Ist 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.    8 

905 
120 

Aug.  20 
June  26 
Sept.    5 
June  27 

do 

Market  Boat,  J.  Story,  Jon. 
do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

1st 

2d 

Tended... 

Aug.  18 

65 
40 

Joseph  0' 

do 

Ist 

2d  ..  .. 

Home 

Augi'M 

975 
185 
400 
330 
330 
980 
340 
950 

Oct    15 

do 

do 

June  28 

Cynosure 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

1st 

iHt 

1st 

2d 

Home 

Home 

Landed... 

Seining. 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 

28 

w.  E.  Temr 

28 

Dictation  .* 

Oct    20 

do 

do 

June  28 

Oliver  Eldridge 

do 

Ist 

2d    .. 

Home 

Aug.  82 

Oct    20 

do 

do 

June  28 

Freedom 

do 

Ist 

2.1 

Landed... 

Aug.  23 

980 

120 

Oct.    20 

do 

do '.*.'. 

June  29 

EnolaC 

do 

Ist 

2d    .  . 

Landed... 

Aug.  30 

900 
9d0 

Oct    20 

...do  

do 

June  30 

Barward 

do 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  14 

910 
50 

Sept  10 
July    1 
Oct     5 

do 

do 

Clara  B.  Warren 

do.     . 

1st 

2d 

Landed... 

Aug.  27 

980 
190 

do 

do 
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RMum  df  United  Staiee  wuickeret-fiMng  vesseU,  ^c~Continned. 


DiUe. 


Nmbo. 


From  whit  port 


4 
u 


Date. 


1874. 
Jttlj  1 
Oet  SI 
Jalj  3 
3 
Oet  90 
Jolj  4 
8ept98 
JDly  4 
Oet.  » 
Julj  4 
Sept  99 
Oet  19 
Jaly  « 
Oct  9S 
Lost. 
Jnly  7 
OeV  5 
90 
Joly  7 
Ook     5 

Oet.  90 
July  8 
Oet  90 
Joly  9 
Uet  90 
July  9  I 
Sept.  19 
Jnly  9 
Oet  18 
July  » 
9 
Oot  19 
Jaly  10 
OoL  19 
Jnly  10 
Oet  19 
July  10 
Oet  12 
Joly  10 
Oct  19 
Joly  10 
Sept  4 
JiUy  10 
Oet  24 
Joly  10 
Oet  94 
July  10 
10 
10 
Oct  « 
Jnly  II 
Sept  4 
JiUy  11 
Sept  19 
July  11 
11 
li 
19 
Sept  6 
Joly  19 
ticpt  18 
JiJy  13 
Sept  99 
Jiiy  13 
11 
Oet  15 
Jnly  13 
Oet  19 
J«ly  13 
Oet  10 
July  14 
15 
Oet  18 
Joly  15 


Harriet  Torrey 

do 

Margaret 

Winged  Arrow  .... 

do , 

General  Scott 

do , 

EpeeTarr 

do 

Abby  Dodge 

do 

do 

H.B.Stanwood 

do 

Carrie  Francis 

Northerner 

do 

do 

RF.Somea 

do 

MadawaakaMaid.. 

do 

SeaQaeen 

do 

George  S.Boatweli. 

Boa'tlfatiida.'M"! 

do 

Pioneer 

do 

Wm.  H.  Raymond. . 
Olive  H.  Kobinaoa  . 

do 

Wm.  H.  Thurston . . 

......do 

GeowP.Rnst 

do 

Joehna  Sandbom  . . . 

do , 

Peter  D.Smith 

do 

AbbieMorae 

do 

Sarah  C.  Wharf 

do 

Uncle  Joe 

do , 

Arizona 

Yankee  Maid 

Cioad 


Flyiog  C 


Carleton 

do 

John  Gerard 

.....do 

Cro«rn  Point 

Commerce 

J.  O.  Friend,  Jan 

Uharh'eH.Hildreth. 
do 


do 

Sabine 

00 

Venllia 

William  Keane.... 

do 

Catalina i. 

do 

Veteran 

do 

William  Fisher... 
Mary  £.  Daniels.. 

.....do 

Trenton 


Glonoeeter,  Mass Ist. 

do.... 9d 

do let. 

do 1st. 

do 9d  , 

Provinoetown,  Mass  . .  Ist. 

do 9d  . 

Gloucester,  Mass Ist . 

do 9d. 

do 1st. 

do 9d  . 

do    I  3d.... 

do 1st.... 

do 9d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 1st.... 

do 2d.... 

do 3d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 9d.... 

do 1st.-.. 

do 9d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 9d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 2d.... 

Newbnryport,  Mass  . .  1  st . . . . 

do    2d.... 

Gloucester,  Mass Ist. . . . 

do 2d  .... 

do 1st.... 

Portland,  Me l^t 

do I  2d  .... 

Glonoester,  Mass I  Ist . . . . 

do 9d.... 

do Int.... 

do 2d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 2d  .... 

do I  1st.... 

do I  2d  .... 

Vinalhaven,  Me I  1st 

do !  2d.... 

Gloucester,  2k£ass \  1st 

do I  2d.... 

Booth  Bay,Me 1st.... 

do 2d  .... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st 

Camden,  Me 1st 

BostOD.Mass Ist.... 

do 2d  .... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st 

, do 2d  .... 

Newburyport,  Mass ...  Ist ... . 

do 2d  .... 

do 1st-... 

do 1st.... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st 

do 1st 

do 2d  .... 

Salem,Maas 1st 

do 2d  .... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st.... 

do 2d.... 

Portland.  Me 1st.... 

Bremen,  Me 1st 

do 2d  .... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st.... 

do 2d  .... 

do 1st.... 

do 2d  .... 

Portland,  Me 1st.... 

Gloucester,  Mass 1st . . . . 

do 2d  .... 

do 1st.... 

saved. 


*  All  of  the  fish  lost;  crew 


Landed. 


1874. 
Aug.  21 


Home., 
Home. 


Aug.  91 
Aug.  91 


Landed.. 


Aug.  19 


Landed . . 


Home. , 


Sept    1 
Aug.ie 


Home. . 


Aug.  17 


Lost.... 
Landed. 


Aug.  29 


Home., 


Aug.  93 


Home. 


94 


Landed. 


Aug. 
Angi'io 


Landed.. 


Aug.  92 


Landed. 


Home.. 


Aug.  12 

Auirii' 


Home... 
Landed. 


Sept 
Sept. 


Landed 


Aug.  29 


Home 


Landed.. 


Aug.  26 
Sept'io 


Landed.. 


Landed. 


Aug.  97 
Aug[  19 


Landed . . . 


Landed . 


Aug.  30 
Aig""95" 


Home.... 
Home  ... 
Landed.. 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  99 


Landed. 


Landed . . . 


Aug.  30 
Sept'  9 


Landed. 


Oct  9 
Oct  9 
Oct  9 
Aug.  14 


Landed. 


Aug.  14 


Landed . . . 


Aug.  91 


Landed . . . 


Aug.  31 
Sept    9 


Landed - 


Landed. 


Sept 
Sept* 


Landed .. 
Landed.. 


Sept 
Sept 


Landed. 


Aug.  18 


315 
900 
9:25 
960 
170 
97« 
140 
360 
960 
950 
230 

EO 
9i0 
970 
320 
311 
310| 
269 
970 
2.10 
370 
340 
300 
220 
365 
3H) 
125 

85 
320 
30(1 
315 
280 
160 
265 
SOO 
300 
185 
260 
180 
24U 
180 
200 

60 
270 
200 
300 
290 
950 
260 
240 
160 
390 
160 
340 
160 
475 
456 
400 
300 
160 
140 

80 
250 
120 
870 
230 
SOO 
240 
160 
350 
205 
210 
390 
347 
240 
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Beium  of  United  States  madkerel-JUhing  vessels.  ^—Continned. 


Date. 


1874. 

July  15 
Oct.  18 
Jnly  16 
Oct,  4 
Jnly  16 
N.v.  3 
July  16 
16 
16 
Oct.  15 
July  16 
Oct.  5 
July  17 
18 
18 
18 
Oct  5 
July  18 
Oof.  17 
July  19 
19 
Oct.  17 
Jnly  19 
Oct.  17 
Jnly  SO 
Oct.  17 
July  21 
Oct.  17 
July  32 
Sept.  3 
July  22 
Oct.  1 
July  22 
22 
25 
Oct  10 
July  27 
SSept.  30 
July  27 
28 
Oct.  5 
July  29 
Oct  20 
July  30 
Oct  20 
July  31 
Sept  20 
Oct  19 
Aug.  2 
Oct  16 
Aug.  2 
Oct.  16 
Aug.    3 


Ifame. 


Aug.    6 

Vor.    5 

Aug.    7 

9 

11 

15 

18 

18 

19 

19 

22 

22 
22 
22 
23 
Nov.  6 
Aug.  23 
25 
26  I 


Trentim , 

David  J.  Adams 

do 

O.  W.  Brown , 

do 

Rattler 

do 

Martha  A.  Brewer  . . 

Lottie  F.  Babson 

(jettysburg 

, do    

Waverly 

do 

Annie  E.  Lane 

MaryM 

A.H.  Whitemore... 

Sarah  £.  Babeon 

, do 

Albanibra , 

do 

Flora  Temple 

Howard  Steele 

do 

Edmund  Burke 

do 

Grace  L.  Fears 

do 

Wyoming 

do , 

George  B.  MoClellan 

, do 

Star  of  the  East , 

do 

SAtagawa 

General  Grant 

Col.  Ellsworth 

do 

Mary  Francis 

....:do 

Martha  F.Pike 

Fleetwood 

do 

Lottie  E.  Cook 

do 

Ocean  Ledge 

do , 

Abden  Keene 

do 

do 

EttaGott 

do 

Greorge  F.  Keene 

do 

Deborah  B.  Webb. . . . 

Leaping  Water , 

Knight  Templar 

do 

Vision 

Alice 

Moro  Cflstle  (new) . . 

TnoksleU 

KateMcClintock.... 

Vanguard 

E.  FTwiUard 

Gertie  Lewis 

Arieona  

James  Pool 

Hannah  Elldridge  .. 

EttoE.  Tanner 

WaterFall 

Alice  M.  Gould 

do : 

Regalia 

Nellie  H 

General  Grant 


From  what  port 


GloDoester.lklass 

Salem,  Mass 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do.... 

Belfast,  Me 

G  louoester,  Mass . . . . . 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

Newburyport  Mass. 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass . . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Newburyport  Mass. . 

do , 

Gloucester,  Mass .... . 

do 

do 

do , 

Portland,  Me 

do 

Gloucester,  Mass . . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

do , 

Newburyport,  Maf>s. , 
North  Haven, Mass.. 

do , 

Newburyport,  Mass. . 

do    , 

do 

do 

Bremen,  Me , 

do , 

do 

Glouoester,  Mass 

do.... 

Bremen,  Me 

do , 

Deer  Isle,  Me , 

Vinalbaven,  Me 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do , 

Hingham,  Maes 

Salem,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass..... 

Portland,  Me 

Booth  Bay,  Me 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gloucester.  Mass. . . . . 

Southport.  Me , 

Portland,  Me 

do 

do    

EastportMe 

Booth  Bay,  Me. 


Home. 
Home. 
Home 
*Sent  fish  home  by  railroad ;  Shediac  took  load  potatoes  home. 


II 


9d. 
1st. 
2d. 
1st. 
2d  . 
1st. 
2d. 


1st.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st., 
2d. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
Ist.. 
2d  .. 
Ut.. 
2d  .. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
Ist.. 
td  .. 
1st.. 
2d., 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
2d., 
1st., 
2d., 
1st.. 
2d., 
3d.. 
1st.. 
2d  .. 
Ist.. 
2d.. 
1st., 
1st., 
Ist.. 
2d.. 
Ist.. 
Ist.. 

l8t.. 

1st.. 
1st., 
1st.. 
1st. 
1st.. 
Ist.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
2d.. 
1st.. 
1st.. 
1st., 


•I 


Home. 


Landed 


Landed. 


Home  ... 
Landed . . 


Landed . . , 


Home.... 
Home.... 
Home.... 
Landed . . . 


Landed. 


Home. , 
Home  . 


Lauded. 


Landed . 


Landed... 


Landed . 


Landed. 


Home.... 

Home 

Refitted.. 


Landed. 


Home... 
Landed. 


Landed. 


Landed. 


Landed. 


Landed. 


Landed . . . 


Home... 
Home. . . 
Landed. 


Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Home... 
Landed. 


Date. 


1874. 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  21 
Sept    2 


Oct    12 


Sept.    9 
Sept    6 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  25 
Oct,  5 
Oct  10 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  18 


Sept  26 
Aug.  22 


Aug.  22 
Sept  10 
Aug!  22 
Ang"'i7 
Aig.'22 


Oct  1 
Oct  I 
Sept    5 


Aug.  30 


Oct      5 
Aug.  20 


Sept  2 
Sept'i 
Aug'ii 


Sept    1 
Sept  10 


Oct  6 
Sept  6 
Oct.      5 


Sept    4 

Oct.  15 

Oct  15 

Oct  15 

Oct  15 

Oct  25 

Oct  25 

Oct  25 

Oct  25 

Oct  25 

Oct  25 

Oct  28 

Oct  27 

Oct  10 


Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct    20 
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Return  of  United  States  maokereJ-fiahing  veaaeUf  j'c — Continoed. 


Date. 

Name. 

From  what  port 

it 

n 

Date. 

1874. 
ADg.26 
«8 

Xepbias 

Bockport,  Masa 

Portland,  Me 

let* 

1874. 
Oct      2 
Oct    18 
Oct    18 
Oct    18 
Oct    18 
Oct    18 
Oct    18 

70 

A.  McDonald 

Ist 

1st 

Ist 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Ist 

1st 

Ist 

l8t 

Home 

Landed.. 

Hoioe 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Seining 

fiOO 

Sept    1 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
6 
6 
9 
13 

1<I^111A  MftV  , 

Salem,  Mass 

230 

Twilight  - 

Southport,Me 

920 

Lettie  S.  Reed 

IHO 

do 

900 

Franklin  Schenks 

Rockport,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Masa 

do 

920 

CC.  Warren 

375 

Charger 

Home 

925 

Sarah  E.NIjfhtin<rale 

Aaron  Bamham,Snd 

Mary  Bnmham 

EnstportMe 

Home 

200 

Gloucester,  Mass 

do 

Home 

Home  ... 

1«5 
250 

Samoel  Wonaon 

do 

Nov.    6 
Nov.    6 
Nov.    6 
Nov.    6 

240 

George  Clarke,  jon 

do 

1st 

2M 

JohvTw.  Dodged. 

do 

1st 

100 

Flying  Sond 

do 

1st...... 

250 

14 

K.  A.  Horton 

do 

1st 

175 

Kll^n  Francis 

do    

let 

145 

Sept  90 
31 

C.B.  Manning 

do 

let 

975 

Peerleaa...... 

do 

lat 

100 

Oct     3 

AtMlcik , 

do 

Ist 

125 

Total 

63,078* 

*  Sold  at  auction  for  debt 


t  Befitted  for  herring. 


Tnu  aeeount.—Tnt9l  number  American  vessels,  164.  Seventeen  Nova  Scotia  vessels  average  about 
300  barrels  each ;  the  actual  haul  of  the  eatch  of  Nova  Sootia  vessels  with  hook,  5,990,  one  vessel  with 
net^,  210  =  5,500.  or  .183  barrels  per  vessel 

This  is  aea-paoked  barrels ;  they  fall  short  about  15  pounds  per  barrel. 

The  most  of  those  mackerel  were  caught  about  Prince  Edward  Island,  small-size  mackerel ;  the  best 
■ad  largest  were  caught  at  Magdalen  Island. 

Tbis  msLj  not  be  a  true  number  of  barrels;  only  gathered  this  from  the  vessel  men ;  they  call  them 
that  quantity :  it  is  not  nut  of  the  way  much  either  way. 

The  datae  above  are  correct,  and  all  of  those  vessels  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Canso.  except  one  r 
that  one  fished  at  Sydney,  C.  B.— the  C.  C.  Warren.    The  most  of  the  bay  mackerel  were  caught 
between  East  Point  P*  B.  L,  and  Georgetown,  P.  E.  I.,  close  inshore. 
Youra,  truly, 

DAVID  MUBRAT, 

OolUctor  qf  Port  Mtdgrave, 

Fkbruart  9, 1875. 

XI. 

Extracts  of  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  south  coast  of 
New  England  in  1871  and  1872,  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner. 

Page  7. — As  might  have  reasonably  been  inferred,  the  supply,  which 
formerly  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  now,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
and  in  certain  localities,  has  failed ;  and  the  impression  has  become 
prevalent  that  the  fish  themselves  are  diminishing,  and  that  in  time 
some  kinds  at  least  will  be  almost  or  quite  exterminated.  This  asser- 
tion is  made  with  reference  to  several  species  that  formerly  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  food  snpply,  and  the  blame  has  been  alter- 
nately laid  npon  one  or  another  of  the  causes  to  which  this  result  is 
ascribed,  the  fact  of  the  decrease  being  generally  considered  as  estab- 
lished. 

Page  19. — In  view  of  the  facta  adduced  in  reference  to  the  shore 
fishes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  statement  that  there 
has  been  an  enormous  diminution  in  their  number,  although  this  had 
already  occurred  to  a  considerable  degree  with  some  species  by  the 
beginning:  of  the  present  century. 

Page  36. — ^The  testimony  everywhere,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
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both  from  line-men  and  trappers,  was  that  the  whole  business  of  fishing 
was  pretty  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  pay  parties  to 
attempt  to  continue  the  work  on  a  large  scale  in  1873. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

Pages  38,  39, 40. — The  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  as 
the  result  of  my  investigations  of  the  waters  on  the  south  side  of  New 
England  dnilng  1871  and  1872  may  be  brifley  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  food  fishes  in  these  waters  within 
the 'past  few  years  has  been  fully  substantiated. 

2.  The  shore  fishes  ha  ve  been  decreasing  during  the  past  twenty  years^  grad- 
ually at  firsts  but  made  more  abruptly  from  about  the  year  1805,  the  reduc- 
tion^ by  the  year  1871  being  so  great  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  successful 
summer  fishing  with  the  hook  and  line^  and  leaving  to  tbe  traps  and  pounds 
the  burthen  of  supplying  the  markets.  This  statement  applies  also, 
but  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  blue-fish.  Tbe  decrease  in  their 
numbers  first  manifested  itself  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  going  ou 
quite  rapidly  until  now. 

3.  This  period  of  decrease  represents  the  time  during  which  the  traps 
and  pounds  have  been  well  established,  their  operations  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  their  catch,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  being  always 
very  great. 

4.  In  1871  and  1872  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  fish  has  been  so 
great  as  to  reduce,  very  largely,  the  profit  formerly  derived  by  the 
traps. 

5.  The  appearance  in  1871  of  an  unusual  large  number  of  young  fish 
spawned  in  1870,  is  a  phenomenon  only  to  be  explained  by  the  probable 
escape  of  a  larger  number  of  breeding  fish  than  usual  during  the  previous 
season,  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  ravages  of  blue-fish  and  other  species, 
or  else  by  a  spontaneous  movement  northward  of  newly-hatched  fish 
that  ordinarily  would  have  remained  on  a  more  southern  coast.  While 
these  fish  will  probably,  for  several  years,  constitute  a  marked  feature 
in  the  fisheries,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  crop 
of  young  fish  corresponding  to  the  one  in  question. 

6.  Tbe  decrease  of  the  fish  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  fish  pounds  or  weirs  and  the  blue-fish,  the  former  destroy- 
ing a  very  large  percentage  of  the  spawning  fish  before  they  have  de- 
posited their  eggs,  and  the  latter  devouring  immense  numbers  of  young 
fish  after  they  have  passed  the  ordinary  perils  of  immaturity. 

7.  There  are  no  measures  at  our  command  for  destroying  the  blue- 
fish,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  this,  in  view  of  their  value  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  alternative  is  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  pounds 
so  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  during  the  spawning  season. 

8.  The  quickest  remedy  would  be  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  traps 
and  pounds.  This,  however,  would  be  a  harsh  measure,  and  their  proper 
regulation  will  probably  answer  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  supply, 
iiUhough  a  greater  number  of  years  will  be  required.  Such  regulation 
may  consist  either  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  traps  or  pounds  during  the 
entire  season  of  the  spawning  of  fish,  or-for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  each  week  during  that  season. 

9.  As  the  principal  profit  of  the  pounds  is  derived  from  the  catch  of 
fish  during  the  spawning  season,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  try  the 
experiment  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nets  from  Friday  night  until 
Monday  morning  of  each  week  of  the  spawning  season,  and  alter  that 
no  restriction  need  be  imposed. 
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10.  It  is  desirable  that  tbe  repralation  for  a  close  time  during  each 
week  be  passed  by  the  several  States;  and  if  this  canoot  be  effected, 
then  the  General  Governmeot  shoald  enact  absolute  prohibition,  or  at 
least  during:  the  spawning  season,  as  it  possesses  no  officers  who  could 
exercise  the  supervision  required  to  enforce  the  partial  closure, or  before 
whom  complaints  could  be  entered  and  the  penalty  exacted. 

11.  Any  marked . increase  in  the  number  of  shore  tishevS,  resn1tin<]^ 
from  their  protection  during  the  spawning  season,  will  probably  tend  to 
restore  the  blue-fish  to  their  original  numbers. 

12.  As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  scup,  and  to  a  less  degree  other 
shore  fishes,  as  well  as  blue-fish,  have  several  times  disap(>eared  at  in- 
tervals to  a  greater  or  less  extent  within  the  historic  period  of  New 
England,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  use  of  traps  and  pounds  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  actually  produced  the  scarcity  complained  of. 
The  fact,  however,  that  these  engines  do  destroy  the  spawning-fish  in 
so  great  numbers  renders  it  very  probable  that  they  exercise  a  decided 
influence.  No  veste<l  interest  or  right  will  suffer  by  the  experiment  of 
regulating  the  period  of  their  use,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  a 
better  price  will  be  obtained  from  a  smaller  number  of  fish,  by  prevent- 
ing the  glutting  of  the  market,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  so  perish- 
able an  article  as  fresh  fish. 

13.  A  feeling  of  bitterness  entertained  by  the  line-fishermen  and  the 
general  public  against  traps  and  pounds,  and  those  who  own  and  profit 
by  them,  will,  in  a  measure,  be  allayed  if  the  experiment  of  regulation 
and  restriction  be  tried,  at  least  for  a  few  years. 

XII. 

Extract  from  eighth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of 
Maine  for  the  year  1874  (page  7.) 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  16, 1872. 

My  Dear  Sre:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  supply  of  food 
fishes  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Maine.  The  fact, 
as  stated,  needs  no  question :  it  is  too  patent  to  the  experience  of  every 
man  who  has  been  interested  in  the  fisheries,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
bnsiness  or  as  an  amateur.  An  examination  of  the  early  records  of  the 
country  in  which  the  subject  is  referred  to,  cannot  fail  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical. 

We  are  all  very  well  aware  that  fifty  or  more  years  ago  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  New  England  emptying  into  the  ocean  were  crowded,  and 
almost  blockaded  at  certain  seasons,  by  the  numbers  of  shad,  salmon, 
and  alewives  seeking  to  ascend,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn,  and  that  even  after  these  parent  fish  had  returned  to  the  ocean, 
their  progeny  swarmed  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent  in  the  same 
localities,  and  later  in  the  year  descended  to  the  sea  in  immense  schools. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  coast  were 
also  of  great  extent  and  value.  Cod,  haddock,  halibut,  and  the  line-fish 
generally,  occupied  the  fishing  grounds  close  to  the  shore,  and  could  be 
caught  from  sm^ll  open  boats,  ample  fares  being  readily  taken  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  fishermen's  abodes,  without  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  distant  seas.  Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  is  entirely 
different.  The  erection  of  impassable  dams  upon  the  waters  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  prevented 
tbe  upward  course  of  the  anadromous  fishes  referred  to,  and  their  uum- 
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hevB  have  dwindled  away,  tiDtil  at  present  they  are  almost  anknown  in 
many,  otherwise,  most  favorable  localities. 

The  fact  has  been  observed,  too,  that  with  the  decrease  of  these  fish 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  nambers  of  the  cod 
and  other  deep-sea  species  near  oar  coast ;  but  it  was  not  until  qaite 
recently  that  the  relationship  between  tlie  two  series  of  phenomena 
was  appreciated  as  those  of  cause  and  effect.  Halibut,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  reduced  in  abundance  by  overfishing  with  the  hook  and  line,  but 
experiences  in  Europe  and  America  coincide  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  none  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  for  the  capture  of  fish 
of  the  cod  family  (including  the  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  hake,  ling,  &c.), 
can  seriously  affect  their  numbers.  Fish,  the  females  of  which  deposit 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  eggs  every  year,  are  not  easily  exterminated 
unless  they  are  interfered  with  during  the  spawning  season,  and  as  this 
takes  place  in  the  winter  and  in  the  open  sea  (the  spawn  floating  near 
the  surface  of  the  water),  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  human  interfer- 
ence with  the  process.  8till,  however,  these  fish  have  become  compara- 
tively very  scarce  on  our  coast,  so  that  our  people  are  forced  to  resort 
to  far  distant  regions  to  obtain  the  supply  which  formerly  could  be 
secured  almost  within  sight  of  their  homes. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  fishes  of 
the  cod  family  are  determined,  first,  by  the  search  after  suitable  places 
for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs ;  second,  by  their  quest  for  food.  Thus, 
the  cod,  as  a  summer  fish,  is  comparatively  little  known  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  Europe ;  but  as  winter  approaches,  the  schools  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Norway,  especially 
around  the  Loffoden  Islands,  arriving  there  finally  in  so  great  numbers 
that  the  fishermen  are  said  to  determine  their  presence  by  feeling  the 
sounding  lead  strike  on  the  backs  of  the  fish. 

Here  they  spend  several  months  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  the 
eggs  being  deposited  in  January,  and  the  fishery  being  prosecuted  at 
the  same  time.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
this  business  for  several  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  fish  disappear, 
and  the  fishermen  return  to  their  alternate  occupations  as  farmers  and 
mechanics.  The  fish  are  supposed  to  move  off'  in  a  body  to  the  Grand 
Banks,  which  they  reach  in  early  summer,  and  whore  they  fatten  up 
and  feed  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  return  again  to  the  northeast.  It 
is  believed  that  the  great  attraction  to  the  cod  on  the  Banks,  consists 
in  great  part  of  the  immense  schools  of  herring  or  other  wandering  fish, 
that  come  in  from  the  region  of  the  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  seas, 
and  which  they  follow  frequently  close  in  to  the  shore,  so  that  they  are 
easily  captured. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  herring  determines 
the  abundance  of  hake  and  cod  on  the  Grand  Manau  Fishing  Banks, 
the  fishes  of  the  first  mentioned  family  having  a  peculiar  attraction  to 
carnivorous  fish  of  all  kinds.  It  is,  however,  the  auadromous  fishes  of 
the  coast  which  bring  the  cod  and  other  fishes  of  that  family  close  iii 
upon  our  shores.  The  sea  herring  is  but  little  known,  outside  of  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  excepting  in  September  and  October,  when 
they  visit  the  entire  coast  from  Grand  Manan  to  Scitnate,  for  the  pur- 
})Ose  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  this  act  depending  upon  their  finding 
water  sufficiently  cold  for  their  purposes,  a  condition  which  of  course 
occurs  later  and  later  in  the  season,  in  going  south. 

In  early  spring,  the  alewives  formerly  made  their  appearance  on  the 
coast,  crowding  along  our  shores  and  ascending  the  rivers  in  order  to 
deposit  their  spawn,  being  followed  later  in  the  season  by  the  shad  and 
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salmon.    Betarning  when  their  eggs  are  laid,  these  fish  spend  the  sam- 

uier  along  the  coast ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  were  joined  by 
their  3'oung,  which  formed  immense  schools  in  every  direction,  extend- 
ing outward,  in  some  instances,  for  many  miles.  It  was  in  pursuit  of 
tbese  and  other  summer  fish,  that  the  cod  and  other  species  referred  to 
came  in  to  the  shores ;  but  with  the  decrease  of  the  former  in  number, 
the  attraction  became  less  and  less,  and  the  deep-sea  fimhes  have  rww^  we 
may  say^  almost  disappeared  along  the  coa^st 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  improvement  of  the 
line  fishing  along  the  coast  of  Maine  is  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  alewives,  shad,  and  salmon,  and  that  whatever 
measures  are  taken  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  these  last  mentioned 
fish  to  their  pristine  abundance,  will  act,  in  an  equal  ratio,  upon  the 
iirst-meutioned  interest.  The  most  important  of  the  steps  in  question 
are  the  proper  protection  of  these  spring  fish,  and  the  giving  to  them 
every  facility  needed  for  passing  up  the  streams  to  their  original  spawn- 
ing grounds.  This  is  to  be  done,  of  course,  by  the  construction  of  suit- 
able fish  ways  and  ladders.  The  real  question  at  issue  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  these  fishways  is,  therefore,  after  all,  not  whether  salmon 
shall  become  more  plentiful,  so  that  the  sportsman  can  capture  them 
with  the  fly,  or  the  man  of  means  be  able  to  procure  a  coveted  delicacy 
in  large  quantities  and  at  moderate  expense.  This  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent. The  more  important  consideration  is  really  whether  the  alewife 
and  shad  shall  be  made  as  abundant  as  before,  and  whether  the  cod  or 
other  equally  desirable  sea-fish  shall  be  brought  back  to  our  coast,  so 
that  any  one  who  may  be  so  inclined  can  readily  capture  several  hun- 
dred weight  in  a  day. 

The  value  of  the  alewife  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  our  country.  It 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  sea  herring  as  an  article  of  food ;  is, 
if  anything,  more  valuable  for  export,  and  can  be  captured  with  vastly 
less  trouble,  and  under  circumstances  and  at  a  season  much  more  con- 
venient for  most  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

I  have  already  extended  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
most  therefore  bring  it  to  a  dose,  with  the  assurance,  however,  that  all 
the  propositions  I  have  thrown  out  can  be  amply  substantiated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SPENCER  P.  BAIED, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

£.  M.  Stillwell,  Esq.,  Bangor j  Maine. 

Note. — ^This  letter  has  been  once  before  given  to  the  public  in  the 
eolamns  of  our  report,  but  we  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  repub- 
lish, until  it«  plain,  simple,  uncontrovertible  truths  have  stamped  them- 
selves  upon  the  minds  of  every  citizen  of  our  State. 

XIII. 

Chaelottetown,  Peinoe  Edwakd  Island, 

19th  February^  1873. 
SiB:  Herewith  inclosed  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  statistics  of  the  ex- 
port and  value  of  island-caught  fish  from  1850  to  date,  as  well  as  the  de- 
scription, quantity,  and  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period.  As  you  will  perceive,  up  to  1857  the  returns 
laid  l^fore  our  legislature  were  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  me  to 
go  beyond  the  classifications  thereto  given.  The  values  in  Table  A  some- 
times vary  considerably,  but  this  arises  more  from  a  fluctuation  in  the 
qaautities  of  the  vaiious  kinds  of  fish  exported  than  from  a  change  in 
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The  number  of  British  and  American  vessels  ensfaged  in  the  fisheries 
around  our  shores  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1852  and  1853,  when  the 
local  government  gave  bounties  to  fishermen,  the  tonnage  employed  in 
this  industry  ranged  as  high  as  1,600  tons,  while  it  does  not  now  prob- 
ably exceed  1,000  tons.  I^st  season  I  understand  the  number  of  island 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  did  not  amount  to  more  than  15.  Their 
value  would  be  about  $60,000,  including  outfit,  provisions,  &c.  The 
magnitude  and  catch  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  fleet  is  a 
matter  within  your  own  immediate  cognizance,  and  therefore  one  upon 
which  I  need  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  Of  the  American  fish- 
ermen the  annual  average  since  1852  will  not  exceed  450  sail.  This  is 
Mr.  Hall's  estimate ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Holan  thinks  600  will  be  nearer  the 
mark,  and  in  this  the  Hon.  A.  A.  McDonald  concurs.  Some  seasons  as 
many  as  800  have  visited  the  Oulf.  Mr.  Hall  reckons  the  catch  at  400 
barrels  of  mackerel  per  vessel,  and  the  number  of  hands  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  According  to  this  gentleman's  figures,  the  capital  embarked  by 
the  United  States  ranges  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000  in  tonnage,  to 
which  may  be  added  25  per  cent,  more  for  salt,  barrels,  bait,  provisions, 
&c.  It  is  proper  to  observe  the  American  fleet  visiting  our  shores  has 
fallen  off  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

As  to  the  fish  taken,  the  codfish  may  be  considered  as  outside  the 
marine  league.  Alewives  and  salmon  are  stream  and  river  fish.  The 
halibut,  of  which  considerable  quantity  is  being  caught  of  late  years, 
frequent  Anticosti  and  the  Dominion  coast.  For  the  United  States, 
mackerel  is  the  principal  fish  to  be  had  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 
Of  their  total  catch  Mr.  Hall  estimates  that  one-third  of  it  is  inside  the 
the  three-mile  line.  Bait  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Island  herring  and  clams  are  used  by  fishermen  to  a  small  ext^nt^  Ex* 
cept  pogies,  no  fish  is  imported  here  from  the  neighboring  republic. 

Assuming  the  catch  per  vessel  to  be  400  barrels,  and  I  think  ic  is  a 
moderate  figure,  it  gives  from  180,000  to  240,000  barrels  as  the  quantity 
taken  on  our  coasts,  representing,  at  $12  per  barrel,  a  value  of  nearly 
$3,000,000. 

Around  our  shores  probably  500  boats  are  employed  in  the  fishing 
industry.  Their  <^  take"  is  nearly  all  inside  the  marine  league.  Average 
men  per  boat,  four;  catch  in  1871,  20,000  barrels,  besides  say  10  per 
cent,  sold  to  United  States  vessels  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  of  which 
we  have  no  returns. 

As  to  the  fishing  trade  generally,  as  enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  I 
feel  that  you  can,  with  the  statistics  before  you,  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  its  importance  and  extent  than  I  can  presume  to  do.  The 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  three  mile  limit  is  to  them  very- 
great.  Fishing  is,  at  best,  a  precarious  business,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  United  States  from  the  shore  fisheries  increases  its  hazards  and 
lessens  its  profits.  It  operates  against  their  fishermen  constantly,  for 
the  boundary  being  in  one  sense  undefined,  foreign  vessels  trespassing, 
or  even  in  suspicious  proximity  to  the  three-mile  line,  are  disturbed  by 
the  appearance  of  every  cutter,  and  compelled  to  move  off,  no  matter 
how  plenty  the  fish  may  be.  If  mackerel  is  abundant  inside  the  marine 
league,  and  scarce  outside  it,  the  privilege  of  following  the  fish  renders 
the  chances  of  a  successful  voyage  pretty  certain.  To  remove  the 
present  restrictions  will,  I  am  assured,  add  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
the  Gulf  fisheries  to  the  United  States.  Of  equal  importance  to  them 
is  the  privilege  of  landing,  refitting,  reshipping,  and  procuring  salt, 
barrels,  provisions,  &c.,  in  colonial  ports  adjacent  tq  the  fishing  grounds. 
This  Mr.  Hall  estimates  as  worth  an  additional  25  per  cent,  to  the 
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American  Oshing  indaRtry.  The  removal  of  restrictions  nnder  the 
three-mile-line  boundary,  and  allowing  the  United  States  fleet  to  fol- 
low the  mackerel  inside  its  limits,  gives  them  two  chances  to  one  in 
favor  of  a  good  catch.  It  also  places  milk,  vegetables,  batter,  fresh 
meat,  &c.y  within  easy  reach  of  those  in  want  of  such  supplies,  thereby 
saving  time,  and  contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men. 
The  reshipment  privilege  is  about  equivalent  to  an  extra  trip.  If  the 
fish  is  sent  home  in  the  bottoms  in  which  it  is  caught,  between  three 
and  four  weeks'  time  will  be  lost  to  the  vessels  and  crew.  Their  flrsC 
fare  is  completed  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  if  they  must  return  with 
it  to  their  respective  ports,  they  cannot  well  get  back  to  the  gulf  again 
betbre  the  beginning  of  September.  Here  is  nearly  a  month  lost,  at  a 
time  when  the  fishing  is  good.  Assuming  the  catch  in  August  to  be 
100  barrels  per  vessel,  and  reckoning  it  as  worth  $12  a  barrel,  it  repre- 
sents an  amount  ranging  from  half  to  threeqaarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  construct  a  general  argument  upon  the 
respective  values  of  the  fishing-grounds  proposed  to  l^  exchanged ;  but 
one  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  gulf  fisheries  are 
as  yet  only  partially  developed,  while  those  on  the  American  coast 
have  been  prosecuted  to  their  fullest  extent  for  many  years.  Thousands 
of  United  States  fishermen  leave  their  own  shores  and  visit  ours; 
scarcely  any  colonial  vessels  go  to  fish  in  American  waters. 

The  qnestion  of  a  refund  of  duties  paid  on  British-caught  fish  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years  (1871  and  1872)  is  one  which, 
I  am  of  opinion,  might  be  urged  upon  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  sum  due  or  claimed  by  this 
island  is  about  $30,000. 

,1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CUERIE. 

Hon.  Peter  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries^  Ottawa. 

Quantity  amd  tfolue  offish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  1650  to  1872,  inclu" 

sive,  to  all  countries. 


Year. 

1 

> 

i 
1 

1 

k 

isso 

QuinUilt, 

55,  no 

7,867 
11,517 
13.471 

8,496 
11,349 
10,977 
14,004 
15,953 
18,783 
15,356 
13, 574 
10,455 
15,086 

9,750 

9,373 
11.301 
11,748 
10. 819 
13.288 

9,004 
17, 976 
19,434 

•10,716 
16.025 
25,403 
24,962 
22,342 
29,139 
35,590 
30,925 
36.695 
49.945 
40,050 
32,065 
23.135 
43.490 
32,175 
28,992 
33,865 
31,585 
32.750 
35,508 
24,720 
58,740 
66,416 

BarreU. 

738 

3,624 

5.110 

5.4U 

3,147 

5,C67 

5,684 

10,196 

11,152 

7,761 

23,996 

9.427 

4,723 

7.587 

8,917 

20.488 

16,064 

16,843 

17,308 

15,481 

19,254 

24,989 

11,416 

•3,868 
15,  795 
23,042 
26.883 
17,863 
33.261 
34,990 
54,357 
61, 445 
51,200 
9e,685 
39,571 
29,440 
46.065 
52,760 
203.363 
93,155 
138,030 
185, 313 
132.619 
196,927 
175,965 
106,432 

•14,584 

Ig5l 

31.820 

igja*  

4R.  445 

1853 f 

51,845 

1854 

40,205 

1855 

63.400 

1856 

70,580 

1^7 

85,282 

1856 

98,140 

1850 , 

101, 145 

I860   

138  735 

1861 

71,636 

li*6i 

52,575 

1863    

89,555 
84,935 

1864 

1865 

2:i2,628 
127,020 

1866 

1867 

169, 615 

1868 

218,063 

1»«9 

168,127 

1870 

221, 717 

1871 

834.705 

18W ^ 

178,848 

*  8.392  piiid  in ;  in  1898, 28  TesMls  employed,  touuage  1.162. 
1 3,867  paid  in ;  in  1853»  28  Teaaols  employed,  tonnage  1,611. 
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QuantUjf  and  value  of  fish  eaqported  from  Prince  Edward  leiand  to  all  oountrieSf  from  1873 

to  1876,  inclmire. 


Year. 

1 

1 

1 
3 

s 

4 

1 

o 

§ 
1 

1873..^ 

QuintaU. 

♦20.554 
23,208 
21,410 
-14.201 

BarrO: 

4.084 

9,131 

33,760 

129.830 

85,404 

265,364 

129.110 

SO,  633 
31,383 
37,835 

$52,581 
135,234 
30H,037 
181,926 

1874 

1875 

5,427 
5,289 

1876 

Quantity  and  value  offitik  exported  from  Prinee  Edward  Island  to  the  United  States,  from 

1850  to  1876,  indueive. 

[All  island-caoKht.] 


Qaaoti^. 

Yalne. 

Quantity, 

Yaloe. 

1850. 
Dryfl«h 

1 
$i,.n85 

9.215 

185& 

Codfish 

Hake 

Alewives 

Herrinflr 

Mackerel 

Total 

....bbls.. 

do... 

do... 

3.589 
1,068 
2,445 
2,725 
4,078 

$9.0P0 
2.900 
7.360 
8.600 

38,440 

Pickled  fish 

Total 

10,800 

1851. 

66,380 

Drjflsh 

1  586 

:;•■.«•:; 

....bbls.. 
....do... 
do... 

6.680 
1,549 
i.013 
2,787 
3.243 

Pickled  fish 

10,845                              lA^o 

Codfish 

Hake 

Alewivea 

Herring: 

Mackerel 

Total 

Total 

12,431 

90,750 
2.810 
6.920 
9.140 

33,890 

1852. 
Dry  fish 

10,376 
17.565 

Pickled  fish ; 



73,510 

Total 

27,941  1 

1 

6,956 
13, 512 

1860. 

Codfish 

Hake 

Alewives 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Total 

....bbls.. 
....do... 
do... 

4.784 
1,332 
1.853 
6,038 
3,471 

1853. 
Drvflsh 

19,690 
9,770 
5.900 
19.110 
36.760 

Pickled  fish 

Total 

20.468 

1854. 

3.360 
10.254 

77,930 

Dry  fish 

1861. 

Codfish 

Hake 

Alewives 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Total 

....bbls.. 

do... 

do... 

9.398 
1.917 
684 
9.242 
1.143 

Pickled  fish 

7,095 
9,850 
9,950 
6.455 
11,525 

Total 

13.614 

1855. 
Dry  fish 

9,300 
16.586 

Pickled  fish '„'.. 

29,905 

1869. 

Codfish 

Hake 

Alewives 

H«^rring 

Mackeiel 

Total 

....bbls.. 

do  .. 

do... 

9,079 

1.221 

447 

500 

9.391 

Total 

25,886 

1656. 
Dry  fish 

9,725 
19.770 

4,700 
1,705 
1,135 
2,550 
19,320 

Pickled  fish 

Total 

29,945 

2.319 
1,802 
1,324 
3.04^ 
9.063 
10 

29.410 

1857. 

6,000* 
4  490 

1863. 
Codfish 

..  Qtls 

9,968 
9,734 
718 
1.6M 
3,402 

Codfish qtls.. 

Hake do 

8,770 
6.055 
2.375 
51.80 
97,045 

Herring bbls.. 

Mackerel do. .. 

Alewives do... 

Salmon do... 

3,990 
95,000  1 

••S2 

Hake 

1  Alewives 

Herring 

Mackerel 

....bbls.. 

do... 

do.. 

Total 

.v^^«i 

Total 

49.425 

•"••""•"•• 
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QtuuUUjf  and  value  offish  exported  from  Prince  Edward  hland^  ^o.— Contioaed. 


1864. 


Codfinh... 
Alewives . 
Herring  .. 
Mackerel. 


..qlla. 
.Vbls. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


1865. 


Codfish 

qtls.. 

Hake 

......do  : 

Alewives 

Ht-rriDff  

Hackeiel 

bbla.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Total. 


1866w 


Codfish  ... 

Bake 

Hf  rrinic . . 
Hackerel . 


..qtls. 
..do., 
.bbls. 
..do.. 


Total. 


ieC7. 


Codflfh  ... 
Alewives. 
HeTTing .. 
Mackerel . 


..qtls. 
.bbls. 
.  do  . 
..do.. 


Total  . 


1868. 


Codfi«h  ... 

Hake 

Alewives . 
HerriDK  .. 
Mackerel. 


.bbls. 
..do  . 
..do.. 


Total . 


1869. 


Codfish  ... 

Hake 

Alewives . 
Berrinff .. 
Mackerel . 


•.IS-: 

.bbls. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


TotU. 


1870. 


Codfish 

Hake 

Alewives 

HerrioK 

Maokensl 


.qtls. 
.do., 
.bbls. 
..do  . 
..do.. 


Total  . 


1871. 


Codfish  . 
Halibot . 


qtls.. 


QaaDtity. 


769 
1,016 

215 
6,583 


Yalne. 


•3,615 
2,810 
1,175 

42,775 


50.375 


1871— Cod  tinned. 

Alewives bbls. 

Soands do.. 

liaokerel do.. 


Total. 


732 

865 

2.188 

1.018 

16,530 


1,190 

360 

329 

13,  418 


3,625  I 
2.675 
8.600  , 
5,840 


181, 675 


202,415 


1872. 

Codfish qtls. 

Hake do.. 

Alewives bbls. 

Heriing do.. 

Mackeiel do. . 

Soands  


Quantity, 


Total. 


],2?6 

1,315 

158 

12,302 


2,945 
600 

675 
79,990 


84. 210 


1873. 

Codfish qtls..i 

Hake  do  .. 

Alewives bbls.. 

Hemng do... 

M  ackerel do . . . 

Sounds  

Salmon boxes.. 


3,665 
3,945 
5«5 
119, 195  I 


Total. 


1874. 


127,330 

3,341 

770 

3,472 

6,550  , 

161,  e36 

879 

515 

1,158 

1,790 

11,686 

Codfish 

Herriog.  pickled bbls.. 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Salmon,  pickled .do... 

Salmon,  canned lbs.. 

■  Lobsters,  canned do... 

Fish,  all  other 

Fish,  products  of 


2.004 
1,204 
1.017 
1.005 
10,243 


175, 969 


Total. 


7,015 
3.000 
2,705 


1875. 


Codfish,  dry cwt.. 

Mackerel,  pickled bbls. 

Herring,  pickled do  . . 

£685  il  lobsters,  preserved lbs.. 

ino  Aon      Salmon,  canned do... 

109. «»  jl  Fish,  aU  other 

Fish  oil,  cod galls.. 


125,030  I 


1,611 
899 
.*»36 

1.131 
13,960 


1  Total. 


8,993 
1, 082  I 


5.505 
2,305  I 
1,525  i 
4.200  I 
176,280  ! 

210.875 


27,656 

3.400 ; 


Total. 


5,285 

173 

17,216 


4,606 

1,HU6 

142 

67 

9,126 


3,200 


30 

700 

2,528 


2,479 

6,583 

4 

4,226 

960 


1.234 

31,466 
1. 263 
9.600 

19.500 


3,275 


1876. 


Codfish.  &c., dry cwt..  2,407 

Codfish. &«., wet do  ..I  1,179 

Mackerel,  pickled bbls. .  13,  '276 

Herring,  pickled do  ..  1,037 

Lobsters,  preserved lbs. .  11, 404 

Fish,  all  other 

Pish,  prodnots  of 


Valne. 


115,265 

2,360 

146,925 


105.606 


15.998 

5.319 

416 

201 

111.  512 

4,300 


137, 746 


11,203 


120 

3,500 

20, 440 

2,143 

54 


37,460 


10,706 

7,565 

73,279 

32 

4^2 

200 

13,770 

400 


106,376 


4,782 
251,232 
3,542 
1,600 
1. 2<>2 
8,396 
1, 526 


2:2,340 


6,487 
4.421 
108, 332 
4,592 
5,766 
774 
7,692 


138, 064 
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XIV, 

Extract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1872. 

Page  27. — Indeed,  it  takes  many  hands,  working  in  many  ways,  to 
catch  bait  enough  for  onr  fishing-fleet,  which  may  easily  be  anderstood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  each  George's  man  takes  fifteen  or  twenty 
barrels  for  a  trip,  and  makes  two  or  three  trips;  and  that  each  mack- 
ereler  lays  in  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  or 
even  more  than  that. 

XV. 

Extract  from  the  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty^s  High  Commissioners  and 
Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Washington  between  February  27  and 
May  6, 1871. 

1.  The  fisheries. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  Jnne,  1854, 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  discussions  respecting  the  rights 
of  American  fishermen  under  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  which  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
were  revived,  and,  although  temporary  measures  were  taken  to  avoid 
pressing  with  severity  upon  American  fishermen  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  licenses,  it  has  been  found  Impracticable  to  continue  this  sys- 
tem indefinitely;  and,  on  its  withdrawal,  much  excitement  has  been 
occasioned  among  the  coast  population  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union 
by  the  capture  of  boats  engaged  in  illegal  fishing,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1818. 

The  correspondence  will  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  sev- 
eral captures,  and  enable  you  to  judge,  and  explain,  if  necessary,  how 
far  the  pretensions  of  the  American  fishermen  are  exaggerated  and  the 
leniency  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  under  the  directions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  by  the 
ofiicers  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Britisii  fisheries. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  the  captures  and  confiscations  of  boats  dur- 
ing the  recent  fishing-season,  there  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
differences  of  interpretation  put  upon  the  Convention  of  1818  by  the 
respective  governments,  which  might,  at  any  time,  rise  into  serious  im- 
portance. 

The  two  chief  questions  are:  As  to  whether-  the  expression  ^'  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions"  should  be  taken  to  mean  a  limit  of 
three  miles  from  the  coast  line  or  a  limit  of  three  miles  from  a  line  drawn 
from  Headland  to  Headland  ;  and  whether  the  proviso  that  ^^  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  sliall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,"  la 
i]itiMided  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  coming  inshore  to  traffic, 
tranship  fish,  purchase  stores,  hire  seamen,  &c. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  you  were  able 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  understanding  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Uniteil  States  upon  the  disputed  interpretation  of  the  Convention  of 
1818 ;  but  they  fear  that  you  will  find  it  expedient  that  a  settlement 
shouhl  be  arrived  at  by  some  other  means,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
prepared  for  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  as  regards  the 
fisheries,  being  referred  for  consideration  and  inquiry  to  an  Inter- 
national Commission,  on  which  two  Commissioners  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  should 
be  the  British  representatives. 

Should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concur  in  this,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  appointing  Commissioners 
on  their  side,  and  in  the  Commission  commencing  its  labors ;  and,  as  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  report,  and  a 
treaty  be  framed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  fishing-season, 
it  would  be  also  desirable  that  you  should  agree  upon  some  means,  by 
license  or  otherwise,  by  which  disputes  may  be  avoided  in  the  mean- 
while. 

ARTICLES  XVIII  TO  XXV. 

At  the  conference  on  the  6th  of  March  the  British  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  fisheries, 
either  in  detail  or  generally,  so  as  either  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  respective  rights  of  the  two  countries  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and 
the  general  law  of  nations,  or  to  approach  at  once  the  settlement  of  the 
question  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

The  American  Commissioners  said,  that,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  matters  which  subsequent  negotiation  might  render  it  un- 
necessary to  enter  into,  they  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  adopt  the 
latter  course,  and  inquired  what,  in  that  case,  would  be  the  basis  which 
the  British  Commissioners  desired  to  propose. 

The  British  Commissioners  replied,  that  they  considered  that  the  Be- 
ciprocity  Treaty  of  5th  June,  1834,  should  be  restored  in  principle. 

The  American  Commissioners  declined  to  assent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
former  Keciprocity  Treaty. 

The  British  Commissioners  then  suggested  that  if  any  considerable 
modification  were  made  in  the  tariff  arrnngements  of  that  treaty,  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Pos- 
sessions in  North  America  should  be  reciprocally  thrown  open,  and  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Canadian  Canals 
should  be  also  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  terms 
of  equality  with  British  subjects. 

The  American  Commissioners  declined  this  proposal,  and  objected  to 
a  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  They  said  that 
that  treaty  had  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  had  been  terminated  by  notice  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  Its  renewal  was 
not  in  their  interest,  and  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
of  their  people.  They  further  said  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  treat 
of  the  opening  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  residing  in  her  possessions  in  North  America. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  questions  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Canadian  Canals,  and  to  other  commercial  ques- 
tions affecting  Canada,  should  be  treated  by  themselves. 

The  subject  of  the  fisheries  was  further  discussed  at  the  conferences 
of  the  7th,  20th,  22d,  and  25th  of  March. 

The  American  Commissioners  stated  that  if  the  value  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  could  be  ascertained,  the  United  States  might  prefer  to  pur- 
chase, for  a  sum  of  money,  the  right  to  enjoy,  in  perpetuity,  the  use  of 
these  inshore  fisheries  in  common  with  British  fishermen,  and  mentioned 
$1,000,000  as  the  sum  they  were  prepared  to  offer. 
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The  British  Commissioners  replied  that  this  oflFer  was,  thfey  thonght, 
wholly  inadequate,  and  that  no  arrangement  woald  be  acceptable  of 
which  the  admission  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  of  flsh  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  fisheries  did  not  form  a  part ;  adding  that  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  the  inshore  fisheries  in  perpe- 
tuity was  open  to  grave  objection. 

The  American  Commissioners  inquired  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  refer  any  arrangement  for  purchase  to  the  colonial  or  provincial  Par- 
liaments. 

The  British  Commissioners  explained  that  the  fisheries  within  the 
limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction  were  the  property  of  the  several  British 
Colonies,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  any  arrangement 
which  might  aftect  colonial  property  or  rights,  to  the  colonial  or  pro- 
vincial Parliament;  and  that  legislation  would  also  be  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  During  these  discussions  the 
British  Commissioners  contended  that  these  inshore  fisheries  were 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  their 
use  would  be  a  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement,  and  reciprocity  in  the 
coasting-trade;  and  the  American  Commissioners  replied  tbat  their 
value  was  over  estimated  ;  that  the  United  States  desired  to  secure  their 
enjoyment,  not  for  their  commercial  or  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  a  source  of  irritation,  and  that  they  could  hold  out  no 
hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  give  its  consent  to 
such  a  tariff  arrangement  as  was  proposed,  or  to  any  extended  plan 
of  reciprocal  free  free  admission  of  the  products  of  the  two  countries; 
but  that,  inasmuch  as  one  branch  of  Congress  had  recently,  more  than 
once,  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  duties  on  coal  and  salt, 
they  would  propose  that  coal,  salt,  and  fish  bo  reciprocally  admitted  free; 
and  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  removed  the  duty  from  a  portion  of 
the  lumber  heretofore  subject  to  duty,  and  as  the  tendency  of  legislation 
in  the  United  States  was  towards  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  of  duties 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses,  they  would 
further  propose  that  lumber  be  admitted  free  from  duty  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1874,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  which  was 
uecessary  on  all  questions  affecting  import  duties. 

The  British  Commissioners,  at  the  conference  on  the  17th  of  April, 
stated  tbat  they  had  referred  this  oft'er  to  their  government,  and  were 
instructed  to  inform  the  American  Commissioners  that  it  was  regarded 
as  inadequate,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  free 
lumber  should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that  the  proposed  tariff  conces- 
sions should  be  supplemented  by  a  money  payment. 

The  American  Commissioners  then  stated  that  they  withdrew  the 
proposal  which  they  had  previously  made  of  the  reciprocal  free  admis- 
sion of  coal,  salt,  and  fish,  and  of  lumber  after  July  1, 1874 ;  that  that 
proposal  had  been  made  entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation  and  of 
anxiety;  that  its  value  had  been  beyond  the  commercial  or  intrinsic 
value  of  the  rights  to  have  been  acquired  in  return ;  and  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  now  proposed  by  the 
British  Commissioners;  and  they  renewed  their  proposal  to  pay  a 
money  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  inshore  fisheries.  They  further 
proposed  that,  in  case  the  two  governments  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  such  an  equivalent,  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  an  impartial  Commission  for  determination. 

The  British  Commissioners  replied  that  this  proposal  was  one  on 
which  they  had  no  instructions,  and  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  for 
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them  to  oom()  to  any  arrangement  except  one  for  a  term  of  years  and 
ioFolving  the  concession  of  free  Ash  and  fish-oil  by  the  American  Com- 
missiouers;  bat  that  if  free  fish  and  fish-oil  were  conceded,  they  would 
inqaire  of  their  government  whether  they  were  prepared  to  assent  to  a 
reference  to  arbitration  as  to  money  payment. 

The  American  Commissioners  replied  that  they  were  willing,  subject 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  to  concede  free  fish  and  fish-oil  as  an  eqniva* 
lent  for  the  use  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  to  make  the  arrangement 
for  a  term  of  years ;  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  free  fish  and  fish-oil 
woald  be  more  than  an  eqaivalent  for  those  fisheries,  but  that  they 
were  also  willing  to  agree  to  a  reference  to  determine  that  question  and 
the  amount  of  any  money  payment  that  might  be  found  necessary  to 
complete  an  equivalent,  it  being  understood  that  legislation  would  be 
needed  before  any  payment  could  be  made. 

The  subject  was  farther  discussed  in  the  conferences  of  April  18  and 
19,  and  the  British  Commissioners  having  referred  the  last  proposal  to 
their  government  and  received  instructions  to  accept  it,  the  Treaty  Ar- 
ticles XYIII  to  XXV  wera  agreed  to  at  the  conference  on  the  22nd 
April 
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BRITISH  EVIDENCE, 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1877. 

The  conference  met. 

Captain  Simon  Ohivabie,  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  Soaris,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Ooverumeut  of  Her  Brit- 
annic Maje^y,  sworn,  and  examiued : 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Question.  For  how  many  >  ears  have  yon  followed  the  business  of  a 
fisherman  f — Answer.  I  have  parsaed  it  from  the  ^  ear  1848  nptothe 
present  season. 

Q.  As  a  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  followed  it ;  solely  in  British  American  waters  f — 
A.  No.  During  part  of  this  time  I  have  fished  on  the  American  coast. 
I  have  principally  fished,  however,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  the  business  ? — A.  I  began  it  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  an  American  schooner  called  the  Josephine. 

Q.  In  what  year  T— A.  lu  1848. 

Q.  And  did  you  so  pursue  it  continuously  T — A.  We  made  one  trip  that 
season  in  this  bay. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  British  Canadian  waters— in  our  own  waters  ? — A. 
Yes.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  States,  and  came  down  next  season  in 
another  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  during  the  trip  you  have  mentioned ! — A. 
Three  hundred  barrels.    We  only  went  one  trip  that  season. 

Q.  Ai.d  that  was  in  the  year  1848  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  the  fishing  schooners, 
would  you  tell  us  whether  there  was  much  difference  in  them  t — A.  The 
general  run  of  vessels  was  about  sixty-five  tons.  Some,  however,  have 
gone  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  late  years. 

Q.  But  during  this  year,  1848,  and  during  the  years  1850, '55,  and  '60, 
what  was  it  t — A.  There  were  a  few  large  vessels  having  a  tonnage  of 
one  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  general  average  f — A.  It  was  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  Josephine  f — A.  It  was  seventy-five  tons. 

Q.  And  you  caught  three  hundred  barrels  in  one  trip ;  where  was 
this  f — ^A.  Yes.    At  the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  bend  of  the  island? — A.  It  lies 
between  the  East  Point  and  the  North  Gape  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Speaking  with  reference  to  distance,  will  you  tell  us  how  far  you 
fished  from  the  shore  in  the  bend  of  the  island  t — A.  During  that  trip 
we  caught  fish  principally  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  We  were 
very  close  to  it,  because  it  was  in  October,  the  latter  part  of  the  fishing 
season. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  t— A.  Yes.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Q.  It  was  well  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  caaght  all  your  fish  duriog  that  trip  inside  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  next  season,  captain  f — A.  I  was  then,  also^  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  And  in  what  vessel  f — A.  In  the  schooner  Hezron. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sail  from  ? — A.  From  Newburyport,  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  vessel  f — A.  I  think  it  was  about  eighty 
tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  T — A.  We  fished  principally  on  what  is 
called  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  West  Shore  f — A.  It  is  on  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  That  is  up  at  the  north  end  of  New  Brunswick  ! — A.  It  stretches 
from  Miscou  down  to  Miramichi.  We  always  call  this  part  the  West 
Shore. 

Q.  Miscou  is  an  island,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  it  lies  on  the  southwest  side. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  catch  f — A.  We  caught  there  during  part  of 
the  trip.  I  remained  there  during  the  whole  season  in  that  vessel.  We 
came  down  in  July  and  remained  the  whole  of  the  season.  The  vessel 
was  large,  and  was  fitted  out  for  one  trip.  The  catch  for  the  whole  trip 
was,  I  think,  about  ^ve  hundred  barrels.  We  fished  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season — July-— on  that  coast ;  and  in  September  we  came 
down  and  fished  along  the  bend  of  the  island  until  October.  We  fished 
as  we  came  down  from  the  north }  that  is  the  general  course  followed 
'  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  At  this  stage  will  you  describe  to  the  Commission,  what  conrse 
the  fish  take! — A.  The  mackerel  make  their  first  appearance  off  Gape 
May  and  Gape  Hatteras,  on  the  American  coast,  and  those  who  fish  for 
mackerel  make  it  a  point  to  go  there  first  for  them.  The  fish  afterward 
come  up  to  the  Gulf 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  this? — A.  In  May.  They  appear 
sometimes  off  these  points  as  early  as  April — about  the  20th,  perhaps. 
They  are  followe<l  clown  the  coast  off  Gape  God  and  Block  Island,  and 
caught.  The  great  body  of  them  go  in  this  direction.  When  the 
mackerel  are  off  the  banks  of  the  Georges,  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  they  disappear,  and  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days  the  vessels  in 
this  part  are  packing  oft'. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  packing  off? — A.  Eepacking,  inspecting, 
and  branding,  and  getting  the  fish  ready  for  market. 

Q.  Yon  land  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes ;  and  then  start  afresh.  The 
next  trip  we  call  the  bay  trip.    We  come  down  to  the  bay  in  June. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  bay?— A.  The  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  then  fit  up  for  what  we  call  the  trip  for  poor  mackerel.  We  leave 
the  different  ports  in  the  United  States  about  the  10th  or  the  15th  of 
June,  and  follow  the  mackerel  down  the  coast.  We  generally  find  them 
first  on  the  Bank  Bradley.  We  come  up  north  and  very  often  we  may 
meet  the  mackerel  also  coming  up  along  the  coast.  We  make  it  a  point 
to  strike  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan  Bank,  as  we  hit  the  first  mackerel 
there.    This  bank  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  This  is  right  oft* Gape  North,  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Yes; 
we  find  the  mackerel  there  in  large  quantities.  Why  we  look  for  them 
there  is,  because  it  is  customary  to  follow  them  up  in  that  way,  as  they 
come  to  spawn  on  these  banks.  The  mother  fish  make  for  these  banks, 
and  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  meet  them  and  catch  them  with  the 
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hook.  They  generally  bite  well  a  few  days  before  spawning.  We  catch 
them  losing  the  spawn  ;  and  we  secare  large  and  heavy  decks  of  them. 
We  then  take  from  fifty  to  sixty  barrels  a  day.  In  a  few  days  the  fish 
disappear,  and  then  all  over  the  banks  there  are  no  fish  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  afterwards. 

Q.  The  fish  are  then  spawning! — A.  Yes;  we  then  leave  these 
groands,  and  strike  the  fish  off  Bay  Chaleurs  on  the  west  shore.  We 
meet  the  mackerel  then  after  spawning.  We  follow  them  as  it  were 
from  Bank  Bradley  and  Orphan  Bank,  after  they  spawn  and  strike  them 
off  the  west  shore,  where  they  go  to  get  food.  Then  we  fish  along  the 
shore  of  the  west  coast  on  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  go  down  the  Oalf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  sometimes  to  Gaspe,  and  even  as  far  as  Seven  Islands  and 
Bic  Island.    I  have  been  as  far  as  Bic  Island. 

Q.  What  did  I  ntiderstand  you  to  say — that  the  mackerel  strike  off 
shore  after  spawning! — A.  We  find  that  after  spawning  they  seek 
food.  They  feed  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  down  this  the  southern  part 
of  the  gnlf.  Their  food  consists  of  a  small  shrimp  which  is  found  in 
these  waters.    It  gathers  in  the  eddies. 

Q.  Are  they  found  close  to  the  shore! — A.  Yes,  they  keep  in  the  ed- 
dies near  the  shore,  where  the  mackerel  make  for  them. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  follow  after  this  food. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  other  food  do  they  live  ! — A.  They  live  principally  on  this 
food. 

Q.  On  these  shrimps! — A.  Yes;  except  up  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, near  Gaspe,  where  they  feed  on  the  lants,  a  small  fish  about  three 
ioches  long. 

Q.  The  sand  lants  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  from  Gaspe  farther  north  ! — A.  From  Gaspe  to  Bic  Island 
and  across,  on  the  Labrador  shore ;  in  all  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  And  down  from  Gaspe  south  they  feed  on  the  shrimp  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  the  shrimp  found  ! — ^A.  Prom  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and 
around  that  part  of  the  west  shore,  and  down  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  Are  these  shrimps  found  in  the  open  water  in  the  gulf! — A.  No; 
chiefly  not.  We  do  not  notice  them  in  the  open  gulf.  They  are  mostly 
found  in  bays  and  in  eddies  along  the  coast.  They  are  a  small  fish 
which  yoa  would  hardly  notice.  If  you  draw  up  a  bucket  of  water 
where  they  are  you  could  see  them  in  it. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  trip  in  the  Hezron,  during  your  second  season, 
in  what  year  did  you  make  it! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1849. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  say  mackerel  spawn! — A.  Along  about 
the  first  of  July. 

Q.  And  for  some  days  they  remain  hidden ;  they  strike  off  shore ; 
how  long  do  they  remain  in  the  grounds  of  the  bay  ! — A.  We  generally 
allow  them  a  week  to  spawn.  We  then  come  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
and  we  there  meet  the  same  mackerel. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  you  remain  there  waiting  for  them  ! — A.  For  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  then  ! — A.  They  keep  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Until  when  ! — ^A.  They  so  keep  on  till  coming  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Along  about  the  tenth  of  September  the  mackerel  begin  to 
move  down  the  gulf. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go! — A.  They  strike  down  the  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  along  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  ! — A.  Until  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  And  then  they  strike  for— where  !— A.  They  strike  along  the  north  j 
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side  of  Gape  Breton  at  Margere  Island,  Port  Hood,  and  Cheticamp ; 
and  then  we  follow  them  down  to  Sidney.  We  lose  them  there.  They 
disappear.  They  take  to  the  l^ova  Scotian  shore,  but  the  mackerel  fleet 
does  not  follow  them  farther  than  Gape  North  and  Scatari,  at  the  south 
end  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  They  stop  following  them  at  Scatari  f — A.  Tes ;  the  mackerel  then 
stop  biting. 

Q.  They  return  along  Nova  Scotia  down  to  American  waters? — 
A.  Yes.  Then  we  make  it  a  point  to  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  next  strike  the  same  school  of  mackerel  about  Gape  God. 

Q.  You  get  home  with  your  bay  catch  and  you  start  again  and  pick 
them  up  above  Gape  God  in  American  waters! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  this?— A.  In  November  or  in  the  last 
of  October. 

Q.  From  July  to  November  you  follow  them  in  the  bay! — A.  Yes, 
we  follow  them  in  the  bay  until  the  1st  or  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  From  what  date  f — A.  We  make  it  a  point  to  leave  on  the  first  trip 
about  the  15th  ot  June. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  fleet  fish  in  the  bay  from  about  the  15th  of 
Juueuntilsomewhereaboutthelstof  November!— A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
some  few  vessels  may  remain,  hanging  around  to  see  if  there  are  any 
left,  along  up  to  the  10th  of  November,  at  Scatari  and  in  these  places. 

Q.  But  the  main  fleet  leave  about  the  1st  of  November! — A.  Yes.  It 
is  a  settled  point  that  the  fleet  leave  off  mackerel  fishing  in  the  gulf  on 
the  1st  of  November.  Then  these  fish  are  caught  from  that  time  up  to 
December  on  the  American  coast,  off  Block  Island,  Gape  God,  and  these 
places.  They  then  disappear  and  go  off;  I  suppose  down  the  Gulf 
Stream.  We  do  not  see  them  again  until  the  next  spring  off  Gapes  God, 
May,  and  Hatteras. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  go  then  ! — A.  I  never  follow  them 
any  farther — after  they  disappear. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  during  the  summer  off  the  American 
coast !  Do  we  understand  that  they  are  all  gone  north  at  this  season  ! — 
A.  Yes,  there  is.  Some  seasons  mackerel  remain  scattered  all  along  the 
shore,  but  the  main  body  of  the  mackerel  strike  down  this  bay.  The 
mackerel  that  remain  ou  the  American  shore  are  of  smaller  size.  They 
are  caught  off  Gape  God  and  along  the  island. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  size  of  these  mackerel ! — A.  They 
are  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  main  body  which  comes  to  the  ba^'. 

Q.  The  small  fish  remain  on  the  American  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  fish  are  large  does  it  follow  that  they  come  north  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that ! — A.  I  have  followed  the  business  up  as 
a  fisherman  pretty  closely,  and  ray  experience  has  been  this :  We  find 
the  Banks  in  the  Gulf  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  spawning,  filled  up 
with  small  mackerel,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  we  take  them 
to  be  the  results  of  the  spawn  of  that  season  j  and  next  year  we  find 
these  mackerel  in  these  waters  about  six  inches  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  them  then  ! — A.  Tinkers.  That  is  the  term  we 
give  them  at  this  time.  And  these  mackerel  are  known  on  the  third 
year  to  remain,  principally  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  then  what 
Ihey  call  medium  mackerel,  and  they  are  about  ten  inches  in  length  at 
this  period. 
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Q.  What  do  yoo  call  them  if  packed  in  barrels  f — A.  Media  m  two 
short  two ;  when  they  are  fat  enoagh  we  call  them  middling  two.  We 
find  that  there  are  seasons  when  these  medium  mackerel  are  scarce  on 
oar  coasts,  while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  heavy  body 
of  large  mackerel  at  Seven  Islands ;  and  from  Gaspe  Bay  up  the  gulf. 
In  fact,  they  strike  up  the  whole  coast.  I  have  seen  them  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  Belle  Isle  Island. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  you  have  seen  them  all  along  the  north  coast  and, 
at  times,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  haunt  of  the  mackerel  as  well  as  the  south  shore  f — A. 
Tes;  bat  up  there  we  can  never  get  them  to  take  hook.  This  is  the 
case  when  they  are  np  on  that  coast. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  This  is  off  Labrador  T— A.  Tes. 
By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Yoa  can  never  get  them  to  take  the  hook  there  f — A.  No.  I  have 
never  known  mackerel  to  take  the  hook  off  the  west  end  of  Anticosti  and 
up  the  Labrador  coast ;  but  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  there  to  Bic 
Island,  we  have  always  caught  large  quantities  with  hooks.  They  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  from  the  west  end  of  Anticosti  Island  to  Bic  is  a  good 
flshing-ground  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  shore  line,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
scribe to  the  Oom mission — ^looking  at  the  map  and  starting  from  the 
west  end  of  Anticosti  and  the  Mingan  Islands,  and  proceeding  to  Seven 
Islands  Bay — ^how  far  are  they  found  from  the  shore  T — A.  These  mack- 
erel are  found  right  into  the  shore,  where  the  go  to  feed  on  lants.  The 
large  mackerel  follow  them.  The  lants  are  shaped  like  a  tape-worm. 
The  flsh  follow  the  line  of  the  shore. 

Q.  When  yoa  speak  of  the  fish  going  "  right  into  the  shore,^^  what  do 
yoa  mean  t  I  want  something  definite.  How  far  are  they  then  from 
the  shore? — A.  I  have  gone  there  and  found  bodies  of  mackerel  and 
lants  right  in  the  harbor,  and  there  are  two  or  three  days,  about  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  of  July,  when  this  is  the  case  on  that  coast.  I 
have  gone  to  Seven  Islands  and  laid  there  and  seen  the  mackerel  com- 
ing in  like  a  tidal  wave  from  the  outside  following  their  bait;  they  even 
land  right  on  the  shore,  and  have  known  them  follow  the  lants  on  shore, 
80  that  yoa  could  run  up  and  kick  them  out.  I  have  observed  this  sev- 
eral times*  Lots  of  the  fish  run  in  with  the  tide.  The  water  there  is 
very  bold  with  rocks,  and  the  mackerel  come  up  with  a  rush  right 
against  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  the  lants,  who  will  often  jump  out  of  the* 
water  with  the  mackerel  after  them. 

Q.  How  far  will  they  be  off  from  shore !  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  this  shore  from  Mingan  Island  to  Seven  Islands 
Bay,  and  along  there.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  the  mack- 
erel generally  taken  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  ! — A.  In 
this  port  these  fish  are  generally  taken  right  in  close  to  the  shore.  It 
is  customary  in  the  gulf  for  vessels  to  drift  mackerel,  but  in  that  part 
of  the  gulf  from  Oaspe  and  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Anticosti  up 
the  gulf,  the  vessels  do  not  lay  to,  as  there  is  a  very  strong  current  out- 
side coming  down.  It  is  about  a  four  or  five  knot  current,  and  as  the 
mackerel  pursue  the  lants,  which  keep  in  the  eddies,  the  vessels  have 
to  go  in  to  the  shore  and  anchor  cross^ways  with  the  tide. 

Q.  In  this  locality  they  fish  in  a  peculiar  manner? — A,  Yes;  there 
are  here  no  fish  outside;  they  are  found  inshore. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  yards — the  vessels  would  be  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore  f — A.  A  range  of  boats  would  even  have  lines 
fast  to  the  shore.    They  would  sling  the  boats  in  one  string. 

Q.  There  is  no  drift  fishing  done  along  this  coast  ? — ^A.  No ;  and  there 
is  no  mackerel  fishing  outside  at  all.  I  would  say  that  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  we  would  never  think  of  heaving  a  vessel  to.  We 
place  the  vessel,  when  fishing,  across  the  tide  where  it  is  running.  We 
have  to  move  the  vessels  close  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Comparatively  speaking,  comparing  this  part  of  the  shore  with 
the  Bay  of  Oaspe  and  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  is  it  a  good  fishing  ground  f 
— A.  It  is.  It  and  Seven  Islands  are  considered  good  fishing  places. 
So  is  Gaspe  and  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  and  Mingan  Biver,  and  Fox  River, 
and  all  these  places.  The  vessels  came  in  looking  for  large  mackerel. 
These  fish  are  very  large  and  fat  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  They  are 
found  along  the  coast  up  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  they  leave  there 
pretty  early.  They  first  make  for  the  shore  and  stay  round  the  coast 
and  work  their  way  down.    These  are  the  big  mackerel. 

Q.  While  on  that  branch  of  the  subject,  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
style  of  fishing  on  the  south  side — crossing  over  from  Mingan  Island 
and  Seven  Islands'  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Gulf  T    Is  it  the  same  f — A.  No.    There  we  fish  altogether  while  drifting. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  it  to  the  Commission  f — A.  These  mack- 
erel go  up  and  around  that  part  of  the  Gulf,  and  when  the  water  is  be- 
ginning to  get  cold  wo  say  that  they  are  about  to  leave  and  strike  down 
the  coast  and  to  Prince  Edward  Island  waters  on  their  way  back.  Tbey 
come  up  in  July  and  August  and  keep  on  in  their  course  up  the  Gulf 
until  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  they  turn  to  leave  these  waters. 
We  follow  them  round  and  down.  They  cross  in  their  passage  from 
headland  to  headland,  making  a  straight  course  and  striking  through 
bays,  staying  in  certain  parts  to  feed.  We  strike  on  what  we  call  the 
Seven  Islands  school  of  mackerel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  about 
Gaspe.  Part  of  them  make  a  straight  course  down  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  across  Bank  Bradley  and  Bidges,  and  they  are  caught  en 
route.  These  are  mostly  known  to  belong  to  a  different  body  of  mack- 
erel from  that  which  strikes  the  southern  coast.  They  go  up  in  a  differ- 
ent course  and  they  come  down  by  a  different  course,  striking  near  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  being  caught  about  Cape  North  on  their  return. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Seven  Island  school  strike  across 
the  Gaspe — shooting  right  across? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  they  remain  in  the  open  Gulf,  or  is  their 
stay  merely  temporary  f — A.  They  do  not  stay  at  Seven  Islands,  or  in 
the  bays  on  that  side  of  the  coast,  over  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  They 
keep  moving  along  and  across.  Tbey  seem  to  cross  over  to  the  south 
side  and  come  down  in  a  body.  We  follow  them  from  harbor  to  harbor 
and  creek  to  creek,  right  along,  from  Seven  Islands  as  far  as  Point  des 
Monts,  due  north.  We  seldom  look  for  th«m  above  Point  Demon.  They 
seem  to  leave  fresh  water  there  and  turn  across. 

Q.  To  the  south f — A.  To  Gaspe,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  down  these 
shores. 

Q.  How  do  you  fish  for  them  there  f — A.  Altogether  by  laying  to. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  it? — A.  Inshore  winds  prevail;  and  we  always' 
watch  in  order  to  get  under  the  lee  of  land  and  to  fish  drifting;  laying 
to  where  the  vessel  drifts  slowest.  If  we  get  in  where  it  is  rough  and 
heavy  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  bait,  which  is  very  expensive,  and 
then  we  cannot  catch  the  fish  so  fast  under  these  as  under  the  other  cir- 
cumstances.   We  always  try  to  get  under  the  land  as  close  as  possible. 
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where  the  water  is  smooth  and  mackerel  are  alongside.  We  fish  along 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  but  the  middle  part  of  the  bay  is  not 
considered  fishing-ground  of  any  account. 

Q.  This  is  the  middle  of  the  Bale  de  Ghaleurs  T — A.  This  portion  of  it 
is  not  considered  much  of  a  flshinggroand ;  but  the  mackerel  play  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay,  from  Perce  along  the  shore  on  one  side  to  Pas- 
p^biac  and  Carlton,  and  Maria,  and  as  far  as  Oampbellton  and  Heron 
Island  on  the  other  side.    We  get  them  along  Heron  Island. 

Q.  Heron  Island  is  well  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay  f — A,  Yes;  it  is 
op))osite  Carlton. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  bay  at  Heron  Island  f — A.  It  is  about  five  miles 
across  over  to  Carlton. 

Q.  To  Carlton  Point  l-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  you  follow  the  fish  to  that  point  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  get  fish  up  to  thatt — A.  Yes;  Heron  Island  is  consid- 
ered a  good  fishing-ground. 

Q.  Then  what  is  it  on  the  south  side  f — A.  From  there  down  to  Bath- 
orst  18  considered  good  fishing- ground;  also  near  the  island  between 
Bathurst  and  Big  Shippegan. 

Q.  At  Big  Shippegan  f  Along  that  shore  from  Bathurst  down  f 
Where  is  Bathurst? — A.  It  is  above  Caraquette,  in  a  bay. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  as  good  along  the  south  shore  as  on  the  north 
shore  f — A.  It  is  considered  better  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  And  you  fish  there  in  the  manner  you  have  described  f — A.  Yes. 
We  fish  altogether  by  laying  to.  The  mackerel  play  out  in  the  water 
on  the  south  i«ide  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  among  the  flats,  and  in  the 
rivers  which  open  up  on  the  shore.  Many  rivers  so  open  up,  and  here 
salmon  and  other  fish  and  herrings  spawb.  The  mackerel  play  among 
these  shoals  in  schools. 

Q.  And  leaving  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  coming  farther  down  to 
Miscon  and  Shippegan  Islands  f — A.  We  fish  around  this  island,  straight 
over  from  Pasp!^biHC. 

Q.  Do  many  rivers  enter  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  south  side, 
the  Bathurst  side,  and  along  that  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  There  are  Caraquette  and  Little  Caraqnette, 
and  Little  Shippegan  and  Big  Shippegan.  The  fish  play  about  these 
rivers.  Big  Shippegan  cuts  Miscon  Point  right  oflf.  Above  that  is  Cara- 
quette Island  and  Caraquette  Harbor.  It  is  a  bay.  The  fish  play  along 
the  flats  outside,  and  the  bays  inside.  Caraquette  Bay  is  quite  a  long 
one. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rivers  above  that? — A.  Th^re  is  Bathurst.  It  is  a 
large  river. 

Q.  And  Nipisquit  ? — A.  We  call  it  Bathurst. 

Q.  And  above  that  ? — A.  There  are  one  or  two  rivers,  two  or  three 
small  rivers,  but  we  never  take  much  notice  of  them.  We  keep  around 
most  of  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  mackerel  find  the  lants 
there — at  Shippegan,  Little  Shippegan,  and  Caraquette  and  Pasp^biac; 
the  fleet  go  to  these  places  mostly. 

Q.  Is  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  much  frequented  by  the  fleet  ? — A.  Yes ; 
there  is  hardly  a  vessel  that  goes  on  the  trip  that  does  not  go  there; 
they  reach  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  strike  Bank  Bradley  on  the  first 
trip.    The  vessels  enter  the  bay  on  their  first  trip. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  points  you  consider  it  necessary  to  go  to  ? — A. 
Yes.  There  we  expect  to  hear  the  news  of  the  bay  and  about  other 
vessels.  We  get  all  the  news  there.  We  run  for  Bradley  and  Point 
Miscon. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  find  any  xeason  for  yoar  statement  that  the  shores  of  this 
bay  abound  in  mackerel,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  center  of 
itT — A.  Well,  the  water  is  deep  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  and  there  is 
a  pretty  strong  carrent.  On  the  soath^side  there  is  a  shoal  flat  and 
banks,  where  are  to  be  found  the  shrimps  and  bait,  and  the  mackerel 
play  in  them  and  look  after  bait  for  food ;  and  on  the  north  side  there 
are  more  or  less  lants  and  some  other  small  fish.  The  mackerel  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season  look  in  for  this  bait 

Q.  In  the  center  of  the  bay  there  is  a  deep  and  strong  current! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  !Now,  along  from  Miscou  and  Shippegan  down  the  west  coast  of 
New  Brunswick  f — ^A,  Along  that  coast  there  are  many  bays  and  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  the  fish  likewise  strike  in  there  and  pass  along  the  shore. 
The  mackerel  come  from  the  north.  We  follow  the  bodies  of  mackerel 
coming  down ;  we  make  a  business  of  keeping  the  run  of  the  schools  of 
mackerel  in  the  Gulf.  Most  successful  fishermen  do  so.  Some  do  not, 
but  they  are  not  very  successful.  Men  who  have  the  most  experience, 
however,  keep  the  run  of  these  schools,  and  as  long  as  they  do  that  they 
are  not  apt  to  lose  mackerel. 

Q.  The  fish  keep  in  the  bays  and  harbors  along  heref — A.  Tes. 

Q.  They  fish  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Brunswick — what  you  call 
the  west  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  shore  that  you  catch  the  fish  f — A.  We  fish 
here  very  often  in  the  spring.  When  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
northwest  and  west  we  find  that  we  have  to  anchor  close  in  to  the  shore  to 
secure  mackerel.  This  is  while  the  fish  are  staying  in  this  quarter;  but 
as  soon  as  they  haul  off  the  shore,  bound  north  to  some  point  toward 
home,  working  down  the  coast  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  the 
water  commences  to  get  cold,  we  follow  them.  They  gather  in  bodies, 
and  move  along  together,  and  when  they  reach  a  point  or  headland  they 
seem  to  make  straight  across  to  another  headland.  Down  the  Gulf 
we  find  large  bodies  of  them  coming  down  the  coast  near  Miscou  in 
September.  They  fall  off  shore,  bound  for  the  Banks  and  get  here,  re- 
maining  for  some  days  or  a  week  outside.  We  secure  some  good  fish 
there.  There  are  very  often  from  three  to  four  hundred  sail  in  the  fleet, 
and  when  they  lose  the  fish  off  shore  they  look  out  for  them  on  the 
Banks,  and  there  is  a  race  to  see  who  will  be  there  first,  for  the  fastest 
vessel  and  the  first  there  gets  the  biggest  catch.  The  fleet  does  not  re- 
main together,  but  spreads  over  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  if 
any  mackerel  are  to  be  found  within  a  limit  of  four  or  five  or  ten  miles 
it  is  known  in  a  very  short  time.  With  a  spy-glass  we  watch  to  see 
who  first  rises  mackerel,  and  when  this  is  discovered  we  make  for  the 
spot  at  once,  and  then  up  come  the  mackerel.  We  find  them  here. 
When  we  see  the  mackerel  leaving  the  shore,  bound  down  the  coast  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  we  may  get  two  or  three  days  of  fair  fishing,  and 
all  at  once  there  may  be  no  mackerel  to  be  found  playing  around  there. 
Some  captains  then  make  up  their  minds  to  get  ahead  of  the  school  and 
strike  down  to  North  Cape. 

Q.  That  is  on  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes.  They  sheer  off  this 
way,  and  when  they  do  so  perhaps  the  whole  fleet  will  leave  the  spot 
that  night.  The  fleet  race  after  the  mackerel,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
keep  together  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  most  experienced  fishermen 
want  to  be  ahead  of  the  others,  and  to  do  so  they  will  steal  off  at  night. 
I  have  run  from  Miscon,  sixty-odd  miles,  to  North  Gape  without  stop- 
ping. We  would  lay  about  there  at  night,  and  next  morning  we  would 
strike  the  same  school  of  mackerel — I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same 
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school.  We  woald  beat  them  there,  as  they  go  into  these  headlands, 
and  they  seem  to  stop  and  feed  in  the  eddies.  We  get  a  big  catch  of 
mackerel  when  we  strike  into  the  eddies.  Their  bent  then  being  to  take 
the  bait  and  hook,  we  secure  big  decks  of  them. 

Q.  You  then  strike  North  Cape  f — A.  When  we  lose  them  there,  we 
come  down  off  Malpeque. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island? — A.  Yes^  and  in  the  bend  of  the 
island.    We  get  some  fish  there. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  east  of  the  island  f— A.  Yes;  off  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Prince  Edward  Island  fishing,  including  North  Gape, 
Gascnmpeqne,  and  Enstioo,  down  to  East  Point,  the  whole  run  of  the 
island,  will  you  tell  us  how  far  off  from  the  shore  are  mackerel  to 
be  found  T — A.  Well,  in  my  thirty  years'  experience  of  fishing  there, 
I  wonld  say  that  two  thirds  of  the  mackerel  caught  by  the  fleet  were 
caught  inside  the  three  mile  limit. 

Q.  In  your  thirty  years'  experience,  two-thirds  of  the  catch  have  been 
obtained  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  Yes,  fully  that.  During 
some  seasons  you  could  not  get  mackerel  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit 
or  outside  of  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  During  the  whole  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why!  Have  you  formed  any  reason  in  your  mind  accounting  for 
this  fact? — A.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  mackerel  are  scarce 
the  big  fish  come  inshoreiu  search  of  their  bait,  small  shrimps,  while  the 
small  mackerel  are  very  plentiful  outside.  When  the  mother  fish  are  about 
to  spawn,  they  strike  in  close  to  the  shore  for  food,  and  there  we  find 
them.  I  have  followed  the  business  pretty  closely,  and  I  find  that  the 
fish  come  down  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  movements  of  the  schools 
depend  on  the  prevailing  winds.  As  to  their  passing  down  the  head  of 
the  island  to  the  north  and  east,  a  certain  body  of  the  fish  is  very  apt 
to  come  down  through  the  gulf,  but  two-thirds  of  them  come  to  North 
Cape,  as  a  general  thing.  If  we  find  a  body  of  mackerel  caught  to- 
gether here,  the  whole  fleet  comes  to  this  point.  I  have  watched  their 
movements  pretty  closely.  On  short  trips  we  have  to  work  pretty  hard 
to  make  them  up.  When  a  heavy  gale  from  the  northeast  prevails  and 
the  mackerel  are  here,  we  are  sure,  after  we  have  an  eastward  wind, 
to  get  close  to  the  shore,  and,  remaining  along  the  bend  of  the  island, 
we  catch  them  there  on  this  coast.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore  we  se- 
cure fish  for  this  reason.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  very  st4)rmy,  and 
the  fleet  cannot  fish  inshore,  while  the  mackerel  seem  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  lay  there.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  the  vessels  lay,  when 
fishing,  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  We  then  make  down  the  island  and 
come  to  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point.  Many  vessels  which  make  large 
trips  fish  altogether  at  Malpeque. 

Q.  Staying  in  at  night,  you  mean  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  remain  in  the  harbor  at  night  and  go  out  in  the  morning? — 
A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  heavy  on-shore  wind  they  remain  there,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  calm  they  go  out. 

Q.  They  only  fish  with  an  off-shore  wind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  drift- fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  remarks  apply  to  Cape  Breton  fishing  ? — A.  Yes* 

Q.  And  they  go  down  the  coast  to  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Snpi)ose,  captain,  you  were  not  allowed  to  fish  inside  the  three- 
mile  limit  at  all,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  results  that  would  follow 
with  regard  to  the  catch  ?^A.  From  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
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fishing  basiness,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  fit  oat  a  ves- 
sel for  the  mackerel-fishing  basiness  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  that  yon  woald  go  into  the  basiness  at  all  under 
those  circa mstauces? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels  in  which  yoa 
•weref — A.  The  Josephine  was  in  charge  of  Bob  Kogers,  of  Newbary- 
port,  Massachasetts.  The  Hezron  was  from  Newbaryport,  and  Newman 
was  the  master. 

Q.  What  was  her  catch  f — A.  Three  hnndred  and  ninety  barrels. 

Q.  And  in  what  vessel  did  yoa  ship  the  third  year — in  1850, 1  think! — 
A.  In  the  Fanny.    Bogers  was  her  master. 

Q.  What  catch  did  yoa  make  in  the  Fanny  ! — A.  We  made  two  trips 
in  the  bay  with  her.  On  the  first  trip  we  caught  two  hundred  and  sixty 
barrels,  and  on  the  second  three  hnndred  and  ten  or  thirty  barrels. 

Q.  You  caught  some  five  hundred  barrels  daring  both  trips  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  next  vessel  in  which  you  were  f — A.  The 
next  was  the  Herald. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  master's  name  f — A.  I  think  it  was  Zeke 
Evans.    This  was  in  1851. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  American  galef — A.  Yes;  I  was 
in  the  Herald  that  season.    She  was  also  owned  in  Newbaryport. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make  that  year! — A.  We  made  but  one  trip 
to  the  bay,  and  that  was  in  July.  We  caught  four  hundred  and  odd 
barrels,  and  we  came  down  the  bay  about  the  middle  of  October.  We 
went  out  of  the  bay  directly  after  the  gale. 

Q.  A  great  many  vessels  were  lost  that  year? — A.  Yes;  in  fact  it 
almost  destroyed  the  fishing  season ;  but  still  a  large  quantity  of  mack- 
erel was  caught  after  most  of  the  vessels  left  for  home. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  f — A.  About  four  hundred  barrels.  I 
could  not  give  the  amount  exactly. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  next  vessel,  captain  f — A.  In  1852  I 
was  in  the  Bio  del  Norte.  We  made  one  trip  on  the  American  coast. 
We  then  left  that  coast  and  came  down  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  And  who  was  her  captain  ! — A.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  A  very  experienced  fisherman  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  came  down  to  the  bay  to  fish  f — A.  We  went  out  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  The  vessel  was  of  rather  small  size;  she  was  about  sixty 
tons,  I  think,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  went  out  on  the  American 
coast.  We  found  the  fish  to  be  very  small,  though  there  were  a  great 
many  in  that  quarter.  In  about  four  weeks  we  caught  one  hundred  and 
ten  barrels,  and  having  landed  them,  we  had  repairs  made,  and,  fitting 
out,  came  down  the  bay,  where  most  of  the  fleet  was.  We  fished 
between  Port  Hood  and  Gheticamp.  We  made  all  our  trip  there,  and 
were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  When 
we  first  came  to  Port  Hood  we  found  a  cutter  in  the  bay.  A  large  fleet 
was  there,  but  we  did  not  mind  the  cutter  or  anything  else.  The  cap- 
tain says,  *<  I  am  going  to  have  mackerel,"  and  we  got  them,  anyhow: 
and  we  succeeded.  In  a  fortnight  we  had  caught  two  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  barrels.  We  saw  the  cutter  for  a  few  days  several  times, 
and  we  kept  out  of  Port  Hood  harbor.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Hood  almost  every  night.  We  anchored  under  Margaret  Island 
and  Gheticamp,  and  made  that  a  harbor.  We  lay  under  the  lee  of  these 
places.  We  caught  the  fish  all  inshore.  There  were  no  mackerel  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit.  I  would  say  that  five  hnndred  barrels  of  mack- 
erel were  not  caught  by  the  whole  fleet  outside.  There  were  not  five 
hundred  barrels  so  caught. 
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Q.  Ontside  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  Oatside  two  miles. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  .year  1852 ! — A.  Yes,  The  bi^  mackerel  struck 
into  the  shore,  though  there  were  many  small  mackerel  oatside,  bat  noth- 
ing save  small  mackerel,  aboat  seven  inches  in  length.  We  heaved  to, 
and  we  kept  oat  of  the  way  of  the  cntter.  When  we  threw  bait  and 
there  was  oil  aboat  the  vessel,  the  mackerel  followed  her  oatside.  There 
were  schools  of  small  mackerel  in  this  part,  but  of  big  mackerel  we 
coold  not  get  one  outside.  In  order  to  catch  any  fish  we  had  to  get  in- 
shore against  the  bank,  very  close  to  Cape  Breton.  We  had  to  watch 
our  chance  to  get  in  when  the  cutter  was  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
catch  our  mackerel.  We  crossed  to  the  island.  We  made  230  barrels. 
In  1852  we  got  shipwrecked  running  ashore  at  Souris.  Our  main  object 
was  to  charter  a  British  vessel  and  put  some  of  our  experienced  fisher- 
men on  her,  fo  as  to  fish  without  any  fear  of  the  cutters. 

Q.  You  had  suffered  interference  from  the  cutters? — A.  Yes.'  The 
idea  of  a  cutter  chasing  around  after  you  was  not  pleasant.  We  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutter  sometimes  when  she  came  along. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  English  vessel  t — A.  No ;  there  was  no  vessel  for 
the  purpose. 

Q.  And  you  continued  fishing  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  In  the 
attempt  we  got  shipwrecked  at  Souris,  and  the  vessel  ran  ashore.  We 
finished  our  trip  there.    Twenty-two  vessels  were  shipwrecked  there. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ? — A.  Two  hundred  odd  barrels. 

Q*  I>id  that  end  the  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  next  season  f — A.  I  went  in  a  vessel 
which  was  wrecked  in  1851 ;  in  1853  I  took  charge  of  her.  She  was 
owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island.    Her  name  is  Montana. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  year  you  were  captain  f — A.  Yes ;  in  1853. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fishf — A.  From  Bale  de  Chaleurs  up  to  Oaspe, 
crossing  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  once  or  twice. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  fishing  f — A.  Something  like  140  bar- 
rels caught  on  one  trip.  Mackerel  was  scarce  that  year  on  the  coast  of 
the  island.  There  were  plenty  of  small  mackerel ;  there  were  big  fish 
Tip  at  Oaspe,  but  we  got  there  a  little  too  late ;  some  vessels  had  got 
big  catches. 

Q.  On  what  vessel  did  you  go  next  year! — A.  Nextit  year  I  went  on 
the  schooner  Ellen,  of  Newburyport,  Israel  Morrill,  captain. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  ? — A.  Assharesman.  They  generally 
hire  the  crew  and  put  in  a  competent  man  to  direct. 

Q.  Had  you  a  good  season  on  her  ? — A.  We  made  one  trip,  and  we 
landed  something  like  340  barrels. 

Q.  On  what  vessel  were  you  next  year! — A.  Next  year  I  went  in  the 
Morning  Star,  of  North  Haven,  Me. ;  James  Brophy,  captain. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make! — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ! — A.  I  shipi)ed  with  him  at  Ganso,  where  I 
was.  We  landed  from  the  first  trip  250  barrels  at  Ganso;  refitted,  and 
went  to  the  bay ;  we  took  in  310  barrels  on  the  second  trip.  The  catch 
on  the  first  trip  was  forwarded  on  from  Canso;  it  enabled  us  to  make  a 
second  trip.  We  were  too  late  to  get  up  home  and  come  down  again, 
and  so  lauded  the  catch  there.  Next  year  I  went  on  the  Julia  Frank- 
lin, of  Georgetown,  Me. ;  Frank  Lowe,  captain. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ! — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  With  what  result ! — A.  On  our  first  trip  we  came  down  and  got 
our  trip  over  in  ten  days.  In  twenty -four  days  we  were  back  at  Glou- 
cester with  360  barrels. 
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Q.  Where  were  they  taken  ! — A.  Some  at  North  Gape,  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  during  the  first  trip  werecanghton  Bank  Orphau. 

Q.  That  is  off  the  mouth  of  Bay  of  Ohaleur? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  second  tripf — A.  We  got  them  coming  down  in  the 
bend  of  the  island,  close  in  off  St.  Peter's.      ^ 

Q.  How  manyf — A.  Three  hundred  and  ten  or  three  hundred  and 
thirty  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  more  than  one  season  in  that  vessel  f — A.  No,  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  American  fishing- vessel  in  which  yon 
sailed  after  that  f — A.  No.  I  went  in  several  other  vessels  some  short 
trips,  between  the  times,  but  I  did  not  keep  any  account  of  them.  They 
were  sometimes  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  were  in  other  vessels  ! — A.  Yes,  in  several  other  vessels ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  their  names.  Sometimes  a  vessel  wonld  come  in  and 
we  would  go  out  and  try  a  week  or  two,  and  use  up  the  fittings.  I  made 
several  such  trips,  but  I  kept  no  record  of  them.  After  the  Joseph 
Franklin,  I  went  on  the  schooner  Emma.  I  went  from  that  time  on  in 
British  vessels.    I  went  in  the  Josephine. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  Was  the  Emma  an  American  vessel  f — A.  She  was  a  British  ves~ 
deL    I  made  a  very  short  trip  in  her. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  The  Josephine  was  an  island  vessel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  fishing  business  ever  since  then  f — A.  Yes, 
in  my  own  vessel. 

Q.  Every  year! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Following  the  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  now  so 
engaged. 

Q.  Taking  before  the  time  when  yon  took  charge  of  a  British  vessel, 
tell  me  with  respect  to  the  American  fishing-fleet  frequenting  the  bay — 
what  number  of  vessels  it  was. — A.  The  fleet  of  American  fishermen 
would  average,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  from  about  1848  to  1873^  about  four 
hundred  vessels ;  some  years  more  than  others. 

Q.  Why  do  you  draw  the  line  at  1873;  has  there  been  any  difference 
since  then  ? — A.  The  price  of  mackerel  has  been  very  low  on  account  of 
the  depression  in  trade.  The  Americans  have  a  new  way  of  taking 
mackerel  with  a  seine  off  the  coast.  Thus  mackerel  have  been  met  off 
Gape  Cod  and  taken  there  in  large  quantities,  and  has  prevented,  more 
or  less,  the  body  of  mackerel  striking  down  to  the  gulf.  The  fleet  would 
not  average  since  1873  over  200  vessels  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Speaking  still  with  reference  to  the  fleet,  had  you  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  enable  yon  to  tell  the  Commission  under  oath  whether  other 
vessels  fished  as  well  as  the  particular  vessel  on  which  you  were  f^ A. 
We  fished  in  the  body  of  the  fleet ;  sometimes  there  would  be  300  ves- 
sels in  one  fleet. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  three-mile  limit;  did  the  American  fishermen 
before  1854  keep  outside  or  not! — A.  They  fished  inshore. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  rule  f — A.  Yes.  When  mackerel  struck  a 
bank,  they  fished  considerably  there  and  followed  the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  of  the  American  fishing-vessels  being  cap- 
tured f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  that  make  any  difference  with  the  others  f — A.  There  was  the 
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Eio  del  Norte  in  1852 ;  I  was  fishing  inside  when  another  vessel  was 
taken,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  60  sail  was  fishing  close  inshore.  There 
was  a  vessel  called  the  Triamph  lying  with  ns  inside  Margeree  Island, 
in  Broad  Gove,  on  the  north  coast  of  Gape  Breton.  We  always  took 
h«r  to  be  an  English  vessel,  for  she  did  not  mind  the  cntter,  and  we 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  her.  We  lay  alongside  of  the  vessel  catching 
mackerel  fast.    We  saw  a  boat  coming  firom  the  island  toward  us. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  island  off  the  shoi'e  f — A.  About  five  miles ;  it 
woald  be  six  miles  to  Broad  Gove,  bnt  it  is  not  direct.  We  saw  a  boat 
coming,  bnt  did  not  notice  anybody  in  it.  We  fished  away,  and  when  the 
boat  came  alongside  twelve  men  appeared.  Some  of  the  vessels  squared 
round  a  bit.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  lying  close  by  said, 
^'  I  am  not  going  to  move ;  I  defy  them.  I  am  not  going  to  lose  the 
ground."  The  captain  of  the  cntter  saw  there  were  enough  men  to 
handle  bis  one  vessel,  and  he  put  sail  on  it  and  went  away.  The  cutters 
were  not  very  hard  as  to  keeping  American  fishing-vessels  from  the 
coast,  except  those  whose  crews  gave  a  good  deal  of  impudence  and  did 
not  put  themselves  out  of  the  way.  Some  were  pretty  brave  and  would 
not  go  away ;  but  others,  when  they  saw  the  cutter,  hauled  their  jibs 
and  moved  off,  and  when  the  cutter  had  passed,  they  hauled  their  jibs 
and  moved  in.  Anyway,  to  a  large  fleet  there  would  not  be  more  than 
one  or  two  cutters.  In  stormy  weather  we  would  lie  under  the  lee  of 
the  island,  and  the  cutter  would  make  for  Georgetown  or  Port  Hood, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  It  would  take  them  three  or  four  days  to 
return  to  the  fishing-grounds,  for  they  would  perhaps  be  becalmed  part 
of  the  time.  We  looked  after  getting  all  the  fish  we  possibly  could, 
cotters  or  no  cutters. 

Q.  Since  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  at  an  end,  what  has  been  the 
custom  with  regard  to  fishing,  on  the  part  of  Americans,  since  1866  f — 
A.  In  1867  cutters  were  put  on  the  coast  for  the  Dominion,  but  they  did 
not  interfere  with  us  on  the  island. 

Q.  Did  American  fishermen  cease  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit 
after  thatf — A.  No;  they  went  fishing  wherever  they  found  mackerel. 
They  mostly  found  the  mackerel  inside. 

Q.  Had  they  licenses? — A.  Some  had  licenses  and  some  had  not 
Some  would  not  have  licenses. 

Q.  Those  who  had  not  licenses,  did  they  keep  outside f — A.  No;  I 
fished  in  a  British  vessel,  and  as  I  found  more  mackerel  inside  the 
three-mile  limit,  I  fished  there.  I  was  a  pretty  successful  fisherman ; 
and  when  I  went  inside  the  limit  I  found  the  whole  fleet  there.  So 
much  was  tiiis  the  case  that  I  ^most  gave  up  the  idea  of  fishing  at  all, 
for  we  had  no  more  privileges  than  the  American  fishermen,  while  we 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  on  fish  sent  into  the 
United  States.  I  know  almost  all  the  skippers,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  them  several  times.  I  felt  it  was  a  hard  thing  that  while 
they  could  fish  where  they  pleased,  we,  after  fitting  an  expensive  vessel 
and  feeding  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  men,  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $2  per  barrel,  though  they  took  the  mackerel  inside  the  limit 
and  fished  alongside  of  us. 

Q.  Supposing  they  had  to  keep  outside  the  three*mile  limit,  would 
you  object  to  the  $2  per  barrel  duty  f-*A.  Ko. 

Q.  Why  T — ^A.  I  consider  that  if  the  American  fishing-fleet  had  been 
kept  entirely  off  the  coast,  it  would  have  caused  the  mackerel  to  have 
been  kept  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  for  the  fish  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  certain  supply  required.  The  fewer  mackerel  in  the  market, 
the  higher  is  the  price.    If  they  were  not  captured  by  the  American  fish- 
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iog-fleet  they  woald  be  captured  by  the  British  flshingfleet,  and  the 
price  woald*^  be  so  much  higher  that  it  would  be  equal  or  more  than 
equal,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  the  duties  paid.  The  price  would 
rise  in  proportion,  and  the  British  fleet  would  get  more  mackerel.  The 
American  fishermen  might  make  occasionally  a  catch  on  the  banks, 
but  it  would  be  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  the  business,  and  I  would  decline  to  flt  up  a  vessel  to  fish  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  American  captains 
and  fishermen;  what  is  their  opinion  on  that  point! — A.  I  have  often 
talked  the  matter  over  with  them.  We  often  lie  together  in  a  large 
fleet,  sometimes  in  harbors,  waiting  to  get  out,  sometimes  on  the  banks, 
and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  them.  Somebody  would  say 
there  would  be  a  big  catch  of  mackerel  to-morrow,  or  that  they  had  lost 
the  mackerel  somewhere.  They  thought  it  very  hard  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit.  If  the  cutters  were 
there,  they  would  say, ''  We  must  steal  our  chance  to  get  in,  so  as  not 
to  get  our  vessel  taken.''  Some  of  the  skippers,  or  rather  a  great  many, 
own  a  part  of  their  vessels,  and  they  found  it  was  very  risky  for  them 
to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  vessel,  and  so  they  felt  it  hard  to  fish 
inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Was  it  their  opinion  that  if  they  could  not  get  inside,  they  could 
not  get  the  mackerel! — A.  Yes,  that  was  their  opinion.  In  October 
the  mackerel  are  caught  inside  the  three  miles,  and  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  fish  there  the  trips  would  be  a  failure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  fisherman  hold  a  contrary  opinion! — 
A.  1^0 ;  I  never  heard  any  argument  to  show  that  a  trip  would  be  as 
successful  outside  as  inside.  I  have  not  heard  any  argument  of  that 
kind  in  favor  of  fishing  outside  altogether,  although  there  have  been 
many  trips  outside  in  deep  water.  A  school  of  mackerel  going  from  one 
bank  to  another  would  cross  deep  water.  As  a  business,  there  is  no 
man  who  would  say,  ^'  I  will  fit  my  vessel  and  will  keep  clear  of  the 
three-mile  limit;  lam  sure  of  getting  successful  trips."  They  could  not 
do  it,  and  I  have  had  experience,  having  fished  all  over  the  grounds  for 
thirty-three  years.  If  I  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile  limit,  I  would 
not  flt  up  a  vessel  for  the  mackerel-fishing  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  American  fishermen  of  the  value  of  these 
fisheries ;  have  you  ever  heard  them  express  an  opinion  ! — A.  Yes,  I 
have  talked  it  over.  In  1848  there  was  a  great  California  fever  among 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  and  California  was  a  great  deal 
talked  about.  Many  thought  there  was  no  place  like  California,  and  it 
was  talked  about  on  board  the  vessels  and  in  the  boarding-houses.  The 
conclusion  come  to  by  some  was  that  gulf  fishing  was  equal  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-diggings.  In  1853  I  shipped  in  Boston  on  the  ship  Milwau- 
kee. She  was  bound  to  California,  and  hearing  so  much  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fever  (I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  anxious  to  make  a  few  dol- 
lars), I  was  persuaded  to  ship  in  her.  I  agreed  to  do  so ;  I  did  not, 
however,  sign  articles.  I  was  afterward  persuaded  that  the  bay  fishing 
was  as  sure  as  California,  and  so  I  took  to  bay  fishing.  After  a  few 
years  it  turned  out  so,  for  I  know  that  several  of  my  shipmates  who 
went  out  there,  in  a  year  or  two  came  back.  I  find  that  I  have  been 
making  money  at  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  principally  fish  ! — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
round  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  round  Prince  Edward  Island,  did  the 
inhabitants  fish  much  in  1848, 1850, 1852;  and  1854  !— A.  No. 
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Q.  What  is  the  state  of  things  now  ! — A.  The  whole  matter  is  entirely 
different. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  that  isf — k.  The  coast 
of  the  island,  wherever  there  is  mackerel  or  fish,  is  now  taken  ap.  In 
1848  Sonris  was  the  only  fishing-place  on  the  island,  and  there  cod  and 
hake  were  canght  in  abundance.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mackerel, 
bat  the  business  was  not  studied  much.  As  the  men  went  from  the 
island  and  met  with  fishermen  of  the  (Tnited  States,  they  began  to  find 
that  the  mackerel  business  was  the  most  important,  that  there  was 
money  in  it,  and  they  went  into  the  business.  Now  wherever  there  is 
a  farm  abutting  on  the  coast  there  is  a  fishery.  From  East  Point  to 
Sonris,  where  in  1848  there  was  not  one  fishery,  there  is  not  now  a 
farmer  who  has  not  a  fishery.  They  are  doing  a  big  business  in  cod 
and  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  go  out  from  Souris  Harbor  alone  f — A.  Out  of 
Souris  Bay  there  will  now  go  as  many  as  00  boats.  From  Sheepon, 
something  like  20  boats.  I  counted  about  that  number  two  or  three 
days  ago.  Kollo  Bay  would  give  20  boats ;  Bay  Fortune,  20  boats.  At 
Grand  Biver  and  Lanchon  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fishing  carried  on,  and 
they  send  ont  upward  of  150  boats.  Cardigan  Bay  and  Georgetown  do 
not  have  many  boats,  not  more  than  25  or  30.  Murray  Harbor  sends  out 
a  large  number  of  boats,  but  they  follow  principally  the  cod  and  hake 
fishing;  they  do  not  follow  the  mackerel.  They  have  80  boats.  They 
pat  np  cod  and  hake  for  the  western  markets.  The  fishermen  are  in- 
clined to  follow  the  mackerel  fishing,  bnt  their  business  does  not  follow 
that  way.    From  Point  Prim  to  Bear  Oape  there  are  00  boats. 

Q.  That  takes  you  round  to  Gharlottetown  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Starting  from  Souris,  what  is  the  first  harbor  on  the  north  side  t — 
A.  St.  Peter's.  All  along  the  shore  from  East  Point  to  St.  Peter's  there 
are,  I  should  say,  100  boats. 

Q.  Including  St.  Peter's  Harbor  ? — A.  Yes.  At  Tracadie  there  is  a 
large  fieet,  but  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  many ;  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  00  boats. 

Q.  At  Kustico  how  many? — A.  When  I  was  there,  about  200  boats 
between  Little  Rustico  and  Grand  Rustico.  There  are  two  harbors  at 
that  point. 

Q.  And  at  New  London  ! — A.  There  are  60,  and  there  are  80  between 
the  cape  there  and  New  London. 

Q.  At  Malpeque  how  many  ? — A.  It  has  not  many. 

Q.  At  Tignish — how  many? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  run  of 
them ;  boats  swarm  all  along  the  coast.  I  suppose  at  Tignish  there  are 
1,000  men  employed  each  season  fishing.  In  1848,  at  Tignish  and  along 
these  parts,  there  were  very  few  boats. 

Q.  Now,  fishing  is  being  carried  on  all  round  the  coast?— A.  Yes. 
Every  farmer  along  the  coast  carries  on  fishing.  The  fishing  season 
seems  to  set  in  between  the  putting  in  and  taking  up  of  the  crops,  and 
makes  it  a  very  profitable  business. 

Q.  Where  do  these  hundreds  or  thousands  of  boats  fishing  along  the 
shore  get  their  mackerel? — A.  All  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  mackerel  are  caught  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
shore,  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Where  is  the  cod  and  hake  fishing  in  Prince  Edward  Island? — A. 
All  round  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  How  far  out  from  shore  ?— A.  The  cod  fishing  along  from  Tignish 
to  Georgetown  is  inshore;  but  at  Murray  Harbor  they  fish  out  on  a 
little  bank  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Q.  You  bave  spoken  about  tbe  cod,  hake,  and  mackerel  fisberies — 
bave  you  any  berring  flsbery  along  tbe  coast! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent! — A.  Kot  to  a  very  large  extent;  we  bave  always 
eppngb  for  bait  for  our  cod  and  mackerel  fisbing. 

Q.  Wbere  are  tbe  berring  taken,  bow  far  out  from  tbe  sbore  ! — A. 
From  balf  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  all  tbe  fisbing  establisbments  on  tbe  island  get  sufficient  bait 
from  tbe  catcb  of  tbese  berrings! — A.  Tbey  do  for  tbe  cod  fisbing. 
Sometimes  for  tbe  mackerel  fisbing,  tbey  get  two  or  tbree  cargoes  from 
tbe  MagdtUen  Islands.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  herring-bait.  Some 
years  tbey  send  a  vessel  down  to  tbe  Magdalen  Islands  in  case  they 
should  not  secure  enough  inshore,  and  get  a  cargo  or  two  to  back  up 
their  supply. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  fished  at  tbe  Magdalen  Islands  much  for  bait 
of  late  years! — A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  far  are  tbe  berring  off  sbore! — A.  Tbey  are  rigbt  on  shore ; 
they  spawn  there.  A  very  heavy  body  of  berring  strikes  in  there.  Tbe 
fishermen  have  a  seine  150  fathoms  long ;  they  heave  it  out  and  haul  it 
ashore ;  tbey  use  a  boat  and  get  out  tbe  fish. 

Q.  Have  many  berring  been  taken  there  f — A.  Large  quantities.  One 
year,  when  I  was  seining,  I  filled  7,800  barrels,  usingone  seine,  and  loaded 
seven  vessels  besides,  in  all  containing  2,700  barrels.  I  was  down  there 
a  fortnight. 

Q.  That  was  a  fortnight's  work  !— A.  Yes.  Up  to  last  year,  a  man 
could  go  there  and  fill  a  seine  any  night,  by  throwing  it  over. 

Q.  Have  tbe  Americans  frequented  there! — A.  Tbey  bave  taken  a 
great  deal  of  fish  from  there.  I  bave  known,  in  tbe  spring  of  some 
years,  500  sail  bave  been  there. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  be  American  vessels  ! — A.  One  hundred 
sail  would  be  the  average  for  tbe  last  twenty  years. 

Q.  Did  they  each  get  a  catch  ! — A.  They  always  got  a  catch.  Up  to 
two  or  tbree  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  vessels  laid  outside,  some  com- 
ing in  for  bait.  From  Gloucester  vessels  have  come  and  fished  for  bait, 
and  from  their  lying  in  the  body  of  tbe  fish,  using  so  many  seines,  ana 
there  being  so  much  traffic  in  the  bay,  which  is  only  nine  miles  across, 
tbe  fish  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  heriiug  fishing  is  not  so  accessible 
as  before.  Of  late  they  bave  got  tbe  herrings  outside,  taking  them  with 
tbe  purse-seine.  They  use  these  seines  outside  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
and  prevent  tbe  fish  coming  in  to  spawn.  This  year  has  been  a  total 
failure ;  there  were  300  vessels  there  for  berring.  There  has  been  quite 
a  business  in  filling  barrels  on  board  for  Norway.  Tbe  berring  fishery 
has  been  a  failure  this  year  on  account  of  tbe  use  of  purse  seines. 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1877. 
The  conference  met  at  noon. 
Tbe  evidence  of  Captain  Chivahib  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday,  Captain  Chivarie,  that 
during  tbe  last  four  years  the  American  fleets  have  not  come  to  tbe  bay 
in  such  large  numbers  as  formerly! — Answer.  No;  tbey  have  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  tbe  average  number  of  vessels  in  tbe  American 
fleet  during  tbe  past  two  years! — A.  During  the  last  two  years  I  would 
say  that  tbe  average  would  not  amount  to  over  two  hundred  vessels;  and 
taking  the  past  four  years  in  succession,  it  would  not  be  over  tbree  hun- 
dred.   It  would  be  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  during 
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the  past  two  years,  but  the  general  average  for  the  four  years  would  be 
about  three  hundred. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  fleet 
doriDg  the  last  two  or  three  years  f — A.  They  have  adopted  a  new  way 
of  catching  fish  on  the  American  shore.  It  is  termed  purse  seining. 
The  iish  have  not  taken  the  hook  very  well  on  this  coast,  and  the  small 
mackerel  are  fat,  so  they  began  to  use  the  pnrse  seine.  It  is  composed 
of  large  nets,  and  used  in  deep  water.  Where  these  are  employed  the 
men  catch  a  large  quantity  of  fish.  During  the  past  three  and  four 
years  they  have  thas  fished  to  a  great  extent  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  practice? — ^A.  Judging  from  the 
course  which  the  fish  generally  take,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  effect  has  been  to  sheer  the  fish  off  the  coast ;  and  during  the  last  two 
years  it  has  stopped  a  large  body  of  the  flsh  from  coming  to  our  gulf, 
it  has  barred  them  off  to  such  a  large  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  these  netsf — A.  These  seines  contain  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  nets,  and  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  long.  I  suppose  they  have  barred  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fish  off  the  headlands  for  a  distance  of  fully  thirty  miles.  The 
Dets  are  usually  set  about  the  coast. 

Q.  In  yoor  opinion  that  is  one  csruse  of  the  decrease  ! — A.  It  has  this 
year  sheered  the  fish  off  that  coast.  Their  usual  coarse  is  to  strike  down 
for  our  ga\f.  I  tbink  that  if  these  seines  had  not  been  used  on  the 
American  coast  during  the  last  two  years,  we  would  have  caught  as  much 
fish  in  oar  waters  as  was  the  case  for  the  average  of  previous  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fish  you  have  caught  in  the  gulf  dur- 
ing these  last  two  or  three  years  1 — A.  They  were  large. 

Q.  Larger  than  has  been  the  case  in  ordinary  years? — A.  No,  not 
larger,  but  they  were  large. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  peculiarity  of  these  two  years  ?— A.  Yes ;  but 
daring  the  two  years  previous  we  largely  caught  what  we  call  small 
Twos.  These  fish  grow  pretty  fast,  and  what  are  called  small  Twos 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season  are  called  Ones  in  the  fall. 

Q,  Coming  down  to  percentage,  captain,  has  the  season  advanced  far 
enough  to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  fishing  will  be 
this  year  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  you  can  describe  to  the  Commission  what  the  indi- 
cations are  f — A.  We  generally  form  our  opinion  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
first  of  J  nly,  or  about  the  fourth  of  July,  about  the  time  when  the 
American  fishermen  fit  out  to  come  to  the  bay.  If  we  have  reports  from 
the  bay  that  the  mackerel  are  there,  a  big  fleet  always  fits  out  and 
comes  in.  About  the  first  or  fourth  of  July,  we  know  whether  the 
mackerel  will  strike  the  bay  in  big  bodies,  or  not ;  and  this  season  a 
large  body  of  fish  has  struck  down  in  the  bay,  and  the  waters  are  full 
of  tiiem. 

Q.  Our  waters  are  full  of  mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  all 
around  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  down  the  Strait  of  Canso.  I  was 
down  there  in  a  schooner  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  found 
them  there.  The  mackerel  w:ere  coming  down  the  gulf  in  larg3  bodies. 
I  saw  them  around  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  many  been  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  quite  a  number.  They  have 
been  caught  around  the  back  part  of  the  island,  and  all  along  the  coast. 
Some  have  also  been  taken  by  American  fishermen. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen  are  there  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  on  the 
coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  there  yourself! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  With  the  new,  large  seines  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  met  with  saccessT — A.  They  have.  I  saw  them  a  fort- 
night ago.  They  have  seined  at  points,  and  the  mackerel  being  plenty 
they  have  obtained  large  catches — from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
linndred  barrels — with  a  set  of  nets ;  they  have  fonnd  the  mackerel 
school  where  they  have  arrived. 

Q.  What  catches  have  they  madet — A.  Up  to  two  hundred  barrels  a 
catch. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  one  seine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  fleet 
that  has  arrived  in  the  bay  t  When  did  you  leave  that  quarter  ?«A. 
Last  Friday.  I  saw  the  vessels  coming  np  the  Strait  of  Ganso.  East 
and  nor'ard  winds  prevailed,  and  it  was  rough,  and  they  followed  the 
sonth  shore,  coming  to  anchor  there.  I  counted  fourteen  vessels  with 
seines  in  the  fleet. 

Q.  Yon  know  these  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  conversation  with  them  t— A.  Yes;  1  am  wellac- 
qnainted  with  the  men  belonging  to  the  major  part  of  the  fleet. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  how  many  of  the  fleet  have  arrived  in  the  Gulf 
ef  the  St.  Lawrence  f — A.  On  the  way  down,  and  in  the  bay,  there 
are  something  like  four  hundred  vessels.  They  are  coming  every  day 
and  every  hour. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  fishermen  it  is  expected  that  the  fleet  will 
aggregate  this  year  ?— A.  They  are  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  fish- 
ing this  year  of  any  consequence  on  the  American  coast,  and  the  whole 
fleet  will  be  down.  It  will  number  about  nine  hundred  sail.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  as  many  as  four  hundred  seines  among  them. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  some  of  them  have  taken  something  like  two 
hundred  barrels  of  fish  at  one  throw  t — A.  Yes ;  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand barrels  are  very  often  taken  in  this  way. 

Q.  Just  describe  a  seine  to  the  Commission,  captain,  give  its  size, 
length,  &c. — A.  The  seines  are  made  of  very  light  cotton  twine,  and 
are  from  18  to  24  fathoms  deep.  They  are  made  large  and  deep,  so  as 
to  take  in  all  the  fish  they  come  across.  They  are  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  sur* 
Tound  the  schools  of  fish.  A  school  is  round  in  shape  like  this  table. 
The  seines  may  be  of  any  depth. 

Q.  They  come  together  around  the  school  t — A.  They  are  so  placed 
as  not  to  show  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

Q.  They  lay  large  seines  around  the  schools,  not  disturbing  at  the 
time  the  mackerel  on  the  top  of  the  water  t — A.  Yes,  the  nets  are 
sunk,  and  a  draw  line,  called  a  purse  line,  brings  them  together  under- 
neath ;  thus  they  inclose  a  large  body  of  fish. 

Q.  The  net  comes  together  t — A.  Yes.  The  fishermen  haul  up  the 
seine  and  have  the  whole  thing  closed,  until  the  fish  are  dry.  They  dry 
the  fish  in  order  to  assist  in  barreling  them.  The  fish  are  then  placed 
in  small  boats,  and  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  where  they  are  dressed. 

Q.  What  has  been,  in  yonr  experience  as  a  fisherman,  the  e£fect  of 
this  style  of  fishing  f — A.  In  my  experience,  all  along  the  coast,  the  effect 
ef  seining  cod  and  herring  has  been  to  keep  them  off  shore  and  to  de- 
stroy a  great  many  fish  which  are  of  no  use  at  the  time  of  catching. 
Besides  destroying  a  great  many  of  such  fish,  seining  has  been  the  means 
of  frightening  and  keeping  the  fishing  off  our  coast,  where  they  are 
nostly  found  in  shoal  water.  In  addition  to  mackerel,  it  has  destroyed 
on  our  coast  many  herring  which  mix  with  the  schools.  These  herring 
the  Americans  do  not  preserve. 
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Q.  Are  tliey  utterly  lost  ? — A.  Yes.  Herring  sbow  up  on  the  water 
like  mackerel,  and  the  vessels  heave  them  ap  in  their  seines ;  but  when 
they  come  to  dry  them,  finding  that  the  fish  caught  are  herring,  they 
let  them  go.  The  fish  are  almost  smothered ;  one-half  are  dead  and 
drop  to  the  bottom,  though  some  may  live  a  short  time.  These  fisher- 
men do  not  put  up  any  of  these  fish,  though  they  haul  in  heavy  schools 
of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  other  small  fish  mixed  up  with  mackerel  be- 
sides herring  ? — A.  O,  yes;  though  there  may  be  nothing  but  herring 
in  a  school  of  mackerel  composed  of  small  and  large  fish. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  mackerel  ? — A.  They  let  these  fish 
go.  When  drying  up  the  seines  they  tip  out  the  big  mackerel,  and  if 
there  are  any  small  ones  which  it  does  not  pay  to  put  up,  they  are  heaved 
overboard. 

Q.  They  are  lost !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  destroyed  f — ^A.  They  are  destroyed  altogether. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  this  mode  of  fishing  been  in  operation  on 
the  American  coast  f — ^A.  For  about  seven  years.  It  is  not  more  than 
five  years  since  the  seines  have  been  used  in  large  numbers. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  style  of  fish- 
ing during  these  seven  years  f— A.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with 
skippers  of  the  United  States  down  here  on  several  occasions,  and  they 
were  strongly  of  opinion  that  its  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  fisheries 
altogether.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  these  men  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  I  nearly  always  accompanied  them  to  the  grounds.  I 
think  they  have  told  me  that  they  have  tried  to  stop  this  seining ;  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  fishermen  of  the  different  States  have  done  so; 
and  that  meetings  to  this  end  had  been  held ;  but  the  objection  raised 
to  it  was,  that  owing  to  the  number  of  seines  owned  and  the  great 
amount  of  money  expended  on  them,  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  would  one  of  these  seines  cost  ? — A.  From  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Fishermen  believe,  I  understand,  that  this  seining  will  utterly  de- 
stroy the  fisheries  f — A.  That  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  coincide  with  that  view  T — A.  Yes ;  I  do.  From  my  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years  in  cod  seining  and  herring  seining  I  would  judge 
so.  I  have  also  been  mackerel  seining  during  some  years  on  the  bay 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Labrador :  but  we  have  now  given  it  up,  as  we 
found  that  the  fish  decreased  in  numbers  in  consequence  of  the  prac- 
tice. Some  years  we  used  the  hook  and  line  altogether,  and  we  had 
saccessful  catches.  There  are  large  fisheries  on  the  Labrador  coast  fre- 
quented a  great  deal  by  the  Jersey  people,  who  use  the  hook  and  line 
altogether.  1  was  there  about  the  first  year  when  seines  were  used,  and 
the  Nova  Scotians  and  island  people  and  Americans  who  pursued  this 
mode  of  fishing  found  that  the  employment  of  seines  led  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  fish.  We  used  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and,  dis- 
covering that  the  fish  did  not  strike  inshore,  while  the  bait  kept  off  the 
coast,  we  had  to  wind  up  the  fishery. 

Q.  This  was  owing  to  seining? — A.  Yes;  we  found  that  it  ruined 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  You  have  proved  this  from  your  own  experience  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  abandoning  the  seine  have  these  fisheries  revi ved,?-*A.  They 
have  in  some  places.  We  then  found  much  more  fish  on  the  shore.  I 
think  that  the  American  people  themselves  have  altogether  wound  up 
their  codfishing  on  the  Labrudor  shore.  Few  vessels  now  go  in  there 
at  all. 
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Q.  Do  I  Quderstand  you  to  say  that  the  mackerel  around  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  the  St.  Lawreuoe  school  in  shoal  waters  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  seining  system  were  introdaced  by  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  bay,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  bait  and  fish  t — A.  It  would  mean  the  ruin  of  our  bay  fisheries,  in 
my  opinion.    It  would  destroy  our  mackerel  fisheries  in  toto. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  the  mackerel  catch  on  the 
island  decreased  t  Has  the  local  catch  increased  or  decreased  t — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  decreased.  I  think  that  during  the  past  year 
there  was  not  as  many  mackerel  caught  on  these  shores  as  was  the  case 
during  the  three  years  previous,  although  in  some  parts  of  the  bay,  in 
the  northern  portion,  the  mackerel  have  been  very  plentiful. 

Q.  And  three  years  previously,  was  the  local  fishing  then  good  or 
bad  T — A.  Two  years  ago  the  bay  was  full  of  mackerel,  and  there  was 
any  amount  of  fish  on  our  coast ;  this  was  in  1874. 

Q.  That,  I  believe,  was  an  excellent  year  I — A.  Yea ;  there  was  any 
amount  of  fish.  In  1875  they  were  not  so  plentiful,  but  there  were  very 
many  of  them  on  the  island  coast.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands,  however, 
they  were  more  plentiful  than  during  the  year  previous ;  and  more 
mackerel  were  then  caught  there  than  had  been  the  case  since  fishing 
began  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Mngdalen  Islands  fish- 
ery which  prevents  successful  fishing  being  carried  on  there  t — A.  These 
purse  seines  have  also  been  used  there. 

Q.  I  allude  to  winds? — A.  Itisa  very  blowy  country.  They  are  small 
islands  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  and  mountainous.  Vessels  fish  there 
in  small  fleets ;  some  hardy  fishermen  remain  there,  but  the  best  vessels 
only  visit  it  during  parts  of  the  year.  Others  do  not  care  to  fish  there 
at  all;  it  is  too  blowy  there,  particularly  in  the  month  of  September; 
and  the  vessels  have  to  lay  around  the  island  in  shelter  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  fish.  Some  good  catches 
are  made  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  fleet  remains  there  along  until  about  the  10th  of  October.  Hardly 
any  vessels  visit  there  after  that  date. 

Q;  This  is  on  account  of  the  heavy  winds  that  prevail  there  t — A.  Yes. 
Besides,  there  are  no  harbors,  and  the  vessels  have  to  lay  around  these 
islands. 

Q.  One  word  about  the  codfishing,  captain ;  where  is  that  fishery 
carried  on  by  British  and  American  vessels  f — A.  The  principal  codfish- 
eries  are  carried  on  in  the  gulf,  on  the  Labrador  shore,  off  the  coast  of 
Kew  Foundland,  and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan,  near  Prince  Ed- 
ward  Island,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  gulf  by  British  fishermen  and 
by  Americans  also.  They  fish  for  cod  besides  on  the  Grand  Banks  and 
West  Banks  and  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  around  Sable  Island  and 
in  all  parts  of  these  regions.  The  cod  along  the  western  shore  are  prin  - 
cipally  taken  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  Western  Banks  of  Nova 
ScotiH. 

Q.  Is  there  much  codfishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shores  of  these 
islands  and  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick f — A.  There  is  not  much  done  there  by  vessels.  They  come  to  the 
bay,  but  do  not  fish  for  cod  on  the  shore;  they  do  so  on  the  banks  and 
bait  altogether  on  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  the  fishermen  get  their  baitt — A.  In  the  harbors  and 
creeks  and  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  in  the  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  procure  bait  on  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Newfoundland.  i    r\r\nio 
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Q.  If  they  conld  not  thus  get  bait  how  could  they  carry  the  fisheries 
onf — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  carry  on  the  bank  fishing  at  all 
unless  they  could  secure  bait  here. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  uset — A.  Herrings  and  mackerel,  but  herrings 
principally. 

Q.  And  the  herrings  are  taken  where  t— A.  About  Newfoundland, 
Kova  Scotia,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  They  are  chiefly  taken  with 
seines  on  shore  and  brought  up  by  the  American  fishermen,  who  also 
come  in  to  procure  ice  to  keep  a  quantity  of  the  bait.  They  want  to 
strike  on  the  coast  here  and  look  into  the  harbors  for  bait;  and  if  they 
do  not  obtain  it  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  come  down  on  their  first  trip  in 
the  spring  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  get  it  there.  Then  they  are  off 
for  the  banks  off  Gape  North.    The  fleet  of  fishermen  fish  alltogether. 

Q.  I  understand  that  they  also  obtain  ice  on  these  shores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  requisite  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  keeps  the  bait  fresh. 

Q.  Is  that  desirable  ! — A.  O,  yes.  They  cannot  effectually  carry  on 
fishing  operations  unless  the  bait  is  fresh. 

Q.  Therefore  ice  is  a  necessity  f — ^A.  Yes,  and  bait  also.  You  cannot 
catch  fish  without  bait.  Then  they  go  around  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  soon  use  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  fresh  herring.  The  bait 
keeps  fresh  about  three  weeks ;  and  when  they  find  it  is  soft,  they  fill 
up  again  with  bait  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  They  get  what  they 
will  want  before  they  finish  their  trips. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  fleet  engaged  in  these 
operations  t — A.  There  is  a  large  fleet.  I  would  say  there  would  be  as 
many  as  four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Does  that  number  embrace  the  bank  fleet  and  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  t — A.  Yes ;  it  would  be  fully  that  number.  There  are  also  ves- 
sels following  the  mackerel-fishing,  which  make  one  trip  for  ood  and 
another  for  mackerel.  Sometimes  they  find  that  there  is  more  money 
in  codfishing ;  the  markets  for  cod  may  be  high  and  for  mackerel  low ; 
and  they  may  go  for  cod  one  trip.  This  is  during  the  first  pari  of  the 
season  ;  and  when  at  a  later  x>eriod  they  find  mackerel  fat  and  more 
valuable,  they  seek  these  fish.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
catchea  of  mackerel  between  the  first  and  latter  parts  of  the  season, 
when  they  become  fat  and  valuable.  This  happens  about  October. 
They  are  more  looked  after  then.  The  difference  between  the  first  and 
latter  catches  of  mackerel  is  something  like  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
barrel  on  the  average.  These  fish  are  generally  packed  in  different 
numbers ;  there  are  threes,  twos,  and  ones,  and  medium  threes  and 
medium  twos.  The  small  fish  do  not  bring  so  much  as  the  threes  and 
twos,  and  the  ones  command  the  biggest  prices. 

Q.  What  are  the  benefits  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  Americans  de- 
rive from  the  right  of  transshipping  fish  from  the  Gut  of  Ganso  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  We  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
land  the  proceeds  of  one  trip  would  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  third  trip.  I  would  say  that  it  would  about  make  the  difference 
of  one  trip  during  the  season.  We  generally  come  up  and  land  the  first 
trip.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  third  trip  is  made  by 
going  to  the  United  States.  We  land  the  second  trip  and  go  into  these 
places  to  refit.  We  very  often  land  two  trips;  and  vessels  have  landed 
as  many  as  foar  during  a  season  by  remaining  down  here  and  shipping. 

Q.  The  fleet  when  the  vessels  come  down  passes  through  the  gulff ^ 
A.  The  majority  of  them  do. 

Q.  In  coming  through  the  gulf  the  fishermen  are  required  to  report 
themselves:  thus  would  the  officials  at  the  Gut  of  Oanso  haj^e  knpwJk 
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edge  of  all  the  vessels  passing  throngh  ? — A.  O,  no.    Many  pass  throagb 
unperceived  daring  the  night-time.    In  former  years,  when  a  tax  of 
sixpence  a  ton  on  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel — I  think  that  was  the 
amount  levied — the  fishermen  generally  made  it  a  point  to  run  cldar 
through  without  paying  the  duties  if  this  were  possible. 

Q.  So  that  the  official  record  of  arrivals  might  not  be  correct  ? — A. 
A  number  of  vessels  ran  throngh  and  were  never  stopped  at  all,  taking 
advantage  of  a  north  wind.  1  do  not  think  that  in  my  several  years' 
experience  on  the  Julia  Franklin  and  Morning  Star,  I  paid  the  duties 
more  than  twice.  It  is  considered  rather  a  smart  thing  to  go  in  and 
come  out  and  have  no  such  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Commission  should  draw  from  your  state- 
ment the  inference  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fleet  did  this  f 
— A.  O,  yes.  I  would  say  that  during  these  years  one-third  if  not  one- 
half  of  the  vessels  did  not  pay  their  light  dues. 

Q.  To  what  years  do  you  refer !— A.  The  years  from  1848  to  1864. 
The  cutters  would  be  after  them,  and  when  closely  chased  they  would 
have  to  pay,  especially  on  the  island.  But  up  to  the  year  when  light 
dues  were  levied  on  vessels  by  the  island  government,  once  through 
the  Out  of  Ganso,  they  had  no  other  place  to  call  at  here,  and  they  paid 
no  one. 

Q.  The  years  in  question  extended  from  1848  to  1864  t--A.  Tes.  The 
vessels  were  always  boarded  by  the  island  people  in  these  harbors ;  and 
generally  at  these  times  they  landed  a  good  deal  at  the  Gut  when  pass- 
ing through. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  twice  when  on  the  Julia  Franklin  and 
Morning  Star? — A.  We  landed  at  the  Gut,  and  of  course  had  to  report. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  light  dues  when  you 
landed  cargoes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  not  land  cargoes  you  considered  it  a  clever  thing 
to  get  through  without  paying? — A.  O,  yes.  There  were  very  honor- 
able men  among  them,  however,  and  many  skippers  would  not  make  it 
a  point,  as  a  rule,  to  evade  payment.  If  they  saw  a  boat  coming  for 
them  they  had  to  heave-to  and  wait.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  fully 
one-third  of  the  vessels  during  these  years  would  not  pay  light  dues. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  boarded,  of  course  they  did  not  pay? — A.  !N'o. 
Often  a  current  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour  would  be  running  at  the 
time,  and  the  officials  had  no  means  of  finding  these  vessels,  which 
would  run  through  with  the  tide.  It  sometimes  run  at  the  rate  of  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  knots  an  hour.  A  vessel  would  be  by  before  the  officials 
could  reach  her. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  place  the  average  catch  of  the  American  fleet 
during  the  last  three  years  in  our  waters  t — A.  During  the  last  two 
years  I  do  not  think  that  the  catches  have  averaged  over  250  barrels^ 
but  in  the  previous  year,  1874,  there  were  some  large  catches.  During 
that  year  the  average  would  be  more. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  The  average  of  250  is  for  each  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  What  would  it  be  for  the  previous  year? — A.  The  average  would 
be  about  350  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  these  fish  taken?— A.  Mostly  about  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
Q.  All  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  Mostly  inside. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  proportion  caaght  iusidef— A.  Fully  two- 
tbiids* 

Q.  Give  me  the  average  catch,  if  you  cau,  captain,  for  any  number  of 
years  previous  to  these  last  three  that  you  like  to  take. — A.  I  would 
say,  judging  from  my  experience,  that  the  average  from  1843  up  to  the 
last  two  years  would  amount  to  something  like  450  barrels  a  vessel. 
During  some  years  the  fleet  would  average,  I  should  say,  700  barrels. 
Other  years  the  average  would  be  lower,  and  the  general  average  I 
would  put  down  at  about  400  barrels.  Of  course  some  vessels  are  small 
and  go  for  only  one  trip ;  others  again  make  two  or  three  trips.  This 
brings  the  average  down.  I  have  known  some  vessels  take  as  many  as 
1,520  barrels  in  one  season.  Several  during  that  season  landed  from 
1,100  to  1,200  barrels ;  the  general  average  was  something  like  700.  This 
is  about  seven  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  It  was  seven  years  ago. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  they  average  that  year! — A.  Fully  700 
barrels.  The  catches  were  very  large.  I  think  they  were  about  the 
largest  that  have  been  made  in  the  bay,  and  for  single  vessels  this  was 
the  case. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  as  to  the  prospects 
for  this  year? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  big  body  of  mackerel  off  the  coast. 
I  have  a  vessel  out.  They  struck  the  American  coast  last  year,  and  £ 
think  they  will  be  down  here  this  season.  The  fish  struck  down  out 
here  the  first  thing,  and  my  vessel  so  far  has  done  very  well.  I  find 
that  the  mackerel  are  as  plentiful  this  year  as  they  were  ever  known  to 
be  down  here,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  catch 
this  season. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  general  effect  of  excluding 
the  American  fishermen  from  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  our  shores! — A,  They  fit  out  their  vessels  in  an  expensive  way,  and 
I  shonld  judge  that  they  would  discontinue  fitting  out  vessels  for  our 
bay  altogether,  under  such  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  then  carry  on  fishing  operations  on  our  coast  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  men 
engaged  on  these  vessels?  What  would  be  the  result?  When  you 
speak  of  the  bay  you  mean  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence? — A.  Yes.  That 
is  the  term  used  by  the  fishermen  in  referring  to  the  bay. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  the  sailors  and  fishermen  employed  among 
the  Americans? — A.  1  would  say  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  two-thirds 
of  them  have  been  foreigners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "foreigners''  ? — A.  That  they  are 
Nova  Scotians,  and  that  they  come  pretty  much  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    Their  fishermen  are  picked  pretty  much  out  of  all  nations. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  our  fishing  privileges,  what 
do  you  think  these  men  would  do  ? — A.  They  would  return  to  their 
native  homes  and  carry  on  fishing  there. 

Q.  Have  many  of  them  come  back? — A.  O,  yes.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  island  men  who  have  returned.  A  large  number  have  done  so. 
A  great  many  come  home  for  the  winter  and  go  back  to  the  States  in 
the  spring;  but  during  the  past  two  years  many  of  this  class  have  come 
down  to  remain.  This  year  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  a  dozen  out 
of  three  hundred  in  my  neighborhood  who  have  gone  back.  They  get 
boats  and  fish  along  the  coast,  because  they  find  there  is  more  Pl9f  AJ^o 
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be  secared  by  this  plan  of  operations.  The  fisheries  being  better,  the 
general  impression  is  that  they  are  all  making  towards  home  to  fish  on 
their  own  coast. 

Q.  During  your  thirty  years'  experience,  have  yon  known  of  any  of 
oar  vessels  freqnenting  the  American  coast  for  fishing  purposes! — A.  I 
never  knew  of  any  British  vessel  fishing  on  the  American  coast 

Q.  And  why  f — A.  We  never  think  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  to  the 
American  coast,  since  we  have  such  good  fisheries  down  here.  Ours 
are  far  superior  to  theirs.  We  have  better  fish  and  more  of  them  at 
home  than  they  have.  Ours  are  surer.  We  would  never  think  at  all 
of  fitting  out  vessels  to  go  up  to  that  coast. 

Q.  Ton  would  not  think  of  itf— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  British  vessel  going  there!— A.  Only 
of  one ;  she  was  a  schooner  1  went  in  for  two  or  three  years.  She  be- 
longed to  I.  G.  Hall. 

Q.  He  is  an  American,  is  he  notf — A.  Tes.  He  attends  to  the  fish- 
eries in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  He  is  an  American  citizen  t— A.  Tes.  Our  vessel  went  up  there 
to  get  some  pogies  for  bait  one  year.  We  were  there  a  long  time,  and 
were  bothered  a  good  deal  by  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  fishing 
with  seines.  There  was  not  much  show  for  us  to  do  anything.  The 
shore  seemed  to  be  completely  taken  up  by  all  kinds  of  traps,  nets,  and 
vessels.  I  think  as  far  as  the  American  shore  mackerel  fishery  is  con- 
cerned, that  they  have  no  more  room  than  is  required  for  their  fleet  of 
vessels.  Our  people  would  have  but  a  very  small  show  indeed  among 
them. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  invest  capital  in  such  an  undertaking  your- 
self!— A.  I  never  would  think  of  such  a  thing  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  were  about  sixteen  years  old  when  you  began  fishing  in  the 
Josephine,  in  1848  ? — A.  I  was  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  said  you  first  shipped  on  the  island! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  made  one  trip  in  the  gulf  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  Up  to  Newburyport,  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  it  f — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  about 
November. 

Q.  And  there  you  were  discharged! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  the  winter? — A,  At  and  near  Newbury  port. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  ship  the  following  spring? — A.  In  April. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  first? — A.  I  made  two  trips  on  the  coast, 
and  then  went  mackerel- fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  went  in  a  schooner  ? — ^A.  No ;  but  in  a  coaster.  We  do  not 
use  coast  vessels  fishing  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  started  to  coast  in  the  spring  of  1849  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  coast? — A.  Until  July. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  begin  fishing  in  July,  1849  ?— A.  In  the 
schooner  Hezron. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  first? — A.  Down  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and 
and  along  the  British  coast. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  to  fish  until  you  reached  the  bay?— A.  No;  we 
came  directly  down. 

Q.  ^nd  you  made  two  trips  the  second  year? — A.  No ;  one  trip. 
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Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  reach  Newbaryport  that  yeart — A.  In 
October.  It  was  aboat  the  20th.  It  was  along  in  October  that  we  gen- 
erally got  back  from  the  bay.  We  asually  leave  the  bay  about  the  20th 
of  October — ^towards  the  last  of  the  month. 

Q.  Ton  said  that  the  Josephine  was  a  vessel  of  75  tons;  what  do  yon 
jadge  was  the  tonnage  of  this  vessel  t — A.  Abont  80  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  t — A.  I  tbink  we  carried  16  men  on 
the  Josephine. 

Q.  And  on  the  other? — A.  I  tbink  there  were  fourteen.  The  Jose- 
phine was  rather  a  clipper  schooner,  and  lengthy,  and  took  more  hands. 
The  other  schooner,  though  of  heavier  burden,  was  not  so  long. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  an  American  mack- 
erel schooner  t — A.    I  would  say  it  would  be  fifteen  hands  to  a  vessel. 

Q.  On  a  large  schooner  f — A.  On  some  large  schooners  there  would 
be  as  many  as  24. 

Q.  Their  average  size  is  from  70  to  80  tons  t — A.  It  is  about  05  tons. 
Some  are  smaller  and  some  larger.  For  that  number  of  tons,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  men  would  be  about  the  average. 

Q.  Are  they  all  employed  on  shares? — A.  In  some  ports,  as  in  Kew- 
buryport,  the  men  are  now  employed  on  wages.  This  has  been  the  case 
of  late  years.  In  those  years,  generally  in  fitting  out  vessels,  four  men 
were  hired  to  take  a  risk  with  the  owners,  and  the  balance  of  the  crew 
were  hired  by  the  month.  If  they  had  fourteen  men,  they  shipped 
eight. 

Q.  What  wages  were  paid  t — A.  From  |20  to  $40  a  month. 

Q.  According  to  skill  ? — A.  According  to  the  worth  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  months  were  you  employed  ? — A.  They  would 
commence  on  their  own  coast.  Some  would  go  out  south  during  the 
latter  part  of  April ;  and  they  would  again  be  employed  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  in  the  fall,  and  until  the  last  of  November. 

Q.  A  regular  mackerel  vessel  would  usually  begin  fishing  on  the 
American  coast  in  the  beginning  of  spring  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  follow  up  the  fish  and  catch  them  wherever  a  chance  presents 
itself  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  return  in  the  same  way,  fishing  down  the  coast,  ending 
in  autumn,  where  you  go  in  the  spring? — A.  Yes.  We  fish  right 
through  the  season. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  all  would  be  so  employed  ? — A.  We  would 
be  so  engaged  from  the  15th  or  20th  of  April  until  the  last  of  November, 
and  as  a  general  thing  f¥om  the  1st  of  May.  The  mackerel  fishery  is 
over  in  November. 

Q.  The  average  number  of  months  is  between  five  and  seven  ? — A. 
Yep. 

Q.  And  how  many  trips  would  yon  make  in  that  time  ? — A.  They  would 
make  one  trip  out  south,  and  sometimes  two.  Then  they  would  go 
down  the  bay  and  make  what  we  call  three  trips,  landing  two  and  taking 
one  home.  They  would  ship  on  the  steamers  and  make  another  trip 
before  going  home. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  then  make? — A.  They  would  besides 
make  one  after  returning  home,  and  sometimes  two ;  and  they  would  be 
short  trips,  being  near  home.    They  would  fit  out  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Q.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  fish  are  larger  and  fatter 
than  they  are  previously  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  caught  in  autumn  are  the  largest  of  all  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  mackerel  schooners  cost,  on  the  average, 
in  the  States? — A.   We  have  mackerel-fishing  and  George's  fishingp 
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schooners ;  and  the  cost  of  what  we  call  a  Georgiaman  would  be  some- 
thing like  $6,000  or  $7,000  in  gold.  That  woald  be  a  small-sized  vessel. 
A  Georgian  fisherman  would  l^  of  about  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  mackerel  fishing  is  done  in  ves- 
sels of  that  class  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  altogether  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  fourteen  men  are  employed  on  each  vessel  f — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  of  barrels  the  vessels  caught  in  a 
yeart — A.  I  gave  it  in  the  bay  as  four  hundred.  I  wonld  say  that 
would  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  That  was  formerly  ? — A.  From  1818  up  to  four  years  ago,  in  my 
experience. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  wonld  be  an  average  catch  outside  of  the  bay 
on  the  American  shores  f — A.  O,  well,  some  vessels  would  go  out  south 
and  return  with  none,  while  others,  perhaps,  would  obtain  a  hundred 
barrels  and  more. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  average  ? — A.  The  average  catch  out  south, 
taking  the  spring  trips  for  ten  years  in  succession,  say  from  1848,  would 
not  be  over  150  barrels. 

Q.  A  trip  T — ^A.  That  would  be  the  catch  all  through. 

Q.  Making  two  spring  trips  ? — A.  Some  did  and  some  did  not ;  very 
few  did. 

Q.  With  two  trips  on  the  southern  coast,  do  you  think  that  they 
would  average  150  barrels  a  trip  f — A.  I  do  no^t  say  that  they  would 
average  two  trips  there ;  very  few  make  two. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  average  there  wonld  be ! — A.  O,  I  would 
say  that  the  average  catch  would  be  150  barrels  for  the  spring  fishing. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  they  did  not  average  more  than  150  barrels  in 
the  spring,  when  they  went  one  or  two  trips  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  went  once  and  some  twice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  catch  in  the  autumn  trips  o£f  the  American 
coast  with  the  same  vessels  that  come  up  here  ? — A.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels would  remain  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  fish  there ;  some  made  very 
good  catches. 

Q.  You  have  undertaken  to  show  us  the  average  on  the  British  coast, 
and  I  want  to  learn  what  it  is  on  the  American  coast  t— A.  I  would  give 
the  average  catch  on  the  American  shore  out  south,  taking  the  whole 
season  right  through,  as  200  barrels  a  vessel. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  average  spring  catch  as  150  barrels  t — A.  Yes. 
I  have  not,  however,  kept  the  run  of  fishing  on  that  coast  as  well  as  on 
this  coast. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  American  as  about  the  British 
fisheries  ? — A.  I  have  kept  the  run  of  the  fishing  on  the  Gulf  better  than 
on  that  coast,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  Ameri- 
can coast  as  about  the  coast  nearer  home,  and  yet  you  have  known 
enough  about  the  former  to  think  that  the  fishing  there  is  of  very  little 
value  f — A.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  our  fleet. 

Q.  Well,  stick  to  the  autumn  trip,  if  you  know  anything  about  it,  for 
the  American  coast.  What  is  the  average  number  of  barrels  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  American  mackerel  vessels  obtained  at  this  season  in 
the  same  years  you  have  already  spoken  of,  when  the  fisheries  were  in 
their  good  condition— from  1848  to  1865, 1  believe,  was  the  period  you 
gave  us. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  compute  the  average  of  the  season, 
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takiag  the  ran  from  1848  up  until  they  commenced  the  seining  business, 
say  four  years  ago. 

Q.  I  want  it  for  the  same  years  you  mentioned  with  reference  to  the 
catch  here  from  1848  to  1865.  Lump  them  together. — A.  I  would  put 
it  at  something  like  250  barrels  a  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  250  f — A.  For  the  hook-and-line  fishing  on  the  shore,  I  mean. 

Q.  On  the  American  coast  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  In  the  three  trips  they  would  take,  you  think  an  average  of  250 
barrels  t — A.  Ye'',  for  the  season. 

Q.  That  would  be  150  for  the  spring  and  100  for  the  autumn t — A.  Yes ; 
they  would  land  two  trips.  They  would  land  at  New  York  and  sell  the 
mackerel  when  fresh.    These  are  not  considered  big  fish  trips. 

Q.  That  would  make  050  barrels  all  told  for  the  season,  with  400  for 
the  bay.  The  bay  mackerel  are  perfectly  well  known  in  the  market 
among  dealers  as  distinguished  from  the  shore  mackerel,  are  they  not  Y — 
A.  They  are,  of  late  years. 

Q.  Which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  the  mackerel  caught 
off  the  American  coast  or  those  caught  up  here? — A.  Up  until  ten  years 
ago  the  bay  mackerel,  No.  ones,  always  commanded  the  best  prices, 
compared  with  the  American  mackerel.  If  anything,  I  think  they  were 
more  in  demand.  Of  later  years,  however,  the  shore  mackerel  appear 
to  be  the  fatter,  and  I  think  they  command  about  $1  a  barrel  more  than 
the  others. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  $4  or  $5  more  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir.  Per- 
haps you  allude  to  Nos.  threes  and  twos.  There  is  a  great  diiiereuoe  in 
the  numbers. 

Q.  I  refer  to  number  ones? — A.  The  difference  in  value  per  barrel 
wjuld  be  II. 

Q.  Not  more  T — A.  I  always  get  the  Boston  quotations,  and  find  the 
bay  mackerel,  number  ones,  quoted  at  $18,  and  the  shore  catch,  number 
ones,  at  119. 

Q.  Now  for  number  twos  ? — A.  Number  twos  bring  likewise  II  differ- 
ence. The  American  mackerel,  number  twos,  are  smaller  than  ours  and 
likewise  fatter. 

Q.  And  number  threes  f — A.  In  large  threes  there  is  no  difference. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  threes,  the  British  catch  sell  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can f — A.  Yes.  Number  three  is  considered  everywhere  as  a  poor  brand. 
There  is  no  fat  about  them.  They  bring  about  the  same  price  as  long  as 
they  are  large. 

Q.  Yon  began  to  fish  on  your  own  account  in  1853^1 — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  were  captain  of  a  Prince  Ed  ward  Island  vessel! — A.  Yes.  She 
was  named  the  Montana. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  1 — A.  Sixty  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  her  !— A.  Twelve. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  that  year — to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  f — A.  Up 
the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  on  the  western  shore,  along  the  bend  of  the 
island,  all  down  by  Port  Hood,  and  along  the  coast  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  And  the  following  years  you  went  on  an  American  vessel  as  a 
sharesmau.  Explain  to  the  Gommission  what  that  is  f — A.  I  so  went  for 
the  owners.  No  one  in  that  port  had  been  fishing  out  there,  and  the 
owners  always  put  in  a  share  man  when  they  do  not  know  the  ground 
themselves.  Each  port  generally  has  a  rule  of  its  own  with  regard  to  the 
fitting  out  of  vessels.  In  Newburgport  they  principally  hire  the  crews, 
and,  suppose  the  owners  stay  at  home,  then  they  engage  a  man  to  take 
their  place,  and  they  pay  him  extra  wages. 

Q.  In  short,  a  sharesmau  is  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  count  of 
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the  catoh  of  each  man  f — A.  He  flshea,  and  is  supposed  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  voyage  than  the  others,  who  are  simply  on  wages. 

Q.  He  keeps  coant  of  the  catch  f — A.  No.  When  the  barrels  are  landed 
the  owners  are  there,  and  of  coarse  they  coant  the  fish. 

Q.  Ton  were  simply  there  on  wages  fishing,  and  not  saperintending 
the  catch  t — A.  I  took  care  of  the  mackerel,  kept  them  in  good  shape, 
and  saw  that  they  were  split  and  properly  cased,  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  the  highest  prices.  If  neglected,  these  fish  will  only  make 
threes,  thoagh  if  properly  attended  to  they  woald  have  made  ones. 
This  makes  a  difference  of  from  $6  to  $7  a  barrel.  For  this  reascHi  the 
owners  place  a  responsible  man  as  sharesman  in  the  vessel,  to  see  that 
the  fish  are  properly  pat  ap. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  paid  as  sharesman  t — A.  $40  a  month. 

Q.  And  were  yoa  in  the  vessel  all  that  year  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  what  this  vessel  costf — A.  She  cost  about  $5,000. 

Q.  In  gold  t— A.  About  $4,000  in  gold. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f— A.  About  75  tons.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Elton. 

Q.  I  allude  to  the  one  you  shipped  in  after  you  had  been  captain  t — A. 
That  was  the  Ellen. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  running  that  vessel  f — A.  I  did  not  have 
any  responsibility  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  the  business  will  enable  you  to  tell ;  begin 
with  the  cost  of  the  cost  of  the  crew. — A.  The  wages  averaged  about 
$20  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  men  received  $20  a  month  f — A.  Aboat  one-third  of 
the  men,  young  fellows  and  green  hands.  Others  obtained  from  $25  to 
$30. 

Q.  One-third  of  twelve  or  foarteen  received  $20  f— A.  One-third  of 
fourteen  did  sa 

Q.  Four  or  five  men  got  $20;  which  t — A.  Four  men  received  about 
$20— One-third  of  the  crew  did.    The  others  were  paid  from  $25  to  $30. 

Q.  That  would  be  $80;  for  how  many  months  f— A.  I  think  we  were 
out  that  year  3^  months. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  make  short  trips! — A.  Ko.  We  then  made  one 
trip  down  here.  The  others  staid  a  certain  time  on  the  way  back 
home* 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  vessel  throughout  the  season  t — A.  Yes. 
That  season  we  only  made  one  trip  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  afterwards  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  left  her  at 
Kewburyport  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  We  did  not  return  to  the  bay  that 
year. 

Q.  During  that  trip  four  men  were  paid  $20  a  month ;  how  many 
men  came  in  the  next  grade  f — ^A.  The  wages  averaged  from  $20  to  $30 
a  month. 

Q.  How  many  men  received  $30  f — A.  Not  more  than  one  or  two.  I 
could  not  say  exactly.    Their  wages  were  $25  or  $30. 

Q.  I  merely  want  the  average  ? — A.  It  was  $25. 

Q.  For  fourteen  men  f— A.  Yes.  I  mean  for  the  crew,  outside  of  what 
we  called  a  sharesman. 

Q.  Fourteen  men  were  paid  $25? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  fourteen,  but 
with  four  taken  out  this  woald  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  many  got  $25 1 — A.  Four  from  fourteen  leaves  ten. 

Q.  Ten  received  $25?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  four  cost?— A.  They  averaged  $40  a  month. 
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These  are  ooosidered  by  the  crew  as  sbaresmeD,  because  they  are  hired 
to  replace  the  other  sharesmeo. 

Q.  What  did  the  equipment  cost! — A*  We  fitted  oat  for  400  barrels 
of  mackerel,  aod  these  barrels  then  cost  aboat  sixty-five  cents  apiece. 

Q.  Give,  if  you  can,  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  provisions,  salt,  bait,  &c., 
all  tofl[ether. — A.  The  oatfittings  woald  cost  aboat  $700. 

Q.  Give  us  the  items? — A.  There  would  be  about  one  hundred  barrels 
of  salt,  at  about  ninety  cents  each,  400  empty  barrels,  at  sixty  cents  each ; 
the  salt  then  cost  something  like  $1.75  a  hogshead,  and  that  comprises 
two  barrels.  I  also  put  down  $50  for  flour  and  beef;  sugar,  molasses, 
bread,  apples,  and  such  things  would  be  provided  besides.  The  minor 
outfitting  would  cost  $75. 

Q.  We  are  solely  dealing  with  a  schooner  with  a  crew  of  14  men  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  provisions  for  these  men  for  three 
and  one-half  months  would  cost  more  than  $75 f — A.  I  only  gave  the 
small  stores  at  $75. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  feed  these  fourteen  men  for  three  and  one- 
half  monthsf-rA.  You  can  set  it  down  at  $1.50  a  week  each.  They 
pay  in  the  boarding-houses  $1,25  a  week,  and  on  board  their  provisions 
would  be  more  expensive.    They  allow  $1.50  a  week  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  That  would  be  $21  a  week  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  t — That 
would  be  about  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it. 

Q,  What  amount  of  bait  was  taken  f — A.  On  these  trips  we  gen- 
erally took  about  forty  barrels  of  pogies,  costing  about  three  dollars  a 
barrel,  and  some  clams. 

Q.  How  many  clams  f — A.  From  six  to  eight  barrels,  or  perhaps  five 
barrels  with  40  barrels  of  pogies. 

Q.  What  would  the  lines  costf — A.  A  trifle~$10, 1  guess. 

Q.  The  hooks  and  lines  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  insurance  on  such  a  vessel  or  the  oatfittings  of 
the  trip  t — A.  Many  do  not  insure  at  all. 

Q.  Tbere  is  not  much  insurance  taken  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Bat  there  were  cases  of  shipwrecks  during  these  years?— A.  Tes, 
there  were. 

Q.  What  other  expenses  were  there  1 — A.  Those  of  packing  ofl!*— 
preparing  the  fish  for  market  and  culling  them. 

^  What  would  the  Inspection  cost  per  barrel  f — A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  branding  and  packing?-* A.  That  is  included  in  Inspection. 
It  would  cost  about  $1.25  to  inspect  each  barrel,  but  in  this  case  we  had 
the  barrels  with  us.    Inspection  means  the  barreling  and  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  then  rebarrel  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  you  get  that  trip  ? — A.  I  think 
390. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  price  at  which  they  then  sold  in  the 
market  ? — A.  This  was  told  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it? — A.  1  think  Ko.  1  sold  for  about  $16  that 
year.  The  mackerel,  as  a  general  thing,  were  large.  There  was  never 
more  than  $2  difi'ereuce  between  the  price  of  ones  and  twos  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  secure  on  the  Ellen  during  the  trip  that 
year? — ^A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  whole  catch  consisted  of  No. 
1?— A.  No;  but  this  was  the  case  for  two-thirds  of  it;  the  remainder 
would  be  No.  2.    We  had  no  threes  that  year. 

Q.  What  did  No.  twos  then  bring?— A.  From  $13.50  to  $1L 
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Q.  This  was  in  1854  ?— A.  Yes ;  ITo.  ones  were  sold  as  high  as  $20 
that  year,  bat  the  average  price  was  $16.  The  inspecting,  branding, 
and  repacking  of  the  barrels  cost  fifty  cents  each. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  last  trip  in  American  vessel  ?— A.  No;  it  was 
not. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  you 
were  ! — A.  The  Fanny. 

Q.  Which  was  wrecked  f — A.  No ;  she  was  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  daring  the  year  following  the  one  when  you 
were  on  the  Ellen  T — ^A.  On  the  Julia  Franklin. 

Q.  That  was  in  1854!— A.  No;  in  1855. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  in  1856  ! — ^A.  On  the  Morning  Star. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  on  a  vessel  of  your  own  again  1 — A.  In  1857, 
on  the  Josephine.  I  was  proprietor  of  her  for  four  years.  I  have  run 
her  in  this  business  all  through,  with  the  Game  Cock  and  others. 

Q.  The  Josephine  was  the  first  of  your  own  vessels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  ! — A.  Forty. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  her! — A.  Eleven. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make! — A.  Two.  I  went  late  the  first 
senson,  and  was  out  two  months  and  eight  days ;  I  obtained  400  barrels. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  mackerel ! — A.  I  shipped  them  to 
the  United  States. 

Q.  Yourself !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Direct! — A.  No;  I  did  not  do  so  that  trip.  I  sold  them  at  Ohar- 
lottetown  to  I.  C.  Hall. 

Q.  That  was  in  1857!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  on  the  fish  then  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1858  and  '59  ! — A.  In  1858  I  think  I  was  on  a 
vessel  belonging  to  Hall. 

Q.  As  captain  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  put  a  man  on  my  own  vessel.  The  reason 
I  left  her  was  because  I  had  been  very  successful  on  this  vessel  the  year 
before.    She  was  of  American  style,  but  built  on  the  island. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  her  on  shares  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  shares  did  you  have  ! — A.  I  had  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  catch  and  one-half  of  the  fish  £  caught. 

Q.  And  the  following  year  you  went  back  to  your  own  vessel !— A.  I 
obtained  a  vessel  that  winter — the  Oame  Cock — of  100  tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  with  her! — A.  In  the  bay,  in  the  mackerel 
business,  for  two  years. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  begin  ! — A.  In  July. 

Q.  What  was  your  vessel  doing  prior  to  July  !— A.  She  went  up  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  She  was  not  exclusively  used  as  a  fishing-vessel ! — A.  No ;  she 
was  built  for  fishing  and  coasting.  She  was  a  coaster  in  winter,  and 
employed  at  fishing  during  the  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her!— A.  Two  years. 

Q.  This  will  bring  us  to  1860;  what  vessel  were  you  in  after  that! — 
A.  In  the  Livy.  I  sold  her.  I  was  in  her  one  year,  and  in  1865  I  was 
in  her  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  after  1806!— A.  I  was  in  a  schooner. 

Q.  Did  you  own  her! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bought  her! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  then  ! — A.  In  1867  I  was  in  the  bay. 

Q.  And  1868!— A.  Then  I  was  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  made  up  your  mind  to  give  up  the  business  on 
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acoonnt  of  the  daty  T— A.  In  1866.  That  was  the  first  year  catters  were 
employed. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  yoQ  catch  in  1866 1 — A.  Two 
hoDdred  and  forty. 

Q.  During  how  many  months! — A.  About  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  was  the  vessel  doing  the  rest  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  sold  her. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  the  following  year,  1867  !— A.  I  went  buy- 
ing mackerel  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Of  farmers  who  caught  them  in  boats  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  themf — A.  I  shipped  them  to  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  or  sell  themf — A.  I  shipped  to  Boston  and  sold 
them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  in  Boston  f — ^A.  To  Hall  &  Merrick. 

Q.  Yon  dealt  with  Hall;  he  was  on  the  island t— A.  They  had  an 
office  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  shipped  them  to  Boston  you  mean  you  sold 
them  to  a  man  who  lived  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  who  happened 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  to  have  another  bouse  in  Boston ;  do  you 
call  that  shipping  them  to  Boston! — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  so  shipped 
this  trip. 

Q.  When  you  sold  to  Hall  &  Merrick  you  sold  at  Gharlottetown,  did 
yon  uott-^A.  Yes  j  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  my  catches  in  the 
Game  Cock.    I  shipped  to  Boston  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fish  yon  bought  around  the  island,  and  I  ask 
to  whom  did  you  sell  themf — A.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  and  bought 
00  the  joint  account  of  Hall  and  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  partnership  with  him?— A.  Yes;  they  were  all 
shipped  to  Boston. 

Q.  Were  they  sold  on  joint  account  at  Boston! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  follow  that  system? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Were  these  fish  sold  as  American  or  as  British  fish? — A.  As  British 
fish. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  duty  of  $2  a  barrel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  you  bought  the  first  year 
jou  worked  on  joint  account  ? — A.  We  bought  about  five  hundred  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  you  ? — A.  We  paid  from  $4  to  $8  a  barrel  for 
them  'y  the  barrels  held  two  hundred  pounds.  We  bought  them  from 
the  fishermen — ones,  twos,  and  threes.  We  did  not  cull  them  at  the 
time,  but  we  did  so  at  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  you  resume  fishing? — A.  I  also  fished  that  year.  I  had 
the  vessel  out  fishing  and  buying  both. 

Q.  The  same  vessel  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  Josephine. 

Q.  You  ran  her  on  joint  account  with  Mr.  Hall  ?-7A.  Yes ;  she  was 
chartered  on  joint  account.    She  was  a  British  vessel. 

Q.  This  was  in  1866  and  '67  and  '68  ?— A.  It  was  in  1868  and  1874. 

Q.  That  was  your  business  all  along  these  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bought  as  many  fish  as  you  caught  probably,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  We  bought  more  than  we  caught.  We  took  only  a  small  crew.  We 
bought  along  the  shore  and  caught  some  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  goods,  too  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q-  A  good  deal  of  the  traffic  consisted  of  barter,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes; 
and  we  also  paid  cash. 

Q.  This  brings  you  down  to  1873  ? — A.  This  comes  down  to^l874. 
In  1875  I  went  likewise  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hall.  We  took  in 
three  or  four  vessels,  and  traded.    I  went  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  j 
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and.boaght  a  large  quantity  of  Bah  there.    We  shipped  1,680  barrels 
that  year. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  much  in  yoar  testimony  yesterday  about  the 
mackerel  fishery  about  the  Magdalen  Islands,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Is  not  that  as  good  a  place  for  catching  fidi  as  there  is  in  the 
gulf  t — A.  "So ;  it  is  not.  The  mackerel  there  are  principally  caught  by 
the  vessels  among  shoal  rocks,  and  in  small  spots  where  they  stay  a 
little  while  and  are  hard  to  get  out  of.  It  is  very  blowy  there  part  of 
the  year. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  regard  the  Magdalen  Islands  as  a  good  place  for 
fishing  t — A.  We  do,  but  we  cannot  well  fish  there. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  fish  caught  down  there  T — A.  Some  fish 
are  got  there. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  T— A.  O,  yes — by  boats. 

Q.  And  by  vessels  Y — A.  There  is  good  herring  fishing  at  this  point. 

Q.  And  is  there  not  also  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  There  are  some  mack- 
erel about  these  islands,  but  not  many  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
gulf.    I  should  say  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  vessels  go  there. 

Q.  One-fifth  of  the  entire  fleet,  British  and  American  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  other  four-fifths  do  not  go  there  at  all  ? — A. 
I  do  not  say  that;  they  are  back  and  forth.  These  vessels  are  like  a 
flock  of  birds,  flying  all  over  the  country.  I  think  that  is  the  average 
all  the  season.    I  mean  that 

Q.  Then  one-fifth  of  the  fishing  done  in  the  gulf  is  done  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  moret — A.  Kot  more;  the  vessels  run  back  and  forth 
around  the  islands ;  they  do  not  stay  and  fish  at  one  place. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  seining  of  herring  at  the  Magdalen  Islands— is 
that  always  done  on  shore  f — A.  Always  on  shore,  except  in  the  case  of 
purse  seining,  and  this  has  been  practiced  of  late  years  in  the  bay. 

Q.  These  seines  cannot  be  used  on  shore  at  all  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  require  deep  water  f — A.  Yes,  though  they  have  seines  for 
shoal  water,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  fathoms  deep. 

Q.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  purse  seining  is  done  in  deep  water! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  seining  herring  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands  from  boats  t  It  can  be  done  in  boats  t — ^A.  Yes,  and  also  in 
shoal  water. 

Q.  It  is  not  very  expensive  when  done  from  boats  f — A.  No ;  of  late 
years  it  has  been  preferred  with  purse  seines.  I  have  found  the  her- 
ring there  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  visited  the  islands,  mostly  in 
the  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  buy  most  of  their  herring  f — A. 
During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  they  have  done  so ;  the  fish  cost 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  barrel ;  they  generally  call  at  Oanso  on  their 
way  down  and  charter  seines;  they  give  so  much  a  load,  and  the  aver- 
age is  about  four  (mt  five  cents  a  barrel.  I  have  sold  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  for  five  cents  each. 

Q.  You  sell  them  to  the  Americanst — A.  Yes;  and  to  our  own  vessels. 
They  usually  buy  rather  than  stop  and  do  shore-seining  for  themselves; 
they  find  it  comes  much  cheaper.  Of  late  years,  however,  they  cannot 
buy  so  many  as  they  did  on  shore;  this  is  due  to  the  purse-seining. 

Q.  Because  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  shore,  there  has  been  complete 
failure  in  the  herring  catch f — A.  Yes;  for  four  or  five  years  purse-seines 
have  been  used  there;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  fish  were  leaving 
the  shore.    A  large  fleet  going  down  could  not  get  enough  for  a  trip. 
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Q.  Parserseioing  is  a  very  oomprebensiv^  mode  of  oatobiDg  fisU  t — A. 
It  i9  very  bandy. 

Q.  Yoa  oaii  tha^  oatQb  flsb  wbethor  or  no  tbey  are  inclined  to  bitet — 
A.  Tee. 

Q.  And  no  bait  is  required  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  yoa  do  not  bave  to  wait  to  be  sare  of  getting  Asb;  wbenever 
yoa  know  tbere  i9  a  scbool  yoa  can  take  posaessiou  of  it  and  bring  them 
on  board  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  done  by  force  instead  of  by  frand  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  think  that  the  seining  that  has  been  practiced  off  the  Ameri- 
can  coast  acconnts  for  the  poor  condition  of  your  bay  fisheries  daring 
the  past  fonr  and  five  years ;  did  you  not  yesterday  say  that  this  was  dae 
to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  schools  on  their 
way  np  t — ^A.  No.  The  American  fleet  did  not  frequent  oar  waters 
mach  last  year  as  during  the  previous  year.  Probably  if  they  had  done 
80,  they  would  have  had  as  good  fishing  as  during  former  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  trouble  met  with  last  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  not  beret — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  the  case  on  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  No, 
bat  in  all  parts  of  the  bay. 

Q.  Perhaps  their  not  getting  fish  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  fishery  report,  which  says  that 
the  maokerel*fishing  last  year  was  a  failure  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  t— A.  I  say  that  last  year  tbere  were  not  as  many  fish  caught 
as  was  the  case  previously. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  the  fishery  a  fiiilure  because  less  people  came 
there  to  fish,  if  the  fish  were  waiting  to  be  caught  t — A.  Oertainly  not 

Q.  You  think  that  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  was  due  to  the  failure 
<^  the  An^ericans  to  come  here  t — A.  I  alluded  to  the  North  Shore  mack- 
erel fishing  last  year. 

Q.  What  north  shore  1 — A.  Labrador,  and  down  to  Seven  Islands  and 
Gasp^,  and  all  this  coast.  A  large  body  of  mackerel  were  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  last  year. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  had  not  enterprise  enough  to  come  and  catch 
them  f — A..  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  few  of  their  vessels  last  year. 

Q.  What  kept  them  away  1 — ^A.  I  think  it  was  because  they  had  ex- 
pensive seines,  and  because  they  found  fish  on  their  coast,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  rather  stay  there  than  come  down  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  failure  of  your  mackerel  fisheries 
spoken  of  in  all  your  reports  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  was  not 
dne  to  tbe  fact  that  of  the  fish  not  being  tbere,  but  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  Americans  got  their  fish  at  home  t— A.  This  was  not  entirely 
the  case.  The  same  body  of  fish  that  firequents  the  American  frequents 
our  shore.  We  find  them  in  oar  waters;  they  take  their  course  down 
the  Golf  Stream  and  come  to  the  gulf  and  as  far  as  fresh  water,  and 
when  the  water  gets  cold  they  turn ;  we  follow  the  schools  all  round, 
starting  ftom  Gape  May  in  the  iH>nug. 

Q.  And  wherever  you  find  them  with  purse-seines  you  can  catch 
them,  can  yoa  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  do  not  begin  to  fish  for  them  up  here  until  July, 
do  you  1 — A.  We  commence  in  June — about  the  15th  of  June. 

Q.  At  what  time  does  the  school  usually  arrive  off  Nova  Scotia  t — ^A. 
They  do  not  strike  there  till  about  the  first  of  June ;  on  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  we  generally  fit  out  for  mackerel  along  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  that  month. 

Q.  Now,  by  manning  a  first-rate  vessel,  well  fitted  out  to  coigage  in 
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this  businesfi,  the  proper  way  to  do  is  to  begin  in  the  spring  down  as  far 
as  Gape  May  and  then  to  follow  the  fish  op  and  down  in  the  mode  which 
yon  hare  described  7— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  depends  on  where  the  fishermen  live  7 — A.  Princi- 
pally ;  but  we  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  American  shore  fisheries 
unless  we  winter  in  some  American  harbor. 

Q.  Yon  could  winter  in  Halifax,  conld  yon  nott — A.  We  would 
rather  winter  onr  vessels  at  home. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  are  there  engaged  in  the  mack^el  fishery — 
I  do  not  mean  boats  and  vessels — owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island  t — 
A.  Well,  there  have  been  about  forty  sail. 

Q.  That  is  the  utmost  figure  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  t — A.  Forty-five  or  fifty-five  tons. 

Q.  What  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  there  where  mackerel-ves- 
sels are  fitted  outt — A.  There  is  another  pretty  large  fleet  fitted  ont  in- 
side the  gut — the  Gut  of  Canso,  of  course. 

Q.  How  large  is  this  fleett — A.  It  belongs  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape 
Breton,  as  high  as  the  Gut  of  Oanso,  and  up  to  Eastport,  Pelton,  and 
Calais. 

Q.  You  do  not  include  in  your  reckoning  Calais  and  Eastport  t — A. 
We  take  half  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  British  Canadian  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
fishery  T — A.  The  British  fishery  fleet  for  some  six  or  eight  years  has 
consisted  of  some  two  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  t — A.  Forty-five  tons. 

Q.  There  are  hardly  any  large  vessels  owned  up  here! — A.  There  are 
a  few.    I  have  seen  up  here  vessels  of  120  tons. 

Q.  Which  are  used  exclusively  for  this  fishery  T — A.  Throughout  the 
summer.  There  have  not  been  many  of  this  class,  however,  engaged  in 
the  fishing  of  late  years. 

Q.  And  why  notf — A.  This  is  due  to  the  depression  in  trade;  the 
markets  for  fish  have  gone  down,  as  a  general  thing,  and  they  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  fitting  vessels  out  expressly  for  the  mackerel  business ; 
besides,  there  are  large  quantities  of  these  fish  caught  in  seines.  They 
are  always  found  in  bodies. 

Q.  The  seine  fishery  has  controlled  the  market  of  late  years,  has  it 
notf — A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  hook-and-line  inshore  fishery  t — A.  It  does  not  injure  the 
seine-fishing  on  onr  coasts  at  all,  but  I  think  it  has  injured  the  fishing 
on  the  American  coasts. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  pretty  bard  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  your 
mackerel T — A.  No;  I  did  not  so  find  it;  for  some  years,  at  least,  we 
have  not  paid  it.  If  the  American  fishermen  were  kept  off  the  coast  we 
would  think  nothing  of  paying  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel;  for  their  catches 
would  then  be  small  and  they  would  have  to  pay  us  a  bigger  price,  and 
we  would  make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  This  was  before  purse-seines  were  used  f — A.  It  was  when  the  duty 
was  levied.  I  would  feel  pretty  sore  at  times.  I  would  come  around  a 
point  with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  and  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
A  cutter  would  come  out  but  would  not  take  notice  of  my  vessel  as  it 
was  a  British  vessel.  I  would  know  that  the  mackerel  would  strike  in 
for  the  shore  and  where  to  find  them,  and  often  having  waited  a  week 
for  an  opportunity  to  fish,  when  the  mackerel  came  alongside,  I  would 
feel  it  pretty  hard  to  see  the  cutter  disappear  and  the  other  vessels  pop 
in  to  perhaps  not  a  mile  from  the  shore.  They  would  perceive  me 
catching  the  fish  with  glasses  and  they  would  make  for  t(he^.^9lj^|if .    So 
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many  vessels  woald  come  in  that  tbere  woald  be  hardly  room  in  which 
to  fish.  The  mackerel  woald  at  once  be  taken  np  by  the  American  fish- 
ermen, and  I  was  often  forced  to  leave  the  spot. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  Becanse  the  vessels  lay  so  close  beside  me  and  each 
other. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  were  nearer  to  the  fish  than  they;  why  did  yon  leave t — 
A.  Becanse  these  vessels  woald  ran  in  and  say,  '^  We  are  going  to  fish ; 
now  is  oar  only  chance.'' 

Q.  Why  shoald  yoa  have  been  so  modest  as  to  leave  t— A.  Becaase 
they  woald  come  alongside  and  say,  *^  This  is  oar  chance  to  fish." 

Q.  Why  had  yon  to  get  oat  of  their  way  more  than  they  oat  of  yoar 
way  f — A.  They  heave  to  with  the  wind  off  shore.  The  first  vessel  lies 
to  and  fishes  for  mackerel;  another  vessel  goes  under  her,  the  fish  leave 
the  first  vesseL 

Q.  Then  the  American  boats  draw  the  fish  away  from  yon  t — A.  Any 
vessel  which  comes  alongside  will  do  it. 

Q.  When  using  the  same  biitt — A.  Yes;  it  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  bait  yon  use.  If  left  there  alone  we  had  a  good  business.  I 
thought  it  pretty  hard  that  the  American  vessels  shoald  take  the  fish 
in  our  own  waters,  and  compel  us  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  You  thought  of  giving  up  the  business  before  the  last  treaty  was 
adopted — the  Treaty  of  Washington — ^becanse  the  effect  of  the  duties 
was  so  bad  t — ^A.  The  duty  did  not  affect  us,  but  the  American  fisher- 
men  were  allowed  to  come  inshore. 

Q.  The  state  of  things  was  such  before  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
that  you  thought  of  abandoning  the  business  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  state  of  things  you  attribute  to  the  combined  effect  of 
the  American  fishing  and  the  duty ;  is  that  what  you  wish  us  to  under- 
stand f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  certainly  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Your  government  vessels  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  coast  clear, 
did  they  not  t — A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  We  followed  the  mackerel 
elose  inshore,  and  got  among  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  might 
be  a  week  sometimes  in  a  harbor  waiting  for  the  fish.  We  had  then  to 
make  the  trip  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  24  hours  out  of  ten  days,  and  would 
run  along  the  shore  with  the  whole  fleet.  We  lost  no  time  in  making 
np  our  minds  to  get  ahead  to  the  mackerel.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
cutters  in  the  fleet,  which  would  be  300  sail. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  over  the  matter  of  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Hall,  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  yoa  were  connected  in  business  t — ^A.  Yes ;  we  have 
talked  it  over. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  or  differ  from  him,  in  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  allowing  your  fish  to  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  t — A. 
We  have  always  aoted  together  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  honor  bright,  that  you  lost  more  by  the  duty 
than  jon  gained  by  excluding  American  fishing-vessels,  and  that  you 
are  the  better  off  to-day  by  l^ing  allowed  to  import  your  fish  free  of 
duty  into  American  markets  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  the  Americans  excluded  from  the  inshore 
fisheries,  and  have  your  fish  imported  into  the  United  States  subject  to 
whatever  duty  the  United  States  thought  fit  to  impose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  f — A.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  talked  with  him  about  this  specific  point! — A.  No : 
we  talked  the  fishing  over^  talked  about  the  catches  and  duties,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  about  the  specific  point  as  to  which  I  am 
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asking  yon;  and  don't  yoa  know  what  his  opinion  ist— \A..  On  my  oath 
I  cannot  give  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Q.  Ton  don^t  know  the  opinion  of  the  islanders  f — ^A.  I  know  what 
Mr.  Hall  has  said. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  the  opinion  of  yonr  own  island  to  have  been  thus 
expressed,  that  if  the  duties  coald  be  removed,  they  were  content  to 
have  the  Americans  nse  the  inshore  fisheries? — ^A.  No;  all  the  talk  oti 
this  matter,  and  everywhere  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  no  equiv- 
alent whatever.  They  all  agree,  and  we  have  talked  over  the  fisheries 
in  onr  meetings,  that  ever  since  the  dnty  has  been  taken  off^-^the  dnty 
of  $2  per  barrel — we  have  no  equivalent  whatever;  that  is,  the  giving 
to  us  of  the  American-shore  fisheries,  and  our  allowing  them  to  catch 
mackerel  where  th^  please  is  no  equivalent  at  all.  The  Amerioan^shore 
fisheries  have  no  value  to  us.  That  is  the  general  opinion — ^that  is  the 
opinion  of  every  man  I  have  ever  had  conversation  with. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  duty,  is  that  a  benefit  f — A.  No^ 
because  the  Americans  can  come  here  and  catch  fish  where  they  please 
and  glut  the  market. 

Q.  You  catch  more  fish  than  yon  did  formerly  f — A.  Yes,  and  so  do 
the  American  people. 

Q.  You  are  sending  more  fidh  into  the  United  Stateis  7 — A.  If  the  fish 
were  not  caught  on  onr  coast  by  American  fishermen,  there  would  be 
more  demand  for  our  fish.  They  cannot  supply  their  markets  from  the 
American  inshore  fisheries.    From  my  experience  I  know  it  has  foiled. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  your  island  f — A. 
Yes,  that  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
adopted  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  at  the  time  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  ab- 
rogated f — A.  The  people  of  the  island  had  not  gone  into  the  mackerel 
fishing  very  extensively. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abrogated,  was  it  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  your  island  that  they  were  better  off  with  a 
duty  on  fish,  such  as  the  United  States  might  see  fit  to  imrpose,  and  the 
Americans  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  t — A.  Do  I  trnderstand 
you  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Treaty  or  to  the  Beciprocity  Treaty! 

Q.  To  the  Beciprocity  Treaty.  What  was  the  opinion  of  your  people 
then  f — A.  At  that  time  there  was  no  dnty  imposed  on  our  fish  by  the 
United  States,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  duty ;  that  was  before  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  ended. — A. 
When  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  ended,  and  the  dnty  was  put  on  mackerel, 
we  felt  in  this  way:  that  the  American  fleet  of  vessels  would  have 
larger  catches  on  our  shores  and  privileges  nearly  equal  to  us,  unless 
we  kept  them  outside  with  cutters,  and  yet  we  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  for  taking  in  the  fish.  This  we  did  not  look 
on  as  a  fair  shake.    This  is  the  argument  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  up  to  the  time  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  ended,  regard  your- 
selves as  better  off"!— A.  No. 

Q.  Considered  it  an  injury  to  them,  did  they  t — A.  An  injury  during 
that  time,  for  we  had  very  little  fish  going  into  the  United  States  market 
before  that.  Our  trade  was  principally  with  our  produce,  our  crops, 
especially  potatoes.    When  the  duties  came  on  they  shut  up  that  trade. 

Q.  Did  your  people  not  regard  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  fish  edter- 
ing  the  United  States  an  injuring  you  more  than  yon  would  gain  by 
excluding  Ati>eri(*nii  vessHs  from  the  insliore  flsherieRt—A.  No. 
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Q.  Not  then?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  them  express  an  opinion  that  the  inshore  fishing 
is  worth  more  than  the  $2  per  barrel  dnty  t — A.  Tes.  All  leading  men 
and  men  interested  in  the  fishing  business  are  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  right  along  1^ A.  Yes;  since  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  At  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  your  home  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Jersey  people  coming  there  to  fish  sometimes  f — A« 
Hiat  is  on  the  Labrador  coast  They  are  the  Jersey  people  from  the 
coast  of  England ;  they  have  large  fisheries  on  the  Labraaor  coast. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Something 
like  140,000. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  fishermen  by  business;  I  don't  mean 
farmers  who  fish  in  summer! — A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  many  peo- 
ple in  the  island  who  carry  on  only  the  fishing  business.  Farmers  fol- 
low fishing  as  much  as  anybody  else  in  the  summer  season. 

Q.  Have  you  a  considerable  number  who  follow  the  fishing  business 
during  the  year  T — A.  No ;  they  do  many  things.  They  are  engaged  in 
all  kinds  of  business  and  preparing  for  next  season.  Many  build  boats 
and  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  Beciproetty  Treaty  and  Prinoe  Edward  Island, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  benefit  we  derived  in  the  island  from  that 
treaty  1 — A.  Our  produce  went  into  the  United  States  free,  and  we  de- 
rived some  benefit  from  that }  it  increased  our  trade  a  good  deal.  In 
fiact|  at  that  time,  we  were  opening  up  a  new  country,  and  that  treaty 
was  the  means  of  clearing  it  up  and  causing  a  great  many  more  people 
to  enter  into  bnsiness. 

Q.  We  shipped  oats  and  farm  produce  from  the  island  t — A.  Yes ; 
American  vessels  would  enter  our  harbors  and  buy  our  produce  and 
beef  and  pork. 

Q.  All  the  agricultural  prodfM^  was  shipped  under  that  treaty  to  the 
States  f— A.  Ahnostall. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  fishing  is  conoemed,  at  that  time  the  people  were  not 
00  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  benefit  which  it  is  claimed  we  derived  under  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty  was  chiefiy  confined  to  agricultural  produce  !— A.  Altogether. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  two  fishing  firms  on  the  island. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  $2  per  barrel  placed  upon  Oanadian  fish,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  admission  of  Americans  into  our  fishing  waters  t — A.  I  say  it  is  no 
equivalent  at  all. 

Q.  Please  explain  why  it  is  not  equivalent. — A.  The  American  fish- 
ing fleet  come  down  here.  No.  2  mackerel  were  selliog  a  few  years  ago 
in  Boston  at  (13  per  barrel.  Owing  to  there  being  a  short  catch  on  the 
American  shores  they  are  quoted  at  $20  per  barrel.  If  no  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  fish  on  our  shores  this  year  we  would  have  a 
good  pile  of  money.  I  would  not  wish  any  better  business.  We  had 
had  accounts  of  American  seiners  in  our  waters,  and  if  they  make  large 
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catches — and  they  cannot  help  it,  for  mackerel  are  there^tbe  price  of 
mackerel  will  fall,  and  we  will  lose  $5  or  $6  per  barrel  in  price. 

Q.  Ton  have  spoken  of  Magdalen  Islands  as  being  to  some  extent  a 
fishing  ground,  and  have  said  that  one-fifth  of  the  feet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  fish  there  daring  the  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  Americans  were  admitted  to  Magdalen  Islands  and 
excluded  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bay  Ohalenrs,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  gulf,  would  it  be  worth  their  while  to  make  fishing  trips  T — A.  I 
think  a  very  small  fleet  would  come  down.  Allowing  them  Magdalen 
Islands  and  the  deep  water  of  the  galf,  it  would  not  pay  to  fit  their 
vessels.  Occasionally  a  vessel  might  come  in  with  a  trip,  bat  they  could 
not  make  it  a  paying  business,  and  they  woald  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  One  reason  yon  gave  for  not  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  fishing-grounds  was  that  the  vessels  must  be  laid  up  in 
American  harbors  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  are  you  able  to  leave 
your  harbors  t — A.  On  an  average,  about  the  15th  May,  on  the  east  part 
of  the  coast. 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  yoar  while  to  commence  a  voyage  to  the  Amer- 
ican shores,  leaving  on  the  15th  May  f — A.  No.  We  woald  not  meet  the 
first  school,  and  would  not  have  a  fair  show  with  the  American  fleet. 

Q.  Some  seasons  yon  are  later  than  that! — ^A.  Some  seasons  in  June. 

Q.  Would  any  sane  man  on  the  island  attempt  to  prosecate  fishing  on 
the  American  shore  and  send  a  vessel  south  ? — 1.  No;  I  don't  think 
any  man  there  would  attempt  it. 

Q.  Could  it  be  donet — A.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Q.  Supposing  yon  could  get  the  vessels  out,  would  yoa  feel  inclined 
to  go  into  such  a  speculation  and  send  vessels  down  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  to  get  out  vessels  and  send  them  down  there  f — A.  I 
don't  believe  it  wonld.  I  cannot  see  there  would  be  any  encouragement 
to  do  it.  For  this  reason,  we  have  only  about  six  months'  fishing  season 
in  the  gulf.  If  we  built  vessels  specially  for  the  fishing  business  we 
would  have  to  leave  them  in  American  harbors  during  the  winter 
season.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  vessels  there,  and  travelling  back- 
ward and  forward,  wonld  be  such  a  heavy  expense  that  it  would  not  be 
a  profitable  business. 

Q.  And  practically  it  has  not  been  attempted  ! — A.  No ;  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  for  some  time.  I  think  I  do  the  principal  fishing  business  on 
the  island,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  attempt  it  any  way  for  ten  years. 

Q.  When  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  ended,  and  our  mackerel  were  taxed 
$2  per  barrel,  did  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to  fishing  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  t — ^A.  Not  at  all.  This  is  what  I  complain  of.  I  was 
tied  up  both  ways ;  they  took  the  fish  from  me,  and  then  they  compelled 
me  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  disadvantage  that  results  to  yoa  from  the  presence 
of  the  American  fleet,  explain  how  it  is  that  they  take  away  the  fish 
from  you  and  compel  yon  to  leave  the  fishing-ground? — A.  The  vessels 
gather  at  the  north  part  of  Gape  Breton  and  the  bend  of  the  island. 
When  a  wind  comes  from  the  north  we  run  to  Greorgetown,  Port  Hood, 
or  Souris,  and  we  have  to  lie  in  harbor.  As  soon  as  the  wind  changes, 
we  take  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  a  week,  to  go  on  the  grounds;  we 
never  go  there  unless  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  southward.  We 
afterwards  run  close  inshore  and  find  the  mackerel  there.  We  know 
that  the  fish  work  to  the  shore  when  the  water  is  smooth ;  when  it  is 
rough  they  lie  at  the  bottom.  The  vessels  heave  to  half  a  mile  from 
shore.    A  large  fleet  of  American  vessels  may  go  inshore,  if  there  is  no 
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catter.  They  may  have  been  there  very  early,  bat  as  soon  as  they  see 
the  catter  they  move  off  a  bit.  The  catter  does  Dot  stop,  and  the  ves- 
sels begin  to  spread  along  the  shore.  They  will  not  go  inshore  when 
the  catter  is  there,  bat  they  enter  when  the  catter  has  passed  by.  The 
American  vessels  come  alongside,  close  np  to  the  leeward.  Mackerel 
come  right  np  where  the  bait  is:  they  come  right  ap  to  the  vessel,  and 
when  they  find  the  bait  and  tne  vessel  drifting  they  follow.  I  have 
known  the  first  vessel  get  mackerel  as  fast  as  they  coald  haal,  and  two 
minates  afterwards  they  were  away. 

Q.  The  vessel  to  the  leeward  gets  the  catch  t — A.  Yes ;  the  one  to  the 
lee  bow.  The  American  vessels  leave  others  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel,  and  then  go  in  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  They  take  the  advantage  of  year  being  able  to  go  in  and  raise  the 
mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  practical  thing  with  them. 

Q.  How  far  soath  do  yoa  go  to  catch  fish  off  the  American  coast  t — 
A.  To  Gape  May. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  is  the  parallel  of  latitnde  t— A.  Aboat  38^. 

Q.  Do  yoa  go  below  Cape  Mayt — A.  Yes,  we  sometimes  go  as  far 
down  as  Gape  fiatteras. 

Q.  Gape  Hatteras  is  in  aboat  350T— -A.  We  don't  often  go  below  Gape 
May. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  sometimes  go  as  far  down  as  Gape  Hatteras f — A.  Yes; 
we  find  them  down  that  far,  bat  we  generally  leave  the  mackerel  at  Gape 
May,  which  is  a  good  place  to  go  and  meet  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fishing  in  Delaware  Bay  t — A.  No  mackerel  fishing, 
bat  there  is  good  shad  and  other  fishing. 

No.  2. 

Jambs  B.  Maolban,  merchant,  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Brittanic  Majesty,  sworn  and 
examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  Yoa  are  a  member  of  the  legislatare  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  t — A.  Yes^  since  1869. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  practical  acqaaintance  with  the  fishing  bnsiness  t — 
A.  I  have  had. 

Q.  Yoar  experience  has  extended  over  how  many  years  t — A.  My  fir^t 
experience  would  be  aboat  1854. 

Q.  And  has  yoar  experience  continaed  more  or  less  from  that  date  ap 
to  the  present  time  t — A.  Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Has  yoar  experience  been  of  a  practical  kind  t — A.  In  1854  my 
father  kept  boats  and  was  ranning  the  fishing  bnsiness  in  connection 
with  farming  at  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  that  time  I 
used  to  go  oat  in  some  of  the  boats  and  take  considerable  quantities  of 
fish,  mackerel  and  cod.  We  had  trawls  set  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  summer  season  used  to  catch  mackerel  close  in  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  on  board  American  vessels  t — ^A.  Very  freqaently. 
From  that  time  until  1869  and  1870 1  very  often  went  on  board  American 
fishing  vessels  which  frequented  the  coast. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  board  an  American  fishing  vessel  as  a  fisher- 
man!— ^A.  I  was.  1858  was  the  first  year  I  went  out  fishing  in  an 
American  vessel. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  uame  of  the  vessel  t — A.  The  schooner 
Bescue,  of  Gloacesterf  Mass. 

Q.  That  was  in  1858  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time.  I  was  not 
in  very  good  health  and  I  went  oat  for  a  trip  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  secure  fish  t — A.  In  the  bend  at  the  island  prin- 
cipally. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  bend  of  the  island  t— A.  Inside  of  a  straight 
line  from  North  Gape  to  East  Point. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  Rescue,  in  1858,  did  you  fish  along  that 
shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fish  f — A.  Sometimes  within 
a  quarter,  sometimes  within  half  a  mile;  we  never  fished  more  than  two 
miles  off  the  shore  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  catch  was  that  season  t — A.  The  catch 
was  pretty  large.  I  was  only  for  one  trip  in  the  Rescue.  I  went  out  in 
September,  and  we  fished  nntil  the  latter  part  of  October.  We  got  a 
fnll  fare,  as  many  as  the  vessel  would  take. 

Q.  What  quantity  would  that  be! — A.  About  450  barrels. 

Q.  All  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  coast? — A.  That  is,  there 
and  Gape  Breton  waters,  down  to  Margaree  Island,  Port  Hood,  Gape 
Mabou,  and  close  in  off  Broad  Gove.  We  were  once  so  close  that  we  put 
out  oars  to  prevent  the  vessel  going  aground.  In  calm  weather  the 
mackerel  keep  close  in  shore,  and  we  were  so  close  to  the  shore  that  we 
had  to  get  the  boat's  oars  out  to  row  the  vessel  off. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  whether  in  the  bend  of  the  island  or 
off  the  shore  of  Gape  Breton,  all  the  fish  were  taken  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  ? — A.  Yes ;  all  except  15  barrels.  We  went  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  but  found  no  mackerel,  and  we  came  back  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  found  mackerel  on  the  north  shore;  this  was  late  in  Goto- 
ber.  We  followed  them  down  to  East  Point,  and  ran  across  that  night 
to  Port  Hood.  We  tried  off  there,  but  found  no  mackerel,  and  next 
day  started  across  and  met  the  mackerel  half  way  and  got  a  few  bar- 
rels while  they  were  running,  and  went  and  struck  them  again  at  the 
shore* 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  any  other  American  vessels  after  thatt — ^A.  Yes; 
I  went  in  the  schooner  Fairy  Queen,  in  1859. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  Rescue,  in  1858,  what  was  the  number  of 
the  American  fishing  fleet  t — A.  The  number  that  year  would  be  pretty 
large. 

Q.  How  many  t— A.  I  should  say  000  or  700  sail. 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing  in  the  Rescue,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore,  what  is  your  evidence  regarding  tne  rest  of  the  fleet ;  where 
were  they  fishing!  Were  they  occupying  the  same  water  or  nott — A. 
When  we  were  fishing  on  the  north  side  there  was  a  large  fleet  on  the 
north  shore,  from  New  London  down  to  East  Point.  All  those  were 
fishing  within  the  shore  line.  When  we  fished  in  1858  near  Port  Hood 
we  saw  450  vessels,  American  vessels  principally. 

Q.  In  1859,  when  you  were  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  what  would  you  esti- 
mate to  be  the  number  of  the  American  fleet? — A.  I  should  think  the 
average  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  1859!— A.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  catch,  but  I  should  say  somewhere  about  250  bar- 
rels.   She  was  a  very  small  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  size? — A.  About  60  tons.  The  Rescue  was  from 
94  to  96  tons. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  make  year  cdtoh  T — A^  Priocipally  about  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  the  bend  of  the  island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A»  Close  in  shore.  Mackerel  keep  along 
the  shore. 

Q.  Where  did  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fish  that  year  f— A.  The  fleet  which 
we  saw  with  as — and  we  generally  kept  with  a  fleet  of  vessels — all  fished 
within  say  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  of  the  shore;  down  to  Port 
Hood  they  all  fished  close  In. 

Q.  I  understand  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet  flsli  in  the  fall  ? — ^A.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  tiiiey  go  up  to  Oasp6,  Seven  Islands,  and 
Sbippegan. 

Q.  Did  yon  sail  on  board  any  other  American  vessel!— A.  No;  that 
is  the  last  American  vessel  I  went  out  in  to  catch  mackerel.  I  went 
down  to  the  American  coast  and  went  out  to  the  Middle  Banks  in  two 
American  vessels.  We  went  out  in  November,  to  the  Middle  Bank,  off 
Gape  God,  after  we  went  home;  tiiey  were  taking  a  small  catch  of 
mackerel  there. 

Q.  Did  they  take  a  heavy  catch  in  the  fall  f— A.  In  that  quarter  I  am 
not  awnre.  I  cannot  speak  firom  experience ;  my  experience  is  confined 
to  one  year.  Some  seasons  they  got  a  moderate  catch,  and  at  other 
seasons  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  Souris  all  the  time  f— A.  I  lived  at  Bast  Point  up 
to  1870:  about  two  miles  from  Bast  Point,  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  Where  is  Souris  f — A.  Fifteen  miles  from  Bast  Point,  on  the 
southern  side.    I  live  within  fonrteen  miles  of  Souris. 

'Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  fishing  fleet 
firequenting  the  bay  each  year! — A.  Yes,  I  had  every  advantage. 

Q.  How  were  you  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  ? — A.  I  remember  often 
seeing  them  coming  to  the  shore  with  a  heavy  north  wind;  they  get 
eiose  under  the  south  shore  at  Bast  Point  and  anchor  along  the  shore 
for  miles.  I  remember  seeing  400  sail  anchored.  1  have  counted  them 
often.  I  have  seen  that  number  fishing  right  along  the  coast  close  in, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side.  They  stand  in  the  north  side  and 
fish  for  mackerel  along  in  the  second  chapel  and  at  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  the  American  Ashing 
fleet  trhich  frequented  the  bay  yearly,  excluding  the  past  two  or  three 
years  f — A.  I  should  say  that  from  1854  to  1874  it  would  average  five 
hundred  vessels. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling,  off  since  1874 1— A.  A  slight  fall- 
ing off  latterly. 

Q.  Do  you  include  1874  in  the  statement  t-^ A.  That  is  including 
1874, 1  make  the  average  to  have  been  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  there  much  diflference  between  the  fleetone  yesurand  another f — 
A.  There  was  considerable  difference.  I  think  there  would  be  between 
seven  hundred  and  nine  hundred  sail  in  the  bay  one  season.  I  don't 
remember  the  season,  but  I  remember  having  conversations  with  Ameri- 
'can  captains,  a  great  number  of  whom  came  ashore,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  boats,  the  catches  made,  where  they  caught  the  mackerel, 
and  I  used  to  find  it  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  the  fleet  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
declined  to  an  appreciable  extent  t — A.  It  has.  There  has  been  nothing 
Kke  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay  during  the  last  three  years  that 
th^«e  was  formerly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reduction  in  the  number  t — A.  I  have  not  paid 
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mach  attention  to  the  fleet  during  the  last  year  or  two,  since  I  have 
been  living  at  Sonris. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  the  fleet  was  considerably  redaced  in  nmnber  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  give  an  estimate  of  the  rednced  number  t — ^A.  I  can- 
not I  have  seen  a  nnmber  ran  on  the  coast  daring  the  winter,  and  I 
had  conversations  with  some  of  the  captains,  bat  I  never  found  oat  an 
idea  in  regard  to  the  number.  We  have  not  had  nearly  so  many  fre- 
quenting the  port  of  Souris  as  in  former  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  thus  far  for  the  present  year  t — A.  There 
appears  to  be  quite  a  number  of  American  vessels  in  our  port  this  sea- 
son.   They  have  been  making  catches  of  mackerel  near  East  Point. 

Q.  Taking  the  present  year— did  you  ever  know  the  namber  of  ves- 
sels greater  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  now  t — A.  The  American  flsh* 
ermen  do  not  remain  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  vessels  go  north  in  the  spring  up  to  Gasp6  and  those  points  for 
mackerel,  and  they  work  down  as  the  mackerel  grow  fatter,  after  spawn- 
ing, and  they  catch  them  round  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  The  present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  large  fleet  there 
this  yeart — A.  They  do  not  afford  ground  to  judge  by;  but  we  have 
heard  from  some  of  the  captains — we  have  heard  from  Captain  Lee,  of 
the  schooner  Clark — that  quite  a  number  of  seiners  would  come  in 
there;  they  tell  me  a  fleet  of  over  400  seiners. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  number  of  jiggers  ! — A.  I  did  not  inquire. 
Some  of  the  vessels  have  taken  200  barrels  in  two  days  on  the  north 
shore  with  their  seines.    One  vessel  took  220  barrels. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seining  t — A.  They  take  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  sorts  of  fish  in  the  purse-seines.  In 
time  fish  die  in  the  seines  and  when  they  are  thrown  overboard  they 
poison  the  ground.  They  dress  the  mackerel  and  throw  the  ofiiEtl  over- 
board, which  is  a  great  injury  to  the  parties  who  follow  fishing  in  boats. 
That  arises  from  the  offal  and  dead  fish  being  thrown  overboaM.  Mack- 
erel are  very  timid,  and  if  you  make  a  noise  when  they  are  in  schools 
they  get  away  scared.  When  the  seines  are  thrown  round  you  cannot 
find  any  mackerel  there  after  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Then  the  result  is  very  injurious  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fishermen  destroy  a  large  nnmber  of  fisht — ^A.  Yes;  of 
the  smaller  fish  and  herring. 

Q.  They  dress  them  on  the  vessels  t — A.  They  do  after  a  certain  time. 
The  seiners  do  not  have  as  many  men  in  a  crew  as  the  jiggers ;  they 
have  not  crew  enough  to  dress  the  fish. 

Q.  Within  how  long  after  the  time  of  being  caught  must  mackerel  be 
dressed  to  turn  out  good  fish  t — A.  They  should  be  dressed  immediately 
to  be  good  fish,  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  particularly  in  hot 
weather;  within  two  hours,  in  hot  weather,  after  being  taken. 

Q.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  mackerel  destroyed  in  that  way  or  not  t — 
A.  A  pretty  large  proportion. 

Q.  Besides  other  fish  !^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  destroying  the  fish,  you  have  said  that  they  poison  the 
water  t — A.  They  generally  anchor  to  fish  close  inshore  and  throw  the 
offal  overboard. 

Q.  Is  that  an  injury  t — A.  My  experience  in  regard  to  the  fish  is  this: 
if  even  a  bucket  of  bloody  water  is  thrown  overboard  where  mackerel 
are  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  for  a  short  time.  They  go  down  to 
the  bottom. 
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Q.  Then  yoar  opiniou  is  that  the  throwing  of  offol  overboard  is  in- 
jarioast — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boat  fishermea  dry  the  mackerel  f — A.  They  take 
the  fish  to  shore  to  dry  them,  qdIoss  they  are  large  vessels  which  are 
fitted  oat  for  the  season  to  be  off  the  coast  all  the  time.  They  land  the 
fish  on  stages,  and  dry  them  on  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  inractical  result,  sapposing  a  vessel  dries  mackerel  to- 
day at  a  given  point,  would  the  fish  be  fonnd  there  the  next  day  or 
Dott — A.  I  think  not.  Where  there  is  a  large  fleet  and  they  dress 
mackerel  on  board  yon  seldom  find  the  fish  there  next  day.  They  make 
a  rule  when  fishing  along  the  coast  to  dress  mackerel  when  working  to 
windward,  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  clear  of  the  ground  along  which  they 
are  fishing. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  portions  of  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
mackerel  most  frequent? — ^A.  From  Georgetown,  on  the  shoals,  Grand 
River,  round  to  East  Point  and  Souris  Harbor — East  Point  is  a  very 
good  place — along  the  second  chapal  down  to  St.  Peter's.  Mackerel  is 
a  shoal-water  fish }  they  are  seldom  taken  in  deep  water,  except  when 
crossing  from  one  point  to  another.  They  are  fonnd  on  banks  or  shoal 
grounds.  Their  bait  and  little  fish  work  toward  the  coast  and  the  mack- 
erel follow  it  inshore. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  they  take  them  at  East  Point  and 
Georgetown  f — A.  They  commenced  about  the  time,  or  rather  ten  days 
ago — from  about  10th  July  or  16th  July  to  September  or  October. 

Q.  And  the  same  applies  to  Gape  Breton  ! — A.  They  generally  take 
the  fish  later  there.  The  large  catches  are  taken  later  in  the  season. 
When  the  mackerel  settle  down  after  the  heavy  winds  from  the  north 
they  take  them  on  the  Gape  Breton  coast. 

Q.  There  are  some  mackerel  caught  in  the  open  bay  ! — A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  smaU  portion ;  but  from  my  experience  and  conversations  with  cap-  ^ 
tains  generally,  I  think  that  the  number  of  mackerel  taken  at  any  dis-  ^ 
tance  from  the  shore  will  be  very  small.    They  always  gave  me  the  idea 
that  it  was  only  when  the  mackerel  were  shifting  they  took  them  ex- 
cept on  shoal  grounds  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  When  you  fished  yourself  where  did  you  take  mackerel  ? — A.  All 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  statements  you  heard  from  the  captains  corresponded 
with  your  own  experience? — A.  They  always  set  the  most  intrinsic 
value  on  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  the  mackerel-catchers  take  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  f — A.  From  my  own  experience  in  fishing,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity I  have  seen  taken  when  fishing,  there  would  be  seven-eighths  taken 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  even  within  two  miles.  I  may  fairly  say 
three-foarths  of  the  whole,  fi'om  conversations  I  have  bad  with  different 
captains.  A  few  have  given  me  to  understand  that  they  have  caught 
mackerel  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan;  but  they  don't  take  large 
catches  there.  They  are,  however,  large  mackerel.  A  few  Newbury- 
port  vessels  used  to  go  there  some  years  ago,  but  lately  they  don't  fish 
there  at  all,  except  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Gan  you  account  for  the  mackerel  coming  so  close  to  the  shore  t 
Oan  you  give  any  reason  for  it  ? — A.  There  is  generally  a  large  quantity 
of  small  fish,  bait,  along  the  shore. 

Q.  On  what  do  the  mackerel  feed  f — A.  Some  small  kinds  of  fish, 
lants,  and  shrimps. 

Q.  And  these  are  found  close  to  the  shore! — ^A.  Tes,  generally.  I 
omitted  to  state  that  I  went  out  to  George's  Banks  in  the  winter  of  1S69^ 
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on  the  cod-fishiDg  business.  I  went  to  see  how  things  were  gettipg  on. 
I  made  three  trips. 

Q.  In  an  American  vessel  t — A.  Yes ;  in  the  Happy  Louis. 

Q.  Can  yon  speak  with  regard  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  qutters  to 
keep  American  vessels  outside  of  the  limits;  what  was  the  result!^ — ^A. 
The  cutters  did  some  good  in  this  way :  when  cutters  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  American  vessels  did  not  venture  within  the  three- 
mile  limity  but  as  soon  as  the  cutters  were  gone  they  did  so.  For  in- 
stance,  at  Bast  Point,  when  the  mackerel  were  on  both  sides,  and  the 
vessels  fishing  on  both  sides,  the  American  vessels  would  run  out  when 
the  cutters  came  round,  but  turn  in  again  within  the  limits  and  fish 
when  the  cutters  had  left.  It  was  the  same  on  the  north  shore.  Then, 
when  vessels  were  at  Mageree  Island  and  had  a  school  of  mackerel  there, 
and  no  cutters,  the  American  fishermen  had  a  free  chance  to  fish  inshpce : 
and  when  the  cutters  were  there^  they  would  not  be  at  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  they  could  fish  dose  inshore. 

Q.  How  could  they  afford  the  risk  of  entering  the  limits  t — A.  It  was 
this  way :  These  vessels  were  fitted  for  trips  for  mackerel,  and  when 
they  could  not  get  the  fish  outside  they  would  run  great  risks  to  get 
them ;  they  were  bound  to  get  a  trip.  They  were  never  afraid  of  any 
information  from  the  country  people,  with  whom  they  were  generally  op 
friendly  terms. 

Q.  Speaking  with  regard  to  the  three-mile  limit,  would  fishermen  en- 
gage in  the  business  if  they  were  excluded  therefrom  ?— A.  I  t^ink  not 
I  do  not  think,  if  I  had  a  vessel  and  were  going  to  engage  in  the  fishery 
business,  I  would  engage  in  it  if  excluded  from  the  inshore  fishery.  It 
would  be  a  too  uncertain  business.  You  might  catch  some  mackerel 
outside,  but  there  probably  would  be  none  at  all  outside.  Ton  might 
happen  to  hit  them,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity. 

Q.  Apart  from  running  the  risk,  would  any  prudent  man  engage  in 
the  business  under  such  conditions  ! — ^A.  I  would  not  engage  in  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  boat-fishing  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  will  you 
tell  the  Commission  whether  that  has  increased  to  any  material  ex- 
tent ! — A.  It  has  increased  lately. 

Q.  To  what  extent! — A.  I  suppose  it  has  doubledduring  the  last  few 
years. 

Q.  These  boats  will  take  the  fish  within  the  tJiree  miles  t-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  boats  engaged  t — 
A.  As  regards  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  I  could. 

Q,  Show  me  what  you  mean  by  the  eastern  section. — A.  Say,  from 
Grand  Biver  or  Georgetown  round  to  St.  Peter's ;  say.  King's  Oounty. 

Q.  Including  Murray  Harbor  t — A«  I  leave  out  Murray  Harbor. 

Q.  How  many  boats  were  engaged  fishing  there  t — A.  I  should  say 
between  80  and  100  boats  from  Georgetown,  60  boats  out  of  Souris, 
between  80  and  100  boats  from  Souris  to  East  Point ;  from  East  Point 
to  St  Peter's,  I  should  say,  80  or  90  boats. 

Q.  29ow,  is  it  an  advantage  to  tttese  boats  to  have  the  American  fleet 
fishing  alongside  them  t^A.  It  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Q.  Explain  in  what  way.— A.  One  reason  is,  that  the  boats  throw 
over  a  smaller  quantity  of  bait  for  the  mackerel  than  the  vessels  do,  and 
very  often  the  fleet  of  boats  may  have  the  mackerel  inshore,  and  the 
vessels  will  come  alongside  and  throw  out  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
bait  and  take  the  mackerel  from  the  boats;  and  in  rough  weather  they 
drift  down,  and  the  boats  have  to  stand  clear. 

Q.  Do  the  boats  fish  at  anchor  T— A.  Sometimes  at  anchor  and  some- 
times drifting.    In  some  places  they  fish  at  anchor  almost  altogether. 
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Somelimee  they  fish  on  the  spring,  bringing  the  boats  to  the  wind  so 
that  they  all  have  a  chance  to  fish.  They  anchor,  and  tnrn  the  bioats. 
sideways  to  the  wind.  Vessels  also  in  calm  water  often  fisli  qn  the 
spring. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  upon  as>  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  have  the 
American  fishing  fleet  in  the  neighborhood  t — A.  As  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. They  look  npon  it  as  the  end  of  good  fishing  when  they  see  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels  comiDg  in  where  they  are  fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  extra  bait  attracts  the  fish  to  particular  grounds, 
aud  makes  it  better  for  the  boat  fishermen  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  attracts 
the  fish  to  these  grounds.  The  mackerel  have  certain  grounds  round 
the  shores  which  they  frequent.  They  visit  these  grounds  whether  the 
vessels  come  there  or  not.  The  vessels  break  np  the  schools  and  send 
the  fish  somewhere  else.  They  come  and  dress  the  fish  close  inshore. 
In  heavy  weather  they  run  inshore,  and  they  throw  the  anchors  down, 
dress  the  fish  and  throw  the  ofi'al  overboarcl. 

Q.  Supposing  60  or  80  boats  were  out  of  JSonns  harbor  fishing  and  the 
fleet  strack  in  among  them  and  dressed  their  fish,  would  any  mackerel 
be  there  next  day  !— A.  I^ot  in  any  great  numbers.  You  could  not  ex- 
pect to  get  nearly  so  many. 

Q.  You  would  get  some  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  have  not  come  down  during  the  last  two  or  thiee 
years  in  such  large  nunfbers  t — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  the  island  fishing  is  concemedf 
Have  the  fish  been  plenty  t  Do  you  remenlber  1874 1  What  kind  of 
a  year  was  that  t — ^A.  A  large  quantity  was  taken  that  year. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  better  year  for  many  years  past! — A.  I  don't  re* 
member  a  better  year  for  boat  fishing. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  was  taken  ?-— A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  They  were  good  fish  f — ^A.  Some  were  large,  but  they  were  not  so 
good  as  I  have  seen  them.    They  were  not  a  very  large  run  of  mackerel. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  what  was  the  result  of  the  boat  fishing  t— A.  It 
was  not  so  good. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  were  they  f — A.  They  were  fully  better  fish. 

Q.  And  were  they  taken  inshore  or  offshore  ! — A.  Kear  to  the  shore. 
I  have  seen  myself  along  the  coast  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
vessels  among  schools  of  mackerel,  and  schools  of  mackerel  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  either  way,  along  the  coast  right  inshore;  I  have 
seen  mackerel  taken  with  jigs  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Can  yon  speak  with  reference  to  what  was  witnessed  on  the  west 
shore  of  2iew  Brunswick  up  to  Gaspe  f — A.  I  have  never  been  fishing 
in  that  quarter.  I  have  only  learned  matters  from  captains  who  have 
fished  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  information  you  obtained  as  to  the  place 
where  they  fished  t — A.  They  always  fished  close  in  and  np  along  Cara- 
quet,  and  across  to  Gaspe  and  round.  They  always  fijshed  close  up  the 
sbo^e. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  is  not  an  advan- 
tage bat  a  disadvantage  to  the  island  fishermen ;  are  there  any  advan- 
tages in  any  way  t — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  advantages. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  disadvantages  connected  with  the  presence  of 
a  large  American  fleet  on  our  shores  f — A.  There  may  be  some  small 
disadvantages  which  are  not  worth  mentioning  here.  They  very  often 
frequent  the  harbors;  some  are  ^pretty  rough  customers,  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  maintain  order  when  a  crew  of  these  fellows  get  ashore.    I  have 
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never  had  a  great  deal  of  troable  with  them  myself,  bat  I  have  seen 
other  parties  have  troable  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  apon  as  a  special  benefit  to  Prince  Edward  Island  that 
they  frequent  there  and  catch  fish  t — A.  It  is  looked  npon  as  a  decided 
disadvantage,  becaase  they  sapply  their  own  markets  with  fish.  The 
most  of  the  farmers  on  the  shore  have  boats  and  fish.  They  fish  in 
May,  Jane,  Joly  and  Augnst.  Some  of  tiie  very  best  farmers  along  the 
seaboard  have  boats  and  employ  men  fishing  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  They  don't  view  with  any  degree  of  love  and  don't  regard  as  a 
benefit  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  t — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  The  contrary,  yoa  say  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  injary  t — A.  It  is  a  decided  injnry. 

Q.  Is  it  a  material  injary  t— A.  It  certainly  is  a  very  great  injary. 

Q.  It  is,  of  coarse,  a  benefit,  all  things  being  eqaal,  that  we  shoald 
get  our  fish  admitted  into  the  United  States  dnty  free.  Woald  yoa  con- 
sider that  as  an  eqnivalent  for  the  right  to  fish  in  oar  waters  ! — A.  To 
have  the  duty  of  $2  taken  off  I  shoald  think  was  no  equivalent  at  all. 

Q.  Explain  why  yoa  hold  that  opinion  f — A.  Because  I  think  that  if 
the  American  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  our  waters,  close 
inshore,  oar  vessels  would  be  quite  safe  in  fitting  oat  for  making  very 
large  catches  of  mackerel. 

Q.  When  you  have  large  catches  of  mackerel,  how  do  you  dispose  of 
them  to  ad  vantage? — A.  We  dispose  of  them  in  the  best  way  wecan« 
The  American  market  would  require  them,  and  the  Americans  would 
have  to  give  more  than  the  $2  per  barrel  dnty. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  control  of  the  market! — A.  The  control  of 
the  market  to  a  very  great  extent.  If  their  vessels  were  excluded  from 
our  coasts  we  would  have  the  advantage  in  our  own  hands. 

Q.  Would  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  have  anythiug  to  do  with  it; 
suppose  it  was  (2,  $2.50  or  $3  per  barrel  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  pay  it  t — A.  The  Americans  would  have  to  pay 
it  indirectly. 

Q.  But  with  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  catching  side  by  side 
with  our  fishermen,  you  look  with  some  disfavor  on  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  have  the  same  advantages  as  our  fisher- 
men, while  we  have  to  pay  (2  per  barrel  in  gold  to  have  them  placed  in 
the  United  States  market. 

Q.  If  your  privileges  were  preserved  intact,  you  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  duty  ? — A.  We  are  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  duty  on, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  advantages  arising  from  trans- 
shipment of  fish  to  the  American  fishermen  Y — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Just  explain  ? — ^A.  Haviug  the  right  to  transship  fish  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season.  It  occupies  from 
12  to  20  days,  perhaps  longer,  from  12  to  24  days,  for  vessels  to  go 
home  to  the  United  States  and  refit  for  another  trip,  and  during  that 
time  it  may  be  the  very  best  of  the  fishing  season,  and  a  vessel  remain- 
ing in  the  bay  may  perhaps  have  a  whole  trip  during  that  time.  If  they 
land  their  fish  in  the  provinces,  say  at  the  Gut  of  Oanso  or  Souris,  for 
example,  and  get  them  sent  home  in  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  they 
might  have  another  trip,  where  otherwise  they  woald  be  away  home  with 
their  fish. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  granting  of  that  privilege  f — A. 
That  is  the  practical  effect  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  place  some  kind  of  approximate  value 
on  the  privilege  of  transshipment,  what  woald  you  place  it  at ! — A.  I 
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have  had  oooversations  with  captains  who  were  jast  aboat  going  to  the 
United  States,  who,  on  their  retorn,  told  me  they  had  spoken  vessels 
going  into  Oanso,  or  close  at  hand,  who  had  got  nearly  a  trip,  200  of 
300  barrels,  daring  the  interim,  while  they  were  away  home  with  the 
trip.  These  vessels  which  they  had  seen  coming  into  the  bay  as  they 
were  going  home  had  taken  200  or  300  barrels  while  they  were  going 
home.  They  took  very  large  catches.  Mackerel  is  a  flsh  that  is  often 
caught  in  large  bodies.  One  hundred  barrels  a  day  is  taken  by  some  of 
the  schooners  with  jibs. 

jQ.  Yon  say  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  season — when  they 
have  to  go  home  with  the  first  catch  ? — A.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  with  the  first  or  second.  The  second  trip  would  be  generally  about 
the  middle  of  August,  when  there  is  generally  the  best  fish,  particularly 
about  Prince  Edward  Island.  I  have  seen  vessels  make  a  full  fare  right 
round  the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  say  in  three  weeks,  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Q.  Then  does  the  transshipment  privilege  enable  them  to  make  an 
extra  tripl — A.  It  would  enable  a  vessel  fishing  the  whole  season  to. 
make  an  extra  trip.  For  instance,  a  vessel  with  the  privilege  of  trans** 
shipment  will  make  three  trips  where  she  would  not  be  able  to  make 
over  two  if  she  went  home  with  the  mackerel.  Another  advantage  is 
that  they  can  transship  at  a  port.  Souris  is  right  in  the  fishing  ground, 
and  they  can  run  in  and  refit  some  day  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  north  and  they  cannot  fish,  and  be  able  to  go  on  the  fishing  ground 
the  next  day,  the  fish  being  forwarded  by  steamer.  They  might  also 
run  to  Port  Hood  or  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Your  practical  experience  of  fishing  off  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Gape  Breton  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  catch  is  taken  within  the  three- 
mile  limit! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  that  the  presence  of  the  American  vessels  is  an  injury  to  the 
boat-fishing  t — ^A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  disfavor  by  the 
people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  otbl  thrown  overboard  poisons  the  fishing  ground  t— A. 
Yea;  it  fouls  the  ground  so  that  there  will  be  no  fish  there  until  a 
heavy  wind  has  washed  it  away. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  of  late  years  bought  their  cod-fishing  bait 
beref — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  buy  their  whole  cod-fishing  bait  in  the 
Dominion. 

Q.  Is  that  a  great  advantage  t — A.  Without  it  they  could  not  prose- 
cute their  cod-fishing  at  alL  It  affords  employment  to  vessels  which 
go  mackerel-fishing  during  the  winter.  They  go  down  to  Newfound- 
land and  take  bait,  and  they  very  often  go  south  in  spring  for  f^uit,  or 
after  the  mackerel 

Q.  What  other  articles  do  they  get  here  besides  baitf-^A.  Very 
often  wood  and  water,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  vegetables. 

Q.  Do  they  get  icet — A.  They  don't  get  ice  in  our  harbors.  When 
the  American  vessels  are  out  on  long  trips  they  have  to  call  in  and  get 
stores,  for  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  carry  all  the  stores  from  home 
with  them.  Besides,  they  generally  get  the  fittings  cheaper  in  the 
provinces  than  they  can  at  home. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  price  of  mackerel  during  dif- 
ferent years  t — ^A.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea.  They  would  average, 
from  1854  to  1874,  $U  or  $15  per  barrel. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  the  price  during  any  separate  year! — ^A.  I  cannot; 
19  F 
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bat  dnriug  some  years  they  would  be  as  high  as  $25  per  barrel  for 
No.  1. 

Q.  How  low  have  they  gone  f — A.  To  99  or  $10  per  barrel. 

Q.  Have  No.  I  qaality  ever  gone  down  as  low  as  $9  or  tlOT — A.  I 
never  knew  No.  1  as  low  as  that;  $14  or  $15  is  as  low  as  I  have  ever 
known  of. 

Q.  And  they  have  gone  up  to  $35  f — A.  Up  to  $35  or  $36. 

Q.  Are  yon  giving  the  price  in  gold  or  currency  t — ^A.  The  gold 
price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are  running  at  this  year  f — A.  I  am 
not  aware  what  the  prices  are. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  catch  on  the  American  coast  has  been 
large  f — A.  It  has  been  slim.  I  am  speaking  from  information  gleaned 
from  diiferent  quarters. 

Q.  From  whence  did  yon  derive  your  information  f  ^A.  From  Ameri- 
can fishermen  and  from  letters  of  commercial  men. 

Q.  Who  have  been  fishing  on  the  coasts  themselves  f ~A.  Yes ;  one 
captain  particularly  who  seined  on  the  American  coast  could  find  no 
mackerel  along  there,  and  he  came  down  to  Ganso  and  telegraphed  and 
found  there  were  plenty  of  mackerel  in  the  gulf.  He  came  down  here 
and  seined  along  the  north  side. 

Q.  Has  he  been  successful  there  f — A.  He  had  just  taken  45  barrels 
when  I  saw  him ;  he  had  only  made  one  haul  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  If  he  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  coming  down  he  could  not  have 
used  the  vessel  fitted  np  for  any  other  purpose  and  made  it  pay  f — 
A.  He  would  have  had  to  have  gone  home. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  place  where  he  could  have  prosecuted  the  mack- 
erel-fishing except  on  our  coasts  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  cod-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  followed  to  any  extent  around  Prince  Edward  Island  T— 
A.  Not  by  Americans  :  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  They  fish  along 
from  North  Gape  to  Gape  Breton.  Quite  late  in  the  summer  vessels 
are  fitted  to  go  down  there  trawling.  They  generally  go  down  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands  or  Anticosti  to  get  herrings  for  bait  and  go  back  to 
Gape  North  for  fish.  They  catch  them  in  trawls.  Occasionally  they 
come  to  the  island  and  trawl  along  the  coast  Some  have  been  trawling 
for  hake  during  the  summer  season. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore  f — A.  The  best  fishing  is  in  10,  12,  or  14 
fathoms. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  halibut  along  the  shore  t— A.  They  do. 

Q.  Not  to  any  very  great  extent  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  true  the  people  of  the  island  have  not  prosecuted  the  cod 
fishing f — A.  Not  very  much;  there  is  cod-fishing  np  along  Bradley 
Bank. 

Q.  Is  there  good  fishing  there  T — A.  Yes ;  very  fair. 

Q.  Is  it  prosecuted  by  the  island  people  f— A.  Yes,  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  boats. 

Q.  Around  the  shores  f — A.  Glose  inshore,  in  from  2  to  20  fathoms. 

Q*  The  fishing  interest  is  a  very  large  interest  in  the  island  f— A.  A 
very  large  interest. 

Q.  A  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boats  are  engaged  in  it  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  around  the  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  the  Americans  are  not  engaged  in  the  cod-fishing  business 
there  f^A.  They  find  the  mackerel-fishing  during  the  summer  season 
pays  better. 
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Q.  With  regard  to  the  bait  in  use  for  cod-fishing  and  mackerel,  whero 
18  it  obtained  I — A.  They  very  often  use  herring  and  sometimes  pogies. 
Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  herring  ? — ^A.  They  catch  them  around  the 
coast  and  at  Labrador. 

Q.  Are  herring  caught  there  t — A.  Yes ;  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  herring 
taken. 
Q.  How  far  firom  the  coast  f — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast 
Q.  In  the  spring  f — ^A.  In  the  spring  and  summer. 
Q.  The  different  fishermen — the  large  fishermen,  the  small  fishermen 
—don't  they  all  catch  their  own  bait  ?— A.  Yes,  with  nets,  and  for  mack- 
erel-bait they  take  capliog — a  very  fat  little  fish — and  they  make  out 
that  it  is  better  baitfor  mackerel  than  pogies.    They  catch  them  in  cer- 
tain ponds. 

Q.  But  the  large  proportion  of  the  bait  is  herring f— A.  Yes;  but 
they  use  pogies  which  they  often  buy  for  bait. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f— A.  The  vessels  which  go  fishing  generally  buy 
them.    They  prefer  herring  when  they  cannot  get  pogies  good. 

Q.  Where  do  they  buy  pogies!— A.  They  generally  buy  them  on  the 
island,  where  they  are  imported. 

Q.  They  buy  them  from  the  merchants  f— A.  Yes.  It  would  not  pay 
to  send  down  to  American  waters  to  fish  for  pogies  for  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  mackerel-fishing. 

Q.  They  prefer  to  take  herring  to  do  that  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  island,  Gape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick  vessel  leaving  our  waters  and  prosecuting  fishing 
operations  in  American  waters  f — A.  I  have  never  known  of  any  such 
case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  so  act  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
any  man  would  leave  our  own  good  fisheries  and  go  down  there.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  profitable. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  been  done  ?— A.  To  my  knowl- 
edge  it  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  herring  fisheries  of  the  Magdalen 
Island  f — A.  I  have  been  there,  but  we  got  no  mackerel. 

Q.  Is  the  mackerel-fishing  prosecuted  as  much  there  as  around  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island  f— A.  Ves- 
sels frequent  there,  but  not  so  much  as  they  do  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Why  f — ^A.  One  reason  is  that  the  weather  there  is  stormy,  and 
they  seldom  have  large  catches  there.  They  may  pick  up  a  few  mack- 
erel around  the  coast,  but  they  seldom  get  large  catches. 

Q.  Supposing  American  fishermen  were  allowed  to  fish  there  and  ex- 
cluded elsewhere,  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  fit  out  the  American 
fleet  f — A.  No }  for  sometimes  they  would  not  get  any  mackerel. 

Q.  How  is  the  herring  fishery  there  prosecuted  ?— A.  By  netting  and 
seining. 

Q.  Do  they  use  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  netting  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  how  it  is  done. — A.  I  have  never  been  there  myself-— not 
seining  herring— but  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  seems  they  cast  their  nets 
in  the  bay  and  take  the  herring  on  shore  or  into  the  vessels.  The  man- 
ner adopted  formerly  was  to  drag  the  nets  to  the  shore.  It  has  only 
been  during  a  year  or  two  that  herrings  have  been  taken  with  purse 
seines  there.  A  good  deal  of  herring  is  taken  for  bait  in  Newfound- 
land. 

Q.  Gan  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  catch  of  mackerel  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  f-^A.  Yes;  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  would  be  very  difflc 
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to  take  one  year.  For  the  twenty  years,  from  1S54  to  1874, 1  shoald  say 
that  the  average  catch  would  be  about  500  barrels  per  vesseL 

Q.  As  a  rule,  did  yoa  find  the  quantity  from  the  captains  of  the 
vessels  f — A.  When  I  lived  at  East  Point  they  frequently  came  ashore, 
and  I  had  often  conversations,  particularly  with  the  more  intelligent  men 
(there  were  some  fine  men  among  them),  and  they  were  very  glad  to 
have  a  chat  and  tell  and  explain  all  about  the  fishing.  From  what  I 
learned  from  them  and  my  own  experience  in  fishing  I  should  judge 
that  each  vessel  would  take  500  barrels.  Some  have  taken  far  more, 
and  some  less  than  that^  some  of  tbe  large  class  of  vessels  took  firom 
700  to  750  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  500  barrels,  you  average  that  as  the  result  of 
the  season's  work? — A.  As  the  average  of  the  season's  work ;  some 
were  far  in  advance,  and  some  not  so  much.  That  is  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  having  been  among  the  fleet  while  they  were  fill- 
ing, and  having  traded  a  good  deal  with  them,  and  having  seen  them 
very  often.  I  think  that  is  as  close  as  I  could  go  to  the  average  catch 
per  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  cod  fishery  f  Where  do  you  con- 
sider is  the  market  our  for  cod-fish  f — A.  The  prineipal  part  or  a  large 
amount  of  the  island  cod-fish  is  shipped  to  Halifax. 

Q.  It  is  not  exported  to  the  United  BtatesT— A.  Not  from  Prince 
Edward  Island ;  they  do  not  ship  many  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  cod-fish  dried  in  Prince  Edward  Island  f — 
A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  A  good  deal  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies!— A.  A  good  deal  is 
sent  direct,  and  some  is  shipped  to  Halifax. 

Q.  The  large  dealers  send  direct  to  the  West  Indies  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  sent  here  is  sent  for  what  market  f — A.  It  is  sent  to  the 
merchants,  who  forward  it  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  I  understand  you  know  it  is  shipped  by  those  merchants  to  the 
West  Indies. — A.  We  know  generally  with  whom  the  parties  deal,  and 
we  know  they  buy  for  the  West  India  merchants. 

By  Mr.  Dana  : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  among  the  people 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  toward  American  fishermen,  so  much  so  that 
they  would  not  give  them  correct  information  about  the  fishing.  Do 
you  understand  that  to  extend  pretty  generally  through  Prince  Edward 
Island  f — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  made  such  a  statement. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  shore  people  have  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing to  the  American  fishermen,  so  that  they  don't  go  to  them  for  infor- 
mation.—A.  No;  I  don't  remember  having  made  that  statement  in 
regard  to  the  shore  people  having  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Ameri- 
cans.   I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  boat  fishing. 

Q.  Kindly  state  in  what  form  you  put  it. — A.  I  don't  remember  in 
regard  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  saying  anything  in  regard  to  the  unfriendly 
feeling  f — A.  I  don't  remember  using  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  use  them  ?— A.  That  there  was  a 
bad  feeling  f 

Q.  Not  bad,  but  unfriendly.  Don't  you  remember  using  those  words  f — 
A.  I  don't  remember  having  used  that  phrase. 

Q.  If  you  did  use  it,  where  did  you  mean  it  to  apply  t — A.  I  don't 
remember  having  said  there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the 
fishermen  and  the  people  of  the  province. 
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Q.  Bat  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  shoremen  toward  the 
fleet?— A.  I  remenber  saying  that  fisberoien  did  not  look  npon  the 
appearance  of  the  American  fishermen  in  a  friendly  way. 

Q.  The  phrase  you  ased  was  that  the  American  fishermen  did  not 
iaqoire  of  them  for  information  about  the  fisheries  beeaase  of  the  nn- 
frieodly  feeling  held  toward  them. — ^A.  I  don't  remember  having  made 
that  statement. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  did  not  say  itf — A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  said  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  there  is  not  such  an  unfriendly  feeling,  whether 
you  said  it  or  notf — A.  Between  the  fishermen  or  the  people  generally  f 

Q.  Is  there  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  men  engaged  in  the 
boat  fishing  of  your  island  and  the  American  vessels  T — ^A.  They  don^t 
like  to  see  them  among  them  in  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  go  f  You  said  the  Americans  did  not 
go  to  them  for  information  because  of  that  feeling. — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  used  that  phrase. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  go  to  them  for  information  f — A.  In  regard  to 
fishing — ^yes. 

Q.  To  get  information  as  to  where  to  find  the  fish  ? — A.  I  have  often 
seen  them  come  ashore  and  talk  over  the  fishing,  and  whether  we  have 
heard  where  the  catches  have  been  taken. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  boat  fishermen  and 
the  American  fishermen  or  not  f — A.  No ;  because  they  take  our  fishing. 

Q.  Another  reason  is  because  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  presence 
of  American  fishermen  on  your  coast  when  they  come  ashore ;  do  you 
think  tbat  is  deeply  felt  by  the  people  of  Prinee  Edward  Island  f  ~A. 
It  was  pretty  deeply  felt,  it  seems,  at  times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  dearly  advanced  during  the  two,  three,  or  four  years  the  American 
fidiermen  have  been  less  common  f — A.  When  we  talk  of  Ameiicans  we 
speak  of  all  the  parties  among  the  American  fishermen.  Of  course  there 
are  very  rongh  crowds  among  them.  It  is  no  advantage  in  any  moral 
point  of  view  that  they  frequent  the  island. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  gains  by  their  absence  when  they 
come  here,  on  account  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  their  presencef — 
A.  1  don't  know  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  they  would  gain  by  their  absence,  because  they  take  back  large 
quantities  of  fish. 

Q.  So  what  with  interfering  with  your  fisheries  and  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  American  fishermen,  your  people  would  prefer  that  the 
American  fieet  went  elsewhere  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  treaty!— A.  Yes;  we  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  the  fish  all  to  yourselves  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  general  impression  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
— tbat  the  treaty  is  an  error  f — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral  impression  that  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  our  own  fishery  to 
ourselves — the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  fleet  interferes  with  the  boat  fishing  f — A. 
Yes;  they  come  close  in  among  the  boats;  they  take  advantage  of  the 
fish  yon  have  raised  by  throwing  over  bait  from  your  boat,  and  they  get 
tbem. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  facnlty  of  taking  that  advantage  is  an  Ameri- 
can faculty  particularly;  would  not  British  vessels  do  the  same! — A. 
Americans  do  it. 
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Q.  Don't  yoa  suppose  if  British  and  colonists  were  out  there  in  their 
boats  they  wonld  do  very  much  the  same  thing  f — A.  I  cannot  speak  on 
supposition ;  I  never  saw  a  British  vessel  do  that,  bat  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Americans. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  British  vessels  there f — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  been 
amongst  them.    I  have  never  seen  them  lee-bow  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  don't  take  that  advantage  ? — A.  I  have  never 
seen  them  take  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  British  vessels  would  not  do  the  same  thing  t — 
A.  I  suppose  they  would  take  the  fish  where  they  could. 

Q.  Wonld  they  not  take  the  advantage  of  going  among  the  boats  T — 
A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  small  thing  to  lee-bow. 

Q.  It  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  feeling  T — A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  British  vessels  to  do  thatf — A.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  American  habit  t — A.  They  practice  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  400  or  500  American  vessels 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore;  how  many  British  and  Canadian 
vessels  would  be  there  t — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  of  British 
vessels ;  not  a  very  great  number. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishing  are  owned  on  the  island  f 
sixty  or  seventy  T — A.  Not  that  many. 

Q.  Is  there  one- tenth  part? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  Are  there  forty  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chi  varie,  in  which  he  placed 
the  number  at  forty  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  his  statement. 

Q.  Would  yon  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  thatt — A.  With  regard  to 
the  island  vessels,  I  don't  know  the  exact  number.  I  have  seen  eight 
or  ten  or  twelve  out  in  the  fleet  at  once.  I  have  never  seen  British  ves- 
sels  lee-bow  or  foul,  but  I  have  seen  them  fishing  there.  Our  vessels 
would  go  in  and  raise  the  mackerel,  and  American  vessels  would  come 
in  and  lee-bow  them. 

Q.  This  is  another  reason  why  it  is  undesirable  to  have  American 
vessels  there— that  British  ships  raise  their  own  mackerel  and  then 
American  vessels  go  in  and  fill  their  vessels  f — A.  That  is  done. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  impression  in  the  island  f— A.  The  Americans 
don't  mind  who  raise  the  fish,  but  they  go  in  and  take  them. 

Q.  All  these  matters  which  you  have  stated  have  not  affected  your 
testimony  T— A.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  well  able  to  testify  the  exact  truth  without  any 
color  or  exaggeration  as  if  the  Americans  were  your  best  friends  ? — A. 
I  am  here  to  do  that  upon  my  oath. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  yon  are  able  to  succeed  in  it  f — ^A.  I  am  able  to 
succeed  in  telling  the  truth. 

Thursday,  August  2, 1877. 
The  conference  met  at  noon. 
The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  MoLban  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Dana : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  boat  fishery  on  your  island 
had  doubled  within  the  past  three  years  t— Answer.  Yes ;  I  think  this 
has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Yoa  account  for  that  in  part,  I  suppose,  by  the  absence  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  American  fleet ;  you  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  has  been  very  injurious  to  your  boat  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  nevertheleBS  joar  tN>at  fishiug  has  doabled  in  extent  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yoQ  reconcile  these  two  statements  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  period  daring  which  this  has  doubled,  the  American  fleet  has  not 
been  much  in  yoar  waters f — A.  Yes.  Besides,  however,  there  is  another 
caase :  in  conseqaence  of  the  times  not  being  so  good  in  the  United 
States  latterly,  a  good  many  young  men  have  remained  at  home,  and 
they  And  that  their  own  fishing  proves  more  remunerative  than  any 
other  bnsiness  they  can  go  into. 

Q.  But  how  long  have  they  been  found  more  remunerative  and  since 
virben  have  these  persons  oome  back ;  it  has  been  within  these  three 
years,  I  understand f — ^A.  Yes:  latterly. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  your  people  do  not  build  and  fit  out  more  vessels ; 
they  use  boats  for  day  fishing ;  would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  cure 
as  fast  as  they  catch  f — ^A.  One  cause  was  this :  When  the  American 
Teasels  would  come  down,  they  practically  had  the  privilege  of  fishing 
within  the  inshore  limit,  and  as  the  colonists  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2 
a  barrel  on  the  mackerel  they  sent  into  the  United  States,  of  course 
thej  could  not  compete  with  the  Americans,  who  paid  no  such  duty. 
British  vessels  could  not  compete,  ai\d  a  great  many  of  the  men  left  the 
English  vessels  altogether  and  went  on  American  vessels,  as  they  could 
thus  make  the  most  money. 

Q.  Fishing  on  shares  t — A.  They  generally  fished  on  shares  on  the 
American  schooners. 

Q.  And  then  they  had  the  advantage  of  paying  no  duties! — ^A.  Just 
so.  In  Newburyport  some  used  to  hire  a  crew  or  a  part  of  it,  but  as  a 
general  thing,  from  Gloucester,  Portland,  and  most  of  th^  other  Ameri- 
can ports,  they  fished  on  shares. 

Q.  Is  not  this  fishing  bnsiness  very  largely  centralized  in  Glouces- 
ter f — A.  Gloucester  is  Uie  largest  fishing  port. 

Q.  The  bnsiness  of  Marblebead  has  very  largely  fallen  off  in  this  re- 
lation, and  of  all  the  other  ports  where  they  used  to  fish  a  great  dealt — 
A.  I  think  their  business  has  fallen  off  to  some  extent  Gloucester  is 
the  largest  American  fishing  port. 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  be  on  an  equality  and  no  duties  were 
paid,  no  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  islandmen  in  going  on 
American  vessels.  They  do  not  gain  anything  by  it  f — A.  I  should  not 
think  so. 

Q.  I  can  understand  the  farmers  who  live  on  the  coast  fishing  in 
small  boats,  but  why  do  your  enterprising  men,  merchants  and  young 
men,  not  take  out  fishing  vessels  of  60  and  120  tons  ? — A.  Many  of  these 
fishermen  are  farmers;  they  find  it  convenient  to  prosecute  fishing 
daring  a  certain  season,  and  attend  to  farming  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Q.  There  is  another  reason,  I  suppose,  is  there  not  f  Owing  to  the 
climate  and  the  amount  of  ise  you  have  about  Gasp^,  the  Gulf  of  Ganso, 
et  cetera,  your  vessels  have  to  be  unemployed,  if  built  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, for  so  large  a  part  of  the  year,  that  it  would  hardly  pay  t — A.  We 
could  send  them  south  on  trading  trips. 

Q.  When  would  you  have  to  send  them  f — A.  Anytime;  generally 
during  the  month  of  January ;  they  can  generally  come  down  during 
Janaary — during  the  early  part  of  that  month,  at  all  events.  I  have 
seen  vessels  cross  in  February. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  November  f — A.  They  have  during  that  month 
a  ehance  of  crossing. 

Q.  Gould  you  then  go  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  United 
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States  coasts  f — A.  In  some  seasons  navigation  doses  much  earlier  than 
in  others.  Sometimes  the  25th  of  December  is  the  latest  date  when 
ttiey  can  get  across. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  time  yon  would  think  they  wonld 
have  to  lie  up,  if  they  did  not  get  oat  toward  the  new  yearf->-A.  I  would 
say  fh>m  about  the  first  of  the  year  to  pertiaps  the  1st  of  April.  They 
could  not  well  get  back  until  April  or  May.  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
however,  every  season.  Some  seasons  I  have  seen  vessels  cross  iu 
March. 

Q.  How  are  the  vessels  at  present  of  the  island  employed  during  the 
winter  f — A.  They  generally  lay  the  smaller  ones  up  during  the  winter, 
but  the  larger  ones  are  sent  coasting  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  You  mean  for  trading  f — A.  Daring  the  winter  season  and  the 
spring  they  might  go  fishing,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  could  prose- 
cute the  Gape  North  cod-Ashing,  and  go  to  the  Grand  Banks.  In  fact, 
if  they  wtah,  they  could  go  from  Souris  late  in  the  fall,  say,  duriag  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  December,  and  proceed  to  the  Qrand 
Banks,  and  fish  during  the  wint^« 

Q.  Then,  firom  the  Orand  Banks  it  is  about  as  near  and  safer  to  rnu 
to  the  United  States  than  to  v come  home  here,  is  it  not! — A.  Well,  it 
would  be  convenient  for  them  to  ran  into  Oanso  or  any  of  these  har-^ 
bors — Halifax,  for  instance. 

Q.  Or  to  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Boston ;  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, is  there  T — A.  There  is  only  the  difference  in  sailing  ;  they  wonld 
not  be  troubled  with  ice. 

Q.  Tou  told  us  yesterday  that  if  you  had  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  gene- 
rally, so  that  all  your  produce  could  be  sent  into  the  United  States  duty 
free,  you  would  prefer  it ;  you  think  that  would  be  really  a  benefit  and 
boon  to  the  island  f — ^A.  It  would  be  so ;  but  it  would  not  be  equal  to 
having  the  fisheries  kept  altogether  to  ourselves.  Reciprocal  trade 
would  not  equal  this  in  advantage  for  us. 

Q.  You  do  think  that  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  would  be  of  itself  a  boon 
to  the  island  f — A.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  privilege  of  controlling  our  own  fisheries. 

Q.  What,  under  such  a  treaty,  could  you  export  besides  fish  t — A. 
Potatoes  and  oats,  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  hay. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  in  the  island  that  this  is  what  yoa  onght 
to  have,  and  what  it  would  be  expedient  and  proper  to  have  f — A.  It  is 
the  general  impression  that  this  would  be  an  advantage ;  bat,  as  I  have 
told  you,  it  would  not  be  eqaal  to  having  our  fisheries  to  onrselves. 

Q.  As  it  now  stands,  you  have  only  the  chance  to  export  fish  and  fish- 
oil,  and  you  don^t  think  much  of  itf — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said,  I  think,  yesterday,  that  if  the  American  fleet  coald  be 
kept  three  miles  off  these  coasts,  or  if  the  Americans  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw from  these  fisheries,  you  coald  command  the  American  market, 
even,  under  a  daty  of  two  dollars  f — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  coald  not  do  that  by  boat  fishing,  could  yoa  f— A.  I  think 
we  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  day  bay  fishing  would  enable  you  to  com- 
mand the  American  market? — A.  We  could  prosecute  the  fishing  in 
boats  and  send  the  fish  off  in  vessels. 

Q.  As  the  boats  stand  now,  and  with  no  daty  to  pay,  you  told  us 
nevertheless,  that  you  sent  very  little  fish  and  fish-oil  to  the  United 
States  f— A.  This  relates  to  codfish. 

Q.  Take  the  other  fish — herring  and  mackerel. — A.  All  the  mackerel 
go  to  the  United  States,  I  think. 
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Q.  All  you  send  awayf  ~A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  mackerel  caaght  by  the  boats — not  by  the 
larger  craft — do  yon  think  goes  to  the  United  States  T — A.  I  tiiink  that 
the  greater  portion  of  them  do. 

Q.  Two-thirds  or  threeqnarterst^^A.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  sent  there  1— A.  Generally  by  steamers  and  sailing- 
vessels. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  vessels  specially  fitted  for  that  purpose  1*^ A.  We 
have  traders  and  coasters ;  when  packets  were  running  they  were  sent 
by  them,  bot  steamers  have  taken  their  place. 

Q.  And  freight  has  to  be  paid  i— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  do  this  business,  or  is  it  done  through  some  com- 
mercial house  t — A.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  are  pretty  independent, 
and  who  fish,  send  away  their  own  fish }  sometimes  this  is  done  through 
an  agent  or  oommerdal  man. 

Q.  Some  commission  has  to  be  paid  f— A.  Yes ;  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Freight  and  commission  to  the  person  who  sells  them  for  yon  at 
Boston,  or  wherever  it  may  be  f — A.  It  is  generally  supposed  so. 

Q.  And  still  it  is  so  profitable  that  two-thirds  or  three  qoart^s  of 
your  mackerel  are  sent  to  tiie  United  States! — A.  I  think  the  principal 
part  of  the  mackerel  is  sent  there. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  not  inhabitants  enough  at  home  who  care  to 
eat  the  mackerel  the  great  part  of  the  timet — A.  They  do  not  like  these 
fish  all  the  time;  but  they  generally  keep  a  barrel  or  half  a  barrel  of 
the  best  class  for  winter  use.    It  is  what  they  call  mess  mackerel. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  you  bad  these  fisheries  to  yourselves,  this  fish- 
ing to  yourselves,  the  boat  fishing  would  very  largely  increase  f-^A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  And  new  vessels  would  be  built  f  — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  It  would  stimulate  your  industry  f-*A.  The  fishermen  would  at 
once  very  actively  engage  in  it. 

Q.  After  seonring  the  mackerel  fisheries,  the  great  point  would  be  to 
get  the  American  market.  The  home  consumption  would  not  increase 
with  au  increase  of  production  f — A.  It  would  not  be  very  large. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  right  of  transshipping,  buying  bait  and  pro- 
visions in  your  ports,  possessed  by  the  Americans,  is  a  great  advantage 
to  themt — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  privilege  is  given  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  f — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  so  now  very  distinctly. 

Q.  How  is  it  generally  explained  to  yon  by  your  public  men,  your 
statesmen,  and  the  members  of  your  legislature  f  I  believe  you  are  a 
member  of  it.  Has  it  generally  been  stated  to  your  people  that  the 
Americans  secured  this  by  treaty  f — A.  I  think  it  is  generally  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  generally  understood  in  the  island  that  this  is  something 
fi»  which  Americans  ought  to  pay,  and  that  it  comes  in  among  the 
rights  for  which  they  ought  to  pay  under  the  treaty  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  advantage  sStogetber  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  1  Do 
the  people  of  the  island  sell  these  things  to  the  Americans  merely  to 
benefit  the  latter,  out  of  friendship,  or  is  it  a  convenient  transaction  f^ 
A.  The  advantage  obtained  in  selling  these  things  to  the  Americans  is 
not  very  great. 

Q*  Do  they  do  it  ont  of  pure  firiendship  f — ^A.  In  most  cases  when 
they  call,  sometiines  in  harbors  and  sometimes  along  the  coast,  it  is  done 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are  very  busy,  and  the  loss  of 
time  incurred  in  providing  these  articles  does  not  pay  them  with  regard 
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to  what  they  sell.  They  never  get  a  high  price  for  them.  The  Ameri- 
cans generally  bay  cheaply. 

Q.  Why  is  thist  Do  products  not  bring  their  value  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  T — A.  Prices  are  pretty  low  in  that  region.  The  fish- 
ermen are  practically  unacquainted  with  rates,  and  therefore  the  Amer- 
icans get  provisions  and  outfits  at  a  cheap  figure. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  island  must  have  a  motive  for  selling  them  f 
They  do  not  do  so  out  of  benevolence,  do  they  f — A.  No  man  likes  to 
refuse  a  seaman  when  he  calls  for  any  8tu£F  he  can  get  or  possibly  spare. 

Q.  It  is  done  rather  on  the  ground  of  humanity  than  for  commercial 
reasons  t — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course,  in  many  other  cases, 
people  make  it  a  point  to  trade  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  Then,  are  these  persons  who  sell  cheaply  to  Americans  ou  the 
ground  of  humanity,  the  same  with  those  who  withhold  information  of 
the  grounds  from  want  of  friendship  t  You  mentioned  yesterday  that 
some  had  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  Americans,  owing  to  their 
being  on  the  coast.  Are  there  two  classes  on  your  island — ^those  who 
like  the  Americans  and  sell  to  them  out  of  humanity,  and  those  who  dis- 
like and  wish  them  off  the  coast  f«-A.  Those  who  are  more  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  have  more  enmity  against  the  Americans  than 
others  who  farm  exclusively. 

Q.  Who  sell  the  Americans  these  articles  f — A.  The  farmeris. 

Q.  And  they  are  fishermen,  too? — A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  both  views— selling  cheaply  to  please  the  Americans 
and  on  grounds  of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  unfriendly  to 
them  and  wishing  them  off  the  coast  T — A.  I  suppose  some  sell  cheaply 
because  they  cannot  get  any  more  from  the  Americans.  They  take  no 
matter  what  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  where  they  are  far  from  shipping. 

Q.  Then  the  ordinary  rules  of  commerce  regarding  buyer  and  seller 
do  not  hold  in  your  island  to  a  great  extent  f — ^A.  In  some  quarters,  in 
ports  where  there  is  much  traffic,  of  course  they  have  generally  fixed 
prices,  as  at  Souris.  Gharlottetown,  and  Gascumpeque,  and  these  places. 

Q.  Is  much  stuff  sold  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  as  at 
Gharlottetown,  &c.f — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal;  but  not  so  much  at  Ghar- 
lottetown as  elsewhere.  These  vessels  do  not  generally  go  to  Gharlotte- 
town. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Americans  come  to  these  ports  t — A.  They  do  not  run 
up  the  straits  very  often.  It  involves  a  good  deal  of  dday.  Sometimes 
they  come  and  refit  at  Gharlottetown  and  send  their  mackerel  home, 
but  this  is  some  distance  from  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  passage  occu- 
pies a  good  deal  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farmers  traffic  with  them  very  often  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  can  they  get  from  the  farmers! — A.  Butter,  milk,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  beef,  mutton,  and  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  They  do  not  sail  bait,  do  they  f — A.  No;  they  most  generally  go 
to  the  ports  for  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  merchants  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  trade! 
A.  0,yes. 

Q.  They  sell  to  make  money  !— A.  Yes,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Has  not  this  traffic  with  the  Americans  been  going  on  for  many 
years  ! — A.  Yes ;  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  this  trade  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  author- 
ities!— A.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore  and  trade,  but  they  can 
buy  for  cash  anything  they  actually  want 
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Q.  Yoa  never,  firom  yoar  boyhood,  knew  of  this  pnrchasingjto  be  in- 
terfered with  f — A.  No ;  some,  of  coarse,  carry  on  trading  specnlation. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  a  coasting-trade  I — A.  Some  of  these  fishermen  used 
to  carry  articles  of  trade  with  them,  which  they  wonld  like  to  barter 
off. 

Q.  That  was  done  to  a  considerable  extent  f— A.  I  think  it  was  likely. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  be  willing  to  admit,  Mr.  McLean,  that  on  the  whole 
this  trade  was  of  some  advantage  to  the  islanders  f — A.  The  advantages 
gained  were  very  small. 

Q.  You  would  put  them  very  low  !— A.  Yes.  If  the  farmers  who 
sold  their  produce  to  the  Americans  kept  it  until  the  fall  or  spring,  I 
think  they  would  always  realize  more  for  it. 

Q.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  Edward  farmers  do  not 
understand  their  own  business  f  It  amounts  to  that,  does  it  not  ? — ^A. 
I  would  not  say  that ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  very  well  posted  in 
commercial  matters. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  as  much  t — ^A.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  they  held 
over  their  produce  for  the  spring  or  fall  markets  they  would  get  more 
for  it  than  by  trading  off  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  What  has  led  them  into  a  mistake  of  such  long  standing  f — A.  I 
cannot  account  for  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  buy  bait  for  cod-fishing  to  some  ex- 
tent of  your  people  t — A.  They  get  bait  on  the  I^ewfoundlaud  coast,  on 
the  cost  of  Anticosti,  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  bait  for  cod-fishing  on  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  purchase  a  great  deal  of  it  there.  When  they 
come  into  the  fishing  ports  they  sometimes  buy  bait,  if  it  is  scarce,  when 
parties  have  it  on  hand  for  sale. 

Q.  And  your  own  people  are  buying  bait  from  the  United  States  T — 
A.  They  sometimes  do  so. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  very  often  bought  pogies  which  were  used  by 
your  people! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  menhaden — ^it  is  the  same  thing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  merchants  get  their  pogies  t— A.  From  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  the  American  fishermen,  instead  of 
buying  menhaden  from  first  hands,  would  buy  them  of  your  merchants, 
paying  their  profit,  and  commissions,  and  freight,  and  all  thatf — ^A. 
Yes.  I  have  seen  these  fishermen  buy  them  when  their  own  bait  had 
turned  sour  or  was  bad.  If  the  merchants  have  a  quantity  of  good  bait 
on  band  they  can  generally  sell  it. 

Q.  Is  that  considered  an  article  of  trade f— A.  No;  not  to  a  great 
extent 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  get  caught ;  their  bait  sometimes  turns  sourt 
— A.  Yes.  Gonseqnently,  of  course,  if  out  with  other  vessels  fishing,  a 
vessel  having  bad  bait  could  not  secure  her  share  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Can  they  not  catch  something  else  to  be  used  in  place  of  it ;  her- 
ring, for  instance  T— A.  Not  always.  The  mackerel-catchers  could  not 
wait  for  this.    Their  business  is  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  But  they  can  obtain  it  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  f— A.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  cross  to  that  point. 

Q.  Your  own  fishermen  could  not  get  across  any  sooner  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  If  yon  could  fit  out  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  for  maokerel- 
flshing,  you  would  want  to  import  a  good  deal  of  this  bait,  pogies  or 
menhaden,  would  you  notf — A.  Yes;  we  would  then,  likely,  import 
quite  a  lot  of  it    They  could,  however,  use  herring,  if  no  mehaden  or 
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pogies  were  thrown  iato  the  flghing  gronnd.  Herrings  woald  do  nearly 
as  well. 

Q.  Bnt  the  fish  want  something  better  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  yon  dealt  in  as  a  merchant  t — ^A.  Principaliy  in  dry* 
goods,  groceries,  and  hardware. 

Q.  Yon  import  these  goods  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  import  from  the  United  States! — A.  We  import  some 
hardware  and  glassware  firom  there. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  deal  in  vegetables  f — A.  Not  to  a  great  extent 

Q.  Or  in  cotton  f — A.  Ko;  we  do  not  do  mnch  in  cotton  goods. 

Q.  Yon  do  not,  of  conrse,  import  woolen  or  flannel  goods  from  the 
United  States f — A.  No;  hajrd ware  and  glassware  are  the  only  things. 

Q.  Yon  deal  in  them,  and  also  what  we  in  America  call  dry-goods  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  yon  are  more  interested  in  that  trade  as  a  merchant  than 
in  any  other  way  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  as  a  merchant  sell  for  cash  altogethei  f--*A.  No ;  we  do 
not. 

Q.  You  barter  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  barter  for  fish,  don't  yonf — ^A.  Sometimes  we  take  fish,  bnt 
not  to  any  great  extent.  We  generally  take  prodnce,  oats  and  pota- 
toes, in  exchange. 

Q.  To  whom  do  yon  sell  your  goods  f— A.  To  the  people  residing  in 
the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

Q.  Do  you  never  sell  anything  to  the  vessels  T— A.  Well,  very  little^ 
of  late  years.    We  do  not  trade  much  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  lines  and  hooks  and  other  things  t — A.  Sometimes 
we  sell  them. 

Q.  To  your  own  people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  Americans  f — A.  They  very  seldom  require  them.  They 
generally  fit  out  at  home ;  but  they  may  occasionally  come  on  shore  and 
get  a  few  hooks  and  lines. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business  is  at  Souris,  on  the  east  coast  f — ^A.  On  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  has  it  f — A.  About  1,500.    It  is  not  large. 

Q.  There  are  other  stores  in  the  place  besides  your  own  ? — A.  Yes ; 
they  number  some  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  What  has  caused  so  mnch  trading  in  a  place  having  so  few  inhab- 
itants t — A.  There  is  a  large  country  around  it. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  vessels  anything  to  do  with  it  T — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  so ;  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  It  is  in  a  large  farming 
country.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  of  course  a  good  many  articles  are 
required  by  the  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  purse-seining  on  the  American  coast  has,  during 
the  last  three  years,  diminished  the  number  of  mackerel  that  came 
north  into  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  around  your  island! — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  aware  that  there  are  very  few  mackerel  this 
season  on  the  American  coast  I  have  conversed  with  parties  that  have 
prosecuted  the  business  there,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  seining 
is  clearing  out  the  mackerel  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  question  to  ascertain  whether  this 
has  been  the  case  f — A.  No.  I  have  nothing  more  on  this  point  than 
the  opinion  of  experienced  captains. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  largely  day-fishing  in  small  vessels  is  carried 
on  in  Massachusetts  BayT — A.  I  am  not  aware.  I  have  only  fished 
once,  and  that  was  eight  years  ago — in  the  fall  of  1869.    I  went  in  a 
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schooner  across  to  the  Middle  Bank  in  November,  aod  was  absent  on 
the  trip  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  said  that  yon  woold  be  able  to  command  the  American  mar- 
ket if  the  American  fleet  were  withdrawn  and  a  doty  imposed.  I  do 
not  mean  a  $2  daty,  bat  whatever  Gougress  may  see  fit  to  put  on.  Of 
coarse  if  it  were  very  high  it  woold  exclude  you  from  that  market. — 
^L.  xes. 

Q.  Suppose  it  remained  about  $2  a  barrel,  is  not  your  theory  that 
yon  could  command  a  market  of  forty  millions  a  little  fanciful  when  you 
come  to  consider  that,  after  all,  your  resources  for  doing  that  business 
are  not  very  great? — A.  No ;  1  think  not.  I  will  give  yoa  an  instance 
of  it.  Last  season  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  States  was  very  short, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  duty  upon  potatoes,  these  were  shipped  there 
in  large  quantities  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  Of  course  the  duty 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  oonsamers.  We  sold  at  very  high 
prices  and  speculated  in  them.  We  obtained  prices  making  it  self- 
sustaining,  and  the  parties  who  consumed  the  potatoes  would  have  to 
pay  the  doties. 

Q.  They  could  not  make  the  people  pay  whatever  they  choose  to  ask. 
They  had  to  govtf  n  themselves  by  the  actual  state  of  the  market,  had 
they  not  f — A.  The  speculators  would  not  pay  more  than  the  ruling 
value  on  the  island. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  has  to  sell  cannot  command  the  market  in  the 
sense  that  he  can  fix  his  price.  This  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market? — A.  If  we  had  plenty  of  potatoes  and  this  was  not  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  this  would  afifect  the  price. 

Q.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  seller  will  never  pay  the  duties.  This 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  market.  There  must  be  a  groat  demand? — 
A.  I  pat  it  this  way :  The  United  States  require  a  certain  number  of 
flsh,  aad  they  woold  have  to  have  them,  but  things  might  get  into  such 
a  state  that  yon  ooald  afTord  to  pay  the  duty  and  still  command  the 
market.    There  is  a  probability  of  it. 

Q.  Has  that  event  occurred  in  your  life- time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  say  there  is  a  great  probability  of  it.  Is  that  not  a  little  fan- 
ciful:  are  not  your  views  set  pretty  high  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  rea- 
sonable view. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries,  &c.,  of  the 
United  States  are  ruined  ?  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
you  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cod-fishery 
is  mined. 

Q.  Bat  the  American  mackerel  fishing  is  ? — A.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion. 

Q.  Yoa  assume  that  this  is  the  case? — A.  Yes,  seining  has  done  great 
damage  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  Americans  would  be  able  to  catch 
enough  fish  here  outside  the  limit  to  be  able  to  do  anything  towards 
supplying  their  market? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  could  make  it  self- 
sustaining. 

Q.  And  if  the  Americans  cannot  catch  anything  here  or  at  home,  then 
somebody  has  got  to  supply  the  market? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  These  conditions  are  necessary  to  your  commanding  the  market? — 
A.  Which? 

Q.  The  conditions  relating  to  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to  catch 
the  mackerel  on  their  own  coaster  here.-— A.  They  can  not  catch  enough 
fish  on  their  own  coast,  in  my  opinion,  to  supply  their  market. 
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Q.  And  if  they  did  not  come  within  the  three-mile  liinit  they  could 
not  do  so  heret — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  on  your  banks  or  anywhere  else  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  you  were  able  to 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  fish  by  means  of  your  boatmen,  or  ves- 
sels, yon  think  you  could  command  the  market  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  pretty  bad  start  with  forty  fishing-vessels,  and 
boats,  with  regard  to  commanding  the  American  market f — A.  We  would 
fioon  increase  their  number. 

Q.  You  would  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  capital  and  industry  enough  to  do  it  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  tried  it  f — A.  We  tried,  but  we  had  to  abandon 
it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Was  ncft  that  largely  due  to  want  of  capital  T — A.  It  was  owing  to 
this  reason :  We  had  to  pay  $2  a  barrel  duty  on  the  mackerel  we  sent 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  men  would  not  stay  in  the  island  vessels 
when  they  saw  that  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  come  and  fish  side 
hy  side  with  the  British  vessels,  and  catch  an  equal  share  of  the  fish ; 
t)f  course  this  was  the  result.  The  fishermen  consequently  went  on  the 
American  vessels ;  our  best  men  did  so,  and  some  of  the  very  best  fish- 
ermen and  smartest  captains  among  the  Americans  are  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Bootia. 

Q.  They  are  still  in  command  of  American  vessels  f — ^A.  Some  of  them 
-are. 

Q.  Did  not  a  good  deal  of  the  fish  caught  on  Prince  Bdward  Island 
get  into  the  United  States  as  American  fish  f — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  notf— A.  Not  as  American-caught  fish. 

Q.  Did  not  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fish  caught  get  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  between  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and 
the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  were 
the  quantities. 

Q.  You  know  that  a  good  deal  did  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
quantities  were. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  one  great  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple prefer  to  fish  in  boats  instead  of  in  vessels  t  Has  the  cost  of  the 
fishing-vessel  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  facility  presented  for  pro- 
curing fisih  on  shore  f — A.  The  cost  of  outfitting  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  Another  reason  is  this:  the  mackerel  generally  frequent  certain 
grounds  along  the  coast,  and  if  they  fish  in  boats  these  can  always  be 
^easily  reached.  They  can  run  out  to  the  grounds  whenever  fish  are 
present  there,  whereas  schooners  might  be  busily  employed  to-day,  while 
•to-morrow  a  heavy  breeze  would  take  them  away  and  they  might  have 
to  remain  in  shelter  for  several  days.  They  could  not  return  until  the 
gale  is  over,  while  the  boats  might  take  large  catches  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

Q.  While  the  larger  farmer  fishermen  employ  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  boats  in  different  parts,  do  they  find  it  profitable  to  employ 
•fishing- vessels  of  65  or  70  tonsf — A.  Do  they  prefer  boats  f  They  pre- 
fer the  boats. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  why.  Ir  it  cheaper  T — A.  Yes ;  they 
are  more  convenient  to  the  grounds.  Vessels,  however,  very  often  take 
large  catches  at  one  time;  in  the  schools  they  often  get  large  decks. 

Q«  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  the  probability  of  our  being 
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able  to  sapply  the  American  market  with  the  capital  invested  in  our 
fleet;  can  yoo  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  increase  shown  in 
the  boat-fishing  during  the  last  ten  years  f  Has  it  increased  from  four  to 
five  hundred  per  cent,  f — A.  It  has  increased  very  largely,  but  I  could 
not  say  exactly  how  much.    It  has  donbled  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  During  what  time  has  it  doubled! — A.  During  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  boats,  and  what  do  they  cost  t— A.  Some 
are  what  we  call  dories,  with  two  men,  others  are  larger  and  are  manned 
with  four,  five,  or  six  men ;  these  are  the  large  class  of  boats. 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  boat-fishing  has  an  advantage  over  vessel- 
fishing  in  that  the  former  do  not  disturb  the  schools  of  mackerel  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  latter  do  f — A  The  boats  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  Or  frighten  the  mackerel  f — A.  No ;  and  they  do  not  dress  fish  so 
much  on  the  grounds  as  the  vessels  do.  I  consider  that  the  dressing 
of  the  mackerel  on  the  grounds  and  the  throwing  of  the  offal  overboard 
on  the  spot  bas  done  a  very  great  injury. 

Q.  Apart  from  that,  has  the  use  of  vessels  anything  to  do  with 
frightening  and  scaring  the  fisb  f^-A.  Yes ;  the  vessels  throw  over  so 
mnch  bait  that  the  mackerel  will  not  stay,  but  leave  the  grounds  sick. 
The  mackerel  will  school  away  from  the  grounds  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  supplies  being  furnished  to  American  fishermen  by 
farmers  on  the  island,  and  in  cross-examination  you  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  of  very  problematical  advantage  to  the  farmers:  do 
these  supplies  chiefly  consist  of  fresh  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  f — A.  xes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  the  statement  to  extend  to  merchants  engaged  in 
trade,  implying  that  they  sell  for  any  other  than  commercial  reasons  to 
the  Americans  t — A.  They  may  sometimes.  I  have  known  merchants 
at  times  give  fishermen  stores  which  were  then  very  scarce  with  them. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  T — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  general  rule;  but 
there  are  some  instances  of  it.  Of  course,  merchants  as  a  class,  wher- 
ever they  are,  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  deal.  I  have  put  myself  to  inconvenience  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  these  fishermen. 

Q.  Have  the  supplies  of  late  years  been  expensive f — A.  They  have 
not  been  very  large. 

Q.  Have  the  supplies  with  which  the  Americans  have  been  furnished 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  at  all  appreciable  f  I  am  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  Is  it  an  appreciable  item 
in  our  trade  f — A.  It  is  not  much  in  our  quarter  at  all,  but  there  is  one 
class  of  traders  that  may  appreciate  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Supposing  there  were  advantages  which  the  colonists  derived  from 
the  trade  carried  on  with  the  American  fishermen,  are  you  under  the 
impression  that  these  advantages  are  to  be  considered  before  this  Com- 
mission under  the  treaty,  or  to  form  any  compensation  to  be  deducted 
from  the  compensation  which  we  have  a  right  to  claim?— A.  I  do  not 
consider  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Ton  are  aware  that  they  are  to  be  considered  under  the  treaty  t — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  to  be  considered  at  all. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  to  form  a  subject  of  deduction  from  the  compen- 
sation we  claim  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  What  are  the  dories;  do  they  run  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  in 
them  T— A.  O,  no;  the  fishermen  go  off  in  them  a  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half, 
or  two  miles  from  shore. 
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Q.  I  did  not  qaite  anderstand,  from  what  yon  said,  what  yoa  call 
flshiDg-vessels  whioh  belong  to  the  island.  What  is  on  the  whole  the 
number  of  these  schooners! — A.  I  was  asked  that  qaestion  yesterday; 
bat  never  have  kept  any  ran  of  the  number  of  these  vessels,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  statement  without  having  a  foundation  for  it.  On 
this  point  I  have  not  paid  any  attention. 

No.  3. 

John  F.  Campion,  trader,  residingat  Sonris,  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Uer  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and 
examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  occupation  do  you  at  present  follow  T — Answer.  I 
am  a  trader. 

Q.  In  what  articles  do  you  deal  f — A.  I  deal  principally  in  fish. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  that  business  T — A.  I  have  been 
so  engaged  more  or  less  since  1866. 

Q.  Previous  to  1866,  what  occupation  did  you  follow  f^A.  I  was  a 
fisherman. 

Q.  Were  you  in  English  or  American  vessels  t — A.  In  American. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  the  business  of  fishing  in  American 
vessels?— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  American  vessel  in  which  you 
went  that  year? — A.  The  first  vessel  I  shipped  in  was  the  Louise  L.  Curtis. 

Q.  This  was  in  1862?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  Join  her? — A.  In  Gloucester. 

Q.  And  were  you  the  whole  season  in  her  ? — A.  Koj  I  joined  her  ver^ 
late  in  the  season.    I  think  it  was  about  the  15th  of  ^ptember. 

Q.  Then  you  only  came  down  for  the  fall  trip? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — A.  To  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence ;  to  the 
east  point  of  the  island ;  we  began  fishing  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Near  Souris  ?— A.  Yes ;  east  of  Souris. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  cargo  ? — ^A.  We  got  about  180  barrels. 

Q.  In  that  trip  ? — A.  We  caught  80  barrels  between  East  Point  and 
St.  Peter's. 

Q.  What  distance  were  you  from  the  shore  ? — A.  From  half  a  mile  to 
two  and  a  half  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  best  ? — A.  Ofif  the  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off? — A.  Not  over  a  mile ;  sometimes  half  a  mile }  usually 
about  two  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  any  of  this  cargo  you  got  in  1862  caught  outside  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  on  board  ? — A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  American  fleet  out  that  summer  ? — A.  There 
was  a  very  large  fleet  out,  but  we  were  very  late  in  getting  to  the  bay, 
so  late  indeed  that  people  thought  it  foolish  to  go. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  until  the  15th  of  September  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  number  of  vessels  were  in  the  fleet  in  the 
bay  that  year  ? — A.  There  were  probably  six  hundred. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  tell  about  what  was  the 
average  catch  of  these  vessels? — A.  I  could  not  for  that  year,  because  I 
then  only  began  the  business. 

Q.  Were  other  vessels  in  the  fleet  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  time  yoa 
were  there? — A.  Yes;  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  sail. 
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Q.  Where  were  tbey  taking  their  fish  f — A.  All  in  our  vicinity.  We 
were  fishing  amongst  the  ^t.  The  majority  of  the  fleet  that  year 
fished  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore  late  in  the  season,  after  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  fish  was  taken  that  fall  between 
Cheticamp  and  Port  Hood. 

Q.  Both  points  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  was  the  fleet  engaged  fishing  f — 
A.  They  fished  very  close  in.  They  never  catch  fish  at  any  distance 
off  shore. 

Q.  How  close  were  they  T — A.  They  were  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  water  is  very  bold  on  that  coast  and 
they  came  very  close  in. 

Q.  And  the  next  year,  1863  ! — A.  I  was  also  then  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  f — A.  The  schooner  Alferetta,  Captain  Bowe. 

Q.  Did  >ou  begin  earlv  that  year  ! — A.  Yes  j  we  started  in  July. 

Q.  Where  did  you  got — A.  We  came  to  the  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Was  she  a  Gloucester  schooner  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  that  season  to  the  sonthern  fishing  grounds  along  the 
American  coast  1 — A.  No;  I  was  in  Gloucester  when  the  vessels  went 
out  there,  but  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  Whyf — A.  Simply  because  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  money 
in  the  transaction.  I  remained  idle,  as  did  many  others  at  the  time 
that  year.  I  had  never  any  faith  in  the  southern  fisheries,  because  I 
saw  that  a  great  many  people  who  went  there  did  not  make  much. 

Q.  A  good  many  others  were  idle  as  well  as  yourself  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  waited  until  fishing  commenced  in  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  in  the  Alferetta  that  year  f — A.  During  the 
one  trip  that  I  was  in  her  we  caught  300  barrels. 

Q.  Were  they  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit  or  close  inshore  f — 
A.  Some  were  caught  between  East  Pointy  Margaree,  and  the  balance 
around  the  island  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  distance  were  you  ft'om  the  shore  f — A.  One  third  of  that 
trip  was  caught  between  East  Point  and  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  and  the 
balance  close  to  the  shore  of  both  islands. 

Q.  One-third  was  caught  altogether  outside  the  limits  f — A.  Yes ;  we 
went  home  with  that  trip.  I  think  it  was  in  August  we  returned  to 
Gloucester.    We  caught  about  300  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  return  the  same  year  again f — A.  Yes;  I  went  in  the 
schooner  Bescue. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain  f — A.  James  Bowie. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  It  was  a  Gloucester  vessel  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  Where  did  yon  ko  f— A.  We  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
but  as  we  could  not  find  any  fish  there  we  went  to  the  Magdalens.  We 
found  none  there,  and  went  on  farther  to  Sydney  and  the  Gape  Breton 
coast,  fishing  there  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  We  filled  up  the 
schooner  with  all  she  could  carry. 

Q.  Around  the  Gape  Breton  coast  t — A.  It  was  between  Flint  Island 
and  Sydney  Harbor. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  f — A.  335  barrels. 

Q.  Of  what  distance  from  the  shore  were  they  taken  ? — A.  All  were 
20  P 
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taken  inside  Flint  Island — between  Flint  Island  and  Sydney  Harbor, 
within  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  ont  that  year  t — A.  The  fishermen  esti- 
mated the  fishing  fleet  lying  oflf  Sydney  Harbor — that  is,  aronnd  Sydney 
^lone — at  three  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Were  these  300  sail  fishing  at  the  same  place  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  All  got  fares  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  they  got  their  fares  within  half  a  mile  and  two 
miles  from  the  shore! — A.  The  whole  of  them  canght  their  fares  inside 
of  Flint  Island,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  aqd  a  half  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  average  catch  of 
these  300  sail  f  This  was  in  1864  ! — A.  Yes«  I  wonld  say  that  it  was 
abont  600  or  650  barrels,  for  those  who  fished  the  whole  season  have 
canght  as  many  as  1,500  barrels.  I  should  say  that  650  would  be  a  fair 
4iverage. 

Q.  For  the  season  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  number  was  335  barrels  for  that  trip  t— A.  Yes. 

q;  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  whole  of  them  got  good  fares! 
— A.  The  whole  of  them,  so  far  as  I  knew,  filled  up  their  vessels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  outside  the  limit  ? — A.  Because  there  were  no 
fish  there.  Some  vessels  used  to  drift  off  the  land,  but  they  would  hare 
to  sail  in  again.    They  could  get  no  fish  beyond  the  three-nUle  limit. 

Q.  Did  that  state  of  things  last  the  whole  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  capacity  did  you  act  in — a«  sharesman  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  in  the  season  of  1864  T — A.  Yes ;  then  I  was  on  the 
Catalena. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

^.  Where  was  she  from  !— A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  !— A.  Alfred  Howard. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  in  her? — A.  During  the  latter  part  of 
June.  We  came  down  to  the  bay,  and  the  first  trip  was  taken  oflf  North 
Cape,  oflf  the  ilsland  between  North  Cape  and  Bradley  Bank,  Some  of 
the  fish  were  caught  close  to  the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get ! — A.  Three  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  hands  had  you  on  board  !— A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  !— A.  When  we  filled  the  vessel  up  we  returned 

home. 
Q.  You  returned  to  Gloucester  you  mean!— A.  No,  sir;  we  landed  in 

the  Straits  of  Canso. 

Q.  And  transshipped  T — A.  Yes;  we  landed  the  trip  in  these  straits. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  first  trip  you  made  in  1864!-* A.  When  I  come 
to  think  about  it  I  remember  that  we  brought  the  first  trip  home  and 
landed  the  second  trip  at  the  straits. 

Q.  You  returned  with  the  300  barrels  to  Gloucester  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  came  back  to  the  fishing  grounds!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  vessel ! — A.  Yes.  We  fished  around  the  bend  of  the 
island  and  oflT  the  Magdalen  Islands  We  caught  part  of  the  cargo  at 
both  places. 

Q.  How  many  !— A.  We  caught  300  barrels,  and  we  got  them  very 
close  in  to  the  shore.  The  fish  schooled  that  year  and  used  to  run  near 
the  shore.    It  was  warm  weather,  and  they  went  very  close  in  to  the 

shore. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  portion  of  that  cargo  of  300  barrels  outside  the 
three-mile'  limit !— A.  'We  caught  a  few  outside,  probably  80  barrels. 
We  filled  the  vessel  up  in  about  a  month,  and  then  went  to  the  Straits 
of  Canso,  leaving  .hem  there. 
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Q.  This  WAS  the  time  when  yon  landed  them  at  the  straits  T — A. 
Yes;  on  the  second  trip  we  went  to  the  straits  and  had  the  fish  re- 
shipped  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  Yon  then  returned  to  the  fi^ronnds,  I  suppose  f — A.  We  waited 
there  some  days,  fitted  out  and  returned  to  the  grounds. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  on  the  third  trip? — A.  We  fished  for  a  short 
time  around  the  Magdalen  Island,  but  it  got  so  blowy  that  we  could 
not  stay  there.    In  consequence  of  the  heavy  winds  prevailing  we  had 
to  leave.    The  fish  were  scarce,  and  we  came  to  the  bend  of  the  island 
between  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point,  and  took  the  balance  of  the 
cargo  there. 
Q.  This  was  the  third  trip.    Did  yon  secure  a  cargo  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  f — A.  Ou  the  whole  we  secured  1,000,  and  that  trip  we 
obtained  320  or  330  barrels. 
Q.  Yonr  catch  for  the  season  was  about  1,000  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  cargo  was  taken  within  and  what  without  the 
limits  f — A.  The  whole  of  the  last  cargo  was  taken  within  the  limits. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  barrels  taken  outside,  bat  not 
more  than  that.    It  was  late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Late  in  the  fall  are  any  fish  taken  outside  the  limit  t — A.  Not  that 

I  am  aware  of.    The  mackerel  work  inshore  after  the  15th  of  September. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  during  the  first  trip  in  the  spring  1-^ 

A.  Sometimes  on  Bank  Bradley,  when  they  come  nor'ard.    They  coane 

up  there  before  spawning. 

Q.  Which  are  the  better  fish,  the  fall  or  spring  f— A.  The  fall.  They 
are  then  fat  and  large. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  American  fleet  were  in  the  bay  that  year  t — A. 
They  had  a  large  fleet  there  that  year.  I  should  say  between  six  and 
seven  handred  sail.  Six  handred,  I  should  say,  would  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  from  the  information  you  receive,  and  from  what 
yon  see,  and  the  practical  knowledge  yon  possess,  to  give  a  fair  state- 
meat  regarding  the  average  nnmb^  of  the  American  flt^et  in  the  bay  t— 
A.  I  sboald  say  there  would  be  six  handred.  Of  course  we  talk  the 
matter  over  amongst  ourselves,  and  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opia* 
km  on  the  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel  t — A.  It  was  very 
large.  It  was  not  lees  than  600  or  700  barrels.  Some  vessels  took  as 
many  as  1,500  barrels  that  year* 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  special  reference  to  the  places  where  yon 
fished.  Did  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places! — ^A.  I^o;  very 
many  vessels  did  not  fish  around  the  Magdalen  Island  that  year. 

Q.  Where  did  the  majority  of  the  vessels  fish  that  year  t — A.  A  greal 
many  were  around  the  Cape  Breton  coast  and  the  bend  of  the  island. 
A  great  many  followed  the  fish  around  to  Flint  Island  and  Sydney  tor 
two  or  three  years  about  that  time. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  been  able  to  land  the  fish  at  Ganso  and  transship, 
could  you  have  made  the  third  trip  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible. 

Q.  You  will,  perhaps,  explain  f — A.  The  reason  why  is,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  do  so.  It  takes  about  three  weeks  to  make  a  trip.  In  those 
years  vessels  were  filled  up  in  20  and  25  days.  The  mackerel  were  very 
plenty,  and  they  considered  it  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  trip  to  go  home. 
In  fact,  the  captains  of  vessels  considered  it  folly  to  think  of  going  home. 
There  were  thousands  of  barrels  of  mackerel  on  the  wharves,  and  many 
vessels,  as  well  as  steamers,  to  carry  them  to  Gloucester.         .    ^^^1^ 
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Q.  Did  many  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  transship  Y — A.  A  great 
many  did.  The  whole  fleet  did  so,  as  far  as  I  know.  Very  few  of  them 
went  home.  ' 

Q.  It  was  generally  considered  by  those  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  to 
be  eqna)  to  the  loss  of  a  trip  to  go  home  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  year  1865  f-— A.  I  was  then  in  the  Alferetta  still ; 
her  captain  was  named  Cash. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  From  what  port  did  she  sail  f — A.  From  Gloucester. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Did  yon  make  much  cash  for  yourself  that  year  ! — A.  I  did  very 
fairly. 

Q.  At  whatjtime'did  you  start  f — A.  In  July ;  we  came  down  to  the 
bay  and  began  fishing. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Gloucester  !— A.  In  July ;  about  the  4th  of 
July.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  go  South  with  the  American  fleet  that  spring f — A.  No; 
I  was  waiting  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  fishing  to  commence. 

Q.  You  remained  idle  again  f — A.  Yes.  I  never  had  any  faith  in  the 
Southern  fishery.  I  never  saw  any  one  make  anything  but  very  little 
out  of  it.  You  had  to  do  considerable  work  for  not  much  value.  I  re- 
mained idle,  with  many  others. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  be  idle  to  going  there  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  theibay  fishery  began  you  sailed  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave!— A.  About  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  that 
yearf — A.  I  would  say  that  it  was  six  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Were  you  long  in  taking  the  first  catch  T — A.  We  took  it  in  about 
six  weeks.  Some  of  the  fish  we  caught  about  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  the  balance  between  Bustico  and  East  Point. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  f — A.  320  barrels. 

Q.  What  portion  were  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit,*and  what 
portion  outside  of  itf — A.  We  caught  most  of  them  inshore— very 
close  in. 

Q.  Was  it  within  the  three  miles  or  not  f — A.  Mostly  within ;  there 
might  have  been  fifty  barrels  taken  outside. 

Q.  And  with  that  exception  f — A.  The  balance  were  caught  between 
two  and  a  half  miles  and  half  a  mile  f^om  the  shore ;  that  trip  we  carried 
to  and  landed  at  the  Straits  of  Gaiiso. 

Q.  You  transshipped  again  T— A.  Yes ;  and  then  returned  to  the  bay. 
We  went  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  but  we  found  no  fish  there. 
From  there  we  returned  to  the  bend  of  the  island,  and  off  Malpeqne  we 
filled  up. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  fishing  in  the  bend  of  the  island  that 
season  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  Along  that  bend  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  American  vessels f — A.  Yes;  they  took  very  large  quantities  of 
mackerel — from  100  to  500  barrels  each. 

Q.  At  what  distance  were  they  taken  from  the  shore  Y — A.  Our  trip 
was  all  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  About  two  miles  was  the 
average  distance  off.  We  used  to  heave  the  vessels  to  and  raise  the 
fish  ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  we  would  lose  them  and  have  to  make 
sail. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  close  to  the  shore  when  you  commenced 
to  drift  T — A,  We  would  be  in  two  or  three  fathoms  of  water.    In  the 
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f  allf  after  the  15th  of  September,  the  winds  blow  sqaare  off  the  land,  and 
with  the  jib  down  and  the  mainsail  guide  out,  the  vessel  would  lay  still. 

Q.  At  what  distance  would  that  be  from  the  shore — where  there  were 
two  or  three  fathoms  of  water  f — A.  Not  over  half  a  mile. 

Q.  You  would  haul  down  the  jib  ? — A.  At  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  off 
shore,  the  vessels  would  usually  haul  down  the  jib  and  heave  to,  throw- 
ing out  bait.  After  a  time  the  mackerel  would  come  up  and  the  men 
would  fish  for  a  certain  time,  drifting  off  shore  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half.  We  never  fished  in  the  bend  of  the  river  except  with  an  off 
wind,  because  the  vessels  would  be  blown  on  the  shore  if  the  wind  blew 
on  the  land.  When  they  got  off  two  or  three  miles  they  usually  lost  the 
fish  and  would  have  to  make  sail  to  get  in  again. 

Q.  To  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  bulk  and  nearly  all  of  your  catch  was  obtained 
well  within  the  limits — does  that  remark  apply  to  the  whole  fleet  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  as  far  as  I  know,  t 

Q.  Had  yon  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether  this  was  the  case  t — 
A.tWe  were  amongst  the  other  vessels  and  went  (into  the  same  harbor. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  make  for  the  harbor  every  night  t — A.  Not 
every  night,  but  during  the  period  of  the  trip  we  were  in  the  harbor  a 
dozen  times,  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  that  the  second  tripf — A.  We  were  two  trips  that  year. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  fleet  for  the  season  t — A.  We 
did  not  consider  that  we  got  a  good  average  of  fish  that  year,  but  we 
secnred  670^ barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  And  [yon  thought  that  the  average  of  the  fleet  was  larger  f — A. 
Yes,  some  vessels  got  from  1,200  to  1,500  barrels  that  year. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  only  made  two  trips  that  year  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  transshipped  the  first  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  you  carried  back,  1  suppose,  to  Gloucester  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  carried  the  first  cargo  to  Gloucester,  how  woald 
it  have  fared  with  yont — A.  I  would  be  of  opinion  that  we  would  not 
have  likely  got  back  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  that  means  a  fishing 
trip ;  the  loss  of  a  fishing  trip.  That  would  be  about  the  history  of  it 
When  mackerel  were  plenty,  we  were  usually  not  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  in  American  schooners  in  making  a  trip. 

Q.  it  takes  about  the  same  time  to  go  home  as  to  make  a  trip  in  the 
bay!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  in  later  years  fish  in  American  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  these  American  fishing  vessels  all  report  themselves  in  com- 
ing through  the  gut  and  pay  light  dues? — A.  No;  they  did  not.  A 
great  many  of  them  took  a  special  pride  in  evading  the  light  dues. 
Many  used  to  come  through  at  night.  Sometimes  the  coast  of  Nova 
Sootia  was  very  foggy,  and  they  could  not  make  the  Straits  of  Canso, 
consequently  they  would  have  to  go  round  to  Gape  North,  off  Gape 
Breton. 

Q.  Would  others  go  through  the  gut  without  paying! — A.  If  they 
could  they  would. 

Q.  Did  theyf — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  fishermen  talk  about  having 
evaded  the  light  dues  alter  they  got  through  the  Straits  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  seines  at  that  time! — A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  and  had  only  the  right  to  fish  around 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  outside  the  limit  in  the  gulf,  being  excluded 
from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts  of  Gape  Breton,  Prince 
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Edward  Island,  and  Gasp^,  and  of  New  Brunswick,  what  wonld  be 
your  opinion  as  a  practical  man  of  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  1  Con  Id 
the  Americans  afford  to  come  to  fish  in  the  gulf  t — A.  My  opinion  of 
the  transaction  wonld  be  that  it  would  be  for  the  Americans  a  losing 
speculation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Americans  would  then  entertain 
the  project  of  coming  here  to  fish,  for  a  moment.  I  think  they— I 
would  try  some  other  business. 

Q.  Wonld  you,  as  a  practical  man,  invest  money  in  it  if  you  were  so 
excluded  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  Am  fond  of  speculation,  but  that 
would  be  too  desperate  for  me. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  opinion  is  entertained  by 
the  American  fishermen  t — A.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of  them 
on  the  subject,  and  they  all  considered  that  the  privilege  of  coming 
within  the  limits  as  of  especial  advantage  to  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion ;  have  they  expressed  any  to  yoa  f — A.  I 
have  had  conversation  with  them  on  the  point.  I  have  lived  more  or 
4e8s  oonti&nously  in  communication  with  the  American  fishermen,  and 
all  these  matters  are  talked  over  amongst  them,  Ev^y  phrase  of  the 
fishing  question  is  discussed  by  them. 

<2*  And  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  fishermen  about  their 
being  so  exclude  d  t  Would  they  prosecute  the  busiBess  at  all  under  these 
circamstaneesf — ^A.  One  gentleman,  Captain  Biniiey,  last  year  said  that 
be  coDsideFed  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shore 
a  very  great  advantage.  I  asked  him,  ^'  Suppose  you  were  excluded 
from  this  limit,  would  you  like  to  send  vessels  down  f  He  answered, 
^  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  inclined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  fishing  business  if  1  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  fishing  where  I 
^l^ise."  He  said  fishing  was  precarious  enough  as  it  was,  and  that  he 
found  it  hard  enough  to  get  a  trip  with  this  privilege. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  No.  1,  and  what  propor- 
tion No.  2,  and  what  proportion  No.  3 1 — A.  I  would  say  that  one4ialf 
w^mld  be  Nc.  1,  one  quarter  No.  2,  and  one  quarter  No.  3.  That  was 
my  experience  during  the  four  years  I  was  fishing. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  been  constantly  eugageid  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness t — ^A.  Yes;  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  your  experience  in  the  years  yon  actually  fished  and  since 
tallies? — A.  That  estimate  is  a  little  too  high  for  the  number  ones 
taken  in  boat-fishing ;  the  fish  thus  caught  do  not  ocmpare  with  those 
caught  in  our  own  vessels,  simply  because  more  care  is  taken  of  them 
in  the  latter. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  The  fishermen.  They  have  more  water  and  a  bet- 
rer  chance  to  take  care  of  them.  The  fish  caught  in  the  boats  are 
equally  good,  but  they  are  not  as  well  taken  care  of;  and,  consequently, 
there  are  not  so  many  number  ones  amongnt  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  prices  obtained  for  mackerel  during  the 
years  you  were  fishing  f — A.  They  were  very  large. 

Q.  What  did  numl^r  ones  sell  at?— A.  They  sold  sometimes  as  high 
as  $25. 

Q.  And  number  twos  ? — A.  They  brought  about  $20.  These  were  the 
highest  prices.  The  average  prices  would  be  about  $16  for  number 
ones,  about  $16  for  number  twos,  and  about  $12  for  number  threes. 

Q.  And  they  did  range  at  times  as  high  as  $25? — A.  We  got  $25  for 
SOBM  of  our  trips. 

Q.  The  prices  for  mackerel  fluctuate  considerably  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  catch  is  not  large,  the  price  goes  npt-^A.  Bzaetly.  It  is 
governed,  of  coarse,  by  the  quantity  on  band  and  the  fishing  prospects. 
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Q.  SapposiDg  thfet  the  Americans  were  altogether  excladed  from 
comiug  into  and  fishing  on  onr  coasts^  what  wonUl  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure  as  regards  our  own  fishermen  ?— A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  them. 

Q.  Even  supposing  we  paid  a<luty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  fish  sent  to  the 
United  States!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?  Explain. — A.  I  for  one  would  not  consider  it  a  hardship 
to  have  to  pay  the  duty,  because  we  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
market ;  we  would  pay  the  duty,  but,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  the 
consumers  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Wby  would  you  have  a  monopoly  t — A.  Because  our  own  vessels 
and  boats,  and  not  the  Americans,  would  supply  the  American  market. 

Q.  Would  not  the  Americans  catch  enough  fish  in  their  waters  to  sup- 
ply their  market? — A.  I  consider  the  American  waters  almost  worthless 
fi>r  fishing  purposes.  Sotietimas  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  fish 
canght  tl^e,  but  tiie  history  of  this  fishery,  as  far  as  I  am  awate,  shows 
that  they  do  not  ooant  on  it  themselves  as  a  means  of  finding  sufficient 
business  for  their  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  catches  taken  theve 
hAve  been  birge  T— *  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fhct,  this  is  your  opinion  t — A.  These 
are  the  only  years  in  my  recollection  whea  anything  like  enough  Ash 
hsve  been  caught  to  correspond  with  the  expenditure  rendeieil  neoes- 
sary  by  the  trips. 

Q.  Do  you  kDow  at  what  distance  from  the  shore  the  Amerioan  eatohes 
are  taken  T  Do  they  come  in  as  close  to  their  sh^ce  as  they  do  to  oars  ! 
— A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  do  n^t  I  have  never  fished  on  the  Amer- 
ioan shore,  but  still  I  have  seen  them  fishing,  and  th^y  do  so  fifty  or  sixty 
Biles  out  (torn  tlie  shore,  on  the  banks. 

Q.  On  what  banks  f—-A.  The  banks  that  lie  between  Thatcher's  Idand 
and  southeast  ot  Thatcher's  Island. 

Q.  With  respect  to  these  two  extraordinary  years,  do  yon  know  whether 
the  fish  were  taken  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  coast — far  out— or  Ibc 
Side  that  limit  f— A.  On  this  point,  I  oaly  know  what  I  have  been  told 
by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  You  8|>eak  from  hearsay  f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  way  I  know  any- 
thing about  it.  They  told  me  that  they  canght  most  of  their  fish  on  the 
Amwican  shore  in  very  deep  waller. 

Q.  In  what  way  t— A.  With  purse-seines. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  bnd  ? — ^A.  Out  of  sight  of  the  land — 
some  of  them.  I  was  talking  some  time  ago  with  Gapt.  Neil  MePhee, 
who  is  an  island  man,  but  captain  of  one  of  the  American  vessels,  and 
I  got  this  information  from  him. 

Q.  Where  is  he  f— A.  He  has  gone  to  the  Orand  Banks.  He  was  in 
Halifax  yesterday. 

Q.  What  schooner  does  he  command  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
I  believe  that  ber  name  is  Oarl  Schurz. 

Q.  It  is  an  American  vessel  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  island  man  f — A.  A  native  of  Prince  Ed* 
ward  Island. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 
Q.  What  did  yon  do  In  1866 1 — ^A.  I  was  purchasing  fish  during  that 
year. 
Q.  You  did  not  go  with  the  fleet f— A.  I  eanght  fish  in  18€p.  ^^^T/^ 
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Q.  And  then  you  oommeuced  trading  for  fisb  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Purchasiug  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  t — A.  That  year,  I  was  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  east  of  Souris. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  interested  in  the  fishing  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  the  fleet  that  year ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
done  so  more  or  less  ever  since  I  entered  the  business. 

Q.  What  number  of  vessels  came  in  the  fleet  to  the  gulf  that  year — 
1866  f — A.  It  was  about  the  same  as  when  I  was  fishing,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  vessels,  and,  in  conversation  with 
men  I  knew,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  very  large  fleet  in  the  gulf. 
They  used  to  call  the  fleet  which  came  to  the  bay,  the  year  I  was  fishing, 
a  pretty  large  one. 

Q.  About  six  hundred  came  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  fls  that  as  about  the  number? — A.  I  cannot  be  so  positive  for 
that  year  as  for  the  other.  I  saw  some  of  the  vessels,  however,  and  I 
conversed  with  a  great  many  of  the  captains,  who  told  me  that  the  fleet 
was  about  the  same  in  number.  Probably  it  numbered  about  six  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  What  proportion  put  in  to  Price  Edward  Island  that  year? — A. 
Probably  250  sail. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  fishing  T — A.  They  fished  so  much  that  we  used 
to  have  to  get  out  of  their  way  sometimes,  when  we  would  be  out  in 
boats  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  they  not  get  out  of  your  way  f — A.  They  make  it  a  iioint  to 
compel  us  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  make  good  catches  that  yearf^A.  I  think  they 
were  pretty  fair.  I  myself  saw  them  taking  very  large  decks  right  where 
I  was  fishing.  They  took  as  many  as  ninety  barrels  in  one  day  right  in 
amongst  our  boats.  I  have  seen  them  take  very  large  quantities  of  fish 
right  amongst  our  boats. 

Q.  In  1866  were  you  prosecuting  the  fishery  business  on  shore  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  year's  fishing,  as  far  as  the  shore  fish- 
ing in  boats  was  concerned  f — A.  A  very  large  quantity  of  mackerel  was 
taken. 

Q.  By  the  shoremen  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  generally  fish  t — A..  As  far 
as  I  know,  touching  this  fishing,  they  never  go  over  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  shore,  and  they  often  fish  within  a  inlle  and  a  half  of  it. 

Q.  Are  the  best  fishing-grounds  considered  to  be  within  a  mile  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  boat-fishing,  captain,  can  you  give  the  Gom- 
mission  any  information  a«  to  the  increase  in  the  iiumber  of  boats  and 
ncien  engaged  in  it,  say  during  the  past  ten  years! — A.  I  think  that  the 
number  has  very  matorialiy  increased  during  this  i>eriod,  probably  100 
per  cent.    The  increase  has  been  at  least  75  per  cent. 

Q.  1  want  some  idra  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  these  boats. — A. 
They  vary  from  16  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  manned  by  from 
two  to  five  men.  In  the  large  boats  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
seven  men. 

Q.  What  do  they  cost!— A.  From  $25  to  $500.  The  former  is  a  very 
cheap  kind  of  dory. 

Q.  Are  boats  used  more  extensively  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  ! — 
A.  Small  boats  are  very  much  in  use  there,  owing  to  their  having  no 
harbora ;  they  haul  the  boats  on  shore.    At  the  northern  end  of  the 
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island  tliey  are  luucb  larger.    Id  this  part  I  sapiK)se  that  their  average 
cost  is  $300.    We  have  to  haul  them  ou  shore. 

Q.  Where  there  are  harbors  the  fishermen  use  larger  boats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  nuderstand  that  from  the  year  1866  downwards  you  have  been 
engaged  in  this  fishing? — A.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  three  years, 
when  I  was  absent  from  the  island. 

Q.  What  years  were  these?— A.  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  I  was  also 
absent  during  the  winter  of  1809. 

Q.  But  leaving  ont  those  years  ? — A.  Leaving  them  out,  I  have  been 
engaged  ever  since  1862  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.*Were  the  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  kept  off  the  coast 
during  any  of  these  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  in  this  respect? — A.  That  this  was  a 
very  great  annoyance  to  them.  They  often  watched  for  an  opportanity 
to  enjoy  good  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  Did  they  absolutely  abstain  from  coming  within  the  limits  or  not? — 
A.  There  were  not  enough  cutters  to  keep  them  off. 

Q.  In  some  instances  they  did  come  inside  the  limit  ? — A.  Yes.  When 
the  cutter  came  to  one  place,  they  would  go  to  some  other  place. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  number  of  boats  and  men  engaged  in  the  shore 
fishery  has  increased.  Has  the  catch  increased  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent f — A.  It  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  boats. 

Q.  In  quite  the  same  ratio? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  say  the  number  of  boats  had  increased — 
100  per  cent.? — A.  1  would  say  that  this  has  been  the  case  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  fish  caught  by  these  boats  have  been  ob- 
tained within  three  miles  of  land  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  under  the  treaty  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  in  the  harbors  of  British  North  America,  and  of  trans- 
shipping fish,  is  valued  very  highly  by  them,  is  it  not? — A.  I  consider 
it  next  to  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  these  waters.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
privileges  they  have^*  it  is  the  next  best. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  will  explain  why  ? — A.  When  they  come  down  with 
a  certain  amount  of  provisions  and  begin  taking  fish,  after  a  certain 
time  their  provisions  and  wood  and  water  are  exhausted,  and,  of  course, 
if  they  could  not  resort  to  Dominion  harbors  to  replenish,  they  wonld 
have  to  return  home,  and  they  then  might  as  well  carry  their  trips 
home. 

Q.  Leaving  out  water,  wood,  and  fuel,  because  they  have  a  right  to 
procure  these  in  our  harbors  outside  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty,  and 
assuming  that  they  had  only  the  right  to  obtain  these  supplies  on  our 
shores,  what  would  be  the  result  ? — A.  They  are  nnder  the  same  ne- 
cessity to  get  their  supplies  hero  as  to  land  their  mackerel  when  they 
have  filled  up  their  vessels.  Of  course  they  require  supplies,  and  this 
is  as  much  benefit  to  them  as  the  right  to  land  mackerel. 

Q.  What  supplies  do  they  require  ? — A.  The  provisions  they  must 
necessarily  useon  their  fishing  voyages,  such  as  pork,  butter,  flonr,  beef, 
and  potatoes.  They  get  a  very  great  quantity  of  vegetables  around  our 
island. 

Q.  Are  they  considered  necessary  to  these  fishermen  ? — A.  The  own- 
ers of  these  vessels  have  to  furnish  the  men  with  the  best  possible  kind 
of  provisions ;  if  the  men  are  put  on  what  they  call  salt  provisions, 
they  pretty  soon  rebel  against  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  captains 
have  to  look  for  fresh  meats  and  vegetables  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
for  them.  .  , 
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Q.  Is  this  privilege  of  purchasing  supplies,  which  the  American  fish- 
ermen now  enjoy,  highly  prized  by  them  1 — A.  Yes,  very  highly  indeed. 

Q.  By  themselves  f — A.  Yes,  and  very  highly. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  by  the  island  fishermen  ? — A.  They  use  their 
own  bait.  Sometimes  they  purchase  American  bait ;  they  use  herriugs 
and  clams  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Which  bait  is  it  they  use  most  generally  f — A.  I  think  that  the 
island  fishermen  use  our  own  more  than  American  bait. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  the  herring  T — A.  In  our  own  waters. 

Q.  Where  does  a  vessel  fitted  out,  say  from  Gloucester,  secure  salt, 
supposing  that  she  makes  more  than  one  trip! — A.  It  is  furnished 
wherever  they  transship. 

Q.  Oan  they  carry  enough  salt  with  them  t — ^A.  In  refitting,  they  take 
with  them  everything  required  for  a  second  voyage,  including  salt  and 
barrels,  provisions  and  outfittings. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  to  any  extent  around  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton  f — A.  It  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pnrsuf^  it  in  these  waters  ! — A.  Yes ;  off  Gape 
North,  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  American  trawlers. 

Q.  Gape  North  is  off  Gape  Breton  T — A.  It  is  the  north  cape  of 
Breton. 

Q.  Where  do  these  trawlers  get  their  bait! — A.  They  catch  it  around 
the  «oast  of  Newfonndland ;  and  sometimes  at  St.  Peter's  Island  and  at 
Tignish  Bay.    St  Peter's  Island  is  near  Gbarlottetown. 

Q.  In  the  Hillsborough  Bay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  trawlers  use  t — ^A.  Herring. 

Q.  I  believe  that  herring  are  very  plentiful  around  the  coasts  of 
PriiBoe  Edward  Inland,  Gape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  There  are  large  quantities  of  them  on  these  sboros  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  the  c^  fishery  be  carried  on  without  herring  bait  t — A. 
I  oonsider  this  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  How  many  trawlers  would  be  engaged  fishing  for  «od,  sa^  acoond 
Gape  North  t-^A.  There  would  probably  be  45  or  50  sail. 

Q«  Do  they  get  all  their  herring  from  our  British  American  waters  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  cod  trawlers  f — A.  They  aver- 
age about  seventy  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  halibut  fishing  about  these  coasts! — A.  It  is  not 
followed  much  in  the  bay  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  but  they  catch  some 
halibut  there. 

Q.  Are  many  engaged  in  this  fishery  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  many 
being  specially  engaged  in  this  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  halibut 
fiflfaeryt— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  cod  trawlers  who  use  herring  bait  require  anything  else — 
where  do  they  get  their  ice?* A.  Around  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  lind 
sometimes  around  the  island. 

Q.  Is  that  a  necessary  article  for  the  fishermen  to  have  f — A.  They 
can  only  keep  their  fish  by  means  of  ice. 

Q.  They  must  have  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  catch  herring  themselves  I— A.  I  think 
that  they  do  sometimes.  I  am  sure  they  do  so.  I  have  seen  them  catch- 
ing herring. 

Q.  For  bait!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  purchase  this  bait? — A.  Yes;  they  do 
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not  reqnire  to  have  the  outfit  necessary  to  catch  herring  if  they  bay 
them.  They  do  not  need  to  have  seines  for  the  purpose,  or  so  many  men 
as  otherwise  would  be  requisite. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  American  fleet,  by  dressing  on  board  the  mack- 
erel caught  by  them,  and  throwing  the  ofifal  directly  into  the  water  on 
the  mackerel  fishing  grounds,  injure  the  fishing  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I 
think  it  does  the  grounds  material  injury. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  dress  the  mackerel  they  catch  t — A.  They  take 
the  fish  on  shore  and  dress  them  at  the  stages. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  dress  them  on  the  grounds! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Materially  injuring  them  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Explain. — ^A.  The  stuff  thus  thrown  off  goes  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is 
in  aboal  water,  where  they  UAually  catch  the  fisih ;  there  is  not  much  tide, 
and  the  mackerel  do  not  like  it. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  this  offal  tiirown  overbooirdt — A.  Very  gveat 
quantities,  when  the  fleets  are  large ;  about  one-fourth  of  a  mackerel  is 
offal. 

Q.  What  is  thrown  overboard  stieks  to  the  bottom  f — A.  Yes.  Some- 
times these  vessels  catch  something  like  75  bacrels  a  day ;  and  some- 
times two  or  three  hundred  sail  are  fishing  to^tlier  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  After  a  fleet  has  dressed  the  da^'s  eatoh  and  thrown  the  offal  over 
board,  will  the  boats  find  fish  there  the  next  day ! — ^A.  Not  usually 
Ifae  American  fishermen  usually  mak^  it  a  point  when  th€^  have  caught 
fiflfa,  to  get  under  weigh  and  set  sails  in  the  position  called  jogging,  and 
thus  the  vessel  works  out  of  the  quarter  where  the  lish  have  been  taken. 
Consequently  the  o£Eal  is  thrown  over  in  a  different  place.  Usually 
when  the  fish  are  dressed,  they  sail  back  to  the  lypot  where  they  had 
been  fishing.  I  have  known  American  captains  keep  the  ofEal  on  deok 
until  they  were  a  sufficient  distance  away  from  the  grounds,  and  then 
throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  This  was  done  from  fear  of  injuring  the  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with  the  offal  f — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  on  the  mackerel  t — A.  The  usual  effect,  save 
when  the  fish  are  bitiog  well,  is  to  cause  the  mackerel  to  sink  and  go 
awaty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  cod  trawlers  do  the  same  thing  f — A.  They 
have  a  place  specially  built  on  deck  to  keep  the  offal  in  during  the  voy- 
age. When  they  make  what  they  call  a  berth,  sailing  from  one  spot  to 
another,  they  throw  it  overboard,  but  they  make  it  a  point  to  keep  it  on 
deck  when  fishing  in  one  particular  locality. 

Q.  This  throwing  of  offal  overboard  has  a  prejudicial  effect? — A.  Yes; 
this  is  proven  by  experience.  The  fishermen  cannot  catch  fish  when 
they  throw  the  offal  overboard. 

Q.  It  injures  the  particular  spot  where  it  is  thrown  t — A.  Certainly. 
Tbe  fishermen  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  fishing  where  they  have 
thrown  it  overboard.    They  then  sail  to  another  place. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  place  is  concerned  it  is  ruined  for  fishing  purposes, 
as  far  as  anybo<ly  else  is  concerned  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  were  four  or  five  years  in  Gloucester  with  American 
vessels,  did  you  notice  whether  they  made  such  large  catches  when 
such  high  prices  prevailed,  aud  whether  the  wealth  of  the  place  was 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  f^A.  Yes;  it  was  materially  increased; 
some  men  who  were  poor  when  I  went  there  were  owners  of  firms  when 
Heft. 
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Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  the  bay  fishing  T — A.  Capt  Andrew  Lay- 
ton  was  reported  to  be  part  owner  of  a  vessel  in  1862  ^  and  when  I  left 
there  he  was  established  with  seven  or  eight  vessels,  with  a  firm. 

Q.  Due  to  his  prosecution  of  the  bay  fishery  t — A.  Yes.  In  1863,  he 
had  a  vessel  bnilt  at  a  cost  of  $14,000 ;  he  sold  her  that  fall  at  St. 
Peter's  for  the  same  amoant  of  money,  and  he  declared  that  he  cleared 
in  the  business  that  year  the  price  he  had  paid  for  this  vessel.  Other 
men  I  also  knew  made  money. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  what  year  was  this  T— A.  In  1863  or  1864. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  f — A.  When  I  went  there  Oapt.  Joseph 
Bowe,  also  a  fisherman,  was  part  owner  in  a  firm  of  the  schooner  Ells- 
worth, and  when  I  left  there  he  ran  a  mackerel  firm  owning  seven  or 
eight  vessels,  and  well  established.  I  knew  several  others  who  were 
similarly  successful,  but  I  have  forgotten  their  names. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  mackerel  firm  f — A.  An  establishment  fitting 
out  seven  or  eight  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  fishery  busi- 
ness in  the  bay  or  wherever  desired. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  there  are  more  instances  to  your  knowledge 
than  those  yon  have  mentioned  t — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  their 
names. 

Q.  Was  this  distribution  of  wealth  general,  or  not  T — ^A.  I  think  that 
in  this  year  Gloucester  was  built  up  100  per  cent.  It  increased  in  wealth 
to  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Q.  From  what  did  it  proceed  ? — A.  From  this  fishing. 

Q.  Where! — A.  In  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  considered  fish- 
ing on  the  American  shore  in  those  years  to  be  worthless.  Captains  of 
vessels  could  not  get  crews  to  go  fishing  on  the  American  shore. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  In  what  years  did  wealth  increase  100  per  cent,  in  Gloucester  ? — A . 
From  1862  to  1866. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  give  us  any  information  about 
the  habits  of  mackerel — their  spawning  or  feeding  places? — A.  Well, 
from  the  time  they  leave  Cape  May,  I  know  more  or  less  about  their 
course. 

Q.  Describe  it. — A.  They  make  their  first  appearance  ofif  Gape  May, 
where  the  American  fishermen  go  to  catch  them,  starting  out  about  the 
1st  of  May  and  following  them  along  until  about  the  1st  of  June. 
Then  they  come  off  Cape  Cod,  and  from  there  they  strike  on  Cape 
Sable  and  down  the  Nova  Scotian  shore. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  When  ! — A.  They  usually  strike  there  about  the  first  of  June. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  When  are  they  caught  oif  Cape  May  !— A.  In  May.  The  fisher- 
men commence  operations  toward  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  1st  of 
May,  and  the  shoal  is  then  moving  along  toward  Cape  Cod,  and  from 
there  they  strike  over  toward  Cape  Sable. 

Q.  When  are  they  found  near  Cape  Cod !— A.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fishing  season  and  about  the  1st  of  June^between  the  Ist 
and  10th  of  June. 
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Q.  And  ^hen  do  they  strike  Oape  Sable  f — A.  Very  shortly  after- 
ward ;  and  they  follow  the  Nova  Scotian  shore  dowo.  They  seem  to 
keep  moving  right  along. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  follow  them  up  t — ^A.  The  fish  seem  to  keep 
right  along ;  some  moving  aronnd  Oape  North  and  more  throngh  the 
Straits  of  Oanso,  coming  thence  into  the  bay. 

Q.  When  they  are  running  along  the  American  coast  are  they  as 
close  inshore  as  they  are  on  our  coast,  or  not  t — A.  They  are  not  usu- 
ally HO  close  in.  They  have  no  particular  places  of  resort  there,  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  move  along  from  fifty  miles  out  to  within  close  limits  of 
the  shore.    They  are  caught  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  When  do  they  reach  the  Gulf  Y— A.  About  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
later  than  at  that  date. 

Q.  At  about  what  date  f — A.  The  whole  of  them  do  not  come  together. 
Of  course,  they  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  arrive. 

Q.  Do  they  move  straight  onwards,  or  stop  on  their  way  T — A.  They 
seem  to  move  onward  all  the  time.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  when  the 
American  fishing  vessels  are  off  Oape  May  they  have  to  follow  the  fish 
toward  the  north,  or  Gloucester,  coming  in  this  direction. 

Q.  And  they  get  into  our  bay  at  about  what  date  I — A.  Between  the 
5th  and  15th  of  June. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  go  t — A.  They  follow  bay  up  to  Bay  Ohaleurs, 
and  seem  to  spawn  up  there  about  the  first  of  July,  or  along  there ;  per- 
haps they  do  so  earlier  than  the  first  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  you  find  little  mackerel  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  t — A. 
About  the  first  of  September. 

Q.  Are  they  very  numerous T — A.  Yes;  some  years  they  are. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  it. — A.  They  are  as  thick  as  they  possibly 
could  be;  the  water  is  full  of  them.  They  are  then  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  length. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  leave  the  Gulf  f — ^A.  They  commence  to  do  so 
in  October,  and  some  of  the  last  school  do  not  leave  until  November. 

Q.  And  where  do  they  gof — A.  They  return,  and  seem  to  trace  the 
same  course  right  back — and  they  are  caught  off  the  Nova  Scotian  coast 
on  their  way  back  with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  seines.  The  fishermen 
sometimes  follow  them  as  far  as  Flint  Island,  down  at  Scatari,  on  the 
southeastern  part  of  Oape  Breton. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  T — A.  I  think 
it  was  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Q.  What  are  the  indications  with  regard  to  the  fishing  this  year  T — A. 
The  indications  are  that  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  mackerel  in  the 
bay.    Immense  quantities  of  them  school  every  day. 

Q.  Have  the  catches  on  the  boats  been  large  f — A.  Very  large.  The 
boats  with  three  men  each,  have  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
as  many  as  2,500  mackerel  in  a  day. 

Q.  Is  this  in  the  bay  f— A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  would  go  to  a  barrel  f — A.  I  suppose  proba- 
bly 200  or  225  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  Has  the  American  fleet  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  bay  this 
spring  f — ^A.  Yes ;  in  very  large  numbers.  Most  of  them  this  year  have 
seines. 

Q.  What  number  of  this  fleet  would  be  there  this  year,  do  you  sup- 
pose f — A.  I  have  not  formed  any  idea  save  from  what  has  been  told  me. 
Some  of  them  with  whom  I  conversed  say  that  the  whole  fleet  is  coming. 
I  asked  a  captain  of  a  vessel  how  many  there  were,  and  I  was  told  the 
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fleet  nambered  nine  hundred  sail.    They  said  they  were  doing  nothing 
on  their  own  shore,  and  that  most  of  them  have  seinee. 

Q.  How  many  have  arrived  at  the  island  so  farf — A.  They  were 
arriving  there  fast  when  we  left  The  evening  previous  to  onr  depart- 
ure, there  wae  a  strong  wind  to  the  north,  and  qnite  a  number,  forty  or 
fifty,  came  in  for  shelter  where  I  live,  and  seven  eights  of  them  had 
s^nes.  Some  of  them,  in  a  week,  caught  three  hundred  barrels  of  fish 
in  the  bay  with  seines.  One  vessel  threw  a  seine  around  a  very  large 
school  and  found  it  so  large  that  they  had  to  cut  it.  It  was  estimate 
to  contain  1,000  barrels.  This  was  off  St  Peter's.  The  seine  got  caught 
in  the  bottom  and  they  could  not  purse  it.  They  had  to  go  to  St.  Pet^s 
Harbor  to  mend  it.  Off  East  Point,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  Oapt 
Charles  Lee  took  180  barrels  with  one  haul  of  a  seine.  I  do  not  know 
the  length  of  his  schooner,  but  she  was  in  at  Souris. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 
Q.  He  is  a  Gloucester  man  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Daries : 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  this  season  f — A.  When  I  left  there  three 
or  tour  vessels,  loaded  by  means  of  seines,  had  passed  through  the 
gut 

Q.  They  had  gone  home  loaded  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Gloucester!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  probable  effect  which 
seining  will  have  on  our  fishing! — A.  We  have  such  still  currents  and 
still  water,  that  I  believe  their  use  will  end  in  the  total  destruction  of 
oar  fisheries. 

Q.  We  have  such  still  water  f— A.  We  have  such  shoal  water  and 
still  currents  that  the  fish  play  inside  near  the  shore.  As  a  consequence, 
seining  will  drive  the  whole  of  them  off  and  keep  them  out  of  the  bay 
altogether. 

Q.  What  are  these  seines  like  ! — A.  A  seine  is  a  large  net  It  is 
supposed  to  be  about  180  fathoms  in  length.  I  have  asked  a  great 
many  American  fishermen  what  their  average  length  was,  and  they 
said  180  fathoms  |  they  are  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and 
a  running  string  is  placed  around  them,  and  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  made.  They  haul  the  bottom  tight,  and  everything  in- 
side the  inclosure  is  secured,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  They  haul  the  bottom  tight!— A.  Yes;  with  a  running  string. 
That  is  the  principle  of  it  The  ropes  are  reeved  on  a  block  in  the  sein- 
ing boat.  The  crew  haul  one-half  on  each  rope,  and  the  bottom  being 
drawn  tight,  all  the  fish  entangled  are  inclosed — cod,  mackerel,  herring, 
or  whatever  else  there  may  be  inside. 

Q.  When  inclosed,  how  do  they  gather  the  fish  up ! — A.  By  means 
of  boats. 

Q.  And  do  they  lump  the  fish  together!— A.  The  fish  are  all  the 
time  getting  into  a  smaller  inclosure. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  these  seines !— A.  They  arc 
smaller  thau  the  mackerel.  This  makes  it  handier  to  haul  the  seine 
into  the  boat.  The  meshes  are  made  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  or 
iaside  of  two  inches  at  least 

Q.  When  they  haul  the  seine,  do  they  gather  in  the  fish — ^large  and 
small! — A.  They  secure  every thiog  takeu  in  the  seine. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  these  fish  ! — A.  They  take  out  the  mack- 
erel and  let  the  rest  go. 
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Q.  Do  the  rest  get  oif  alive! — A.  They  are  dead,  of  coarse;  they  are 
choked,  and  they  die,  if  not  then,  inside  of  a  few  hours. 

Q.  Yon  consider  that  the  use  of  nets  will  in  a  short  time  utterly  de- 
stroy our  fisheries  f — A.  Yes.  In  our  still  waters,  owing  to  their  want 
of  current,  the  fish  are  more  easily  seen.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  the  use  of  seines  is  one  reason  why  the 
fish  have  left  the  American  shore,  and  I  believe  that  their  employment 
will  have  a  still  more  injurious  effect  on  our  shores,  owing  to  our  shoal 
wat€r,  and  the  fact  that  our  currents  are  not  so  strong  as  these  on  the 
American  coast. 

Q.  Consequently  the  fish  are  more  easily  seen. — A.  Yes.  Some  of 
the  American  captains  told  me  they  would  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  in 
getting  up  fi^h  here,  were  their  seines  not  too  long  and  deep. 

Q.  For  our  shoal  water  t — A.  Yes.  Some  take  the  central  portion  of 
the  seine  right  out  and  sew  the  arms  together,  and  they  seem  to  catoh 
the  fish  much  faster  now. 

Q.  What' chance  for  catching  fish  will  the  boat-fishers  have  along 
fihore  in  the  presence  of  the  seines  f — A.  I  think  the  latter  will  utterly 
destroy  the  fishing  and  break  up  the  schools,  driving  them  seaward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  hernag' 
fishery  is  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  go  on  shore  there  to  carry  it  onf — A.  Until 
within  the  last  three  years  they  used  to  catch  the  fish  there  by  hauling 
seines,  throwing  the  seine  around  a  school  and  having  lines  attached  to 
the  shore^  A  number  of  crews  would  haul  them  on  shore }  but  now 
they  are  caught  with  purse  seines  away  out  in  the  bay,  similar  to  mack- 
erel. The  majority  of  the  fish  taken  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  were 
caught  by  hauling  seines  on  shore. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  privilege  offered  to  the  colonists  to  fit  out 
vessels  and  fish  In  American  waters — would  yon  give  the  Oommission 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  Jt  is  a  boon  or  privilege  of  any  value  to  us, 
or  not  t^A.  I  consider  the  American  fishing  grounds  wholly  valueless. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  this  fishing,  knows  that  it  is  better 
to  fish  in  onr  own  waters  than  to  fit  out  vessels  to  go  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles  with  the  chances  of  catching  less  fish  there  than  they  would 
at  home.  Besides,  from  my  knowledge  of  American  waters,  I  consider 
that  there  are  more  vessels  in  those  waters  now  than  there  is  room  for, 
independent  of  the  fleet  that  is  in  the  b^.  There  is  a  lot  of  small 
craft  catching  fresh  fish  in  that  quarter.  There  are  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  little  hookers  of  30  and  40  tons  along  that  shore  in  every  con- 
ceivable place  catching  all  kinds  of  fish.  I  think  that  a  British  vessel 
would  have  no  chance  at  all  amongst  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  their  waters  are  overstocked  with  craft  t — A.  More 
vessels  are  there  than  there  is  room  for.  This  was  the  case  until  this 
year. 

Q.  As  to  the  menhaden  bait  caught  off  the  American  shore,  how 
and  where  are  they  taken  t — A.  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  captain,  what  the  price  of  mackerel  is  this 
year  f  Has  the  failure  of  the  American  fisheries  had  any  effect  on  it  t — 
A.  Ye^;  I  think  that  it  has  had  considerable  effect  on  their  value; 
mackerel  which  were  worth  $6  are  now  worth  $15.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  American  fisheries. 
Fish  which  were  quoted  at  $6  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  are 
now  quoted  at  $15.  Of  course,  mackerel  are  of  a  little  better  quality 
now.    Number  threes  will  now  probably  bring  $12,  when  at  the  begin- 
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niog  of  the  season  they  sold  for  $6,  and  namber  twos  are  quoted  as 
high  as  $15. 

Q.  What  are  namber  ones  worth  ? — A.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  quo- 
tation for  ones. 

Q.  Is  the  codfishing  on  the  island  coasts  very  extensive !— A.  Yes  ^ 
very. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  prosecuted  to  any  large  extent  f — A.  A  very  large 
namber  of  people  are  employed  on  the  codfishing  vessels. 

Q.  Around  our  shores  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  many  boats  employed  in  this  fishing? — A.  Yes ;  a  very  great 
number,  probably  1,200. 

Q.  Around  the  island?— A.  Yes;  and  the  number  is  even  greater 
than  that. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  f — A.  They  are  taken 
half  a  mile  to  four  miles  off.  Most  of  them  are  taken  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  shore. 

Q.  In  very  large  quantities? — ^A.  Very  large  quantities  of  codfish. 

Q.  Are  those  codfishing  boats  larger  than  mackerel-fishing  boats  ? — 
A.  About  the  same  size.  The  majority  of  the  fish  are  taken  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.    The  main  school  is  there. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  during  the  first  trip  you  made  in 
1862  there  was  not  any  portion  of  the  mackerel  caught  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore. — A.  No';  that  was  the  fall  trip. 

Q.  That  you  took  particular  notice  of,  I  suppose? — A.  There  was 
nothing  particular  about  it.  I  remember  where  we  were  fishing,  which 
is  about  all  the  particular  notice  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  You  sts^rted  fishing  where  you  found  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  school  of  fish,  and  you  let  the  vessel  drift,  I  suppose  ?— A.  We  went 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  caught  nothing ;  we  then  came  back  to 
the  bend  of  the  island  and  fished  for  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  You  caught  nothing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands?—  A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing  at  the  bend  of  the  island  you  found  fish 
and  let  your  vessel  drift  ? — A.  Drift  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  fish  inshore  unless  the  wind  was  offshore  ? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  drift?— A.  For  an  hour,  probably. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  drift  in  one  hour  ?— A.  Not  more  than  one 
mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half;  it  would  altogether  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  wind. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  small  distance  to  drift  in  one  hour  ? — A.  Not 
when  there  is  no  tide.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will  fish  from  morning  to 
night  and  drift  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  the  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  small  distance  to  drift,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  an 
hour? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  not  they  usually  drift  more  than  that  ? — A.  It  is  about  a  fair 
rate;  that  is  what  a  vessel  will  usually  drift,  taking  one  day  with  another. 
Sometimes  they  will  not  drift  200  yards  in  an  hour. 

Q.  How  often  a  day  did  you  have  to  stop  fishing  and  tack  inshore  ? — 
A.  About  five  or  six  times  in  the  fall,  sometimes  oftener,  but  never  less 
than  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  fish  f — A.  We  fish  while  it  is  daylight. 

Q.  From  daylight  to  dark  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  in  July  here  would  be  how  many  hours? — A.  16  hours. 

Q.  You  would  be  fishing  16  hours  and  would  have  to  come  back  half 
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a  dozen  times  inshore,  and  yon  still  think  that  yon  did  all  that  inside 
three  miles  of  the  shore t — A.  Speakiug  about  that  trip,  I  am  certain 
of  it 

Q.  That  it  was  all  done  t^  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  motive  to  notice  the  distance  from  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  no  prohibition  at  that  time? — A.  There  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  fish  where  we  pleased,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  could 
not  find  fish  anywhere  else. 

Q.  You  are  prepared  as  a  matter  of  recollection  to  say  that  you  never 
caught  fish  that  summer  more  than  three  miles  from  shore  t — A.  That  is 
so,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Q.  And  your  mind  is  clear  and  satisfied  about  itt — A.  Quite  clear. 

Q.  What  bait  did  you  have  that  summer  t — A.  Fogies. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  them  with  you  from  Gloucester  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  not  got  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  t — 
A.  It  was  Martin  Whalen. 

Q.  Was  what  you  say  of  yourself  true  of  the  whole  of  the  fleet  fishing 
alongside  of  you? — A.  There  was  a  considerable  number  fishing  with  us. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  At  Gape  Breton  there  was  a  very  large  fleet, 
probably  300  sail  at  a  time.    They  all  fished  in  the  same  locality. 

Q.  And  all  duriug  the  16  hours  you  kept  within  3  miles? — A.  As  it 
got  later  in  the  year  the  days  got  shorter. 

Q.  Dunug  the  whole  of  the  days,  long  or  short,  the  fleet  kept  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  They  had  to  do  so,  for  in  the  fall  they  can- 
not catch  fish  outside. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  American  fleet  of  300  sail  kept  through 
the  whole  loug  summer  days  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  do  you  ? — 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory ;  my  memory  is  clear  on  the  point. 

Q.  So  that  none  of  that  American  fleet  off  the  bend  of  the  island,  of 
300  sail,  caught  any  mackerel  outside  three  miles  from  the  shore  ? — A. 
lam  speaking  especially  of  our  own  vessel.  I  have  good  reason  to  re- 
member the  action  of  our  own  vessel  more  than  the  action  of  the  fleet. 
I  remember  there  was  a  large  number  of  vessels  around  with  us.  It  is 
the  rule  for  vessels  to  fish  together. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  positive  as  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  as  to 
year  own  vessel  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  the  exact  number, 
bat  a  considerable  number  lam  satisfied. 

Q.  Then  some  vessels  may  have  taken  a  few  mackerel  outside  the 
three-mile  limit;that  summer,  though  fishing  in  company  with  you  ? — 
A.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  yon,  according  to  your  recollection,  are  confident  that  the 
whole  of  the  American  fishing  fleet  fishing  in  the  bend  of  the  island,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862,  caught  no  mackerel  except  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  I  had  not  such  a  good  knowledge  regard- 
ing those  fishing  round  us  as  of  our  own  vessel. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  noticed  your  own  vessel,  but  you  saw  the  rest  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  say  I  saw  300  sail  in  the  bend  of  the  island.  I  saw  about 
300  sail  on  Gape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  There  were  300  in  company  with  you,  and  you  observed  their  opera 
tious  ? — A.  Yes.    . 

Q.  And  all  those  vessels  kept  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  and  did 
not  go  outside  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  testimony,  on  the  Gape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  And  the  reason  you  give  is  that  along  that  shore  the  water  is 
very  bold  ? — A.  It  was  bold  and  it  was  still. 

Q.  Then  you  began  in  1862  with  Gaptain  Samuel  Bowe,  of  Glou- 
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cester,  and  you  made  your  first  visit  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  at  that 
time  and  caught  300  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  caught  100  barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Probably 
100  or  150  barrels.  We  caught  the  trip  between  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
East  Point,  and  Saint  Peter's. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  From  100 
to  150  barrels.  I  could  not  state  the  particular  number  of  barrels ;  it 
was  between  100  and  150. 

Q.  All  you  did  not  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  you  caught  where t — 
A.  Between  Saint  Peter's  and  East  Point. 

Q.  All  the  rest  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  The  greater  portion 
of  tbem.    Some  of  the  trip  was  caught  outside  the  limits  at  both  places. 

Q.  Of  the  portion  not  canglit  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  what  portion 
was  caught  outside  f — A.  Probably  80  barrels  outside. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  as  I  have  it  now,  you  caught 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands  from  100  to  150  barrels ;  we  will  call  it  125,  and 
that  would  be  fair  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  rest  of  the  tri|>  you  caught  80  barrels  outside  the 
three-mile  limit.  That  would  be  205  barrels.  So  that  during  the 
trip  you  caught  5  barrels  more  than  two-thirds  outside  the  limits  t — A. 
I  don't  think  1  have  said  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  bend  of  the  island,  what  proportion  did  you 
catch  outside  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  Oue-third  in  deep  water  between 
East  Point  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  You  caught  300  barrels  in  all  t — A.  Yes. 

Q*  We  have  175  barrels  caught  at  the  bend  of  the  island,  and  one- 
third  of  175  barrels  was  caught  in  deep  water  more  than  3  miles  trom 
shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  have  180  barrels  out  of  300  as  being  caught  that  trip  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit! — A.  I  cannot  make  it  out  so. 

Q.  Then  explain  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  We  went  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  first,  and  between  Magdalen  Islands  and  Saint  Peter's  and  East 
Point  we  caught  the  whole  trip.  One-third  of  that  trip  we  caught  in  deep 
water  between  East  Point  and  Magdalen  Islands,  which  would  make 
about  100  barrels  caught  in  deep  water.  The  rest  were  taken  in  proba- 
bly equal  quantities  at  both  places,  close  inshore. 

Q.  You  regard  part  of  the  catch  made  close  in  to  the  Magdalen  Islands 
as  having  been  within  the  limits  f — A.  That  may  be  the  difference. 

Q.  It  never  made  any  difference  at  Magdalen  Islands  how  close  to  the 
shore  Americans  fished? — A.  That  may  be  the  exi)lauation  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  caught  by 
you  that  year  did  you  catch  in  places  wheie,  but  for  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  being  then  in  force,  Americans  could  not  have  gone  f — A.  Figur- 
ing on  that  basis,  we  probably  caught  two  hundred  barrels  outside  our 
own  waters. 

Q.  After  that  trip  you  returned  to  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  came  again  in  the  Rescue! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  first  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  and  then  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  found  no  fish! — A.  Yes;  and  then  went  to 
Sydney. 

Q.  Between  Flint  Harbor  and  Sydney  Harbor! — A.  Yes;  and  filled 
the  vessel  ui>. 

Q.  They  were  all  caught  inshore? — A.  The  whole  fieet  fished  inshore 
that  year. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that! — A.  I  am  quite  positive  about  that. 
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Q.  There  were  three  haudred  vessels  fishing  with  yoa  ? — A.  I  said 
there  were  probably  300  vessels  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  It  is  based  upon  your  divstinot  recollection  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  were  fishing  inside  ? — A.  The  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  yoa  say  that  the  average  catch  of  these  vessels,  so  far  as 
yon  can  judge,  for  the  entire  season,  was  650  barrels! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  average! — A.  How  I  make  the  average  is 
this:  I  know  a  great  many  vessels  caught  1,500  barrels,  and  I  know  that 
we  were  not  catching  more  than  the  avarage  quantity,  and  our  own 
average  was  that  number. 

Q.  But  is  not  that  a  very  large  average! — A.  They  caught  ver^p  large 
averages  in  those  years  I  have  given  you. 

Q.  8o  it  was  a  very  large  average  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fair  average. 

Q.  650  barrels! ^A.  It  was  an  exceptionally  good  season. 

Q.  In  the  next  year,  1864,  you  were  on  the  Catalina,  Captain  Powell ; 
started  at  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  fished  between  North  Gape  and 
Bank  Bradley  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Bank  Bradley  is  off  the  shore,  of  course  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  miles  from  shore  ! — A.  The  outside  part  is  a  large  piece 
off. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  did  yon  take  outside  three  miles  of 
shore  ! — A,  We  took  about  two-thirds  of  that  catch  off  shore.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  mackerel  were  well  out.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  trip  we  kept  right  in  the  bend  of  the  island,  off  Rustico. 

Q.  Bank  Bradley  is  an  excellent  fishing  place,  I  believe f — A.  Yes,  in 
spring  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Then  two-thirds  of  the  300  caught  during  that  trip  were  caught  off 
shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  300  barrels  you  landed  at  Ganso  and  transshipped!— A.  No. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Gloucester! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  go  back  took  you  how  long! — A.  About  three  weeks  to  go  and 
come  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  refit  at  Gloucester! — A.  Usually  about 
one  week. 

Q.  About  the  same  length  of  time  as  to  refit  here  I  suppose — ;>nd 
week  ! — A.  They  are  usually  in  more  hurry  here.  The  men  are  not  in 
such  a  hurry  when  they  arrive  home  at  Gloucester. 

Q.  Yonr  second  trip  was  round  the  bend  of  the  Island  and  to  Mag<la' 
len  Islands! — A   Yes. 

Q.  How  many  mackereldid  you  get  on  the  second  trip! — ^A.  Three 
hundred  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  We  would  probably  take 
half  of  those  there. 

Q.  Then  you  said  you  got  80  barrels  outside  ! — A.  In  deep  water,  I 
meant. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  took  80  barrels  in  deep  water  off*  the  bend  of  the 
island! — A.  Between  the  island  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Besides  one- half  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  In  that  1  in- 
eludeil  the  80  barrels. 

Q.  Except  150  barrels  caujrht  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  on  the  way, 
did  you  get  any  mackerel  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — A.  One-half 
at  Magdnlen  Islands  Hud  in  deep  water,  and  the  rest  in  the  bend  of  the 
island,  iiM>st  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  After  the  second  trip  you  unloaded  at  Ganso,  refitted,  and  tri^Ml  the 
Magdalen  Islands  again,  and  did  not  succeed  ! — A.  Did  not  do  any- 
thing there. 
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Q.  Ton  came  then  to  the  bend  of  the  island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  third  trip  inshore  ? — A.  The  whole  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  say  about  40  or  50  barrels  having  been  caaght 
outside? — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  anything  about  having  caught  any 
fish  outside  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  last  trip.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  doing  so.  So  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  we  did  not  catch  any  out- 
side.   It  may  be  that  we  caught  some  outside,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  Gatalina  t — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  reasonable  to  make  a  good  deal  of  allowance  for  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  ? — A.  In  the  fishing  business  it  is  the 
sole  thing  we  have  to  think  about,  and  anybody  with  a  tolerably  re- 
tentive memory  ought  to  remember  where  he  has  been  fishing. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  be  sure  that  your  recollection  has  not  changed  40  or 
50  barrels  in  the  space  of  an  hour  f — A.  I  could  not  be  positive.  In  this 
matter  1  speak  as  I  feel — I  speak  as  my  impression  is.  I  don't  want  to 
color  ray  statement,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  memory  can't  carry  yon  accurately  back  to  things  occurring 
in  1864 1 — A.  I  don't  claim  that  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  When  you  estimate  the  fleet  at  600  sail,  did  you  include  the  pro- 
vincial vessels  f — A.  I  estimate  the  American  fleet  at  that  nnmber. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  the  average  catch  per  season  of  each  of  those 
600  sail  would  be  600  barrels  f— A.  About  600  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  supposing  all  made  three  trips,  as  you  did  ? — A.  No;  some 
of  them  probably  did  not  make  three  trips;  but  some  of  them  caught 
1,200  and  1,500  barrels.  Captain  Leighton  caught  that  number  that 
year. 

Q.  What  Captain  Leighton  is  it f — A.  Captain  Andrew  Leighton,  of 
Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  on  the  average  do  you  estimate  the  600  sail 
made  ?— A.  They  would  average  about  two  trips.  Quite  a  number  made 
three  trips.    Two  trips  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  In  1865  you  left  Gloucester  about  4th  July,  which  would  bring  you 
in  the  gulf  about  the  middle  of  July  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  600  American  sail  there  you  think  f — A.  I  think  not 
that  many  at  that  particular  time.  There  was  that  number  during  the 
season. 

Q.  Your  first  catch,  I  understand,  was  made  in  six  weeks.  How 
many  was  it! — A.  325  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  caught  round  the  Magdalen  Islands;  how 
many  ? — A.  We  did  not  fish  much  round  Magdalen  Islands  with  Cap- 
tain Cash.    Probably  125  barrels  we  caught  there. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  them  at  Cape  North  ? — A.  In  the  bend  of  the 
island,  between  East  Point,  St.  Peter's,  and  along  at  Bustico. 

Q.  And  most  of  the  rest  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fifty  barrels  were  caught  outside? — A.  Speaking  about  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  I  mean  50  barrels  were  caught  outside  the  Magdalen 
Islands. 

Q.  How  many  were  caught  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  on  the 
first  trip  in  1865? — A.  Most  of  thetn  weie  caught  in  the  bend  of  the 
island,  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  outside? — A.  We  did  not  catch 
over  25  barrels  outside,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  transshipped  at  OanBo! — A.  We  went  toOauso  and  re- 
fitted. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  second  trip  begin  in  1865? — A.  I  think  we 
made  the  first  trip  in  six  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  was  the  second  catch  t — A.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  barrels. 

Q.  Where  was  the  second  catch  taken  t — A.  All  taken  in  the  bend  of 
the  island — all  taken  close  inside. 

Q.  After  your  second  catch,  what  did  you  do  T — A.  That  was  the 
end  of  that  voyage. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  1865  yon  left  the  business,  I  believe  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  did  you  engage  inT — A.  I  went  into  the  fishing-boat  busi- 
ness and  purchasing  fish. 

Q.  You  had  done  well  as  a  sharesman  t — A.  I  had  done  fairly  well. 

Q.  You  made  unusually  good  voyages  and  did  very  well  t— A.  I  did 
very  fairly. 

Q.  You  did  far  above  the  average? — A.  In  giving  these  figures,  I 
have  given  what  I  thought  was  the  average. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  pretty  distinct  reason  for  giving  up  the  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  1865  f -- A.  Nothing  particular.  In  the  fall  of  1865  I 
came  home.    I  believed  I  could  do  just  as  well  at  home. 

Q.  Had  not  the  fact  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  being  about  to  come  to 
an  end  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  That  did  notenter  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  would  affect  youf— A.  No;  I  might  have 
bad  an  opinion  about  it,  but  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  never  think  whether  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans  in 
1866  from  your  inshore  fisheries  would  not  make  it  better  for  the 
islanders,  or  whether  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  mackerel  would  make 
it  worse  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  that  consideration,  yon  concluded  to  come  and  live 
at  home  and  fish  in  boats  and  buy  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  do  you  do  most  at? — A.  I  do  better  by  staying  at  home. 

Q.  Which  do  you  do  most  at — buying  fish  or  catching  fish  ?— A.  I  do 
most  at  buying  fish. 

Q.  You  buy  from  the  farmers  who  fish  in  boats  ? — A.  No ;  I  buy  it 
ih>m  fishermen. 

Q.  From  parties  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  solely  ? — A. 
From  those  who  are  in  the  business  solely  and  do  it  for  a  living. 

Q.  Are  they  fishermen  from  whom  you  buy,  or  farmers  who  fish  part 
of  the  year?^ — A.  They  are  farmers,  but  they  live  rather  by  the  fishing 
than  by  the  farms,  and  they  have  done  so  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  But  they  raise  crops? — A.  Yes;  but  they  are  very  slight  They 
do  not  raise  enough  to  sustain  them;  they  raise  a  little  hay. 

Q.  Those  are  not  the  farmers  who  make  the  island  a  garden  ? — A. 
Those  are  people  who  are  more  given  to  fishing  than  to  farming,  and 
who  are  most  suitable  for  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  true  of  the  islanders  generally  ? — A.  Of  course  we  have  an 
agricultural  population. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  business  with  any  one  when  you  began  to 
live  on  the  island  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  your  home  was  at  Souris  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  yon  done  with  the  fish  you  bought? — A.  I  sold  them 
to  island  people. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  To  Mr.  Oarvell,  of  Oharlottetown  ;  and  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Davies. 

Q.  Any  one  else? — A.  No  one  else. 
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Q.  Are  tbey  engaged  Id  exporting  fish  to  the  United  States  f — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Carvell  was  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Davies  is;  he  is 
engaged  largely  in  fish,  but  I  don't  think  he  sends  any  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  fish  he  bought  from  you  ? — A.  I  don't 
know;  he  must  have  exported  it  somewhere.   I  presume  be  shipped  it. 

Q.  Did  he  sell  to  Mr.  Hall  f— A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  fish  was  it!— A.  Mackerel  and  codfish. 

Q.  Of  which  was  there  most? — ^A.  Mackerel.  Mr.  Carvell  bought  the 
mackerel ;  I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  buy  the  whole  of  the  catch  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Captain  Binney,  whose  opinion  you  gave  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  inshore  fisheries,  where  is  he  from? — A.  He  was  in  a  Gloucester 
vessel. 

Q.  What  vessel  \^  as  he  in  ? — A.  He  was  in  a  large  topmasted  schooner, 
but  I  don't  remember  her  name. 
*    Q.  When  had  you  that  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  Last  summer. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  mackerel  caught  by  boats  do  not  compare 
with  those  caught  by  vessels,  because  those  in  boats  are  not  so  well 
taken  care  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difierence  in  the  size? — A.  On  the  south  side  there 
is  a  slight  difference ;  on  the  north  side  they  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  as  a  rule,  are  the  fish  the  boatmen  catch  as  large  as  those 
caught  by  vessels? — A.  The  mackerel  caught  in  the  vessels  are  better 
only,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  saving  them. 

Q.  is  there  not  a  very  great  difference  in  the  value  after  they  are 
cured  ? — A.  Considerable  diflt'erence. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a  catch  being  Ko.  1  fish,  did  you  speak  of  boat 
fish  or  vessel  fish  ? — A.  I  had  special  reference  to  vessel  fish  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  about  the  boat  fish? — A.  The  proportion  of  No.  1  fish  is  a 
little  less. 

Q.  Please  explain  to  the  Commission  the  difference  between  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3 ;  what  makes  a  No.  1  mackerel  and  a  No.  3  mackerel? — 
A.  Of  No.  3  there  are  two  qualities.  Small  No.  3  is  anything  inside  13 
inches,  and  are  poor.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  thickness  of  body 
and  fatness. 

Q.  It  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  fish? — A.  The 
length  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  quality,  the  condition  of  the 
fish,  and  whether  it  is  fat  or  poor.  Thirteen  inches  make  a  No.  1  fish; 
some  that  would  be  a  No.  3  would  make  a  No.  I  if  tat  enough.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  describe,  the  difference,  because  it  rests  with  the  season. 
They  are  all  No.  3  in  spring,  and  as  they  get  fatter  they  get  better;  this 
is  after  1st  September.  There  are  extra  No.  1,  which  are  14  or  15  inches 
in  length. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  duty,  do  you  think  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  pay 
the  duty  if  American  seamen  were  excluded  trom  the  inshore  fisheries  ? — 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Tbeu,  as  you  think,  you  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  markets 
for  forty  millions  of  jieople  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  in  another  part  of  your  testimony  to  say  that  the 
summer  price  of  mackerel  had  gone  up  from  $6  to  $15  per  barrel  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  American  catcb  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  a  considerable  American  catch  when  its  failure 
during  a  particular  year  has  such  an  effect  on  the  price  ? — A.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  failure  of  the  American  fishing-grounds  has  found  the 
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American  market  in  a  very  bare  conditiou,  and  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  prood  deal  of  mackerel  caught  in  the  worthless 
American  waters  f — ^A.  There  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Pretty  mnch  all  that  was  caught  for  the  American  market  for  the 
two  years  previous  were  caught  in  American  waters,  were  they  nott 
Your  island  fishery  was  a  failure  last  year  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  declared  by  the  reports  made  to  the  government  to 
have  been  a  complete  failure?  It  fell  off  very  much? — A.  They  were 
not  quite  as  plentiful  as  previous  years. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  want  to  put  it  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  I  want 
to  put  it. 

Q.  Not  quite  so  good,  but  nearly  as  good  ? — A.  Very  nearly  so.  Our 
boats  did  neiu*ly  as  well  last  year. 

Q.  Did  the  American  vessels  come  here  nearly  as  much  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  far  as  they  were  concerned  it  was  nearly  a  failure  ? — A.  I  think 
they  did  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  before. 

Q.  Not  nearly  as  many  of  them  came  ? — A.  Not  so  many. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  immense  quantities  of  mackerel  were  taken  in 
1874  and  1875  in  the  American  waters  by  purse  seines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  yoar  opinion,  as  it  is  of  others,  that  Americans  intercepting 
a  school  of  mackerel,  as  they  come  north,  with  purse  seines,  is  one 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  here? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  So  tbatif  they  had  purse  seines  enough  and  used  them  in  the 
same  reckless,  extravagant  way  they  have  done,  you  would  not  get  any 
mackerel  up  here? — A.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  wholly  destroy 
them. 

Q.  If  600  or  900  American  vessels  devoted  themselves  to  seining 
along  the  American  coast,  would  it  not  very  largely  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  mackerel  in  your  waters? — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  course 
the  macherel  might  take.    This  year  they  had  taken  an  outside  course. 

Q.  If  the  seioers  took  the  same  course  as  the  mackerel,  they  woul^ 
get  a  large  proportion  of  them  ? — A.  If  they  could  find  them.  Of  course, 
If  they  did  find  tbem  they  might  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  mackerel  in  American  waters  keep  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  as  a  rule,  and  that  in  Gauadian  waters  they  keep  in- 
side?— A.  I  said  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
^h  in  American  waters,  but  from  iuformation  I  had  obtained,  they 
keep  outside. 

Q.  The  boat  fishing  of  the  island,  you  think,  in  1875,  had  increased 
100  per  cent,  on  the  previous  ten  years;  has  it  uot  increased  that 
amount  in  the  last  four  years? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  comparatively  little  fishing,  was  there 
not  ? — A.  In  some  places  there  was  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  now.  At 
other  places  it  has  materially  increased. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  earliest  men  in  the  business,  I  believe? — A. 
Not  at  all.  There  have  been  many  people  engaged  in  it  during  30  or  40 
jears. 

Q.  I  had  the  idea  that  the  boat  mackerel  fishing  was  not  carried  on 
to  any  great  extent  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  I  was  only  speak- 
ing firom  my  personal  observation. 

Q.  That  goes  back  more  than  ten  years  ? — A.  As  long  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, mackerel  fishing  has  been  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  island. 

Q.  To  so  large  an  extent? — A.  Not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  was  taken.  . 

Q.  What  quantity  would  be  taken  ten  years  ago  by  each  boat  ? — ^A. 
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To  a  boat  od  the  soath  side  there  woald  probably  be  20  barrels.    On  the 
uorth  side  there  woald  be  probably  a  ^eat  deal  more  to  a  boat 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  yoa  estimate  were  roand  the  island  ten 
years  agof — A.  About  400  or  500. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ten  years  ago  there  were  400  or  500  boats  which 
would  average  20  barrels  of  mackerel  each  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  there  are  now  twice  as  many  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  catch  more  f — A.  They  catch  more. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  boats  average  on  the  north  side  t — A.  Some  250 
barrels. 

Q.  Tbey  are  not  the  same  kind  of  boats  as  at  the  south  side  f — A.  They 
are  larger  boats.  When  I  spoke  of  20  barrels  I  was  speaking  of  small 
boats. 

Q.  Ton  were  absent  in  the  winter  of  1869,  and  in  the  years  1871  and 
1872 — where  were  you  then  ! — A.  In  California. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  what  you  called  the  right  of  buying  supplies t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  people  who  make  a  business  of  selling  American  fisher- 
men the  supplies  they  need  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  advertise  that  they  keep  stores  and  sell  such  supplies. 
They  seek  customers  as  other  traders  do  t — A.  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  They  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  newspapers  t — A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  their  advertisements,  but  they  may  do  so. 

Q.  They  try  to  do  all  the  business  they  can,  as  other  traders  do  t — A. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  go  outside  the  limits. 

Q.  They  make  an  effort  to  do  a  good,  thriving  business  f— A.  I  can- 
not tell  you ;  I  presume  they  do.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  they 
would  do  so. 

Q.  Tbey  don't  sell  their  supplies  to  the  American  fishermen  at  a  less 
price  than  they  could  get  elsewhere?  They  are  not  animated  with  a 
('pRire  to  benefit  the  fishermen,  but  to  reap  profits  for  themselves  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  do  profit  pretty  well  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  prospered. 

Q.  Have  they  not  made  money  ? — A.  I  was  last  fall  in  the  Straits  of 
(Janso,  and  the  place  did  not  look  very  prosperous. 

Q.  They  had  bad  times  last  year;  it  is  well  known  that  they  suffered 
distress  at  Ganso  ? — A.  I  knew  they  had  been  affected  by  the  trade  de- 
pression. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  distress? — A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  I  was  speaking  of  the  look  of  the  houses ;  where 
I  saw  a  prosperous  business  a  year  ago,  there  was  nothing  doing. 

Q.  The  prosperous  business  of  a  year  ago  you  say  had  declined  to 
nothing;  don't  you  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of 
the  American  fleet  in  1875  and  1876  ? — A.  It  may  have  had. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  had  f — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  great  many  who  extended  their  business  in  order  to 
do  trade  with  American  fishermen,  ruined  themselves  now  that  the  busi- 
ness has  declined.  They  have  ruined  themselves  in  order  to  do  that  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  have  been  speaking  now  of  traders  who  sold  what? — ^A.  Qeft- 
eral  supplies. 

Q.  Such  as  ice;  and  what  else  f— A.  Well,  a  general  stock  of  proviso 
ions ;  whatever  they  require  for  the  voyage. 

Q.  Food  and  fresh  vegetables! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  farmers  of  the  island  want  to  sell  their  produce? — ^A.  Ger* 
tainly. 
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Q.  Tbey  export  a  great  deal  to  the  Uoited  States,  do  they  tiott — ^A. 
Very  little  until  last  fall ;  a  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  They  export  potatoes  and  pay  a  daty  of  15  cents  a  bushel,  which  I 
think  is  a  great  hardship  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  considered  it  a  hard- 
ship last  fall. 

Q.  They  don't  think  it  a  hardship  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  potatoes 
they  send  into  the  United  States  t — A.  They  don't  think  so.  Business 
men  sold  potatoes  to  the'  Americans,  and  they  (the  Ameiicans)  paid  the 
duty. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  you  do  not  think  it  desira- 
ble for  the  farmers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  have  people  come  there 
and  buy  their  potatoes,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  and  eggs,  and  all  other 
produce  they  raise,  instead  of  their  being  obliged  to  send  those  sup- 
plies into  the  United  States? — A.  I  don't  think  our  farmers  are  obliged 
to  send  their  produce  out  of  the  island.  They  have  a  market  at  home 
for  all  those  things,  and  it  is  increasing  continunlly.  What  they  sell  to 
the  American  fishermen  does  not  amount  to  much.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels get  potatoes  and  produce  of  that  kind,  but  they  don't  get  their  full 
supplier  at  the  island. 

Q.  Take  Oharlottetown :  this  summer  you  are  expecting  an  American 
fishing  fleet  of  900  sail ;  if  they  come,  will  they  not  improve  business  f — 
A.  It  will  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Will  it  not  give  the  farmers  better  prices  for  their  produce  f — A. 
I  think  not.    ' 

Q.  Don't  you  think  customers  are  a  good  thing  when  people  have 
anything  to  sell  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  American  customers  which  makes  them 
more  undesirable  than  other  customers! — ^A.  No;  but  what  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  principally  buy  the  farmers  cannot  furnish,  viz,  barrels 
and  salt. 

Q.  Do  they  not  buy  fresh  vegetables  and  meatf — A.  That  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  their  outfit. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  make  a  good  deal  for  each  vessel  f — A.  It  is  an 
item  in  the  account;  that's  all  we  make  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  item  which  it  is  an  object  to  you  farmers  to  secure  f — 
A.  I  don't  consider  the  privilege  of  supplying  vegetables  to  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  anything  more  than  common  trade.  The  same  vegetablea 
would  bring  the  same  price  if  sold  to  our  own  people.  The  Americans 
do  not  pay  any  more  than  the  farmers  could  get  from  the  people  on  the 
idand.    We  have  a  market  for  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Let  us  know  whether  the  sale  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  by  the 
fSarmers  to  American  fishermen  on  their  trips  is  not  an  advantage. — A. 
It  may  be  a  slight  advantage,  but  I  don't  consider  it  is  a  very  great 
boon  to  the  island  people,  for  they  do  not  get  more  for  their  provisiona 
than  they  get  from  th^ir  own  people. 

Q.  Of  course  the  Americans  do  not  pay  more,  but  the  farmers  have 
more  customers f — A.  We  are  very  fortunately  situated;  we  have  a 
market  for  everything  we  can  raise. 

Q.  Tou  have  sufficient  markets  for  your  produce  without  these  8,000 
or  10,000  people  f— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  could  get  along  by  itself  with  no  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world  T — A.  I  cannot  second  that  statement. 

Q.  You  don't  state  that  the  American  fishermen  who  fish  ofi"  North 
Cape  catch  a  considerable  amount  of  codfish  inside  the  three-mile 
limit  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  cod-fishery  is  a  deep-sea  fishery  f — ^A. 
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They  sometimes  fish  pretty  close  in,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  a  deep- 
sea  fishery. 

Q.  God-bait  is  herring,  which  sometimes  Americans  fish  for,  but 
nsually  cannot  afford  to  fish  for,  and  therefore  buy  itf — A.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  people  who  have  caught  herring 
to  sell  them  I — A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  benefit  direct  to  those  who  catch  the  herring  to  sell,  as  well 
as  to  the  Americans  who  buy  it  for  baitf — A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Every  business,  buying  and  selling,  is  a  profit  on  both  sides,  is  it 
not  t — A.  Sometimes  the  business  is  pretty  one-sided. 

Q.  About  throwing  offal  overboard;  that  was  said  to  be  injurious, 
but  it  turned  out  that  the  cod-fiahermeu  keep  the  offal  barricaded  up 
and  dou'c  throw  it  overboard  until  they  are  through  their  fishing  at  a 
particular  spotf — A.  Between  the  time  of  making  the  trips,  when  the 
fishermen  are  moving  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Q.  It  turned  out  also  that  the  American  mackerel-fishers  do  not  drop 
the  offal  into  a  school  of  fish,  because  they  have  no  desire  to  spoil  their 
own  fishing,  but  that  was  when  they  were  passing  from  one  ground  to 
another  they  throw  it  overboard? — A.  Sometimes  while  passing  from 
one  ground  to  another,  but  I  have  known  them  throw  it  overboard  when 
they  had  done  fishing. 

Q.  The  American  captains  don't  intend  to  spoil  their  own  fisheries  f — 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  So  they  take  pains  not  to  drop  offal  into  a  school  of  mackerel  t — 
A.  Very  few  seem  to  take  much  pains  in  the  matter  or  consider  the 
matter. 

Q.  They  are  a  reckless,  ignorant  set,  you  think! — A.  They  don't 
seem  ignorant,  but  they  don't  give  the  matter  that  consideration  they 
should  give  it. 

Q.  Do  they  injure  their  own  fishing  by  throwing  offal  overboard  f — A. 
They  injure  their  own  as  well  as  the  fishing  of  the  other  boats. 

Q.  About  Gloucester:  is  it  the  opinion  that  fortunes  are  in  the  fishing 
business? — A.  I  was  only  there  from  1862  to  1866. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  though  probably  for  a  short  time,  when 
everything  was  going  up  early  in  the  American  war  it  was  so,  yet  for  a 

{^ood  many  years  in  this  business  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  new  dol- 
ar  back  for  an  old  one  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  it ;  still  it  may 
be  so. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it? — ^A.  Every  year  I  have  had 
conversations  with  business  men. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  profits  of  the  mackerel-fishing 
since  1866  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  losing  or  gaining  business? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  business  has  been  on  your  own  island? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Some  have  met  with  misfortune  ? — A.  Tes  ^  but  on  the  whole  I 
think  they  have  advanced. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  yon  had  seen  some  Americans  fishing  for  herring 
for  bait?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  in  our  own 
harbor  at  Souris. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  American  fishermen  fishing  for  herring  for  bait 
in  your  harbor  ? — A.  No  later  than  this  spring. 
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Q.  How  many  were  there  and  how  loDg  did  they  remain  t — A.  Three 
or  four  were  setting  nets  for  three  or  four  days  right  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  rather  uuusual  t — A.  They  go  to  St.  Peter's  Island 
very  often  to  catch  bait.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  Hillsboro  Bay,  at  the 
entrance  to  Charlottetown. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  seining.  There  has  not,  I  believe,  been  a 
great  deal  done  yet  in  seining  in  British  waters  f — A.  ^ot  till  this 
summer. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  some  trouble  found  by  those  using  seines  in 
British  waters ;  have  they  not  spoiled  their  seines  a  good  deal  f — A.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  their  being  too  deep,  but  that  has  been  remedied 
by  cutting  out  the  center.    They  now  claim  that  the  seines  are  all  right. 

Q.  The  experiment  has  not  been  much  tried  in  these  waters  f — A.  It 
has  been  tried  enough  to  fill  three  or  four  vessels  in  a  week. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  it  waj3  Captain  Lee,  of  Gloucester,  who  got  180 
barrels  of  mackerel  at  one  haul  ? — A.  Along  with  the  mackerel  he  had 
his  seine  filled  with  herring. 

Q.  Where  was  that  catch  made  ? — A.  At  North  Lake,  3  or  4  miles 
from  East  Point. 

No.  4. 

Joseph  Campbell,  38  years,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  during  your 
life! — Answer.  Yes;  since  I  was  able,  until  within  a  few  years  past. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  business  did  you  follow  ? — A.  Boat 
fishing. 

Q.  From  the  shore  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  were  you  engaged  in  this  branch  ?— A.  Up  to 
1855. 

Q.  Were  the  boats  very  numerous  then— that  is,  the  island  boats  t — 
A.  Not  so  numerous  as  now. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  on  the  north  or  south  side  ?— A.  On  the  north 
side,  in  a  small  boat. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  in  those  days  ? — A.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  barrels. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  season's  catch  ? — A.  Yes;  of  mackerel.  Besides 
these  we  caught  codfish. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  in  about  the  same  distance  ! — A.  We  took  the 
codfish  outside  the  limit  within  which  we  caught  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  would  you  take  the  mackerel  ? — A.  In  boat  fishing,  gener- 
ally from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  out.  Codfish  would 
generally  be  beyond  the  limit. 

Q.  How  far  out? — A.  From  three  to  six  miles — that  is,  on  the  north 
side.    In  the  spring  of  the  year,  of  course,  they  would  be  inside. 

Q.  Was  there  much  of  an  American  fieet  about  where  you  were  fish- 
ing in  1855  f  Take  that  particular  locality. — A.  There  were  a  good 
many  of  the  American  fleet  after  the  middle  of  August. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  ! — A.  From  250  to  300  sail. 

Q.  Where  would  those  vessels  catch  mackerel? — A.  On  the  same 
ground  that  we  nsed — from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  or  2^  miles  from  the 
coast. 

Q.  Did  the  fleet  remain  any  length  of  time  ofi"  the  shore,  any  distance 
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— that  is,  outside  the  three-mile  limit  altogether  ! — A.  We  did  not  eon* 
aider  there  was  mach  fishing  doing  oatside  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  in  1856  and  1857,  where  were  yon  f — ^A.  On  the  Labrador 
fishery. 

Q.  In  1858  where  were  you  t — A.  I  went  down  in  a  vessel  to  Seven 
Islands  for  mackerel. 

Q.  How  are  the  fish  canght  down  at  Seven  Isles  t  I  ask  because  it  is 
different  from  other  places. — A.  We  caught  ours  in  seines. 

Q.  Did  yon  use  the  purse-seines  ? — A.  No ;  a  drag-seine. 

Q.  Up  above  Seven  Islands,  how  far  from  the  shore  are  mackerel 
taken  ! — A.  We  sometimes  go  within  100  yards,  sometimes  closer.  We 
anchor  the  vessel  and  go  in  a  dory. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  catch  in  that  visit  Y — A.  We  got  200  barrels. 

Q.  You  got  200  barrels f — A.  We  got  200  barrels;  some  got  a  good 
many  more;  I  would  say  that  would  be  about  the  average. 

Q.  They  were  all  taken  within  this  space  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  year  1859  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t — A.  In  the  Daniel 
Webster,  from  Gloucester,  Robertson,  master. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  you  come  downf — A.  Some  time  in  July 
— late  in  July. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ! — A.  To  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  catch? — A.  110  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — ^A.  They  were  all  within  three  miles 
altogether — what  we  caught  there ;  we  then  came  out  and  fished  from 
Miscon  Island ;  that  is,  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  There  we 
caught  outside  of  the  limits— 8  or  9  miles  out 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  there  ? — A.  Between  60  and  70  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  from  thatf — A.  We  followed  the  shore  to  Escu- 
miuac.  We  picked  up  considerable  mackerel,  more  or  less  every  day. 
We  then  struck  across  to  North  Cape,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  fol- 
lowed the  shore  down. 

Q.  What  was  you  entire  catch  t — A.  310  barrels  was  the  entire  catch. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  do  you  go  within  or  out- 
side f — A.  With  the  exception  of  ten  barrels,  we  got  all  inside. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  t — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  trip  you  madet — A.  That  is  the  only  trip  we 
made. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did  you  get  outside  f — ^A. 
About  70  or  80  of  the  300  barrels  were  taken  outside. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  to  Olonoester  1 — A.  We  left  in  September 
some  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  t — A.  About  460  sail. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  was  ! — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  In  1860  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  The  Daniel  McPhee,  from 
Gloucester.    Master,  Daniel  McPhee. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  t — A.  We  went  to  the  bay.  We  landed  and 
took  dories  and  went  up  to  the  Seven  Islands  again.  There  we  got  80 
barrels  at  the  same  place  as  before.  From  that  we  went  farther  up  to  a 
place  called  Bonbon,  and  got  20  or  30  barrels  there  close  to  the  shore. 
We  then  crossed  to  the  southern  side,  to  Griffin's  Cove,  and  picked  up 
about  20  or  30  barrels  there.  We  then  crossed  to  Gasp^,  then  to  Bay 
Ohaleurs,  picking  up  more  or  less  every  day.  We  were  line  fishing  then. 
We  gave  up  the  boats  after  leaving  Seven  Islands.    We  went  to  North 
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Gape,  Price  Edward  Island,  to  finish  onr  trip.  We  made  only  one  trip, 
and  went  home. 

Q.  What  was  year  catch? — A.  We  got  280  barrels;  that  was  in 
1860. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  take  any  of  these  outside  the  limit;  and,  if  so,  in  what 
proportion  f — A.  We  did,  some. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  280  barrels  did  you  take  outside  t — A.  65  or 
70  barrels,  at  the  outside. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  that  yeart — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  1861  what  did  you  dot — A.  I  was  in  the  B.  H.  Oates,  Captain 
Kason. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  down  ! — A.  The  15th  of  July. 

Q.  Was  that  early  t — A.  It  is  not  early.  It  is  a  fair  time.  We  did 
not  find  them  bite  where  we  first  fished,  and  we  then  went  up  to  Bay 
Ghalenrs.  We  got  about  120  barrels  there — about  90  barrels  inside 
and  the  rest  outside. 

Q.  That  would  be  thirty  barrels  outside ! — A.  Yes,  about  that.  We 
fished  off  Miscou  and  got  about  20  or  30  barrels  off  shore.  We  then 
<}ame  down  the  shore  to  Escuminac  and  picked  up  more  or  less  every 
day  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Close  in,  or  off  f — A.  Close  in. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  next  catch  I — A.  We  got  five  or  six  bar- 
rels along  the  shore  to  the  bend  of  the  island  (Prince  Edward  Island). 
There  we  got  seventy  or  eighty  barrels  in  one  day  close  in. 

Q.  Within  the  limits  f — A.  Between  two  and  three  miles. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  result  I — A.  310  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ! — A.  We  took  them  back  to  Glou- 
^jester. 

Q.  Did  you  make  only  one  trip  ! — A.  I  made  only  one  trip  in  her.  I 
left  her  at  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  were  fish  bringing  then! — A.  They  were  low.  In  1861 
mackerel  brought  from  $12  to  $13  and  $14  a  barrel.  That  was  the  year 
the  war  broke  out. 

Q.  After  leaving  this  vessel  what  did  you  dot — A.  I  went  to  the 
American  shore  in  a  vessel  with  Captain  Hunter. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  you  start  f — A.  It  was  a  fall  trip.  We 
started  about  October. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  t — A.  We  fished  in  different  parts  of  the  bay. 
We    shed  off  Cape  Cod  and  got  80  barrels. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  f — A.  About  the  10th  November. 

Q.  Is  that  considered  a  fair  catch  f — A.  It  is  for  that  year. 

Q.  Was  it  considered  an  average  catch  T — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  distance  off  the  shore  did  you  take  those! — A.  Sometimes 
we  got  them  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  the  land ;  some  more  times  within 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

Q.  Nothing  like  the  same  distance  as  here? — A.  No ;  they  do  not  at- 
tend the  shore  the  same  as  they  do  here. 

Q.  That  ended  the  season's  fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  1862  ?— A.  Yes ;  in  the  C.  C.  Davis,  Captain 
Sinclair. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave? — A.  About  the  15th  July.  We  went  to  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  We  started  with  Seven  Islands  again. 
We  did  not  do  anything  there,  did  not  catch  a  mackerel.  We  then 
struck  across  to  the  southern  shore,  and  did  not  get  anything  there. 
We  then  came  down  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  got  considerable  mackerel — 
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120  barrels  in  the  Bay  Ghalears.  Then  we  came  to  Bradley  Bank,  where 
we  got  aboat  30  or  40  barrels.  We  then  went  back  to  Bay  Ghalears. 
We  came  out  without  any  more  trials,  atid  went  across  to  North  Gape, 
finishing  our  trip,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  we  caught  at  Marg- 
aree  Island. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — 
A.  We  caught  308  or  310  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember.  Nearly 
all  these  were  taken  within  the  limits.  We  got  about  90  or  100  bar- 
rels of  our  whole  catch  outside. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  that 
year! — A.  They  were  increasing;  there  were  more  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  they  made;  do  you  remember  t — A. 
About  400  barrels.    That  was  in  1862. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  any  more  that  year!— A.  I  went  home  and  fished  on 
the  home  shore,  that  is  the  American  shore,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  the 
Daniel  McPhee. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  there! — ^A.  We  caaght  40  barrels. 

Q.  Only  40  barrels!  That  was  in  1861  that  yon  got  80  barrels  there 
in  the  fall  trip,  and  in  1862  you  got  40  barrels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  a  fair  trip  or  not! — A.  We  were  not  very 
long  out.  We  went  home  in  October  and  went  out  for  about  three 
weeks. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  ! — A.  They  were  taken  pretty  much  the 
sanie  as  the  year  before,  outside. 

Q.  That  ended  that  season  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year! — A.  I  did  not  go  fishing  in  1863  or 
1864.  In  1865  I  went  from  Gloucester  with  Captain  Beatty,  in  the 
Galena. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  down  ! — A.  We  left  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
I  was  early  on  the  ground. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  Galena  ! — A.  We  took  a  fair  catch.  We 
got  up  to  the  first  of  Se|)tember  600  odd  barrels.  We  then  went  to 
Oanso  and  reshipped  them,  as  we  call  it.  Then  we  returned  to  the  bay 
and  got  about  310  barrels  more.  We  made  in  the  round  season's  work 
between  900  and  1,000  barrels — something  more  than  900  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught;  in  what  proportion  inside  and  what 
outride! — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels  up  Bay  Ghaleurs,  of  which  80 
barrels  were  outside.  We  then  came  down  and  fished.  We  went  to 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  from  that  to  the  east  point  of  Prince  Edward 
Isl»nd,  from  which  we  worked  up  to  the  bend  of  the  island.  A  large 
part  of  whHt  we  took  was  taken  in  the  bend  of  the  island  and  in  the 
B«y  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  In  the  bend  ot  the  island,  did  you  get  any  outside! — A.  Some;  I 
could  not  say  exactly,  but  we  got  more  or  less  outside. 

Q.  But  half  were  got  inside  ! — A.  More  than  half;  considerably  more 
thnn  hnit ;  we  always  do. 

Q.  Whiit  did  you  do  in  the  fall  trip! — A.  We  transshipped  in  Ganso. 
In  ihe  IhII  trip,  Hfier  tiHiissliipping,  we  returned  to  the  bend  of  the  island. 
We  got  some  ilieie,  and  worked  out  to  the  North  Grt|)e.  We  picked  up 
200  barn  Is  and  leturiied  to  Margaree  Island,  Hshing  between  that  island 
and  Port  Ilood. 

Q.  What  pro)>oiiion  of  the  300  barrels  taken  in  the  fall  trip  were 
within  the  liinit.s! — A.  We  ^ot  about  80  or  100  outside. 

Q.  Supp<»siiig  >ou  hati  not  transshittped,  what  would  have  bee":  *he 
result ;  would  }ou  have  been  able  to  make  yonr  second  trip! — A.  \es: 
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but  we  would  have  lost  considerable  time.    We  ended  tbe  first  trip  in 
September. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  go  to  Gloucester  and  get  back  ? — ^A. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

Q.  Do  you  put  any  value  upon  this  right  of  transshipment  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
it  is  a  benefit  in  preventing  the  loss  of  time. 

Q.  You  cannot  estimate  to  what  extent! — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  another  trip  or  not  ? — A.  Not  the  whole  trip. 

Q.  What  did  the  fleet  do  generally  that  year  that  you  made  this  large 
catch  ? — ^A.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest  years  we  had.  Everybody  did 
well  that  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ? — A.  I  would  say  it  was  600  barrels. 

Q.  You  were  a  long  way  above  the  average! — A.  Yes;  we  got  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000. 

Q.  You  think  the  average  of  the  whole  would  be  about  600  barrels  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year! — A.  1  went  to  the  gulf,  fishing  again, 
in  tbe  William  S.  Baker. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  Bay  Saint  Lawrence  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make! — A.  We  came  in  late;  it  was  August. 
We  made  only  one  trip  and  got  415  barrels.     We  had  a  large  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them,  inside  or  outside! — A.  This  year  we 
got  more  outside  than  in  any  vessel  I  was  in.  We  next  went  to  Bay 
Chalenrs.  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  got  there.  We  retnrned  down 
and  fished  off  Miscou.  We  came  along  towards  Escuminac  picking  up 
some  mackerel  and  finished  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  You  got  more  outside  this  time  than  you  did  in  any  other  vessel! 
What  proportion  of  the  410  (414)  barrels  did  you  get  outside! — A. 
About  160  or  170  barrels. 

Q.  That  was  the  largest  proportion  you  ever  got  outside! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  about  this  time! — A.  It  was  in- 
creasing.   There  were  about  500  vessels. 

Q.  That  was  in  1866;  what  average  would  the  fleet  make! — A.  Pretty 
nearly  the  saipe  as  the  year  before ;  about  600,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Then  in  1867  you  went  too  ! — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  vessel. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  ! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  season's  trip! — A.  About  500  barrels 
this  year  and  a  few  over. 

Q,  Where  did  you  get  them  ! — A.  We  got  300  barrels  late  in  the  fall 
off  Margaree  Island;  close  into  Margaree  Island,  between  that  and 
Broad  Oove. 

Q.  At  what  distance! — A.  Sometimes  within  one  and  a  half  miles, 
sometimes  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  all  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  balance  ! — A.  Some  outside,  some  inside. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  outside!— A.  One  hundred  barrels 
outside. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  the  500  barrels  odd  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  that  year,  1867  ! — 
A.  About  460  to  500. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ! — A.  About  400  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  in  1868  ! — A.  Yes ;  1  went  in  the  Isaac  Eich,  Cap- 
tain Bryant. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  down  to  the  bay  ! — A.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  make  !— A.  About  210  barrels.  We  then 
went  to  Oharlottetown. 
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Q.  WbeD  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  September  or  the  latter  part  of 
August.    We  transshipped  them  and  refitted. 

Q.  Those  210  barrels,  where  did  joa  catch  them  ? — A.  We  caught 
some  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  about  70  barrels  off  George- 
town, outside  of  the  limits.    That  was  the  last  trip. 

Q.  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  trip.  You  got  about  210 
barrels.  What  proportion  of  these  did  you  get  inside  and  what  out- 
side ? — A.  I  can  hardly  call  to  my  memory.  We  fished  up  the  Bay 
Ghaleur  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  distance  from  the  shore.  What 
proportion  did  you  get  inside  and  what  outside  1 — ^A.  Pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  before.    About  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside. 

Q.  Then  you  transshipped  them.  What  did  you  make  on  your  sec- 
ond trip  t — A.  About  210  barrels  more. 

Q.  Did  that  finish  the  season's  trip  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  second  trip  what  proportion  did  you  catch  outside  1 — A. 
one  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  Nearly  half  outside  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  fish  them  on  the  second  tripl — A.  We 
fisbed  off  Georgetown,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  were  not  up  on  the  north  bend  at  all  t — A.  Not  as  yet  We 
then  came  along  and  came  up  the  island.  We  got  about  50  barrels  at 
the  bend  of  the  island. 

Q.  The  fleet  was  about  the  samel — A.  Yes;  there  were  not  as  many 
as  in  1865  or  1866.    They  were  getting  more  into  codfishing. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  proportion  of  fish  taken  by  other  vessels, 
as  regards  the  three-mile  limit,  was  the  same  as  your  own  ! — A.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  form  an  opinion. 

Q.  That  brings  to  the  end  of  1«68.  Where  did  you  then  go  ! — A.  I 
did  not  go  anywhere  on  the  American  coast  that  fall.  In  18691  was  in 
the  Isaac  Rich.  We  came  down  in  August  and  fished.  We  did  not 
transship  this  year.    We  went  home  in  the  fall,  having  got  450  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them,  with  regard  to  the  shore  line  t — A.  We 
got  about  120  barrels  in  Pleasant  Bay,  Magdalen  Islands,  the  rest  in 
the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  the  bend  were  they  got  within  three  miles  1 — A.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few,  say  20  barrels,  they  were  inside. 

Q.  Now,  in  1869,  was  the  fleet  numerous?— A.  Yes;  about  400  this 
year. 

Q.  Was  the  average  catch  as  large  as  the  catch  in  the  vessel  you 
were  in  ! — A.  Not  exactly.    It  would  not  be  as  large. 

Q.  Whatever  the  catch  was,  were  the  proportions  taken  within  the 
limit  as  great  as  yours  1 — ^A.  Yes ;  I  would  judge  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  yours  taken  outside  t — A.  Of  the  450 
barrels,  110  were  taken  outside  including  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  1870  ? — A.  I  went  in  a  vessel  of  my  own,  a  British 
vessel.    I  have  remained  since  then  in  my  own  vessels,  British  vessels. 

Q.  Where  have  you  fished  I — A.  Principally  in  the  Bay  Ghaleur. 

Q.  Have  you  been  successful  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  made  pretty  good 
catches. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  them,  within  what  distance  from  the 
shore  t — A.  Every  year  about  the  name. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  general  question  :  From  your  long  experience,  what 
proportion  do  you  say  are  taken  (not  by  boats,  but  by  fishing-vessels) 
within  the  limits,  and  what  proportion  outside  t — A.  Fully  two-thirds 
are  taken  within  the  limits,  according  to  my  experience,  and  the  other 
third  are  taken  outside.  .    ^^^.^ 
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Friday,  August  3. 
The  Conference  met. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Campbell  continaed. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Qnestion.  Yesterday  we  came  down  to  1869,  and  you  stated  that  was 
the  last  year  yon  were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishing  in  an  American 
vessel! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1870  !— A.  In  the  Athlete. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  was  she  t^— A.  A  British  vessel,  belonging  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  sailing  from  the  island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ! — A.  Up  in  Bay  Chaleur  at  the  first  start, 
then  from  Miscou  to  Escuminac;  there  we  fished  only  a  short  time. 
Leaving  there  we  fished  from  North  Cape  to  Bast  Point,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  t — A.  316  or  318  barrels. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  you  took  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore? — ^A.  We  fished  principally  within  the  limits  j  we  got  60  or  70 
barrels  outside. 

Q.  Those  360  barrels  were  all  taken  inside  the  limits,  except  50  or  60 
barrels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  as  the  number  of  the  American  fleet 
that  season— the  season  of  1870 1 — A.  About  400  sail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  average  catch  they  made  ? — A.  The 
average  catch  would  be  about  400  barrels,  between  that  number  and  350. 

Q.  Where  was  the  catch  taken  by  the  American  fleet! — A.  We 
caught  principally  with  the  fleet  in  the  bay. 

Q.  They  caught  their  fish  at  the  same  places  where  you  took  your 
catch  ? — A.  They  principally  went  together — a  large  iK)rtion  of  them. 

Q.  In  1871  what  vessel  were  you  in  t — A.  In  the  Odell,  of  Charlotte- 
town. 

Q.  Is  she  an  island  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  in  herl— A.  Three  trips;  they  were 
short  trips.    We  got  600  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  of  the  three  trips  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  places  were  they  caught? — A.  We  went  to  the  bay.  We 
went  to  Bank  Bradley  and  didn't  get  anything  there.  Then  struck  off 
and  went  to  Bay  Chaleur.  We  got  our  first  trip  altogether  there  with- 
out coming  out. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  was  that  ? — A.  Something  over  200  barrels. 

Q.  And  the  second  trip  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  We  went  to  Miscou 
and  caught  some  mackerel  there,  and  followed  them  down  to  Escumi- 
nac,  and  picked  up  about  100  barrels.  We  came  across  to  the  island 
and  finished  the  trip  between  North  Cape  and  East  Point. 

Q.  And  the  third  trip  ? — ^A.  We  got  a  portion  of  the  mackerel  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  island. 

Q.  Of  these  600  barrels  bow  many  were  caught  close  inshore,  and 
within  the  limits,  and  how  many  outside? — A.  Two  hundred  barrels  were 
taken  outside— 180  or  200,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  And  420  barrels  were  taken  in  the  limits  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  the  season  of  1871  ? — 
A.  About  the  same  number,  and  the  catch  was  about  the  same  as  the 
year  before.  ^ 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  places  where  the  mackerel  were  taken,  was 
there  any  difference  as  to  the  distance  irom  the  shore  ? — A.  We  princi- 
22P 
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pally  fished  with  the  fleet;  we  generally  went  together  and  fished  to- 
gether on  one  of  the  shoals. 

Q.  In  yoar  opinion  what  portion  of  the  catch  that  season  wonld  be 
taken  inside  the  limits,  and  what  ontside  1 — A.  I  conld  not  give  an  exact 
estimate.  I  shonld  say  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  oar  own 
catch. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  fishing  in  1872 1 — A.  I  went  only  a  short  time  in  a 
small  vessel  both  cod  and  mackerel  fishing ;  I  went  trading  after  that 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  ? — A.  The  Whisper. 

Q.  Yon  only  did  a  little  fishing  in  18721 — A.  Only  for  a  short  time  in 
the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  composed  the  American  fleet  frequenting  the 
bay  that  year  1— A.  I  was  not  much  among  the  fleet  that  year.  I  learned 
from  the  fleet  that  there  were  not  as  many  in  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  were  on  two  vessels  fish- 
ing in  American  waters  1 — A.  Yes,  after  leaving  the  bay. 

Q.  In  what  depth  in  American  waters  do  you  generally  fish  when  you 
use  purse  seines  t — A.  Thirty  or  forty  fathoms  and  deeper. 

Q.  Do  you  use  purse  seines  in  deep  water! — A.  Yes;  you  cannot  use 
them  very  well  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  When  Americans  come  down  here  with  purse  seines,  how  do  they 
manage  to  use  them  in  our  shoal  waters! — A.  They  make  a  change  in 
the  seines,  they  generally  cut  them  shorter.  I  know  particularly  that 
one  man  has  two  seines-— one  for  shoal  and  the  other  for  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  use  these  cut  seines  in  American  waters  1 — A.  liiot  that  I 
know  of;  there  is  no  need  for  them.  The  deeper  the  seines  there  the 
better. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  general  fishing  in  British-American 
waters? — A.  From  3  to  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms. 

Q.  Are  purse  seines  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom  t^ A.  Yes;  but  they 
don't  do  as  well  if  allowed  to  go  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  opinion,  as  a  practioal  fisher- 
man, of  the  result  of  this  mode  of  catching  fish  with  seines  on  the  fish- 
eries 1 — A.  From  my  experience  and  from  what  I  have  found  out,  seining 
is  an  injury  to  fishing  wherever  it  is  carried  on. 

Q.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  f — ^For  several  reasons.  They  are 
taking  fish  in  large  quantities  and  a  great  many  they  take  are  not  able 
to  be  cured,  and  there  is  something  about  it  that  appears  to  destroy  the 
fish  more  than  hooi^s. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Amerioan  skippers  who  use 
seines  1 — A.  Yes,  considerable. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  T — A.  It  is  their  opinion  that  seining  dei^roys 
the  fish,  of  course.  But  they  are  bound  to  get  them  whatever  way  they 
can. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  information  with  regard  to  the  season's  fishing 
on  the  island  1 — A.  Not  a  great  deal,  except  what  I  have  heard  from  a 
few  American  vessels  lying  out;  they  are  doing  very  well  around  the 
island.  One  man  in  particular,  Captain  Lee,  of  Gloueester,  who  one  day 
hauled  in  140  barrels  of  mackerel  in  a  seine.  He.had  tb€^  240  barrels 
taken  in  small  catches.  He  had  a  lot  of  herring  among  the  maekerel 
and  he  gave  them  away  to  the  boats. 

(if  Did  you  ascertain  what  was  the  probable  number  of  the  American 
fleet  there  1 — A.  There  were  not  a  great  many  vessels  in.  As  far  as  I 
could  find  out,  they  were  coming  in  very  fast 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  the  number  of  vessels  which  intended  coming  1 — 
A.  They  say  there  will  be  from  500  to  600  in  the  American  fleet  in  the 
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bay  this  year,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  own  fisheries  this  year. 
The  mackerel  fishing  in  their  home  waters  has  not  been  very  successfuL 

Q.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel ;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  ia 
cod  fishing  1 — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  fully  more  were  engaged  in  catching  cod- 
fish than  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  approximately,  there  would  be  400 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishing — would  the  number 
be  the  same  in  cod  fishing  1 — A.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  more  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Where  do  these  cod  fishers  get  their  baiti — A.  They  get  their 
winter  bait — ^frozen  herring — at  Newfoundland,  some  at  Grand  Manan. 
In  the  spring  they  come  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  get  the  bait  there  prin* 
cipally.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  strike  into  the  Nova  Scotia  shore 
and  get  bait  there.  In  the  spring  some  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Newfoundland. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  these  herring  taken  1 — A.  The 
herrings  are  all  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Gould  the  American  fishermen  prosecute  this  cod  fishing  without 
getting  this  herring  bait  1 — A.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  go  fishing 
without  getting  their  bait  here. 

Q.  Are  codfish  caught  to  any  extent  along  the  coasts  of  British 
America  1 — ^A.  Gonsiderable  cod-fish  are  caught,  but  not  many  by 
Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  trawlers  oflf  Cape  North,  Cape 
Breton  1 — ^A.  There  is  more  or  less  fishing  every  year  there  by  Amen* 
cans. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  there  T — 
A.  Not  of  these  late  years. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  duty  which  was  imposed  some  years  ago  oa 
British  cod-flsh.  What  is  your  opinion  as  a  practical  fisherman  with 
respect  to  that  duty,  if  your  waters  were  kept  to  yourselves  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  excluded  1 — A.  We  should  have  all  the  fish  to  our- 
selves. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  regard  to  the  duty  if  we  sent  them  to 
the  States  and  paid  $2  per  barrel  duty  1— A.  We  could  set  up  the  price 
if  we  had  all  the  mackerel  to  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  take  enough  mackerel  in  their  own 
waters  to  supply  their  own  markets! — A.  Not  every  year.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before  they  did  very  well.  They  took  a  large  portion  of 
the  supply  for  their  own  market  from  their  own  waters,  but  previous  to 
that  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  This  year  did  they  do  it! — A.  I  don^t  think  it  by  their  own  re- 
ports. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boat  fishing  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  f — ^A.  Not  a  great  deal  since  I  worked  at  the  boat  fishing  my- 
self. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  do  the  boats  catch  mackerel  1 — ^A.  From  half  a 
mile  to  twa  miles. 

Q..  Do  they  go  outside  three  miles  1— A.  Not  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Has  that  branch  of  industry  increased  to  any  extent  of  late  years  T 
— A.  It  has  been  increasing  more  or  less  every  year. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  presence  of  the  fleet  among  the  boat 
fishers  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage! — A.  During  my  time  of  boat 
fishing  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  a  certain  extent.  When  they  used  to 
flsh  among  them  we  would  have  to  clear  the  way  for  them. 
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Q.  What  would  have  to  clear  away  t— A.  We  would  have  to  clear 
out  of  the  way. 

Q.  What  would  f — A.  The  boats.  In  boat  fishing  we  fish  at  anchor, 
and  as  their  ships  would  drift  they  would  consequently  have  an  advant- 
age and  come  down  on  us.  When  among  the  fish  they  are  not  partic- 
ular whether  they  come  over  us  or  not,  and  we  would  have  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  I  know  one  case  particularly.  I  saw  a  vessel  run  a  boat 
down.    It  was  the  Marengo. 

Q.  Is  it  looked  upon  by  the  boat  fishermen  as  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage to  have  the  fieet  come  in  among  them  ? — A.  They  look  on  it 
as  a  disadvantage,  certainly. 

Q.  You  have  said  Americans  do  not  prosecute  cod  fishing  very  much 
in  British  waters;  tell  mewhere  cod- fish  are  caught  by  British  fishermen  T 
— ^A.  In  the  spring  they  fish  inshore.  The  first  school  strikes  along 
shore  and  follows  bait ;  but  at  this  season  they  go  out  further,  to  the 
Banks,  probably  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles.  In  the  spring  they  are  in- 
shore, a  different  school  from  that  which  goes  to  the  Banks. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them  in  spring! — A.  From  one  to  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  shore ;  some  part  of  the  season  they  are  close  in. 

Q.  And  later  in  the  season  they  go  ofif  ? — A.  Yes ;  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  From  what  you  last  stated,  I  understand  that  codfish  in  the  spring 
are  found  mostly  inshore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  them  in  boats  f — A.  We  have  trawls. 

Q.  And  catch  them  in  trawls  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  follow  the  cod  out  to  sea  f — A.  When  they  go  out  to  sea 
we  take  in  the  trawls  and  go  out  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  Explain  the  mode  of  fishing  with  trawls. — ^A.  A  trawl  consists  of 
long  lines  made  fast  to  one  another,  and  hooks  placed  five  feet  apart. 
We  have  sinkers  on  them  and  floaters  to  keep  them  four  feet  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  hooks  do  not  strike  the  ground.  We  have  a  length 
of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  with  hooks  on,  with  an  anchor  at  each  end,  and 
buoys  to  haul  them  up  by. 

Q.  Is  this  plan  used  in  deep  water! — ^A.  Yes.  When  used  in  deep 
water  we  do  not  put  floaters  on  them. 

Q.  What  sort  of  British  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  the 
spring  ! — A.  We  have  not  got  very  large  vessels — about  50, 60,  or  40  ton 
vessels.    Boats  are  principally  engaged  in  it. 

Q.  What  months  do  you  find  cod-fish  plenty  inshore  f — A.  In  the 
month  of  Jdne.  About  1st  June  the}'  strike  in  and  continue  there  till 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  they  take  to  deep  water  !— A.  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  August. 

Q.  Is  the  American  cod  fishing  carried  on  in  deep  water  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  dift'erent  class  of  fish  inshore  in  the  spring  t — A. 
They  are  larger  fish  than  we  catch  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  spring  fish  are  larger! — A.  Yes ;  what  we 
call  set-line  fish. 

Q.  When  do  the  cod-fish  grow  so  large  and  fat — ^is  it  in  winter,  or  is  it 
a  different  kind  of  fish  ! — A.  It  is  a  different  school  of  fish. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  large  fish  that  are  found  inshore  at  the  early 
part  of  the  season  before  Americans  come  upt  What  becomes  of  those 
not  caught  t  Do  you  know  where  they  go  ? — ^A.  They  go  straight  off 
to  the  Banks. 
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Q.  You  don't  follow  them.  If  yon  did  follow  them,  would  yoa  not 
have  the  same  chance  to  get  them  as  Americans  t — A.  Oertainly. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  many  large  vessels  ? — A.  I  did  all  my  cod  fishing 
inshore  and  with  boats. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  really  a  fleet  of  schooners  to  follow  the  flsh  1 — A. 
There  are  only  a  few  schooners  from  the  island. 

Q.  The  best  bait  for  cod-fish  is  herring  t — A.  Herring  principally. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  bny  bait  for  cod  fishing  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  get  herrings  at  5  cents  per  barrel  f — A.  Sometimes  less  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Q.  It  would  not  pay  the  American  fleet  when  they  can  buy  herrings 
for  5  cents  per  barrel  to  go  herring  fishing  t — A.  They  would  have  to 
pay  more  than  that  for  them  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  buy  bait  for  the  cod  fishing? — A.  Along 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  sometimes  they 
seine  it  themselves,  but  not  often. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  those  having  herripg  to  sell  that 
the  American  cod-fishermen  should  buy  it  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  superabundance  of  herring,  so  they  have  to  throw  them 
away  in  large  quantities  when  the  season  is  ended  ? — ^A.  Ko.  They  may 
about  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  well  known  that  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  her- 
rings they  cannot  either  use  or  sell  they  throw  away  in  great  quantities 
at  the  end  of  the  season  1 — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  when  they  caught 
80  many  as  to  throw  them  away. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  much  t — ^A.  Several  springs. 

Q.  American  cod-fishermen  get  bait  also  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Grand  Manan,  and  other  places  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Newfoundland  1 — A.  Yes.  Those  who  go  to  the  Grand  Banks 
get  their  bait  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  schooners  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  fleet  of  boats  ? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  much  larger,  and  drift 
down  among  the  boats  which  are  at  anchor,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
boats  to  contend  with  the  vessels  drifting,  and  have  to  take  up  anchor 
and  get  out  of  the  way  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  with  any  fleet  that  fished  there,  no  matter  whether 
French,  American,  or  British  1 — A.  Most  certainly ;  if  it  was  a  large  fleet, 
it  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  assign  for  there  not  being  more  schooners 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  I  cannot  give  any  sufficient  reason. 

Q.  Partly  the  want  of  capital,  is  it  nut  1  It  requires  capital  to  invest 
in  large  vessels.  Is  it  partly  want  of  capital  and  partly  want  of  men ; 
how  is  that  ? — A.  It  certainly  requires  capital.  In  regard  to  the  number 
of  men,  we  have  a  good  many  fishermen ;  nearly  as  many  as  other  coun- 
tries in  proportion. 

Q.  A  great  many  are  engaged  in  the  American  fleet  1 — A.  There  are. 

Q.  For  two  or  three  years  Americans  have  supplied,  have  they  not, 
snbstantially  the  markets  in  the  United  States  from  their  own  mackerel 
fisheries  1 — A.  During  the  two  last  years  they  did  remarkably  well. 

Q.  Is  it  yonr  experience  that  the  mackerel  catch  is  a  rather  uncertain 
matter,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  locality,  taking,  say,  twenty  years 
back  T — A.  They  have  not  failed  so  much  with  ns  as  they  have  failed  in 
American  waters.    They  are  more  certain  with  us. 

Q.  On  the  American  coast  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  uncertainty; 
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fiome  years  they  do  very  well,  and  some  years  very  ill ! — ^A.  Some  years 
they  do  nothiDg  at  all  worth  speaking  of. 

Q.  But  some  years  they  catch  enough  to  supply  their  own  markets  f — 
A.  I  don't  think  it — not  to  supply  their  whole  markets. 

Q.  Hainly  so ;  so  as  to  have  given  them  control  of  the  market  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  1 — A.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  got 
large  quantities. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  seasons  when  there  was  great  distress  among 
your  fishermen  because  mackerel  was  very  scarce,  not  enough  to  make  a 
living ;  have  they  not  petitioned  the  government  for  aid  and  a  bounty  to 
enable  them  to  get  along  1 — ^A.  During  my  time  fishing  has  been  very 
auccessful  here. 

Q.  You  have  been  so  f — ^A.  It  has  been  so  at  the  island  generally. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  cases  where  there  has  been  great  distress  among 
fishermen  for  want  of  an  adequate  catch,  and  that  they  have  petitioned 
government  to  aid  them  by  bounties  and  other  modes  of  helping  them 
along,  even  from  starvation  1 — ^A.  It  would  not  be  for  want  of  fish,  but 
from  some  other  cause. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  in  great  distress  for  want  of  fish  t  Have  you 
not  seen  reports  of  officers  of  the  government  stating  these  factsi  Don't 
you  know  of  large  public  meetings  for  the  relief  of  the  fishermen  because 
their  catch  was  so  very  small  1 — A.  That  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago? — A,  I  don't  recollect,  on  account  of  the 
fishing  alone,  seeing  any  great  want. 

Q.  Was  there,  among  what  are  called  the  fishing  population,  great 
distress  for  want  of  a  catch  in  this  part  of  the  world — in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Oape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick  !— A.  Of  course, 
some  catches  are  not  as  large  as  others. 

Q.  They  have  good  years  and  bad  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  bad  years  pretty  bad  years,  so  that  they  have  suflfered  f — 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  they  have  suffered  a  great  deal  for  want  of 
heavy  catches  of  fish. 

Q.  I  mean  your  neighbors ;  take  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  both  sides 
of  the  Out  of  Canso,  along  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick,  and  so  forth — 
have  they  not  had  very  bad  years,  when  they  have  suffered  for  want  of 
a  catch  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  recollect  of  a  poor  fishing. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  distress  among  the  fishermen,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  petition  being  presented  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
New  Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  with  regard  to  distress  among  the 
fishermen  t — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  t — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  existence  of  actual  want  and  distress 
among  the  people  known  as  the  fishermen  class  in  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and!— A.  I  don't  remember  that  1  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  meetings  being  held  in  the  island,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  account  of  distress  among  the 
fishermen  ? — A.  It  is  something  new  to  me ;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fishermen  catch  a  large  quantity  of  fish 
every  year — that  the  average  catch  is  good  in  these  waters  ?— A.  Yes  j 
we  consider  we  have  been  very  successful  in  our  fishing  as  regards  fair 
catches. 

Q.  Has  any  year  been  marked  out  when  the  fishery  has  signally  failed, 
ao  as  to  cause  distress  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  class  now  engaged  in  fishing  increased 
in  wealth,  say  during  the  past  fifteen  years  f — A.  I  think  they  have. 
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Q.  Are  they  pretty  well-to  do  now  ? — A.  Yes,  pretty  comfortable. 
Q.  They  have  made  money! — A.  They  make  a  very  good  living,  and 
raise  np  more  or  less  capital. 

Wm.  S.  MoKeell,  Eastico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  Yon  reside  at  Eastico,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  are  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  a  member  of  the  local  legislatare  for  some  years  1 — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  how  long  1 — A.  Thirteen  years. 

Q.  Eastico  is  very  nearly  the  center  of  the  bend  of  the  island  T — A. 
In  the  deepest  part  of  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  Have  yoa  resided  there  for  many  years  f — A.  I  was  born  aboat 
foar  miles  from  Eastico,  bat  I  have  resided  in  Eastico  for  34  years. 

Q.  Do  yoa  live  close  to  the  sea-shore  1 — lA.  I  do. 

Q.  Bordering  on  iti— A.  On  Eastico  Bay. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  engaged  in  fishing  any  length  of  time  f — A.  Yes ; 
a  considerable  time. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  a  considerable  timet— A.  Since  1852,  bat 
more  particalarly  daring  the  last  12  or  14  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  handred  and  fifty-two  was,  I  believe,  the  year  of  the 
American  gale? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nnmber  of  the  American  fleet  flreqnenting  the  waters 
of  the  island  at  that  date — 1852 1 — A.  Well,  I  have  no  data  to  go  apon, 
bat  they  visited  oar  waters  in  great  nnmbers.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  gale  I  counted  40  schooners  close  in  the  harbor;  so  close 
that  I  snppose  the^  were  in  three  or  foar  fathoms  of  water.  They  all 
tacked  in  tbe  evening  as  the  gale  was  coming  on.  That  was  only  part 
of  the  fleet,  of  coarse. 

Q.  Does  yoar  recollection  enable  yoa  to  state  the  nnmber  of  the 
American  fleet  freqnenting  the  island  aboat  that  timet — A.  I  shoald 
say  that  100  to  150  vessels  were  always  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Describe  where  they  were. — A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  fre- 
qnented  East  Point  or  IN'orth  Gape,  bat  of  what  fished  from  Malpeqae 
to  Tracadie.  That  is  aboat  the  center  of  the  bend  of  the  island ;  it  is 
reckoned  the  best  fishing  gronnd  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  That  nnmber  were  within  sight  of  yoar  residence t — A.  O,  yes; 
they  were  inshore  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  The  nnmber  wonld  be  bow  manyt — A.  Altogether,  150  vessels. 
We  often  connted  that  nnmber. 

Q.  Did  that  nnmber  continue  down  to  1852 1  Can  yon  tell  me  any 
year  when  there  was  any  sensible  increase  or  decrease,  or  did  it  con- 
tinue at  that  number  year  after  year  in  that  locality  t — A.  I  don^  think 
there  were  so  many  after  the  gale  for  some  years. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  tbe  gale  t — A.  On  5th  October,  1851. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  were  lost  in  itt — A.  I  think  I  have  seen  an 
account  showing  that  160  vessels  were  lost  altogether.  I  rather  be- 
lieve that  included  American,  Nova  Scotian,  and  vessels  belonging  to 
all  nations. 

Q.  Were  that  number  lost  on  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  I  think 
not;  I  think  Gape  Breton  was  included.  It  was  the  number  lost  in  the 
gulfc 

Q.  Were  they  all  fishing  vessels  t — A.  I  don't  think  they  were  all  fish- 
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iDg  vessels ;  the  large  proportioD  were.    Tbere  were  three  lost  with  all 
hands  about  one  mile  each  way  from  where  I  reside. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  1860,  what  was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet 
frequenting  that  portion  of  the  shore  1 — ^A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  how 
many. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  idea  at  all! — A.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  always  in  sight.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number. 

Q.  Did  you  often  count  them  ? — A.  I  often  counted  how  many  were 
in  sight  at  one  time.  I  often  saw  50  or  60  come  out  of  Malpeque  and 
come  and  fish  right  inshore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  shore  were  they  accustomed  to  fish  ? — ^A. 
They  fished  very  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  What  distance  1 — A.  It  is  with  boats  we  catch  all  our  fish  there, 
and  we  fish  from  one  mile  to  three  miles,  mostly  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  shore ;  and  of  course  the  fleet  know  where  the 
boats  are  catching  mackerel  (they  have  glasses),  and  so  soon  as  they 
perceive  the  boats  are  getting  mackerel,  they  dash  right  in  and  they 
drift  right  down  through  the  boats. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  boats  fish  ? — A.  The  boats  fish  at  anchor  on 
what  is  called  a  spring;  they  spring  their  boats  and  bring  them  broad- 
side to  the  current,  so  that  every  man  has  a  chance  along  the  side  of 
the  bait. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  They  swing  by  the  wind  and  not  by  the  tide? — ^A.  They  are  swing- 
ing with  the  tide  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  keeping  the  bait 
fairly  alongside  the  boat.  The  lines  otherwise  would  run  in  a  cluster, 
and  foul  each  other  when  hauling  out  mackerel. 

Q.  How  do  the  vessels  fish  t — ^A.  They  are  mostly  under  jib  and  main- 
sail. They  haul  down  the  jib  and  drift  along  past  the  boats;  they  heave 
any  amount  of  bait,  but  sometimes  the  mackerel  are  very  deep  down 
and  they  are  not  able  to  raise  them  before  they  drift  past  the  boats. 
But  if  the  mackerel  are  handy,  near  the  top,  as  often  happens,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  take  them  from  the  boats  by  throwing  over  a  great 
lot  of  bait.  Sometimes  they  scare  the  mackerel  so  that  neither  they 
nor  the  boats  get  them. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  by  your  fishermen  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
to  have  the  fleet  fishing  among  them  f — ^A.  Of  course  it  is  considered  a 
great  disadvantage. 

Q.  As  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that,  explain 
your  reason  for  that  opinion  f — A.  It  is  easily  understood.  When  the 
boats  raise  mackerel  the  vessels  dash  in  among  them  and  throw  any 
amount  of  bait  and  drift  off,  drawing  the  mackerel  away  into  deep  water. 
If  they  raise  them,  which  they  generally  do,  they  drift  off  and  draw  the 
mackerel  away  with  them.  You  will  see  tbe  glitter  of  their  sides  as  far 
as  you  can  observe  them.  If  there  is  a  good  school  and  the  fish  happen 
to  take  the  bait  right,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  vessels  will  so  scatter 
them  that  the  boats  will  lose  them.  Sometimes,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
mackerel  are  deep  down.  If  their  bait  does  not  get  down  to  the  mack- 
erel from  its  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessels  may  drift  off  and  may 
not  get  them  the  first  time;  but  they  will  tack  and  go  through  the  same 
thing  again,  but  the  next  time,  perhaps,  they  will  take  the  school  from 
the  boats. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  from  practical  experience  and  not  from 
theory? — A.  Yes;  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  what  has  actually  happened? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have 
witnessed  it  myself,  often  and  often. 
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Q.  Do  the  vessels  ever  injare  the  boats  ! — A.  Sometimes  they  do.  I 
liave  been  applied  to  more  than  once,  as  a  magistrate,  to  know  if  any- 
thing conld  be  done  to  pnnish  those  men  who  dashed'  into  the  midst  of 
the  boats. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  were  not  very  successful  in  carrying  the  process  of 
law  out  to  sea  T — ^A.  I  told  them  Her  Majesty  would  have  to  see  to  that; 
we  were  not  able  to  manage  that  in  our  little  coautry. 

Q.  When  yon  entered  into  the  fisheries  14  years  ago,  did  yon  com- 
mence with  more  than  one  boatf — A.  We  have  now  8  boats  and  employ 
40  men  on  an  average. 

Q.  Fourteen  years  ago  when  you  commenced,  had  yon  as  many 
T>oats  t — A.  We  commenced  with  a  couple  of  boats,  and  year  after  year 
we  have  increased  the  number.  Our  mackerel  fishing  fell  oft'  last  year 
very  much. 

Q.  During  these  14  years  you  have  been  fishing,  what  has  been  the 
average  catch  made  by  your  boats  ? — A.  We  reckon  100  barrels  to  a 
boat  with  five  hands  as  the  average  one  year  with  another ;  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  ander,  but  that  is  a  safe  average. 

Q.  Has  that  fishing  been  a  precarious  fishing,  or  has  there  been  a  fair 
average  quantity  year  by  year ;  has  it  during  some  years  been  a  total 
failure,  or  is  there  a  fair  average  catch  every  year  t — A.  I  suppose  last 
year  was  about  as  hard  a  year  as  there  has  been  for  some  time,  bat  it 
was  not  a  total  failure. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  last  year  1 — ^A.  The  catch  last  year  was  about 
60  or  65  barrels  to  a  boat ;  65  was  an  average. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fair  run  f — A.  In  1874  with  three  of  the  boats 
we  took  1,000  barrels.  Six  of  our  boats  took  1,800  barrels ;  that  was  an 
extra  good  year. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  so  much  fish  taken  at  the  Island  before  as  was 
taken  in  1874  f — A.  I  think  not.  There  were  of  course  more  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business  then  than  previously.  They  might  have  been  as 
plentiful  some  other  years :  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  boats  which  take  about  100  barrels  per 
jear  1 — A.  Our  boats  are  from  24  to  27  feet  keel. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  average  cost  t — ^A.  They  are  worth  about 
$200  apiece. 

Q.  Docs  that  include  outfit  f — A.  They  are  worth  more  than  that,  but 
the  people  build  them  themselves,  and  this  sum  is  not  counting  the 
time. 

Q.  But  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  boat  if  you  had  bought  it  f — 
A.  About  $240.  They  are  all  fitted  with  duck  sails  the  same  as 
schooners. 

Q.  There  are  other  fishing  boats  on  the  Island  larger  than  those  t — 
A.  There  are  some  larger  boats,  but  that  is  the  average  at  Bustico. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  solely  of  Rustico  Harbor  t — A.  Yes.  There  are 
larger  boats  to  the  westward.  We  find  it  more  profitable  to  have  boats 
of  that  size. 

Q.  For  the  last  14  years  you  place  what  you  have  stated  as  the  aver- 
age catch  per  boat? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  About  100  barrels  per  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  go  fishing  out  of  Rustico  Harbor  t — ^A.  There  are 
two  harbors — the  little  harbor  and  big  harbor;  out  of  the  big  harbor 
there  will  be  80  boats,  and  the  little  harbor  about  60,  altogether  about 
140  boats  from  Rustico  Harbor,  not  including  the  whale-boats,  which  go 
out  from  the  coves  and  which  are  hauled  on  shore. 
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Q.  Has  this  boat-fishing  indastry  increased  materially  daring  the  past 
10  years  ?-* A.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  It  has  been  foand  profitable,  then  f — A.  I  sappose  they  fonnd  it  so. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  how  many  boats  are  sent 
oat  from  other  harbors  along  the  coast  f — A.  From  reliable  information 
J  have  got,  there  are  between  900  and  1,000 ;  926  boats  along  the  north 
shore  are  engaged  in  the  fishery.  That  is,  from  East  Point  to  West 
Gape. 

Q.  That  embraces  the  north  side  alone  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  as  an  idea  of  the  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness on  the  south  coast  1 — A.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  south 
coast ;  I  rather  think  there  are  not  so  many,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number. 

Q.  Of  those  900  or  1,000  boats,  you  say  those  to  the  westward  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  Bustico  f — A.  Yes,  larger  boats  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Q.  How  much  larger  f — A.  I  suppose  they  will  take  two  extra  hands 
more  than  our  boats. 

Q.  Should  not  their  catches  be  larger  than  those  of  your  small  boats  f 
— A.  They  ought  to  be. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  are  they  1 — ^A.  The  bight  of  the  island  is  the  best  fish- 
ing ground  ;  but,  of  course,  the  larger  vessels  should  catch  more  mack- 
erel.   They  come  down  as  far  as  the  port  of  Knstico. 

Q.  During  the  14  years  you  have  been  in  the  fishing  business,  have 
you  exported  your  fish  to  the  United  States  or  disposed  of  it  at  homef — 
A.  These  last  10  years  we  have  established  an  agency  in  Boston  and  we 
ship  our  fish;  before  that  we  sold  them  to  American  merchants  doing 
business  there. 

Q.  As  regards  the  prices  obtained  for  mackerel,  can  you  give  the 
Commission  an  idea  of  the  average  price  you  have  obtained  ? — A.  They 
have  varied  a  great  deal  in  price  during  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  Between  what  figures  have  they  ranged! — A.  I  think  they  were  as 
high  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1868  as  $25  and  $26  for  No.  1 ;  No.  2  and 
No.  3  fish  were  in  proportion,  but  they  were  down  very  low  in  the  winter 
of  that  year.    Mackerel  have  never  been  so  high  as  that  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  you  obtained,  or  can  you  make  an  aver 
age  f — A.  I  could  hardly  give  an  average.  The  year  of  the  large  catch, 
I  think  we  obtained  $15  for  No.  1,  $12  for  No.  2,  and  about  $9  for  No. 
3.    That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  Does  the  catch  regulate  the  price  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  it 
does. 

Q.  What  does,' then  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  venture  an  opin- 
ion on  that  point. 

Q.  There  were  some  years  during  which  a  duty  was  levied  on  island 
mackerel  entering  the  (Jnited  States  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  those  years! — A.  I  believe  we  made 
as  much  then  as  we  have  done  since ;  I  don't  think  there  has  been 
much  difference.  Mackerel  has  been  lower  in  price  in  the  American 
market. 

Q.  Since  when  f — A.  Since  1868. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  duty  was  taken  off  1 — A.  The  duty  was  on  ;  the 
duty  went  on  in  1867. 

Q.  During  the  time  the  duty  was  on  did  the  price  go  up  or  down  f 
Did  you  realize  as  good  returns  during  these  years  as  when  the  duty 
was  not  on  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
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Q.  Daring  those  years  Americans  were  accnstomed  to  fish  on  our 
shores  T — A.  Yes ;  they  were  fishing,  of  coarse. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  excladed,  practically,  from  fishing  along  oar 
coasts  t — A.  They  were  never  excluded  since  I  remember.  The  cutters 
wonld  give  them  a  little  annoyance  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  keep  them  out  f — ^A.  Yery  few  of  them ;  the  cut- 
ters wonld  take  a  vessel  now  and  then,  but  the  vessels  soon  got  clear 
of  the  cutters. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  cutters  exclude  American  fishermen 
from  the  shore  and  prevent  them  fishing  within  the  limits  T — A.  They 
kept  some  of  the  vessels  out« 

Q.  What  wa«  the  custom  when  cntters  came  along  f — A.  When  the 
cutters  came  along  they  took  very  good  care.  The  American  vessels 
are  very  swift,  and  except  they  were  in  a  calm  or  in  a  harbor  or  bay,  very 
few  were  taken. 

Q.  Did  they  abandon  the  coast  when  the  cutter  went  byt — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — A.  They  still  fished  there.  Of  course  there 
were  some  cautious  men  who  would  keep  out  for  fear  of  losing  their 
vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  American  fishermen  abandoned  the  inshore  fish- 
ing because  warned  by  a  cutter  ? — A.  I  think  it  very  unlikely,  from  my 
experience. 

Q.  Suppose  American  fishermen  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile 
limit  of  our  shores,  do  you  think  any  of  them  would  engage  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  of  the  sea  outside  T — A.  In  our  gulf  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don^t  think  it  would  pay  them. 

Q.  All  the  best  fishing  is  inside  f — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  excluded  from  the  three  mile-limit,  any 
prudent  man  would  invest  his  capital  in  the  business  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  about  itT — A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  if 
they  were  excluded  from  the  feeding  grounds  where  the  mackerel  are 
taken. 

Q.  Three  miles  from  the  shore  1—^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  call  those  the  feeding  grounds  f — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Explain  to  the  Commission  where  mackerel  get  their  food. — ^A. 
There  is  an  eddy  tide  in  our  harbor.  The  tide  is  generally  one  way  out- 
side and  another  way  inside.  In  that  eddy  tide  there  is  this  red  stuff 
tbey  feed  on — shrimp— about  this  part  of  the  ground.  That  is  what 
they  like.  Ours  is  perhaps  the  best  fishing  ground  on  the  coast,  on  ac- 
count of  the  red  stuff  being  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  shore  f — ^A.  About  2,  3,  and  1  mile. 

Q-  Is  it  beyond  that  distance  f — A.  I  think  the  boats  scarcely  ever 
take  any  mackerel  outside  of  three  miles.  I  suppose  vessels  get  some  out- 
side of  that    Our  boat-fishing  is  all  inside. 

Q.  If  Americans  were  excluded  from  the  three-mile  limit,  would  they 
catch  sufficient  fish  to  remunerate  them  for  coming  to  the  gulf  1 — A.  I 
don't  think  they  could  make  a  full  fare.  They  might  get  some  on  Bank 
Bradley  at  the  first  of  the  season. 

Q.  'Would  you,  as  a  practical  man,  fit  out  a  vessel  for  that  purpose? — 
A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  Americans  could,  if  you  could  not  1 — A.  I  think  it 
is  doubtfhl. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  itt— A.  I  feel  confident  it  would  not 
pay. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  the  fisheries  to  yourselves,  and  Americans- 
were  excluded  and  duties  levied,  what  would  be  the  effect  on^amur^ta 
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of  the  United  States  f — A.  I  think  there  would  not  be  as  many  mack- 
erel taken  into  the  market  I  think  the  probability  is  that  maokerel 
would  be  high,  because  if  they  were  excluded  from  the  inshore  fishery 
jthere  would  not  be  anything  like  as  many  mackerel  taken  into  the 
American  market  from  our  guK,  so  that  the  market  would  not  be  glutted 
as  much. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  Americans  excluded  and  pay  a  small 
duty? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  suppose  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  fishermen  if  the  Americans  were  excluded.  I  think  this,  that 
when  mackerel  are  taken  out  of  our  waters  within  the  three  mile  limit 
in  such  large  quantities  it  must  have  some  effect  upon  the  market.  If 
we  had  the  inshore  fisheries  to  ourselves,  of  course  we  could  pay  a  little 
duty  and  it  would  not  affect  us  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel ;  would  they  have 
any  difficulty  about  paying  itt — ^A.  I  think  we  would,  perhaps,  gain  on 
it  in  the  price. 

Q.  A  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why  more  Prince  Edward  Island 
fishermen  do  not  use  vessels  instead  of  boats ;  can  you  explain  why  they 
invest  their  capital  in  boat  instead  of  vessel  fishing? — A.  They  think 
they  can  do  better  with  boats.  Some  had  vessels  fitted  out  some  years 
ago,  but  they  gave  them  up  and  are  now  fishing  with  boats.  They  find 
they  can  catch  more  fish.  They  come  in  and  dress  their  fish  during  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  they  go  out  and  come  in ;  they  are  handy  to  the  shore 
and  are  right  on  the  fishing  ground  at  once.  Another  reason  is  this,  our 
season  is  very  short.  Our  fishing-vessels  were  used  as  coasters  in  the 
fall  to  carry  produce  after  the  fishing  season  was  over,  and  if  it  was  a 
bad  fishing  season  the  freight  in  the  fall  made  it  up  a  little.  But  now, 
in  order  to  make  a  successful  voyage,  you  want  a  smart  vessel  which  is 
not  suitable  for  coasting ;  the  vessels  are  required  to  be  built  on  a  differ- 
ent model  from  those  fit  to  carry  our  produce  to  market. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  abandoned  to  9ipme  extent  vessel 
for  boat  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  island  vessels  engaged  in  fishing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  fleet  has  decreased  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  boat-fishing  has  increased  f — A.  Very  much,  and  they 
are  better  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  distress  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
island,  and  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  bounties,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  f — A.  I  think  there  was  a  petition.  I  have  almost  forgotten 
about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 — A.  I  don't  know  how  long  ago.  I  think  there 
was  something  of  that  kind,  but  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  pre- 
sented. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distress  existing  among  those  fishermen  f — A.  I  don't 
think  so ;  they  are  not  to  be  pitied  very  much. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  fish  you  take  in  your  boats  along  the  shore,  can 
you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  would  be  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3  mackerel  1 — A.  I  suppose  nearly  one -third  of  each.  At  the  first 
of  the  season  they  are  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  then  in  August  they  are 
No.  1  and  No.  2  principally,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  season,  No.  1 
4]uality  always  increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  When  do  the  mackerel  first  make  their  appearance  along  your 
chores! — A.  About  the  last  week  in  June.  This  year  they  were  some- 
what later,  about  1st  July. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  harbor  there  is  an  eddy  f    Tell  us  about  it. — A. 
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Yes;  the  tide  is  very  often  inshore  running  one  way  and  ontshore 
another. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  remain  there  during  the  whole  season! — A. 
Sometimes  they  do.  In  1874  a  school  of  mackerel  remained  there  the 
whole  summer,  sometimes  going  east  and  west,  keeping  within  the  eddy 
tide. 

Q.  Until  what  date  in  the  summer  or  fall? — A.  Until  about  20th  Oc- 
tober, when  they  generally  go  away.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
winds.  If  the  gales  of  wind  are  late  in  coming  in  the  fall  the  mackerel 
remain  long,  but  if  the  gales  commence  early  in  October,  they  go  away 
sooner.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  great  American  gale,  there 
were  no  more  mackerel  after  that.    That  was  on  the  5th  October. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  fishermen  ever  boarded  any  American  fishing- 
vessels  in  deep  water  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  found  1 — ^A.  They  found  that  the  Americans  could 
not  catch  in  proportion  to  their  crews  what  we  could  in  boats.  They 
found  some  of  them  that  had  been  fishing  with  twelve  men  had  not 
caught  as  many  as  some  of  our  boats  with  only  five  men. 

Q.  Do  your  boats  remain  all  the  time  on  the  fishing  ground  f — ^A. 
They  come  into  the  harbor  at  nigbt. 

Q.  Then  you  fish  during  the  day! — A.  During  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  proportion  of  fish 
caught  within  the  limits  and  outside,  altogether  ? — A.  Is  that  by  the 
vessels  ? 

Q.  Or  from  the  boats  1 — ^A.  I  could  not  say  about  the  vessels;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  vessel-fishing;  but  our  vessels  never  could 
do  anything  like  so  well  as  the  boats,  although  they  had  the  inshore 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  bait  for  fishing  ! — A.  We  catch  herring  on  our 
own  shore  and  on  tiie  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  spring.  We  also  use  a 
great  many  clams  f  we  can  take  mackerel  with  clams  when  we  could  not 
do  so  with  any  other  bait 

Q.  Do  you  get  clams  on  yonr  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  any  amount  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  much  used  for  ordinary  baitf — A.  Yes;  and  much  more 
so  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  And  herrings  are  caught  on  your  coast  and  at  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Herrings  are  plentiful  on  the  island  coast  f — A.  They  were  not  this 
year ;  but  last  year  they  were  in  abundance. 

Q.  But  generally  t — A.  We  generally  get  good  bait  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  fishing  bait  1 — A.  Not  often. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  You  generally  get  bait  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  !— A.  No ;  we 
srenerally  catch  it,  but  we  do  obtain  some  from  the  Magdalen  Islands* 
This  spring,  however,  we  got  none  there ;  it  was  not  to  be  had. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  the  American  fleet  of  vessels  accustomed  to  throw 
oflal  on  the  fishing  grounds  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  regarding  the  result  of  itf— A.  The 
American  fleet  may  come  among  the  boats  when  a  good  school  of  mack- 
eral,  perhaps,  has  been  struck  and  a  great  many  taken,  but  whenever 
they  throw  offal  overboard  no  more  mackerel  will  be  caught  on  that 
spot  for  some  days  afterwards — not  until  a  brush  of  wind  comes  to  stir 
up  the  whole  thing  from  the  bottom.    I  never  yet  saw  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
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icaD  vessels  fish  and  take  mackerel  one  day  and  fonnd  any  mackerel 
canght  the  next  day  where  they  had  been  or  for  some  days  afterward, 
while  the  boats  will  go  oat  day  after  day  and  catch  them.  This  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  offal  harts  the  fishing. 

Q.  The  boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  throw  their  fish  offal  overboard  on  the  fishing 
groandst — A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  in  yoar  opinion  this  injures  them  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  noticed 
often  and  often,  whenever  a  fleet  of  vessels  had  caaght  and  dressed 
mackerel  one  day,  no  fish  are  caaght  there  the  next  day  or  for  some 
days  after. 

Q.  What  do  the  vessels  do  when  they  throw  the  offal  over  at  a  certain 
place  t — A.  They  go  to  some  other  place. 

Q.  And  the  boats  then  lose  their  catch  t — A.  The  boats  cannot  follow 
their  example,  becaase  they  are  not  calcnlated  to  stay  oat  at  night 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  aboat  the  fishing  in  any  other  part,  save 
the  immediate  locality  of  which  you  have  spoken  f — A.  It  is  carried  on 
in  pretty  mach  the  same  way  all  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  get  any  bait  on  the  island  t — A.  They  sometimes 
bay  it  at  Charlottetown,  I  believe.  I  suppose  this  bait  has  been  im- 
ported. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  any  bait  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them  do  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  any  codfish  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  t — A.  Yes, 
some. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  prosecuted  there  to  any  extent  t — A.  Not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  followed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  t — A. 
Yes ;  to  the  eastward,  about  Murray  Harbor,  there  are  a  good  many  cod 
and  hake. 

Q.  And  there  are  not  many  near  Bastico  ?— A.  We  catch  a  few  there ; 
we  get  the  boats  under  weigh  for  them  before  the  mackerel  come,  but 
we  do  not  do  much  of  it  there :  all  do  something,  but  not  a  great  deaL 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  take  them  f — A.  We  catch  them  in 
about  20  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  spring,  we  get  them  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  but  after  the  first  school  has  arrived,  they  move  off  into 
deep  water. 

Q.  You  catch  the  first  school  always  within  the  three-mile  limit  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  large  or  small  fish  t — A.  They  are  not  very  large.  Those 
caught  in  the  spring  are  pretty  large. 

Q.  They  do  not  seem  to  follow  this  fishing  largely  in  Bustieo  t — A. 
Not  now ;  it  was  more  followed  some  years  ago. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  water  three  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  about  ten  fathoms.  In  some  places  it  is  deeper,  and 
in  some  shallower. 

Q.  I  mean  about  your  own  neighborhood  ? — A.  Even  there,  the  bottom 
is  uneven. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  say  that  daring  the  last  two  years  the  fishing  was  not  quite 
so  good  as  usual  f — A.  Yes. 

Q^  How  about  last  year  t — ^A.  The  mackerel  was  scarcer  last  year  than 
they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  And  your  catch  was  about  65  barrels  to  a  boat  last  year  f-^A.  I 
think  the  average  was  not  more.    It  might  have  been  70. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  find  any  difterence  in  the  position  of  the  mackerel  last 
year  t  Were  they  farther  oat  or  closer  in  than  usual  f — A.  They  were 
in  just  about  the  same  position  as  usual. 

Q.  What  are  the  indications  this  year  f — A.  When  I  left  they  were 
that  we  would  have  a  good  catch.  My  son  told  me  that  they  had  got 
nearly  as  many  mackerel  already  as  we  took  last  year  altogether.  The 
fish  came  this  year  very  much  as  they  did  in  1874.  They  arrived  about 
the  same  time  in  the  gulf,  and  they  have  acted  in  very  much  the  same 
way. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  impression  regarding  the  whole  season's 
catch  t — A.  There  are  great  hopes  of  a  good  season.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  such.  A  very  heavy  body  of  mackerel  is  on  the  shore — the  heaviest 
body  that  has  been  there  for  some  years. 

Q.  Have  the  vessels  of  the  American  fleet  come  down  at  all  to  your 
waters  f — A.  Some  seiners  are  there  now.  I  was  told  before  I  came 
away  that  one  seiner  took  200  barrels  between  Bustico  Gape  and  New 
London  Head. 

Q.  Just  off  your  harbor!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  that  be  f — A.  It  was  within  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  the  effect  the  use  of  seines 
will  have  on  the  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 
I  have  been  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  where  they  hauled  seines  on 
shore,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about  purse>seining.  My  impression 
from  what  I  have  been  told  about  it  is,  that  it  is  going  to  be  destructive 
to  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  the  mackerel 
fishery  was  not  so  good  during  the  last  two  years  as  previously  ? — A. 
There  are  so  many  theories  and  reasons  given  for  it,  and  these  are  so 
conflicting,  that  I  could  hardly  tell  what  my  own  opinion  is  about  it. 

Q.  You  just  accent  the  fact  as  a  fact  t — A.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said,  there  was  not  a  large  body  of  maekerel  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  include  the  last  two  years  in  the  average  catch  you  men- 
tioned for  fourteen  years  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Including  these,  it  would  be  as  you  have  said  ? — A.  Yes  ^  because 
I  stated  that  we  caught  with  these  boats  1,800  barrels  in  1874. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  very  large  quantities  of  ice  have  come  down 
during  the  last  two  years ;  would  this  fact  keep  the  mackerel  back  f — 
A.  Sometimes ;  but  there  was  any  amount  of  ice  in  the  gulf  this  year, 
and  yet  we  have  a  large  body  of  mackerel  on  our  coasts. 

Q.  Was  northern  ice  in  the  gulf  this  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  gulf  ice? — ^A.  Yes.  It  came  in  from  the  north  shore,  so  I 
do  not  think  that  the  theory  you  mention  is  a  good  one. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  never  had  any  experience  in  vessel  fishing 
personally? — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  And  that  for  the  past  fourteen  years  you  have  used  these  boats^- 
how  many  have  yon  had  during  this  period  ? — A.  We  commenced  with 
two,  and  we  now  have  eight. 

Q.  You  say  "  we  '^j  do  you  b^ong  to  any  firm  ? — A.  My  sons  are  en- 
gagtd  in  fishing ;  I  do  not  do  much  at  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  also  bought  fish  ? — A.  Smnetimes;  but  not  extensively. 

Q.  Who  are  your  agents  for  soling  your  fish  in  Boston  ? — A.  Our 
agent  is  Mr:  Bussell.    They  were  Wise  &  Bnssell,  but  Wise  has  retired. 
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Q.  Was  the  year  of  the  great  gale  1851  or  ^52  !— A.  It  was  1851, 1 
think. 

Q.  And  that  year  in  your  vicinity  were  lost  160  vessels — ^nearly  all 
American  vessels ;  was  not  this  the  case  T — A.  The  greater  portion  was 
American — I  mean  in  the  gnlf  altogether.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated,  but 
I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  give  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  as 
100  barrels  of  mackerel  during  the  past  14  years! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  there  were  926  boats  on  the  north  shore  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  YoQ  think  that  they  have  taken  100  barrels  apiece  f — A.  I  was 
only  speaking  of  the  boats  which  we  have  ourselves.  I  did  not  mean 
all  the  boats,  because  there  was  a  number  of  small  boats  which  were 
hauled  on  the  shore.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  small 
boats  took  100  barrels  by  any  means. 

Q.  How  many  small  boats  were  there  in  the  926  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
how  many;  but  they  are  outside  in  the  coves;  they  do  not  come  into 
the  harbors. 

Q.  And  they  are  included  in  the  926  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  926  small  boats  ? — A. 
No  'y  not  of  the  boats  that  are  hauled  on  the  oatside  shore.  These  would 
not  form  one-half  of  the  926. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  the  small  boats  average  f — A.  Some  of 
them  would  do  very  well,  because  they  are  handy  and  near  the  place,  of 
course ;  but  they  cannot  stay  out  as  the  larger  boats  can.  I  suppose 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  not  catch  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  catch  1  I  want  an  estimate. — A.  They  take 
three  men  generally  in  place  of  five,  and  they  would  average  in  propor- 
tion to  what  the  others  catfch — say  the  others  averaged  100. 

Q.  If  five  men  canght  100  barrels,  then  three  men  would  catch  60? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  the  926  are  boats  manned  by  three  men  f 
— A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  have,  as  the  result  of  yonr  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  the  average  for  the  926  put  down  as  100  barrels 
apiece  f — A.  O,  no ;  I  am  speaking  of  our  own  boats  in  that  regard. 

Q.  And  these  are  larger  and  better,  better  manned,  and  luckier  than 
the  others! — A.  No ;  I  refer  to  the  fishing  of  Rustico. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  best! — A.  There  are  140  of  them,  and  that 
would  be  just  about  the  average  for  them. 

Q.  The  140  would  catch  about  100  barrels ;  do  you  know  of  any  other 
boats  averaging  as  much  ! — A.  At  Tignlsh  and  Cascumpeque,  there  are 
good  boats  and  good  men,  and  I  suppose  that  they  would  do  as  well. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  do  so  !  I  want  to  learn  what  would  be 
the  average  number  of  barrels  taken  by  the  whole  fleet  in  the  season! 
— A.  I  could  not  give  that. 

Q.  But  the  average  is  not  100  barrels  or  anything  like  it! — ^A.  Well, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  small  boats.  1  should  say  that  probably  there 
are  not  more  small  boats  than  one-sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the  926. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  estimate  the  whole  mackerel  catch  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  during  an  average  year  ! — A.  I  could  not  clearly  say. 
I  think  that  the  catch  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  more  in  proportion  in 
our  port  than  westward;  that  is  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  boats;  but 
of  course  they  have  larger  boats  and  they  consequently  catch  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  50,000  barrels  are  taken  in  a  season  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  by  your  fishermen  ! — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  Are  40,000  barrels  taken  T — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  30,000?— A.  It  is  donbtfal  whether  they  catch  so  many. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  do. 

Q.  Are  20,000  a  year  taken  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  1 — A.  O, 
yes ;  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  The  catch  is  between  20,000  and  30,000  f — A.  Fifteen  thousand  bar- 
rels were  taken  in  Bostico  in  1874. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  call  the  great  year  T — A.  Yes. 
•  Q.  I  want  yonr  estimate  of  the  average,  because  you  have  given  the 
number  of  boats  engaged  on  the  whole  in  the  boat-fishery  daring  the 
last  fourteen  years.  You  say  you  think  that  there  are  not  30,000  taken, 
but  more  than  20,000.  Would  you  put  it  at  25,000  on  the  whole  north 
coast  of  the  island  t — A  I  would  say  there  was. 

Q.  How  many  f— A  More  than  30,000  barrels  caught  on  the  whole 
coast. 

Q.  I  want  yonr  estimate. — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  a  boat 
catches.  You  know  the  number  of  boats,  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

Q.  I  prefer  to  have  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter. — A.  I  could  not 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fishermen  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
shore  follow  the  fishing  up  as  closely  as  we  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  the  number  926? — A.  I  have  received  celiabte 
information  from  other  ports  conoemiug  it. 

Q.  And  how  did  yon  get  at  the  100  barrels  a  boat  you  told  Mr.  Davies 
off — A.  Well,  I  have  had  experience  in  that  respect. 

Q.  If  you  have  experience  enough  to  answer  his  questions,  I  think 
you  have  enough  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  regarding  the 
whole  number  caught  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Can  you  not  do 
80? — A.  I  suppose  that  our  own  fishing  is  perhaps  a  little  better  than  it 
is  to  the  westward,  although  they  have  caught  a  great  many  fish  there 
this  season.  I  would  not,  however,  say  on  my  oath  what  the  year's  catch 
would  be.    I  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  something  about  it? — A.  I  know  about  the  fishing 
at  our  own  place. 

Q.  But  about  the  fishing  on  the  whole  north  shore  of  the  island  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  an  idea  respecting  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  and  best  judgment  regarding  it? — A.  I  suppose 
that  they  catch  nearly  as  much  in  proportion  as  we  do. 

Q.  And  yon  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  your  judgment  as  to  the 
number  of  barrels  caught  on  the  average  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
on  the  whole  north  side  of  the  island  ?  You  do  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  hazard  an  expression  of  opinion  respecting  it  ? — A.  For  is  anybody 
able  to  tell  it.  Yon  cannot  tell  in  your  own  country.  A  great  deal  of 
fish  is  exported  which  is  never  passed  through  the  custom-house  at  all. 
Mr.  Hall  and  others  have  vessels  along  the  shore,  and  they  put  their 
catch  in  boats  and  send  it  away. 

Q.  I  want  yon  either  to  say  that  yon  cannot  tell  anything  about  it  or, 
If  you  can,  to  tell  me  as  well  as  yon  are  able  what  it  is. — A.  I  have  given 
my  estimate  of  what  the  catch  may  be.  The  boats  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  shore  are  just  as  well  fitted  out  as  ours,  and  I  suppose  they  catch 
about  the  same  amount  of  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  average  catch  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
island  during  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  30,000  barrels  of  mack- 
erel?— A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  little  more. 

Q.  Is  it  35,000?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  How  far  out  are  the  shrimps,  the  little  red  stuff  on  which  the 
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mackerel  feed,  found  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  limit  exactly^  bat  we  find 
them  in  the  mackerel  we  catch,  and  we  do  not  go  far  ont  with  car 
boats. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  are  these  shrimps  found  !— A.  We  catch 
the  mackerel,  I  suppose,  in  from  three  to  ten  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Are  these  shrimps  not  found  in  water  considerably  deeper  than  ten 
fathoms  f — ^A.  They  may  be ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  vessels  to  see 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  have  never  gone  out  more  than  three  miles  in  your  fishing- 
boat  f — A.  0,ye8;  and  have  caught  some  mackerel  out  beyond  that, 
but  never  many. 

Q.  Still  they  were  apparently  on  feeding-grounds  at  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore! — A.  We  caught  very  few  outside  the  three-mile 
limit. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  not  adapted  to  going  more  than  three  miles  outf— 
A.  O,  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  They  do  very  well  on  smooth  water,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  keep  so  close  to  the  shore,  is  it  not  f — A.  It  is  not  that 

Q.  Has  that  nothing  to  do  with  itt — A.  Our  boats  could  go  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands  for  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  go  there  t — A.  They  have  gone  there  and  got  a  load  of 
herring. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  usually  t  We  have  had  a  boat,  with  a  man  and  his 
wife  in  it,  start  acroFS  the  Atlantic,  and  they  have  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, but  this  is  not  usual  t — A.  We  do  not  make  a  business  of  it, 
but  we  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  business  of  going  farther  than  three  miles  from 
the  shore  f  Don't  they  hug  the  shore  partly  on  account  of  their  size  t — 
A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ! — ^A.  If  the  wind  is  off  land,  of 
course,  the  handier  they  get  mackerel  the  better,  but  ihe  boats  can  go 
any  distance  ont  for  that  matter.    They  are  very  good  boats. 

Q.  How  far  from  home  do  yon  have  to  go!  You  want  to  get  home  at 
night  as  near  sunset  as  you  can,  don't  yon  f — A.  Sometimes  we  reach 
home  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  but  we  do  not  mind  being  out  if  we 
get  mackerel. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  ? — A.  As  long  as  the  school  bites. 

Q.  Are  shrimps  always  to  be  found  off  the  coast,  or  do  they  come  there 
from  time  to  timet — A.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  have  shrimps  in  them, 
and  sometimes  they  have  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  stay  habitually  about  your  shores,  or 
whether  they  migrate  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  vessel  could  not  do  as  well 
fishing  for  mackerel  as  a  boat,  even  if  the  former  went  close  to  the  shore! 
You  thought  that  the  boat  fishing  was  the  more  profitable  f — A.  Yes; 
we  find  it  so. 

Q.  So  you  think  American  vessels  could  not  do  proportionately  as  well 
as  the  boats,  if  the  former  had  a  right  to  fisU  jnside  the  three-mile 
limitt — A.  Perhaps,  every  thing  being  equal,  they  would  catch  as  many 
fish  as  the  boats. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement  about  the  fish  being  drawn  away  from 
your  boats  by  American  bait  1 — A.  I  said  that  when  the  boats  were 
fishing  at  anchor,  as  they  do  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  American  ves- 
sels would  run  and  drift  close  past  them,  the  latter  would  draw  away 
the  school  from  the  boats. 

Q.  That  very  frequently  happens,  does  it  nott — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  on  acconiit  of  the  saperiority  and  greater  qaantity  of  the 
bait  naed  by  the  Americans,  is  it  notf— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 
They  throw  a  greater  quantity  in  ^  the  bait  generally  belongs  to  some 
rich  man,  I  sappose;  bnt  I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  strong  current  our 
bait,  the  clam,  is  preferable. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  Americans  fishing  for  cod  bait  on  your 
shores  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  bait  is  sold  by  your  people  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  your  dealers  advertise  the  fact  they  have  such  supplies. 
for  sale  in  United  States  papers  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  they  do.  I 
know  that  they  bring  down  bait  for  sale. 

Q.  It  is  brought  fh>m  the  States! — A.  Fogies  are. 

Q.  And  do  not  your  people  buy  it  sometimes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  bay  a  good  deal  of  it.  don't  they  t— A.  Not  a  very  great  deal^ 
the  get  it  for  a  change. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  buy  it  t — A.  We  do  sometimes,  just  for  a  change  of 
bait. 

Q.  This  is  the  bait  you  speak  of  as  used  in  quantities  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  fact  is,  that  it  depends  on  how  the  people  or  fishermen  supply 
themselves  with  bait.  The  fishermen  who  are  well  off  buy  more  of 
it  T — A.  The  mackerel  are  a  very  strange  fish  in  this  respect ;  though 
yon  pour  in  any  amount  of  bait,  they  sometimes  won't  bite.  Of  course, 
if  a  lot  of  bait  is  thrown  in,  and  there  are  plenty  of  mackerel  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  are  very  apt  to  follow  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  something  about  the  mackerel  fishing  there! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  they  catch  a  great  many  there  ? — A.  It  is  not  reckoned  a 
good  coast  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Many  are  not  found  there  f — A.  They  are  caught  there,  but  it  in 
not  reckoned  a  good  coast  for  them. 

Q.  Where  is  Mouton  Island  !— A.  Between  here  and  Gape  Sable. 

Q.  Where  is  Barrington  Pass  ? — A.  It  is  near  Gape  Sable,  between 
that  island  and  the  mainland. 

Q.  Don't  these  places  advertise  as  you  know ;  and  do  they  not  keep 
a  reading-room  somewhere  here  for  mackerel  fishermen,  in  connection 
with  a  place  where  bait  is  sold  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  kept  to  attract  American  fishermen  there  to  buy  bait? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  announcement  ?  It  is  advertised  in  poetry 
ID  the  Gloucester  papers  in  the  following  manner : 

"  CompetkUm  ii  the  life  of  trade,^*  Ice  and  bait  cheap  at  the  fishery  ice  and  bait  defot^  Emerald 
Me,  Shag  Harbor^  Barrington,  N.  S.     By  Michael  Wrayton, 

American  fiahermen  will  find  this  the  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  easiest  harbor  of 
access  on  our  coast  for  icing  and  baiting. 

Noraerons  traps  and  nets  within  sight  of  ice-hoase.  One  trap  will  be  kept  set  all  through 
tbe  MiMon  (especially  for  providing  herring  bait)  inside  of  Bon  Portage  Light.  On  passing 
this  lights 

Look  sharp  in  the  northeast, 
A  fixed  red  light  youMl  see 
On  the  starboard  point  of  Shag  Harbor ; 

Bounding  east,  anchor  in  safety. 
Where  yon  will  find  fresh  bait  and  ice 

At  the  lowest  price,  you  see, 
And  gain  in  weight,  waste  and  price. 
By  your  patronizing  me. 
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So  far  as  your  observation  or  ioqairy  of  American  vessels  goes,  do  yoa 
know  for  a  fact  that  when  they  fish  in  deep  water  they  do  not  catoh 
many  mackerel  f — A.  That  is  what  oar  people,  who  have  been  with 
them  have  always  informed  me. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  resnlt  of  your  observation,  but  it  has  been  told  you 
by  others  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  can  not  use  purse  seines  except  in  deep  water,  can  they  t — 
A.  They  do  not  go  very  far  from  the  shore  with  them. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  water  where  they  are  used  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  purse  seining. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  in  less  than  15  fathoms  of  water  t — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  throw  offal  overboard  right  into  a  school  of  fish 
and  thus  spoil  their  own  fishing  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  But  when  they  are  through  fishing,  they  aresometimes  careless  about 
it  ? — A.  The  mackerel  stop  biting  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  men  turn 
to  and  dress  the  fish. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  do  it  until  the  schools  disappear,  or  stop  biting  f— 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Is  not  Bank  Bradley,  of  which  yoa  have  spoken,  off  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  do  the  fish  not  pass  over  it  in  spring) — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  stay  there  any  time  at  all  T — A.  Not  long.  I  can- 
not speak  from  personal  observation  on  the  point,  bat  our  men  in  the 
vessels  tell  me  that  they  stay  there  only  about  a  week,  I  think.  I  have 
never  been  fishing  there,  but  our  men  that  have  been  there  in  the  ves- 
sels say  that  they  only  stay  there  a  short  time. 

Q.  But  you  practically  never  fished  there  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
between  East  and  North  Gapes,  there  were  926  boats  ? — A«  Yes ;  that  is 
the  information  that  I  have  received  on  this  point. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  average  catch  for  a  boat  for 
each  year  is  about  10()  barrels  ! — ^A.  I  speak  with  reference  to  our  own 
harbor  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  about  what  oar  boats  generally  get. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  yon  whether  you  woald  undertake  to  say  that 
the  whole  catch  for  the  north  side  of  the  island  would  amount  to  more 
than  35,000  barrels,  and  yon  appeared  to  hesitate? — A.  Yes;  with  re- 
spect to  the  western  catch.  The  926  boats  include  those  aroand  West 
Gape  and  the  North  Gape ;  there  are  198  boats  between  North  Gape  and 
the  West  Gape. 

Q.  You  see  that  if  you  are  right  about  the  average  for  each  boat  be- 
ing 100  barrels,  it  would  be  making  the  catch  for  the  year  amount  to 
92,600  barrels? — A.  I  spoke  with  reference  to  our  own  harbor. 

Q.  And  the  number,  100  barrels,  is  rather  below  the  average  there  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

<i.  Did  I  nnderstand  you  to  say,  yoa  had  understood  from  other 

owners  of  boats  that  this  was  about  the  average  all  over  the  island  ? 

A.  No:  it  is  the  average  at  Bustico. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  35,000  barrels  was  the  amount 
of  the  whole  catch  along  the  island?— A.  Not  from  East  Point  to  West 
Gape— no. 

Q.  You  only  referred  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rustico  ?— A.  Yes  Tand 
to  New  London,  following  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  35,000  being  the  catch,  you  mean  that  it  is'for 
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the  coast  between  Cascampeque  and  TracadieT— A.  I  mean  from  Tra> 
cadie  to  the  North  Gape,  bat  not  aroand  the  other  side  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  yon  say  are  betweeen  Tracadie  and  the  North 
Gape  ?— A.  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  700. 

Q.  The  boats  are  larger  on  the  coast  as  you  go  up  towards  Gascam- 
peqnet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  700  boats  took  100  barrels  each,  that  wonUl  make  70,000  bar- 
rels T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  these  700  took  more  than  your  boats,  they  would  catch 
more  than  70,000  barrels  T— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  this,  in  your 
judgment,  is  the  average  number  of  barrels  taken  between  these  two 
points — Gascumpeque  and  North  Gape  on  the  northern  side  of  the  is- 
land T — A.  It  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  because  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  whaling  boats  which  are  hauled  up  in  the  diffi)rent  coves 
along  the  island,  and  which  are  only  manned  by  three  men ;  of  course 
I  do  not  include  them  in  the  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  average  catch  for  all  the  boats,  large  and 
small,  is  100  barrels  each  for  each  year? — ^A.  I  am  not  giving  any  esti- 
mate save  with  regard  to  our  own  harbor,  and  I  beUeve  that  number  is 
rather  under  than  over  what  has  been  the  average  catch  at  this  point. 

Q.  That  is  the  take  of  boats  manned  by  from  three  to  five  men  f — A. 
No ;  it  Is  the  catch  in  Bustico  harbor  with  boats  manned  by  five  men. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  refer  to  boats  manned  by  only  three  men  t— A. 
I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  15,000  barrels  have  been  taken  in  Bustico  Harbor 
alone  in  one  season  T — A.  That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  What  yon  say  in  reference  to  the  catch  beyond  Bastico  Harbor  is 
utter  guess-work  on  your  part! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  quantity  you  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Foster,  and  it  may  be  lesst— A.  Just  so,  because  I  do  not  know  it, 
and  our  statistics  do  not  give  it,  for  mackerel  are  shipped  outside  without 
being  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Are  the  shrimps  found  three  miles  out  firom  the  shore  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  so.    I  have  been  told  that  they  are  not  found  out  there* 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  at  times  caught  fish  outside  the  limit! — A« 
Yes,  a  few.    The  shrimps  are  found  in  eddies  not  tAv  firom  the  shore. 

Q.  And,  practically,  fishing  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  either  for 
boats  or  vessels^  is  useless  f — A.  Well,  we  would  not  engage  in  it  our- 
selves because  after  we  go  out  a  certain  distance  we  do  not  catch  many 
fish. 

Q.  Gould  a  vessel  outside  the  three-mile  limit  get  a  fhll  fore t— A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Would  yon  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  map  of  the  Island  and 
tell  us  where  you  find  the  700  boats  concerning  which  you  read  from  a 
memorandum  f — A.  There  are  seven  hundred  vessels  between  Tracadie 
and  this  point  and  around  back  again.  This  number  is  included  in  the 
926. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  memorandum  you  have  on  a  piece  of  paper  f 
— A.  I  obtained  it  from  men  living  in  different  harbors  along  the  coast 
and  owners  of  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  been  round  making  inquiries  about  them! — A.  I  have 
seen  different  parties,  who  carry  on  fishing  there,  because  I  did  not  know 
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BO  mnch  about  these  as  aboat  other  parts.  There  is  good  fishing  along 
by  East  Point. 

Q.  Bat  there  are  no  fishermen  there  to  keep  the  boats  you  have  been 
talking  oft — A.  There  are  some  there  who  fish  in  a  small  way. 

Q.  Whereabouts  are  most  of  the  large  boats  found,  so  far  as  you 
know  f — A.  At  our  harbor. 

Q.  Budtico  t — A.  Yes,  and  at  Gascnmpeque  and  at  Tignish.  The  latter 
is  not  a  harbor,  but  there  is  a  cove  there. 

Q.  And  Tignish,  Gascumpeque,  and  Bnstico  are  three  places  where 
you  find  the  most  of  the  large  boats  t— A.  Tes. 

Q.  When  this  count  was  being  made,  could  not  the  large  boats  have 
been  counted  f — ^A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  Were  they  not  connted  t — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  The  large  and  small  boats  were  lumped  together t — A.  Yes;  the 
small  boats,  however,  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number. 

Q.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  yon  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity  caught  by  these  926  boats,  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  desire  to  vary  the  statement  yon  finally  made  to  me  under  this 
head  f — A.  BTo,  1  do  not. 

Q.  There  were  over  30,000  and  not  over  35,000  barrels  taken  ? — A.  I 
could  not  estimate  it  save  with  respect  to  our  own  harbor. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  estimate  you  made  f — A.  I  estimated  that,  one 
year  with  another,  the  average  catch  was  about  100  barrels. 

Q.  And  how  can  you  tell  that  the  average  was  100  barrels,  for  the 
whole  926  boats  t — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  many  are  large  and  how  many  small  boats  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  want  to  leave  this  thing  by  stating  that  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  total  catch  of  the  portion  of  the  island  you  have 
pointed  out  and  described,  or  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  an  estimate  for 
the  year. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? — A.  No.    . 

Q.  Then  your  first  estimate  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  estimate 
you  made  to  me  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  last  estimate  which  you 
gave  Mr.  Thomson  is  good  for  nothing  from  want  of  knowledge  to  found 
them  all  upon  f — A.  I  estimated  the  catch  at  my  own  harbor. 

Q.  Beyond  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Beyond  that 
I  do  not. 

Q.  And  all  yon  know  about  the  catch  in  what  you  call  the  great  year, 
1874,  is  that  15,000  barrels  were  caught! — A.  This  was  in  Bustico. 

Q,  That  is  all  you  know  about  itf — A.  I  know  we  had  a  large  catch 
that  year  all  over  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  about  the  total  catch  in  1874, 
and  in  the  part  of  the  island  you  have  described,  save  that  in  Bustico, 
in  that  great  year,  15,000  barrels  were  caught! — A.  1  do  not  know  what 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole  catch  was. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  else  about  it! — A.  I  could  not  give  anything 
save  an  idea  respecting  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  are  the  small  boats  you  mention  as  being  hauled  on  shore! — 
A.  These  boats  are  used  in  fishing  outside  the  harbor,  in  small  coves 
along  the  coast. 

Q.  And  Ihey  stay  out  there  over  night! — A.  Yes.  They  haul  the 
boats  up  on  shore  to  keep  them  safe  in  case  of  storms. 
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Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  larger  boats! — A.  No;  bat  to 
small  whaling-boats. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  do  they  bring  in  at  a  time;  do  they  get  the 
boats  fallt — A.  No;  they  hardly  ever  obtain  so  many  fish  at  once. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  they  bring  in !— A.  I  suppose  that  they 
woald  carry  abont  2,000  mackerel.  They  are  all  whaling-boats.  The 
large  boats  fish  oat  of  the  harbor  and  come  in  daring  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  fish  are  dressed.  They  then  go  oat  again.  The  small 
boats  also  come  in  daring  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  night  they  are 
haaled  on  shore  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  In  fishing  there  yon  nsed  a  great  many  boats ;  how  did  yoa  trans- 
ship the  fish  to  market?  By  what  vessel  do  yoa  send  them  there! — A. 
Yes ;  we  send  them  to  market. 

Q.  To  what  market  T — A.  To  Boston. 

Q.  How  T  In  American,  or  in  yonr  own  boats  f — A.  Sometimes  in  ves- 
sels of  oar  own,  and  sometimes  by  the  American  steamers. 

Q.  Have  yoa  transshipping  vessels  raaningf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  enongh  generally  to  carry  yoar  catch  f — A.  No.  We 
send  a  good  many  by  boats. 

No.  6. 

Stanislas  Francois  Poiribr,  M.  P.,  farmer,  mill-owner,  and  fisher- 
man, of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  You  are  a  member  of  the  House  of  Oommons  of  Canada, 
for  Prince  County,  Prince  Edward  Island! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  was  born  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  live  close  to  the  shore  f — A.  My  farm  fronts  on  the  shore* 
I  live  about  two  miles  north  of  Tignish  Harbor. 

Q.  This  is  very  near  Cape  North  ? — A.  It  is  foar  miles  from  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  all  your  life  f — A.  I  was  born  on  the  land 
where  I  now  live. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  island  frequented  by  fishermen  to  any  extent  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  back  woald  you  say  that  in  that  quarter  peo- 
ple have  made  it  a  business  to  prosecute  fishing  to  any  extent  f — A.  This 
has  been  the  case  since  1853  and  '4.  Since  then  they  have  turned  their 
attention  to  mackerel  fishing.  They  fished  for  cod  previoasly.  Mack- 
erel, cod,  and  hake  are  caught  there.  Our  place  is  a  very  good  hake- 
fishing  ground.    We  catch  and  cure  a  great  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  I  believe  that  there  are  some  large  fishing  establishments  at  your 
end  of  the  island? — A.  Yes;  there  are  many;  Hall  has  a  very  large 
establishment  there,  and  also  Pope  and  Howland,  and  Madison,  and 
several  others  who  own  smaller  establishments.  I  refer  to  Cascumpeque 
and  the  part  around  the  North  Cape. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  island  where  so  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  fishing  interest  as  is  the  case  up  there  1 — A.  I 
think  not,  except  perhaps  at  Bustico. 

Q.  During  these  years  when  you  say  the  people  have  devoted  their 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  fishing  business,  that  is,  since  1854, 
has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  and  people 
engaged  in  it ! — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  has  largely  increased  since  1854 ;  the  in- 
erease  has  amoanted  to  300  or  400  per  cent.,  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
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the  boats,  the  Domber  of  fishermeD,  and  the  qaantity  of  fish  taken.  We 
do  not  fish  in  schooners  in  that  locality,  bnt  in  small  boats.  Our  big- 
gest boats  have  only  about  30  feet  beam.  They  are  used  for  bake  and 
for  mackerel,  becaase  the  mackerel  are  fonnd  near  as. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  coast  extending  from  Mimin- 
egasb  to  Cascampeqne? — ^A.  Yes;  aronnd  by  the  North  Gape. 

Q.  The  chief  fisheries  are  cod,  hake,  and  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  any  herring t — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  spring.  They  are 
the  earliest. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  enough  of  them  for  biutt— A.  Sometimes.  If  the 
ice  remains  on  shore  late  in  the  spring,  the  herring  generally  go  away 
before  the  people  can  set  their  nets;  in  that  case  very  few  are  caught. 
Last  year,  however,  there  was  hardly  any  ice  in  the  spring,  and  any 
amount  of  them  were  secured. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  result  t — A.  That  we  generally  get  bait  enough* 

Q.  How  many  boats  of  the  class  you  mentioned  are  engaged  fishing 
exclusively  between  Miminegash  and  Gascumpequef — A.  I  could  not  on 
oath  state  the  number  positively,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  tha^e 
are  about  280  of  all  sizes,  from  those  having  30  feet  keel  to  those  having 
one  of  abont  15  feet;  that  is  the  average  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  30  feet  boat T— A.  Between  $300  and  $400^ 
when  rigged  out  properly,  very  well  built  and  well  fitted  out. 

Q.  What  fish  come  next  after  herringf — A.  Cod. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  {Nrosecnted  to  any  material  extentt--^A.  Yes^ 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Whereabouts  do  you  catch  them?— A.  At  first  very  close  in  to  the 
shore.  They  generally  follow  the  herring  school.  They  are  very  often 
found  in  three  fathoms  of  water  all  around  the  shore. 

Q.  How  near  would  that  be  to  the  shore  itself  t— A.  About  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  Thi&  fishing  continues  for  about  a  fortnight,  wbeu  they 
are  down  feeding  on  the  herring  spawn,  and  then  these  fish  move  away 
to  meet  some  other  bait,  a  little  farther  away;  I  am  alluding  to  codfish. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  caught  in  any  great  quantities  during  this  fortnightt — 
A.  O,  yes,,  during  some  years.  When  the  capling  strike  in  on  the 
coast,  the  fishermen  use  them  for  bait,  and  they  secure  large  quantities 
of  ood. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  capling  there  too? — A.  Yes.  They  come  right  into 
the  surf  and  are  caught  in  small  scoop-nets. 

Q.  Capling  are  considered  good  bait?— A.  Yes:  very  good,  while 
the  codfish  are  after  them.  You  have  to  get  as  bait  what  the  cod  are 
following ;  if  not,  you  cannot  catch  any  fish  worth  speaking  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  of  cod  this  season  ?— A.  I  should  suppose 
that  it  was  probably  something  like  5,000  quintals.  This  has  been  the 
average  catch  for  a  number  of  years  past  between  Cascumpeque  and 
Miminegash.  You  might  get  the  catch  by  referring  to  the  statistics  in 
the  fisheries  department,  but  there  they  are  apt  to  confound  hake  and 
cod,  and  there  might  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures. 

Q.  And  the  hake  comes  after  the  cod  fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Simultaneously  with  the  mackerel  fishing?— A.  Ko.  The  latter 
generally  begins  about  the  20th  •  of  June  around  this  shore,  and  the 
hake  fishing  commences  about  the  25th  of  July,  or  perhaps  the  1st  of 
August. 

Q.  The  mackerel  begins  first? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  are  these  fishing  grounds  good  for  mackerel? — 
A.  They  are  very  good. 

Q.  At   uhat  distance  from  the  slicu-e  nrc  tlio  mackort'l  taken  ?— A. 
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From  the  20th  of  Jane  ap  through  Jaly  and  Angast  and  nntil  the  20th 
of  September,  the  mackerel  are  all  caught  within  two  miles  of  the  shore 
around  the  portion  of  the  islaud  to  which  we  refer.  I  have  been  fishing 
for  these  forty  years  in  my  own  locality,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  caught  mackerel  outside  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  around 
there. 

Q.  They  were  aU  taken  within  two  mUes  of  the  coast  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  yonr  recollection  extends  over  a  period  of  40  years  ? — A. 
Tes ;  I  was  bom  in  1823,  and  I  began  fishing  when  I  was  12  or  14  years 
of  age.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  I  can  speak  from  recollection  for  forty 
years  back.  I  do  not  carry  on  a  fishery,  but  I  have  my  own  boat,  and 
I  take  out  a  crew. 

Q.  The  mttckerel  remain  on  the  coast  until  the  20th  of  September  t — 
A.  Generally  about  that  time  we  have  a  heavy  storm,  and  the  mackerel 
will  then  move  a  little  farther  out. 

Q.  Have  the  American  fleet  pursued  mackerel  fishing  in  this  locality 
between  Miminegash  and  Gaseumpeque  f — A.  Yes^  and  very  extensively. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years,  in  your  experience  f — A  Ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  remember  seeing  American  vessels  there  since  1854, 
more  particularly.    They  have  had  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  there. 

Q.  what  would  be  the  average  number  of  the  vessels  in  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  which  comes  into  the  bayt — A.  It  is  hard  to  say,  positively, 
speaking  under  oath. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  fleet  frequents  the  part  of  the  island  you 
have  particularly  mentioned! — A.  I  staid  at  North  Gape  for  some 
years  minding  a  light-house,  and  I  suppose  I  saw  300  sail  come  into  the 
waters  between  Gaseumpeque  and  Mimiuegadh.  That  number  would  be 
about  the  average. 

Q.  Vessels  would  come  and  go  from  other  parts  ? — A.  Tes ;  I  saw 
them  pass.  There  might  have  been  a  large  number  which  I  never  saw. 
I  only  speak  for  the  locality  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  saw  a  number 
of  American  vessels  enter  Gaseumpeque  Harbor  for  refuge.  I  think 
there  were  about  300. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  harbor  is  itf— A.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  harbor  of 
refoge  on  that  side,  with  the  exception  of  Malpeque.  It  would  be  a 
very  good  harbor  if  it  was  a  little  improved.  It  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was.  I  know  people  who  remember  when  they  had  22  feet  of  water  on 
the  sand-bar  outside,  but  sinee  then  two  new  harbors  have  been  formed, 
and  perhaps  abont  one-half  of  the  water  of  the  bay  runs  through  new 
channels;  and,  consequently,  the  current  being  less  in  the  main  harbor, 
the  sand  has  encroached  on  it.  There  are,  perlu^s,  10  or  12  feet  of 
water  in  it  at  high  tide. 

Q.  The  Americans  have  frequented  it  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  of  their  vessels  there  ? — A.  I  have  seen,  I 
suppose,  200  sail  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  these  Amencan  vessels  fish  in  as  close  to  the  shore  as  did  the 
boats  T — A.  They  generally  came  close  to  the  shore.  The  mode  of  fish- 
ing there  needs  explanation.  Our  boats  fish  at  anchor,  remaining  sta- 
tionary, because  our  craft  are  small,  and  if  they  laid  to,  the  motion  and 
drifting  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  never  keep  close  enough  to 
the  cod  and  mackerel.  The  latter  will  follow  bait  if  heaved  out.  The 
Americans  fish  laying  to,  and  we  very  close  to  the  shore — perhaps  at 
this  time  of  year  at  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  The  Americans  run  as 
close  to  the  shore  as  they  can  safely  do,  and  I  have  very  often  seen  them 
run  so  dose  that  they  grounded.  Their  idea  is  to  decoy  away  the  school 
of  mackerel,  by  heaving  out  a  good  deal  of  bait.    It  makes  quite  a 
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quiver  in  froDt  of  the  vessel,  and  keeps  rnnning  along  with  the  vessel. 
The  mackerel  follow  the  bait,  and  thus  the  Americans  have  a  better 
chance  to  fish  successfully  than  our  small  boats,  wherever  they  may  go. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  small-boat  fishing  when  the 
fleet  comes  int — A.  When  a  large  American  fleet  strikes  the  shore 
among  the  boats  it  decoys  the  mackerel  away  in  a  short  time,  because 
these  flsh  will  follow  the  bait.  Then  our  boats  have  very  often  to  weigh 
anchor,  or  cut  their  cables  and  run  away  from  the  fleet.  The  result  is, 
that  the  mackerel  work  off  whenever  the  Americans  come  so  near  as  to 
strike  an  inshore  school.  Perhaps  the  Americans  have  better  bait  than 
we  have.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  bait  they  use — perhaps  it  is  a 
little  better,  but  this  is  the  manner  in  which  they  act.  Whenever  they 
lose  a  school  they  come  to  the  windward  again,  heave  to,  and  commence 
throwing  over  more  bait. 

Q.  Is  coming  to  the  windward  going  up  the  shore  t — A.  If  the  wind 
blows  off  shore,  of  course  they  come  right  close  inshore,  as  close  as  they 
suppose  the  mackerel  are ;  and  around  these  shores  they  come  in  as 
close  as  it  is  possible  for  vessels  to  do.  In  fact,  they  come  sometimes 
within  two  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  taken  here  by  the  American  vessels  caught  within  two 
miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  very  few  must  be  taken  out- 
side of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mack- 
erel being  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  all  around  these  shores; 
some  may  be  caught  outside  of  it,  but  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  draw  the  flsh  out  beyond  this  limit  1 — A. 
I  think  that  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  then,  of  course,  they  might  catch  flsh  beyond  it? — A.  Yes; 
in  that  case  they  could.  I  only  speak  of  it  as  far  as  our  boats  are  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  return  to  the  shores  afterward  f — A.  ITot  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  fishermen,  under  such  circumstances, 
lose  them  altogether  f — A.  Yes,  for  that  year.  When  decoyed  away,  the 
fish  do  not  come  back  the  same  year. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  fleet  came  to-day  and  fished  on  the  coast,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  shore  would  be  utterly  depleted  of  fish  during  the 
rest  of  the  reason  f — A.  My  experience  is  this :  that  a  school  of  mackerel 
when  once  decoyed  out  from  the  shore,  won't  come  back  that  season.  It 
may,  however,  so  happen  that  another  school  may  strike  in  there ;  but 
the  same  school  will  not  return. 

Q.  Suppose  that  one  school  was  thus  taken  away,  would  not  others 
supply  its  place  afterwards  f — A.  Sometimes  this  is  the  case ;  the  rea- 
son why  we  know  that  the  same  school  does  not  return,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  because  we  see  it  is  not  replaced  by  the  same  quality  of 
mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  number  and  average  catch  of 
those  vessels  from  conversation  with  the  captains  or  otherwise? — A.  It 
is  very  hard  for  me  to  arrive  at  that.  If  you  expect  me  to  be  very  cor- 
rect, I  could  hardly  answer.  I  think  something  like  400  or  500  barrels 
a  year — some  more  or  less.  In  some  years  they  may  be  double ;  that 
is,  the  whole  season.  I  would  think  about  500  or  600  barrels  for  the 
season. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  from  year  to  year?— A.  In  fact  I  have  very 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  what  they  would  catch. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  land  much  for  supplies? — A.  Yes.  Well,  the 
only  place  they  get  supplies  that  I  know  of  is  Casumpec. 
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Q.  You  have  a  railroad  there  t — A.  Yes,  the  terminas  of  a  railroad. 

Q.  Do  they  transship  fish  from  there T — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  valaed  much — that  right! — A.  It  is  a  great  benefit,  be- 
cause if  they  had  to  go  home  and  land  their  fish  and  get  supplies  they 
would  lose  a  trip.  For  instance,  if  a  vessel  could  get  three  trips  by  going 
in  there,  she  could  only  make  two  by  having  to  go  to  Boston  or  New- 
bury port,  or  wherever  she  would  have  to  go  to  get  supplies.  That  might 
be,  perhaps,  at  a  very  particular  time  of  the  year,  when  the  mackerel  is 
very  close  and  thick,  and  biting  well.  They  might  lose  veiy  severely 
by  not  having  the  privilege  of  landing  and  getting  supplies.  It  must 
be  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  liberty  of  going  in  and  landing  their 
fish. 

Q.  You  value  that  at  one  tript — A.  Yes;  it  is  worth  one  trip. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  American  captains,  that  is,  about 
thatT-<A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  value  itf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  them  talk 
of  the  value,  but  that  is  what  ;they  often  said,  that  they  would  lose  one 
catch  by  not  having  the  privilege  of  landing.  That  is  the  value  I  heard 
them  put  down. 

Q.  Well,  the  hake  fishery  follows  the  mackerel? — A.  Yes;  the  hake 
eat  the  mackerel,  and  follow  them. 

Q.  Just  explain. — A.  It  is  something  like  a  codfish,  but  generally 
a  larger  fish.  It  will  take  a  less  number  of  hake  to  make  a  quintal  than 
of  codfish — 100  per  cent.  less. 

Q.  Do  they  follow  that  to  any  extent!— A.  Yes;  they  follow  that  a 
good  deal.  But  those  hake  are  caught  in  the  night-time ;  they  do  not 
bite  in  the  day. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  fleet  anything  to  do  with  the  hake? — A. 
Well,  the  hake  follow  the  mackerel,  and  the  mackerel  being  decoyed 
outside  by  the  American  vessels,  the  hake  will  be  further  out.  When 
the  mackerel  are  close  inshore,  the  bake  will  be  close  inshore.  For 
instance,  this  year  we  are  getting  mackerel  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of 
water  all  along  those  shores,  and  we  can  catch  hake  in  six  fathoms. 
These  hake  are  caught  at  night.  This  enables  our  small  boats  to  ven- 
ture that  far  out  at  night,  because,  if  it  gets  stormy,  nothing  can 
happen  them  before  they  can  get  in.  But  when  the  mackerel  are  de- 
coyed out,  our  small  boats  cannot  venture  that  far  at  night;  it  is  too 
far  out. 

Q.  How  tskv  would  it  be  ? — A.  It  is  four  miles  out.  That  is  the  bene- 
fit of  having  the  mackerel  close  in,  as  far  as  the  hake  fishery  is  con- 
cerned. If  they  are  left  alone  they  come  naturally  in  close.  That  is 
what  my  experience  teaches. 

Q.  Do  the  people  follow  the  hake  fishery  extensively  ? — A.  Yes ;  a 
good  many  are  caught  I  believe  more  hake  are  caught  around  those 
shores  than  codfish,  by  fifty  per  cent.  They  are  very  valuable.  The 
sonnds  are  worth  something  over  a  dollar  a  hundred  ;  I  am  not  very 
positive.  They  yield  more  oil  than  the  codfish,  averaging  a  gallon  of 
oil  to  the  quintal.  These  are  the  market  values,  I  think.  There  is 
more  value  in  the  hake  than  in  the  codfish,  I  think. 

Q.  And  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  them  caught! — A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  This  year  has  the  mackerel  fishery  been  a  success,  so  far  ? — A.  It 
has  been  very  good,  so  far;  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  far. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  caught! — A.  Yes;  the  catches  have  been 
very  good.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ L^OOgle 
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Q.  Which  is  the  better  time  for  mackerel  fishing,  this  time  of  the 
year  or  in  the  autamu  ? — A.  Well,  the  catches  are  in  the  month  of  An- 
gnst,  from  the  12th  of  July  until  the  15th  of  September.  The  best 
catches  are  generally  with  high  tide,  such  as  the  spring  tide,  with  a 
full  moon  or  a  new  moon. 

Q.  The  fish  themselves,  are  they  better  ? — A.  Oh,  the  fish  are  poor 
at  this  time  of  the  year;  they  are  commencing  to  be  fat.  I  presume 
there  are  now  a  few  'So.  2s,  a  great  many  No.  3s,  but  no  No.  Is. 

Q.  Tou  say  there  are  260  or  260  boats!— A.  About  250, 1  think. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  do  you  have  to  one  boat? — A.  The  average 
is  three;  some  have  four  and  some  two.  I  guess  they  will  average 
three  men.    There  are  a  great  many  small  boats. 

Q.  You  are  only  speaking  with  reference  to  the  same  locality  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  Bustico  f — A.  I  know  a  little, 
but  my  knowledge  is  too  limited.  I  am  limiting  my  statements  to  the 
fisheries  around  the  shores  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Take  a  boat  with  three  men  on  that  shore,  what  would  be  the 
average  catch  for  the  season,  do  you  suppose,  running  over  any  period 
of  years  you  like  t— A.  I  think  about  70  or  80  barrels.  They  lose  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  this  account :  that  by  going  for  hake  in  the  night  they 
are  too  late  for  the  morning-s  catch  when  they  return ;  and  they  lose  a 
good  deal  of  mackerel  in  this  way. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  men  engaged  in  the  hake  fishery  lose  a  good  many 
mackerel! — A.  Yes;  when  they  are  out  in  the  night  for  hake  they  will 
not  get  a  morning's  catch  of  mackerel.  They  may  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing and  get  a  few  mackerel.  They  cannot  mix  the  mackerel  with  the 
hake,  as  the  mackerel  spoil  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they  have  to  come 
ashore  with  their  fish.  This  makes  them  too  late  for  the  morning's 
catch. 

Q.  They  catch  hake  and  cod  there  in  their  dories  !— A.  Yes ;  I  think 
more  around  those  shores  than  in  any  other  part. 

Q.  Has  the  number  in  the  boat  something  to  do  with  the  quantity! — 
A.  Oh,  yes.  A  crew  of  four  would  get  more  than  a  crew  of  three. 

Q.  The  average  you  have  stated  is  for  three  men  ! — A.  Yes ;  if  there 
were  four  men  the  average  would  be  higher.  The  boats  are  generally 
manned  according  to  size ;  if  big  enough,  there  are  four  hands.  A  boat 
with  four  hands  will  get  twice  as  many  as  a  boat  with  two.  The  aver- 
age  is  about  three. 

Q.  That  will  give  about  800  men  !— A.  Something  like  that 

Q.  From  750  to  800  !— A.  Yes. 

Q-  Then  the  hake,  except  when  decoyed,  are  all  taken  within  two 
miles! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  or  three  ! — A.  This  very  year  they  have  been  taken  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  reason  of  that  is  because,  as  I  take  it,  the 
mackerel  are  handy  in. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  enabled  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  do  yon  think  they  would  or  could  prose- 
cute the  fishery  with  any  success! — A.  I  don't  think  so,  around  those 
shores  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  all! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
because  there  is  no  mackerel  unless  they  can  decoy  them,  or  induce 
them  to  go  out. 

Q.  But  supposing  they  were  excluded! — A.  No;  I  don^t  think.  { 
know  I  could  not  do  it.  From  my  knowledge,  I  fancy  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  bait. 
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Q.  Well,  if  we  were  able  to  exclude  them,  oar  market  is  the  United 
States,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Yoa  remember  when  the  daty  was  in  existence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  we  excladed  them  from  our  shores  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  would  you  have  much  objection  to  paying  the  duty 
there  f  What  are  your  ideas  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  we  would  be 
gainers.  For  instance,  in  a  year  like  this,  when  there  are  no  mackerel 
in  the  American  waters,  or  a  very  limited  quantity,  and  we  are  catching 
a  great  quantity  in  our  own  waters,  I  presume,  if  they  were  excluded, 
those  catches  would  continue  from  day  to  day  until  the  season  was  out. 
We  could  have  a  large  quantity  of  our  mackerel  in  the  United  States 
market  Their  number  would  be  limited  and  the  markets  would  be 
good.  The  big  price  we  would  get  would  by  far  overbalance  the  $2  tax 
or  $1  duty  which  they  had  on  before.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  new  system  of  seine^fishing  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system?— A.  I  think  it  is  very  bad; 
very  injurious  to  the  fishery.  It  is  not  the  large  quantity  they  catch 
that  are  fit  for  use,  but  the  large  quantity  that  is  not  fit  for  use,  and 
which  is  destroyed  and  killed  or  thrown  away.  I  have  known  some  of 
these  seines  to  catch  as  much  as  600  or  700  barrels  of  these  small  mack- 
erel, which  are  all  destroyed  and  thrown  away. 

Q.  What,  five  or  six  hundred  barrels  of  these  small  mackerel  not  fit 
for  asef — A.  Yes;  in  one  oatoh. 

Q.  These  would  be  destroyed  f«-A.  Yes;  most  of  them  died,  I  pre- 
some.    The  mackerel  are  very  easily  killed. 

Q.  That  is  destruction  of  the  fish  t— A.  Yes ;  that  is  dfistroyed.  Of 
course  they  won't  grow  any  when  they  are  dead. 

Q.  Now  the  American  fishermen  clean  their  fish  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  offal  f — A.  It  is  thrown  overboard.  . 

Q.  What  effect  has  thatt — A.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  mackerol  to 
«at  those  gibs,  or  oflkl,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  cleaning  on  board  f — A.  It  has  the  effect  of 
soiling  the  waters.  It  thickens  iu  and  until  we  have  a  storm  to  dear 
the  water  the  fish  will  not  resort  there. 

Q.  It  drives  the  fish  away,  in  other  words  f — A.  Yes.  If  they  eat 
this  fish  or  the  water  impregnated  with  it  it  would  kill  them,  for  I  know 
that  in  cases  of  much  stronger  animals;  for  instance,  hogs  if  they  eat 
it,  it  will  kill  them  dead  in  a  short  time.  I  cannot  prove  positively  that 
it  will  kill  mackerel,  but  it  must  have  a  very  bad  effiect.  I  have  known 
myself;  tor  instance,  I  have  been  in  a  large  boat  and  caught  a  large 
quantity — when  I  have  cleaned  the  fish  on  board  and  thrown  the  offal 
over^next  morning  there  would  be  no  mackerel  around ;  I  could  not 
catch  any.  You  must  understand  that  perhaps  if  one  boat  were  to  do 
that  the  effect  would  not  be  very  bad,  but  when  there  are  150  sail  or 
150  boats,  all  averaging  between  boats  and  schooners  a  large  quantity 
of  mackerel,  and  all  those  gibs  are  thrown  over  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3 
miles,  it  makes  a  very  large  quantity.  It  must  be  injurious.  Our 
fishermen  all  clean  their  fish  (m  the  shore. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  destroy  the  fish  f**A.  No;  the  od&l  is  generally  used 
for  compost. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Gascumpec  Harbor  and  intimated  that  of  late  years 
it  had  been  filling  up  a  little.  Has  the  government  of  Oanada  been 
expending  any  money  on  the  improvement  of  those  harbors!— A.  None 
whatever. 
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Q.  On  Soaris  Harbor  and  other  places  ? — A.  Yes,  there  has  been  a 
breakwater  bailt  at  Soaris. 

Q.  Have  they  been  making  any  harbors  of  refage  f — A.  O,  ^es.  I 
did  not  see  Soaris,  bat  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  harbor  which  the 
Dominion  Government  have  bailt.  They  have  built  a  harbor  at  Tignish, 
bat  it  is  not  of  snfficient  importance  to  allow  American  fishing  vessels 
to  come  in.  The  Soaris  Harbor,  I  believe,  is  a  good  one.  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  as  mach  as  28  feet  of  water  there. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  take  advantage  of  it  f — A.  Yes ;  be- 
caase  when  they  fish  in  the  bay,  qnite  close  in  the  bay  it  makes  a  great 
cove.  When  a  vessel  does  not  make  this  harbor  of  refage  it  mast  go 
ashore  somewhere.  They  cannot  get  oat  of  the  bight.  If  they  are  in 
fishing  along  these  shores  and  a  heavy  northeaster  strikes  in,  not  only 
the  Americans  bat  any  other  vessels  from  North  Gape  to  East  Point 
cannot  get  clear.  If  they  cannot  make  a  harbor  of  refuge  they  mast  go 
ashore.    That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  the  American  waters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  known  an  island  vessel  to  go  there  fishing  t — A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  There  may  have  been, 
bat  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Yon  say  that  your  boats  when  they  get  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  and  get  hold  of  the  mackerel,  that  is,  when  the  mackerel  are 
raised  or  found  there,  the  American  vessels  come  in  to  windward  of 
them  and  heave  to  and  drift  down  and  drift  oat  sometimes  far  enough  to 
carry  the  mackerel  with  them.  But  this  business  of  the  Americans  in 
drifting  must  be  when  the  wind  is  off  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  boats  confined  to  mackerel  fishing  with  the  wind  off 
shoref — A.  No,  not  altogether. 

Q.  Can  yon  not  fish  in  a  calm  or  with  the  wind  blowing  up  or  down 
the  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  on  the  shore  if  it  is  not  too  strong!— A.JYes.  if  it  is  not  blow- 
ing too  hard. 

Q.  So  it  is  only  with  one  direction  of  the  wind  that  yoa  can  be  troubled 
with  this  drifting  of  the  American  schooners! — A.  Well,  mostly.  The 
tide  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  tide  runs  from  the  shore  out 
whatever  way  the  wind  blows. 

Q.  The  tide  runs  from  the  shore  out !  Does  it  not  set  up  and  down 
the  shore! — A.  Well,  not  very  much,  not  so  much  as  it  does  in  rivers. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  this.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  if  yoa 
have  a  shore  slightly  concave  as  this  is — what  is  the  extent  of  the  tide! 
—A.  Three  feet. 

Q.  That  is  very  slight!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ocean  rises  and  fails  about  three  feet.  But  do  not  the  tide 
and  eddies  set  altogether  irrespective  of  that  and  depend  upon  the  head- 
lands!— A.  Well,  it  has  that  effect  to  a  certain  extent.  When  the  tide 
falls  it  runs  off  from  the  shore  to  a  certain  extent,  and  when  it  rises  it 
comes  direct  into  the  shore.  That  is  my  experience  of  what  I  saw.  I 
mean  around  those  shores  I  have  spoken  of,  not  all  around. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  light  wind  off  shore,  and  the  tide  is  setting  in, 
then  he  cannot  float  down,  as  you  say  !— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  taking  the  chances  of  the  winds  and  tides,  the  opportunities 
for  doing  as  you  have  described  are  few  and  far  between  !— A.  He  has 
about  half  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  off-shore  wind  that  depends  upon  the  time  of  the 
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day  f — A.  I  will  explain :  In  the  afternoon  we  generally  have  the  wind 
aronnd  to  the  eastward.  Of  coarse  it  is  then  blowing  off  the  land  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  land  on  the  other. 

Q.  Then  the  vessels  on  the  one  side  have  no  chance  of  doing  as  you 
say,  because  the  wind  is  blowing  on  the  shore !  On  the  other  side  they 
have  t — A.  These  vessels  sail  very  quickly.  It  does  not  take  them  very 
long  to  run  round.  If  they  are  fishing  on  one  side  in  the  afternoon  they 
generally  come  round  and  fish  off  the  other  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Your  boats  can  do  the  same  1 — A.  No.  Our  boats  cannot  do  the 
same,  because  our  people  are  not  prepared  to  carry  the  fish  in  their 
boats.    Each  boat  must  land  its  catch  at  the  stage  that  it  belongs  to. 

Q.  They  take  s'iils  and  have  keels  f — A.  Some  have,  and  some  have 
oars.    A  few  hours  will  spoil  a  catch  of  mackerel. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that  f — ^A.  Three  hours  will  spoil  a  catch  of 
mackerel.    They  must  be  gibbed  and  soaked  in  three  or  four  hours. 

Q.  If  your  vessels  do  not  want  to  have  the  American  fleet  coming  down 
upon  them,  why  do  not  they  govern  their  own  fishing  somewhat  by  the 
known  state  of  the  winds  1  Why  do  not  they,  if  they  know  the  times 
and  hours,  suit  themselves  to  that,  and  go  out  where  there  is  a  wind 
blowing  on  the  shore  1 — A.  The  great  number  of  our  boats,  they  are  small, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  take  no  barrels  with  them.  They  must  fish 
handy  to  the  stage  they  belong  to.  They  make  two  trips  a  day.  They 
are  on  the  ground  by  daybreak.  They  come  ashore  and  land  their  fish, 
which  are  taken  away  and  cleaned  immediately.  They  leave  again 
about  one  o'clock  and  must  return  in  the  evening. 

Q.  They  go  as  you  go  to  church,  to  morning  service  and  to  afternoon 
service  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  If  this  was  worth  while,  you  could  adapt  yourselves  and  your  boats 
to  that  state  of  things,  so  that  your  boats  could  go  out  when  there  was 
a  wind  blowing  inshore }  that  is,  if  your  breezes  are  certain.  Are  they 
so  f — ^A.  We  haven't  got  command  of  the  wind. 

Q.  There  are  some  places  where  they  always  have  a  particular  breeze 
at  a  particular  hour. — A.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  think  that,  considering  the  amount  of  time  when 
there  is  a  wind  blowing  up  or  down  the  coast,  or  when  there  is  a  calm, 
or  when  it  is  blowing  on  shore,  or  when  there  is  only  a  light  wind  6ff 
shore,  and  the  tide  is  setting  in,  all  of  which  present  cases  when  the 
American  schooners  cannot  float  down  upon  you,  don't  you  think  you 
have  said  a  little  too  much  about  that! — A.  I  don't  think  I  have,  be- 
cause I  will  show  you  how.  A  school  of  mackerel  strikes  along  about 
the  24th  of  June,  and  remains  about  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  two  months, 
about  the  same  place.  It  does  not  go  out  very  much  further,  or  come 
in  any  closer.  We  catch  them  in  three  to  six  fathoms,  as  the  tide  rises 
or  falls,  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  mackerel.  Well,  when  the 
American  fleet  get  plenty  of  mackerel  in  their  own  waters,  of  course 
they  will  not  trouble  us,  but  otherwise  they  will  come  round  our  grounds 
and  stop  there  a  whole  summer,  and  they  will  watch  those  mackerel  just 
as  well  as  the  boats  themselves.  If  they  are  not  there  to-day,  they  will 
be  there  to-morrow.  It  may  so  happen,  if  a  breeze  strikes  up  to  drive 
them  away  for  some  miles,  that  we  may  catch  the  mackerel  without  their 
presence.  But  if  they  haven't  much  mackerel  to  catch  elsewhere,  they 
will  be  on  the  ground. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  as  if  it  was  something  fixed  and  constant. 
Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  mention  that  this  was  only  an  occasional 
thing,  when  there  was  an  offshore  breeze  and  no  tide  to  offset  icf— A. 
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I  was  ^not  asked  that  qoestion,  bat  I  answer  yoa  now,  as  yon  have 
asked  it. 

Q.  Now,  another  grievance  is  that  somehow  or  other,  probably  from 
having  better  bait,  which  is  probably  menhaden,  is  it  not  f — ^A.  Well, 
they  may  have  better  bait.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  somehow  their  bait  is  more  attractive  to  the  mackerel  t 
— A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  when  yon  have  these  small  craft  and 
the  bait  is  heaved  ont  alongside  the  craft,  the  tide,  rnnning  one  way  or 
another,  takes  away  that  bait  dear  of  the  craft.  The  American  vessel 
is  lying  to,  and  it  creates  an  eddy,  which  keeps  the  bait  around  it  for  a 
certain  distance. 

Q.  Does  the  American  control  the  tide  t — A.  No;  bat  the  vessels  are 
ranged  along  and  they  are  drifting  out,  which  makes  an  eddy  that 
keeps  the  bait  running  out  with  them.  Ours  are  stationary,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  bait  is  heaved  out  it  does  not  remain  alongside  the  craft 

Q.  The  tide  takes  it  out,  but  the  American  goes  with  the  tide  and 
consequently  with  the  bait.  Suppose  the  tide  is  setting  in  t — A.  The 
bait  goes  with  the  tide  and  the  vessel  with  it. 

Q.  Then  she  must  go  ashore! — A.  Well, I  have  seen  them  go  ashore, 
they  were  that  greedy. 

Q.  By  the  force  of  the  tide  f  Did  yon  ever  know  an  American  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  ashore  by  the  tide! — A.  Yes;  after  a  school 
of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  your  boats  get  the  best  of  it,  don't  they  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  seen  a  great  many.  They  forgot  that  they  drew  12 
feet  of  water  and  allowed  themselves  to  go  into  shallow  water. 

Q.  What,  12  feet  ? — A.  According  to  Uie  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Now,  when  there  is  no  gale  of  wind,  no  ordinary  breeze,  if  the 
tide  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  large  vessel  ashore,  is  it  not  enough  to 
dispose  of  the  baitf — ^A.  The  vessel  forms  an  eddy  which  keeps  the  bait 
alongside  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Here  is  an  American  vessel  that  comes  in,  the  tide  is  setting  in, 
but  there  is  an  offshore  breeze  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  tide.  She 
will  drift  slowly  out.  the  more  slowly  becaase  she  is  going  against  the 
tide.  Now  a  lot  of  oait  is  thrown  overboard.  Will  not  that  be  taken 
away  from  her! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  wind  blows  hard  enough  to  drift  her  against  the 
tide  ! — A.  Perhaps  you  may  be  a  navigator  ! 

Q.  I  understand  that  if  she  lays  to  she  has  some  sail  set,  enough  to 
catch  the  wind  ! — A.  Yes.  She  may  go  half  with  the  wind  and  half 
with  the  tide. 

Q.  That  would  leave  her  just  where  she  was  !— A.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.    I  shall  not  say  any  more. 

Q.  You  say  she  is  going  half  with  the  wind  and  half  with  the  tide  ! — 
A.  I  say  if  the  wind  is  blowing  something  stronger  than  the  tide  she 
may  make  her  way  not  altogether  with  the  tide  but  with  the  wind. 

Q.  She  would  in  that  case  be  forging  ahead  a  little  !^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thait  would  take  her  out  of  the  way  of  the  bait! — A.  No.  the  bait 
keeps  in  the  wake.  There  is  a  certain  quiver  it  makes  in  tne  water. 
The  water  that  escapes  at  both  ends  of  the  vessel  meets  somewhere^  and 
there  is  an  eddy.  Until  the  bait  sinks  deep  enough  to  be  clear  ot  the 
eddy  it  runs  with  the  eddy,  and  the  mackerel  keep  into  that.  Now,  our 
boats  are  at  anchor,  and  the  moment  the  bait  is  thrown  out  it  runs 
away. 

Q.  She  must  be  heaving  out  bait  all  the  time,  because  it  is  going  away 
all  the  time  !— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  it  is  an  ebbing  tide  it  is  going  oatf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  boats  fishing  all  pretty  mach  on  the  same  ground  ? — A. 
The  boats  all  anchor  npon  a  range  and  fish  there ;  if  the  tide  rans  this 
way  [pointing  to  map]  the  bait  rnns  away  from  them. 

Q*  Then  yonr  idea  of  the  American  schooner  is  that  she  need  not  be 
throwing  over  bait,  becaase  this  eddy  that  is  conveniently  formed  will 
carry  the  bait  along  with  her  f — A.  No.  I  do  not  want  my  views  to  be 
misrepresented. 

Q.  Stop  a  bit :  say  that  in  another  form.  What  do  yon  mean  f — A.  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  said  that  the  Americans  did 
not  heave  any  bait. 

Q.  If  the  American  throws  over  bait,  and  an  eddy  forms  so  that  the 
bait  follows  the  vessel — ^yoa  understand  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  To  a  very  considerable  extent :  this  gives  her  a  great  advantage  in 
the  amount  she  has  to  throw  away  i — A.  Yes ;  the  bait  of  the  schooner 
will  keep  in  the  eddy  until  it  sinks  low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  eddy. 

Q.  A  large  part  of  it,  of  coarse,  is  lost,  and  they  have  to  throw  more 
overboard  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances,  is  itf — ^A.  Yes;  well,  I  should  not 
say  that  is  a  grievance,  because  we  have  to  use  bait  whether  or  no, 
bat  the  grievance  is  that  with  their  bait  they  decoy  the  mackerel  out- 
side. 

Q.  The  great  grievance  is  that  the  mackerel  go  outside,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  same  thing  occurs  again,  if  the  mackerel  are  carried  out- 
side  the  limit  the  hake  follow  them f — A.  Yes;  at  a  certain  time  the 
hake  will  feed  on  those  mackerel  until  the  fall  herring  set  in. 

Q.  Then  what  follows  the  hake f— A.-  What  kind  of  fish,  you  mean? 

Q.  What  comes  next  in  the  order  of  time  f — ^A.  It  is  the  last  fish  we 
catch — ^the  hake  and  mackerel.  The  herring  is  first,  then  the  cod,  then 
the  mackerel  and  the  hake. 

Q.  Are  the  hake  sent  to  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  United  States!— A.  Not  to  the  United  States ;  to  the  West 
Indies  or  England,  I  think.  I  am  not  a  merchant.  I  presume  they  do 
not  ship  any  hake  to  the  United  States.  I  think  the  sounds  are  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Q.  I  wish  to  understand  your  views  of  political  economy.  You  said 
that  if  the  mackerel  failed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  American  coast, 
and  yoa  had  sole  control  of  it  here,  and  could  have  boats  and  men  and 
vessels  enough  to  catch  enough,  you  could  then  afford  to  send  to  the 
American  market  and  pay  $2  duty? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  care  whether  there  is  a  duty  or  not  ? — A.  No ; 
becaase  my  views  are  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  If  you  could  furnish  mackerel  enough,  and  did  not  have  the  duty 
to  pay,  you  would  make  just  (2  more  on  the  barrel  ? — A.  Well,  that  is 
not  idtogether  my  view,  although  I  am  not  supposed  to  be  on  oath  in 
that. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  true  that  if  you  sold  the  same  quantity  of  mackerel,  and 
bad  no  duty  to  pay,  you  would  make  92  a  barrel  more  than  if  you  had 
to  pay  the  duty  ? — A.  That  may  be  the  views  of  some  honorable  gentle- 
men ;  but  I  presume  the  consumer  has  to  pay  this  duty,  and  that  I  will 
get  as  much  if  I  have  to  pay  this  as  if  not.  I  know  last  year  we  got  a 
big  price  for  our  potatoes,  although  you  had  a  protective  duty  of  15 
cents  a  bushel  upon  those  potatoes.  Still  we  got  a  large  price  for  them 
24  F 
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in  Prince  Edward  Island^  becaase  we  monopolized  the  market  to  a  cer- 
tain extent 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  althongh  you  pay  $2,  that  is  added  to  the 
price,  and  anybody  who  pnrchaaes  has  to  pay  it ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  that  case  buy  as  much  as  if  the 
price  were  lower  by  the  amount  of  duty  ? — A.  I  think  if  the  Americans 
have  the  right  to  take  away  the  fish  and  glut  the  American  market  with 
them,  it  will  reduce  the  price,  and  we  cannot  get  a  sale  for  ours  at  all. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  competition  among  the  British  fishermen  that 
would  tend  to  bring  the  price  down  ? — A.  Well,  there  might  be. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  people  would  not  buy  as  much  if  they  had  to 
pay  $2  duty  in  addition  to  your  high  price  ?  Your  views  upon  this  point 
are  pure  theory  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  railroad  being  built.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  bad  one.  Where  does  it  run  1 — ^A.  I  am  sorry  we  have ,  not  a 
description  of  it  on  the  map.  It  runs  from  Tignish,  calling  at  Gascam- 
pec,  from  that  to  Summerside,  then  to  Charlottetown,  from  that  to 
Georgetown  and  Souris. 

Q.  When  was  it  built  ?— A.  It  was  opened  in  1874, 1  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  of  fish  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  success  of  that  road  1— A.  I  am  not  aware.  I  could  not  say.  It  is 
not  likely  that  was  the  only  inducement.  I  am  aware  that  a  great  many 
barrels  of  mackerel  are  shipped  and  carried  away  and  sent  by  rail  to 
Summerside  generally,  sometimes  to  Charlottetown ;  from  Summerside 
to  Shediac,  and  thence  to  Boston  or  Portland,  or  wherever  they  are  to 
go. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Americans  to  get 
supplies  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  yonr  argument  And  do  you  think  it  is  not  a  benefit 
to  your  people  to  have  that  market! — A.  No;  I  won^t  say  that  It 
must  be  some  benefit.  The  merchants  that  supply  these  vessels  wUl 
have  a  profit,  whatever  they  can  make. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  hold  that  these  supplies  are  sold  purely  on  the 
principles  of  humanity  1  Your  people  sell  provisions  <m  principles  of 
trade,  do  they  nott — A.  Yes;  but  you  are  well  aware  that  the  profit 
on  a  schooner  or  on  10,  50,  or  100  vessels  may  not  be  very  large. 

Q.  It  is  worth  having  f — ^A.  It  is  some  advantage,  I  am  satisfied,  but 
it  is  not  an  equivalent 

Joseph  Campbell  recalled. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Dana : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  never  heard  any- 
thing abont  reports — ofi^ial  reports,  or  petitions,  or  proposals  for  boun- 
ties or  gifts — to  relieve  the  distressed  condition  of  the  fishermen. — ^An^ 
swer.  Not  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  have  you  not  f — A.  I  have 
been  away  in  the  States  a  good  deal. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia  within  six,  eight,  or  ten  years f — 
A.  I  have  been,  off  and  on. 

Q.  And  in  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  have  here  a  document  signed  by  H.  W.  Johnston,  who, 
I  believe,  was  the  assistant,  or  deputy,  in  Halifax,  of  the  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries  for  the  Dominion,  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  department    It  is  dated  in  1868.    Now,  I  want  to 
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see  if  tbis  will  reoall  something  to  yoar  memory.    Yoa  recollect  tfae 
date,  1868.    Among  other  things  he  sajs : 

For  many  years  the  inshore  fishery  has  heen  pursued  with  varying  saccess.  During  some 
years  the  catch  of  hearing,  mackerel,  cod,  &e.,  has  heen  such  as  to  place  the  fishermen  in 
comparatirely  easy  circumstances  afler  a  few  months'  work,  while  in  others  a  soaaty  supply 

has  reduced  them  almost  to  poverty. 

•  •*•  «  «  •  • 

Not  many  years  since  the  shore  fishery  was  abundant  and  lucrative,  seldom  decreasing  so 
greatly  as  to  cause  much  actual  want,  but  with  late  years  this  branch  of  industry  has  fallen 
raf  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  a  foiling  fishery  around  the  ^ores  seems  to  excite  no  surprisa. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  (which  during  the  last  season  has  been  almost  total)  can  only  be 
theoretically  stated,  but  the  observation  of  experienced  persons  indicates  several  reasons  of 
considerable  importance  in  producing  this  unfortunate  result. 

Then  the  results  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into.  Among  other  things^ 
it  is  said  that  ^^  the  mackerel  make  their  appearance  much  later  in  the 
season,  and  are  then  harrying  southward  to  their  winter  haunts,  re- 
maining but  a  short  time  along  the  shores,  and,  if  the  weather  should  b(» 
stormy,  the  nets  are  frequently  lost,  and  the  great  proportion  ot  the  fish 
pass  by  uncaught.  So  that  the  fish  are  brought  upon  the  shores  in  No* 
yember,  a  month  noted  for  violent  gales  and  stormy  weather,  when  their 
capture  becomes  much  more  hazardous  and  difficult."  The  report  goes 
on  Id  say,  ^^  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  from  the  northward  has  with- 
out a  doubt  a  tendency  to  drive  the  fish  far  out  into  the  deep  water^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  net  fishermen,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  failure  of  the  inshore  fisheries  last  autumn  appears  to  have  been  nearly  a  total  one^ 
while  the  deep-sea  fishery  did  not  yield  nearly  so  knrge  a  return  as  usual.  As  I  before  men- 
tionad,  in  the  western  narts  of  the  province,  including  Queens,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  aod 
]>i£by  Counties,  the  innabitants  of  the  shore  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  this  shore  net  fishing 
for  a  livelihood  ;  they  are  generally  in  possession  of  small  vessels  m  which  they  pursue  th» 
bank  fishiuf ;  but  even  hSm  I  learn  there  is  very  oQnsiderable  sufiering,  which  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  fishing  popatotion,  b«t  extends  to  sma^l  ftimen  and  laboring  men,  and  is  th» 
naalt  of  a  failing  crop  last  year  and  the  want  of  sufficient  employment. 

Along  the  shores  of  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  Counties  few,  if  any,  mackerel  were  taken. 
last  fall. 

The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleamn  residing  at  Cape 
Canao,  whe  »  &rgely  engaged  in  fiabkig  opemtlons;  will  gi^ve  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
JaUare  in  Qoysborough  County : 

"  The  deficiency  of  catch  of  fall  mackerel  in  Chedabucto  Bay,  during  the  fall  of  1867,  can- 
not be  less  than  15,000  barrels,  which,  at  a  low  average  price  of  ten  dollars  per  barrel, 
amounte  to  $150,000 ;  of  herring  the  short  eatdi  will  be  not  less  in  quantity,  and  if  I  were 
to  say  one  half  more  it  would  be  perhaps  nearer  the  mark ;  but  taking  the  first  figure  as  a 
deficiency  of  catch  from  Cape  Canso,  including  Chedabucto  Bay  west  to  Beaver  Light,  a 
distance  of  sixtv  miles  (west  of  that  I  have  no  reliable  information),  and  placing  them  at 
the  low  price  of  three  dollars  per  barrel,  we  have  from  these  two  kinds  offish  alone  the  sum 
of  $196,000  that  our  eastern  fishermen  (leaving  entiiely  out  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Cape  Breton)  are  short  producing  for  1867.  Now  add  to  thia  the  almost  entire  fiiilnre  of 
some  other  kinds  of  fish  not  so  generally  known  abroad  but  of  much  value  at  home,  dog-fish 
in  particular,  of  which  in  18S7  there  was  a  total  fiuhire,  no  one  boat  prodneiog  $4  worth 
against  $40  as  an  average  for  many  yeaie  past,  which,  with  a  laige  falling  off  in  ood,  had* 
dock,  apring  and  sammer  mackerel,  and  other  of  less  noto,  we  have  at  the  smaUest  possible 
computation  a  farther  dcfidenoy  ef  |§0,000,  makteg  in  aU  an  aggrerato  of  |eM5,000  to  be 
borne  by  thia  daes  of  men  and  the  partiea  who  supply  them  in  tke  shape  of  debts  unpaid 
on  the  ene  side  and  privation  and  denial  of  the  eomaon  neeeasaries  of  life,  saoh  as  breads 
molasses,  tea,  coffee,  meat,  and  the  common  kinds  of  clothing,  on  the  other  side."    •     •    » 

The  elaas  of  men  who  are  maintained  by  the  ehore  fisheries  are  as  a  general  rule  yeiy  fN>or, 
and  many  of  them  largely  indebted  to  the  merehants  who  supply  them.  The  Umd  on  wht^ 
ibey  live  ia  in  the  minority  of  instaaoea  reeky  and  aterile  and  incapable  of  enkiTatien  bmrond 
the  raiaiog  of  a  few  vegeiablea  and  a  aappiv  of  hay  for  thehr  acaaty  aleek ;  then,  as  I  baye 
before  leaiarbed,  the  principal  naana  of  their  support  is  the  reauH  of  a  few  oMniths*  labor, 
and  during  the  winter  BMnths  they  aie  mostly  fmemplored,  and  thus  a  great  portion  ef  the 
year  ia  rendered  entirely  nnprodactlve ;  this  would  mt  be  the  eauae  ef  aneh  evil  Tesolta  if 
the  pro4iiee  ef  theae  isw  meatha  ef  labor  was  aa  eertain  and  as  greaiaa  It  formerly  was,  but 
with  the  present  frequent  short  eatehea  and  the  want  ef  other  remunemtftye  employBaeat, 
distreaa  and  want  to  a  gieater  or  less  extent  seem  almost  ineviteble.  The  oonclusion  firom 
these  fiMia  aeems  foreed  upon  ua  that  the  inshore  net  fishery  jmt  «•  is  quite  insufficient  to 
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provide  for  the  necessities  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  question  then  arisen,  **Is  thif  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  as  an  industrial  pursuit,  and  if  not,  under  what  circumstanoes  can  it  be 
profitably  pursued." 

Mr.  Davies.  Do  yoa  wish  the  witness  to  understand  that  yon  are 
reading  from  a  report  on  the  fisheries  of  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  f 

Mr.  Dana.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  acqaainted  with  Nova  Sootia  and 
Cape  Breton.    I  laid  the  gronnd  for  my  questions. 

Mr.  Dayies.  Does  it  pnrport  to  be  a  report  as  to  the  fisheries  of  NoTa 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  ?  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  report 
as  to  a  special  locality. 

Mr.  Dana.  It  is  entitled  ^<  Special  Beport  on  the  Distress  among  the 
^ova  Scotia  Fishermen." 

Mr.  Dayies.  It  refers  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  No;  not  all. 

Q.  Now,  one  plan  for  the  relief  of  this  distress  is  that  the  government 
should  furnish  vessels  to  the  fishermeu  on  such  terms  that  they  could 
fish  at  less  cost  to  themselves,  the  difference  to  be  borne  by  the  general 
public.  Another  plan  suggested  is  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
bounties.  Did  not  you  ever  hear  that  spoken  oft — A.  I  have  heard 
bounties  encouraged ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  the  reason  they  were  talked  of  was 
because  there  had  been  so  great  a  failure  and  so  much  poverty  among 
the  fishing  classes  T— A.  I  did  not  understand  it.  I  did  not  see  it  in  my 
.time  at  all. 

Q.  Another  reason  given  is,  that ''  the  pogies,  the  only  real  mackerel 
bait,  is  not  caught  east  of  Portland,  and  must  all  be  imported  for  our 
fleet,  the  increased  cost  of  which,  added  to  the  American  duty,  the  fish- 
erman has  to  pay  on  his  share  of  fish,  besides  charges  of  transportation, 
place  him  in  the  position  that  if  he  catches  during  the  season,  to  hia 
own  share,  40  barrels  of  mackerel  in  one  vessel,  he  has  not  made  as  good 
a  season  by  about  $100  gold  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  American  bot- 
tom." Now,  then,  these  two  methods  of  relief  are  suggested,  and  this 
report  sets  forth  very  strongly,  indeed,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  1868,  and  for  one  or  two  years  before, 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  You  have  been  in  those  countries 
and  belong  to  the  same  Dominion  f — A.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  fish  but 
very  little  there. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  of  this  f  Has  it  not  come  to  your  ears  f — A. 
No ;  the  report  was  not  made  any  way  strong  to  come  to  our  ears. 

ij.  Is  not  that  strong  enough  f  Then  there  is  a  committee  of  relief, 
the  report  of  which  is  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  SBsembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  sabject  of  the 
^distressed  Bshermen  of  the  province,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

1.  That  they  have  had  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  Halifax  citizens  appointed  for 
a  like  purpose,  and  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  that  out  of  the  present  available  funds  of 
417,000,  or  thereabouts,  they  shall  receive  as  the  fair  proportion  for  the  county  of  Halifax 
the  sum  of  $4,000 ;  and  that  of  future  contributions  one-nfth  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  com- 
mittee. 

2.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  should  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  province  for  general  distribution, 

3.  The  committee,  after  careful  examination  and  inquiry,  are  satisfied  that  there  exists  at 
the  present  time  among  the  fishing  population  of  the  counties  of  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Shel- 
bume.  Queens,  Lunenburg,  Halitax,  Gujsborough,  Antigonish,  Bichmond,  Inverness,  Vic- 
toria, and  Cape  Breton  great  and  wide-spread  distress  and  destitution. 

4.  Your  committee  are  also  satisfied  that  this  distress  will  rather  increase  than  diminish 
from  the  presoit  date  until  the  first  of  June  next,  and  that  unless  extensive  and  permanent 
arrangements  be  made,  many  will  perish  from  starvation. 

5.  The  committee  are  therefore  ot  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  necessity,  not  only  for  relief 
from  the  provincial  authorities,  but  for  a  loud  call  upon  the  charity  and  generosity  of  the 
citizens  of  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
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6.  The  eominittee  recommend  that  a  snitable  bo%rd  be  appointed  by  the  gfovernment  in 
each  of  the  above  counties,  to  take  charfj^  of  and  distribute  the  relief  so  provided. 

7.  Yonr  committee  have  thus  partially  reported,  and  bei;  leave  to  recommend  that  five 
hundred  copies  of  this  report  be  published  for  general  distribution,  and  that  the  substance 
of  this  report  be  forwarded  by  teleg^raph  for  publication  in  this  and  the  neighboring*  prov- 
inces.   All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  «^ 

JOHN  K.  RYERSON 
H.  BLANCHARD, 
M.  B.  DESBRISAY, 
J.  A.  KIRK, 
URBAIN  DOUCETT, 
SAMUEL   FREEMAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPER, 
ALONZO  WHITE, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

That  committee  was  not  a  volantary  one,  bat  was  appointed  by  the 
house  of  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  distress  of  the 
fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  load  call  was  made,  not  only  upon  the 
people  of  this  province,  but  upon  those  of  the  neighboring  provinces, 
for  relief  for  your  brother  fishermen.  Then  the  su^ect  was  referred  to 
in  the  speech  of  his  honor  the  lieutenant-governor  in  the  following 
terms:  *^  While  rejoicing  that  the  husbandman  in  the  past  season  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  I  regret  that  an  almost 
total  failure  in  the  fishery  has  produced  much  and  general  distress 
among  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  considerable  advances  from  the  public  treasury  for 
their  relief,  an  account  of  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  your  legislature."  A  similar  reference  was  made  in  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Governor  Doyle.  Subsequently  to 
that  his  honor  announced  that  ^<  the  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  (5,000  and  $4,000  respectively 
towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed  fishermen  of  this  province."  So 
that  they  had  contributions  in  all  the  provinces,  and  yet  you  say  you 
never  heard  of  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  and  did  not  feel  the 
effect  of  it 

Mr.  Dana.  You  were  sailing  under  the  American  fiag  and  paying  no 
duties.    You  got  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  f — ^A.  I  do,  sir ;  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  the  Quebec  papers  f  Here  is  a  Quebec  paper 
called  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ?  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  paper  here  dated  15th  October,  1875,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  distress  in  Labrador.  Did  you  hear  of  that  f — A.  I  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  fisheries,  not  of  distress. 

Q.  But  you  supposed  that  if  the  fisheries  failed  there  would  be  dis- 
tress t    The  following  is  what  appears  in  the  paper  I  have  referred  to : 

^*  We  regret  to  hear  from  a  most  reliable  source  that,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  Uie  gulf  fisheries  this  season,  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to 
apprehend  the  prevalence  of  great  distress,  if  not  of  positive  starvation, 
during  the  coming  winter  among  the  scattered  fishing  population  along 
the  dreary  rock-bound  coast  of  Labrador." 

The  article  goes  on  to  give  the  particulars,  which  I  need  not  read  at 
length.  I  think  you  must  have  heard  of  that  state  of  things.  There 
were  debates  in  the  legislature  on  this  subject.  There  is  the  governor's 
speech,  in  which  he  says  that,  ^^  while  rejoicing  that  the  husbandman 
baa  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficient  harvest,  he  has  to  report 
an  almost  total  failure  of  the  fisheries,  that  has  produced  much  and  gen- 
eral distress  among  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,"  and  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  consi^ 
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advances  from  the  publie  treamiry  for  their  relief.  Then  there  was  the 
reply  of  the  house  of  assembly :  "  We  highly  approve  of  the  efforts 
made  by  your  excellency  to  relieve  the  distress  of  tiie  fishermen,  and  ia 
common  with  yonr  excellency  we  regret  thi^  the  failare  in  that  branch 
of  industry  has  occasioned  mnch  and  general  distress  among  a  usefol 
class  of  the  people.'^  Then  there  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  a 
vote  of  $5,000  by  the  hoase  for  the  relief  of  the  fishermen.  Then  Mr. 
Cochran  spoke,  and  Mr.  White,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  and  then 
the  house  passed  a  resolation  in  aid  of  the  fishing  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  And  then  you  had  distress  in  Labrador.  You 
knew  that  the  fishery  had  failed,  and  you  might  assume  from  that  that 
there  would  be  some  distress,  might  you  not  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  failed ;  but  regarding  the  distress  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  we  have  not  felt  that. 

Q.  And  this  did  not  come  to  your  notice  f — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Davibs.  Tour  reference  is  to  one  year— 1868 1 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  the  time  action  was  taken ;  but  the  report  of 
Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  it  bad  been  going  on  for  some  years^  He  says, 
^Not  many  years  since,"  &c,  and  **  of  late  years,'^  &c.,  sbowing  that  It 
had  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 

No.  7. 

Moin>AT,  Augu9t  9. 
The  conftirence  met. 

Hon.  Geoegb  William  Howlan,  Cascumpecque,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  gOTernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  senator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  t-^Answer- 
Tes. 

Q.  Formerly,  I  believe,  you  were  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  bow  many  years  t — ^A.  Nearly  12  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  of  the 
island  1 — ^A.  Yes,  somewhat 

Q.  For  how  many  years  f— A.  I  think  firom  about  1852  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Q.  You  hare  been  engaged  in  the  business  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  carried  on  a  large  business  at  Cascumpecque  f — A.  Some 
at  Cascumpecque,  some  at  Tignish,  and  around  the  shores  of  North 
Cape. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  engaged  in  that  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caught  at  the  island  f — 
A.  You  have  reference  to  our  shore  fisheries  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  about  one  mile  to  two  miles. 

Q.  With  regard  to  all  the  fishing— -the  schooner  fishing  and  boat  fish- 
ing— within  what  distance  from  the  land  are  mackerel  caught  round 
Prince  Edward  Island  t-*A.  By  schooners  round  Prince  Edward  Islandt 

Q.  By  the  foreign  fleet — by  the  American  fleet  f — A.  The  Amerieaa 
fleet  tish  outside  the  line,  and  inside  the  line,  when  they  have  the  privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

Q.  In  the  whole  fisheries,  what  proportion  of  the  fi^  are  caught  witbiD 
3  miles  of  the  land  f — A.  By  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  I 
•  Q.  1  mean  altogether  f — ^A.  By  all  peoples^by  all  fishermen  f    We 
catch  our  fish — our  shore  fisheries  are  altogether  within  3  miles. 
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Q.  The  island  flsbermeD  cateh  their  fish  altogether  within  3  miles  of 
the  shore  f — A.  That  is  onr  staple  fish — mackerel,  cod,  hake,  and  had- 
dock. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  boat  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Of  what  size  are  the  boats  f — ^A.  They  are  all  the  way  ttom  15  to 
30  feet  keel. 

Q.  What  distance  can  they  go  from  the  land  t— A.  Well,  most  of 
onr  fishing  is  done  within  three  miles  of  shore. 

Q.  Are  yonr  boats  adapted  for  going  out  a  greater  distance  liiatt  3 
miles  t — A.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  so  adapted  t — A.  Of  all  the  boats  of 
Prince  Bdward  Island,  I  shonld  think  about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Abont  25  per  cent*  are  adapted  to  outside  fishing  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  boats  engage  in  the  outside  fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  The  only  way  in  which  they  engage  in  outside 
fishing  is  when  they  are  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  one  side  of 
the  island  to  another. 

Q.  They  don't  fish  outside  three  miles,  although  adapted  to  itt— A. 
They  could  go  outside^ 

Q.  They  could  carry  it  on  if  it  was  profitable  t — A.  They  are  not  flt» 
ted  for  it.  Their  lines  are  not  long  enongh  for  it  to  begin  with.  There 
is  no  fishing  outside  of  the  limits  except  they  go  to  Banks,  Miseou,  and 
Bradley. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  American  fishermen  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  island  f — A.  I  am  somewhat  aequc^nted 
with  them. 

Q.  From  all  the  information  you  possess  and  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge, where  are  the  greater  proportion  of  fish  caught  by  the  American 
fieet — what  distance  from  the  land  f — A.  Do  yon  mean  around  Prince 
Bdward  Island  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  greater  portion  of  fish  at  this  season  are  caught  at 
what  is  termed  the  bend  of  the  island,  off  Bustico ;  also,  from  North 
Gape  to  Bast  Point,  and  from  North  Cape  to  West  Point. 

Q.  That  is,  by  the  American  fleet  f — A.  These  are  the  usual  fishing- 
giouDds,  and  also  fh>m  St.  Peter's  Island  to  East  Point. 

Q.  These  are  the  fishing-grounds  used  by  American  fishermen  t — A. 
They  use  them  when  they  have  the  liberty  to  use  them.  These  are  the 
best  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  are  the  greater  proportion  of 
fish  caught  by  the  American  fleet  f — A.  Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  the 
island  t 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  very  places  you  have  last  mentioned. — ^A.  The 
majority  of  the  catch  is  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit, 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  American  vessels  leave  home,  the  diraction 
in  which  they  come,  and  where  they  fish  T— A.  On  the  Prince  Bdward 
Island  coast  t 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  time  they  leave  their  own  ports,  and  the  route 
they  take  f — ^A.  When  they  set  away  for  the  bay  fishing  the  first  plae^ 
they  strike  i»  Bank  Bradley,  off  North  Cape.  They  come  there  direct. 
They  perhaps  stop  at  Ganso  to  refit. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  they  arrive  at  Bank  Bradley  9 — A.  From  the 
miMle  to  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  fish  there  t-—A.  They  get  the  early  fish  there. 

Q.  How  many  days  do  they  fish  there  f— A.  That  will  dep«id  upon* 
the  state  of  the  season.    Perhaps  during  one  week  or  ten  dsys  the  fish 
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Q.  That  bank  is  how  many  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  Perhaps  15  or 
20  miles. 

Q.  Until  what  period  do  the  vessels  remain  in  the  bay  f — A.  Until  about 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  during  that  period  ? — A.  The  general  fishing- 
ground  is  around  North  Cape. 

Q.  During  the  whole  summer  1 — A.  The  summer  fishing  is  from  there 
around. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  there  from  the  time  they  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the 
island  to  the  time  they  leave f — A.  Yes;  from  Georgetown  to  Souiis^ 
and  firom  there  to  North  Gape. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  places  where  they  fish  after  that  1 — A.  When 
they  leave  the  island  they  go  to  Port  Hood,  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  During  all  that  period  the  vessels  are  fishing  near  shore  f — A. 
Unless  we  have  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  shore,  and  then  they  go 
off. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  t — A.  Perhaps  during  the  duration  of  the 
gale— three  days. 

Q.  Theti  they  return  to  the  shore  again! — A.  Yes;  they  may  not^ 
however,  return  to  exactly  the  same  places. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  fishing  port^s  of  the  United  States — Glouces- 
ter and  other  ports  f — A.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  persons  there  whose  capital  is  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business  f — A.  With  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  for  them  t — ^A.  Sometimes  I  do  business  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  or  conversation  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  fishing  f — ^A.  Yes ;  several  times. 

Q.  And  with  the  masters  of  those  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  upon  what  terms  they  fisht  Describe  the  mode 
of  fitting  out  and  the  terms  on  which  the  fishermen  go  in  the  vessels. — 
A.  The  terms  are  different  at  different  places.  At  Gloucester  the  sys- 
tem is  called  the  Cape  Ann  lay.  At  Cape  Cod  it  is  the  South  Shore 
lay.  The  usual  custom  that  prevails  is  what  is  called  half-line.  The 
owner  finds  the  vessel  and  fits  her  out,  and  the  crew  generally  get  one- 
half  of  the  fish,  and  pay  the  captain  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
catch.  When  the  system  of  licenses  prevailed,  the  crew  usually  paid 
the  license,  and  in  some  instances,  under  a  good  master,  they  paid  berth 
money.  The  cook  is  generally  paid  by  the  crew,  as  they  like  to  live 
well.  The  general  pay  of  a  good  cook  is  almost  as  much  as  a  master 
has. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  vessels  fishing  from  the  place  where  you  reside! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  1— A.  It  depends  whether 
they  fish  inshore  or  not.  This  time  of  the  season  they  are  generally 
fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore!— A.  Say  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  Are  the  vessels  lying  within  two  miles  of  the  shore!— A.  Yes,  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  it  be  reasonably 
practicable  for  the  American  fieet  to  carry  on  fishing,  if  they  were  ex- 
cluded fh>m  fishing  within  three  miles  from  the  shore!— A.  I  would  not 
care  to  engage  in  it  myself. 

Q.  Would  you  do  so! — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Not  if  you  were  rigidly  excluded  from  fishing  within  three  miles- 
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of  the  shore! — A.  The  information  I  have  on  that  point  is  this:  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  contiunoas  watchfulness  and  care  of  the  cut- 
ters  

Q.  Before  you  go  into  that  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  do 
80|  assuming  yon  were  rigidly  excluded  beyond  a  line  three  miles  from 
land  f — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  not  engage  in  the  business ;  would  it  be  a 
profitable  business  t — A.  I  think  not — ^not  from  my  experience.  My  ex- 
planation is  this :  It  is  generally  difficult  to  procure  a  good  crew  of  men 
to  fish  in  any  waters  where  they  are  peculiarly  embarrassed  and  irritated 
from  time  to  time  from  the  watchfulness  and  care  generally  exercised 
in  these  cases.  Men  dislike  to  do  it  unless  they  have  the  right  to  fish 
inshore — the  right  to  fish  wherever  they  find  fish. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  case  where  by  law  they  are  excluded  and 
where  they  violate  the  law  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  where  they  are  by  the  law  excluded  and 
where  they  obey  the  law.  Suppose  they  were  to  be  excluded,  and  sup- 
I>ose  they  were  to  be  so  excluded  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  come 
over  that  line,  what  would  be  the  effect  f — A.  The  chances  would  be  very 
much  against  any  vessel  making  a  fare. 

Q.  From  your  communication  with  masters  and  owners  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  business,  do  you  think  they  would  engage  in  itf  Have 
yon  had  conversation  with  them  on  the  point  t — ^A.  I  have  conversed 
with  several  masters  and  owners. 

Q.  Would  they  fit  out  vessels  f — A.  They  would  hesitate  to  do  so. 
I  don't  think  any  man  would  commence  the  business  and  put  his 
capital  into  it  if  he  knew  be  would  be  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 
That  is  generally  the  information  I  have  received  from  them. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  engage  in  the  business  if  excluded  from  fish- 
ing within  three  miles? — A.  My  experience  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
that  unless  they  had  the  right  to  the  inshore  fishing  the  business  would 
be  a  failure. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  season  when  the  majority  of  the  fish  were 
caught  outside  f — A.  By  American  fishermen  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  certainly  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  never  been  on  board 
the  American  fishing  vessels.  The  general  feeling  among  Americans  is 
that  they  very  much  wish  to  have  the  use  of  the  inshore  fishery  as  on 
that  depends  pretty  much  the  success  of  their  voyages.  That  is  the  im- 
pression I  have  always  received  from  both  owners  and  masters. 

Q.  During  how  long  a  period  f — ^A.  Ever  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  business.    That  is  the  universal  feeling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  during  that 
period  f— A.  By  the  fishermen  themselves  t 

Q.  Yes,  by  them. — A.  No ;  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  any  other  opinion  expressed  1  A.  I  have 
heard  other  opinions.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  experience  of  masters 
and  owners  of  vessels!  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  any  other 
opinion  from  them. 

Q.  During  the  periods  when  they  were  restricted  by  law,  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  fished  within  the  three-mile  limit  during  the  time 
when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  watching  them  ? — A.  Do  you  speak 
of  vessels  which  had  no  licenses  t 

Q.  Unlicensed  vessels  t — A.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  kept  pretty 
well  dear  of  the  three  miles,  but  at  times  they  got  inside. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  irritation ;  I  want  yon  now  toexplain  that  I 
think  you  said  they  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  cutters  cominga^r 
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them  1 — A.  Yoq  can  readily  understand  that  a  fishing  vesssel  is  dif- 
fiN«Bt  fh)ni  almost  any  other  vessel,  as  eaeh  of  the  crew  is  as  mnoh  in- 
terested in  the  voyage  as  the  master,  they  working  on  joint  aceonnt. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  whether  they  have  been  fishing  inside  the 
three-mile  limit  or  not.  A  vessel  fishing  along  the  shore  from  North 
Gape  to  Kildare,  keeping  inshore  within  the  three-mile  limit,  might  drift 
oat  at  night  and  find  itself  off  Bnstieo  at  daylight,  or  it  might  ran  down 
BO  as  to  make  the  land  at  daybreak. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  did  not  mean  that  the  owners  of  vessels 
did  not  wish  to  be  snh^ted  to  irritation  and  annoyanee  f — A.  From 
ihe  experience  and  conversation  I  have  had  with  owners  of  vessels,  the 
conclusion  in  their  minds  seemed  to  be  tiiat  it  was  almost  a  necessity  of 
the  voyage  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  the  inshore  fisheries 
fbr  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  their  vessel  bat  their  oatfit. 

Q.  Did  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  captured  %^A.  In  smne  instances 
they  were  captured. 

Q.  Those  persons  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  were  they  in  the  habit 
of  running  the  risk  of  being  captnred  by  enteriog  the  three-mile  limit 
when  the  cutters  were  not  in  sight  f — A.  When  the  cutters  were  not  in 
sight  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  within  the  throe-mile  Hmit. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  communications  with  the  captions  t — ^A. 
Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  knowledge  gathered  from  them  f-— A.  Yes,  and  by  aotoal 
observation  as  well. 

Q.  Was  there  any  possibility  of  guarding  the  coast  with  the  number 
of  cutters  used  f — A.  I  think  not ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard 
the  coast. 

Q.  You  might  describe  how  that  was  Y — A.  The  steamers  (the  cutters^ 
generally  were  in  Oascumpeoque  Harbor,  and  the  vessels  watch  them 
come  and  go  in.  The  steamers  cannot  enter  Bustico  Harbor  and  New 
London ;  one  steamer  was  lost  there. 

Q.  It  was  difficult  for  the  steamers  to  enter  other  harbors  T — A.  Yes, 
on  account  of  the  shoal  water. 

Q.  Where  would  the  steamers  be  t — A.  They  would  be  outside. 

Q.  How  fiu*  outf — ^A.  In  four,  five  or  ten  iltthoms. 

Q.  In  that  case  they  would  always  be  seen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  prove  a  great  difficulty  in  protecting  the  fisheries  f — 
A.  l^ere  wonld  be  in  that  way,  because  while  the  cutters  were  here  the 
American  vessels  might  be  fishing  within  the  limits,  from  West  Gape  to 
Korth  Gape. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  would  that  be— and  the  whole  coast 
line  t — A.  About  160  miles  tvom  East  Point  to  North  Point,  about  45 
miles  from  North  Point  to  West  Point ;  the  total  length  from  300  to  400 
miles.  From  Gharlottetown  to  Summerside  the  ooast  is  not  frequented 
by  mackerel  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  Golf. 

Q.  About  the  state  of  the  Island  fisheries,  you  have  a  large  number 
of  fishing  boats  on  the  Island  f — ^A.  Yes,  there  is  a  good  number. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  boat-fishing  is  a  valuable  fishing  T — A. 
We  look  on  it  as  such. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  have  you  there  f — A.  Between  1,300  and 
1^. 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  boat-fishing  has  increased  f — ^A.  A  good  deal 
since  1870. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  increased  since  that  datet — A.  The  number  was 
doubled  I  think  between  IdSO  and  1870,  and  it  has  increased  since  1^70 
by  about  300  boats.  .  , 
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Q.  .Is  there  any  fifchooner-fishing  carried  on  from  the  island  f — A.  Not 
as  much  as  fomerly. 

Q,  What  do  yoa  consider  the  reason  of  the  decline  f — A.  The  reason 
why  we  have  gene  from  schooner  into  boat  fishing  is  this:  After  the 
repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  Tessds  which  carried  on  oar  bnsi- 
ness  carried  on  not  only  the  fishing  business,  bat  that  of  carrying  agri- 
caltoral  prodace.  In  spring  they  woold  be  employed  in  carrying  oats 
and  potatoes  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  th^  woald 
go  oat  fishing  in  the  fall.  When  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  repealed 
only  25  per  cent,  of  oar  popnlation  were  engaged  in  fishing  and  75  per 
oent.  in  agricoltnre.  We  necessarily  had  to  find  new  markets  for  oar 
prodace.  We  sold  oar  schooners  and  bnilt  brigs  and  barqaes,  and  sent 
oor  oats  in  that  way  to  England  and  to  France.  Having  the  inshore 
fisheries  preserved  to  as,  we  put  oar  money  either  into  small  fishing 
boats  or  into  larger  vessels,  brigs  and  barqaes,  and  in  that  way  oar 
naokerel  fleet  has  decreased.  We  have  not  more  than  35  or  40  vessels 
now. 

Q.  There  la  ample  opportanity  to  carry  on  the  boat-fishing  there  f— 
A.  The  opportunity  is  anlimited. 

Q.  Ton  consider  boat-fishing  more  profitable  than  sebooner^fishing  f — 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Oan  yon  carry  it  on  with  less  capital f — A.  Yes;  a  well-fitted 
fishing  vessel  of  60  or  70  tons  would  eost  $5,000.  That  sum  would  por- 
cfaase  perhaps  25  boats.  So  that  while  the  vessel  would  have  the  catch 
of  12  or  14  men,  yoa  would  have  from  the  same  capital  invested  in 
boats  the  catch  of  75  men. 

Q.  The  question  arises  whether  yon  have  the  capital  to  carry  on  the 
business,  suppose  yon  had  the  fishing  all  to  yourselves  f — A.  We  could 
very  well  attract  oapttal ;  but  while  the  fisheries  question  is  in  a  state  of 
initatiott  no  men  care  to  pat  much  capital  into  it. 

Q.  Ton  would  have  no  difllculty  in  getting  capital  if  yoa  had  the 
fisheries  exclusively  to  yonrselves  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  difllculty. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yoa  think  it  would  be  increased? — A.  It  would 
be  increased,  at  all  events,  to  within  the  possible  number  of  men  wecould 
devote  to  it.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  fishermen  are  farmers  as 
well.  The  fisheries  are  only  in  their  infancy  around  Prince  fidward 
Island. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  of  the  island  f — 
A.  About  25  per  cent. 

Q.  About  what  wonld  be  the  number^ — A.  Galling  the  population 
160,000,  and  taking  the  number  at  20  per  cent.,  there  will  be  about 
5,000  men  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  directly  and  indirectly. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  partially  engaged  in  farming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  fishing  interest  been  promoted  to  any  extent  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  American  fishermen  daring  those  periods  they  were  ^x- 
eluded  or  partially  excluded  f — A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  promotion  of  our 
inshore  fisheries  f 

Q.  Yes;  daring  the  time  the  American  fishermen  were  excladed  or 
partially  exdnded,  after  the  abrc^ation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did 
yoor  people  obtain  any  benefit  ftom  the  {Mroteetion  of  the  inshore  fisher- 
ies f — A.  I  think  experience  will  show  they  have.  That  is  our  impres- 
sion.  That  is  the  general  impression  of  those  on  the  island  engaged  in 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  That  was  tlie  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Sapposing  American  fishermen  were  excluded  entirely,  what  in 
your  opinion  wonid  be  the  effect  f  — A.  To  the  shore  fisheries  1 

Q.  To  the  Canadian  fisheries. — A.  My  opinion  is,  that  while  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  American  fishermen  coming  to  as,  still,  speaking 
from  an  abstract  point  as  to  whether  the  fisheries  would  be  more  valua- 
ble to  us  if  left  to  the  island  people,  I  say  yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Explain  how  it  would  be  so. — A.  One  reason  would  be  this :  that 
having  the  inshore  fisheries  protected  and  altogether  for  the  use  of  the 
Dominion  fishermen,  a  larger  amount  of  capital  would  be  invested  and 
a  larger  quantity  of  fish  would  be  taken. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  this  in  view  of  any  duty  that  might  be  im- 
posed by  the  United  States. — ^A.  So  far  as  the  duties  are  concerned,  they 
regulate  themselves,  like  the  laws  of  all  other  commerce. 

Q.  Considering  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose any  duty,  do  you,  in  view  of  that,  bold  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  to  exclude  Americans ! — ^A. 
I  do,  from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  that  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  such  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Prince  £dward  Island! — A.  Yes;  it  is  pretty  much  the  general  opinion 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  at  the  island. 

Q.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  would  pay  and  have  paid  the  duty,  under 
the  circumstances,  where  it  has  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  1 — 
A.  We  generally  look  upon  the  consumers  as  having  to  pay  it.  It  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Is  that  a  theory  of  yours,  or  is  it  your  experience  t — A.  The  aver- 
age taken  during  the  time  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  the  average 
since  will  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There  is  no  question  that  when  the 
right  to  a  market  during  several  years  for  a  great  interest,  and  the  bus- 
iness necessarily  growing  out  of  such  an  investment,  is  checked,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  different  state  of  affairs ;  but  if  the  fisheries  were  placed  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  Canadian  fishermen,  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them,  because  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  wisdom  a  man  brings  to  bear  on  his  business  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  mackerel  at  all.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  fisheries 
in  which  they  prohibit  or  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel.  In 
Bay  Chaleur  they  discountenance  the  catching  of  mackerel  and  catch 
cod.  It  has  been  an  open  question  whether  fishing  for  cod,  hake,  and 
haddock  would  not  be  more  profitable. 

Q.  If  the  American  fleet  were  excluded  from  the  fisheries  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  what  other  source  of  supply  would  be  open  to  them  1 — 
A.  They  have  the  right  to  fish  outside  three  miles  and  in  their  own 
waters. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  it  an  unprofitable  business  fishing  there  1 — A.  I 
think  so.    I  should  not  care  to  embark  in  it. 

^.  I  am  now  asking  yon,  in  view  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
fishing- vessels  from  our  inshore  fisheries,  what  would  be  the  effect  t — A. 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  altogether  with 
reference  to  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries;  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  American  coast,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  say  that  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  United  States  f — ^A.  It  depends  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  quantity  of  fish  required  by  the  United  States  is  100,000  barrels, 
and  the  catch  by  the  American  fishermen  is  only  60,000,  it  follows  that 
they  are  40  per  cent,  short.    So  up  goes  the  price  of  mackerel,  and  they 
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most  go  ontside  for  them.  That  was  elearly  established  last  year  in  po« 
tatoes.  While  they  were  20c.  a  bashel  at  the  island,  they  were  exported 
and  sold  at  (1.10  in  the  United  States.  The  consumer  must  have  paid 
the  duty. 

Q«  What  was  the  duty  levied  on  those  sent  to  the  United  States  t — ^A. 
Fifteen  cents  a  bashel,  1  think. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  of  mackerel  from  1860  to  1865,  and  from  1865 
subsequently ;  were  mackerel  higher  or  lower  f — A.  The  average  from 
1860  to  1865  was  (11.60,  American  currency,  gross.  From  1866  to  1872 
the  price  was  $14. 

Q.  The  price  was  higher  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
than  it  was  before! — A.  The  average  price  was  higher. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait  : 

Q.  What  description  of  fish  are  you  now  speaking  off — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  What  numbers  t — A.  Taking  the  average  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  dur- 
ing that  period.  A  better  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  prices  go  up 
and  down  would  be  to  take  the  prices  of  the  past  two  years.  Here  is 
the  return  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  for  1875  and  1876.  In  1875  home- 
caught  fish  were  23,000  barrels;  foreign-caught  fish,  61,000  barrels. 
The  prices  ranged  from  $19.25  for  No.  1  to  (10.50  for  "So.  2,  and  $7.40 
for  17o.  3.  The  next  year  the  position  is  reversed.  In  1876  the  home- 
•caught  fish  were  82,935  barrels ;  foreign  caught,  43,000.  That  year  the 
prices  were  $14,  $8,  and  $6.  So  the  price  goes  up  and  down  with  the 
catch. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  would  have  control  of  the  markets  t — A. 
The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  item  of  mackerel,  of  which  I  am  particularly  speak- 
ing, is  an  item  of  export  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury.  We  in  the  fishing  trade  general  think  that  pork  and  mack- 
erel carry  their  values  together — that  the  American  puts  one  of  the  two 
into  his  house  in  the  winter,  either  a  barrel  of  the  best  pork  or  a  barrel 
of  mackerel.  It  would  appear  on  looking  over  the  statistics  that  while 
the  modes  of  catching  mackerel,  the  number  of  vessels  and  men  em- 
ployed, have  been  increasing  every  year,  from  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  that  the  fish  would  get  lower  in  price,  such  is  not  the 
case.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  cheaper  than  to-aay.  The  prices 
thirty  years  ago  were— No.  1,  $5.30;  No.  2,  $4.60;  No.  3,  $3.50. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  during  the  existence  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty ;  what  was  the 
maximum  tonnage  f — A.  I  think  in  1854,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty,  the  tonnage  was  about  154,000  tons.  From  1854  to  1862  it  ran 
up  to  203,000  tons  odd. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  tonnage  1— A.  203,000  tons. 

Q.  Did  it  rise  or  fall  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  ! — A.  From 
1862  to  1868  (in  1866  the  treaty  was  abrogated)  it  fell  from  203,000  to 
84,000. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  thatf — A.  To  a  variety  of  reasons.  A 
number  of  vessels  went  into  other  businesses,  for  one  thing — into  the 
coasting  trade  and  into  other  lines  of  business. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  American  fleet  t — A.  Yes.  Another 
reason  was  the  irritation  caused  by  the  surveillance  exercised  inshore 
of  the  gulf. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  had  an  effect  on  it  or  not  f — A.  I  think  it 
had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  it  from  what  I  can  learn. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  well-informed  Americans  on  the  sabjeet  t-— 
A.  A  good  many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  in  Gloucester  are  of  that 
opinion. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  been  benefited,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  by  trade  with 
American  fishing  parties  1 — A.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  Amer- 
ican people  come  and  trade  with  ns. 

Q.  You  trade  with  them  yonrself  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  island  t — A.  I 
never  knew  a  man  shut  his  shop  to  a  customer. 

Q.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  them  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  mutually  advan- 
tageous. 

Q.  Are  you  sustained  in  any  great  measure  by  itT— A.  No;  not  at 
all.  There  is  no  one  man  on  the  island  who  could  make  a  business  of 
it,  if  he  had  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Has  that  trade  increased  or  decreased  since  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  Y — A.  That  trade  has  materially  decreased  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  Y — A.  I  think  one  great  reason  was,  that  the 
great  expenditure  in  the  United  States  caused  a  very  heavy  revenue  to 
be  raised  for  the  war  and  brought  taxes  upon  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  in  several  instances  where  I  sold  a  great  many 
barrels  to  American  fishermen,  they  say  they  would  be  very  glad  still 
to  buy  them,  but  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  barrels  at  home,  and 
they  are  branded  all  complete,  except  the  number,  when  taken  on  board. 
Sometimes  when  they  ran  short  and  bought  a  few  additional,  they  had 
to  pay  duties  on  them  when  they  got  home.  Supplies  are  now  sent  for 
those  vessels  by  steamer  to  Gharlottetown,  and  with  our  railroad 
through  the  island  they  can  be  sent  through  in  bond.  Men  having 
twenty  vessels  often  do  that  and  thus  send  sails  and  sapplies. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  barrels t — A.  Yes;  I 
have  sold  them  a  good  many  barrels. 

Q.  Becently  they  have  brought  barrels  from  home  t — A.  Yes,  and 
are  obliged  to  do  so ;  that  is  what  they  tell  us. 

Q.  Speaking  of  sails,  why  do  they  require  sails  to  be  sent  Y — ^A.  A 
vessel  comes  down  in  the  spring  and  she  has  generally  poor  sails.  If 
she  remains  in  the  bay  when  the  weather  gets  rough,  they  send  for  a 
good  set  of  sails. 

Q.  Are  those  sails  sent  by  the  regular  line  of  steamboats  t — A.  Yes» 
to  Charlottetown ;  but  they  can  have  them  distributed  by  railway  at 
Gascumpeoque,  Souris,  Georg:etown,  or  Summerside. 

Q.  These  ports  are  all  within  the  fishing  district  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  a  railway  station  at  Gascumpecqne,  where 
you  reside  T — A.  Yes ;  right  at  the  wharf. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  send  other  things  be- 
sides sails  f — ^A.  Sometimes  it  is  done.  They  send  beef^  very  often  it 
comes  to  my  care ;  sometimes  pork. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  consular  agent  at  Gascumpeoque  for  the  United 
States  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  act  for  some  of  these  fishing  men  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  transshipment,  have  you  any  knowledge  in  regard 
to  that  matter  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  Y — A.  Yes ;  a 
considerable  advantage  to  both  merchants  and  fishermen. 

Q.  Describe  how  it  is  so,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  practiced. — ^A. 
The  privilege  of  transshipment  is  always  looked  upon  by  the  fishermen 
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as  eqaivalent  to  one  trip,  while  the  merobanto  look  upon  it  as  of  very 
great  use  to  them,  especially  a  merchaat  having,  say,  ten  or  twenty 
vessels.  If  those  vessels  have  100  or  200  barrels  the  merchant  can 
land  them  in  any  port  and  have  them  transshipped  to  the  United 
States.  He  thns  receives  a  return  for  the  capital  invested  much  qnicker 
than  if  the  vessel  herself  were  to  carry  them  home.  Not  only  so,  bnt 
as  all  the  vessels  are  insured  in  a  mutual  insurance  oompany,  it  relieves 
the  risk  of  the  amount  for  crossing  the  bay.  The  privilege  of  trans- 
shipment is  looked  upon  as  very  important. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  consider  that  it  would  amount  to  with  reg<;'rd 
to  trips  t — A.  To  about  one  extra  trip. 

Q.  Are  or  were  your  vessels  ever  in  the  habit  of  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  T — A.  Never  knew  but  one  do  so. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  Within  the  past  seven  years ;  I  think  she 
was  a  schooner  called  the  Lettie ;  she  went  there  after  pogies. 

Q.  She  was  an  island  vessel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  fish  there  Y — A.  She  went  there  one  trip;  It  was 
a  sort  of  experiment.  She  did  not  do  anything,  and  she  brought  back 
aach  reports  that  bo  other  vessel  has  ever  made  the  venture. 

Q.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  it  did  not  succeed  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  interest  in  this  vessel  t— A.  No ;  none. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  American  fleet  have  you  ever  seen  in  your  har- 
bor at  one  timel — A.  About  340. 

Q.  On  what  ooeasion  would  they  assemble  in  such  large  numbers  t — 
A.  When  there  was  a  gale  of  wind. 

Q.  How  often  have  yon  seen  them  there  t — A.  Annually. 

Q.  Do  you  often  see  hundreds  of  tessels  there  T — A.  Not  now.  We 
do  not  now  see  so  many  as  we  used  to  see  some  three  years  ago.  Very 
few  have  visited  the  harbor  daring  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  How  are  your  fisheries  this  yeart — A.  Very  good  so  far. 

Q-  Do  yon  know  bow  many  vessels  are  likely  to  go  there  this  yeart — 
A.  I  have  no  way  of  getting  information  on  this  point  otherwise  than 
from  the  public  prints,  and  by  correspondence  with  my  agents. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  have  knowledge  oonoerning  it  as  a  business  man,  have 
you  not  f-*A.  They  say  that  at  the  present  time  400  vessels  are  on  their 
way,  aad  that  4tK)  are  following  these.  I  learn  that  from  the  pnblic 
ptints,  and  from  information  received  f^om  my  correspondents. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  to  be  a  fttetf — A.  I  think  that  it  may  be  a 
little  exaggerated ;  bnt  I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  from  500  to  600 
American  vessels  in  the  bay  this  year. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  fisheries  have  ever  been  very  much  bet- 
ter at  any  time  1 — ^A.  We  had  one  year  quite  as  good ;  but  I  never  knew 
them  to  be  better  so  far. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  them  to  be  better,  save  during  one  year — that  is 
op  to  the  present  time  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  seine  fishing  T— A.  I  am  not 

Q.  What  is  yoor  opinion  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  throwing 
over  of  offal  t  What  is  its  effect  on  the  fisheries  f — A.  We  look  upon  it 
as  being  very  injurious  to  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  Is  it  practiced  1— A.  Most  of  our  fishermen,  except 
whan  tliey  ave  hard  pressed,  will  go  off  shore  and  dress  their  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  as  a  general  rnlef^A.  They  |;enerally  throw  it 
overboard  when  they  are  off  the  grounds. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  practice  of  throwing  it  over  on  the  fishing 
grounds  produoe  Y— A.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  fisheries. 
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Q.  Do  your  boats  follow  this  practice  T — A.  We  never  permit  them  to 
•do  BO  when  we  can  possibly  avoid  iU 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs ;  you  are  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  fishing  there  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  discouragement  shown  there  to  the 
mackerel-fishing  1 — A.  Tes ;  I  am  acquaint^  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  referring  to  the  discouragement  shown  by  the  Jersey- 
men  1^  A.  I  was  speaking  of  their  discouraging  the  mackerel-fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  discourage  it  t — A.  Because  they  find  cod- 
ashing  is  more  profitable.  They  are  entirely  engaged  in  the  foreign 
codfish  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  mackerel-fishing  at  allT — A.  Just  for  bait. 

ByMr.  Trescott: 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  about  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  mack- 
erel-fishiog  in  Gloucester.  Can  you  tell  the  variation  in  the  price  of 
mackerel  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  minimum  and  maximum  as  you  recollect  itf — A.  From  1860 
to  1865  the  price  averaged  (11.60 ;  from  1866  to  1872  the  average  was 
$U. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  varied  in  price  t — A.  The  difference  between 
^11.60  and  $14. 

Q.  During  the  last  10  or  15  years  what  has  been  the  minimum  and 
what  the  maximum  price  f  I  understand  it  has  varied  from  (14  to  (25. 
—A.  In  1860  it  was  (12;  1862,  (12;  1863,  (11;  1864,  (9;  1865,  (14; 
1866,  (i:);  1867,  (13;  1868,  (11;  1869,  (17;  1870,  (22;  1871,  (23;  1872, 
411;  1874,(14;  1875,(10;  1876,(17. 

Q.  It  has  varied  from  (11  to  about  (24  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  an  indication  that  mackerel  is  a  fish  of  variable  value  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  proved  also  by  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  and 
prosperity  of  the  fishermen,  which  have  varied  during  different  years! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  as  far  as  Gloucester  is  concerned,  a  vast 
.amount  of  the  capital  employed  would  be  withdrawn  if  it  were  not 
where  it  is! — A.  I  think  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  almost  any  business. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  most  the  men  do  is  to  make  a  living,  and 
that  they  keep  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  because  they  cannot 
•change  it! — A.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  particular  business  he  must  do  that 
to  succeed. 

Q.  The  mackerel  fishing  is  a  variable  fishing,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  are  also  variable! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  regard  to  Gloucester;  the  capital  having  been  employed 
in  that  business  so  long,  giving  employment  to  so  many  people,  it  can- 
not be  changed  to  another  channel  at  once,  but  the  investment  of  that 
capital  is  no  indication  of  any  pecuniary  value  of  the  fisheries! — ^A.  I 
think  it  is,  for  this  reason:  it  has  been  steadily  raised  year  after  year. 

Q.  Largely  so! — A.  I  think  largely  so  in  20  years;  I  have  known  it 
for  about  20  years. 

Q.  WLat  has  been  the  increase  in  the  last  six  years! — A.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  good  deal.  They  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  capital  during 
the  last  six  years  in  expensive  seines.  More  money  has  been  invested 
in  that  way  during  the  last  six  years  than  was  during  the  previous  six 
.years  in  vessels. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  number  of  vessels  also!— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  coming?  ap  lieref — A.  I  mean  engaged  in  the  Ameri- 
can fisheries.    Less  vessels  come  here. 

Q.  Has  not  the  capital  invested  in  the  fishing  business  in  Gloucester 
diminished t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  increased  alsot — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  it  has  increased  in  the  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  Oulf  alsot — A.  They  have  increased  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  seines  and  improved  modes  of  taking  fish,  which  have  cost  in  some 
instances  nearly  as  much  as  the  vessels  themselves.  I  think  also  the 
names  of  vessels  has  increased. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  calculations  made  as  to  the  number  of  vessels 
coming  into  the  fisheries,  and  the  catches  made;  that  is  not  an  estimate 
that  can  be  relied  on — it  is  a  guess  after  all!  In  regard  to  the  350 
American  vessels  going  there,  tbat  is  an  inference  from  the  general  run 
of  the  business  ! — A.  They  know  pretty  well.  Canso,  Souris,  and  George- 
town are  generally  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  in  the  gul£  The  skip- 
pers come  ashore,  and  are  communicative.  In  fact,  in  many  instances 
they  are  interested  in  each  other's  vessels,  and  they  look  after  the  catch. 
They  can  tell  pretty  well  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  more  certain  than  the  estimate  of  a  storekeeper  of 
the  number  of  people  who  entered  his  store  in  a  day ! — A.  A  great  deal 
more  so. 

Q.  Why  T — A.  The  fishermen  and  those  in  the  fisheries  know  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  that  kind  can  be  known  how  many  barrels  vessels  have 
got.    It  is  pretty  reliable — as  reliable  as  anything  you  can  get. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  $2  license  on  each  vessel,  would  you  take  that  gen- 
eral estimate  in  arriving  at  the  number  of  vessels  t — A.  I  have  never 
done  that  in  regard  to  vessels,  but  I  have  done  so  with  the  takes  of 
boats.    I  have  bought  out  a  day's  fishing  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  no  fisherman  would  take  a  guess  like  thatt — A.  If  a  master 
of  a  fishing  vessel,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquaiated  as  an  honest, 
straightforward  man,  said  he  had  340  or  350  barrels,  I  should  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  him. 

Q.  What  sort  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attached  to  that  estimate  of  the 
number  of  vessels  on  the  coast  f  Is  it  not  guess- work  f — ^A.  It  is  guess- 
work to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  as  near  as  you  can  tell  from  what  is 
heard  from  one  and  another. 

Q.  It  is  hearsay  t — A.  It  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  you  can  get  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  is  an  impression  t — A.  It  does  not  arise  from  an  impression.  A 
vessel  may  come  into  Georgetown  with  a  broken  spar,  and  the  captain 
state  that  there  are  75  vessels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Another  ves- 
sel would  report  100  vessels  in  Bay  Ohaleurs.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  get  at  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  catch ;  is  there  any  more  certainty  about  thatt 
— A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Jf  300  vessels  were  fishing  together  inshore,  lee-bowing  each  other, 
and  they  drifted  outside  the  limits,  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  caught  inside  and  outside  the  limits,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  caught  were  known  t  All  in  i*egard  to  the  number  of 
vessels  and  the  catch  made  is  a  pretty  general  estimatet — A.  It  is  just 
such  an  estimate  as  you  would  procure  yourself  if  you  were  api>ointed 
to  procure  an  estimate.  There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  it.  I  don't 
see  any  other  way. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  transshipment,  do  you  refer  specially  to  the 
transshipment  at  a  point  and  down  the  railroad  to  Gharlottetown  t — A. 
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It  is  sometimes  sent  to  Gharlottetown.  I  can  send  a  barrel  of  fish  from 
Oascnmpecque  to  Boston  for  80  cents,  from  Gharlottetown  for  60  cents, 
from  (Georgetown  or  Sonris  for  80  cents.  The  through  rate  from  either 
of  these  ports,  to  which  the  railway  rnns,  to  Gharlottetown,  is  only  20 
cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  privilege  of  transshipment  is  equivalent  to  an  extra 
tript — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  extra  in  three  trips  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  saving  in  time,  not  in  outfit?— A.  If  a  vessel  fits  out  with  15 
men  for  500  barrels,  and  catches  200,  they  can  be  at  once  sent  home. 
If  five  vessels  belonging  to  a  Gloucester  firm  are  in  the  bay,  each  hav- 
ing 200  barrels  of  No.  3  on  board,  and  a  large  fleet  is  coming  down  with 
seines,  they  can  land  the  barrels  at  Gharlottetown,  and  on  Friday  the 
owner  can  have  the  proceeds  in  his  counting-room. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  American  fishermen,  you  do  not 
consider  it  directly  of  very  great  advantage,  but  simply  as  an  incidental 
advantage  t — A.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  calculation  ? — A.  No.  It  is  looked 
on,  as  ail  matters  of  business  are,  as  mutually  advantageous. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  privilege  granted  to  either  party  t — A.  No  man  goes  to 
a  man  to  buy  unless  be  wants  the  goods. 

Q.  No  man  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  buy  ! — 
A.  I  and  mj  neighbors  are  very  glad  to  have  the  trade.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  we  have  the  stuff  which  suits  them  that  they  buy  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mackerel  fishing  carried  on  from 
Gloucester  in  your  British  waters,  has  increased  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  t — A.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  was  asked  whether  I  believed  that 
the  capital  so  invested  in  Gloucester  within  the  last  six  years,  had  in- 
creased, and  I  say  yes. 

Q.  Then  this  mackerel  fishing  in  British  waters,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  has  not  increased,  but  diminished  T — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  steadily  diminished  Y — A.  I  think  so;  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  two  and  three  years;  but  I  also  think,  judging  from 
present  prospects,  and  the  information  I  at  present  have  from  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  my  correspondents,  that  the  catch  of  this  year  will  a 
little  more  than  compensate  for  it  as  respects  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  late  information  T — A.  I  have  it,  dating  within  the  last 
few  days. 

Q.  Within  a  week!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  latest  I  got  was  the  other  day. — A.  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
agents  dated  Thursday  last. 

Q.  From  where  ? — A.  Boston ;  and  they  say  a  very  large  fleet  has 
left  for  the  bay ;  that  a  large  fleet  will  follow ;  that  there  is  no  fishing 
on  the  American  coast ;  and  that  most  of  the  vessels  there  report  from 
four  to  ten  barrels  caught.    I  believe  that  400  seiners  will  come  up. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  the  catch  this  year  off  Block  Island  ? — A.  No,  I 
did  not.  We  generally  can  tell  at  this  time  of  the  year  what  the  pros- 
pects are.  If  the  fish  do  not  strike  the  American  coast  before  July, 
they  do  not  so  afterwards. 

Q.  If  a  small-sized  vessel  off  Block  Island  caught  150  barrels  in  a  few 
days,  do  you  think  it  would  indicate  that  the  fish  were  moving  in  that 
direction  ? — ^A.  It  would  indicate  that  they  were  coming  or  going.  They 
might  be  going  back. 

Q.  As  late  as  August! — A.  They  very  often  do. 
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By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Yoa  told  Mr.  Foster  that  the  fisheries  had  decreased  daring  the 
last  five  or  six  years  T — A.  The  Dumber  of  vessels  coming  to  the  galf, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  decreased. 

Q.  What  about  the  fish  themselves  ? — A.  The  fish  are  there. 

Q.  The  fish  have  been  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  number  of  vessels  fishing  has  been  smaller  t — ^A.  The  best 
proof  of  that  is  the  ex|)orts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  period. 

Q.  What  have  they  been ! — A.  In  1865,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty, 
they  amounted  to  $181,675  in  value.  This  is  taken  from  a  book  en- 
titled *'  Fishermen's  Memorial  and  Record  Book,''  by  George  W.  Proc- 
tor, of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  For  what  years  !— A.  From  1830  to  October,  1873.  In  1865,  the 
last  year  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  the 
current  year  ending  first  of  January  amounted  to  $181,675.  For  the 
corresponding  time  in  Gloucester  there  were  141,000  barrels  caught. 
In  1866,  the  first  year  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  the  exports  of 
Prince  Edwanl  Island  were  $79,990  in  value,  while  in  Gloucester  there 
was  a  falling  off  from  141,575  barrels  in  1865  to  112,856  barrels  in  1866. 
In  1867  the  exports  for  the  island  amounted  to  $119,195,  while  in  Glou- 
cester there  was  a  falling  off  from  112,000  to  103,000  barrels.  Our  ex- 
ports  rose  again  in  1868  from  $119,195  to  $161,836 ;  and  for  Gloucester, 
in  1868,  there  was  a  falling  off  from  103,000  to  75,000  barrels.  The 
exports  in  1869  amounted  in  all  to  $109,625 ;  in  1870  they  amounted  to 
$176,280;  and  in  1871  to  $146,925;  while  the  number  of  barrels  for 
Gloucester  decreased  from  146,000  in  1871  to  111,000  in  1872. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  Did  the  fish  exports  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  1864  to  1866, 
increase  or  decrease  t — A.  They  increased. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  where  you  obtain  this  information  f — 
A.  From  the  journals  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ,*  from  tables  I  prepared 
myself  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  government. 

Q.  And  you  can  say  whether  they  are  correct  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  prepared  them  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Are  they  in  print! — A.  Yes.    For  the  three  years  fix)m  1867  to 
1860  the  exports  increased,  and  from  1861  to  1865  they  decreased.    This 
is  what  the  exports  show. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  transshipped  as  American  or  British  fish  ! — A.  As 
American. 

Q.  Suppose  Americans  buy  fish  from  the  island  fishermen,  do  they 
then  generally  come  under  the  head  of  American  fish! — A.  That  is  very 
seldom  done.  During  the  period  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  the  Americans  were  permitted  by  their  government  to  hire 
British  boats  and  fish,  and  send  the  catch  in  afterwards  as  American 
raacicerel. 

Q.  And  they  did  that! — A.  Yes;  in  some  few  instances. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  exports  for  later  years  !    What  is  tke  last  ^ 
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Q.  Give  QS  the  mackerel  exports  since  1872. — A.  I  have  not  got  re- 
turns  for  the  succeeding  years;  yoa  can  readily  understand  that  since  I 
have  left  local  politics  and  gone  into  Dominion  politics,  I  have  not  paid 
the  same  attention  to  this  question  that  I  did  previously. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  for  1876  are  correct  t — ^A.  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  itT — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  properly 
represents  the  exports,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  I  will  show  yon  why :  we  very  often  have  to  load  a  vessel 
at  Tignish,  and  while  loading  off  shore,  there  may  come  up  a  breeze, 
and  she  will  go  to  Shediac  or  Charlottetown ;  sometimes  she  will  sail  to 
Shediac,  thelsh  being  sent  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  St.  John, 
and  from  thence  by  steamer.  This  fish  is  generally  put  down  either  to 
the  United  States  or  to  Xew  Brunswick  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  pa- 
pers of  St.  John ;  I  know  that  one  year  I  myself  shipped  more  fish 
than  appeared  in  tbe  returns  altogether. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  I  forget.  It  was  within  the  last  seven 
years.  In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  with  our  own, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fish  which  our  people  eat  are  never  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  at  all. 

Q.  Who  now  makes  up  the  returns? — A.  They  are  taken  from  the 
custom-house  returns  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Who  is  the  collector! — A.  Mr.  Currier,  of  Charlottetown. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  returns  at  the  different  ports  ? — A.  We  have 
only  one  port,  speaking  from  a  custom-house  stand-point,  and  that  is 
Charlottetown ;  all  the  others  are  subordinate  to  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  you  made  the  returns  it  was  true  that  most 
of  your  mackerel  went  to  the  United  States? — A.  This  was  pretty  much 
the  case.    Some  few  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  Dominion  statistics  are  in  your  opinion  erroneous  ? — ^A.  I  speak 
most  confidently  in  this  respect  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  But  that  does  not  improve  your  confidence  in  them  with  regard  to 
other  places? — A.  I  cannot  speak  concerning  them  in  that  relation. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Howland,  these  Dominion  estimates  are  under- 
estimates in  your  judgment? — A.  They  are.  I  speak  more  confidently 
regarding  Prince  Edward  Island. 

By  Hon.  W.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  these  returns  made  from  the  custom-house,  or  by  officers  under 
obligations  to  collect  them  ? — A.  If  cleared,  they  are  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

Q.  They  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  a  law,  are  they  not  ? — A. 
Yes.  If  a  vessel  clears  at  the  custom-house  this  appears  in  the  returns ; 
but  if  not,  not. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officials,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  to  prepare  them  ? — A.  Tes  3  the  returns  apply  to  all  the  vessels 
that  are  entered.  I  think  you  will  find  it  mentioned  in  a  return  that 
238  barrels  of  oysters  were  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  when 
the  actual  export  was  nearly  6,000  or  7,000  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Would  you  state,  with  regard  to  a  report  read  here  the  other  day 
representing  that  very  great  distress  has  existed  amongst  the  fisher- 
men, whether  there  is  any  great  depression  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
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eries,  and  destitution  amongst  the  people! — A..  Sacti  does  not  exist. 
We  had  one  year  when  the  fisheries  were  in  a  depressed  state,  but  you 
coald  not  say  exactly  that  destitution  existed,  because  our  fishermen 
are  partly  fishermen  and  partly  fanners. 

Q.  There  was  depression  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  was  that ! — A.  I  think  it  was  1861. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  It  was  1861!— A.  1861  or  '2. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Was  it  not  1868?— A.  Yes ;  it  was  1868. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  serious  matter  at  all  ! — A.  It  was  not  general  over 
the  island. 

Q.  It  was  a  temporary  depression  ! — A.  Yes  ;  it  was  confined  to  one 
particular  place. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Which  part  of  the  island  t — A.  The  northeastern. 
By  Mr,  Weatherbe  : 

Q.  Has  any  tiling  of  that  kind  since  occurred  T — A.  No ;  I  was  repre- 
senting this  dititrict  at  the  time  in  the  government,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  remedied  it.  We  appropriated  £1,000  to  build  a  breakwater  for 
the  use  of  the  fishermen,  and  we  gave  them  money  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  buy  seed.  They  repaid  us  in  lumber  in  the  winter.  I  was 
leader  of  the  government  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  mentioned  1861  f — A.  1  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  1868. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  year  of  depression  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years? — A.  No. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  What  was  the  cause,  or  was  there  a  cause,  for  the  depression  of 
1868 1 — A.  It  extended  not  only  to  the  fisheries,  but  also  to  agriculture. 
We  had  a  low  price  for  fish,  and  a  poor  crop,  both  together,  and  a  late 
spring;  the  ice  was  on  the  coast,  as  was  tbe  case  two  years  ago,  and 
the  farmers  did  not  get  their  crops  in  until  late ;  consequently  they  had 
a  poor  crop. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  the  harvest  bad  that  year ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Was  this  the  case  elsewhere  than  on  the  island  ? — A.  It  existed 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  was  exposed  to  the  northeast 
winds. 

Q.  Did  the  failure  of  the  harvest  extend  to  Nova  Scotia  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  had  "a  bountiful  harvest,''  to  use  the  words  of  the  governor 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  total  failure  of  the  fisheries? — ^A.  I  could  not 
speak  with  regard  to  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  You  were  afflicted  with  a  failure  of  the  fisheries  and  harvest  to- 
gether?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  diminution  in  the  catch  of  fish  as  well  as  a  low 
price  for  them  in  1868? — A.  No;  in  1867  the  exports  amounted  to 
(119,195,  and  in  1868  to  $161,836. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  number  of  barrels  for  1867  and  1868  ? — A.  I  cannot 
do  80. 

Q.  Give  us  the  prices  for  1867  and  '8  ?— -A.  In  1868  the  price  was  as 
low  as  $11,  and  in  1867  it  was  $13.38. 
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Q.  Two  dollars  less  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wece  the  qaautities  for  1867  and  '8T— A.  For  1867  and'S 
the  valaes  exported  were  respectively  $119,195  and  $161,836. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  This  was  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  T — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Then  yoa  mast  have  exported  a  great  deal  more  when  yon  were 
poor  than  before? — A.  No.  Yoa  will  remember  that  the  reports  are 
made  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  31st  of  December,  for  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  figares  for  the  1st  of  Janaary,  1868,  woald  be  for 
the  preceding  sammer — the  summer  of  1867. 

Q.  Then  yoa  have  given  the  figares  wrong  f — A.  No.  As  yoa  will 
readily  understand,  it  was  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year  of  depres- 
sion that  oar  fishermen  principally  felt  the  shortcoming  in  the  crop. 

Q,  What  were  the  exports  for  the  year  after  the  year  of  depression  t — 
A.  They  then  amounted  to  $109,625. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  in  1869! — A.  $17.  You  will  find  from 
the  statement  which  I  have  made  that  the  American  shipping  fell  from 
203,000  tons  to  84,000  tons  in  1868 ;  and  you  will  now  see  the  reason  for 
the  advance  in  price ;  84,000  tons  could  not  catch  mackerel  enough  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  in  1869  T — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  84,000  tons  !— A.  With  1866 ;  yoa 
had  203,000  tons  then. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  your  figures  lead  to ;  in  1866  you  were  prosper- 
ous with  203,000  tons  of  American  fishing  vessels,  and  in  1868,  two 
years  after,  when  the  American  vessels  fell  in  tonnage  to  84,000,  your 
yield  declined  in  value,  and  the  price  to  $11  a  barrel! — A.  No;  when 
I  quoted  you  the  figares  for  1867  they  were  the  figures  for  the  summer 
preceding. 

Q.  What  was  the  American  tonnage  for  the  year  of  depression! — A. 
84,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  take  the  last  preceding  year  of  which  yoa 
have  the  tonnage  and  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  and  make  a  compari- 
son ! — A.  I  make  the  comparison  by  the  price. 

Q.  When  yoa  had  203,000  tons  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  by  your  own  showing  your  own  fisheries  were  prosperous! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  yon  had  only  84,000  tons  of  American  shipping,  then 
your  own  fisheries  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  ! — A.  The  price  rose 
from  $11  to  $17. 

Q.  But,  then,  the  value  of  your  fisheries  fell,  did  they  not ! — A.  They 
fell  owing  to  a  bad  season's  catch. 

Q.  With  the  withdrawal  of  this  shipping  from  your  waters,  you  were 
very  much  worse  off  than  when  in  active  competition  with  203,000  tons 
of  American  shipping  ! — A.  No ;  we  were  better  off  the  first  year  of 
the  withdrawal  of  your  fishermen  from  our  waters. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  confine  yourself  to  the  statistics  we 
were  talking  about  a  minute  ago,  and  go  on  with  the  comparison,  and 
not  fly  into  another  branch  of  the  subject;  make  any  comparison  you 
choose  afterward,  but  stick  at  present  to  this.  1  want  you  to  answer 
this  question :  When  there  were  203,000  tons  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels, your  own,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries,  were  prosperous, 
wer©  they  not ! — A.  In  1862,  no,  sir, 
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Q.  Is  it  1862  you  are  giving  us  T  You  called  it  1867.— A.  In  1864 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  fishing  vessels,  and  in  1862 
another  certain  number,  and  in  1868  another  certain  number.  In  1862, 
the  tonnage  was  203,000,  and  in  1868  it  was  84,000. 

Q.  Have  you  no  figures  for  tonnage  between  1862  and  1868  ? — A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  And  in  1862,  you  say  that  your  fisheries  were  not  prosperous,  do 
yoo  !— A.  In  1862  the  exports  were  worth  $19,320. 

Q.  Yoor  fisheries  had  not  begun  to  grow  at  that  timet — A.  In  1861 
the  exports  amounted  to  $11,525. 

Q.  Previous  to  186L  the  exports  were  large,  were  they  not! — A.  We 
started  from  1857,  when  they  were  worth  $25,000 ;  in  1858  they  were 
worth  $38,440;  in  1859,  $33,890;  in  1860,  $36,760 ;  and  then  they  fell 
in  value  from  $36,000  to  $11,525  in  1.S61.  In  1862  they  were  worth 
$19,320;  in  1863,  $27;045  ;  in  1864,  $42,775  ;  in  1865,  $181,675;  in  1866, 
$79,990;  in  1867,  $119,195;  in  1868,  $161,836;  in  1869,  $109,625;  in 
1870,  $176,280;  in  1871,  $146,925;  and  in  1872,  $111,512. 

Q.  What  was  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the  figures  $119,195! — 
A.  1867 ;  that  would  be  for  the  summer  of  1866. 

Q.  You  have  no  figures  for  years  subsequent  to  1872  fr-A,  No. 

Q.  For  what  years  have  you  the  tonnage  t — A.  I  take  it  from  a  report 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Whose  report  is  that! — A.  General  Butler's,  and  Judge  Poland's, 
and  Mr.  Beckett's. 

Q.  For  what  years  have  you  the  tonnage  of  the  American  fishing  ves- 
sels!—A.  In  1854,  this  was  147,000;  in  1862,  203,000;  and  in  1868, 
84,000. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
for  the  year  when  the  tonnage  was  203,000  ! — A.  In  1862  they  amounted 
to  $192320. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  aggregate  product  for  that  year! — ^A.  That  in- 
cludes it. 

Q.  Yon  give  the  aggregate  product  of  the  fisheries  as  well  as  the 
exports,  don't  you! — A.  These  relate  to  the  fish  exports  generally; 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  other  product  that  I  know  ot 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the  official  returns  regarding 
the  other  products,  which  are  found  in  your  papers,  are  not  trust- 
worthy f — ^A.  Touching  what  the  people  use! 

Q.  I  mean  the  total  product  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
— A.  There  is  no  way  to  get  returns  in  Prince  Edward  Island  that  I 
know  of,  except  from  the  customhouse. 

Q.  Then  a  recapitulation  concerning  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  for  particular  years  would  not  be  trustworthy  ! — A. 
Only  with  respect  to  the  exports. 

Q.  I  find  a  recapitulation  of  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  for  1876  in  a 
report — A.  This  may  have  been  obtained  since  we  went  into  confeder- 
ation. They  may  now  secure  the  actual  results  by  sending  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  around  the  coast. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  accurate  ! — A.  It  may 
be  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  from  your  own  knowledge  regarding 
the  quantity  of  mackerel  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  a  year  ! — ^A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ! — A.  100,000. 

Q.  Do  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  mackerel ! — A.  1  do  not  think  that 
they  do. 
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Q.  Do  they  use  a  good  deal  of  pickled  mackerel! — A.  I  think  that 
they  do  not  ase  much  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  would  sappose  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  it  woald 
be  exported  ? — ^A.  I  think  so ;  a  good  many  mackerel  are  sold  in  the 
fresh  state. 

Q.  Bat  that  would  not  be  anything  like  the  quantity  exported  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake  where  I  find  it  claira^^d  that  you 
eat  five  times  as  many  as  you  export ! — A.  A  good  many  fish  are  sent 
from  the  island  in  this  manner ;  for  instance,  from  the  fisheries  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  island.  It  is  about  35  miles  from  North  Cape  to 
Point  Escuminac,  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  Miramichi,  where  a  very 
large  number  of  vessels  are  to  be  found  in  the  summer,  and  a  great 
many  fish  are  taken  thither  and  sold  among  the  shipping.  Of  coarse 
these  sales  do  not  appear  among  the  exports. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  these  sales  bear  to  the  exports  I — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  mackerel  sold 
does  not  get  into  the  exports  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  centage  would  you  suppose  t— A.  Perhaps  fifteen  per 
cent 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  would  add  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  exports  t — 
A.  Yes ;  this  would  be  about  it  as  near  as  J  could  tell. 

Q.  Taking  the  last  return  1  have  here,  for  1876, 1  find  that  your 
exports  amounted  to  $80,289,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  that  would  be 
(12,000,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  figures  are 
procured  from  the  customhouse  or  whether  they  are  made  up  from  in- 
formation received  from  the  difierent  fishing  stations. 

Q.  1  suppose  that  some  respectable  person  is  responsible  for  these 
statistics,  and  that  his  opinion  is  as  good  as  the  opinion  which  one  can 
probably  get  from  the  average  of  witnesses  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Adding  the  $12,000  that  would  make  $92,000  worth  of  mackerel 
sold.  Do  yon  think  that  they  would  eat  $96,000  worth  more  on  the 
island  t — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  would  suppose  that  $92,000  would  represent  the  value  of  the 
fish  thus  sold -or  exported,  ^ow,  could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  they  would  eat  and  consume  on  the  island  T — A.  I 
speak  more  particularly  respecting  the  section  of  the  country  with 
which  1  am  acquainted.  1  should  think  that  there  would  be,  taking  the 
three  counties  together,  about  25  per  cent,  eaten. 

Q.  Twenty  .five  per  cent,  of  $92,000 1— A.  Twenty-five  percent,  of  the 
exports  would  be  consumed  at  home. 

Q.  And  one-quarter  of  $92,000  would  be  $23,000  f— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  $115,000  would  be  your  total  estimate  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
positively,  but  I  presume  it  would  be  about  that  figure ;  I  think  it  would 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  exports  returned  from  the  custom-house, 
and  I  consider  that  you  would  tben  have  the  value  of  the  fish  exported 
and  consumed,  and  25  per  c^nt.  of  $80,000  added  to  it  would  make 
$100,000. 

Q.  Then  adding  the  15  per  cent,  mentioned,  your  total  estimate  of  the 
yield  would  be  about  $112,000! — ^A,  Yes ;  if  what  you  state  is  correct. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  when  the  proportion  of  fish  sold  but 
which  did  not  get  into  the  returns,  and  the  proportion  consumed  and 
exported,  would  vary  in  your  judgment  from  the  estimates  you  have 
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now  given  usT — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  wonld  be  mach  varia- 
tion. 

Q.  We  will  get  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  what  the  yield  is  from  this 
estimate! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  eat  much  more  than  you  used  to,  or  sell  more,  that 
does  not  go  through  the  custom-house  f — A.  The  rule  applying  to  fish 
as  well  as  to  everything  else  is,  that  the  more  you  get,  the  more  you  eat 
and  sell. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  show  you,  with  reference  to  custom-house 
returns,  that  where  there  is  a  return  of  a  particular  articjle  at  a  port  of 
export  and  a  return  of  some  article  at  a  port  of  import,  the  returns  for 
the  port  of  import  are  almost  always  more  carefully  made  and  more 
accurate  than  the  other  t — A.  I  should  judge  that  this  would  be  the  case ; 
and  particularly  so  if  it  related  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  as  duties  are  levied  on  most  things  imported,  these  returns 
are  a  good  deal  more  accurate  than  those  which  are  prepared  merely 
for  statistical  purposes  ! — A.  Yes ;  unless  vessels  were  lost  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Q.  So  you  would,  as  a  general  rule,  regard  the  statistics  of  the  port  of 
import  as  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  port  of  export  ?— A.  Yes, 
with  respect  to  dutiable  goods. 

Q.  And  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  any  event! — A.  No,  not  if  it 
concerned  free  goods.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  attention  is  paid 
to  them  as  to  dutiable  articles. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
flsh  exported  ft'om  Prince  Edward  Island  for  1876  is  $80,000!— A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  say  I  knew  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  assumed  that  from  a  book  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

Sir  Alexander  Galt.  We  have  had  other  evidence  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  take  it  from  a  report  regarding  the  fisheries  for  the 
year  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  1876.  What  puzzled  me  and  led  me 
to  make  these  inquiries  was  the  extraordiuary  discrepancy  existing  be- 
tween the  yield  of  the  fisheries  put  down  and  the  exports.  It  puts  down 
the  yield  of  the  fisheries  at  25,383  barrels,  at  $8  a  barrel,  making  a 
valuation  of  $203,064 ;  and  then  the  exports  are  set  down  at  $80,289  in 
value.  It  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  so  much  fish  should 
have  been  eaten  on  the  island,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  the  state 
of  the  case. 

Sir  Alexander  Oalt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Howlan  which  of 
these  two  statements  he  considers  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
fiocts.  This  gives  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  25,383  barrels,  valued  at  $8 
a  barrel,  making  $203,064.  What  becomes  of  the  yield,  Mr.  Howlan  ! — 
A.  One  portion  of  it  becomes  an  item  of  export,  and  another  portion  an 
item  of  use  among  our  own  people ;  and  then,  as  I  stated  with  regard 
to  the  Northern  Fishery,  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  are  found  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  about  Miramichi  Bay,  and  our  fisherman  go 
over  and  supply  them.  Again,  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  large  population,  and  the  fishermen  from  about  Murray 
Bay  cross  over  in  their  boats  and  sell  fish  to  these  miners ;  and  these 
sales  necessarily  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  exports.  These,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  returns  from  the  custom-house,  would,  no  doubt, 
afford  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  yield. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Is  the  fish  sold  to  the  Americans  and  carried  away  in  their  ves- 
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sels  iDcladed  in  the  exports  t — A.  These  sales  would  not  appear  in  oar 
returns,  but  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  Explain  the  distinction  with  regard  to  the  product  of  the  fisheries ; 
some  fish,  you  say,  are  sold  in  Miramichi  Bay,  and  some  are  sold  to 
Americans  on  ship-board  T — A.  The  sales  in  the  former  case  are  made 
to  British  lumber-ships  of  600,  700,  and  1,200  tons;  the  fishermen  cross 
for  the  purpose  from  North  Gape  to  the  entrance  to  the  Miramichi  River. 
I  see  that  for  1876  the  quantity  of  mackerel  exported  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  is  put  down  at  9,347^  barrels,  having  an  aggregate  value 
of  (80,289,  and  that  the  yield  of  these  fisheries  is  put  down  at  25,383 
barrels.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  some  16,000  barrels.  The 
number  9,347^  barrels  must  certainly  be  incorrect,  for  a  great  many 
more  are  taken.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in  1870  some  16,000 
barrels  were  taken. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  make  the  export 
to  the  United  States  look  pretty  small  ?— A.  No,  1  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
print. 

Q.  The  $80,000  f— A.  Yes,  and  the  25,000.  I  might  mention  another 
fact.  In  two  instances  [  had  vessels  which  were  bound  to  Boston, 
driven  off  shore,  and  I  had  to  write  to  the  comptroller  of  Boston  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  and  sending  a  certificate.  The  vessel  did  not 
have  a  clearance,  and  of  course  that  item  in  our  exports  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  returns  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  that  year.  I  make  this 
statement  in  order  that  you  may  know  why  I  think  that  is  evidently  a 
mistake. 

Q.  Which  way  is  it,  do  you  think  T — A.  I  think  that  there  must  be 
more  than  25,000  barrels  of  mackerel  caught. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  is  a  much  larger  export  to  the  United  States 
than  the  return  shows  f — A.  I  do. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  You  said  that  there  are  100,000  people  living  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  fisheries ;  and  afterwards  you  stated  that  5,000  were  so  engaged. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you  in  this  respect  t — A.  The  number,  25,000, 
includes  men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  The  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  all  go  fishing  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  say  that  5,000  are  so  engaged  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  You  stated  that  you  got  your  figures  from  Oeneral  Butler's  re- 
port ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  now  have  that  report  in  your  hands  ?— A.  Yes. 

No,  8. 

Wednesday,  August  8. 
The  Conference  met. 

George  Habboub,  of  Sandy  Beach,  in  the  county  of  Gaspe,  farmer 
and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  your  neighbor- 
hood?— ^Answer.  Yes;  with  the  mackerel  fishery  more  especially  than 
any  other. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  them  ? — A.  Since  I  was 
a  very  small  boy.  I  was  bom  there  and  brought  up  there,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  go  in  a  boat  1  went. 

Q.  When  were  you  born  f — A.  In  1836. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  near  your  place  f 
— A.  They  have  for  many  years  past. 

Q.  Well,  where  have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  ? — A.  Along 
the  shore  as  far  as  Madeleine  Eiver,  and  as  far  as  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  Gaspe  Bay  f — A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  there  both 
bobbing  and  seining. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  bay  ! — A.  15  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  vessels  you  have  seen  fishing  in 
your  neighborhood  at  one  time  or  during  one  summer  ? — A.  300  is  about 
the  average.    I  have  seen  as  much  as  50  at  one  time  in  our  harbor. 

Q.  During  the  season  you  have  seen  as  many  as  300  T — A.  Upon  the 
average  there  have  been  as  many  as  300. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  bay  have  you  seen  them  above  and  below  your 
place  1 — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  go  for  ? — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  At  what  distance  have  you  seen  them  from  the  shore  outside  of 
the  bay  f — A.  Very  handy  in.  I  have  seen  them  not  more  than  300 
yards. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  caught  generally  ? — ^A.  Inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  right  in  by  the 
rocks.    The  bait  comes  in  and  the  mackerel  follow  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  an  American  skipper  would  consider  a  proper 
load  to  go  home  with  ? — A.  300  barrels  would  be  considered  a  good  fair 
catch. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  about  that  number  that  they  catch  ?— A.  Well,  that  is 
at  one  time,  but  they  generally  make  two  trips. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  the  season  ? — A.  Upon  the  average  they 
would  catch  500  barrels  in  the  season  in  their  two  trips ;  they  would  do 
very  fairly  doing  that  in  the  two  trips. 

Q.  Can  yon  point  out  the  shore  where  you  live  ? — A.  Yes  (points  to 
Sandy  B^ach  on  the  map) ;  I  live  three  miles  below  what  they  call 
G^pe  Village. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  ? — A.  It  is  «even  miles 
across ;  it  narrows  as  it  runs  up.  Opposite  where  I  live  it  is  only  3 
miles  from  land  to  land,  but  as  you  see  there  is  a  sand  spit  which  runs 
out,  making  it  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  to  the  northern  shore. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  taken  within  1^  miles  of  the  land  ?-^A.  They  are 
got  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  land  if  they  go  in  the  middle. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  in  the  bay! — ^A.  It  is  in  the  bay  decidedly. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  you  have 
seen  fishing  f — A.  65  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men? — A.  15  men  per  vessel. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  cod-fishing  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cod  ! — A.  I  have  caught  cod  myself  in  no  very  large 
quantity,  but  I  have  seen  quantities  caught ;  there  are  lots  taken  in  our 
bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  places  where  cod  are  in  the  habit  of  spawning? — 
A*  Tes }  right  up  in  this  shallow  part  of  the  bay  (refening  to  map). 
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Q.  What  have  you  seen  of  that ! — ^A.  I  have  seen  small  cod-fish  ia 
the  spring  not  larger  than  two  inches  and  upwards ;  according  as  the 
season  advances  they  get  larger ;  in  the  fall  they  are  about  5  inches, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  that.  I  have  seen  quantities  right  up 
there  (t.  e.,  near  Sandy  Beach,  in  the  bay).  I  have  seen  them  in  large 
quantities  up  there,  so  that  if  you  threw  bait  overboard  the  water  would 
be  thick  with  them  ;  in  fact  you  could  not  heave  down  bait  but  it  would 
be  gone  in  a  second. 

Q.  Outside  in  the  bay,  have  you  fished  for  cod  f — A.  Not  as  a  bus- 
iness, but  1  have  been  in  a  schooner  outside,  and  have  caught  cod-fish 
for  our  use  on  board  the  schooner ;  that  is.  in  a  Gaspe  schooner. 

Q.  How  far  outside  in  the  bay  did  you  catch  cod  ! — A.  We  have 
caught  them  at  different  distances,  from  a  mile  to  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  find  some  within  three  miles! — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  or  seining  in  Gaspe  Bay! — 
A.  I  have,  sir;  both  bobbing  and  seioing. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  a  fare! — A.  There  was  one  man 
that  loaded  in  three  weeks. 

Q.  He  went  back  with  how  many  barrels? — A.  350  barrels,  according 
to  the  statement  of  some  of  the  men. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  The  second  year  he  returned,  and  two  of  my  brothers  were 
fishing.  They  were  catching  mackerel  very  fast,  when  he  surrounded 
them  with  his  seine,  and  they  had  to  go  away.  It  was  reported  after- 
ward that  one  of  his  schooners  was  made  a  prize  of. 

Q.  How  was  your  brother  fishing! — A.  He  was  in  a  boat  bobbing  for 
mackerel,  at  anchor. 

Q.  Then  that  American  came  along  and  your  brother  had  to  go  away  ! 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  show  on  the  map  about  the  place  where  your  brother 
was  fishing,  and  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  fishing  grounds  where  you 
have  seen  other  people  fishing  ! — A.  I  can  (Befers  to  map  and  points 
out  fishing  grounds.)  It  was  right  inside  of  the  sandy  point  where  they 
swept  around  with  their  seine  and  obliged  my  brother  to  go  away.  There 
is  where  most  of  the  Gaspe  fishermen  fish  for  mackerel.  The  schooners 
likewise  all  come  round  there.  That  is  the  place  where  the  mackerel 
come  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  that  bay.  A  schooner  would  not  be 
200  yards  from  the  rock  on  the  north  shore  in  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  I 
have  never  seen  them  fish  farther  up  than  Mai  Bay.  They  would  strike 
from  that  off  to  the  banks. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  curing  fish  on  their  vessels  ! — A.  I 
have  seen  them  curing  mackerel. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  offal ! — A.  That  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  the  offal  overboard  ! — A.  The  effect 
is,  that  if  it  is  thrown  overboard  the  codfish  eat  it,  and  they  will  not 
take  the  hook.  Another  thing  is,  that  it  makes  the  water  impure  and 
kills  the  eggs  that  are  deposited.  It  will  also  kill  the  young  fry.  It 
makes  the  water  very  impure.  I  have  passed  over  the  water  where 
there  was  a  very  disagreable  smell  arising  from  this  stuff  rotting  on  the 
bottom. 

Q.  How  deep  was  it ! — A.  It  was  fifteen  fathoms  in  places  where  I 
perceived  that  smell.  After  you  pass  the  deep  water  you  come  to  a 
bank  where  it  is  only  eight  fathoms,  and  in  some  places  fifteen  fathoms. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  people  fishing  or  seining  mackerel  outside  of 
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three  miles  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  them  fishing  for  mackerel  outside 
of  three  miles.    Only  codfish  I  have  seen  them  fishing  outside  of  that. 

Q.  From  your  experience  do  yon  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Americans  to  come  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  if  they  were  excluded 
from  within  three  miles  ? — A.  Not  for  mackerel.  I  do  not  think  from  my 
knowledge,  it  would  be.  I  have  been  told  by  Americans  themselves  that 
if  excluded  from  the  inshore  fisheries  for  mackerel  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  come  for  mackerel  at  all.    I  have  heard  that  from  more  than  one. 

Q.  How  do  yon  see  them  come  to  fish  f — A.  They  come  alongside  of 
ns. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  you  ? — A.  It  is  very  injurious.  In  this  way : 
In  the  first  place  they  have  a  better  fit-out  than  we  have.  In  the  second 
place  they  have  a  kind  of  bait  which  is  far  superior  to  ours.  When  they 
come  among  us  and  throw  this  over  it  will  entice  the  mackerel  to  take 
to  theirs  and  they  do  not  eat  ours.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  fitted  out 
with  mills,  and  grind  the  bait  fine. 

Q.  They  have  no  taste  for  your  bait  when  they  have  tasted  the  Amer- 
ican f — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  that  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  are  left  alone,  do  the  mackerel  take  your  own  bait  I — 
A.  They  do ;  they  take  it  well.    They  don't  know  the  difference  then. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  using  the  hauling  seines  ? — A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  they  use  them  in  Gaspe  Bay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  see,  also,  the  purse  seines  used  ? — A.  Yes.  In  Oaspe  Bay 
I  have  seen  both  purse  seines  and  hauling  seines.  They  are  very  inju- 
rious in  this  way  :  they  take  in  all  sorts  of  fish,  and  when  they  are  hauled 
on  shore  the  good  ones  are  taken  out,  and  those  that  are  no  good  are 
left  As  a  natural  consequence  it  destroys  the  fish  that  are  no  good 
when  caught,  but  which  would  be  good  if  left  until  later.  Those  bad 
fish  are  left  on  shore.  They  are  hauled  on  the  beach  and  left  there.  If 
the  tide  is  rising  some  of  them  may  get  off  and  live,  but  if  the  tide  is 
falling  they  all  die. 

Q.  Is  it  injurious,  also,  to  the  codfish,  that  seining  in  the  bay  f — A. 
It  takes  these  young  fish  and  destroys  them,  of  course.  They  lie  there 
and  die ;  they  never  grow. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  the  Americans  in  regard 
to  this  practice  of  seining,  what  its  effect  is  ? — A.  I  have  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  Americans 

Q.  What  opinions  have  they  expressed  f — ^A.  That  it  is  injurious  to 
the  fishery,  deci<led]y  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  f — A.  I  have  heard  that  from  Ameri- 
cans myself,  and  of  my  own  certain  knowledge  I  know  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  around  you  f  Is  it  declining  or  increasing? 
— ^A.  The  cod  fishery  is  on  the  increase  since  1871  in  Oaspe  Bay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  for  the  increase? — A.  I  presume  the 
reason  is  that  a  great  many  American  vessels  are  drawn  from  the  banks, 
which  is  the  great  nursi^ry  for  our  fish.  (The  shore  fishery  is  fed  from 
the  banks  mostly.)  If  they  leave  the  banks  quiet  the  fish  will  certainly 
increase.    This  proves  to  l>e  the  case. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  case  with  your  bay  as  with  other  places,  that  the 
two  last  years  the  fishery  has  not  been  good  ? — A.  These  two  last  years 
the  cod  fishery — not  the  mackerel  fishery — has  been  very  good.  The 
mackerel  fishery  was  very  poor.  In  a  manner  there  was  none  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  This  year  the  prospect  for  mackerel  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  a  nnmber  of  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  any  American  vessels  this  year  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
none  yet  this  year. 

Q.  The  season  for  mackerel  fishing  is  not  over! — A.  It  is  just  now- 
commencing. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  they  will  come  ? — A.  I  do  expect  they  will  come. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  come  to  your  place  after  having  tried  Prince 
Edward  Island? — A.  O,  yes. 

A.  So  they  generally  go  later  ?— A.  In  August,  and  from  that  to  Sep- 
tember, is  the  best  time  in  Gaspe. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  our  mackerel  and  the  mackerel 
taken  in  American  waters  f — A.  1  have  never  been  there  and  can  give 
no  personal  opinion.  I  have  heard  from  American  men  that  ours  are 
far  superior  and  bring  a  better  price.  The  reason  is  that  the  bait  is  very 
plenty.  When  they  come  inshore  with  such  abundance  they  very  soon 
get  fat,  and  then  when  they  are  taken  they  are  in  a  beautiful  condition. 
It  makes  them  superior  fish  to  their  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  if  the  mackerel  which  you  find  around  your 
place  has  been  bred  there  or  has  it  come  from  Prince  Edward  Island  T — 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  proved  positively  that  they  breed  in  the  bay.  In  the 
first  place  the  mackerel  taken  about  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  July,  have 
a  very  small  roe.  We  keep  on  catching  up  to  the  15th  or  20th  July, 
when  all  at  once  the  catching  ceases. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  cessation  !— A.  They  go  to  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases  we  catch  them  in  the  very  bottom ;  they  are  then  spawn- 
ing; after  that  the  roes  are  all  out. 

Q.  In  what  condition  are  they  after  spawning,  fat! — A.  They  are  very 
poor. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  recover! — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  a  fortnight  after  the  mackerel  spawn  they  are  in  very  good 
condition.  Afterward  they  still  keep  on  increasing  and  become  better 
still  until  October.  I  have  never  caught  them  myself  later  than  the  4tli 
of  October. 

Q.  Is  there  any  herring  in  your  waters ! — A.  In  the  spring  there  is 
plenty  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fish  that  first  makes  its  appearance,  the  herring  or 
the  mackerel  ? — A.  The  herring  is  first. 

Q.  In  what  month  do  they  come  ?— A.  In  May.  The  10th  of  May  is 
about  the  time  for  the  herring  to  come  into  our  bay. 

Q.  The  Americans  don't  come  for  herring? — A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  food  of  the  mackerel ! — A.  In  our  bay 
of  6asp§  the  mackerel  feed  on  three  different  kinds  of  food ;  they  have 
the  shrimp,  which  is  a  very  little  fish,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long;  then  there  is  the  lante;  and  they  also  have  a  kind  of  food  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  I  have  heard  it  called  brit.  It  is 
almost  like  seed;  it  looks  very  much  like  turnip-seed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fish  ! — A.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  is  a  fish,  or  the  mackerel  would  not  eat  it.  It  just  looks 
like  small  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  brit  in  the  water ! — A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
have  seen  the  water  discolored ;  very  likely  it  was  caused  by  this.  I 
could  not  say  positively  whether  it  was  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  color  is  the  shrimp  ? — A.  It  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  a  little  fish 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  frequents  the  waters  in  great 
abundance. 

Q.  Is  it  enough  to  make  the  water  look  red  f — A.  I  dare  say  it  would. 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  inshore.    The  shrimp  is  either  inshore  or  to  the 
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bottom  in  deep  water.  I  have  never  seen  it  to  the  sorface  in  deep  water, 
but  1  know  it  is  to  the  bottom  becaase  I  have  caught  codfish  off  the 
bottom  with  it  in,  and  I  have  caught  whales  with  barrels  of  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  Americans  landing  to  dry  their  nets  ? — A.  I 
have  seen  them  drying  seines ;  I  have  seen  them  landing  to  dry  their 
seines  as  well  as  to  repair  them. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  land  in  that  way  ? — 
A.  Decidedly  it  is.  Of  course  it  is  an  advantage.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  mend  a  very  large  seine  on  board  if  it  is  torn,  as  is  often  the  case.  It 
is  not  easy  to  spread  it  on  board  to  dry  and  mend  it ;  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  do  so  on  the  beach. 

Q.  Whatisthelengthofthoseseines!— A.  They  vary  from  80  fathoms 
to  250  fathoms. 

Q.  Are  you  talking  now  of  all  kinds  of  those  seines  which  are  dried  on 
land  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  mackerel  seines.  That  is 
the  only  kind  I  have  ever  seen  dried.  That  is  the  only  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  used  up  in  our  bay.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  codfish  seines,  but  that  does  not  concern  this. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  American  vessels  often  make  two  fares; 
could  they  make  those  two  fares  without  transshipping  f  Would  they 
have  time  to  go  back  and  unload  and  then  come  back  f  Do  you  think 
it  is  by  transshipping  that  they  are  enabled  to  have  two  fares! — A. 
Transshipping  their  cargoes  certainly  gives  them  a  great  advantage, 
and  I  scarcely  think  they  could  make  two  fares  if  they  had  not  that 
privilege.  They  might  in  certain  cases,  but  as  a  general  thing  they 
could  not  make  two  fares.  It  would  take  too  much  time,  and  before 
they  returned  the  mackerel  season  would  be  over. 

Q.  As  to  keeping  the  fish  fresh,  could  they  do  so  without  being  sup- 
plied with  snow? — A.  Not  for  any  length  of  time,  so  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  have  time  to  go  home  with  that  fish  and 
keep  it  fresh  without  something  to  preserve  it,  such  as  snow  f^A.  As 
to  that  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  decidedly.  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  have  taken  a  cargo  home  in  their  own  ice ;  but  I  know  they  have 
come  np  into  Oasp4  Bay  to  buy  snow.  They  have  come  to  my  brother- 
in-law. 

Q.  Is  it  snow  or  ice  they  use  f — A.  I  have  never  seen  it  myself.  In 
Oasp^  we  use  all  snow. 

Q.  Is  it  preferable  ? — A.  It  is.  I  will  explain.  If  you  take  a  lump  of 
ice  and  break  it  ever  so  small,  when  you  come  to  pack  up  the  fish  in  it 
the  broken  pieces  of  ice  will  bruise  the  fish  and  injure  it.  The  snow  is 
perfectly  safe,  for  when  it  is  beaten  down  it  does  not  hurt  them  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  many  people  around  your  place  who  preserve  snow  ? — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  have  it  for  their  own  use,  for  in 
the  Bay  of  Gasp^  they  sell  all  their  salmon  fresh.  They  keep  them  in  their 
snow-houses  until  they  have  enough  to  take  up  to  the  village.  There 
they  are  sold  to  a  firm  by  the  name  of  A.  Fraser  &  Co.  From  that  they 
are  sent  all  over  Canada. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  classification  of  mackerel  as  Nos.  1, 2,  and 
3  ? — A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  No.  1  in  the  mackerel  caught  in  Gasp6 
Bay  and  around  itf — A.  They  are  about  half  No.  1,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  in  Gasp^  Bay.  We  very  seldom  have  No.  3,  except  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  profits  realized  out  of  a  season  of  mack- 
erel fishing  by  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  75  to  70  tons  ? — A.  I  think  I 
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have.  As  I  stated,  their  fare  woald  be  abont  500  barrels,  provided  they 
make  two  trips.  Those  would  sell  in  the  States  I  presume,  from  what  I 
have  been  told,  at  $12  a  barrel,  taking  the  good  and  the  bad.  I  thiak 
those  figures  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  you  think  it  requires  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  season's  fishing? — A.  One  hundred. 

Q.  Above  100  it  is  all  profit  ? — A.  It  would  be  profit  to  the  crew  and 
owners.    As  I  understand,  they  are  all  sharesmen. 

Q.  That  would  make  400  barrels,  at  $12,  to  divide  between  the  owner 
and  the  crew  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  crew  you  have  stated  is  between  12  and  15  f — A.  About  15, 
and  from  their  own  statements  they  are  all  sharemen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cook.    He  is  always  paid,  1  believe. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  get  bait  near  year  place  f — A.  No ;  they 
bring  it  with  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  state.  I  have  been 
told  by  themselves  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  frequent  our  waters  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  our  fish  would  be  extinct. 

Q.  Through  excessive  seining? — A.  Seining  and  bobbing  as  well,  and, 
as  I  told  you,  from  this  ofi'al  being  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  the  effect  of  their  methods 
of  fishing  in  their  own  waters? — A.  They  did  tell  me  that  it  ruined  their 
banks,  so  much  so,  that  you  could  not  get  fish  enough  on  them  for  a 
breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  around  your  place  and  the  places  you  have 
mentioned  and  pointed  to  on  the  map,  the  mackerel  was  taken  all  ex- 
clusively within  three  miles  of  the  coast? — A.  All  that  ever  I  have  seen 
were  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  mackerel  taken  outside  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen 
the  mackerel  taken  beyond  three  miles  of  the  coast. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Which  was  it,  the  cod  or  the  mackerel,  that  got  so  bad  that  they 
could  not  catch  fish  enough  for  breakfast  ? — A.  The  Americans  told  me 
their  codfish  on  their  own  banks  had  been  ruined. 

Q.  It  was  nine  years  ago  that  an  American  vessel  got  its  fare  in 
three  weeks? — A.  To  the  best  of  knowledge,  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  schooner  ! — A.  I  remember  the 
name  of  the  man ;  it  was  Captain  Marshall. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  schooner  was  seized  next  year.  Do  yoa 
happen  to  know  how  much  fare  he  got  in  three  weeks  ? — A.  I  was  told 
that  he  got  350  barrels.    I  merely  tell  yon  I  was  told  by  other  parties. 

Q.  That  was  such  an  unusual  amoant  that  some  people  informed,  and 
next  year  he  was  captured;  is  that  so?— A.  The  next  year,  when 
he  surrounded  my  brother's  boat,  there  happened  to  be  a  man  from  the 
southwest,  and  he  went  right  up  the  basin  and  told  the  cutter  there 
that  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  American  vessel  with  a  seine. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  seine  was  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  a  hauling  or  a  purse  seine! — A.  I  almost  think  it  was  a 
purse  seine.    I  was  not  there;  I  was  told  by  my  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  think  purse  seines  were  used  at  all  nine  years  «go  ? — A. 
I  am  quite  positive  they  were. 

Q.  Kow  hauling  seines  are  used  from  the  shore,  are  they  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  have  you  noticed  to  be  used  most  in  your  bay  ? — A.  The 
hauling  seines. 

Q.  Then  the  chief  part  is  done  by  men  going  on  shore  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Tbey  cannot  haul  these  seines  withoat  going  on  shore? — A.  No. 

Q.  Weil,  do  yon  understand  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  go  on 
shore  f — A.  The  time  of  the  treaty,  I  think,  they  did. 

Q.  So  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  yon  suppose  they  are  to  pay  for. 
When  they  nse  purse  seines  they  go  into  deep  water  t — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  How  deep  must  the  water  bef — A.  The  water  inside  of  our  cove 
is  eight  fathoms. 

Q.  Close  up  to  the  shore  t — A.  It  is  five  fathoms  deep  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  not  farther  than  to  your  seat 

Q.  You  gave  the  width  of  the  bay  where  you  live.  At  the  month, 
between  Cape  6asp4  and  Point  Saint  Peters,  what  is  it  f — A.  Seven 
miles,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  the  mackerel  fishing  in  Oasp6  Bay  amoanted  to  almost  noth- 
ing last  year.  Did  yon  notice  any  American  vessels  there  then  ? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q,  1875  was  a  bad  year  f — A.  Pretty  bad. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  any  Americans  there  in  1875 1 — ^A.  I  think  I  was 
away. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  yon  were  ? — A.  On  the  north  shore.  I  spent 
four  months  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  At  Mingan. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  American  vessels  being  there  that  summer? — 
A.  There  was  no  mackerel. 

Q.  Go  back  to  1874. — A.  Beyond  that  time  there  were  Americans. 
There  were  a  few  in  1874. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

Q.  Nothing  like  the  number  you  used  to  have  when  the  fishing  was  in 
very  good  condition  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  YonrGasp^  fisheries  began  to  fail  far  back? — A.  Yes;  they  did 
begin  to  fail. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  ever  since  ? — A. 
Until  this  summer. 

Q»  Well,  you  have  not  got  through  with  this  summer  yet,  and  you  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Have  you  found  any  vessels  in  your 
bay  this  summer? — A.  No:  I  came  away. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  1873,  1874,  1875,  or  1876  the  Americans 
caught  many  mackerel  in  Gasp6  Bay  ? — A.  They  did  not  catch  a  great 
quantity. 

Q.  Precious  few?— A.  Not  a  great  many.  They  had  destroyed  them 
before,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  could  not  get  many. 

Q.  Then  you  think  your  bay  fishing  is  destroyed  ? — A.  I  think  it  will 
be  replenished. 

Q.  What  ?  With  all  these  Americans  with  purse  seines,  offal,  &c.  ? — 
A.  No ;  not  if  they  are  allowed. 

Q.  They  will  come,  though,  under  the  treaty,  if  there  are  any  fish 
there,  unless  they  get  more  on  their  own  shores  ? — ^A.  No  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  But  for  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  them 
to  come  ? — A.  No;  there  has  been  no  encouragement. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  drying  their  seines  on  shore.  Those  are  mack- 
erel seines  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  used  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who,  about  this  matter  of  snow  and  ice ;  are  there  establishments 
in  your  vicinity  where  they  keep  it  for  sale  ? — A.  They  don't  keep  it  for 
sale,  but  for  their  own  nse. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  get  snow  ? — A.  Not  in  the  Bay  of  Gasp^. 
20  F 
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I  have  seen  ooe  come  iu  to  buy  snow,  and  he  offered  a  good  price,  bat 
could  not  get  it. 

Q.  Of  coarse  they  do  not  find  it  lying  aroand  in  summer,  and  as  your 
people  will  not  sell  It  to  them,  they  don't  get  it  there  ? — A.  I  would  not 
say  they  don't  sell  it,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  I  refer  to  they  did 
not  get  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  snow  in  Gasp^  Bay  for  sale? — A.  It  might  be  made  a 
beautiful  depot  for  snow  and  ice. 

Q.  And  if  it  looked  like  a  profitable  business,  have  yon  people  of  en- 
terprise that  would  go  into  it? — A.  Certainly,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter. 

Q.  Then  whether  yon  will  have  snow  and  ice  for  sale  or  not  depends 
upon  whether  the  prospects  are  sufficient  to  induce  men  of  enterprise 
to  go  into  the  business  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  yon  should  build  houses  and  store  snow  and  ice,  and  sell  it  to 
Americans  at  a  profit,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you  ? — A.  It  would  be  a 
benefit  just  then,  but  it  would  be  an  injury  in  a  general  way,  because 
they  take  the  mackerel  that  belongs  to  us  and  sell  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  catching  of  fish  would  be  an  injury  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  your  fishermen  caught  less  fish  on  ac- 
count of  having  the  Americans  there? — A.  Of  mackerel  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  caught  more  since  the  Americans  ceased? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  very  much  to  this,  that  when  the  mackerel  are 
there,  they  are  nearly  as  abundant  as  the  sand  on  the  seaeshore,  and 
when  they  are  not  there  nobody  can  get  them  ! — A.  iSTot  exactly.  The 
mackerel  are  pretty  abundant,  but  the  Americans  are  in  abundance, 
too. 

Q.  But  in  years  when  the  mackerel  have  been  there  and  the  Ameri- 
cans too,  for  they  seem  to  come  together,  have  not  your  own  people  got 
a  good  catch  ? — A.  Pretty  fair ;  but  I  am  positive  they  would  have  got 
much  more  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  What  fleet  have  yon ;  is  it  boats  or  vessels  ? — A.  All  boats. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  Those  are  hard  questions  to  answer.  The  peo- 
ple are  mostly  fishermen  and  farmers  as  well.  If  the  mackerel  comes 
in  plenty,  they  nearly  all  fit  out  and  come  out  at  a  certain  time  for  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  have  ever  known  boat  fishing  ? — 
A.  I  have  known  as  many  as  100  boats. 

Q.  That  is  all  around  the  Bay  of  Gasp^  ? — A.  It  is  only  about  three 
miles  from  the  land  spit  where  they  catch.    It  is  close  in. 

Q.  What  part  of  Oasp^  Bay  is  it  that  they  catch  mackerel  in  ? — A. 
(Pointing  to  the  land  spit  in  Gasp6  Bay.)  It  is  around  that  the  seines 
are  hauled,  and  there  is  where  we  catch. 

Q.  Are  there  mackerel  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  in 
good  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  about  transshipping,  explain  that  ? — A.  Well,  the  American 
vessel  has  say  250  barrels,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be.  She  runs 
to  Charlottetown,  Pictou,  or  anywhere  she  likes,  and  there  transships 
or  stores  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  transshipped  to  the  States,  does  it  go  in  sailing 
vessels  or  steamers  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  answer.  I  was  never  there  to 
know.    I  have  been  informed  that  they  transship  it  or  store  it. 

Q.  Ton  seem  to  know  about  the  habits  of  the  mackerel.  How  long 
does  it  take  a  mackerel  to  grow  up  to  maturity  ? — A.  I  think  you  can- 
not get  at  that. 

Q.  You  think  nobody  knows  that  ?    I  did  not  know  but  what  you  knew 
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whether  it  would  be  large  enough  to  catch  in  the  second  summer  ? — A  • 
No;  I  presume  they  are  not. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  when  you  had  no  mackerel  in  Gaspe 
there  were  some  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  places  where  the 
Americans  are  fishing  f^A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  it ! — A.  No,  but  1  have  heard  it  from  good 
sources. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  failure  in  Gasp^,  but  not  a  failure  in  other 
places? — A.  Just  so ;  it  was  not  a  failure  in  other  places.  That  I  know 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  times  when  the  mackerel  pass  by  Oasp6  and 
go  right  up  the  river. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  mode  of  fishing  in  boats,  do  you  consider  it  is 
more  profitable  for  your  people  to  fish  in  that  manner  than  to  fit  up 
costly  vessels  T — A.  It  is  more  profitable  provided  the  bay  is  left  alone. 
But  when  the  Americans  frequent  the  bay  they  take  the  mackerel  out. 
It  would  be  much  more  profitable  if  the  bay  was  left  quiet,  and  there 
were  no  vessels  to  entice  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  If  left  alone  you  could  carry  on  both  agriculture  and  fishing  suc- 
cessfully.— A.  Yes.  They  are  combined.  They  have  only  to  go  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  the  morning  tbey  go  out  and  take  a  fare  of  fish,  and  then  go 
to  work  on  their  farms  until  four,  when  the  sun  begins  to  go  down. 
Then  tbey  go  out  again.  They  land  in  the  morning  at  8, 9,  or  10  o'clock 
and  never  go  out  until  4  c'clock  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  time  on 
shore. 

Q.  As  it  is,  when  the  Americans  go  to  your  place  you  are  reduced  to 
Arming  almost  exclusively  f— A.  Well,  the  mackerel  fishing  there  does 
not  pay  much. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  You  hav'n't  had  any  mackerel  to  catch  since  the  Americans  stopped 
going  there  t — A.  Well,  bow  could  we  have  when  you  caught  them  all? 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.  You  have  known  of  Americans 
being  there  and  taking  quantities  of  mackerel.  What  was  the  last  year 
when  that  occurred  ?  Give  the  date.  Is  it  as  much  as  five  years  since  T 
— ^A.  Yes,  there  has  never  been  any  great  catch  since  that. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1872.  How  many  American  vessels  were  there 
then  ? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  years  for  the  Americans. 
There  was  at  least  300  sail.  They  would  come  and  go.  If  they  found 
the  mackerel  there  satisfactory  they  would  fish.  If  not  they  would  run 
op  the  shore  or  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Now  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  that  year,  when  you  saw  300  sail 
of  American  vessels,  your  fishermen  were  prevented  from  fishing  ? — ^A. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  they  were  prevented  j  on  the  contrary,  they  could 
fish,  provided  they  kept  out  of  the  American  schooners'  way. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  your  people  had  boats  and  used  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  fish  would  they  catch  in  the  boats  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  one 
boat  that  got  through  the  season  200  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  her  ? — A.  There  would  be  two  men 
all  the  time,  two  of  my  brothers.  Then  tbey  bad  some  small  boys  with 
them.  A  little  fellow  can  haul  a  mackerel  in.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  four  boys,  which  would  make  a  crew  of  six  in  all.  Sometimes,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  smaller  boys  would  not  go. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  extraordinary  catch  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  an  ordinary  catch  ?— A.  Fifty  barrels  would  be 
an  average.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Q.  How  many  weeks  does  tbe  mackerel  season  last  tberef — A.  We 
commeDce  catcbiDg  after  August.  Sometimes  in  July,  from  tbe  first  to 
the  middle,  and  from  that  on  as  late  as  tbe  4th  October,  which  is  tbe 
latest  I  ever  caught.  As  a  general  tbiog  tbe  20th  September  ends  the 
reason. 

Q.  The  average  is  50  barrels  ? — A.  Yes,  for  four  men. 

No.  9. 

William  A.  Sinnett,  of  Griffin's  Cove,  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

Ry  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  t — Answer.  About  15  miles  above  Gasp^ 
in  a  place  called  Griffin's  Cove. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty-five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  always  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  always  lived  there. 

Q,  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mackerel  fishery  around  your  place? — 
A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  What  occasion  have  you  bad  to  become  acquainted  with  itf — ^A.  I 
have  fished  myself  and  I  have  seen  others  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  place  to  fish  around  your  place  f — A.  You  mean 
outside  or  inside  ? 

Q.  Either  outside  or  inside. — ^A.  Inside  is  the  best  place  with  us. 

Q.  You  know  that  fishery  better  than  the  fishery  in  Gasp6  Bayf — A. 
Yes,  I  never  fished  in  Gasp<6  Bay. 

Q.  Is  it  near  your  residence  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fish- 
ing f — A.  Yes,  right  where  I  live.    We  fish  right  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  American  vessels  fishing  there  ? — A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  timet — A.  The  last  time,  it  was  about  nine 
years  ago,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  see  many  of  them  lately ;  but  before 
that  they  generally  came  every  year,  lots  of  them. 

Q.  During  the  fishing  season  how  many  American  sails  have  you 
seen  f— A.  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  count  all  of  them  exactly,  but  in 
conversation  with  American  captains  they  have  told  me  that  there  were 
300  sometimes,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  500.  I  did  not  see  all  of  that 
number  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  yon  seen  yourself? — A.  I  have  seen  about  60 
odd  sail  at  one  time  near  Madeleine  Biver. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  seen  the  American  skippers  fish  ? — A.  I  have 
seen  them  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  a  mile. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  mackerel  fishery  ? — A.  Yes }  mackerel  fishing  I 
mean. 

Q.  Where  do  you  generally  see  them  fishing  for  mackerel?  Kot  fur- 
ther than  a  mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them  further  than 
that.    They  generally  fish  in  by  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  fishing  outside  of  three  miles  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  the  north  side  ? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  have  been  there ;  not  with 
them,  but  I  have  found  myself  there.  I  did  not  see  them  fishing,  but 
seining  lante  and  caplin. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  these  vessels  ? — A. 
Tes ;  I  have  been  fishing  with  them  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  I  have  been  three  weeks  in  them.    That  is  all. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  engaged  as  a  fisherman  t — A.  I  vras  engaged  as  a  pilot 
and  fishing  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  vessel  from  ? — A.  Gloacester,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  when  they  finished  their  fare! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  they  when  yoa  leftt — A.  They  had  200  bar- 
rels. They  had  not  taken  that  mach  while  I  was  with  them.  They  only 
got  50  barrels  while  I  was  with  them. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  them  f — A.  Along  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out  f — ^A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  they  have  fished  mackerel  at  Fox 
Bivert — A.  Yes;  I  was  with  them  when  they  got  them  at  Fox  Biver^ 
and  s^o  at  Ghrand  Yallee. 

Q.  Is  that  above  Madeleine  Biver  ? — A.  It  is  about  nine  miles  from 
Madeleine  Biver. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  American  vessels  yoa  have  seen  fish- 
ing ?— A.  I  think  they  averaged  aboat  65  or  70  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  they  ? — A.  The  one  I  was  aboard  of  had  15. 
They  have  generally  12  or  15,  so  far  as  I  could  understand. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the  ordinary  catch 
af  a  vessel  when  it  unloads  or  transships  f — A.  I  have  never  been  on 
board  when  they  transshipped,  but  they  have  told  me  it  was  about  500 
barrels  a  year.    They  told  me  that  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  during  the  season,  whether  one  trip  or  several  f — A.  Yes } 
some  catch  less  and  some  more. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  very  big  catches,  above  1,000  barrels  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  not  with  them,  but  the  captain  told  me  he  had  caught  as 
high  as  1,300  barrels.  He  told  me  she  conld  carry  1,400.  She  was  a  ves- 
sel with  two  topmasts. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  where  those  were  taken  t — A.  No. 

Q.  I>id  you  ever  speak  with  American  fishermen  to  know  at  what 
distance  fi*om  shore  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  mackerel! — A. 
Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  them  do  it  myself. 

Q.  Speaking  of  a  vessel  that  would  take  600  barrels,  how  many  would 
it  require  to  cover  expenses! — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  fish  !-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  their  method! — A.  It  is  very  bad:  it  destroys 
a  great  many  kinds  of  fish  that  are  thrown  out.  They  haul  every  kind 
of  fish  to  the  shore.  I  only  saw  them  once,  but  a  .good  many  folks  have 
seen  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  what  was  thrown  out  !^A.  Yes ;  all  kinds  oi  fish* 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  a  good  quantity  enough.  I 
suppose  a  barrel  or  so  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish. 

Q.  These  fish  would  have  been  good  next  year! — A.  Yes ;  or  the  year 
after. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  cure  their  fish  on  board  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  offal ! — A.  They  heave  it  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that ! — A.  I  think  the  effect  is  to  damage 
the  fish.  I  think  it  gluts  the  fish  and  the  fish  will  not  bite,  so  far  as  I 
understand.  It  also  raises  a  kind  of  slime  or  dirt  which  poisons  the 
water  and  damages  the  fish,  so  far  as  I  could  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  an  American  to  come  from  Boston  or 
Gloucester  to  fish  for  mackerel  in  our  waters  if  prevented  from  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  !^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  come, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  Americans  about  that ! — A.  I  have  spoken 
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to  some  of  them.  They  told  me  that  to  fish  oatside  they  woald  not 
come,  for  it  would  not  pay.  The  tide  is  too  strong  about  our  way.  They 
come  inshore  to  catch,  where  there  is  no  tide  or  very  little  tide. 

Q.  Well;  is  it  any  advantage  to  the  Canadians  to  fish  alongside  these 
American  vessels  f — A.  No  -,  it  is  no  advantage.    They  have  no  chance. 

Q.  What  prevents  them  f — A.  We  are  not  as  well  fitted  out  for  mack- 
erel-fishing, in  the  first  place.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  got  used  to 
using  the  hanging  nets.  While  all  the  Americans  are  lying  in  the 
stream  we  are  obliged  to  haul  our  nets  ashore;  otherwise  we  would 
get  our  nets  hooked  in  their  chains  and  break  them.  We  are  obliged  to 
go  ashore. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  bait  they  used  f— A.  I  have  seen 
their  bait.  1  do  not  know  where  they  get  it.  In  the  Gut  of  Oanso,  I 
believe,  or  somewhere. 

Q.  When  they  throw  that  bait,  can  you  fish  with  advantage  with 
your  own  bait  I — A.  We  could  if  they  were  not  there,  but  when  they 
are  there  we  cannot  catch  with  ours,  tor  theirs  is  better. 

Q.  You  are  obliged  to  haul  your  seines  ashore  when  they  come,  as 
they  would  spoil  your  seines  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  ! — A.  Sometimes  they  fished  at  anchor,  and,  if  any  fisher- 
man attempted  to  come  close  by,  they  would  order  him  off,  and,  if  he 
did  not  go  at  once,  they  would  stone  him  and  send  him  away. 

Q,  If  he  would  not  go  away,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  move  f 
— A.  Yes,  of  a  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  our  mackerel  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
American  mackerel,  or  whether  the  former  are  better  than  the  latter? — 
A.  I  know  what  they  themselves  say  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  f — ^A.  That  the  mackerel  about  our  shore  are 
better  than  theirs.  Ours  are  later  than  theirs,  and  a  great  deal  larger 
and  fatter. 

Q.  This  is  just  because  thoy  are  taken  later!— A.  Yes:  I  think  that 
they  take  the  mackerel  as  tbey  come  along  up  the  shore,  following  them 
into  our  bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mackerel  are  classified  into  numbers  one,  two, 
and  three  t — A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  kuow  the  difference  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  ])roportion  of  mackerel  No.  1  is  generally  taken  in  our 
waters  in  your  neighborhood  t — A.  I  think  they  are  fourteen  inches 
long. 

Q.  Do  you  take  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  quality  ?— A.  It 
is  according  to  the  season.  Late  in  the  season  a  good  many  more  num- 
ber ones  than  number  twos  are  caught.  When  the  fish  arrive  in  our 
vicinity,  they  are  generally  small  in  size;  but  later  they  are  bigger  and 
better.    I  suppose  about  one-half  of  the  catch  is  number  one. 

Q.  What  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  ? — A.  Up  our  way,  their  food  con- 
sists of  shrimps  and  small  lantz.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  along 
our  shore,  and  the  mackerel  are  there  every  year. 

Q.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  shrimps  along  your  shore! — A.  O, 
yes. 

Q.  Are  codfish  found  in  your  neighborhood! — ^^V.  Yes;  they  are  what 
we  mostly  catch. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  years  very  few  mackerel  were  found  along 
your  coast— has  this  not  been  the  case ! — A.  Yes ;  we  hardly  caught 
any. 

Q.  Did  codfish  visit  your  coast  during  this  period! — A.  Yes.  We 
had,  however,  more  cod  this  year  than  last  year. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  do  you  fish  forced!^  A.  At  one  and  a 
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half  or  two  miles  from  the  coast^  bat  no  farther  than  that  up  our  way. 
No  banks  are  situated  in  our  vicinity. 

Q.  There  are  many  on  your  side  of  the  coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  cod  can  be  taken  by  men  like  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors near  their  own  homes f — A.  All  cannot  catch  fish  alike;  some  boats 
secnre  from  150  to  250  draughts.  One  season's  fishing  extends  from  the 
first  or  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  another  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  Toussaint. 

Q.  How  many  can  a  man  catch  during  the  whole  summer  t — A.  Some 
get  300  draughts.    A  draught  is  224  pounds. 

Q.  That  is  two  quintals  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  a  farmer  like  yourself  may  take  during  the  sum- 
mer 300  draughts  ? — A.  Tes ;  during  the  season — the  summer  and  fall. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  this  codfish  f — A.  Last  year  it  was  worth 
$2.50  a  draught,  but  this  year  its  value  is  about  $2  a  draught  in  our 
quarter. 

Q.  Because  more  are  caught  this  year? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  less 
appearance  of  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  drying  their  nets  on  shore  f — A.  No. 
Stay  5  I  think  I  saw  them  doing  so  once  on  the  Bay  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  Is  it  easier  to  dry  seines  on  land  than  on  water? — A.  Certainly; 
a  seine  will  dry  better  on  a  sandy  beach  than  on  deck. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  generally  make  two  trips  a  year  ? — A. 
They  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  to  Boston  and  return  for  a  second  fare,  or  do 
they  transship  the  first  cargo? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  think 
they  have  told  me  of  their  transshipping  a  cargo  somewhere  in  the  Gut 
of  Canso.    This  gives  them  time  to  come  back  and  get  another  load. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  cer- 
tainly it  is. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  used  in  fishing  for  halibut? — A.  Herring  and 
mackerel ;  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  ? — A.  I  saw 
them  only  once  setting  their  trawls,  but  I  did  not  see  them  haul  the 
trawls  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  get  their  bait  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadians  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  thin  that  this  would  be  a  profitable  venture  for  them  T — 
A.  No;  since  Americans  came  here  themselves  to  fish,  it  would  not  pay 
Canadians  to  go  there :  it  should  not. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  neard  of  any  Canadians  going  there,  even  when 
there  was  not  good  fishing  here? — A.  O,  no;  it  is  not  in  our  way  at  all 
to  go  there. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  sometimes  injure  your  seines? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  are  your  seines  set? — A.  I  will  show  you:  Say  a  lot  of 
American  vessels  heave  to  about  half  a  mile  off  our  shore,  when  the 
tide  is  running  in,  our  fishermen  will  go  ahead  of  the  vessels  and  come 
in  with  the  tide;  then  the  vessels  will  be  right  in  our  way,  and  we  will 
be  obliged  to  haul  our  nets  up. 

Q.  You  go  above  them  in  order  that  the  tide  may  take  your  boats 
down  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  the  Americans  then  at  anchor  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Swinging  to  the  tide! — A.  They  are  at  anchor;  they  flsh  there 
day  and  night;  they  swing  with  the  tide. 

Q.  How  far  ahead  of  the  American  vessels  woald  yon  go  with  year 
boats  ? — A.  Some  will  go  a  mile,  others  a  couple  of  miles  or  half  a  mile ; 
and  while  coming  in  they  will  drift  with  the  tide. 
^  Q.  How  do  yon  use  your  nets  f — A.  We  tie  them  to  one  end  of  the 
boat,  then  the  first  thing  that  will  happen,  will  be  our  being  brought  af> 
by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  The  nets  are  not  made  fast  on  shore! — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  How  many  boats  would  there  be  to  one  net! — A.  One  boat  gen- 
erally takes  two  nets. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  nets! — A.  From  20  to  25  fathoms  in  length, 
and  from  4}  to  5  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  use  with  one  boat  a  net  as  lar^ 
as  you  describe. — A.  That  is  easy  enough.  We  place  the  nets  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning  we  bring  them  ashore.  Then  we  fish  for 
cod  when  we  can  catch  enough  bait;  then  the  next  evening  when  the 
tide  begins  to  run  in  we  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  can  one  boat  manage  two  nets!'A.  That  is  easy  enough. 
One  boat  can  manage  five  or  six  nets. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  ! — A.  One  after  the  other. 

Q.  They  are  not  made  fast  to  the  shore!— A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  nets  drift  with  the  tide  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  fastened  to  the  boat! — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  are  they  spread  ! — A.  In  the  water. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Are  they  furnished  with  corks  ! — A.  Some  are  made  with  corks 
and  others  with  wooden  floats. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  them  from  coming  together! — A.  The  tide 
stretches  them  out. 

Q.  And  your  objection  is  that  at  last  you  drift  on  the  American  ves- 
sels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  many  fish  in  your  nets! — A.  Yes;  but  not  every 
time.    Sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  catch  ! — A.  We  catch  mackerel  with  lines  and  nets, 
and  we  fish  every  day,  when  possible,  and  when  we  can  secure  bait. 

Q.  Do  not  the  large  nets  catch  mackerel ! — A.  No.  The  mesh  is  too 
small.    Our  herring-nets  have  only  a  2f -inch  mesh. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  any  other  fish  in  the  nets  ! — A.  Whatever  gets  into 
them  we  catch. 

Q.  Does  the  whole  fish  get  into  the  net!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  fasten  them  in  when  there  ! — A.  The  mesh  is  small, 
and  when  the  fish  get  into  the  meshes  they  stop  there  until  we  haul 
them  up. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  boat  can  manage  two  or  three  nets  ! — A.  Yes;  but 
they  generally  use  two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  caught  in  the  nets! — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
size;  some  take  from  300  to  400  herrings;  others  take  less,  and  some 
secure  as  many  as  1,000  herring. 

Q.  Don't  you  catch  anything  else  than  herring  !-— A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  use  seines  for  mackerel  ! — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  diflSculty  ! — A.  We  do  not  fish  for  them.    There  are 
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no  more  mackerel,  save  very  few,  now  on  our  shore.  Then  that  is  not 
at  all  oar  trade. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  if  there  were  mackerel  enough  yon  wonld  use  the 
seine? — A.  Perhaps  we  might.  I  oould  not  say.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  fishing  at  all.    It  is  not  our  trade. 

Q.  You  say  that  one  reason  in  connection  with  this  competition  be- 
tween  your  fishing  vessels  and  the  Americans  is  that  the  Americans  are 
generally  better  fitted  out  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  better  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  beat  the  Americans  in  this  respect  f — A.  We  are 
not  in  as  good  a  place  as  they  are  to  get  bait,  I  suppose. 

Q.  They  bring  their  bait  fi*om  home  ? — A.  Some  do.  Some  of  them 
have  told  me  that  they  have  gone  ashore  and  bought  it  in  the  Gut  of 
Ganso. 

Q.  Menhaden  and  pogies? — A.  Something  like  that,  and  clams. 

Q.  It  is  now  ten  or  twelve  years  since  a  great  many  American  fish- 
ing vessels  were  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  When  did  their  number  begin  to  grow  less! — A.  I  think  it  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  And  they  have  kept  diminishing  in  number  up  to  this  time  f — A. 
Their  number  has  been  getting  smaller. 

Q.  And  lately  hardly  any  have  visited  your  coast ! — A.  Last  year 
there  were  hardly  any.  They  come  no  more  because  there  is  no  more 
mackerel  to  catch. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boats  in  these  times  t — A.  We  catch 
cod. 

Q.  And  not  mackerel ! — A.  No ;  we  fit  out  to  catch  cod ;  sometimes, 
however,  we  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  And  you  dont  undertake  the  mackerel  business  T — A.  It  does  not 
pay  us  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  You  take  small  and  young  cod  I — A.  We  take  them  as  they  cone. 

Q.  Do  you  get  none  but  small  ones  t — A.  We  take  some  big  ones ; 
but  not  in  any  great  quantity. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  not  intended,  I  suppose,  to  go  very  far  from  shore? 
— A.  They  are  open  boats. 

Q.  Your  custom  is  to  ooute  in  every  night  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  out  a  few  hours,  and  then  you  come  in  and  do  farm  work  t 
— A.  In  the  spring  we  do  our  work  on  the  farm,  and  then  we  turn  to 
and  fish. 

Q.  Your  most  profitable  way  of  doing  business  along  the  coast  is  to 
farm  and  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  were  there  and  fished  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore  they  did  not  have  seines,  did  they  ! — A.  They  did  not  seine  on 
our  shore.    It  is  rough  and  rocky.    It  would  not  do  to  use  seines  there. 

Q.  Unless  they  do  as  you  do  ! — A.  We  use  nets. 

Q.  The  mackerel  begin  to  grow  larger  and  fatter  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer — say  in  September  f — A.  This  is  the  case  about  August. 

Q.  And  they  are  better  still  in  October  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  American  vessels  to 
follow  the  mackerel  down  to  the  American  coast,  and  catch  them  in  No- 
vember?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  undertake  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  season 
around,  on  their  own  coast  and  here,  the  Americans  do  not  catch  a  great 
Domber  of  the  largest,  best,  and  fattest  fish  ?— A.  They  themselves  told 
me  that  they  would  rather  have  the  mackerel  about  our  way  than  what 
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they  catch  at  home,  a  good  deal,  because  ours  are  better  than  theirs.  I 
understand  that  they  make  about  two  trips  a  season  to  the  bay.  They 
themselves  told  me  so. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  November  mack- 
erel fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  a  little  al>out  the  Americans  throwing  offal  over- 
board from  their  vessels  I — A.  Yes;  I  have  only  got  an  idea  of  that, 

Q.  You  don't  complain  of  it  yourself! — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  have  been  told  by  others  ? — A.  Yes }  and  I  have 
seen  a  little  of  it  myself.    I  would  not  swear  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  it  lately  !— A.  Yes ;  and  I 
have  myself  seen  something  of  it. 

Q.  Besides  what  you  have  seen,  and  that  is  not  much! — A.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  seen  but  a  few  cases  of  it !— A.  I  have  been  fish- 
ing alongside  of  them  when  they  have  thrown  it  overboard.  Previously 
we  would  be  catching  a  good  many  fish,  but  immediately  after  the  offal 
was  thrown  overboard  we  would  not  catch  any  more.  The  cod  amuse 
themselves  by  picking  up  what  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  cod  ? — A.  Yes  5  I  have  done  so  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  what  they  did  regarding  mack- 
erel ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.    I  allude  to  cod-fishing. 

Q.  What  motives  have  the  Americans  to  spoil  their  own  fishing- 
grounds,  if  the  throwing  overboard  of  offal  drives  away  the  fish  ? — A. 
They  have  to  dress  the  mackerel ;  they  cannot  go  ou  shore  to  do  it ;  and 
then  they  heave  the  offal  overboard.  They  do  not  stay  long  iu  one 
place,  but  they  go  to  other  places  when  that  is  done. 

Q.  The  Americans,  while  catching  a  good  many  cod,  would  not  be 
likely  to  throw  offal  overboard  and  drive  the  cod  away ! — A.  They  do 
so  in  our  neighborhood  ;  and  when  they  heave  the  offal  overboard  we 
catch  no  more  fish  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  then  catch  any  more  ! — A.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  catch  fish  afterwards,  the  same  as  if  this  had  not 
been  done  ! — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Why  should  they  do  it ! — A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  In  catching  cod  this  is  not  the  case  ! — A.  I  have  not  seen  them 
catching  cod. 

Q.  The  cod-fishers  are  not  at  once  obliged  to  throw  the  ofi'al  over- 
board!—A.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so  sometimes. 

Q.  Thej'  may  keep  offal  on  board  for  24  or  48  hours  !— A.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Americans  catching  cod. 

Q.  Never! — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  they  throw  oftal  overboard  in  these  places  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ood  offal !— A.  No,  mackerel  offal. 

Q.  Then  this  is  all  you  have  seen  them  throw  overboard  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  cod  offal !— A.  No. 

Q.  This  goes  back  a  long  time  ago ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q,  Have  you  seen  any  thrown  overboard  during  the  last  ten  years !— 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  not  seen  this  done  for  the  last  ten  years! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  discontinued  the  practice  f — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
they  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  them  discontiDue  itf — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  only  had  no  occasion  to  see  them  doing  so? — A.  I  have 
not  seen  them  throwing  it  overboard  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  were  doing  it  lately  ! — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  yon  have  spoken  of  the  fishing-grounds  as  being  either 
abundant  or  as  having  no  fish  on  them,  you  have  always  alluded  to 
those  in  your  own  locality  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  refer  in  this  regard  to  Prince  Edward  Island  or  the 
Bay  of  Ghaleurs  fishing-grounds,  but  merely  to  those  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood T— A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

No.  10. 

Gregoire  Grenier,  49  years  of  age,  fish  trader,  residing  at  New- 
port, in  the  county  of  Gaspe,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Don  t re : 

Question.  Is  Newport  on  the  coast ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  I — A.  I  was  born  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  fishing  in  your  neigh- 
borhood?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mention  the  places  with  which  you  are  acquainted. — A.  I  am  ac- 
quainted of  course  with  our  own  fishing-grounds.  I  have  seen  American 
vessels  come  and  fish  there;  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cod-fishery. 

Q.  When  is  the  cod  taken! — A.  We  take  them  from  the  Ist  of  June 
to  the  25th  of  May,  and  to  the  last  of  the  season  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  go  for  cod  ? — A.  We  catch  them  at  from  about  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast,  and  sometimes  twenty-one 
miles  ofiT. 

Q.  That  is  towanls  the  other  side  of  the  bay  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  get  as  far  as  21  miles  from  your  residence,  how  far  are 
yon  from  the  shore  t — ^A.  This  is  on  Miscou  Bank ;  and  then  we  are 
sometimes  about  ten  miles  from  the  first  shore. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  largest  quantities 
of  cod  f — A.  We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  in  the  spring  on  our  shore, 
and  on  the  Bank  too  sometimes,  but  not  often. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  shore! — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  business  of  it ! — A.  I  have  myself  fished  for  fif- 
teen years. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  that  exclusively,  or  had  you  other  occupations  ? — 
A.  I  used  to  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  From  morning  until  night  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  cod  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  boats! — A.  In  open  boats. 

Q.  What  quantity  used  you  to  catch  during  the  season  ! — A.  From 
100  to  120  quintals  of  dry  fish. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  quantity  did  you  take  on  your  own  shore, 
and  what  proportion  on  Miscou  Bank  !— A.  We  took  two-thirds  on  our 
own  shore. 

Q.  And  one-third  on  the  Bank  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  own  shore,  you  mean  along  the  shore  f — 
A.  Yes;  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it. 

Q.  Not  over  two  miles  from  it ! — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  have  not  fished  for  mackerel  f—A.  Yes;  bjit  only  for  bait.  I 
may  say  I  have  seen  others  fish  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Ameneans  fishing f — A.  Yes;  just  inside  on 
the  point.  I  may  say,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
lK>int. 

Q.  Fishing  for  mackerelf — A.  Yes.  They  were  so  close  that  tbey 
had  to  haul  their  anchors  and  be  off.    They  were  too  close. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  there  during  the  fishing  season, 
from  spring  to  fall  f — A.  Onr  place  is  not  exactly  the  best  place  for  fish- 
ing there  is ;  but  I  have  seen  more  than  100  there,  and  more  than  20  at 
a  time  coming  to  anchor  in  front  of  our  place. 

Q.  And  during  the  fishing  season  yon  have  seen  about  100  there  ? — 
A.  I  have  seen  over  100. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  those  you  have  seen  f — A.  I  would  judge 
that  they  were  from  60  to  60-odd  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  f — A.  From  12  to  15.  They  have 
often  told  me  that  this  was  the  nnmber. 

Q.  For  a  few  years  past— perhaps  for  more  than  two  years — the  mack- 
erel have  been  scarce  T — A.  There  were  not  many  of  them  about  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  f — A. 
This  was  about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  them  fishing  since  f — A.  We  see  some  of  them. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  same  number  as  previously  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  On  what  extent  of  shore  have  you  seen  the  one  hundred  vessels 
and  over,  of  which  you  have  spoken  f — A.  The  most  of  them  were  a 
good  deal  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  But  I  mean  along  the  shore  f — A.  I  have  seen  some  near  the  island ; 
some  at  Paspebiac,  and  some  as  far  away  as  Pabos ;  but  not  often.  This 
was  only  when  I  used  to  pass  there.  I  only  speak  of  what  I  saw  on  our 
shore.    I  saw  many  along  the  shore. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  along  the  shore  have  you  seen  them  fishing  f — 
A.  For  about  6  or  7  miles,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Oasp6  Bay  1 — A.  About  80  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  live  above  or  below  itt — A.  Above.  We  are  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  county.    I  live  near  Point  Maqnerean. 

Q.  Is  Gasp6  Bay  above  or  below  f — A.  Below — down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Do  yon  live  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  f — A.  "So ;  we  i^re  on  the  edge 
of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  live  below  Oasp4  Bay  !— A.  We  always  speak  of  going 
up  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  What  is  Newport ! — A.  A  village. 
By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  Then  you  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  ?-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  Americans  fishing  ? — A.  About  seven 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  seen  some  of  them  fishing  since,  but  not  a 
great  nnmber? — A.  ]^o ;  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  some  of  them  during  this  period  t— A.  Yes; 
now  and  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  that  they 
would  take  during  the  fishing-season,  from  spring  to  fallf — ^A.  I  would 
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say  that  the  vessels  which  came  to  our  place  would  carry  troin  400  to 
450  barrels  each. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  one  trip  or  for  the  whole  season  ? — A.  It  would 
be  for  one  voyage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  more  than  one  voyage  during  a 
season  ? — A.  Some  of  them  have  told  us  that  they  made  two  trips  a 
year. 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  is  the  average  catch  of  the  American  vessels 
daring  the  fishing-season  t — A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  they  uaeil 
to  take  from  500  to  600  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  barrels  which  it  would 
take  to  pa^  expenses? — A.  I  have  heard,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  a  i^v- 
sonal  opinion  on  this  point. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  catch  was  some  ten  years  ago  f — A.  I  heard 
it  lately,  and  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  And  did  what  you  heard  lately  agree  with  what  you  heard  six  or 
sevea  years  ago  f — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  it  from  those  who  were  on  board  the 
schooners,  and  who  had  sold  their  shares  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  it  require  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
fishing-season  ? — ^A.  All  schooners  will  not  oatch  the  same  quantity  of 
fish,  and  one  ca{>taln  may  hire  men  at  less  rates  than  others. 

Q.  Some  men  work  on  wages  and  others  on  shares f — A.  Yes;  those 
on  shares  get  half  the  fish ;  and  they  have  to  pay  the  cook. 

Q.  Who  pay  the  cook  ? — A.  The  men.  The  expenses  would  cost  from 
$6  to  $7  a  month. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  cook  ! — ^A.  No,  for  each  man. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  more  than  tbatf — A.  No;  because  they  are  fed. 

Q.  When  they  have  ended  the  season,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel 
do  you  think  it  would  require  to  pay  expenses,  not  the  wages  of  the 
men,  bat  the  expenses  connected  with  everything  that  has  been  eaten 
and  drunk  and  consumed  on  board  of  the  vessel  during  the  season  ? — 
A.  I  may  say  that  it  would  take  about  120  barrels. 

Q.  Aud  that  information  you  have  received  from  the  Americans  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  fare  is  clear  profit,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  crew  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  expenses,  you  include  everything  that  is 
used  t— A.  xes. 

Q.  These  include  the  shipping  of  barrels  and  bait,  and  everything  T — 
A.  They  include  all  expenses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  herring  and  eod  in  your  locality  ? — A.  There  are 
some,  of  course,  in  the  spring,  and  then  again  in  the  fall ;  but  there  are 
not  many  to  be  got  in  that  quarter.  There  are  plenty  in  the  spring,  but 
they  are  poor  herring. 

Q.  Yon  catch  them  for  bait  !^A.  That  is  all. 

Q,  Before  you  left  the  place  where  you  live,  did  you  know  whether 
the  mackerel  were  coming  up  this  year  I — A.  They  were  then  just  be- 
ginning to  catch  a  few  mackerel. 

Q.  When  you  left  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  reports  ! — A.  That  there  were  a  good  many  near 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans,  when  fishing,  use  hand  lines  or  seines  ? — A. 
Most  of  them  fish  with  lines ;  but  I  have  seen  them  use  purse  seines. 
They  were  seining  close  to  the  shore  at  our  place. 

Q.  Is  this  mode  of  fishing  injurious  or  beneficial  t — A.  They  take  all 
kinds  of  fish  in  these  seines. 
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Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them!— A.  They  only  keep  what  they 
want,  and  throw  the  rest  away. 

Q.  Does  what  is  thrown  away  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
thus  caught  f — A.  Of  course ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  give  the  percentage  of  what  is  use- 
less to  them  in  the  catch  of  a  seinef  Is  it  a  tenth  partf — A.  I  have 
seen  them  seining  for  mackerel,  but  I  never  saw  the  mackerel  in  the 
seine. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  what  was  thrown  away  f — A.  I  have  seen  them 
working  the  seines,  but  I  have  not  been  alongside  to  see  what  was 
done. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  are  curing  fish  on  board  their  vessels,  what 
do  they  do  with  the  entrails,  or  offal  f — A.  They  throw  it  overboard, 
and  this  is  what  spoils  the  codfisbing,  because  at  the  place  where  they 
have  thrown  this  overboard  you  need  not  try  to  catch  cod  for  a  long 
spell.    I  have  proved  that  myself. 

Q.  You  have  tried  it  ? — A.  When  I  was  a  fisherman  I  used  to  spit 
beside  the  boat,  and  where  I  spat  I  could  not  catch  fish,  and  I  would 
then  have  to  move  to  another  place. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  you  had  to  move  I — A.  I  would  say  that  fish 
eat  too  much  of  what  is  thrown  overboard,  and  that  they  are  not  able 
to  take  any  more  bait  afterwards  more  than  that.  I  think  that  this 
makes  the  water  in  the  vicinity  impure. 

Q.  They  would  not  take  bait  till  they  had  digested  all  this  oflfal  I — A. 
They  would  not  do  so  for  a  long  spell. 

Q.  Then  you  have  made  experiments  in  this  relation  f— A.  Yes  ;  I 
would  throw  some  in  the  water  and  that  moment  we  had  to  move  from 
that  place.    No  more  fish  were  to  be  caught  there. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American,  or  even  Canadian,  vessels  fishing  for 
mackerel  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coast  f — A.  I  have  seen  some  fish- 
ing on  the  bank. 

Q.  On  Miscou  Bank  !— A.  Yes ;  between  Miscou  Island  and  Point 
Maquerean.  The  majority  of  the  vessels,  however,  fished  inside  of 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
catch  of  the  American  vessels  was  taken  within  the  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  what  proportion  outside  of  this  limit,  what  would  be  your 
answer  f — A.  I  think  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  catch  has  been 
taken  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  ?— A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  come  amongst  Canadian  fisher- 
men when  the  latter  were  engaged  in  fishing  t — A.  Yes ;  many  times. 
Many  American  vessels  have  come  alongside  of  the  shore  and  thrown 
out  bait,  and  taken  the  mackerel  away,  and  after  a  spell  none  of  our 
fishermen  could  catch  any.  A  week  after  the  Americans  began  to  work 
in  our  waters  there  would  be  no  chance  for  our  fishermen.  The  latter 
could  not  take  any  bait  in  order  to  catch  cod.  Our  fishing  was  thus 
ruined. 

Q.  They  could  not  even  take  bait !— A.  No.  We  never  fish  much  for 
mackerel,  but  we  used  to  catch  mackerel  in  order  ta  take  codfish. 

Q.  Codfishing  is  your  own  line  of  business  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  prevented  you  getting  bait  ? — A.  Yes ;  be- 
cause they  used  to  take  the  mackerel  away. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  on  your  own  account!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  the  Americans  had  thus  enticed  the  mackerel  away 
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did  they  flsh  with  hand  lines  or  with  seines?— A.  With  hand  lines;  they 
would  come  to  broadside  and  heave  to,  and  fish  with  hand  lines. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  with  these  lines  from  the  decks  of  their  vessels  or 
from  small  boats!— A.  When  a  little  off  the  shore  they  would  fish  from 
on  board  their  vessels,  but  when  close  to  the  shore  they  would  fish  in 
dories,  or  small  boats,  here  and  there  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Some  on  board  the  vessels  and  others  in  dories  f — A.  They  would 
fish  inside  the  coves  with  small  boats,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  their  schooners. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  use  purse  seines!— A.  Yes;  twice  I 
saw  them  throw  the  seines,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  mack- 
erel they  caught,  but  I  know  that  they  caught  mackerel,  because  the 
boats  used  to  take  them  from  the  seine  to  the  schooner. 

Q.  Is  not  the  purse  seine  drawn  on  board  the  schooner! — A.  ^o;  but 
from  two  small  boats. 

Q.  Where  do  they  empty  these  boats !— A.  They  bring  their  fish  in 
the  boats  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Can  these  small  boats  hold  much  fish  !— A.  O,  yes;  some  of  them 
can  carry  from  ten  to  fifteen  barrel?. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  either  purchased 
or  fished  for  bait  in  your  neighborhood! — A.  Once  I  saw  a  schooner 
come  on  shore  and  buy  some  herring. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  a  large  quantity! — A.  No;  only  a  barrel. 

Q.  Tou  only  saw  one  schooner  buy  it! — A.  Yes;  only  one. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  on  the  increase  or  decrease! — A.  It  is  a  good 
deal  on  the  increase ;  it  has  doubled  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that! — A.  It  is  because  the  fishermen  can  get 
mackerel  for  bait  now. 

Q.  Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  not  been  there! — 
A.  Exactly ;  two  years  ago  only  a  few  of  them  were  there,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  reason  explaining  it! — A.  I  know  nothing 
except  that.  During  the  best  part  of  the  season,  previously,  our  fish- 
ermen could  often  not  get  bait. 

Q.  And  then  they  got  bait  and  the  catch  of  cod  increased  in  quan- 
tity!— A.  Previously  there  were  plenty  of  small  fish,  but  not  of  big  fish; 
the  latter  were  all  taken  away.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  taken  big 
fish,  and  more  of  them  during  these  two  years  than  we  did  during  the 
previous  twenty  years. 

Q.  Without  our  bait  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  for  the  Americans  to 
fish!- A.  No. 

Q.  Not  without  bait! — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bait  of  an  American  vessel  were  exhausted — if  under 
such  circumstances  they  could  not  buy  it  on  our  shores,  they  would 
have  to  go  home  for  it ! — A.  Yes ;  if  they  have  no  bait  they  cannot 
catch  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  buy 
bait  in  our  waters  !— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  American  vessel  could  take  from  250  to  300 
barrels  of  mackerel,  and  have  time  during  the  season  to  go  home  and 
return  for  a  secocd  fare,  if  they  could  not  transship  one  cargo! — A. 
Many  vessels  used  to  transship — not  exactly  at  home,  but  into  some 
other  vessel  which  was  returning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  time  to  go  to  Boston  or  Glou- 
cester and  return  for  a  second  cargo  except  in  good  weather! — A. 
They  might  early  in  the  season. 
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Q.  In  good  weather  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  Canadians  going  to  iish  in  Amerioan 
waters! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  halibut  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience  and  the  conversation  yon  have  had 
during  the  last  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  with  the  people  who 
have  fished  and  come  here  on  board  of  American  vessels,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Americans  to  come  into  the  Bay  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  or  into  any  part  of  it  to  fish,  if  they  were  prevented 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  save  say  near  the  Magdsden 
Islands  and  Labrador  coast  f — A.  They  would  not  come  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  They  would  not ! — A.  No ;  because  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  thought  it  would  take  120  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  before  there  would  be  anything  to  divide  for  the  wages 
of  the  men,  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  is  it  not  t — A,  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  would  take  120  barrels  to  pay  all  expense?. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  crew  for  their  time  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Paying  them  how  much  T  The  crew  are  paid  by  shares,  are  they 
not  f — A.  By  shares  or  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  include  the  wages  for  the  crew  in  the  120  barrels  f — A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  You  think  that  120  barrels  of  mackerel  would  pay  all  expenses  t — 
A.  It  would  pay  all  except  the  owner ;  the  crew  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  captain.  The  owner  has  his  own  share  besides.  I  understand  that 
the  crew  get  one-half,  and  the  owner  one-half,  of  the  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  paid  the  crew  would  be  found  by 
means  of  these  120  barrels  f — A.  Yes ;  because  I  have  heard  from  them 
that  they  were  paid. 

Q.  It  would  include  their  pay  ?— A.  They  are  paid  by  the  month  or  by 
shares. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  120  barrels  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses^ 
do  you  suppose  the  men  are  paid  by  shares  or  by  the  month  ? — A.  It 
makes  no  difference.  From  what  I  hear  the  men  used  to  be  paid  $12  a 
month.  If  they  worked  on  shares,  of  course  some  years  they  would 
catch  more  and  other  years  less. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  not  paid  by  wages  at  all  but  had  a 
share  in  the  catch,  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  there  have  to 
be  caught  to  pay  expenses,  and  before  there  would  be  anything  to  be 
divided  between  the  owners  and  captain,  and  crew  ? — A.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 

Q.  Why  harder  than  in  the  other  instance! — A.  Of  course,  I  could 
tell  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the  prices  of  one  or  two  years  ; 
but  perhaps  after  two  or  three  years  the  price  might  fall. 

Q.  Take  the  same  condition  of  things  as  those  under  which  you  made 
the  estimate  of  120  barrels  and  tell  us  how  many  barrels,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  pay  the  cost,  excepting  the  wages  of  the  crew  T — 
A.  Is  that  for  the  whole  vessel  or  only  for  the  crew  ! 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  you  said 
that  120  barrels  would  pay  them  ? — A.  I  meant  the  crew. 

Q.  But,  excepting  the  time  of  the  crew,  how  many  barrels  would  pay 
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the  expAiises  of  the  voyage  T — A.  I  thiok  that  120  barrels  would  cer- 
tainly pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  wages  of  the  crew  or  not?— A.  I  mean  for 
the  voyage. 

By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  yonr  estimate  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  season  f — A.  It  includes  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  the  share  or  the  wages  of  the  crew  t — A.  It  covers 
the  wages  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Then  the  remainder  is  clear  profit  for  the  owner  of  the  vessel? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  engaged  on  shares,  how  many  barrels 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  apart  from  the  division  of  the 
fish  between  the  crew  and  the  owner? — A.  I  mean  all  the  expenses;  I 
include  the  wages  in  the  estimate. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  Suppose  that  the  crew  were  hired  with  wages  of  $20  or  tI5  each, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  120  barrels  would  pay  all  expenses? — A.  Yes; 
only  I  calculated  the  wages  at  $12  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Doutre: 

Q.  Suppose  the  crew  worked  on  shares,  to  be  well  remunerated  if  fish 
are  abundant  and  less  so  if  the  case  be  otherwise,  then  how  much  prior 
to  the  division  of  the  catch  between  them  and  the  proprietor  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  all  exi>ense8  ?— A.  I  think  that  the  expenses  for  the 
season  would  be  at  least  about  one-third. 

Q.  Of  what?— A.  Of  the  results. 

By  Mr.  f*oster : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  boats  would  catch  from  100  to 
120  quintals  in  the  season  ? — A.  Yes ;  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  How  many  nets  would  each  use?— ^A.  Two. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  days  would  you  fish  ? — ^A.  God  knows ;  we 
sometimes  only  fish  half  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  average?-^ A.  Perhaps  half  the  season,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  months. 

Q.  How  many  days  would  that  be ;  65,  if  you  did  not  fish  on  Sun- 
day?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  catch  from  100  to  120  quintals  in  65  days  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  catch  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  estimate  is  a  fair  average? — A.  Yes. 

ISo.  11. 

William  MoLeod,  farmer,  forojierly  seaman  and  fisherman,  Port 
Daniel,  district  of  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Answer.  I  live  in  Gasp^,  Canada. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Forty  years  or  more. 

Q-  How  old  are  you? — A.  Sixty-three  years  this  month. 

Q.  You  live  on  Gasp6  Bay  ? — A.  I  live  in  the  district  of  Gasp^i,  in  the 
county  of  Bonaventure. 

Q.  How  far  from  Gasp^? — A.  Sixty  miles  or  more  west.  At  Port 
Daniel. 
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Q.  You  live  on  Bay  Cbaleurs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Port  Daniel  is  on  tbe  north  side  of  Bay  Chaleurs! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bonaventure  belongs  to  the  district  of  Gasp^  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  are 
two  counties  in  that  district,  Bonaventure  and  6asp6  Counties. 

Q.  The  two  counties  make  the  district  of  Gasp^  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  as  long  as  you 
recollect  t — A.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  there  forty  years. 

Q.  That  would  make  you  twenty-three  years  when  your  attention  was 
first  directed  to  fishing? — ^A.  About  that  age. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  business  yourse^  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  went 
into  business  for  another  person  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  what  capacity!— A.  As  an  assistant  in  trading — purchasing 
fish  along  the  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  buying  up  the  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  those  who  caught  them? — A.  From  those  who  caught  and 
cured  them. 

Q.  You  bought  cured  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  along  the  whole  of  Bay  Chaleurs  ! — A.  Along  Bay 
Chaleurs  and  Gasp6  also. 

Q.  You  traveled  the  whole  coast  round  ? — A.  We  sailed  all  the  coast 
round  in  a  vessel. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work  ?— A.  Four  months  that 
season. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  commence? — A.  Some  time 
about  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was? — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
in  1836. 

Q.  During  that  year  did  you  notice  whether  the  Americans  were 
fishing? — ^A.  I  saw  a  few  Americans  in  Bay  Chaleurs  at  that  time, 
maybe  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Did  you  along  the  coast  towards  Gaspe  notice  any  fishing  going 
on?— A.  I  did  not  notice  any  Americans  fishing  going  along  there  at 
that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  how  was  the  Canadian  fishing  done? — A.  It  was 
chiefiy  codfishing;  some  mackerel  were  caught  by  the  inhabitants  gen- 
erally— men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  Were  the  mackerel  caught  for  exportation  or  mainly  for  home 
use  ?— A.  Not  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  country,  but  chiefly  for 
Quebec. 

Q.  AVere  they  caught  in  large  numbers  in  those  days  ? — ^A.  Not  in 
very  large  quantities,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  cure  large 
quantities;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  fish. 

Q.  The  codfishing  was  chiefly  prosecuted  at  that  time? — A.  Codfishing 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  fishermen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  codfishing  done  chiefly  by  the  Jersey  firms  located  on 
Ga8p<3  and  Bay  Chaleurs? — A.  Tbe  majority  of  the  fish  were  cured  by 
the  Jersey  firms,  yet  a  large  portion  was  sent  to  Halifax,  West  Indies, 
and  Quebec. 

Q.  After  that,  what  was  the  next  employment  you  had  in  connection 
with  fishing  ? — ^A.  In  the  following  year  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  On  your  own  account  or  for  some  other  person  ? — A.  I  engaged 
with  employers,  but  I  was  to  have  the  fish  I  caught,  they  curing  them. 
,  Q.  Was  that  in  a  Canadian  schooner? — A.  No ;  in  a  boat. 

Q.  Was  that  off  Port  Daniel  ? — A.  Ott*  Pabos,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^, 
about  5  miles  below  the  county  line. 

Q.  Off  Grand  Pabos?— A.  Ye?.  ^  j 
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Q.  That  is  right  out  iu  the  gulf? — A.  Yes;  just  oatside  the  coanty 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  altogether  that  year !— A.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of 
Aagast. 

Q.  Iu  codfishiug  altogether?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  your  catch  was  that  year  f — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  but  I  remember  the  amount  of  money  I 
received. 

Q.  What  was  itt— A.  About  £10. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  to  fish  ? — A.  At  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  first  of  June. 

Q.  You  were  employed  for  two  months  or  more,  and  you  received  that 
amount  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  exclusive  of  my  fit-out. 

Q.  That  was  over  and  above  all  expenses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  fishing  later  than  August? — A.  Be- 
cause I  had  an  engagement  elsewhere  which  paid  me  better. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  take  mackerel? — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  Were  there  plenty  of  mackerel? — A.  Plenty  for  bait. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  prosecuting  mackerel  fishing  would  you  have  found 
plenty  of  fish? — A.  Yes;  if  disposed  to  fish  for  mackerel,  there  were 
plenty  of  fish. 

Q.  The  mackerel  trade  had  not  sprung  up  to  such  large  dimensions  at 
that  time  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  mackerel  being  then  sent  except  to  Que- 
bec, where  the  price  was  very  low. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  ? — A.  $4  or  $5  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  had  not  then  sprung  up? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  how  the 
mackerel  come  into  the  bay,  where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  strike 
the  shores  ? — A.  The  mackerel,  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
made  annual  visits  to  the  bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  the 
last  of  June  or  1st  of  July.  They  have  come  in  very  large  schools. 
They  make  generally  for  the  head  of  the.  bay  for  the  purpose,  as  our 
fishermen  say,  and  as  I  believe,  of  spawning. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  gulf  ?— A.  At  the  head  of  Gasp^  Bay,  likewise  on 
the  north  shore  of  Seven  Islands  and  up  Bay  Ghaleurs  right  into  tide- 
water, into  fresh  water ;  and  up  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Matane. 

Q.  Are  those  the  spawning  grounds? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  spawning  grounds,  and  I  believe  such  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Pretty  nearly  to  Bic. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  lead  you  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
spawning  grounds  for  mackerel  ? — A.  I  do  believe  so,  for  1  have  seen, 
what  were  said  to  be  fry,  coming  ofl:'  the  sand. 

Q.  In  all  those  places  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  mackerel  come  into  the  bay  where  do  they  first  strike  ? — 
A.  As  nearly  as  my  observation  would  lead  me  to  judge,  they  come 
right  into  the  channel  from  deep  water  or  from  the  Grand  Banks  per- 
haps. I  don't  know  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  believe  they  come  from 
the  Banks,  which  naturally  would  be  their  feeding  grounds.  They  come 
straight  iu  like  all  other  fish  which  make  for  spawning  grounds;  nature 
directs  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  strike  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
work  north  ? — A.  1  am  not  aware ;  1  believe  the  schools  of  fish  visit  their 
own  grounds  from  year  to  year. 
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Q.  Do  they  spawn  on  Prince  Edward  Island  shores  ? — ^A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  do;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  the  island  first  and  then  go  straight  north  T — A.  I 
believe  a  portion  do,  but  I  don't  believe  the  same  schools  do  that  as  go 
np  the  gulf.  I  believe  the  fish  that  go  up  the  south  side  of  the  gulf 
come  from  Bichibucto  and  in  that  direction. 

Q.  They  are  different  schools,  you  think  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mackerel-fishing  at  Gasp^  Bay  better  than  the  mackerel- 
fishing  at  Prince  Edward  Island f — A.  I  am  not  aware;  I  am  not  so 
well  posted  up  in  regard  to  Prince  Edward  Island ;  I  have  caught  fish 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Q.  Is  that  earlier  than  the  fish  generally  visit  Gasp6  Bay  ? — ^A.  I  have 
caught  fish  coasting  outside,  not  close  in. 

Q.  What  fish  first  visit  your  coabt  in  spring! — A.  The  fish  we  find 
on  our  coast  in  spring  are  herring. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  comef — A.  It  depends  upon  what  time  the  ice 
breaks  up.  I  believe  they  come  under  the  ice  frequently;  we  find  them 
frequently  there  in  May. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  coast  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  taken 
through  iceholes. 

Q.  Do  they  stop  under  the  ice  all  winter? — A.  No;  they  come  in  un- 
der the  ice. 

Q.  After  them  comes  cod  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  heriing  ? — A.  We  sometimes  catch  cod  there  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  not  in  abundance,  but  between  that  and  July  the 
heavy  schools  come. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  cod  as  a  rule  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  in 
deep  water  beyond  ? — A.  In  onr  bay,  the  fishing  is  all  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore,  particularly  in  spring.  In  spring  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  fish  are  close  inshore  beeanse  the  bait  is  there. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  season  advances,  do  they  go  out  into  the  bay? — ^A. 
As  the  season  advances  the  bait-fish  commence  to  move  off  into  deeper 
water,  and  then  they  sometimes  run  with  another  kind  of  bait.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  bait  which  visit  our  shores. 

Q.  Do  the  codfish  move  outf — A.  They  move  out  also. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  begin  moving  out!  —A.  At  the  latter  part 
of  July,  sometimes  in  August ;  sometimes  it  will  be  as  late  as  Augost. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  mackerel  move  out? — ^A.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that ;  not  till  late  in  October. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  there  all  the  fishing-season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  mackerel  usually  feed  on  ? — A.  Lauts,  shrimp,  anotber 
similar  bait  which  we  call  brit.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is 
attached  to  the  bottom ;  it  is  a  marine  insect,  and  when  there  is  an 
unusual  sea  disturbing  the  water  where  they  lie,  they  float  to  the  surface. 

Q.  The  heavy  sea  disturbs  them  at  the  bottom! — ^A.  Yes;  on  a  shoal 
bottom,  and  they  are  seen  floating. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  feed  on  them  at  the  bottom  ? — A.  They  mast 
feed  on  them  at  the  bottom,  because  I  have  often  caught  mackerel 
which  have  been  at  the  bottom,  and  their  entrails  have  been  filed  with 
this  kind  of  bait.  I  believe  they  will  fatten  on  that  better  than  on  any 
other  food,  because  they  have  not  to  chase  after  it. 

Q.  On  all  the  grounds  you  have  spoken  of  you  have  seen  mackerel 
fry  ? — A.  I  have  seen  mackerel  fry  at  the  head  of  Bay  Chaleurs,  at 
Herring  Island,  at  Maria,  Seven  Islands,  and  at  Madeleine. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  mackerel  fry  in  Gasp^  Bay? — A.  I  have  not  seen 
them  there,  but  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  large  amount  occasionally. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  had  ocoaaion  to  look  there  for  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  the  cod  spawn  t — A.  There  are  several  distinct  schools 
of  cod  in  a  season. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  distinct  species f — A.  No;  distinct  schools. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  there  are  many  separate  schools?-- A.  I  mean  that 
the  schools  keep  separate,  and  they  come  at  different  seasons,  and  can 
only  be  caaght  with  the  bait  of  the  seasod.  You  may  procare  any 
amount  of  bait  out  of  season — that  is  to  say,  bait  which  is  not  for  that 
distinct  school  of  fish,  and  you  cannot  get  them  in  abundance,  not  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  come  at  different  times,  one  after  the  other! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  two  diatinct  schools  be  inshore  at  the  same  timet — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  they  either  go  off  or  move  out. 

Q.  You  never  saw  two  schools  in  the  same  water  at  the  same  timet — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  tochange  your  bait  forced  during  the  season  t — 
A.  The  fishermen  know  from  the  bait  itself;  when  the  fish  strike  inshore 
the  fishermen  know  what  kind  of  bait  is  required.  First  there  is  cap- 
ling.  Formerly  the  greatest  portion  of  the  catch  was  taken  with  capliug. 
Then  those  who  can  procure  them,  use  clam. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  before  you  commence  using  clam,  capling 
will  have  left  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  will  capliug  generally  remain  t^ — A.  In  one  place 
it  might  remain  a  fortnight,  and  extend  itself  along  the  shore  from  one 
end  of  a  county  to  the  other;  it  might  remain  one  month. 

Q.  Take  any  particular  place,  how  long  would  capling  remain  there! — 
A.  About  a  fortnight. 

Q«  They  replace  them  with  clams  f — A.  That  is  when  they  can  be 
procured. 

Q.  Does  any  other  fish  come  in  and  replace  capling  t — A.  Herring  is 
next. 

Q.  You  can  take  cod  with  herring  t-— A.  Yes ;  bnt  after  capling  leaves 
the  ground-clams  would  be  the  next  resource,  where  they  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  we  would  send  40  or  50  miles  to  procure  them. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  use  herrings  instead  of  clams  t — A.  Because  the 
fish  would  not  bite  them  as  well. 

Q.  After  clams  what  do  you  next  use  for  bait! — A.  Herring. 

Q.  After  the  clam  bait  is  exhausted,  do  cod  take  herring  as  well  f — 
A.  They  take  herring  more  readily  than  any  other  fish  after  that ;  fish- 
ermen can  work  with  them  better  than  with  clam,  because  it  is  tough. 

Q.  Is  it  another  school  of  fish  which  take  herring  instead  of  clam  t — 
A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  experience.  The  reason  why  I  state  so  is  because  I 
have  tried  fishing  with  clam  and  herring  on  the  schools. 

Q.  At  one  time  clam  would  answer  and  herring  would  not  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  another  time  herring  would  answer  and  clam  would  not  t — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  any  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  fish? — 
A.  Yes;  the  fish  which  take  herring  are  heavier  and  fatter  than  the 
flsh  which  take  clam,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  are  not,  per- 
haps, very  much  larger,  but  they  are  firmer  and  fatter  and  much  bet- 
ter fish. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  are  the  same  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  after  herring  t — A.  Mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  other  schools  of  cod  ? — A.  They  are  other  schools.    There 
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is  what  fisherman  call  a  mackerel  school.  The  codfish  are  coming  after 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  yoa  take  yoang  mackerel  for  bait  ? — A.  We  take  mackerel 
of  any  size  we  can  get  hold  of  about  that  time. 

Q.  And  they  last  the  season  out  ? — A.  No ;  we  next  use  squid.  They 
are  next  to  mackerel  and  the  best. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  squid  make  their  appearance  ? — A.  About  Ist 
August. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  in  large  quantities  ? — A.  In  vast  quantities  at 
times.  I  have  seen  them  driven  on  shore  in  abundance  and  many  bar- 
rels taken  at  different  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  catch  them  ? — A.  With  a  jig.  It  is  made  of  a  piec^ 
of  lead  fitted  with  a  number  of  hooks  at  the  bottom ,  with  a  short  line 
and  a  piece  of  rag  attached ;  each  man  uses  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boat.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  hauling  and  they  pull  up  num- 
bers at  a  time.    I  have  known  men  take  300  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 

Q.  They  don't  bite  f— A.  I  believe  they  bite  the  rag,  but  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  number  of  feelers,  and  when  they  touch  anything  they  stick 
to  it. 

Q.  That  makes  the  best  bait  of  all ! — A.  That  makes  the  best  bait 
for  codfish  I  know,  except  capling. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  next  used  f — A.  When  they  cannot  procure  squid 
they  seine  for  smelt,  which  remains  all  winter.  They  get  smelt  when- 
ever they  can  get  a  seine  in  the  water. 

Q.  How  do  they  answer  for  bait  ? — A.  They  are  poor  bait. 

Q.  At  what  time  are  you  obliged  to  take  smelt! — A.  In  September 
and  November, 

Q.  There  is  not  much  mackerel  fished  in  November  ? — A.  I  saw  none 
after  November. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  caught  as  late  as  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  have. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  spoken  about  mackerel-fishing  ending  toward  the 
middle  of  October! — A.  The  middle  of  October  and  last  of  October. 
I  have  caught  them  myself  on  20th  October  in  our  bay. 

Q.  After  you  had  fished  that  season  inshore,  what  was  your  next  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  fishing  ? — A.  I  then  removed  to  Port  Daniel 
and  fished  again  for  myself. 

Q.  Cod  or  mackerel  1 — A.  Cod. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish! — A.  In  Port  Daniel  and  about  the  month  of 
Bay  of  Gbaleurs. 

Q.  You  fished  in  boats,  I  presume  !--A.  Yes;  in  a  small  boat  inshore. 

Q-  Did  you  fish  the  whole  season  ! — A.  The  whole  season. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ! — A.  Only  one  boat. 

Q.  How  many  men  besides  yourself  were  in  the  boat ! — A.  Ooe  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  your  fish  ! — A.  With  lines  and  hooks. 

Q.  When  did  you  land  ! — A.  We  landed  every  day. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  each  day  ! — A.  Sometimes  we  did  not  fish  over  two 
or  three  hours,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  according  to  the  fish  we  took. 
There  are  days  when  fish  are  plenty,  but  they  will  not  bite. 

Q.  If  the  fish  were  plentiful,  how  long  would  it  take  to  fill  the  boat! — 
A.  It  would  take  two  fishermen  four  hours  to  fill  one  of  our  moderate- 
sized  fishing-boats,  with  5,  6,  7,  or  8  quintals. 

Q.  Would  you  wait  to  fill  your  boat  before  you  went  to  shore! — A. 
We  would  if  the  fish  were  in  sufQcient  quantities. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  the  cod  within  the  three-mile  limit,  or  out  in  the 
bay,  offshore  ? — A,  Within  the  three-mile  limit. 
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Q.  Then  you  landed  and  dried  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  continued  all  the  season? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  catch  per  season  I— A.  About  80  quintals. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  at  that  timet — A.  $4. 

Q.  To  whom  would  you  sell  themf — A.  To  the  Jersey  establishments. 

Q.  Would  you  take  them  there! — A.  When  properly  dried,  some- 
times we  would  do  so.    When  we  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the ' 
Jersey  establishments  for  them  to  take  the  flsh  when  cured,  they  will 
collect  the  fish  when  they  are  in  merchantable  order. 

Q.  Where  had  the  Jerseymen  their  establishments  at  that  timd  ?— A. 
At  Paspebiac  and  Perce. 

Q.  At  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  Ohaleurs,  in  the  county  of  B^naveu- 
ture! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  else  ! — A.  At  Gasp6  and  Grande  River. 

Q.  How  did  they  collect  the  fish  f — A.  They  have  shallops  or  small 
schooners  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fish.  They  send  and  collect  the' 
fish  when  cured,  and  afterward  classify  the  fish  according  to  qualities. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  one  man  with  you  in  the  boat ;  would  you  re- 
quire another  man  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  drying  the 
fish  f— A.  We  did  not  in  that  case,  because  the  family  I  resided  with' 
cured  the  fish. 

Q.  If  such  had  not  been  the  case,  would  you  have  required  another 
man! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  require  drying  stages  ?— A.  Yes ;  salting  stages  and  forms  to 
dry  them  on. 

Q.  Do  these  Jersey  firms  encourage  mackerel  fishing  t — A.  They  have 
not  done  so  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Don't  they  discourage  it  t — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Their  employes  are  chiefly  French  I — A.  They  are  chiefly  French  j 
a  majority  of  them  are  so,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  nation-' 
alities. 

Q.  The  great  body  are  French!— A.  The  great  body  of  them  are' 
French  Canadians.  ' 

Q.  And  they  want  entirely  the  cod  business  to  be  attended  to? — A. 
That  is  their  business. 

Q.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  it ! — A.  They  have  sometimes  purchased 
a  few  quintals  of  No.  1  mackerel  to  ship  to  Jersey  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  They  have  a  very  large  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  t — A.  Yes ; 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes;  almost  exclusively  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  year !— A.  Next  year  I  was  engaged  in 
clearing  up  a  piece  of  land  for  myself,  and  doing  a  little  fishing. 

Q.  Pass  to  some  year  in  which  you  were  exclusively  engaged  in  fish- 
ing ? — A.  In  1851 1  engaged  on  board  an  American  schooner. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  t — A.  The  Ida,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  commander? — A.  Charles  Maston. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms  on  which  you  shipped  ! — A.  I  was  to  have 
half  of  the  fish  I  caught. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  at  Port  Daniel  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  go  to  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  Explain  what  is  the  practice  when  men  ship  on  terms  of  receiving 
half  their  own  catch ;  have  they  each  separate  barrels  ? — A.  Each  man 
marks  his  own  barrels  as  he  fills  and  packs  them.  If  his  catch  is  ten 
barrels  be  gets  five  barrels  as  his  own,  and  has  to  pay  for  packages  and 
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bait  oat  of  that  There  is  always  some  deduction  made  when  he  re- 
ceives pay  for  the  fish. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  cause  each  man  to  be  interested  in  the  catch  f — A. 
Yes.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  men  have  been  hired.  If 
a  master  can  make  a  good  bargain  with  a  very  experienced  pilot  he  will 
engage  him  at  so  much  and  take  his  catch  himself. 

Q.  He  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  person's  catch  except  his 
own! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  fish  when  on  board  the  Ida  ! — A.  We  fished  prin- 
cipally in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  fishiugf — A.  Son^e  time  in  August. 

Q.  Is  not  that  late  ? — A.  It  is  not  late.  A  great  number  of  vessels 
only  come  into  the  bay  at  that  season  to  make  up  full  catches. 

Q.  When  you  went  on  board  had  they  caught  anyt — A.  About 
twenty  barrels. 

Q.  Where  had  they  been  fishing  ? — A.  The  first  fish  they  caught  was 
over  at  Bonaventure  Island. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  season  in  Bay  Chaleurs  ! — A.  They 
fished  up  to  about  October  1,  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  inshore  f — A.  Chiefly  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  ? — A.  Sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  sometimes  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  beyond  the  three-mile  limits  ? — A.  We  might 
sometimes  have  caught  a  very  few  outside  three  miles.  The  fish  at  that 
particular  season  are  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  go  round  the  bay  as  far  as  Restigouche  ? — A  As  far  as 
Herring  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  the  south  shore  ! — A.  Yes,  by  Bonaventure 
and  Maria. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  better  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
bay  on  the  south  shore? — A.  The  mouth  of  Nipisquit  River,  which 
empties  into  Bathurst  harbor,  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  fishing-ground  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  That  is 
what  I  found  best. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  From  one  mile  to  on6  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Q.  Outside  ?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Bay  Chaleurs;  is  ther6  any  really  good 
mackerel  or  cod-fishing  four  or  five  miles  from  land  j  s  ly  in  the'center 
of  the  bay  for  instance  ? — A.  At  certain  seasons  cod-fishiug  is  best  in 
the  center  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  mean? — A.  I  should  say  October, 
perhaps  some  time  early  in  November. 

Q.  Canyon  keep  on  cod-fishing  until  the  ice  makes?— A.  So  long  as 
you  can  keep  out  in  the  stormy  weather. 

Q.  What  about  mackerel  ? — A.  Mackerel  at  that  season  are  about 
moving  southward. 

Q.  Is  there  any  season  at  which  the  mackerel  are  caught  in  the  center 
of  the  bay  more  than  three  miles  from  land? — A.  The  heaviest  fishing 
I  ever  knew  caught  in  the  bay  was  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  but  it  was 
only  once.    It  was  exceptional. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  ?— A.  It  was  the  first  year 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — 1854. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  an  immense  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  by  any  vessel  In  which  you  were  concerned  ? — A.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  taken  by  an  American  vessel  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  taken  t — A.  By  hand-lines. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  sucb  an  occnrreuce  before  or 
since  t — A.  I  have  known  that  they  have  taken  fish  occasionally^,  bnt 
not  in  such  abnndance — not  in  snch  heavy  draught. 

Q.  When  fishing  in  the  bav  in  1851,  did  yon  try  ontshore  fishing t — 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  catching  anything! — A.  Very  little;  we  never 
could  catch  more  than  half  a  barrel  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  then  come  inshore  again  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  worked  round  th6  north  side  of  the  bay,  down  the  south  side; 
and  where  else  f — A.  We  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  vessel  before  we 
left  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  ? — A.  About  280  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ! — A.  Sixty -five  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?— A.  We  went  to  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  yon  complete  your  ftire  t — A.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  Did  you  transship  at  Cape  Breton!— A.  We  transshipi>ed  40  or 
50  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  transship  the  whole  catch  ! — A.  What  we  trans- 
shipped  wds  to  a  vessel  which  was  not  fully  loaded,  and  which  wanted 
supplies.  We  had  sufficient  stipplies  to  go  on  farther,  and  we  purchased 
barrels  at  Mabou,  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owner  !— A.  I  think  we 
belonged  to  the  sanre  firm,  but  I  could  not  be  certain.  I  don't  remember 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  That  was  pretty  late  in  the  season,  in  October  f — ^A.  It  was  about 
9th  October  we  transshipped  that  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  bay  t— A.  We  fished  oflF  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  toward  the  bay,  or  outside !— A.  North  and  west. 
We  fished  at  Shippegan  and  Miscou. 

Q.  By  the  time  you  caught  45  barrels,  how  far  was  the  season  ad- 
vanced ! — A.  About  th6  20th  we  completed  the  fare. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  ! — A.  Forty-five  barrels. 

Q.  Then  yott  went  to  Gloucester!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  coming  down  from  Bay  Chaleurs  to  the  Gut  of  Cause,  where 
you  transshipped,  did  you  try  to  take  any  fish  off  Prince  Edward  Island! 
— A.  No ;  because  we  had  a  full  fare. 

Q.  The  fish  you  took  off  Miscou  and  Shippegan — did  you  take  them 
inshore  or  out  in  the  bay  ! — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore!— A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  bold  and  rocky  coast! — A.  It  is  bold  and  rocky,  with 
deep  water  right  inshore. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  the  price  of  mackerel  was  at  thnft  time!— 
A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  you  had  280  barrels  and  the  45  barrels ;  what  was 
the  proportion  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  mackerel ! — A.  About  three-quarters 
were  No.  1. 

Q.  At  the  north,  in  Gasp^  Bay  and  Bay  Chaleurs,  are  not  the  greater 
proportion  of  mackerel  taken  No.  1 ! — A.  That  depends  on  the  sea«ou. 
The  fish  taken  up  to  the  1st  August  are  inferior. 

Q.  You  say  it  depends  on  the  season  ! — A.  On  the  time  of  year.    The 
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fish  caught  Id  the  early  part  of  the  seasou  are  inferior  fish ;  in  fact,  so 
much  inferior  that  they  are  hard  to  cure. 

Q.  Those  taken  later  in  the  season  are  good?~A.  Yes;  they  are 
good.  From  the  middle  of  August  they  begin  to  get  better,  and  im- 
prove to  the  end  of  the  season.    They  are  more  valuable. 

Q.  And  the  large  majority  are  No.  1  f — A.  Yes,  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  three-quarters  of  your  fare  that  season  were  No.  1 ! — A. 
They  proved  so  on  inspection. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  obtain  for  them  ! — A.  Mackerel  were  selling 
at  $16  for  No.  1  and  $12  for  No.  2.    We  had  no  No.  3  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  composed  the  crew  of  the  vessel  T — A.  Twelve,  in  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  yourself  did  a  great  deal  of  fishing  t— A.  Not  so 
much  as  some  of  the  other  men,  because  I  was  not  so  much  experi- 
enced. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  for  your  share  f — A.  I  caught  13  bar- 
rels, and  had  6^  barrels  for  my  share. 

Q.  Others  got  a  good  deal  more  t— A.  Yes,  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  esperience  to  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  It  re- 
quires experience  and  activity,  so  much  so  that  on  the  first  day,  when 
other  men  had  filled  a  barrel,  I  had  caught  only  a  dozen  fish. 

Q.  There  is  a  knack  about  it  which  experience  only  teaches? — A. 
Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  6^  barrels? — A.  They  paid  me  so 
much  a  barrel.  I  don't  know  who  purchased  them ;  they  were  packed 
at  Gloucester,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  paid  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  barrel?— A.  $16  for  the  best  fish,  $12  for  the  others. 

Q.  When  was  your  next  fishing  season  f— A.  The  following  season, 
1852. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  fish  then  ?— A.  I  remained  in  the  United 
States  that  winter  and  came  back  to  Oloncester  on  an  appointment  and 
fished,  I  believed  for  the  same  firm,  under  Captain  Wat-son. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm?— A.  Friends  &  Co., or  Friends 
Bros. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  The  Bioan. 

Q.  When  did  you  sail  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  On  13th  June. 

Q.  Descril)e  which  route  you  took  ? — A.  We  made  direct  for  the  mouth 
of  Bay  Chaleurs.  The  first  fish  we  caught  was  off  Bay  Parbos,  wijth 
with  the  exception  of  one  off  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  You  went  straight  through  the  Gut  of  Canso? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  We  just  hove  to 
and  caught  one  mackerel. 

Q.  You  did  not  etop  at  Banks  Bradley  or  Miscou  ? — A.  We  did  not 
try  the  Banks,  but  went  straight  into  the  bay.  I  believe  the  Captain 
had  a  motive  in  doing  so.  He  agreed  with  me  to  take  me  to  my  own 
place  of  residence  when  we  sailed,  and  he  consequently  thought  that 
was  as  good  fishing-ground  as  any. 

Q.  He  knew  you  had  had  experience  of  the  ground  ? — A.  That  was 
no  doubt  his  reason.  I  had  been  in  communication  with  the  parties 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and  I  arrived  at  Gloucester 
by  appointment. 

Q.  Were  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Bay  Ciialenrs  and  the 
coast  of  Gasp6  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  answered  as  a  pilot  as  well  ?— A.  That  was  supposed  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  case.    That  was  the  inducement. 

Q.  Where  did  you  commence? — A.  Off  Pabos  Bay.  The  first  time 
we  lay  to  there  we  caught  about  40  barrels. 
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Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  catcli  them  !— A.  Two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Q.  How  many  men  formed  the  crew  T— A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  You  were  experienced  and  caught  more  than  a  dozen  that  day  ? — 
A.  I  caught  two  barrels  that  day. 

Q.  And  others  of  the  crew  in  proportion? — A.  Tcs,  some  of  them 
more,  of  course. 

Q.  Were  they  good  mackerel f — A.  No:  they  were  rather  poor. 

Q.  They  would  be  No.  2  ! — A.  Chiefly  sSo.  3 ;  some  were  No.  2. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  catch  ? — A.  It 
would  never  do  to  mix  different  qualities  of  fish,  because  it  would  injure 
them  for  the  market.  After  the  mackerel  are  caught  they  are  packed 
according  to  quality. 

Q.  Has  each  man  three  barrels  f — A.  When  fishing  each  man  puts 
his  fish  into  his  own  barrel,  and  after  the  fishing  is  completed  the  men 
turn  to,  and  perhaps  two  men  assist  each  other  in  splitting  up  and  pre- 
paring the  fish  for  salting. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  at  the  end  of  the  day's  fishing!— A.  They  do  it 
immediately  they  quit  fishing. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  fish  all  day  long? — A.  Yes,  if  the  fish  would  remain 
alongside,  but  they  don't  usually  bite  all  day. 

Q.  When  you  clean  fish  what  do  you  do  with  the  offal  t— A.  Heave  it 
overboard. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  on  your  first  voyage! — A.  We  do  it  always. 

Q.  You  never  knew  then  of  vessels  landing  to  dress  their  fish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  40  barrels  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A. 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  offal  overboard  on  the  fisheries? — 
A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Is  it  injurious  or  otherwise  to  the  fisheries?— A.  It  is  injurious, 
decidedly  so. 

Q.  State  why  3'ou  entertain  that  opinion  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  if  it 
is  done  on  grounds  where  fishermen  are  fishing  for  cod,  it  will  glut  the 
fish.  Mackerel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  will  not  take  the  offal,  but  cod 
will  feed  on  it  when  it  is  fresh.  Our  fishermen  are  not  able  to  take  cod 
with  their  bait  when  this  offal  is  thrown  overboard.  If  a  very  large 
quantity  of  offal  is  thrown  overboard  from  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  it  is 
injurious  in  another  way ;  it  makes  the  warer  putrid  and  poisons  the 
small  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  water  putrid  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  how  many  fathoms? — A.  In  4  or  5  fathoms.  That  is  easily 
explained.  On  our  coast,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  strong  current  set- 
ting up  or  down,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  and  inside  of  that 
there  are  eddies,  and  that  foul  matter  comes  into  the  eddies  and  tends 
to  injure  the  fish. 

Q.  It  does  not  get  out  of  the  eddies  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  smelt  it? — A.  Any  one  not  accustomed  to  fishing, 
coming  to  a  place  where  a  large  amount  of  offal  has  been  thrown  over- 
board,  will  distinguish  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  without  offal  being  thrown  in- 
shore, but  out  in  deep  water,  you  can  smell  it  at  sea? — A.  For  one  or 
two  miles. 

Q.  Fish  will  not  enter  the  water  at  that  point  ?— Not  to  any  great  ex 
tent,  until  the  offal  is  displaced  by  the  tide. 

Q.  Are  these  places  where  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  In  many  cases? — A.  In  some  cases. 
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Q.  What  effect  will  this  hav^e  upon  mackerel  spawn  and  fry  f — A.  It 
will  be  iDJorioas  to  the  mackerel  fry  in  particular,  especially  in  places 
like  Seven  Islands.  If  a  large  quantity  of  offial  is  thrown  in,  it  will  not 
get  washed  away  until  the  tide  has  flowed  for  a  long  time ;  perhaps  a 
spring  tide  will  be  required  to  do  it. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  an  equally  injurious  effect  upon  the  spawn  it- 
self ? — A.  I  should  suppose  naturally  so ;  I  am  not  positive  that  it  wonld 
be  so,  but  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  able  to  catch  fish  until  some  time  has  elasped  at  the 
place  where  offal  has  been  thrown  in  f — A.  As  a  great  thing  our  fisher- 
men give  up  the  attempt. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  f— -A.  That  is  the  reason,  I  snppose. 

Q.  That  they  cannot  catch  fish  f — A.  Not  until  they  move  to  another 
ground,  one  or  two  miles  away. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  it  destroys  the  fishing-ground  whenever  offal  is 
thrown  overt — A.  1  believe  it  on  oath.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  very 
practical  man  in  fishing,  but  I  am  stating  my  experien<se ;  th^e  are 
hundreds  of  men  more  experienced  than  I  am. 

Q.  But  yon  have  had  practical  experience,  and  you  are  stating  your 
judgment! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatis  the  judgment  of  Americans? — A.  They  have  stated  that  to 
me  also. 

Q.  They  have  stated  what  ? — A.  They  have  stated  what  I  say  to  yon, 
that  when  a  large  quantity  of  ofi&il  is  thrown  overboard  it  is  injurious  to 
fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  really  destructive  f — A.  I  shonld  suppose  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been.  During  the  last  two  years  seining  has  done  a  great 
deal  more  injury  than  line-fishing.  An  immense  amount  of  seining  has 
been  done  in  the  gulf. 

Q,  Fish  have  been  scarce  for  the  last  year  or  two.— A.  Mackerel  have 
been. 

Q.  Do  yon  attribute  it  to  offal  having  been  thrown  overboard  in  pre- 
vious years;  do  you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  Not 
that  alone. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  causes  operating  f — A.  It 
has  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  that  way. 

Q.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the  Americans  have  not  been  there  so 
much  T— A.  They  have  not.    This  year  the  fish  are  approaching  again. 

Q.  With  regard  to  your  voyage  in  1852,  where  did  you  go  after 
taking  40  barrels  off  Pabos  f— A.  To  Port  Daniel,  my  place  of  residence, 
which  we  left  for  the  month  of  Saint  Lawrence  Biver. 

Q,  Yon  went  down  to  Anticosti  ? — A.  We  went  to  Oasp^  Gape.  The 
best  fish  we  canght  were  about  12  miles  above  Gasp6  Head. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  inshore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  went  round  the  north  part  of  Gasp^,  and  up  the  Saint  Law- 
rence nearly  as  far  as  Bicf — A.  Up  as  ftir  as  Matane. 

Q.  By  that  time  yon  had  got  a  full  fare  ? — A  By  the  time  we  got  back 
we  had  got  a  full  fare. 

Q.  You  crossed  over  to  the  north  shore  and  went  to  the  north  end  of 
Anticosti  and  fished  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  the  whole  time  yon  kept  fishing  within  the  three-mile 
limit  t — ^A.  Always,  except  when  cutters  drove  us  off. 

Q.  Did  cutters  interfere  with  you  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Where  did  they  find  yon  f — A.  Inshore.  All  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Were  the  cuisers  along  there  T— A.  They  cruised  from  Oasp<$  to 
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Matene.  Where  tfaere  is  a  fleet  of  500  sail  aloDg  the  shore  there  is  a 
signal  kept 

Q.  Were  they  steam  orui^ersf — A..  Some  steam  and  some  sailing. 

Q.  With  the  steamers  yon  oouhl  see  the  smoke  f — ^A.  Ye.«>.  With 
snch  an  extent  of  eoast  and  so  large  a  number  of  vessels,  when  a  cruiser 
appears  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  outside  of  the  line  makes  a  signal  and 
then  the  vess^s  strike  off. 

Q.  What  was  the  signal  ?^— A.  The  vessel's  own  signal. 

Q.  Then  the  vessel  hauled  out  of  tbe  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  long  outside? — A.  Not  long.  As  soon  as  the 
cruiser  was  out  of  sight  we  were  back  again. 

Q.  After  yon  had  completed  your  fEire/  bow  many  barrels  had  you  on 
board  f— A.  Between  360  and  380. 

Q.  What  was  the  aixe  of  the  schooner  f — A.  90  tons.  The  vessel  car- 
ried more  than  vessels  usually  fitted  out  for  mackerel-fishing,  for  she 
was  built  to  carry  freight. 

Q.  Were  the  men  engaged  on  tbe  same  terms  as  on  the  previous 
year  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  such  terms  are  made,  the  cook  stands  out  separate  t — A. 
Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  he  make  a  catch  ? — A.  It  is  very  simple.  If  he  is  a  smart 
roan  he  will  arrange  tbat  tbe  men  have  a  meal  at  daylight.  I  have  seen 
a  cook  on  board  take  more  than  any  other  man. 

Q.  Was  the  cook  on  this  occasion  paid  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  had  to  pay  their  share  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  bad  they  to  pay  f — ^A.  For  bait  and  barrels. 

Q.  Any  proportion  of  the  insurance  premium  t — A.  I  have  never  been 
charged  for  that.  It  belongs  to  the  owners,  unless  it  is  a  company 
affiur  right  through. 

Q.  What  about  salt  f — A.  I  have  never  been  charged  for  salt. 

Q.  After  your  fare  was  completed  what  did  you  do  !^-A.  I  landed  at 
Perce  and  went  home. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  go  t — ^A.  To  Arichat,  Gape  Breton,  to  trans- 
ship. It  Is  on  the  eastern  side  of  theS^traits  of  Ganso.  All  the  fare 
was  transshipped  there. 

Q.  In  what  time  had  you  sueceeded  in  completing  your  fare  f--«A.  I 
landed  on  the  13th  of  Augnst  at  Perce.  I  started  from  my  place  on 
5th  July. 

Q.  Then  there  was  time  for  another  trip  ? — A.  It  was  stated  to  me  in 
the  following  spring  that  the  vessel  had  fitted  up  again.  I  don't  recol- 
lect on  what  grounds  they  fished,  except  that  it  was  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  What  was  your  share  ot  the  catch  that  year!-^A.  I  don't  recollect 
the  quantity ;  my  fish  went  to  Oloncester  and  I  received  my  pay  by  a 
bill  on  Halifax. 

Q.  What  did  it  amount  to?— A.  $130. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  season! — A.  Not  particu- 
larly fishing.  I  was  in  a  fishing- vessel  that  season  afterward,  but  I 
did  not  only  fish. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  1852  how  many  fishing- vessels  were  in  the 
Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence  ! — A.  About  600  in  all — that  is,  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  ordinary  fares  that  year  ? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve about  250  barrels ;  that  was  about  the  average. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  were  600  vessels  do  you  mean  American 
vessels  T — A.  They  may  not  have  been  all  American  vessels ;  they  wore 
chiefly  fishing- vessels;  some  of  them  were  ftx)m  Nova  SooUa. 
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Q.  How  many  were  from  Nova  Scotia  t— A.  I  coald  hardly  tell  you — 
perhaps  30  or  40  vessels ;  there  may  have  been  more  or  less. 

Q.  Then  aboat  460  or  470  vessels  woald  be  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  price  of  mackerel  rnle  that  year! — A.  As  I  did  not 
go  with  my  mackerel  to  Gloncester  I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  460  or  470  American  vessels,  or  the  whole 
tleet,  do  you  mean  they  were  all  mackerel  fishermen  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  fishing  for  cod  in  addition  to  those? — A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  fishing  in  1853  f — A.  In  the  American  schooner 
Minerve,  of  Castine,  Maine. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  t — A.  He  came  to  my  place  after  me. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  the  coast  f — A. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  on  the  same  terms  t — A.  I  shipped  for  a  specified 
8um. 

Q.  For  what  sum! — A.  At  so  much  per  month. 

Q.  How  much  per  month  T — A.  Tbirty-five  dollars. 

Q.  When  you  shipped,  had  the  vessel  any  mackerel  on  board  ! — A. 
Five  barrels. 

Q.  Then  sbe  had  not  stopped  on  the  way  to  fish? — A.  I  suppose  not 
from  that. 

Q.  Wberedid  you  commence  fishing? — A.  Outside  of  Bonaventure 
Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  or  outside  ? — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  land. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  there  ? — A.  About  five  barrels. 

Q.  Then  which  way  did  you  go? — A.  From  Gasp6  on  the  old  course 
I  have  described. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  occasion  before  you  got  a  fare  t — A. 
We  did  not  get  a  fare. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  good  year  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  did  not  get  a  fare  ? — A.  The  cap- 
tain was  a  very  timid  man  and  the  cutters  were  more  numerous. 

Q.  You  had  to  keep  out?— A.  We  tried  outside,  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  catching  much  fish ;  we  took  only  80  barrels. 

Q.  Did  he  run  out  when  he  saw  a  cutter  ? — A.  When  a  suspicious  ves- 
sel appeared  he  got  under  way  and  ran  out. 

Q.  He  lost  so  much  time  you  could  not  get  a  catch  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Outside  the  limit  you  could  do  nothing  ? — A.  Outside  there  were 
no  iish. 

Q.  And  be  was  too  timid  to  remain  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  voyage  ? — A.  The  result  was  that  I 
left  him  after  three  weeks. 

Q.  Yon  found  it  was  not  a  paying  business  ? — A.  It  would  have  paid 
me.    I  was  paid  according  to  stipulation. 

Thuesday,  August  9. 
The  conference  met. 
The  examination  of  William  McLeod  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Question.  When  you  left  oflf  yesterday  you  were  speaking  of  being 
engaged  with  an  American  captain,  who  did  not  fish  much  inshore  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  the  cutters,  and  you  said  yon  left  her  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  ? — Answer.  Yes. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  After  doing  some  work  at  home,  the 
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vessel  called  opon  me  agaiu  to  cruise  iu  Bay  Ghaleurs,  for  the  purpose 
of  mackerel  fisbiug  and  tradin  jc* 

Q.  Where  was  the  vessel  from  ! — A..  She  loaded  from  Portland.  I 
could  not  remember  whereshe  belonged.  The  captain's  name  was  Foster, 
and  her  name  was  Forest.  She  fitted  out  from  Portland,  Me.  I  think 
she  belonged  to  an  adjacent  port. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  her  ! — A.  I  engaged  to  go  in  her  up  Bay  Gha- 
leurs on  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  purchasing  mackerel 
and  purchasing  salmon. 

Q.  What  year  was  that ! — A.  The  same  year  as  I  was  in  the  Minerve — 
1853.    A  few  weeks  after  I  left  the  Minerve. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  first  to  Caraquet  and  proceeded 
up  to  Bathurst  and  Herring  Island,  buying  tod  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  off  shore  or  inshore  t — A.  Inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  a  fare  f — A.  We  caught  very  few,  some 
25  or  30  barrels  altogether  on  that  side,  the  south  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  much? — A.  We  purchased  some  40  or  50  barrels. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  when  there  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  spawning 
grounds  ? — A.  We  crossed  over  to  the  Canadian  side.  I  was  told  by  an 
old  fisherman,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  fisherman  in  the  Orkneys, 
and  from  whom  we  purchased  some  few  mackerel — which  were  interior 
mackerel — that  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season.  I  per- 
sonally knew  him.  I  knew  him  to  be  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman 
from  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland.    His  name  was  Magnus  Firth. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  caught  the  fish  in  spawning  time  f — A.  We 
bought  from  him  a  few  fish,  but  they  were  inferior ;  he  said  he  could 
not  sell  them  there.  He  brought  some  salmon  as  an  inducement  to  take 
the  fish. 

Q.  These  fish  were  thrown  in  with  the  salmon  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  said  the 
mackerel  spawned  before  his  own  door ;  he  was  sure  of  that,  because 
he  had  taken  mackerel  in  that  state,  when  they  were  blind,  with  a  scale 
over  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  spawning  there  is  a  scale  over  their  eyes  ? — A.  lam  positive 
there  is ;  I  have  caught  them  myself  with  a  scale  over  their  eyes. 

Q.  When  taken  in  that  state  it  is  proof  they  are  spawning  ? — A.  Yes ; 
tbey  bury  themselves  in  sand  and  mud.  He  said  he  had  dragged  them 
oat  of  the  sand — a  mud  loam  bottom. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  scale  over  the  eyes  of  the  male 
fish  as  well  as  the  female  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  cannot  distinguish 
the  difference. 

Q.  That,  then,  is  clearly  one  of  the  spawning  grounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  you  go  ? — A.  We  came  down  the  north  side 
of  Bonaveuture,  and  caught  some  few  more  mackerel,  and  purchased 
some. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  ! — A.  To  Port  Daniel,  and  I  left  the  ves- 
sel there. 

Q.  What  became  of  her;  do  you  know? — A.  She  proceeded  on  to 
Cape  Breton  to  complete  her  cargo.  She  was  an  American  vessel  which 
went  to  Miramichi  Bi  vers  for  the  purpose  of  salmon  fishing,  then  sold 
the  salmon,  and  came  on  for  the  purpose  of  catching  mackerel  and 
purchasing  salmon,  and  afterward  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  was  her  size  ! — A.  About  fifty-five  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  composed  her  crew  ? — A.  Nine  men  only.  I  put 
a  mast  into  the  vessel. 

Q.  I  think  you  explained — perhaps  you  might  be  more  definite — the 
mode  by  which  men  who  ship  are  paid  by  fi^h ;  what  is  the  arrange- 
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mentf — A.  The  arrangement  in  my  time,  when  I  was  accustomed  to  go 
in  American  fishing  vessels,  was  this:  Each  ma^n  got  half  of  the  fish  be 
canght  when  landed  in  port ;  he  pays  for  his  own  barrels,  for  half  of  the 
bait,  and  $1  for  the  calling  and  packing  of  the  fisli. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  payment  for  half  of  the  bait,  how  do  you  know 
how  much  bait  each  man  uses  f — A.  The  cost  is  divided  equally.  One 
man  is  sapi>osed  to  consume  as  much  bait  as  another,  as  it  is  hove 
broadcast.    If  he  does  not  use  as  much  it  is  his  own  fault. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  How  about  boarding  the  men  t — A.  The  owner  boards  all ;  he  fur- 
nishes all  supplies.    That  is  my  experience.    There  have  been  cases 
where  it  has  been  a  joint-sitock  affair^  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

By  Mr.ThomsQu: 

Q.  The  ship  boards  the  men  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owner  takes  one-half  the  whole  catch  t— A.  Tea.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  general  way  the  owner  does  not  buy  the  fish.  I  believe  it  is 
sold  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  1854  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  I  was  en- 
gaged  on  a  seiner  to  repair  sails. 

Q.  The  vessel  had  come  to  Port  Daniel  f — ^A.  It  had  come  into  Bay 
Ohaleurs.    I  was  engaged  a  few  days  repairing  sails. 

Q.  They  landed  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sails  repaired  t — A. 
They  took  me  on  board  and  moved  off  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  at  the 
same  time.    They  did  not  take  any  fish  during  my  time  on  board. 

Q.  Then  you  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  her  in  1854  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  a  great  number  of  American  veasels 
were  fishing  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  that  year  ? — A.  Should  say  the  number 
would  be  from  200  to  300  in  1853. 

Q.  In  1855  how  many  were  there!— A.  I  believe  200  or  300,  probably 
in  that  quarter ;  probably  600  in  the  gulf.  They  told  me  there  were 
about  600  inside  of  Canso. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  an  American  fishing  vessel  that  year  t — A. 
I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  American  fishing  vessels  fish  much  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  t — A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Still  within  the  three-mile  limits,  I  suppose  f — A.  Mostly  within 
three  miles. 

Q.  All  mackerel  fishers,  I  suppose? — A.  Ohiefly;  no  American  cod 
fishermen  came  inside  except  for  bait  and  water. 

Q.  In  1856,  were  there  many  t— A.  About  the  usual  number. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  yourself  t— A.  No  further  than  assisting 
them  to  make  repairs  when  they  came  into  harbor. 

Q.  In  1857,  what  was  the  number  t— A.  The  same  number — about  the 
same. 

Q.  In  1858?— A.  I  think  on  the  whole,  up  to  1860  or  1862,  it  was  about 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  We  pass  then  to  1863.— A.  In  1863 1  could  not  say  the  number,  for 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1864 f — A.  The  same;  I  was  away  from  home. 

Q.  In  1865  ?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  In  1866 1— A.  The  same. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  in  1867  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  the  usual  number  that  year! — A.  There 
were  more  than  there  had  been  during  the  last  three  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 
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Q.  Yoa  had  been  away  daring  three  years  ? — A.  Kot  out  of  the  bay, 
bat  away  from  my  own  place. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  would  there  be  in  the  bay  in  1867  !— A.  From 
300  to  400. 

Q.  Inside  Bay  Chaleurst-^A.  Yes }  I  have  seeti  250  lying  at  anchor 
in  Port  Daniel  Bay,  and  as  many  more  at  Pasi)ebiac  on  the  same  day. 
Paspebiac  is  eighteen  miles  fh)m  Port  Daniel  on  the  Oanada  side.  I 
could  not  say  they  were  all  A  merican  vessels.  There  might  be  three- 
fourths  American,  more  or  less.  At  this  time  Nova  Scotia  vessels  began 
to  increase.  There  might  be  one-quarter  or  one-half  Nova  Scotia  ves- 
sels, I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  an  American  Ashing- vessel  by  her  rigf — A. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  vessels  from  about  Lunenburg  and  Liver- 
pool have  resembled  American  fishing- vessels  very  much.  They  rig  the 
same,  and  they  cruise  so  much  together  that,  unless  you*  talk  with  the 
captains  and  crews,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  Americans. 

Q.  In  1867  you  say  there  were  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay, 
but  you  cannot  say  how  many  were  Americans  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not 
say.  I  have  seen  250  vessels  lying  in  Port  Daniel  Harbor  alone,  and 
25  of  them  might  be  Nova  Scotia  vessels. 

Q.  And  a  large  number  more  lying  close  to  Paspebiac  f — A.  A  num- 
ber more  at  Paspebiac  on  the  same  day,  because  I  came  ftom  Paspebiac 
on  the  same  day. 

Q.  During  that  year  did  they  all  fish  inshore  as  usual  f--A.  Most  in- 
shore. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  trouble  them  that  year  t— A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  t — A.  A  number  of  vessels  took  out  licenses 
that  year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  In  1868  how  many  t— A.  Quite  a  number  in  1868 ;  I  could  not  say 
the  exact  number.  Most  of  them  in  1868  kept  down  about  Gasp^  ^ 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them  at  the  head  of  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  average  catch  was  in 
1867  and  1868 1— A.  Only  by  information  received  from  others. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  the  vessels  took  t— A.  About  250  barrels  as  an 
average ;  that  is  not  for  the  season,  it  is  for  a  trip. 

Q.  Did  they  go  more  than  one  trip  f — A.  A  large  minority  make  two 
trips. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  average  for  the  season  f— A.  That  would 
be  500  barrels  for  the  season.  The  first  trip  would  be  shorter ;  for  the 
last  trip  they  would  occupy  longer  time  in  taking  a  fare. 

Q.  But  they  would  be  better  fish  f — A.  Yes ;  better  fish  and  more 
valuable. 

Q.  What  about  1869  f— A.  Fishermen  were  beginning  to  fall  off  a 
trifie. 

Q.  Why  J  from  the  scarcity  of  fish  ot  the  ffear  of  cutters  t— A.  In  our 
quarter. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  fear  of  cutters  or  because  the  fish  had  become 
scarce  t — A.  Gutters  were  still  cruising,  but  most  of  the  vessels  had 
taken  out  licenses ;  at  least  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  fish  as  plentiful  in  1869 1— A.  Yes,  on  our  own  shore.  Our 
own  people  found  them  as  plentiful. 

Q.  They  made  good  catches  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  American  vessels  did  not  fre- 
quent the  bay  in  as  large  numbers  as  previously  t — A.  They  stated  to 
me  that  they  found  fish  more  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  shores. 
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Q.  It  was  not  necessary  then  to  come  so  far  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  1870? — A.  There  was  a  large  number  of  American 
vessels  on  our  shores.    The  catch  in  a  general  way  was  pretty  fair. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  t-^A.  I  can  only  say  from 
report.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  doing  pretty  well ;  they  had  their 
usual  fare. 

Q.  About  500  barrels  in  the  season  T — A.  Yes ;  there  were  several 
seiners  that  season  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  year  you  had  seen  seiners  there  T — A.  I  had 
seen  seiners  10  or  15  years  before. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  you  remember  seeing  seiners  1 — A.  In  1851 
and  1852  on  the  northern  coast. 

Q.  Were  the  seines  used  close  to  the  shore  f — A.  In  1851 1  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  seiner  seining  inshore  at  Seven  Islands. 

Q.  Where  are  Seven  Islands  T — A.  In  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north 
side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Labrador  coast ! — A.  Inside  of  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands. 

Q.  You  did  seine-fishing  there  ! — A.  Yes  ;  with  a  draught  seine ;  not 
a  purse  seine. 

Q.  Did  you  take  much  fish  there  t — A.  They  take  very  large  catches 
of  fish  with  it  when  they  can  approach  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  seine  to  land  t— A.  They  land  the  seine. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  seining — did  they  take  more 
fish  than  they  wanted  to  keep  t — A.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  the  case. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  the  fish  which  come  inshore  are  a  large  class 
of  fish.  One  seine  was  enough  to  load  two  or  three  vessels,  perhaps, 
in  a  couple  of  days.  They  loaded  them  as  fast  as  the  crew  could  cure 
them,  so  much  so  that  the  master  had  loaded  his  own  and  another  ves- 
sel, and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  not  been  driven  off  by  a  gov- 
ernment cruiser. 

Q.  In  1871  was  the  number  of  vessels  fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  as  large 
as  usual  f — ^A.  I  only  s^w  one  vessel,  a  seiner. 

Q.  A  purse  seiner  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  take  many  t — A.  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Was  that  a  bad  year  for  fish  ? — A.  Yes  5  we  caught  no  mackerel ; 
not  even  for  bait. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that:  did  the  mackerel  alter  their  ways, 
or  were  they  frightened  off! — A.  They  alter  their  ways  and  migrate  to 
other  shores ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  frequent  seining  on  the  shores. 
Frequent  seining  will  drive  them  off  or  destroy  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  the  fishing  in  1872 1 — A.  In  1872 
there  was  considerable  fishing,  but  I  was  not  connected  with  fishing 
that  season.    I  know  considerable  fish  was  caught. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1873  ! — ^A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Eighteen  seventy  four  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  good  year  ! — A.  It 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good  year  for  fish. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  be  engaged  in  it  in  the  bay 
tliat  year  t — A.  I  could  not  say.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect  they  were  not  as 
numerous  as  previously ;  not  on  our  shores ;  most  of  them  had  kept 
down. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  mackerel  were  not  so  numerous  ? — A.  In  1375 
and  1876  we  got  none. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mackerel  not  being  there  in  1875  and 
18761 — A.  For  the  same  reason  as  I  have  given  before — too  much  sein* 
ing. 
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Q.  You  have  seen  purse-seining  going  on  t — A.  Yes.  I  bave  assisted 
them. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Oommission  what  parse-seiners  dot — A. 
When  a  vessel  has  a  seine  and  can  fall  in  with  a  sufficient  body  of  fish  they 
lower  two  boats.  The  seine  is  generally  130  fathoms  long  by  11  fathoms 
deep,  and  is  intended  to  be  drawn  together  at  the  bottom  and  also  in 
the  center,  at  the  two  extreme  ends.  The  seine  is  furnished  with  lead 
sinkers  and  sinks  itself.  Consequently,  if  the  fish  make  a  run  to  the 
circle,  which  they  invariably  do,  they  cannot  get  out,  and  the  seine  is 
drawn  together,  and  the  fish  are  captured  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  captured  at  one  time  in  a  seine  f — A.  I  have  seen 
180  barrels  taken  from  a  seine. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  be  fish  which  would  not  be  used  t — A. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  fish  would  not  be  marketable. 

Q.  A  good  number  of  the  mackerel  would  be  too  small  t — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  what  I  mean ;  they  are  not  marketable,  because  they  are  too  small. 
There  will  be  herring  taken  with  them  often. 

Q.  How  do  they  take  fish  out  of  the  seine  t — A.  If  the  weather  per- 
mits, they  will  thrust  the  seine  along  side  the  vessel ;  if  not,  they  will 
take  the  fish  out  with  boats — the  seiners'  boats  are  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats  are  they  f  ^A.  Something  like  whale  boats, 
but  larger  and  flatter,  and  made  very  buoyant. 

Q.  Are  they  flaM>ottomed  f — A.  Not  altogether  flat,  but  much  flatter 
than  boats  generally  are.  They  are  intended  to  carry  heavy  loads.  I 
should  say  each  boat  would  carry  25  barrels  of  fish. 

Q.  Would  they  take  the  fish  out  of  the  seine  with  a  dip-net  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  separate  them  in  the  dip-net  or  throw  them  all  into 
the  boat  f — A.  They  separate  them  on  board  the  vessel. 

Q  Those  fish  which  are  not  marketable  they  throw  overboard,  I  pre- 
sume?— A.  They  are  thrown  overboard  if  there  is  no  stranger  along- 
side to  get  them.  They  would  not  destroy  them  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  to  people  who  would  take  them. 

Q.  That  is  a  regular  occurrence  f — A.  Yes.  They  can  make  no  use 
of  them,  except  for  bait.  They  sometimes  grind  them  for  bait  Fre- 
quently they  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  get  a  catch  with  a 
seine.  Most  of  the  seiners  are  also  prepared  to  take  the  fish  with  lines, 
and  they  bave  also  another  mode  of  seining.  A  vessel  will  sometimes 
come  to  anchor  and  get  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  about  her. 

Q.  They  throw  bait  out  to  get  the  mackerel  round  them  f — A.  Yes. 
There  may  be  a  heavy  body  of  mackerel  round,  but  they  may  not  bite. 
They  will  sweep  a  seine  around  the  vessel,  if  the  weather  admits  of  it, 
and  inclose  a  large  school  of  mackerel,  allowing  a  sufficient  extent  of 
the  seine  for  the  vessel  to  drift  out  of  it.  Then  they  will  close  up  the 
seine.    They  will  not  lose  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fish. 

Q.  When  the  fish  are  taken,  those  not  marketable  are  thrown  over- 
board f — A.  They  are  invariably  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  dead  I — A.  Yes;  mackerel  die  quickly. 

Q.  Suppose  a  seine  took  500  barrels  at  one  haul,  how  many  would  not 
be  marketable  ?— A.  It  is  possible  the  whole  might  be. 

Q.  It  would  be  exceptional  if  the  whole  were  marketable  f — A.  It  is 
not  generally  the  case,  but  it  is  possible  they  might  be.  I  am  not  an 
experienced  seiner,  but  I  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  would  be  thrown  away  as  useless  ?— 
A.  One-fourth  at  least. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  fishing? — A.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
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all  kinds  of  fish.    If  joa  destroy  the  yooDg  fish  it  is  like  catting  down 
the  young  forest. 

Q.  In  1875  and  76  were  purse-seines  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  purse-seining  if  continued 
two  or  three  years  more  f — A.  It  would  ruin  the  fishing-grounds  alto- 
gether for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  Canadian  fishermen  hare  the  right 
to  enter  American  waters  to  fish.  Do  you  estimate  that  as  a  great 
boon  t — A.  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  any  Canadian  vessel  ever  went  there 
to  fish.  I  don't  refer  to  Nova  Scotia  vessels.  I  never  knew  of  a  Cana- 
dian vessel  going  there. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  that  t— A.  None  whatever  to  us. 

Q.  You  have  fish  at  your  own  doors  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  transshipment,  have  you  heard  any 
American  captains  speak  of  the  value  of  that  right  f— A.  I  have  heard 
American  captains  say  it  would  save  daring  the  season  one  trip;  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  make  three  trips  provided  they  had  the  right 
of  transshipment.  I  am  positive  of  that,  because  Captain  Watson,  be- 
fore the  Be^procity  Treaty  was  in  force,  transshipped  at  Arichat,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  gone  to  Gloucester,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fit  up  again.  He  told  me  in  the  following 
spring  it  was  a  great  advantage  being  able  to  transship.  I  don't  km>w 
how  the  law  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Does  not  the  right  of  transshipment,  besides  gaining  another  trip, 
enable  the  vessels  to  take  advantage  of  a  rising  market  f — A.  Yes ;  par- 
t  icularly  since  the  telegraph  is  in  operation  and  the  Intercolonial  Bail- 
way.  8ome  few  years  ago  when  American  fishermen  came  to  our  place 
they  complained  that  they  could  not  get  news  from  home  for  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks.  Two  days  before  I  left  home  a  seiner  came  and  went  to 
the  telegraph-office,  telegraphed  to  the  owners,  and  received,  in  two 
hours,  his  instructions  from  Salem. 

Q.  The  fish  promise  to  be  plentiful  this  year  on  your  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  seiner,  you  say,  has  already  come  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  left  home  it  was  early  for  mackerel  fishers  to  make  their 
appearance  t — A.  Not  earlier  than  in  some  previous  years.  They  used 
to  come  about  1st  July. 

Q.  You  left  home  about  the  commencement  of  the  season  f — A.  He 
said  he  had  then  260  barrels  on  board. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  schooner  t-*A.  A  schooner  between  90  and  100 
tons. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  would  she  carry! — A.  He  said  she  would  carry 
400  barrels. 

Q.  He  commenced  fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  then?— A.  He  did  not  say 
he  had  caught  them  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Had  he  commenced  fishing  there  t — A.  He  said  he  had  caught 
them  between  Miscou  and  Escnmlnac,  on  the  New  Brunswick  coast, 
fie  did  not  say  whether  inshore  or  outside. 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  schooners  were  kept  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  do  you  think  they  would  prosecute  mackerel  fishing  at  all  f — A. 
They  might  for  a  short  time :  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  fail,  if 
obliged  to  keep  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  their  fares  f— A.  They  might,  for  a  ftew 
weeks;  it  is  possible  the  mackerel  might  play  offshore.  But  I  don't 
think  they  would  get  fares.  I  believe  it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  par- 
ties to  go  into  the  business  if  not  allowed  to  come  inshore  to  fish.  I 
don't  think  it  could  be  carried  on. 
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Q.  Even  if  the  right  to  go  inshore  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  was  given, 
bnt  the  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  our  other  inshore  fisheries, 
do  yon  tfaink  any  prudent  man  would  conduct  the  business  at  ^11 1 — A. 
Many  of  the  captains  state  it  is  difficult  enough  as  it  is,  and  be  allowed 
to  fish  inshore  along  the  Whole  coast.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  know 
what  tbey  would  be  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing inshore  t — A.  They  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  privileges  they 
can  obtain. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  single  man  say  it  was  not  so  f — A.  Not  of  the 
fishermen ;  not  of  the  masters  of  vessels  or  of  any  of  the  crews. 

Q.  They  all  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  excluded  altogether,  and  the  inshore  fisheries 
were  reserved  entirely  for  Canadians,  would  you  be  better  off  than  with 
a  free  market  in  the  United  States  f  Suppose  the  Americans  were  kept 
out,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  Canadians  f — A.  Our  fishing  ground 
would  be  protected  and  our  fish  would  increase.  In.  a  short  time  our 
people  would  enter  into  the  business  themselves ;  and  as  for  the  market, 
the  consumers  must  have  them  and  would  buy  them. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  out  of  the  inshore 
fisheries,  and  the  United  States  imposed  a  duty  of  $2  or  $3  per  barrel, 
woaldyou  be  better  or  worse  off! — A.  Better  off,  for  the  coniumers 
would  pay  the  duties,  if  levied. 

Q.  You  would  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  that? — A.  I  would  be  quite 
satisfied  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  generally! — A.  That  is  the  opinion  generally. 
I  represent  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors;  all  those  engaged  in  fishing. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  magistrate  there  f — A.  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  You  are  a  prominent  man  there,  and  you  say  you  represent  the 
general  opinion? — A.  I  represent  the  general  opinion.  I  would  not 
have  been  here,  except  that  it  was  the  wish  of  my  neighbors  that  I 
should  oome. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  request  of  your  neighbors,  and  to  represent  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  you  came  f — ^A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  How  do  the  American  fishermen  behave  on  your  coast  f — A.  In  a 
general  way,  as  far  as  the  Americans  themselves  are  concerned,  I  find 
them  sociable,  friendly,  and  courteous,  but  their  vessels  are  manned  by 
crews  of  all  nationalities.  The  American  colors  cover  many  characters, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  depredations,  and  very  serious  ones,  com- 
mitted by  men  on  board  of  American  vessels;  but  I  never  had  cause  to 
lay  a  charge  against  any  American. 

Q.  Bnt  to  the  lawless  acts  of  the  crews  you  do  object  T — A.  There 
are  many  instances  of  rascally  conduct  on  our  shores.  They  have  often 
torn  up  bridges  on  our  highways  and  barred  them.  They  have  also  ab- 
ducted young  women. 

Q.  Do  they  tear  up  the  bridges  to  prevent  pursuit? — A.  They  tear  up 
the  bridges  and  barricade  them  from  actual  mischief  and  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  by  Americans,  they  have 
to  oome  to  our  shores  for  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  carry  on  the  business  of  cod-fishing  without  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  to  our  shores  for  bait  f — A.  It  is  possible  they  might  do 
so,  but  they  would  be  at  a  very  great  expense.  It  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  any  American  fisherman  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishing 
on  our  coasts  without  being  able  to  come  in  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  for  cod  must  be  fresh  f— A.  Yes.  ^         , 
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Q.  And  the  bait  for  mackerel  is  saltf — A.  Yes;  bat  sometimes  fresh 
bait  will  do. 

Q.  Ilk  your  judgment,  they  cannot  get  along  with  cod-fishing  without 
fresh  bait,  and  they  cannot  obtain  that  without  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing Canadian  shores  for  itt — A.  Yes;  or  running  back  a  long  distance. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  loss  of  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  proportion  of  the  catch  outside ;  what 
would  the  catch  outside  amount  to  as  compared  with  that  inside  the 
limits  f — A.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
might  be  caught  outside,  but  not  more.  As  I  before  stated,  the  heaviest 
catch  that  1  have  known  was  taken  outside;  that  was  in  one  of  our  bays, 
and  that  was  an  isolated  case. 

Q.  That  was  taken  in  a  bay ;  you  never  knew  such  a  catch  made  out- 
side in  the  gulf? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  At  the  early  part  of  the  season,  you  say,  yon  catch  cod  suitable  for 
the  market  inshore,  but  as  the  season  advances  the  fish  begin  to  move 
out  into  deep  water  and  sometimes  run  ibr  other  kinds  of  bait.  About 
what  time  is  it  that  the  codfish  move  out! — ^A.  At  different  times  dif- 
ferent baits  come  in.  It  might  be  that  the  first  fish  which  approach  our 
shore  might  remain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  then  move  off  shore 
again  for  other  bait.  That  is,  the  fish  would  approach  perhaps  on  1st 
June,  and  they  might  remain  till  July ;  some  time  in  July,  perhaps  on 
5th  or  6th,  then  that  bait  would  be  gone.  They  would  not  follow  that 
bait,  but  move  off  shore,  perhaps,  for  a  while,  and  then  approach  again 
and  take  other  bait. 

Q.  There  are  always  some  codfish  inside  t—^A.  At  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  August  the  fish  are  not  close  inshore.  They  are  perhaps  three 
or  four  miles  off  as  a  general  thing,  but  not  for  a  long  time,  only  per- 
haps a  few  days,  and  then  are  inshore  again. 

Q.  And  then  out  again f — A.  No;  they  remain  then  for  a  length  of 
time  inshore.  That  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fish  on  the  outer  banks ; 
they  don't  come  inshore,  but  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  banks  off  the  coast? — A.  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phant. 

Q.  These  fish  that  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in,  they  come  in  f — A. 
They  never  remain  off  shore  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

Q.  Some  stay  for  a  length  of  time  t — A.  A  great  deal  longer  inshore 
than  offshore,  because  they  must  have  bait,  and  they  will  come  after 
the  bait.  Take  Bay  Chaleurs.  There  there  are  seasons  when  the  fish- 
ing is  best  in  the  center  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  seasons  are  those  f — A.  Late  in  the  fall,  late  in  September, 
October,  and  November.    It  is  best  then. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  followed  mackerel  fishing  in  autumn  beyond  your 
own  coast  f — A.  Not  beyond  our  own  coast,  except  in  one  instance  when 
I  fished  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  never  followed  them  beyond  British  waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  could  say  nothing  as  to  the  condition,  quantity,  and  value  of 
mackerel  in  American  waters,  after  they  leave  here  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
mackerel  brought  into  market  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Late  in  autumn? — A.  Late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  offal ;  do  you  refer  principally  to 
offal  thrown  overboard  by  cod  fishers  or  by  mackerel  fishers  ? — ^A.  Both. 

Q.  To  one  more  than  to  another  ? — A.  We  will  speak  of  the  mackerel 
fishing,  if  you  please.    If  mackerel  are  taken  in  large  quantities  close 
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to  the  shore,  and  vessels  are  lying  at  anchor,  and  they  heave  large  quan- 
tities of  offal  overboard,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  our  fisheries. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  smell  it  two  miles  at  sea  t 
— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  evidence  reads  one  or  two  miles. — A.  I  might  have  said  one 
or  two  miles.  I  recollect  something  of  that;  but  I  might  venture  to  say 
one  mile  at  least. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  swear  that  you  could  smell  it  two  miles  dis- 
tant?— A.  Not  two  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  printed  in  the  record,  *'  for  one 
or  two  miles''! — A.  Ko;  one  mile. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  could  you  smell  that  one  mile  away  t — A. 
July  and  August. 

Q.  In  the  following  spring  t — A.  It  would  not  continue  there  at  that 
time.    Tbe  tide,  ice,  and  snow  would  have  carried  it  off  before  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  offal  thrown  overboard  would  be  injurious  to 
mackerel  fry! — A.  I  say  still  it  will  injure  the  fry. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  say  you  could  smell  it  one  mile  off  after  a 
strong  tidet — A.  Not  after  a  heavy  tide. 

Q.  Not  after  it  had  been  frozen  up  for  seven  months  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Still  you  think  it  would  be  there? — A.  It  would  have  done  all  the 
injury  to  the  fry  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  offal  would  have  passed  away? — A.  It  would 
have  passed  away  in  six  or  seven  months,  but  not  early  enough  to  have 
protected  the  young  fry.    The  fry  would  be  amongst  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  or  months  after  coming  to  life  are  they  called 
fry? — A.  They  are  fry  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Q.  How  long  wUl  they  take  to  attain  that  length? — A.  Half  of  the 
summer  season. 

Q.  You  think  the  effect  of  the  offal  would  last  during  the  summer 
season? — ^A.  Half  the  summer  season,  because  it  would  wash  into  the 
sand,  and  it  is  washing  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time.  It  would 
be  affected  by  the  salt  sea  sand,  but  not  sufficiently  in  a  short  time  to 
prevent  injury  being  done. 

Q.  You  have  investigated  the  subject  ? — A.  I  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  if  the  fish  do  not  grow  well,  strong,  and  fat, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  offal  ? — A.  If  I  am  drawing  a  seine  in  shore,  where 
small  fish  are  abundant,  and  I  take  a  quantity  of  fish  which  are  half 
dead  and  not  able  to  exert  themselves,  I  consider  these  fish  are  sick. 

Q.  Now  you  want  a  diagnosis,  an  examination  of  the  fish,  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  cause  of  the  sickness ;  how  do  you  do  that  ? — A.  I  am 
giving  my  opinion  on  oath.  My  opinion  is  that  this  sickness  is  caused 
by  offal  thrown  overboard  at  these  places. 

Q.  Some  of  the  fish  might  have  been  taken  in  seines,  and  not  quite 
killed,  but  left  in  an  imperfect  state? — A.  I  assure  you  that  small  fish 
of  that  description  once  seined  will  never  be  seined  again. 

Q.  You  mean  they  cannot  live? — A.  They  will  not  be  found  alive. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  sickness  among  fish  except  offal  ? — A. 
There  probably  may  be,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  on  our  shores. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  no  other  cause  of  sickness  talked  about  except 
offal  ? — A.  I  have  heard  other  causes  mentioned  in  regard  to  southern 
waters  up  rivers,  but  as  regards  the  ocean  such  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  When  you  come  into  shallow  water  and  find  all  sort's  of  fish,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  you  attribute  the  indifferent  fish  to  the  fact  that 
some  time  before  there  had  been  some  offal  thrown  overboard  ? — A.  If 
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a  heavy  slide  takes  place  from  the  banks  of  one  of  our  large  rivers, 
where  fish  are  abundant,  it  is  iiyurioas  to  them. 

Q.  To  their  health  f — A.  Yes ;  it  impregnates  the  water  and  makes  it 
unwholesome  for  the  fish,  and  they  will  die. 

Q.  Do  you  think  fish  are  ever  mistaken  aboat  their  food  and  get 
food  of  a  kind  injurious  to  them  f — A.  I  don't  think  fish  do.  They  take 
different  baits;  but  I  don't  know  that  they  ever  take  anything  foreign. 

Q.  May  they  not  take  a  certain  kind  of  bait  too  late  f  There  are  sea- 
sons  in  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  boys  get  sick  from  eating  green  melons  f— A.  The  cases 
are  not  the  same.  The  ox  eats  hay,  the  horse  eats  oats,  but  you  don't 
see  an  animal  eat  fruit  that  is  not  wholesome.  You  don't  find  that  with 
animals  or  fishes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  theory,  and  you  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  sickness 
of  fish  except  the  fact  of  oftal  having  been  thrown  overboard  f — A.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  cause,  for  I  am  not  sufficiently 
posted  in  science  and  natural  history  on  the  matter.  I  think  offal  does 
the  injury.    I  have  sworn  to  that,  and  I  think  so  still. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  opinion  generally  expressed  by  the  fishermen 
of  your  neighborhood  f — ^A.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  for  many  years. 

Q.  Perhaps  stronger  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  f — A.  We  on 
our  shore  are  prohibited,  and  the  penalty  is  a  heavy  fine,  from  throwing 
offal  into  our  rivers,  or  waters,  or  ocean. 

Q.  What  do  your  big  vessels  do  ? — A.  I  mean  the  fishermen  on  our 
shores. 

Q.  You  have  some  schooners  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  there  are 
schooners  fishing  on  banks. 

Q.  Take  the  schooners  owned  in  Prince  Edward  Island— forty  of 
them  f — ^A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  are  a  number  of 
lobster  establishments  round  the  coast  which  pay  $1  per  barrel  for  cod's 
heads  for  bait ;  and  they  may  take  them  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  vessels  of  70  tons  would  bring  in  the  offal  daily  f — 
A.  I  don't  suppose  so.  I  say  lobster  establishments  pay  9 1  per  barrel 
for  cod's  heads  for  bait  for  lobsters,  and  the  vessels  may  be  prepared 
to  take  them  there  and  get  that  amount,  which  would  buy  their  salt. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  there  are  40  schooners  of  60  tons  each  at  Prince 
Kdward  Island  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  !*— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  least  idea  that  they  go  to  shore  every  day  to  get  rid 
of  their  offal  f — A.  They  might  fish  30  or  50  miles  from  land  and  that 
would  alter  the  case.  We  are  not  supposing  that  mackerel  fry  or  cod 
fry  are  outside  40  or  50  miles.  I  never  knew  it.  I  know  that  mackerel 
spawn  float;  at  tl^e  same  time  they  go  into  the  sand  again. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  are  forbidden,  do  you  mean  beyond  three  miles 
of  the  shore  f — A.  If  it  Is  known  by  our  fishery  overseer  that  any  fish- 
ing-boats along  our  shore  beave  offal  overboard,  they  would  be  fined. 

Q.  They  keep  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  They  sometimes 
go  beyond. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  f — A.  Not  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  do  they  go  to  fish  in  the  fall  f— A.  They  go  four  or  five  miles 
out  late  in  the  Ml. 

Q.  What  for  !— A.  They  get  better  fish— codfish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Prince  Edward  Island  men  ever  do  that  f — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  island  fishing. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  daring  the  excitement  of  this  pending  question 
that  you  stated  this  offal  matter  pretty  strongly  I — A.  I  only  stated 
what  is  the  general  opinion  along  our  whole  coast. 
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Q.  That  has  been  fostered  f — A.  That  has  been  so  understood  for 

years,  because  I  state  to  you  that  the  government  has  prohibited  the 

heaving  of  offal  overboaM  near  the  shores.    1  have  not  stated  that  the 

.Americans  or  any  other  parties  have  heaved  offal  overboard  outside  at 

*^  ^reat  distance.    I  have  stated  that  they  have  heaved  it  within  our 

s'ff^^^^and  that  this  is  injurious  to  fishing. 

Q.  The  only  offal  you  speak  of  is  that  thrown  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore  f — A.  On  the  Banks  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  fishing. 

Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  f — A.  From  11  to  13  fathoms. 

Q.  Did  the  offal  sink  to  the  bottom  t — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  set  of  the  sea  over  it  and  the  commotion 
below  the  surface,  the  offal  remains,  and  is  injurious,  there  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  causes  an  effluvia,  but  I  think  that  fish  glut  themselves  on 
it  to  the  injury  of  the  fishermen. 

Q.  The  fish  eat  itt— A.  Undoubtedly  they  do — that  is,  codfish. 

Q.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  that  fish  do  not  make  mis- 
takes  about  their  food  f  — A.  Cod  will  eat  a  piece  of  themselves  when  it 
is  fresh. 

Q.  It  is  kept  in  barrels  for  some  little  time.  I  think  yon  said  yester- 
day that  codfish  eat  the  offal  f — A.  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  them  sick  T — A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  does» 
Anything  that  gluts  itself  will  become  sick. 

Q.  They  eat  the  offal  f — A.  They  may  eat  the  offal,  but  not  any  other 
foreign  substance. 

Q.  Tou  dont  know  that  they  eat  the  offal  f— A.  Yes.  I  have  caught 
fish  with  portions  of  offal  in  them. 

Q.  Were  they  sick  t — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  they  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  general  bad  year  for  mackerel  t — A.  1864-65, 
I  believe. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  bad  year,  was  it  t — A.  It  might  not  have  been  a  bad 
year  generally  for  the  mackerel  fleet  at  large ;  it  was  so  in  our  quarter. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that!— A.  I  believe  in  1865-'6t«  the 
oiackerel  were  scarcer  than  they  had  been  for  some  time^  at  the  same 
time  they  were  a  large  quality  and  splendid  fish. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  absence  of  fish  in  your  part  of  the 
Dominion  that  year! — A.  To  the  excessive  seining  that  had  taken  place 
on  our  shores. 

Q.  Prior  to  1866.    Do  you  mean  purse  seining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  your  coast  or  on  the  American  coast  T — A.  On 
our  coast. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  the  fish  were  intercepted? — A.  I  mean  that 
the  Americans  seined  them  there. 

Q.  In  your  waters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  produced  a  short  catch  of  fish  on  your  coast  that 
year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  there  that  year? — A.  Not  so  many 
as  usual,  but  more  seiners. 

Q.  Why  were  others  not  there?  Do  you  suppose  they  got  intelli- 
gence about  the  scarcity  of  fish,  and  so  few  vessels  went  up? — A.  They 
probably  found  the  fish  otherwise  and  took  them  with  lines.  You  will 
find  they  can  get  them  with  lines  sometimes  when  they  cannot  with 
seines. 

Q.  American  vessels  did  not  come  to  your  coasts? — A.  Some  few  did. 

Q.  So  the  absence  of  the  American  fishermen  as  a  main  thing  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  absence  of  the  fish ;  how  do  you  account  for 
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that! — A.  It  is  generally  supposed  tbat  when  the  fish  are  not  on  the 
ground  some  portion  of  the  fleet  is  aware  of  it,  so  that  the  fleet  will  not 
rush  on  the  ground  where  the  flsh  is  scarce. 

Q.  Do  your  people  go  mackerel-flshing  much  t  —A.  Not  to  any  extent 

Q.  How  was  the  cod-catch  that  year? — A.  About  the  same  as  usual 

Q.  In  cod-fishing  have  you  good  and  bad  years,  or  is  it  about  an 
average  every  year! — A.  This  year  is  an  exception.  We  have  the  best 
fishing  this  year  we  have  had  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  In  cod 7 — A.  Yes;  and  mackerel  are  more  abundant  than  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  last  yeart— 
A.  I  saw  one  only. 

Q.  In  1875!— A,  Some  few. 

Q.  In  1874 1 — ^A.  They  were  pretty  well  on  the  coast  in  1874. 

Q.  Was  1874  a  good  year  for  fishT — A.  Probably,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  speak  of  1874  as  being  a  prolific  year  for  fish, 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  1873-'72t— A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  change  which  has  been  going  ont 
I  suppose  it  has  always  been  that  mackerel  will  be  abundant  on  your 
coast  one  year  and  scarce  another  year,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
causes  to  which  to  attribute  it! — A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  explain. 
My  early  experience  with  mackerel  on  our  coast  was  this :  they  were 
that  abundant  that  men  and  women  and  children,  as  young  as  5  and  6 
years,  were  out  catching  mackerel ;  and  these  young  people  would  take 
all  the  way  from  150  to  300  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  ■  That 
was  through  the  whole  season :  since  the  Americans  have  frequented 
•ours  coasts  in  such  large  numbers  such  a  thing  as  going  ont  to  catch 
mackerel  in  that  way  is  not  known.  We  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  large  catches  of  such  a  number  of  foreign  vessels  and  the 
seining  are  the  cause,  and  only  cause,  of  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
our  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  fishermen  multiply  so  fast  that  yoa  have 
such  a  large  fleet,  all  doing  their  utmost  to  catch  fish,  that  that  must 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  fisheries  irrespective  of  the  seining  f — A. 
Not  so  much  as  the  seining.  The  seining  would  be  the  principal  cause 
of  the  diminution. 

Q.  Now  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  nationality  the  people 
are  who  go  to  increase  the  fleet  five  hundred  or  six  hundred — that  is  the 
number  of  fishermen,  is  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  nation- 
ality except  our  own  and  the  Americans  that  go  there. 

Q.  Well,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  any  people  come  there 
having  the  right  to  fish  or  exercise  the  right  without  having  it,  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced,  provided  they  were  equally  skilllul  and  well 
equipped? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  nationality  has  a  right 
except  the  Americans. 

Q.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  if  any  other  people  came  in 
such  number,  as  well  equipped,  as  well  supplied  with  bait,  and  as  skill- 
ful ?  Now,  what  you  want  is  to  have  the  monopoly  for  your  boats?— 
A.  Yes,  very  naturally  we  would  require  to  do  so ;  that  is  my  wish. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  an  error  in  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
allow  vessels  to  come  there  from  the  United  Statos  ? — A.  With  regard 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  criticise  what  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  do. 

Q.  That  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  sickness 
of  ^the  fish  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  strange  idea  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  criticise  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  national 
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treaties.  Whatever  treaties  she  chooses  to  enter  into,  I  think  we,  as 
loyal  subjects,  are  bound  to  abide  by  them.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
bound  to  protect  our  own  rights  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  treaty. 

Q.  You  are  a  free  citizen  and  have  a  vote,  and  it  is  a  part  of  your 
duty  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  have  an  opinion  just  as  we  do  on  our 
side  of  the  border.  You  are  just  as  free  as  we  are.  You  have  a  right  to 
have  an  opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  have  an  opinion.  I  mean  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  opinion,  if  it 
is  not  the  opinion  generally  of  your  people,  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  an 
injustice  to  give  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  come 
to  these  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  Perhaps  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  obtain  an  equivalent  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  to  be  in  free  trade,  was  it  not ! — A,  In  free  trade. 

Q.  Was  not  that  what  you  wanted  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  very  anxious  to  have  free  trade. 

Q.  You  don't  think  your  people  are!  You  come  here  to  represent 
them  as  a  leading  man,  we  are  told.  Well,  the  equivalent  you  expect 
and  desire  is  freedom  of  trade,  is  it  not  f — A.  Well,  to  give  you  an  idea 
bow  anxious  we  are  for  free  trade,  we  had  a  sample  for  some  few  years, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  one  individual  in  our  portion  of  the  Dominion 
gained  one  cent  by  that ;  because  the  only  thing  that  I  saw  that  could 
be  purchased  cheaper  was  liquor }  consequently,  there  were  a  great  many 
more  drunken  people. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  free  trade,  your  impression  is  that  it  would, 
considering  the  liquor  and  everything,  be  rather  injurious  to  your  peo- 
ple T — A.  Well,  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  free  trade  would  be  an  indemnity  f 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  that  now.  I  want  you  to  keep  that  out  of 
your  mind,  as  that  might  give  you  a  bias.  But  do  you  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  free  trade  or  reciprocity  would  be,  on  the  whole,  injuri- 
ous f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  say  that  free  trade  would  do  very 
well }  but  not  a  onesided  free  trade. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  free  trade  there  was  between  1854  and  1866 ;  was 
that  injurious  to  your  people  ? — A,  It  benefited  us  nothing. 

Q.  And  it  did  you  a  good  deal  of  moral  injury!— A.  I  cannot  say  for 
the  moral  injury. 

Q.  Well,  the  rum  f — A.  I  say  that  is  the  only  artilce  that  could  be 
obtained  cheaper. 

Q.  But  you  also  said  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  f — A.  That  was 
the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  experienced  a  great  deal  of  injury  and  no  good.  In  what 
form  did  you  want  compensation  to  come — in  money! — A.  I  do  not 
think  any  money  could  be  an  indemnity  for  the  right  to  these  fisheries. 

Q.  But  if  you  wanted  indemnity  at  all  for  It,  in  what  form  would  you 
have  it!  You  do  not  want  it  in  free  trade  ? — A,  I  would  rather  have  no 
indemnity,  but  let  them  leave  the  fish  alone. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  opposed  to  the  treaty?— A.  lam  personally 
opposed  to  the  treaty ;  understand,  myself  only. 

Q.  Well,  the  people  you  represent,  and  who  asked  you  to  come  here, 
do  thoy  feel  as  you  do  ? — A.  They  do ;  that  is  their  feeling,  and  they 
say  so. 

Q.  But  as  long  as  there  is  money  to  be  paid,  you  have  no  objection  to 
taking  it  f — A.  O,  hand  over.  If  there  is  money  to  be  obtained,  let  us 
have  it. 

Q.  Has  that  subject  been  agitated  among  the  people  ? — A.  It  has  been 
talked  over  very  frequently. 

Q.  Have  there  been  political  meetings! — A.  No.  r^^^^T^ 
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Q.  Bat  from  private  conversation  yon  understand  that  f — A.  Yes ; 
that  is  what  our  merchants  and  fishermen  think. 

Q.  And  they  have  requested  persons  to  come  here  and  represent  their 
views  T— A.  They  did  not  request  me  in  the  first  instance  to  come  here, 
but  when  I  was  called  upon  by  the  proper  authorities  to  know  if  I  would 
come  here,  they  requested  me  to  come. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  when  you  say  **  they  ^  requested  you  ? — A. 
My  neighbors. 

Q.  But  you  were  first  requested  by  the  proper  authorities  f — ^A.  Yes; 
I  was  requested  by  the  proper  authorities  to  come  here. 

Q.  Then  your  neighbors  assented  to  that  t — A.  Yes.  Well,  there 
might  be  some  that  did  not.    I  do  not  say  all. 

Q.  O,  no ;  there  is  rarely  unanimity. — A.  There  might  be  parties  there 
opposed  to  my  coming. 

Q.  There  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  you  in  opinion  f — A. 
There  might  be  parties  that  differed  from  me,  politically  only. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  provinces  that  is  everything,  is  it  not! — A.  It  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  sometimes. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  vessels  that  came  in  under  the 
American  flag.  What  nationality  are  these  people  f  You  say  there  are 
not  many  Americans. — A.  No ;  I  said  there  were  a  great  many  vessels 
in  which  parts  of  the  crew  were  aliens — some  Swedes,  some  Portuguese, 
some  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.    There  may  be  also  some  Nova  Scotians. 

Q.  Manyf — A.  I  have  seen  them  commanding  vessels  that  sailed 
under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  What,  poisoning  your  waters,  &c. !— A.  Well,  they  assist. 

Q.  Well,  many  of  these  that  commit  these  great  crimes  that  yon 
have  spoken  of,  how  do  you  know  whether  they  are  Americans  or  not  f — 
A.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  are  not ;  I  said  I  did  not  blame  the  Amer- 
icans for  that. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  do  not  blame  the  Americans  as  a  people  f — A. 
Well,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  there  are  foreigners  in  those  vessels  who  do 
not  speak  the  English  tongue  f — A.  Yes  \  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Q.  Them  are  are  some  from  the  provinces,  and  some  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  some  from  Sweden,  and  also  Baltic  men  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  Portuguese  who  constitute  parts  of  these 
crews  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  vessels  of  anything  like  similar  size  from  your 
part  ? — A.  No ;  we  have  no  vessels  of  our  own  from  that  quarter ;  but 
I  myself  am  able,  if  I  associate  with  a  crew  of  men  of  distinct  nation- 
alities, to  tell  that  they  are  such. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  distinguish  the  Portuguese,  or  men  from  the  Baltic 
or  Germany,  from  Englishmen  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  also  distinguish  an 
American  from  a  colonist. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  hear  him  talking,  but  at  a  distance ;  for  instance, 
if  a  man  is  running  away  from  a  magistrate,  you  cannot  tell  by  his  run- 
ning!— A.  I  should  say  not. 

By  Hob.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  In  Oasp^  Bay  and  Bay  Ghaleurs,  how  far  out  does  it  freeze  T — A. 
In  Gasp6  Bay  it  freezes  solid  across. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  f — A.  I  think  no  further;  I  think  it  is  drifrice 
beyond  that. 
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Q.  Does  Bay  Ohalears  freeze  aaross  f — A.  No ;  it  is  drifUoe.  1  sap- 
pose  the  ice  might  eater  iuto  Bay  Ohalears  from  the  oorth. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  come  to  that  coantry  f — A.  la  1846. 

Q.  When  did  the  great  mackerel-fishiDg  begia  f — A.  With  the  Ameri- 
cans, aboat  35  or  36  years  ago;  I  have  seea  Americaa  vessels  and 
Americaa  fishermen,  more  or  less,  since  I  have  beea  ia  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Ia  speaking  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  you  say  it  did  yoa  no  good 
in  yoar  neighborhood  ;  that  is  all  yoa  speak  of? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all^ 
my  neighborhood  alone. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  offal,  yoa  say  you  eonld  smell  it  a  mile 
awayT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  whether,  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  lAore  nt^ar 
where  that  offal  has  been  thrown,  it  has  come  auder  yoar  observation 
that  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  among  the  inhabitautsf — A.  Well, 
there  have  been  fevers  along  the  shore  in  many  places ;  but,  uafortu- 
nately,  we  are  not  well  supplied  with  physicians,  and  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  state  what  is  the  cause. 

Q.  Well,  fevers,  at  all  events,  have  prevailed f — A.  Yes;  last  year 
they  prevailed. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  where  this  offal  is  thrown  oat  * — A.  Yes ; 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  offal  has  been  thrown  oat.  Last  year 
that  w}i8  the  case,  and  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Would  you  smell  it  on  shore  as  well  as  seaward  ?«- A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  I  think  that  you  stated  to  me  that  the  Americans  themselves 
agreed  that  it  was  injurious  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  to  them  about  it! — A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  f — A.  They  say  it  is  not  their  affair ;  that  they 
would  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  goldea  egg  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
proit. 

Q.  Do  they  say  that  with  reference  to  seining  as  well  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  remonstrated  with  reference  to  both  f — A.  Yes.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  Captain  Smith,  a  man  from  Truro,  was  commanding  a  vessel 
from  Salem.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  those  subjects.  He  said, 
*'That  is  not  my  affair  at  all ;  my  business  is  fishing;  I  would  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  for  present  profit."  That  was  his  very 
expression. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  judgment,  what  they  are  doing  f— A.  Yes.  Gap- 
tain  Henry  Smith,  that  was  the  man's  name. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  evil  effect  from  this  o£bl  whea  it  goes  down  T 
Does  it  not  kill  those  small  shell-fish  apoa  which  the  cod-fish  and  mack- 
erel feed  f— A.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  allude  tof 

Q.  Well,  the  brit  and  the  shrimp — both.  A.  The  brit  is  not  a  shell- 
fish. I  take  it  to  be  a  marine  insect.  It  is  sometimes  in  great  bunches, 
and  when  the  sea  becomes  very  high  it  will  rise  from  the  bottom. 

Q.  That  is  injured  by  the  offal,  is  it  not  f — A.  tTndoubtedly  so. 

Q.  You  say,  that  probably  Her  Majesty's  Government  expected  to  get 
an  indemnity  when  they  allowed  such  a  valuable  privilege  to  be  given 
over,  and  in  your  opinion  no  money -indemnity  could  compensate  for  the 
ooncession  f — A.  Yes ;  in  my  opinion  it  Is  too  valuable. 

By  Sir  Alexaader  Gait : 
Q.  When  you  speak  of  free  trade  do  you  refer  to  the  Beciprocity  Treaty 
or  to  the  time  whea  the  port  of  Gasp^  was  a  free  portf — ^A.  The  port  of 
Gasp^,  if  I  uaderstaad  aright,  was  a  free  port  a  very  short  time.    It  was 
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merely  for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  government  to  arrange  their  affairs 
for  general  free  trade  into  the  Bay  of  Chalears. 

Q.  But  did  you  refer  in  your  reply  to  the  absolute  free  trade  which 
exists  in  Gasp^  ! — A.  I  refer  to  the  free  trade  thac  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gasp^;  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  district  of  Gaspe. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  period  from  '54  to  '67  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  How  long  was  there  a  free  port  at  Gasp^  f — A.  It  existed,  I  be* 
lieve,  throughout  the  whole  time  of  free  trade.    But  it  was  the  free  port 
of  the  whole  district  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port  t— A.  Yes ;  I 
recollect. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  period  of  time  that  you 
had  free  trade  it  was  no  advantage  to  you  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  That  was  about  from  the  year  1854  to  the  termination  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty!— A.  Well,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  government.  The  part  our  government  took  was 
right  enough,  but  circumstances  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  advant- 
ages. 

Q.  The  time  that  you  say  you  got  no  advantage  was  during  the  period 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  t — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  received 
no  benefit  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  nothing  to  export  except  fish  from  the 
district  ot  Gasp^  t — A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Americans  c^"  me  in  and  destroyed  your  fish  yon  might 
well  say  it  was  no  good  f — A.   , 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Where  is  the  Truro  to  which*  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  it  io 
connection  with  a  Gaptain  Smith  f — A.  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  He  told 
me  that  was  his  native  place.  The  man  is  a  very  worthy  man  so  far  as 
I  know  anything  about  him.  I  merely  state  facts.  I  have  been  very 
nicely  used  by  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  speaking  anything  derogatory 
to  him.  I  am  not  going  to  exonerate  myselt;  should  I  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  I  might  do  the  same  as  he  did  myself  if  I  had  to  make 
a  living  for  my  family  in  that  way. 

No.  12. 

Philip  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  general  commis- 
sion agent  and  agent  for  Lloyds,  in  the  county  of  Gasp^,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  At  Perce,  close  to  Mai  Bay. 
Q.  Your  age?— A.  72. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  county  of  Gasp6 1 — A.  In 
the  district  of  Gasp^  I  have  been  living  upwards  of  32  years. 
Q.  The  most  of  the  time  have  you  been  at  Perce f — A.  No;  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half,  I  was  residing  at  New  Car- 
lisle, io  the  township  of  Bonaventare. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  sea-shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Perce  also? — A.  Yes.  Perce  is  one  of  the  leading  fishing- 
stations  on  the  coast.    In  fact,  it  is  the  head  fishing-station. 

Q.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  entered  your  occupation,  bat  it  has  not 
been  heard  by  the  Commission  ? — A.  It  is  that  of  general  commission 
agent  and  insurance  agent.  I  am  also  agent  for  Lloyds,  the  great  in- 
surance company  of  London. 

Q.  I  think  yoa  have  filled  some  public  office  at  Perce? — A.  I  have 
held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fisheries  of  your 
neighborhood? — A.  I  came  out  for  the  express  purpose,  in  1845,  of 
looking  after  the  fisheries.  I  came  out  as  chief  superintendent  of  the 
Gasp^  Fishery  and  Coal-Mining  Company.  Consequently,  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  if  not  actually  concerned  in  them,  I  have  at 
least  been  always  watching  over  and  attending  to  the  fisheries,  because, 
I  believe,  I  can  say  that  no  man  has  paid  more  attention  to  them  than 
I  have. 

Q.  Was  that  an  English  company  ? — A.  It  was  a  company  formed  in 
London  with  a  capital  of  £150,000  sterling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  not  only  to  observe  but  to  write  your 
observation  of  the  fisheries  ? — A.  I  have.  I  have  written  for  a  long 
time,  and  what  I  have  written  has  appeared  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
papers,  more  particularly  at  the  time  previously  to  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  when  the  menof  war  were  on  the  station. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  engaged  yourself  or  as  agent  of  that  English 
company  in  the  fisheries  ? — ^A.  As  agent  I  have,  but  not  myself  person- 
ally.   As  agent  I  have  been  always  more  or  less  engaged. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  fisheries  have  yon  been  engaged? — A,  In  all  kinds, 
bnt  more  particularly  in  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  that  part  of  the 
gulf  ?— A.  Undoubtedly.  Charles  Kobin  &  Co.  have  their  head  station 
at  Perce.  They  are  the  largest  fishing  concern,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  al- 
most in  British  North  America. 

Q.  Do  any  other  people  trade  in  fish  extensively  in  your  district  ? — A. 
A  great  many. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — A.  Well,  besides  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  there  are 
the  LeBoutillier  Brothers,  also  John  LeBontillier  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  & 
E.  Collas,  Hyman,  and  others.  I  have  a  memorandum.  I  will  read 
them.  (Beads  from  memorandum  as  follows:)  Charles  Bobin  &  Co., 
LeBontillier  Bros.,  J.  &  B.  Collas,  John  LeBoutillier  &  Co.,  Horatio  Le 
Bontillier,  Thos.  Savage,  John  Pauvel,  Jas.  Alexander,  John  LeGresley, 
Wm.  Fming  &  Co.,  Wm.  Hyman,  Michel  LeEsperance,  T.  J.  LaMonta- 
gne,  Blowin  Bros.,  H.  &  S.  Veit,  Robert  Lindsay,  C.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
There  are  a  great  many  others  beside  these,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  houses  that  ship  fish ;  that  send  fish  to  foreign  markets.  There 
are  a  great  many  others  besides  these  engaged  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
but  they  do  not  ship  themselves. 

Q.  They  sell  to  those  parties  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  with  which  these  parties  are  connected  ? 
Is  it  the  United  States  or  some  other? — A.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  partic- 
ularly Brazil. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  much  to  the  United  States?— A.  Nothing.  The 
only  fish  I  have  known  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  thirty- 
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two  years  I  have  been  on  the  coast  has  been  herring — salt  herring.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  being  sent  there. 

Q.  Well,  where  are  these  parties  located ;  they  are  not  all  at  Perce t — 
No ;  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  To  what  extent  of  the  coastf — A.  Yon  might  indicate  on  the  map 
behind  yon  the  extent  of  the  shore  on  which  these  establishments  are 
founded  or  exist  f — A.  (Pointing  to  the  map.)  The  whole  of  Bay  Gha- 
lenrs,  along  the  shore,  and  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  fishery 
extends. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  T — A.  I  should  say  up  to  the  Saguenay.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  farther  point. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  shore ;  what  point  on  the  south  shore  f — A. 
Fp  to  Eiviere  de  Loup.  I  believe  that  is  about  the  extent,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  of  the  operations  of  those  houses  up  that  way. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  houses  located  on  the  north  shore,  or  are  they 
all  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  They  have  establishments  on  the  north 
shore  all  the  way  up  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  but  the  principals  gen- 
erally reside  on  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  places  on  the  north  shore  where 
these  houses  you  have  mentioned  have  establishments  Y — A.  They  Are 
as  follows : 

Eraser  &  Halliday,  John  and  Elias  Collis,  Moisic ;  Thomas  Yibert, 
Shallop  Biver ;  John  LeGros,  Le  Gros  Gove ;  Joseph  Ferguson,  Mabes 

Gove ;  John  and  Elias  Gollas,  Philip  Tousel,  James  Alexander, 

Ferguson,  Sheldrake  Biver;  P.Gouture,  Duck  Greek;  Joseph  Goutnre, 
Gouture's  Gove :  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  Thunder  Biver ;  J.  &  D.  Beck, 
Judge  Benouf,  Jupitagen  Bidge  Point :  LeBoutillier  Bros.,  G.  Bobin  & 
Go.,  Gharles  Jean,  Bambler's  Gove  or  Magpie ;  G.  Bobin  &  Go.,  J.  &  E. 
Gollas,  Glarenoe  Hamilton  &  Go.,  Simeon  Mabe  &  Go.,  James  Beck,  Sir- 
vis  &  Boulanger,  St.  John's  Biver ;  G.  Hamilton  &  Go.,  John  Fauvel, 
John  Vibert,  Peter  Douguay  &  Son,  Long  Point  or  Sand  Point ;  Le 
Boutillier  Bros.,  Esquimaux  Point;  G.  Bobin  &  Go.,  Natashquan ;  G. 
Bobin  &  Go.,  Le  Doeque.  That  makes  thirty  establishments  on  the 
north  shore.    All  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  are  Jerseymen. 

Q.  Are  you  not  yourself  a  Jerseyman  t — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  shape  with  the  fisheries  before  coming 
to  this  country  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  So  you  began  early  in  life  to  be  connected  with  the  fisheries  Y — A. 
I  began  immediately  after  leaving  the  sea.  My  first  entry  into  life  was 
as  a  sailor.  I  have  been  at  sea  five  and  a  half  years.  After  that  I 
went  into  business. 

Q.  What  business  f — A.  Gommission  business,  first  of  all,  in  Jersey. 
On  my  brother  going  out  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  establish  business  there, 
I  then  entered  into  the  fishing  business,  buying  fish,  so  as  to  ship  it  to 
him  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Q.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  all  those  houses  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
along  the  south  and  nortn  shores  were  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  fish  t — 
A.  Yes ;  but  particularly  codfish. 

Q.  They  are  at  a  considerable  distance  ft*om  Newfoundland  1 — A.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  I^ewfoundland,  nothing  whatever. 
We  are  distinct  as  regards  fisheries  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  England 
at  all  ^  as  distinct  as  they  were  part  of  a  foreign  nation,  comparatively 
speaking. 

Q.  Of  all  these  houses  is  there  none  dealing  with  Newfoundland  1 — 
A.  Not  one. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  codfish  are  taken  within  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  f 
— A.  Undonbtedl.v. 

Q.  !Now,  have  you  any  knowledge,  from  your  personal  observation  or 
from  conversation  (not  recently,  but  during  the  whole  course  of  your 
experience),  where  the  codfish  is  generally  taken  in  the  gulf! — A.  By 
far  the  gn-ater  portion  of  the  codtish  is  taken  along  the  shore.  A  very 
considerable  portion  is  likewise  taken  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Which  banks! — A.  For  instance,  Miscou  Banks  and  others  out- 
side— distant  from  the  shore.  The  great  bulk  is  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  called  upon  to  give  an  appropriate  statement  of 
the  proportion  taken  inshore,  within  three  miles  and  outside,  what  pro- 
portion woald  you  put  in  either  division  !-*A.  That  is,  what  proportion 
is  caught  outside  and  inside  ! 

Q.  Yes ;  of  the  whole  quantity  that  is  dealt  with  by  these  houses. — 
A.  Two- thirds  are  caught  inside  and  one-third  outside.  I  will  say  that 
is  about  it.    It  is  imi>o8sible  to  say  exactly. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel,  where  is  the  mackerel  generally  caught ! — 
A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  it  is  in  the  gulf;  but  principally  close  to 
the  shore. 

Q.  If  the  same  question  were  pnt  to  you  what  proportion  is  taken  in 
any  part  of  the  bays  and  what  the  proportion  would  be  of  those  caught 
outside,  what  would  you  say  ! — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  fish- 
ery goes,  irom  close  observation  (for  I  have  always  paid  great  attention 
to  the  fisheries),  1  should  say  decidedly  two- thirds  of  the  mackerel  are 
caught  within  the  three-mile  limit.  Because  there  is  also  another  thing 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideratiou,  which  is  this :  The  great  mack- 
erel fishers  are  the  Americans,  and  when  the  three-mile  limit  existed 
tbey  used  to  come  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  feed  the  fish  and  take 
them  outside  and  then  catch  them.  When  our  people  had  been  for  a 
few  days  or  a  week  catching  fish  for  bait  and  doing  a  little — having, 
perhaps,  a  few  barrels — an  American  schooner  would  come  along  and 
pass  in  between  Bonaveutnre  Island  and  the  mainland  and  strew  the 
bait  there  and  away  they  would  go  oif,  and  you  would  never  see  a  mack- 
erel there  agaiu  that  season. 

Q.  That  is  lor  some  time! — A.  I  have  known  when  it  was  late  in  the 
season  that  you  would  never  see  a  mackerel  there  again.  They  take 
them  all  out.    Every  fi«h  went  out. 

Q.  Well,  have  the  Americans,  during  the  period  of  your  experience, 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  parts  of  the  gulf  where  you  live! — 
A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  American  vessels 
that  came  in,  either  from  your  own  observation  or  from  conversation  ! — 
A.  Of  late  years  very  few  have  come,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  200 
or  300  in  sight  at  one  time.  I  have,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  think,  counted  167  from  my  house  in  the  offing,  which  I  took  to 
be  Americans,  for  this  reason  :  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more 
tidy*  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  they  are  better  looking  vessels,  and 
their  sails  are  so  white,  compared  with  the  British  fishermen,  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  them. 

Q.  You  Counted  107  from  your  house  !^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Over  what  area  !— A.  It  might  be  within  a  distance  of  perhaps 
five  or  six  miles,  because  when  they  are  fishing  mackerel  they  always 
are  close  together.    They  do  not  spread  out  aud  remain  at  a  distance, 
bat  all  keep  together. 
29f 
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Q.  When  you  say  five  or  six  miles,  is  that  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
coast  or  along  the  coast  ? — A.  Along  the  coast. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  do  they  keep  t — A.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  watched  by  the  craisers  they  kept  away,  but  when  there 
were  any  mackerel  one  of  them  would  run  in,  as  I  was  observing  a  little 
while  ago,  and  take  them  out;  then  they  would  fish  away,  but  taking 
care  to  be  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  You  remember  in  1867,  that  is  the  year  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  fre- 
quented T— A.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  ? 

Q.  After  the  abrogation. — A.  Well,  there  was  still  a  great  number; 
but  at  that  time  there  certainly  was  not  quite  so  many,  although  very 
nearly  as  many  as  before  for  some  time.  In  fact,  they  continued  to  be 
very  plentiful  until  the  civil  war;  then  they  went  oft* as  if  by  magic. 

Q.  The  civil  war  was  ended  ? — A.  But  I  say  they  were  plentiful  up  to 
that  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  vessels  were  counted  by  you  to  the  num- 
ber of  167,  and  you  said  they  were  along  the  coast;  now  I  ask  at  what 
distance  from  the  coast  T — A.  They  might  have  been  four  or  SLve  miles 
at  the  outside,  not  more. 

Q.  Some  of  them  t — A.  Some  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  Were  there  several  cutters  looking  after  the  fisheries,  either  Cana- 
dian or  Imperial  t — A.  They  were,  particularly^  previous  to  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  seven  British  men-of-war  in 
Paspebiac  roadstead  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  after  1876  ? — A.  After  that  there  were  only  Canadians  there. 

Q.  In  that  part  of  the  gulf! — A.  That  is,  in  our  part  of  the  gulf;  I 
do  not  know  what  there  were  elsewhere.  We  would  see  a  frigate  occa- 
sionally, but  not  to  say  continually  on  the  coast.  But,  during  the  period 
first  alluded  to,  some  of  them  would  come  and  remain  in  the  roadstead, 
particularly  the  captain  of  the  Devastation.  He  was  called  "  the  devil 
on  the  station.'^ 

Q.  From  the  information  you  got  have  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
the  American  vessels  that  frequented  the  gulf— from  the  Gut  of  Canso 
up  to  your  locality  and  above  I — A.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  I  should  es- 
timate them  at  500  or  600  or  more,  not  less,  but  they  never  were  in  the 
one  place  at  the  same  time,  they  were  all  spread  about.  For  instance, 
I  have  left  Paspebiac  on  board  the  Lady  Head  on  the  way  to  Quebec 
When  leaving  Paspebiac  I  have  seen  from  200  to  300  Americans  in  the 
Bay  Chaleurs.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  could  not  follow  us.  They 
could  not  get  ahead  of  us,  because  under  any  circumstances  we  were  able 
to  beat  them,  as  we  were  in  a  steamer.  Well,  when  we  would  get  up  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  I  have  seen  nearly  as  many  more  ahead  of  as. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred,  you  speak  of  the 
Quebec  waters? — A..  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  what  might  have  been  about  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton!— A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Quebec  waters,  and  I  be- 
lieve 1  am  not  very  far  wrong.  In  fact,  the  American  captains  have 
admitted  that  to  me  themselves,  because  I  have  often  conversed  with 
them.    They  have  admitted  to  me  that  there  was  that  many. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  In  the  gulf  or  iu  their  whole  fleet? — A.  O,  no.    In  the  gulf. 
When  they  come  to  be  spread  out  all  over  the  vast  extent  of  water  they 
soon  tell  up. 
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By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Q.  Gould  yon  speak  with  Rome  knowledge  of  the  tonnage  f  Have  you 
any  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  average  tonnage  T — A.  Tes.  I  have  been 
on  board  a  great  number  of  them,  and  also  from  my  nautical  kuowl- 
edge  I  know.  From  my  own  house,  as  I  have  a  first-rate  glass,  I  could 
always  tell  about  the  tonnage.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  any  less  than 
50  tons.  From  that  I  have  seen  them  up  as  high  as  200  odd.  I  should 
say  the  average  was  from  70  to  75  tons.  That  is  what  I  would  suppose 
would  be  about  the  average.    I  have  seen  one  vessel  220  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  on  those  vessels? — A.  The  crew,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  from 
10  to  15,  but  in  this  large  vessel  I  have  spoken  of  there  would  likely  be 
20-odd  hands.    I  don't  remember  exactly.    I  think  it  was  20odd. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  catch  on  the  American  vessels 
when  they  felt  that  they  might  go— -that  is,  when  they  had  about  what 
they  expected  to  have  t — A.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  catch  would  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  vessel.  A  small  vessel  would  not  require  as 
much  as  the  others,  but  I  have  always  understood  from  the  American 
captains  that  they  made  very  good  catches  as  a  rule.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel;  they  would  vary  from  250  to 
500  barrels. 

Q.  In  one  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  whether  they  make  more  than  one  trip  ?^ 
A.  As  a  rule,  they  always  made  two,  but  they  have  made  three.  I  think 
it  is  as  many  as  two  invariably. 

Q.  Have  they  time  to  go  home  with  the  catch  and  come  back? — A. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  used  to  be  done;  I  will  not  say  wjliat  they  do 
now.  lu  McCulloch's  Dictionary  it  will  be  found  where  Mr.  McGregor 
gives  the  statement  that  seven  or  eight  farmers  and  their  sons  will  unite 
to  build  a  schooner.  They  fit  out  here  to  go  fishing  in  the  spring.  They 
manage  to  get  a  cargo  in  time  to  go  back  and  attend  to  their  harvest. 
They  get  their  crops  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  they  start  for  another 
voyage.  That  shows  Chat  I  am  correct  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
their  making  three  trips. 

Q.  Especially  if  they  transship? — A.  Especially  if  they  transship.  But 
this  system  that  I  allude  to  I  know  to  be  correct  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  by  reference  to  McOuUoch's  Dictionary,  where  it 
will  be  found  fully  described. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge,  either  personally  or  from  conversation 
with  skippers,  whether  transshipment  is  practiced  ? — A.  O,  yes.  Many 
of  the  skippers  have  told  me  that  they  went  to  the  Gut  of  Oanso  to 
transship.  Many  have  told  me  that ;  and  when  a  schooner  was  not  full 
and  would  come  across  another  that  was  not  full,  they  would  make  a 
bargain  to  transship  from  one  to  another,  and  then  one  would  go  home 
and  let  the  other  go  back  to  the  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  have  the  right  to 
transship  ? — A.  Undoubtedly ;  for  if  they  do  that,  it  gives  the  vessel 
that  transships  into  the  other  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  fish- 
ing ground,  and  she  loses  no  time. 

Q.  Therefore  she  makes  double  or  treble  trips? — A.  Precisely.  That 
was  done  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Oysters  never 
went  to  market  by  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  taken,  but  in  larger 
vessels.  They  were  transshipped  invariably.  That  is  precisely  the 
system  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  Even  if  they  had  no  steamer  to  transship  their  cargoes  to  Boston 
or  elsewhere,  one  party  having  two  schooners  might  keep  one  coming 
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to  tbe  Gat  of  Canso,  taking  tbe  cargoes  of  the  fishing  schooner  away, 
and  leaving  her  on  tbe  ground  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Id  fact,  there  is  a  mnltiplicity  of  operation  that  may  resolt  from 
this  liberty  of  transshipment  ? — A.  Dndonbtedly. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  woald  be  worth  while  for  tbe  Americans  to  come 
in  our  waters  if  they  were  strictly  or  rigidly  excluded  from  the  bays 
aud  three  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  worth 
while,  and  I  have  never  thought  it  would  be  worth  while. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  restricted  to  Magdalen  Islands,  the  coast  of 
Gape  Breton,  and  part  of  Newfounilland,  do  yoa  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  f — A.  I  believe  that  for  a  few  it  might  answer  the  purpose, 
but  not  to  come  in  the  immense  numbers  that  they  have  come  in. 

Q.  They  could  not  make  a  paying  voyage  if  they  did! — ^A.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  Is  that  only  your  own  opinion  f — A.  We  have  always  understood 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  speak  often  with  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  before  and  after  reciprocity  9 — A.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion, which  has  just  come  to  my  mind,  I  met  an  American  captain  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was  fishing  codfish.  I  said, 
I  suppose  you  are  fishing  in  the  usual  mode  with  you  Americans.  He 
said,  precisely  so.  I  asked  him  if  it  did  not  ruin  the  fisheries.  He  said 
he  thouglit  it  did.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  and  he  said  that  if  he 
did  not  his  neighbors  would,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  could 
get  a  great  many  more  fish  in  that  way.  He  added  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  people  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  He  then  made  this  obser- 
vation :  <^Ah !  if  you  only  knew  it,  there  is  California  there.  You  need 
not  go  beyond  this  for  California." 

Q.  When  did  this  take  place! — ^A.  That  must  have  been  in  something 
like  1855  or  1856. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  our  fisherman  resorting  to  the  American 
waters  to  fish  t — A.  Never.  In  fact,  I  am  very  certain  they  would  not. 
What  benefit  would  they  derive!  If  they  found  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  American  waters,  why  would  the  Americans  come  here  to  fish  in 
ours!  They  would  not  come  here  if  ours  were  not  superior  to  theirs. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  find  it  profitable  to  come  that 
distance  if  their  own  fisheries  were  as  good,  and  our  people  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  go  to  an  inferior  fishery. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  sane  man  ! — A.  No ;  the  man  would 
be  better  fitted  for  the  lunatic  asylum  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  profit  realized  by  those  who  fish  either 
mackerel,  or  codfish,  or  halibut! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  statement 
of  it,  but  I  could  give  an  approximate  estimate,  I  sup|>ose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  note  about  it ! — A.  I  have  a  note  here  to  refer  to. 
But,  for  instance,  you  ask  me  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  mack- 
erel fishery.  I  have  always  understood  from  captains  that  from  100  to 
120  barrels  paid  for  the  outfit.  Consequently,  if  they  got  that,  and 
enough  to  pay  the  crew,  whatever  was  divided  among  them  after  that 
was  all  clear  profit.  That  is  what  I  have  always  understood.  Then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  depends  again  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
for  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  vessel  of  50  tons  will  not  require  as  much 
as  a  vessel  of  70,  80,  or  100  tons.    It  must  he  pro  rata. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  what  was  the  average  catch  to  a  vessel ! — A.  I 
did ;  I  said  from  250  to  300  or  400,  and  the  largest  ones  500.  It  just 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Take  the  average  tonnage  you  have  given,  namely,  70  or  75  tons, 
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«nd  speaking  of  the  wbole  season,  not  of  one  trip  only,  what  wonld  yoa 
think  wonld  be  an  average  statement  of  expenses  and  profits  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  At  all  events  the  vessel  would  take,  admitting 
she  made  two  trips,  700  barrels.  If  she  took  700  barrels  she  would  not 
sell  them  for  It^ss  than  $12  a  barrel.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been 
below  that.    I  have  known  them  to  go  npwards  of  $20  a  barrel. 

Q.  But  taking  a  very  low  price ;  continue  your  calculations,  taking 
$12  as  a  very  generous  concession  as  to  price  f — A.  Tbat  would  be 
$8,400. 

Q.  Then,  what  proportion  of  that  is  required  to  cover  expenses? — A. 
Half  of  that,  according  to  the  present  system  with  the  Americans,  is 
generally  adopted.  Because  I  ought  to  have  told  you  this  when  I  spoke 
about  the  farmers  and  their  sons  uniting.  The  other  system  is  that  the 
merchants  find  tbe  vessel  and  the  outfit ;  originally,  when  they  first 
commenced  the  fishing,  the  merchants  found  the  ships  or  schooners  and 
the  nets.  The  crew  had  to  pay  for  provisions,  salt,  lines,  and  hooks, 
and  after  that  they  got  three-fourths;  I  think  it  was — no,  it  was  two- 
thirds — that  was  it,  and  the  vessel  got  one-third.  But  now  the  system 
is  altered,  from  what  they  have  told  me.  The  vessel  finds  everything, 
and  the  crew  and  fishermen  have  to  pay  simply  for  the  cook  and  the 
share  of  bait  whenever  tbey  have  to  buy  bait;  and  they  get  half  and 
the  vessel  gets  half.  That  I  believe  is  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the 
captains  have  told  me. 

Q.  Who  pays  for  the  barrels  t — A.  The  vessel. 

Q.  The  owner  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  that  system,  and  taking  the  average  catch  at  600  or  700 
barrels,  what  would  be  the  clear  profit  to  the  owner  ? — A.  I  should  say 
the  owner  would  get  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Q.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  large  number  of  persons  have  found  their 
living  in  the  business  f^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  done  that  some  person  charters  a  schooner  to  go  fish- 
ing f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is.  It  might  have  been  done;  I  am 
not  awu*e  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  men  instead  of  being  engaged 
per  share  would  get  wages  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  case,  because  I  have 
known  men  to  be  hired  in  tbat  way.  Tbe  schooners  have  passed  along 
the  Gut  of  Ganso  or  Arichat  and  those  places,  and  hired  men  at  so  much 
per  month  instead  of  shares. 

Q.  Well,  having  been  engaged  in  marine  insurance,  wonld  you  con- 
sider that  $250  or  $200  a  month  for  the  charter  of  a  vessel  of  70  or  75 
tons  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  for  one? — A.  $250  a  mouth  would 
be  decidedly  a  fair  remuneration ;  according  to  the  size. 

Q.  Well,  say  a  vessel  of  70  tons? — A.  I  should  say  the  owner  would 
be  very  well  paid. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  put  this  question  :  Taking  that  part  of  our 
population  which  is  engaged  in  fishing,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
of  the  coast  we  have  mentioned  ail  along  the  gulf,  independently  of  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  the  country — speaking  in  view  of  the 
interest  of  tbat  part  of  the  population,  do  you  think  that  reciprocity  or 
any  other  system  of  trade  with  the  United  States  would  compensate  for 
tbe  loss  they  sustain f — A.  None  whatever;  nothing  can  compensate. 
The  remainder  may  be  benefited  by  reciprocity,  but  not  the  fishermen 
or  tbe  merchants.  You  can  give  them  nothing  that  will  compensate 
them,  because  the  moment  you  take  away  the  three-mile  reservation 
you  destroy  the  fisheries,  and  the  moment  the  fisheries  are  destroyed 
your  fishermen,  in  the  first  place,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
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and  the  merchants  by  degrees  will  have  to  leave  the  coasts.  Thelar^e 
establishments  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  It  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  If 
the  trade  goes  away  these  establishments  mast  go  with  it ;  they  cannot 
hold  on  to  nothing. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  shipping  interest  do  yon  think  that 
the  prof)rietor  of  a  schooner  of  seventy  tons  conld  put  her  to  any  more 
profitable  business  than  to  charter  her  to  fishermen  who  would  pay  $200 
or  $250  a  month  f — A.  That  all  depends  upon  the  state  of  business  at 
the  time.  Because  take  such  a  time  as  this  when  business  is  very  bad. 
There  is  many  a  roan  who  would  jump  at  the  idea  as  long  as  he  got  his 
money,  however  small,  for  the  employment  of  his  vessel.  It  depends 
upon  whether  business  is  good  or  dull. 

Q.  Beferring  to  another  statement  you  have  given,  that  a  vessel  sent 
out  to  fish  with  a  crew  engaged  on  shares  would  make  a  profit  of  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  season,  do  you  think  that  many  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness pay  better  than  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  no  larger 
profits  have  been  made  than  those  secured  by  the  American  fishermen, 
when  fishing  was  good,  and  when  they  caught  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mackerel.  I  believe  that  they  then  made,  what  you  may  term,  ^^  golden 
voyages."    They  admit  that  themselves.    They  have  never  denied  it. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  scarcity  of  the  mackerel 
during  the  last  two  years  in  our  waters  and  their  return  this  year! — ^A. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  Americans  not  having  frequented  our  waters 
during  this  period,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  mackerel  have  increased  in 
number.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  every  similar  instance 
where,  as  I  may  say,  yon  have  persecuted  any  fish  and  completely  anni- 
hilated them.  You  must  then  give  them  time  to  recuperate  in  order  to 
have  them  return  a^^ain.  An  excellent  instance  of  this  is  now  afforded 
with  respect  to  the  river  at  Dalhousie.  This  was  a  river  from  which,  at 
one  time,  there  used  to  be  sent  to  Halifax  from  three  to  four  schooner 
loads  of  pickled  salmon,  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  that  same  river 
could  not  produce  fifty  barrels  of  it.  Well,  now,  since  that  river  has 
been  protected,  aud  since  this  protection  has  been  followed  out,  and 
strictly  followed  out,  the  salmon  have  there  again  become  plentiful;  aud 
so  it  is  with  every  kind  of  fish ;  this  stands  to  reason. 

Q.  So  you  would  attribute  the  abundance  of  the  mackerel  found  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  American  waters  to  the  fact  that  their 
vessels  had  been  swarming  in  our  waters,  thus  giving  the  fish  in  their 
own  waters  a  rest! — A.  No.  These  fish  always  belong  to  our  own 
waters. 

Q.  But  what  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two  years? — A.  The 
fact  is  that  there  were  none  in  any  waters,  comparatively  speaking, 
compared  with  what  there  had  been  in  former  years.  None  were  caught, 
comparatively  speaking,  anywhere;  that  is  to  any  extent.  They  had 
not  been  caught  in  the  large  quantities  which  had  been  customary. 

Q.  I  thought  that  these  fish  were  to  be  found  in  their  own  waters) — 
A.  What  do  you  call  their  own  waters  t 

Q.  The  waters  on  the  American  coast. — ^A.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  mackerel  breed  on  the  American  coast! 

Q.  1  know  nothing  about  that. — A.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  appears 
to  me  that  where>^er  mackerel  or  any  other  fish  are  found  to  be  full  of 
spawn,  inshore  or  on  a  coast,  that  must  be  the  place  where  it  is  going 
to  breed.    That  appears  to  me  to  be  as  plain  as  possibly  can  be. 

Q,  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  and  you  are  sure,  that  the  mackerel  breed 
in  our  waters! — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  don't  say 
that  I  am  right. 
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Q.  That  would  not  prevent  the  mackerel  breeding  in  American 
waters  f — ^A.  I  do  not  dispate  that. 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  of  the  I'act  that  the  mackerel  breed  in  our  waters  ? — 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  is  on  that  point  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  have  never  spoken  to  an  American  captain  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  to  support  the  statement  that  the  mack- 
erel  breed  in  our  waters  f-^A.  The  very  fact  that  when  you  catch 
mackerel  in  our  waters  you  find  them  full  of  spawn.  This  is  the  most 
simple  fact  in  the  world.  When  you  go  up  a  river  and  catch  salmon  in 
a  pool,  juHt  ready  to  spawn,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  most  simple 
proof  that  they  are  going  to  spawn.  You  find  them  in  the  pool  and 
they  will  not  turn  back  and  go  down  the  river  again  to  spawn.  So  it 
appears  to  me  is  the  ciise  with  all  fish,  without  exception.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to  mackerel  more  than  with 
any  otfa^r  fish.  I  believe  that  all  kinds  of  fish  arealike  in  this  respect; 
wherever  you  catch  them  full  of  spawn,  there  they  are  going  to  spawn. 

Q.  When  the  American  vessels  frequented  our  waters  in  great  num- 
bers, was  this  the  occasion  of  some  trouble,  not  only  at  sea,  but  also  ou 
shore  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trouble  occurred  at  sea  beyond 
this — on  several  occasions  they  have  dropped  in  among  a  lot  oi'  our 
boats  engaged  in  fishing.  Perhaps  the  American  vessels  would  come 
up  to  the  number,  say,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  all  close  to  each  other. 
I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  an  American  schooner  drop  in 
and  come  to  auchor  among  these  boats,  which  thereupon  would  be 
obliged  to  leave. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  could  not  then  catch  any  more  fish.  The 
rule  followed  by  the  American  vessels  is  to  throw  the  offal  everboard, 
and  the  moment  they  do  so  the  mackerel  go  to  them,  and  our  iieople 
have  to  move  off. 

Q.  Owing  to  their  throwing  overboard  offal  and  bait! — A.  Botu; 
they  throw  offal  over,  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion— for  so  I  have  been  told  by  the  fishermen — the  Americans  have 
driven  them  off  the  fishing  grounds,  and  told  them,  **  You  must  get  out 
of  this ;  we  won't  have  you  near  us."  As  to  this  I  speak  merely  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  The  fishermen  who  live  on  that  part  of  the  shore  fish  in  opeu 
boats? — A.  Yes,  they  all  do  so. 

Q.  And  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  resist  the  crew  of  a  schooner  t — A. 
No ;  they  never  think  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  any  trouble  has  taken  place  on 
shore  f — A.  Trouble  has  occurred  on  shore  on  several  occasions,  though 
not  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  Ou  several  occasions,  where  a  num- 
ber of  crews  have  landed,  they  have  considered  themselves,  I  suppose, 
the  masters  of  the  field,  and  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased ;  and, 
unfortunately,  where  they  have  obtained  liquor — this  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief-^they  have  committed  a  great  many  excesses. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  throw  offal  overboard  from  their  vessels  wheu 
near  the  shore! — A.  Invariably ;  what  else  can  they  do  with  the  offal  t 
It  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  not  bring  it  to  the  shore.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  and  our  people  is  this:  the  latter  bring  in  their  fish 
round,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  without  being  split  or  having  had  any- 
thing done  to  them,  and  on  the  beach  the  fish  are  split  and  attended  to. 
Consequently  they  do  not  throw  the  offal  into  the  sea;  in  fact  a  law 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  it  exists^  and  they  dare  not  do  so,  while 
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the  Americans,  who  do  not  come  on  Ahore,  and  who  are  always  afloat, 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  brin^  the  offal  ashore,  bat  pitch  it  overboard 
wherever  they  split  the  fish.  This  is  the  case  with  those  similarly  sita- 
ated,  whether  on  an  Amerinan  or  on  any  other  schooner.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  vessel  be  American,  Kova  Scotian,  a  New  Brans- 
wicker,  or  Canadian. 

Q.  What  is  the  efifect  of  that  practice  ? — A.  The  effect,  first  of  all,  is 
that  the  offal  attracts  the  fish  from  all  aroand  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
thrown.  Another  opinion  has  also  been  expressed  in  this  relation,  and 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  this :  that  this  offal,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  must  very  soon  become  putrid,  and  when  it  becomes  putrid 
it  mast  become  poisonous,  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  fish 
as  it  is  for  us  to  eat  pntnd  fish.  At  least  that  is  what  I  fancy  to  be  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wron^;,  bat  that  is  my  im- 
]>reasion ;  and  therefore  this  practice  destroys  the  fish — ^the  yoang  fish 
particnlarly. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  when  they  have  thrown  offal  overboard  so  near 
the  shore  you  wonld  smell  it  while  the  tide  was  low  t— A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  farther  off  than  that  f — A.  It  wonld  be  thrown  oat- 
side. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  any  of  this  offal  brought  ashore  by  the  tide  f — A. 
O,  well,  this  might  have  been  the  case.  There  is  such  a  quantity  cast 
along  the  shore  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  tell,  but  I  should  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  when  thrown  overboard  this  would  not  follow,  nnless  a  very 
heavy  storm  should  set  in  immediately  afterwanl.  Otherwise  I  sboald 
say  it  wonld  remain  where  thrown.  It  is  generally  cast  overl)oard  in 
deep  water,  and  consequently  it  would  be  likely  to  remain  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  motive  which  has  induced  our  legislators  to 
prevent  onr  people  throwing  offal  into  the  sea  f — A.  It  is  precisely  what 
I  just  now  explained  to  you.  This  practice  is  considered  to  be  injurious 
to  the  fish ;  also,  when  they  are  glutted — so  the  fishermen  all  tell  me — 
with  the  offal  which  has  been  thus  thrown  overboard,  fish  will  not  bite. 
That  stands  to  reason ;  they  are  so  full  of  it  that  they  will  not  then 
touch  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mode  of  fishing  followed  by  the 
Americans? — A.  The  mackerel  are  all  Ciiught  by  them  with  seines  and 
hand  lines;  bobbing,  as  they  call  it  This  latter  method  is  principally 
pursued  by  them. 

Q.  Is  seining  a  system  which  is  not  calculated  to  do  any  harm  ? — A. 
On  the  contrary,  all  seines  must,  more  or  less,  do  harm.  Seines  of 
every  description  have  such  an  effect. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  destroy  the  small  fish ;  that  is  the  rea^n 
why.  If  you  conld  seine  where  there  was  no  small  fish,  and  no  young 
fry  growing  up,  then  it  would  do  no  harm,  I  admit;  but  I  believe  that 
along  cur  shore  yon  cannot  seine  anywhere  without  catching  a  good 
many  small  fish,  and  when  this  is  done,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  are 
all  very  much  knocked  about.  A  few  of  them  may  live,  but  the  nnm- 
ber  that  does  must  be  very  small.  The  seiners  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  take  the  small  fish  up,  but  throw  them  away. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  of  the  seine  would  be  thrown  away 
as  useless — one-tenth  or  one-sixth  f — A.  That  varies  according  to  the 
place  and  the  fish  that  the  seiners  are  trying  to  catch.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  more  and  sometimes  it  may  be  less. 

Q.  Suppose  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the  Americans  when  these 
twelve  years  have  expired,  as  to  an  arrangement  concerning  these  fish- 
ing privileges  similar  to  that  which  at  present  exists,  what  would  yoa 
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prefer,  the  present  system,  with  Oanadian  fish  admitted  free  of  daty 
ioto  the  American  market,  or  the  imposition  of  a  ddty  of  $2  a  barrel  on 
mackerel  and  $1  on  herring  by  the  American  Government? — A.  I  wonld 
prefer  the  present  system  with  the  restoration  to  as  of  the  three-mile 
limit.  That  is  what  has  heretofore  been  the  system,  affording  us  the 
sole  privilege  of  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  And  the  payment  of  a  duty  ? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  regulates  the  price  of  fish — in  Oasp^,  for 
instance;  what  regulates  the  market-price f — A.  The  foreign  markets. 

Q.  Is  there  a  period  of  the  year  when  this  is  done  ? — A.  The  time 
when  this  is  done,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  unjust  ode.  The  great  house 
of  Robins  has  supreme  sway,  and  they  do  as  they  please ;  they  only  state 
the  price  which  they  will  give,  either  for  green  or  dry  fish,  generally 
speaking  at  the  end  of  July,  and  sometimes  in  August. 

Q.  You  now  speak  of  cod  fishing  only! — A.  Yes;  because  they  do 
not  deal,  speaking  particularly,  in  anything  else. 

Q.  The  price  of  mackerel  is  not  thus  fixed  f — A.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  mackerel  at  all,  they  catch  so  few  of  them  save  for 
bait.  It  is  the  American  markets  which  altogether  regulates  the  price 
of  mackefel. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bad  occasion  to  compare  the  cod-fish  taken  on  the 
Newfoundland  shores  with  those  taken  in  off  the  gulf  by  the  different 
houses  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  well  known, 
and  which  cannot  be  contradicte<l,  and  this  is,  that  the  Gasp6  fish 
always  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Brazilian  markets  than  any  other  fish,  wherever  they  may  be  caught. 
It  matters  not  where  other  fish  may  come  from,  this  has  always  been 
the  case  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  fish  are  better,  or  better  pre- 
pared ? — A.  It  is  because  they  are  better  prepared.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  fish  are  better,  but  they  are  better  and  more  carefully  pre- 
pared. I  believe  that  other  fish  might  be  cured  as  well  if  the  fishermen 
took  the  same  trouble  with  them ;  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  These  fish,  I  suppose,  are  cured  at  leisure,  on  the  shore  in  Oasp^, 
while  in  Newfoundland  it  is  not  always  so  convenient  to  do  so? — A. 
There  is  another  disadvantage  under  which  the  fishermen  labor  in  New* 
foundland  and  on  a  great  portion  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Their 
shores  are  more  foggy  than  ours.  We  have  more  clear  weather,  and 
there  is  nothing  worse,  with  respect  to  the  curing  of  fish,  than  fogs. 
This  is  about  the  worst  weather  that  you  can  have  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  What  reason  could  you  give  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continued  frequenting  of  our  waters  by  American  fishermen  would  be 
injurious  to  our  fisheries  f — A.  Well,  this  is  due  to  the  very  fact,  you 
may  say,  that  they  sweep  the  sea  of  every  fish  that  swims  in  it.  Wher- 
ever they  may  pass  they  clear  all  the  fish  out ;  with  regard  to  mackerel, 
for  instance,  they  leave  none  at  all. 

Q.  They  come'  in  such  numbers  and  are  supplied  with  such  appli- 
ancea? — A.  They  take  such  an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  and  they  so 
completely  sweep  them  out  of  these  waters,  as  it  were,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  at  all.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  will  follow 
the  fish  from  cove  to  cove  and  all  around  the  coast,  and,  by  means  of 
their  system  of  fishing,  they  will  catch  the  whole  of  them.  This  system 
is  not  practiced  by  our  people  at  all.    They  do  not  understand  it. 

Q.  This  is  especially  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  vessels  that 
come  to  our  waters  t — A.  Exactly ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  ves- 
sels that  come  the  more  fish  are  caught.  , 
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Q.  I  suppose  that  a  large  portioQ  of  onr  population  would  be  reduced 
to  poverty  if  these  fisheries  were  ever  destroyed  t-^A.  Uudoubtedly. 
I  suppose  that  the  house  of  iiobios  alone  employs  about  2)000  men. 
This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  more  largely  for  mackerel  than  for  cod  f — 
A.  They  also  fish  largely  for  cod. 

Q.  On  our  shores  ? — A.  I  mean  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  ? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  take  halibut. 
An  immense  quantity  of  halibut  go  to  the  American  market — to  New 
York  and  other  places.  You  will  see  them  quoted  there  continually. 
In  the  Forest  and  Stream,  which  I  take  regularly,  the  price  of  this  fish 
is  steadily  quoted;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  caught  on  our  coast,  and 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
because  yon  cannot  catch  them  outside  of  this  limit;  so  this  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  the  fact  that  they  are  caught  within  the  limits. 

Q.  Are  many  halibut  taken,  or  has  there  been  many  caught,  if  the 
catch  has  decreased  T — A.  Such  immense  quantities  have  been  caught 
that  the  vessels  used  to  take  as  much  as  fi-om  30,000  to  40,000  pounds 
of  this  fish  to  the  New  York  markets  at  one  time.  I  have  seen  numbers 
of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  most  of  these  fish  are  caught  either  in  the  bay  or 
within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  They  are  all  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit — without  any  exception.  I  believe  this  is  what  I  have  under- 
stood from  our  fishermen.  They  have  told  me  positively  that  halibut 
cannot  be  caught  in  deep  water.  You  will  of  course  catch  an  odd  fish 
occasionally  there ;  I  would  not  say  you  would  not  catch  any  in  deep 
water;  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  halibut  cannot  be  caught  in 
deep  water,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taken  along  the  shore. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  hetird  that;  did  you  only  hear  it  from  our  fish- 
ermen, or  have  you  also  been  told  so  by  the  American  fishermen  f — A. 
I  have  never  spoken  to  any  American  fishermen  about  halibut  fishing. 
Our  own  fishermen  have  told  me  so :  they  have  informed  me  that  all 
the  halibut  are  caught  within  shore*  I  was  lately  speaking  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  on  the  north  shore,  and  he  told  me 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  halibut  except  withiu  the  three-mile 
limit 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  came  here  from  Jersey  in  1815  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
business  of  the  company  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Not  from  Jersey, 
but  from  London. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  native  of  Jersey  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  came  here  to  be  superintendent  of  this  Gasp^  Fishing 
and  Goal  Mining  Oompany  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  their  chief  business  connected  with  coal  mining  f — A.  No  ; 
but  with  fishing;  this  was  the  principal  part  of  their  business. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  company  continue  in  existence  f — A.  But  a  very 
short  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  The  business  was  not  profitable,  I  suppose  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  then  from  that  you  went  into  the  various  branches  of  business 
in  which  you  told  us  yon  had  been  engaged ;  but  your  personal  observa- 
tion has  been  principally  confined  to  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  goes  back  to  1845  f — A.  Yes,  and  even  previous  to  that, 
because  I  previously  shipped  cargoes  of  codfish  from  Jersey. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  here  then  f — A.  No ;  I  was  never  on  this  coast 
until  1845. 
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Q.  Now,  you  say  that  great  Dambers  of  Americans  came  bere  until 
the  civil  war  broke  oat,  and  that  they  then  vaoitthed  as  If  by  magic  f — 
A.  Yes,  for  a  time. 

Q.  That  was  in  1861  f— A.  Yes, 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  come  back  f — ^A.  After  the  war  was  over; 
some  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  then  a  few  more  came. 

Q.  Bow  long  did  the  war  last,  to  your  recollection  f — ^A.  If  I  remem- 
ber aright,  three  years,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  It  was  rather  longer,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  would  carry  yon  along  from  1861  to  1865!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  Americans  here  in  1865  f — A.  Not  so  many  as  there 
were  previous  to  the  war. 

Q.  How  nearly  as  many  were  there  t — A.  I  should  say  there  were  not 
one-half  of  the  previous  number. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1866 1 — A.  There  were  not  even  half  that  number 
here  then. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  following  years,  1867,  '68,  and  '69  f— A.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  were  scarcely  any  here ;  at  least,  this  was  the 
case  on  our  shore.  I  ani  not  saying  that  this  was  so  elsewhere.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Perce. 

Cj.  But  still  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bunning  up  almost  to  Labrador  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  number  of  American  fishermen  coming  to  that  vicinity 
has  been  diminishing  right  along  for  the  last  ten  years.  Is  this  not 
so! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  now,  when  very  few,  indeed,  comef — A.  O,  Mr.  Savoie, 
captain  of  the  Lady  Head,  told  me  that  when  he  was  passing  through 
the  gulf,  the  other  day,  he  supposed  he  must  have  seen  nearly  two  hun- 
dred American  vessels. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  nearly  two  handred  have  come  back  this  sea- 
son ? — A.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  Just  in  time  for  the  Commission  f — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Q.  But  hardly  any  American  vessels  have  visited  these  waters  during 
past  years  t — A.  I  have  seen  very  tew  of  them. 

Q.  Tbis  would  be  going  back  to  1862  or  1863,  at  least  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  codfish  that  your  people  catch  they  catch  and  sell  to  these 
Jersey  houses  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Jersey  houses  that  the 
latter  set  the  prices,  and  your  fishermen  have  to  submit  to  it  f — A.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Q.  And  this  is  considerable  of  a  hardship  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  houses  do  nothing  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing  f — A. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  the  mackerel  at  all,  save  in  order  to  secure 
bait  When  the  mackerel  are  at  all  abundant  a  small  quantity  is  caught 
and  sold.  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  barrels  caught, 
but  then  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  other  quantities  that  are 
taken. 

Q.  They  do  nothing  in  mackerel  as  an  article  of  trade? — A.  No,  they 
do  not;  because  they  do  not  fit  out  for  this  fishing.  This  is  the  reason 
they  cannot  comi)ete  with  the  American  schooners ;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  In  their  boats  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  so  your  men  that  want  to  pursue  the  mackerel  fishery  find  it 
necessary  to  go  into  American  vessels  T — A.  That  is  the  only  chance 
they  have. 
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Q.  And  thoasands  of  them  are  employed  on  American  vessels  f — ^A. 
O,  not  tbonsands. 

Q.  Not  thousands  f — A.  I  shonid  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  are  so  employed? — A.  There  may  be  a  few  hundred, 
bat  I  could  say  decidedly  not  thousands.  I  should  say,  as  far  as  I 
know — I  am  not  very  positive,  as  I  am  merely  speaking  from  what  I 
have  heard — that  so  many  were  never  employed  during  all  the  time 
when  so  many  American  vessels  were  in  oar  waters ;  and  this  is  going 
back  to  the  time  before  the  civil  war. 

Q.  Do  yon  really  think  that  their  catch  would  average  from  500  to 
700  barrels f — A.  No;  I  stated,  as  you  remember,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  and  a  vessel  of  50  tons  surely  could 
riot  carry  700  barrels,  or  500  barrels  either. 

Q.  But  in  making  up  the  average  you  take  the  catch  of  the  small  in 
with  that  of  the  big  vessels  f — A.  O,  well,  the  average  woald  be  very 
much  below  what  you  state. 

Q.  Take  all  the  American  vessels  you  used  to  see  there,  large  and 
small — those  whose  tonnage  ran  down  to  50  and  those  whose  tonnage 
went  up  to  200  tons — you  have  estimated  their  average  tonnage  at,  £ 
think,  from  70  to  75  tons ;  now,  give  us  the  average  catch  T — A.  I  shoald 
judge  that  the  average  catch  would  be  from  800  to  450  barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  for  one  trip  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  in  those  years,  when  there  was  so  many  of  them 
here,  and  when  the  fishing  was  good,  their  average  was  from  300  to  450 
barrels  a  tripT — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Then  they  used  frequently  to  go  to  the  Gut  of  Ganso  and  transship 
their  cargoes  f — A.  So  they  have  told  me ;  I  don't  know  it  personally. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  understand  that  they  sent  these  cargoes  to  the 
United  States  t — A.  Other  and  larger  vessels  would  take  them. 

Q.  They  found  these  larger  vessels  there? — A.  Tes;  a  large  vessel 
would  take  the  cargoes  of  two  and  three  schooners,  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Doutre  asked  you  the  question  whether  this  did  not 
double  and  triple  their  profits,  and  you  answered  "  precisely." — A.  This 
wonld  not  be  the  profits,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  voyages.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  they  can  make  three  voyages  instead  of  two,  then  they 
increase  their  profits,  but  they  do  not  double  them. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  thus  double  or  triple  their  prof- 
its T — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  vessel  will  make  three  instead  of  two  trips  in  the 
course  of  the  season  by  transshipping  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  gave  an  illustration  concerning  the  Jersey  coast,  with 
reference  to  oysters ;  what  was  it  ? — A.  I  said  that  this  mode  was  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  vessels  which  caught  oysters  there.  They  never  take 
the  oysters  to  market.  This  was  the  invariable  rule,  without  any  ex- 
ception ;  all  the  vessels  there  are  cutters,  not  sloops  and  schooners,  and 
a  large  cutter  would  then  come  and  take  the  cargoes  of  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  fishing-vessels  to  market.    This  was  always  the  way. 

Q.  The  oysters  were  taken  to  London  ? — A.  To  London,  or  wherever 
might  be  the  destination. 

Q.  They  caught  the  oysters  within  British  jurisdiction  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  took  them  to  the  English  market  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  coasting  voyage,  you  said  you  had  understood 
that  it  required  from  100  to  125  barrels  to  pay  the  outfitting? — A.  The 
actual  outfitting. 

Q.  Was  this  before  anything  was  to  be  divided  among  the  crew  ? — A. 
O,  certainly.    It  would  take  that  before  anything  was  divided. 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  voyage  prodaced  only  100  or  125  barrels,  the  crew 
woald  get  nothing  if  they  were  on  shares! — A.  Tbe  crew  would,  never- 
theless, have  one-half  of  the  quantity  caught,  you  understand*  What- 
ever the  quantity  might  be,  the  crew  would  get  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  Then  this  would  result  in  being  the  loss  of  the  owner! — A.  Yes; 
when  I  spoke  of  the  120  barrels,  I  meant  that  it  would  cost  the  merchant 
80  much  to  lit  his  vessel  out ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  divis- 
ion of  the  catch  between  him  and  the  crew.  This  is  a  different  thing 
altogt'ther. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  from  100  to  125  barrels! — A.  I  should  say  that 
this  would  be  about  the  average,  as  iar  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  This  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  the  average 
size  of  the  vessels  would  be  from  70  to  75  tons! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  these  opinions  that  you  have  expresse<l  as  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  arrangement,  and  the  injury  to  you  fishermen 
sustained  by  allowing  the  Americans  to  come  in  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  are  your  opinions  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  they 
had  kept  coming  in  as  they  did  in  former  years,  I  suppose.  You  have 
Dot  suffered  from  the  Americans  coming  in  for  the  last  four  years,  be- 
cause they  have  not  come! — A.  No;  and  consequently  the  iishing  has 
improved.  During  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  an  extraordinary 
catch  of  codfish. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
number  of  American  vessels  catching  codfish  inshore  about  where  you 
are  ! — A.  l^ot  so  much  inshore  as  outside. 

Q.  Whereabouts! — A.  On  the  Banks. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  near  your  own  shores  suffered  from  American 
flshiufiT,  have  you  !^-A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  came  to  the  Banks! — A.  I  say  that  they  gen- 
erally kept  out  on  the  Banks  in  order  to  catch  codfish. 

Q.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cod-flsbery  is  deep-water  fishery  ! — 
A.  They  do  not  come  so  very  much  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  fish  for  halibut! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  do  so! — A  As  many  as  5, 6,  and  7  differ- 
ent American  vessels  have  been  seen  fishing  for  halibut  during  the 
summer. 

Q.  And  they  catch  the  halibut  within  3  miles  of  the  shore! — ^A.  They 
tell  me  that  the  halibut  are  caught  within  these  3  miles. 

Q.  Off  our  coast  they  are  generally  caught  from  10  to  15  and  20  miles 
out  to  sea! — A.  As  a  rule,  that  is  not  our  case. 

Q.  They  are  got  within  those  3  miles  ! — A.  They  are  caught  all  along 
the  shore;  and  I  will  tell  you  this  in  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  Our 
fishermen,  of  course,  if  they  can  catch  halibut,  are  very  glad  to  get  them, 
though  they  are  not  sought  for  by  Robins  and  Co.,  &c.;  still  they  are 
glad  to  secure  these  fish  for  their  own  use,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
lor  them  to  catch  any  halibut. 

Q.  The  Jersey  houses  have  oppressed  you  a  good  deal  7 — A.  Not  me, 
so  much. 

Q.  But  your  people! — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  done  these 
people  any  good. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  codfish  cured  in  your  vicinity 
commands  the  highest  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of  any  codfish 
found  in  them  ! — A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  case.  I  believe 
it  is. 

Q.  And  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  vastly  inferior  for  the  curing 
of  codfish  to  yours  ! — A.  That  is  the  general  impression.  This  is  because 
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they  have  a  damper  climate  than  we  have.    Oars  is  the  drier  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  is  a  moist  place  and  is  possessed  of  no  partiolar  advantage  for 
the  caring  of  codf — A.  The  fact  is,  that  wherever  the  weather  is  moist 
yoa  cannot  care  codfish  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  dry.  No  moist  cod- 
fish can  be  sent,  for  instance,  to  the  Brazils.  For  that  destination,  to 
use  a  volgar  expression,  the  cod  mast  be  as  dry  as  a  bone.  If  it  is  not 
so,  it  won't  get  there. 

Q.  Even  the  Icelanders  think  they  possess  the  best  land  the  snn 
shines  on,  and  yoa  would  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  the  climate 
of  Newfoandland  was  possessed  of  superior  advantages  with  respect  to 
the  caring  of  codfish!-— A.  Tes,  I  would,  indeed,  and  very  much  so. 

No.  13. 

Fetdat,  August  10, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

John  James  Fox,  collector  of  customs,  registrar  of  shipping,  and 
overseer  of  fisheries,  at  Amherst  Harbor,  Magdalen  Islands,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  Amherst! — Answer.  For 
26  years ;  I  have  been  a  customs  officer  for  25  years. 

Q.  Have  you  held  the  offices  of  which  you  are  at  present  in  charge 
all  that  time  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  business  to  keep  a  record  of  the  shipping  that  enters 
your  port! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  such  a  record  from  1854  up  to  the  present  time 
with  you  now! — A.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  herring  caught  in  Am- 
herst Harbor. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  the 
harbor! — A.  No.    They  vary  so  mnch. 

Q,  Have  you  not  got  with  you  the  entries  for  each  year! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  all  the  American  vessels,  when  they  come  into  the  harbor, 
enter! — A.  They  report,  like  our  own  coasting  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  either  from  year  recollection  or  from  the  official  rec- 
ords, ho^  many  American  vessels  entered  Amherst  Harbor  during  1854  ! 
— A.  There  were  over  100. 

Q.  All  fishing-vessels  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  these  vessels  when  they  come  into  the 
harbor  and  frequent  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  They  fish  with  seines 
near  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore! — A.  On  the  shore;  all  the  fish  are  near 
the  shore. 

Q.  Have  they  landed  during  and  since  1854! — They  have  always  pur- 
sued the  same  manner  of  fishing, 

Q.  And  landed  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  take  the  fish  in  seines  near  the  shore  without  land- 
ing ! — A.  Not  about  our  way. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  ever  seine  except  from  th^  shore  ! — A. 
They  fish  with  purse  seines  outside. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  seine  within  the  three-mile  limit 
except  from  the  shore  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  They  seine  from  the  shore  altogether  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  whenever  they 
took  fish  inshore,  what  did  they  do  with  them  ! — A.  The  seines  were 
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liaoled  near  the  shore ;  the  boats  were  loaded  from  the  seine,  and  the 
fish  were  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  where  they  were  salted. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  the  fish  from  the  shore  themselves  f — A.  The 
seine  is  hauled  to  the  shore. 

Q.  And  the  boats  are  brought  alongside  and  the  fish  are  dipped  out 
of  itf — A.  Yes,  they  are  then  put  on  board,  salted  on  deck,  and  put 
down  in  bulk. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  herring  T — A.  Yes.  A  few  vessels  came 
to  Pleasant  Bay  for  mackerel  in  1852  and  1854,  and  fished  with  nets ; 
but  this  practice  was  then  discontinued  until  within  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  mackerel  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 
around  the  islands  from  1854  up  to  the  present  time  f — A.  O,  yes,  they 
came  quite  inshore  occasionally ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessels 
come  and  generally  anchor  with  our  boats. 

Q.  Is  there  good  boat-fishing  about  the  islands  f — A.  Yes,  it  is  very 
good  ;  and  mackerel  have  been  abundant  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  the  inhabitant's  of  the  islands  pursue  the  boa^fi8hing  largely  ? — 
A.  Yes,  a  great  deal.    It  is  their  chief  support  now. 

Q.  Ha«  this  fishing  increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  f — A.  It  has 
increased. 

Q.  From  year  to  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  itt — A.  We  have  not  seen  as  many  vessels 
there  of  late  years  as  formerly.    The  fish  are  decoyed  off  shore. 

Q.  What  sort  of  fish  do  these  vessels  decoy  off  shore  T — A.  The  large 
and  the  best  fish  are  generally  found  inshore ;  and  to  get  at  them  the 
vessels  must  come  in  very  close.  Of  course,  it  is  datigerous  for  vessels 
to  come  very  near,  and  so  they  throw  out  bait  and  thus  take  the  fish  off 
into  deeper  water  where  the  vessels  are  safe,  and  there  catch  the  tish. 

Q.  And  when  they  commence  to  do  so,  this  ends  the  bait-fishing  f — 
A.  Yes;  the  boats  do  not  then  take  many  fish. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  of  mackerel  come  back  after  the  vessels  leave? — 
A.  Not  the  same  day,  but  afterwards  they  may.  The  mackerel  are  what 
we  call  a  windward  fish.  They  always  endeavor  to  keep  in  smooth 
water  and  to  the  windward. 

Q.  When  you  call  them  a  windward  fish  do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
they  come  in  with  the  wind  ? — A.  They  come  inshore  against  the  wind, 
until  they  find  smooth  water.  Whenever  the  water  is  rough  they  go  to 
the  bottom. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  off  shore  where  do  they  go! — A.  They 
come  in  near  the  shore  and  so  near  it  that  at  times  it  is  dangerous  for 
vessels  to  approach  as  close.  lu  fact,  sometimes  during  former  years 
and  the  last  three  and  four  years  vessels  have  come  with  boats,  which 
they  use  to  catch  the  fish  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing  off 
shore  the  mackerel  come  inf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  mode  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans cure  their  herring  when  they  take  them  f  What  do  they  do  with 
them  f — A.  They  are  salted  and  cured  in  bulk,  and  afterward  taken  to 
the  United  States  and  smoked. 

Q.  They  are  salted  on  board  the  vessel! — A.  Yes;  in  the  harlwr. 

Q.  And  thrown  in  bulk  in  the  hold  f — A.  The  fish  are  salted  on  deck, 
and  thrown  below  j  and  when  taken  to  the  United  States  they  are  taken 
ont,  washed,  and  smoked,  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  are  they  cured  T — A.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  prepared  for  the  Swedish  market,  and  packetl  in  bar- 
rels.   Most  of  them  are  taken  to  the  United  States  and  smoked;  but 
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daring  tbe  last  year  or  two  a  market  has  been  opened  for  them  in 
Sweden,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pack  tbe  fish  in  a  particular  manner  in 
this  relation.  Greater  care  mast  be  taken  with  them.  Large  profits 
are  realized  out  of  this  trade. 

Q.  I  always  understood  that  there  were  large  bodies  of  fish  off  the 
coast  of  Sweden ;  how  happens  it  then  that  herrings  are  exported  to 
thatcoautryf — A.  This  is  a  new  market  opened  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  Last  year  only  one  vessel  went  directly  U)  Sweden,  taking  900 
barrels ;  bat  this  year  five  have  gone. 

Q.  American  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  herring  fishery  on  the  Swedish  coast  failed  f — A.  I  pre- 
sume  so. 

Q.  How  has  this  market  been  opened ;  by  treaty,  or  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Swedish  fisheries? — A.  I  understood  the  latter  was  the 
cause.    The  Norway  fisheries  have  failed. 

Q.  And  this  year  five  vessels  have  been  fitted  oat  for  that  country  ? — 
A.  Tes ;  five,  of  800  or  900  tons  burden,  and  requiring  some  8,000  or 
9,000  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  Of  course  all  these  fish  are  packed  in  barrels  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  barrels  come  from  ? — A.  The  United  States. 

Q.  The  vessels  bring  the  barrels  with  them? — A.  The  majority  of 
them  do  so,  a  few  may  be  purchased  here,  but  they  are  brought  chiefly 
from  tbe  United  States  in  consequence  of  a  superior  make  being  required. 
A  barrel  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  is  needed.  These  hold  from  220 
to  240  pounds  of  fish,  while  the  ordinary  barrel  only  contains  2(H)  pounds. 

Q.  Where  are  these  herring  packed^-on  ship  board  or  on  land? — A. 
Some  are  packed  on  land  iu  the  harbor;  they  land  the  barrels,  having 
asked  permission  to  do  so,  pack  the  fish  at  their  leisure,  and  thea  take 
them  ofif  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  Did  tbey  ask  permission  of  you  as  collector  of  customs  to  land  the 
barrels?    They  pay  no  duty  on  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  let  them  land  the  barrels  there,  and  some 
of  them  pack  the  fish  there ;  at  all  events  they  take  the  barrels  off  to 
their  vessels  as  they  want  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  advantage  do  they  say  they  derive  from  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing those  barrels? — A.  It  gives  them  this  advantage :  unless  they  did  so, 
they  would  have  to  bring  other  vessels  to  act  as  lighters.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Gloucester,  which  required  3,000  bar- 
rels ;  these  could  not  be  coo|>ered  on  the  ordinary  deck  of  a  vessel  and 
packed,  so  they  land  some  300  or  400  of  the  barrels  on  shore,  and  the 
others  they  put  on  board  the  vesseL 

Q.  By  placing  the  barrels  on  shore  they  save  lighterage  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  pack  them  at  their  leisure,  and  take  them  off. 

Q.  Saving  lighterage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  vessel  catches  more  fish  than  if  she  had  to  carry  the  bar- 
rels ? — A.  You  understand  that  these  herring  strike  into  the  shore  and 
they  must  be  caught  before  spawning,  when  they  are  full.  They  strike 
in  schools,  as  it  is  termed,  and  remain  for  one  day,  or  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  days  at  intervals }  there  will  perhaps  not  be  more  than  two  schools 
during  the  whole  season.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  fish  strike 
in  the  fishermen  have  to  catch  as  many  as  possible  to  fill  the  empty 
barrels  which  are  on  shore — from  100  to  150.  The  fish  are  first  salted, 
and  when  they  have  settled  iu  the  barrels,  more  fish  are  pat  in,  and 
they  are  taken  on  board  the  vessel.  If  they  were  not  packed  the  second 
time,  when  the  vessels  arrived  in  Sweden,  the  barrels  would  be  one- 
third  empty.    Last  year  one  vessel  came  and  worked  that  way,  not  re* 
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packing,  and  patting  the  fish  in  the  hold  withoat  letting  them  settle, 
and  thas  they  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Coald  that  fishery  now  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  shipment 
to  Sweden  unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  landing  Y — A.  It  could  be, 
if  they  had  other  vessels  to  assist  them'J  if  they  had  lighters  chartered 
with  that  object  in  view. 

Q.  This  would  add  to  the  expense  f — A.  Yes  ;  one  company  had  two 
vessels  to  carry  the  barrels  and  to  pack  the  fish  in,  taking  them  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other;  and  of  course  this  involved  great  expense. 

Q.  Bow  long  is  that  agof — A.  It  happened  this  season.  One  of  the 
tenders  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Howe,  who  was  pilot  of  the  yacht 
which  went  out  of  port  the  other  day. 

Q.  Gould  they  not  have  avoided  that  expense  by  landing  the  barrels! 
— A.  Certainly,  as  to  a  portion  of  it.  A  part  of  the  time  would  be  em- 
ployed taking  fish.  The  crew  fish,  while  the  vessel  is  also  used  as  a 
lighter. 

Q.  What  do  the  American  captains  say  about  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing barrels  ! — A.  They  have  not  said  a  great  deal  about  it.  Of  course 
this  is  new  trade,  but  if  it  was  not  an  advantage  they  would  not  ask 
permission  to  land. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  of  charging  them  a  duty  on  the  barrels? — 
A.  No ;  I  have  never  done  so.  They  asked  permission  and  I  allowed 
them  to  do  so.  This  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  different  regula- 
tions respecting  it  may  hereafter  be  made.  I  have  reported  the  fact  to 
the  department,  but  I  have  not  received  any  instructions  this  year  with 
respect  to  it.  Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  subject  to 
warehouse  regulations. 

Q.  Strictly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  practice? — A. 
They  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  17J  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  bar- 
rels, and  these  are  worth  about  $1  each  in  the  United  States,  or  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  warehousing.  This  would,  perhaps,  cost  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars.  Warehouse  rent  with  us  varies  from  $50  to  $200. 
Under  this  system  the  fish  are  packed  at  a  very  low  rate.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Americans  themselves  that  they  can  sell  them  there  at  $2  a  barrel 
when  ready  for  market. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  from  the  official  record  what  has  been  the  export 
of  herring  or  other  fish  by  Americans,  for  the  different  years  that  you 
have  been  at  the  port  of  Amherst,  from  1854  up  to  the  present  time? — 
A.  About  600,000  barrels  have  been  entered  outwards,  and  about  one. 
half  of  the  vessels  that  fish  there  won't  report.  I  have  no  account  of 
them.    They  fish  outside. 

Q.  Six  hundred  thousand  barrels  have  been  entered  outward  since 
18541— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  only  about  one-half  of  the  vessels  that  went  out  have  re- 
ported?— A.  Yes;  at  least  one-half,  I  might  safely  say,  during  that 
period  did  not  report.  They  lay  outside  in  the  shore — over  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

Q.  That  would  make  over  a  million  of  barrels  caught  there? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  safe  in  so  calculating  the  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  they  be  worth  in  the  American  market? — A.  We 
value  them  on  board  at  $1  a  barrel. 

Q.  As  they  are  caught  ? — A.  Yes.  They  would  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  very  largely  to  your  neighborhood  for 
bait  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  great  number  come  for  it.  i 
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Q.  How  do  they  get  the  bait  ? — A.  Forty  or  fifty  will  come  for  it 

Q.  How  do  they  take  itf — A.  They  catch  it. 

Q.  luside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  The  chief  place  for  catching  it 
is  at  Grand  Entry  Harbor.  It  is  the  nearest  place  for  the  fishermen  who 
come  from  Cape  North.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  islaad.  They  come 
into  the  harbor,  anchor,  and  set  their  nets. 

Q.  Do  they  set  their  nets  on  shore? — A.  Yes.  It  does  not  take  more 
than  one  or  two  days  at  the  farthest  to  catch  all  the  bait  they  reqaiie. 
This  woald  be  about  50  barrels. 

Q.  They  set  the  nets  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  lagoons. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  fastened  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  to  stakes  placed  in 
the  groand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  above  high-water  mark  ? — A.  Yes  j  in  the  lagoons. 

Q.  What  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  ? — A.  About  three  feet 
The  lagoons  of  the  islands  have  a  strange  formation.  They  run  between 
two  sand  beaches,  and  a  small  channel  lies  between.  In  one  large 
lagoon  there  is  a  distance  of  20  miles  between  the  beaches,  and  it  is 
there  where  the  bait  is  caught ',  sometimes  also  in  Pleasant  Bay.  On 
first  seining,  bait  will  be  taken  from  the  seines. 

Q.  Do  they  want  this  bait  for  codfishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  carry  on  this  fishing  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  of 
securing  bait  ? — A.  If  the  fishermen  have  no  bait  they  catch  no  fish. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  this  privilege  for  securing  bait,  they  could  not 
prosecute  the  codfishing? — A.  They  have  this  advantage:  the  place  is 
so  near,  and  they  obtain  ice  at  the  same  time.  A  portion  of  the  island 
is  of  the  red  sandstone  formation  ;  the  sea  has  made  larg:e  holes  of  tbe 
nature  of  coves  into  it,  and  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ice  which  has 
formed  in  these  places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  middle  of 
summer. 

Q.  They  get  the  ice  there  in  these  coves  ? — A.  Yes  j  and  they  also  take 
bait  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  that  this  is  a  great  privilege? — A.  Of  course. 
If  they  did  not  have  it,  they  would  have  to  purchase  at  the  Strait  of 
Canso.'    They  cannot  keep  the  bait  without  ice. 

Q.  And  here  they  procure  it  for  nothing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  get  it  without  landing  ? — A.  No;  they  most  land 
for  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  mackerel  fishery  prosecuted  around  these 
islands  by  these  vessels? — A.  Sometimes  we  see  a  good  many  vessels 
around  the  islands,  but  they  stay  only  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
weather  is  so  stormy  that  they  cannot  remain  long. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  mackerel  fishing  continue  there  ? — A.  These  fish 
come  in  and  spawn  about  the  beginning  of  June.  At  that  time  they 
won't  take  the  hook.  They  are  blind  and  cannot  see.  They  then  leare 
and  in  about  a  month  after  spawning,  they  take  the  hook.  This  season 
they  did  so  about  the  6th  of  July.  When  they  return,  the  scales  are 
removed  from  their  eyes  and  they  then  bite. 

Q.  Do  they  first  strike  the  shore  in  June  before  spawning  ? — A.  Yes; 
about  the  first  of  June. 

Q.  And  they  are  then  blind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  that  state? — A.  Until  after  they  spawn. 
They  spawn  in  not  more  than  five,  six,  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest.  We 
seldom  have  fishing  for  more  than  three  nights  afterwards,  when  they 
disappear  again.    They  then  come  into  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  come  back  again  ? — A.  We  catch  them  with  the  hook 
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^gaiu  in  Jaly,  from  the  5th  to  the  6th,  8th,  or  10th.    This  year  I  think 
it  was  until  the  8th  of  July. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  them  during  the 
spawning  season  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  fish  for  them  in  the  month  of  June  f — A.  No; 
not  at  present.  Formerly  a  few  vessels  did,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
case  within  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  fish  are  not  in  good  condition  when  they  are  caught  before 
spawning  time  f — A.  They  are  then  poor  mackerel,  and  only  worth  from 
$3  to  $4  a  barrel.  They  are  what  are  called  spring  mackerel,  and  are 
intended  for  the  West  India  market. 

Q.  And  in  July  ? — A.  They  commence  to  get  fatter  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  come  on  the  Ist  of  June  and  spawn,  and  are 
b  lind  at  that  time;  where  is  their  spawning  ground  ? — A.  They  spawn 
in  the  gulf,  around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  Banks.  I  think 
they  spawn  all  over  the  gulf  where  there  are  shoal  spots. 

Q.  Do  they,  to  your  certain  knowledge,  spawn  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  them  spawning  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  spawn  on  the  bottom,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haveyouever  seen  the  spawn  afterwardsfloating? — A.  The  spawn 
does  not  float,  but  the  milt  from  the  male  does,  and  the  water  becomes 
white. 

Q.  Of  course  the  ova  are  at  the  bottom  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  float  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  yon  have  seen  the  milk  floating  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Do  they  spawn  in  large  numbers  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — 
A.  It  varies  with  the  winds.  These  fish  are  entirely  governed  by  the 
wind  and  weather.  When  a  southwest  or  westerly  wind  prevails  they 
go  into  Pleasant  Bay,  in  smooth  water,  and  when  the  wind  is  opposite 
they  go  outside  to  spawn.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  herring. 
These  fish  are  at  times  so  thick  in  the  water  at  this  season  that  you 
cannot  cross  the  water  where  they  are  in  a  boat. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  lagoons  f — A.  From  two  feet  to  three  or 
four  feet.  Narrow  channels  lie  between  their  shores ;  at  high  water, 
the  depth  is  about  five  feet.  You  cannot  catch  herring  in  quantities  in 
the  lagoons,  where  the  bottom  is  not  good.  One  of  the  lagoons  extends 
for  eight  miles ;  and  some  of  the  laud  on  the  island  is  six  hundred  feet 
high. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  spawn  all  around  these 
islands?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  ever  come  into  the  lagoons  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
A.  Not  often ;  but  sometimes  they  get  a  few  of  them  there. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  has  been  in  operation  have  the 
Americans  put  up  any  establishments  on  shore? — A.  les. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  On  Amherst  Island. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  the  point  nearest  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  kind  of  establishments  have  been  put  up  ! — A.  Small  fish- 
ing houses,  and  also  a  dwelling-house. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  T — A.  To  cure  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  ?— A.  Mackerel  and  fat  herring  and  cod. 
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Q.  Do  they  take  many  mackerel  inside  of  the  three  mile  limit  ? — A. 
Yes ;  the  best  fish  are  always  inshore. 

Q.  How  have  the  Americans  for  years  prosecuted  this  fishery  ? — A. 
They  stand  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beach  and  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  then  come  to  anchor! — A.  They  usnally  drift  in  the  ordi- 
Dary  mode.  Sometimes  they  anchor  when  they  find  the  fish  abundant ; 
they  frequently  anchor  with  our  boats  on  the  fishing-grounds.  Of 
course,  when  they  see  our  boats  fishing,  they  run  in,  and  if  they  find 
good  fishing,  they  anchor,  or  else  they  would  be  driven  off  shore  again. 

Q.  They  do  as  it  is  proven  they  have  done  elsewhere — when  they  see 
our  boats  catching  mackerel,  they  stand  in  and  entice  the  fish  out — do 
they  not  f — A.  They  did  so,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington and  after  the  Treaty  of  1854  was  made.  At  all  times  they  have 
fished  so  close  to  the  shore  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  vessels  to  remain 
there. 

Q.  Then  do  they  send  boats  in  ! — A.  They  generally  have  only  one 
boat;  but  1  have  known  them  to  hire  boats  at  the  island,  and  fish 
inshore. 

Q.  At  what  time — during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  or  since! — A.  Dar- 
ing the  treaty. 

Q.  Have  they  done  so  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  since  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in  1866  f — A.  We  have  not  seen  many  American  vessels  there 
sinc^  that  treaty  expired — not  as  many  as  was  the  case  formerly. 

Q.  Have  they  continued  the  same  mode  of  fishing  since  the  Beciproc- 
ity  Treaty  expired  in  1866  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  at  all  outside  the  three-mile  limit  f — 
A.  There  is  occasionally;  but  it  is  not  so  good  there  as  it  is  inside  this 
limit. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  mackerel  fishery  there,  would  it  be 
possible  in  your  opinion  for  the  Americans  to  prosecntn  this  fishery 
unless  they  could  get  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  could,  but  not  with  the  same  advantage  as  they  could 
otherwise,  by  a  great  deal. 

Q.  But  they  could  not  make  successful  voyages  unless  they  oonld 
come  within  this  limit  f — A.  They  could  not  then  fish  successfully.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  come  here  if  they  were 
deprived  of  that  advantage. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  under  the  Convention  of  1818, 
had  the  right  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  although 
they  could  not  land  there  ? — A.  Yes,  I  always  understood  so. 

Q.  {Suppose  that  they  only  exercised  this  right  and  did  not  land — if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  and  fish  inshore,  and  if  they  could  not 
also  fish  inshore  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  could  they  then,  in  your  judgment, 
successfully  prosecute  this  fishery! — A.  You  mean  on  the  outshore 
grounds! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Americans  were  confined  entirely  to  the  body  of 
the  gulf,  with  the  privilege  besides  of  fishing  inside  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  do  you  think  that  they  could  then  successfully  prosecute  the 
mackerel  fishery! — A.  No,  I  do  not;  because  the  gulf  is  generally  so 
rough  that  they  require  the  inshore  fisheries  to  anchor  their  vessels  in ; 
they  might  catch  fish  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  but  they  could  not 
secure  a  great  quantity.    They  require  the  shore  to  come  in,  anchor, 
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aod  dress  their  fish.    I  have  known  them  catch  fish  about  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  have  to  go  to  Ganso  to  dress  them,  the  water  was  so  rough. 

Q.  It  is  yonr  opinion  that  nnless  they  bad  the  privilege  of  coming 
within  the  three-mile  limit  to  fish,  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  gulf,  and  only  had  the  privilege  of  fishing 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  they  could  not  successfully  prosecute  this 
fishery  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  under  those  circumstances. 
^Q.  And  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  you  have  been  there  you 
have  conversed,  I  suppose,  with  a  great  many  American  captains  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  in  this  regard  !— A.  It  is  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  for  them  to  come  into  our  waters  if  they  had  not  the  privilege 
of  coming  inshore.  I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  year 
after  the  discontinuation  of  the  issue  of  licenses  with  an  American 
captain. 

Q.  This  was  in  1868  or  1869 1— A.  It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
cutters  were  on  the  station.  This  man  complained  that  he  had  no  fish, 
save  very  small  ones.  I  asked  him  how  that  was,  and  he  answered :  ''I 
will  tell  yon  how  it  is.  I  own  one-half  of  that  vessel,  and  this  is  all  I 
possess  in  the  world.  I  am  a  man  who  respects  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
come  inside  to  fish,  for  fear  that  my  vessel  might  be  caught,  when  I 
would  lose  all  that  I  have,  but  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  hired  by 
Gloucester  firms,  fish  ius|de  the  limits,  because  all  they  have  on  their 
coast  is  their  bags,  and  if  caught  they  would  lose  nothing.  But  I  respect 
the  law  and  keep  outside,  while  they  fish  inside,  get  full  fares,  and  go 
home  with  them." 

Q.  And  all  these  persons  who  were  hired  by  American  firms  were  will- 
ing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught,  because  they  were  not  the  owners 
of  the  vessels,  while  this  man  would  not  run  that  risk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  could  catch  no  fish  outside  at  all  f — A.  No ;  the  fish  are 
all  inside. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  fishing  ? — A.  On  the  shore 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  cutters  were  stationed. 

Q.  At  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes,  and  other  parts  where  they 
fish. 

Q.  About  the  main-land  ? — A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  We 
never  ask  them  where  they  have  fished,  because  we  all  know  where  they 
fish. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  gulf !— -A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  he  Complained  that  he  dared  not  risk  his  vessel  by  coming 
inside  the  limit  to  fish  ! — A.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  caught 
so  few  fish,  and  that  was  his  explanation. 

Q.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  catch  of 
mackerel  in  the  gulf  that  is  taken  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A. 
I  should  not  think  that  more  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  is  caught  there. 
Owing  to  the  great  danger  incurred  bf  remaining  about  these  islands 
the  vessels  generally  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Port  Hood,  and 
enter  the  harbor  at  night  and  anchor.  The  weather  about  the  islands 
is  very  uncertain.  Two  or  three  years  ago  nearly  ninety  vessels  put  in 
there  for  shelter,  and  forty-five  of  them  were  wrec«ced  on  the  following 
day. 

Q.  They  put  into  Amherst  Harbor! — A.  They  put  into  Pleasant 
Bay.    This  was  in  the  gale  ot  1872. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  out  of  ninety  some  forty  were  wrecked ! — A. 
Some  forty  two  or  three  were  driven  from  their  anchors  and  wrecked. 
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Q.  Was  there  loss  of  life  as  well  f — A.  Only  two  or  three  lives  were 
lost,  on  one  vessel. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  place  at  which  to  remain? — A.  Yes.  The 
water  is  very  shallow,  and  it  breaks  over  the  bottom,  and  the  storms  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  lift  the  anchors  of  vessels;  bat  daring  July  and  the 
summer  season  it  is  safe  enough  to  remain  there. 

Q.  When  does  the  stormy  season  commence? — A.  It  is  always  stormy 
there. 

Q.  Which  is  the  dangerous  season  ? — A.  After  the  first  of  September 
we  never  see  any  vessels  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  sale,  however,  early  in  June? — A.  The  fishermen  generally 
make  a  circuit  of  the  gulf,  going  wherever  they  find  fish.  When  they 
find  them  once  they  generally  know  where  to  follow  them.  The  fish 
shift  about  to  different  localities. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  for  vessels  about  the  islands  in  June? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  earliest  date  when  it  is  safe  ? — A.  In  June.  It  is  also 
safe  in  July  and  August.  It  is  always  blowy  there,  more  or  less.  The 
formation  of  the  islands  is  such,  being  sandy — they  are  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  West  Indies — that  early  in  the  year  there  is 
always  a  rush  of  wind  across  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  coast  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  always 
dangerous,  and  that  in  June,  July,  and  August  navigation  is  always 
less  dangerous  there  than  at  other  seasons  of  .the  year? — A.  Yes;  there 
is  no  good  harbor  about  them  with  the  exception  of  Amherst. 

Q.  Vessels  do  not  stay  on  this  coast  longer  than  they  can  help  ? — A. 
No ;  and  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  fish  are  generally  on  the  other 
shore,  and  fatter  and  better  there ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  weather  here 
is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  mackerel  remain  after  spawning  ? — A.  This  is 
very  uncertain.  They  may  be  in  during  the  morning  and  disappear  in 
the  afternoon.  The  vessels  follow  the  fish,  which  are  always  moving, 
and  when  they  lose  them  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  vessels  run  aoross 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  learn  of  their  whereabouts.  The  habits 
of  this  fish  are  very  strange.  They  sink  to  the  bottom  whenever  the 
weather  is  inclined  to  be  stormy.  It  is  just  before  storms  that  they  are 
generally  caught,  and  they  then  disappear. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  American  mode  of  catching  them  of  late  years 
with  seines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  use  puree-seines  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  your  opinion  of  that  system  ? — A.  It 
is  a  very  destructive  system. 

Q.  Just  describe  to  the  Commission  how  it  is  done,  and  state  its  re- 
sults.— A.  When  the  fish  come  inshore  and  strike  off,  as  it  is  termed,  they 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  in  four  or  five  fathoms 
of  water.  The  seiners  then  surround  the  fish  with  seines,  which  are  very 
long,  some  of  them  200  fathoms  in  length ;  having  surrounded  them, 
they  haul  in  lines  which  are  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  the  seine  is  then 
like  a  bag  or  purse,  the  fish  being  all  secured.  There  they  have  to  re- 
main until  taken  out  at  the  leisure  of  the  fishermen j  and,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  this  may  continue  for  a  day  or  a  couple  of  days.  The  fish  are 
taken  from  the  seine  and  put  into  boats.  The  greater  part  is  taken  out, 
and  a  great  many  fish  are  smothered.  If  the  weather  becomes  stormy, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  fish  are  lost ; 
they  afterward  drift  on  shore ;  I  have  seen  such  fish  heaped  along  the 
shore  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  these  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  these  seines. 
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Q.  For  one-qaarter  of  a  mile  they  woald  be  scattered  alon^  the  shore 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet? — A.  Tes;  this  woald  be  the  case  if  the  wind 
was  on  shore,  but  if  off  shore  it  would  not  be  so. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  if  the  weather  is  afterward  rough,  the  dead 
fish  will  be  thrown  up  by  the  surf  on  shore  ? — A.  Yes  5  they  will  roll  in 
with  the  surf. 

Q.  Would  there  be  all  kinds  of  fish  amongst  them  ? — A.  There  would 
be  a  good  many  flat  tish,  such  as  flounders.  There  would  also  be  lob- 
sters and  small  fish ;  these  seines  go  right  to  the  bottom,  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  any  of  the  fish  inclosed  to  escape. 

Q.  Would  there  be  mackerel  among  them  ! — A.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Americans  seining  for  mackerel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  do 
so,  or  else  they  will  destroy  this  fishery. 

Q.  You  then  refer  to  the  seining  of  herring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  mixed  with  them  would  be  found  flat  fish,  flounders,  and  lob- 
sters?— A.  Yes,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  of  that  description. 

Q.  And  codfish? — A.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  The  effect  of  this  seining  is  most  destructive? — A.  I  have  seen  five 
or  six  difilBrent  kinds  of  fish  seined  occasionally ;  all  that  are  in  the  water 
in  the  neighborhood  are  caught,  of  course. 

Q.  This  is  very  destructive  to  the  fishery,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Of  course. 
The  breeding  of  the  fish  would  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
beard  Americans  themselves  say  that  they  hoped  these  seines  would 
never  be  brought  into  the  gulf,  or  else  these  fisheries  would  be  very 
soon  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Americans  or  remonstrated  with  them 
regarding  this  style  of  fishing? — A.  Yes;  they  themselves  have  often 
spoken  to  me  about  it.  They  said  they  hoped  that  their  people  would 
not  bring  their  seines  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel,  as  the  practice  would 
ruin  our  fisheries  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  result  of  this  mode 
of  fishing  on  their  coast.  This  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they 
were  first  introduced  into  the  gulf.  They  thought  fishermen  should  con- 
floe  themselves  to  the  hook  and  jigging,  and  give  one  another  a  chance. 
They  were  not  favorable  to  this  method. 

Q.  Do  they  all  admit  that  it  was  destructive  to  the  fishery  ?^A.  Yes; 
this  is  generally  admitted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  man  defend  it? — A.  No.  Of  course,  I 
suppose  that  those  who  use  them  would  do  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  one  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
destructive,  nor  uselessly  destructive  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  They  often 
seine  in  parts  of  the  gtilf  which  are  frequented  by  fat  herring ;  a  great 
many  such  herring  are  caught,  but  not  being  required,  they  are  thrown 
out.    Small  fish  are  not  required  by  these  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  these  American  captains  admit  that  this  is  a  destructive  pro- 
cess?— A.  Yes;  but  they  say,  "We  are  fitted  out  to  come  here,  and  we 
must  catch  fish,  never  mind  whether  it  is  destructive  or  not.  It  is  our 
time  to  fish,  and  let  those  who  come  after  us  suffer." 

Q.  They  are  willing,  for  present  gain,  to  allow  future  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  these  American  fishermen  do  with  the  offal  of  their  fish  ? — 
A.  They  throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  On  the  fishing  grounds? — A.  Yes ;  wherever  they  may  be  fishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice,  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  throwing  over  of  mackerel  offal  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive, because  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  bait,  but  the  throwing  over  of 
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cod  offal  is  very  destractive :  besides,  so  mauy  small  fish  are  destroyed 
it  poisons  the  fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Why  should  not  mackerel  offal  have  the  same  effect  f — A.  Because 
so  much  of  it  is  bait. 

Q.  Bait  for  what  f — A.  It  is  in  considerable  measure  composed  of 
bait  which  has  been  thrown  to  the  fish.  The  fish  follow  the  bait  as  it  is 
thrown  over,  and  when  they  are  caught  they  are  more  or  less  full  of  it, 
and  of  course  this  is  thrown  overboard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  offal  of  mackerel  is  eaten  by  the  mackerel  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  This  goes  to  the  bottom,  but  it  is  not  so  destrac- 
tive as  cod  offal..  They  require  bait  to  be  very  fine. 

Q.  The  offal  of  the  mackerel  is  still  there,  whether  there  is  bait  in  the 
mackerel  or  not  ? — A.  It  is  destructive,  but  not  so  much  so  as  cod  offal. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  why,  unless  it  is  less  in  quantity. — ^A.  It  is 
less  in  quantity. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  throwing  overboard  even  of  mackerel  offal  is  as  destruc- 
tive, as  far  as  it  goes,  as  cod  offal  f — ^A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Why  1 — A.  Because  there  is  not  such  a  quantity  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, destructive  in  a  measure  undoubtedly,  and  is  injurious  to  the  fish, 
for  the  water  would  be  polluted  by  blood  and  other  matters.  If  it  was 
thrown  overboard  while  the  vessels  were  at  anchor,  it  would  be  more 
injurious  than  when  they  are  drifting,  because  when  drifting  the  vessels 
pass  over  a  very  much  larger  surface. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  overboard  when  at  anchor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thus  pollute  the  water  f — ^A.  Yes }  because  mackerel  contain 
a  great  quantity  of  blood. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  this  drives  the  mackerel  off  I— A. 
It  would  do  so  from  where  they  are  fishing  into  good,  clear  water. 

Q.  Can  you  smell  this  offal  at  any  time  I — A.  No }  not  when  the  mack- 
erel-fishing vessels  are  drifting,  but  you  can  smell  it  very  often  when 
they  fish  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Where! — A.  When  the  vessels  are  drifting  outside;  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  for  instance. 

Q.  After  this  offal  is  thrown  into  the  water,  can  you  afterward  smell 
it  from  the  shore! — A.  Not  when  the  vessels  are  outside,  but  when  the 
vessels  have  bei^n  inside  the  limit  we  have  of  course.  This  would  be 
inside  of  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  throw  it  over  in  shallow  water  ! — ^A.  Yes.  I 
should  imagine  that  on  other  shores,  where  there  are  such  large  quanti- 
ties caught,  and  where  the  vessels  anchor  at  night,  this  practice,  con- 
nected with  the  dressing  of  fish,  would  be  very  destructive ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  water  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  a  good 
deal  troubled  by  storms  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  is  very  seldom  or  ever  smooth 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  case  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  This  practice  would  be  much  more  injurious  on  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick,  than  around 
your  island  ? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  much  more  destructive  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  Americans  on  the  subject  of  the 
privilege  which  they  have  of  landing  on  your  island  at  all  to  procure 
snow,  ice,  &c.  ! — A.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned.  They  think 
that  this  is  a  right  which  they  enjoy,  and  never  raise  the  question. 

Q.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ! — A.  Yes.  The  only  difficulty  I 
had  was  when  Mr.  Lavender,  of  Provincetown,  first  came  there,  three 
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years  ago.  Then  my  people  told  me  he  was  not  fishing  the  same  as  the 
rest,  but  with  trawls.  I  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  he 
told  me  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  he  had  a  right  to  fish  where 
and  how  he  liked ;  that  it  did  not  confine  him  as  to  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing fish,  and  that  be  could  fish  in  any  manner  he  liked,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  what  he  chose. 

Q.  How  was  he  fishing  Y — A.  With  trawls. 

Q.  That  is  trawling  in  inland  waters,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  fishing,  in  your  judgment! — 
A.  It  destroys  the  mother  fish,  the  large  fish  that  come  in  to  spawn. 
These  fish  come  into  these  waters  in  the  spring  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  fishermen  want  the  large  fish  but  not  the  small  ones,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  latter  are  consequently  thrown  ofl:  the  trawls. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  codfish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  practice  injure  the  codctishing  to  any  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Seriously! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  take  mnch  codfish  around  these  shores? — A. 
Their  fishing  is  generally  carried  on  outside. 

Q.  They  chiefly  come  in  for  bait  f — A.  You  can  easily  see  the  vessels 
with  a  glass. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  out  f — A.  Eight  or  ten  miles.  They  are  some- 
times closer.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  islands  were  surrounded 
with  these  trawlers,  who  kept  the  fish  from  coming  in  there,  and  those 
who  fished  with  hand-lines  complained  a  great  deal  of  the  number  of 
vessels  that  came  in  to  fish ;  they  were  so  close,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
bait  was  thrown  outside,  that  the  fish  would  not  come  inshore. 

Q.  Do  they  often  come  and  surround  the  islands  with  trawls  I — A. 
Yes ;  during  the  cod-fishing  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  period  tor  cod-fishing  there  ! — A.  There  are  two  fish- 
eries; one  is  called  the  Cape  North  fishery,  and  this  generally  begins  in 
April. 

Q.  That  is  north  of  Cape  Breton  !— A.  It  is  off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
The  best  fishery  is  about  the  lighthouse  on  Bryon  Island,  inside,  and 
to  the  southeast  and  eastward  of  it.  Here  are  fine  fishing  grounds,  but 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  spot.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  there,  and  in 
three  weeks  leave  for  home  with  1,000  quintals,  all  of  large  fish.  The 
other  fishery  comes  in  about  in  June,  and  then  the  vessels  remain  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  during  June,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
until  they  fill  up.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
fishing. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  commenced  the  system  of  trawling! — A. 
They  have  trawled  for  some  years  in  the  gulf.  I  could  scarcely  tell  you 
how  long. 

Q.  But  around  the  island  ! — A.  They  have  trawled  there  for  the  last 
ten-or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  the  fishing  has  thus  been  injured? — A.  Cer- 
tainly :  so  many  of  the  large  fish  are  taken.  The  large  fish,  as  they  are 
termea,  come  in  to  spawn  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  on  the  boat  fishing  of  the  islands  ! — A.  When 
these  fishermen  are  outside,  within  two  miles  and  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  the  boat  fishermen  cannot  catch  anything.  A  man  will  have 
10,000  or  12,000  hooks,  and  some  vessels  are  furnished  with  three  miles 
of  line. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  you  say  frequent  the  gulf  and 
fish  for  mackerel  each  season,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
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the  informatioD  yon  have  on  the  sabject  1  Take  during  the  time  when 
the  reciprocity  was  in  force — from  1854  to  1866 — what  woald  the  aver- 
age number  in  the  gulf  then  have  been  ? — A.  There  were  a  great  many 
8ome  seasons,  and  aften^'ard  this  was  not  the  case ;  some  seasons  they 
would  number  a  thousand  and  more. 

Q.  There  would  be  over  a  thousand  some  years  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  remem- 
ber being  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Winooskie  when  we  counted 
500  in  one  body  from  the  ship's  masthead. 

Q.  Near  the  Magdalen  Islands f — A.  Yes;  around  these  islands  I 
should  say  that  the  average  from  year  to  year  would  be  at  least  between 
400  and  500. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  4501 — A.  Yes;  during  the  last  year  or  two 
we  have  not  seen  so  many  of  them,  until  this  year,  when  more  of  them 
have  come. 

Q.  Have  you  not  conversed  with  the  captains  themselves  and  obtained 
from  them  information  as  to  how  many  come  each  year  1 — A.  Yes;  1  have 
asked  them  often,  and  some  would  say  1,200  or  1,500;  others,  1,000,  &c. 
Of  course,  the  whole  American  fleet  was  in  the  gulf  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  not  the  average  be  more  than  450  each  year ) — A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  nearer  600  or  700  ? — A.  I  would  be  safe  in  saying 
from  450  to  500. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Gape  Bre- 
ton?— A.  Before  I  was  in  the  customs  I  was  a  shipmaster,  and  £  sailed 
about  the  coast  some,  and  off  the  coast  I  have  seen  a  great  many  fish- 
ing-vessels. 

Q.  Where  is  the  best  mackerel  fishery,  inside  the  three-mile  limit  or 
outside  of  it  ? — A.  It  is  inshore.  The  large  fish  come  close  to  the  shore; 
for  gome  reason  or  other,  I  don't  know  why,  the  small  fish  keep  off.  We 
call  them  tinkers  in  that  stage. 

Q.  And  tinkers  are  of  no  usef — A.  They  are  no  good.  During  the 
two  years  past  myriads  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  bay  around  the 
Magdalen  Islands.    They  are  not  larger  than  smelts. 

Q.  In  two  or  three  years  they  become  large  mackerel f — A.  Yes;  and 
the  large  fish  come  inshore  to  feed. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tinkers,  the  small  mackerel, 
keep  out  in  the  gulf,  while  the  large  fish  are  found  inshore?— A.  Yes; 
they  come  into  the  feeding-grounds. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  shores  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  ? — 
A.  I  have  never  been  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  fish  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Labrador? — A.  There  have  not  been  very  many  there  during  the  last 
few  years ;  but  in  former  years  a  great  many  went  there  from  Cape  Cod 
and  the  eastern  shore  about  Castine. 

Q.  For  cod  or  mackerel  ? — A.  For  cod. 

Q.  You  have  of  course  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  American  vessels  that 
come  to  your  waters ;  will  you  tell  us  what  is  their  average  tonnage  ? — 
A.  Their  tonnage  averages  from  60  to  80  and  90  tons.  I  should  say 
that  the  average  one.  with  another  of  the  American  vessels,  that  have 
been  here  during  the  last  few  years,  would  be  75  tons. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  for  a  75-ton  schooner,  on  the  average  ? 
— A.  About  3  »0  or  400  barrels. 

Q.  For  each  trip  I — A.  Yes;  they  would  catch,  I  should  think,  during 
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the  season  between  700  and  800  barrels.    I  have  known  some  American 
vessels  make  three  trips  during  the  season. 

Q.  Since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  have  they  not 
been  enabled  to  make  three  trips  a  season  by  means  of  transshipment ! — 
A.  Yes ;  vessels  transshipped  which  came  this  season. 

Q.  Have  they  not  transshipped  daring  the  past  several  years  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  say  whetlier  that  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege or  not! — A.  Of  coarse  it  is  a  privilege,  becaase  it  saves  the  time 
that  woald  be  consamed  in  going  home.  They  refit  and  return,  and 
when  they  find  fish,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  fill  up  again  in  a 
few  days.  They  generally  know  where  to  find  the  fish,  and  sometimes 
they  have  come  back  on  the  same  body  of  fish  which  they  had  left. 

Q.  This  really  enables  them  to  make  a  third  trip ! — A.  It  is  equal  to 
a  third  where  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  transship  f — A.  In  the  Strait  of  Oanso 
and  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  S.  W.  Perry,  a  Gloucester  vessel, 
transshipped  at  Prince  Edward  Island  by  the  steamer  Commerce.  Form- 
erly, several  went  to  Charlottetown  and  transshipped  by  the  Commerce, 
which  was  then  running. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  average  for  each  of  two  trips  350.  Would  it 
be  greater  if  the  vessel  made  a  third  trip  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  for  two  trips,  that  would  make  700  barrels  in  the  coarse  of 
the  season.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  crews  are 
hired  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  this  respect  1 — A.  They  go  on  shares  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  a  75<ten  schooner  take  f — A.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen. 

Q.  To  catch  700  barrels!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  salt  would  this  require! — A.  One  and  a  half 
boshels  will  cure  a  barrel  of  fish ;  that  is  about  the  estimate. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  1,000  barrels  ! — A.  Yes.  The  fishermen 
have  to  find  their  part  of  the  outfitting,  such  as  barrels  and  bait,  and 
pay  the  cook.  I  believe  that  the  cook  is  the  best  man  on  board ;  he  gets 
wages  and  catches  fish. 

Q.  What  would  700  empty  barrels  cost! — A.  They  are  worth  from  60 
to  75  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Would  700  barrels  at  75  cents  each  make  $525  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  bait  would  t4iey  take! — A.  About  80  for  a 
vessel  of  that  description. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  it !  I  suppose  there  woald  be  a  lot  of  men- 
haden ! — ^A.  The  bait  would  consist  of  porgies  and  clams.  They  would 
cost  from  $4  to  $5  a  barrel. 

Q.  At  aboat  $5,  that  would  make  $400  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  would  the  salt  cost  a  bushel! — ^A.  From  20  to  2 )  cents. 

Q.  At  25  cents,  1,000  bushels  would  cost  $250  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  provision  for  the  whole  season.  It  would  last 
about  four  mouths,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes;  the  provisions  I  should  think 
would  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  month  for  these  16  men  would  make  how  much  ! — 
A.  $192. 

Q.  And  four  times  that  woald  be  how  much  ! — A.  $768. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  other  outfittin?8,  lines,  and  port- 
charges,  &c ! — A.  One  or  two  mills  to  grind  bait  woald  be  required. 
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and  they  would  cost  from  $12  to  $15  each.    The  lines,  hooks,  forks,  aad 
such  like,  used  on  board  would  cost  about  $150. 

Q.  Do  the  mills  last  for  more  than  one  season  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  used  up  in  one  season ! — A.  They  are  pretty  well 
used  up  then,  after  having  been  grinding  continuously.  The  knives 
would  be  pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  crew  have  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  packing  oat  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay ;  it  is  about  three-quarters  I  think. 

Q.  What  does  the  packing  out  cost! — A.  About  60  or  75  cents. 

Q.  If  75  cents,  it  would  be,  for  700  barrels,  $525  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  much,  on  the  average,  would  these  700  barrels  cost  f — ^A. 
I  could  not  say  exactly.  The  mackerel  is  sometimes  worth  $20,  and 
sometimes  $15.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $28  and 
$30. 

Q.  Would  ycu  call  $12  a  barrel  a  low  average  t — A.  It  would  be  a  fair 
one.    I  think  from  $12  to  $14  would  be  so. 

Q.  And  at  $12  a  barrel  how  much  would  700  barrels  be  worth  ? — ^A. 
$8,400. 

Q.  Will  you  add  up  the  expenses  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  They 
amount  to  $2,618. 

Q.  Deduct  $2,618  from  $8,400  ?— A.  That  leaves  $5,782. 

Q.  And  that,  according  to  your  calculation,  is  what  such  a  vessel 
would  make  during  a  season ! — A.  I  suppose  that  such  would  be  the 
result. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  vessel  was  chartered  from  the  owners,  what  do 
you  understand,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  conver- 
sation you  have  had  with  American  shipmasters,  would  be  a  fair  charter 
a  month  for  a  vessel  of  75  tons  ? — A.  I  should  say  from  $250  or  $300  a 
month. 

Q.  About  $300  would  be  the  outside  figure,  in  your  judgment  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  owners,  in  addition,  get  at  least  $1,200  for  the  charter,  and 
deducting  from  $5,782  the  amount  of  the  charter,  $1,200,  how  much 
would  be  left !— A.  $4,582. 

Q.  And  dividing  that  among  sixteen  men,  how  much  would  each 
get  f— A.  About  $298. 

Q.  About  $300  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  over  $71  a  month,  for  four  months,  for  each  man  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  it  $286  each,  what  would  it  be — $70  and  upward! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  good  wages  for  them  to  make  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  the  American  fishermen  who  come  to  our 
ports  do  not  confer  any  special  advantage  at  all  on  our  people  f — A.  Not 
any  very  groat  advantage,  because  they  do  not  deal  with  us  to  any  great 
extent,  as  far  as  the  Magdalen  Islands  are  concerned.  They  do  not  lay 
out  any  money  there  except  a  few  dollars  for  extra  labor  required  in  their 
fishing  operations. 

Q.  And  that  is  merely  an  individual  matter — it  is  of  no  general  bene- 
fit at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  slightest 
benefit  whatever  to  any  Canadian  fishermen,  as  far  as  you  know  t — A.  I 
never  knew  any  one  go  from  our  neighborhood  to  their  waters. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  their  own  waters  f— 
A.  That  they  were  overfished,  and  that  the  American  fishermen  have 
destroyed  them  by  their  mode  of  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  about  the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  on  the 
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Canadian  coast  ? — A.  That  it  is  a  very  great  privilege,  becaase  they 
are  not  stopped  as  they  were  some  years  ago  by  the  Dominion  police, 
and  annoyed,  now  that  they  have  free  access  to  our  waters. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  and  in  theirs  also,  without  that  privilege  they  could 
not  prosecute  the  fisheries  in  the  gulf  at  all  ? — A.  No ;  not  successfully. 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  come  at  all ;  they  would  not  do  so  from  year 
to  year  and  min  themselves,  not  being  successful  1 — A.  They  could  come 
here  in  a  manner,  but  their  time  would  be  lost.  It  would  not  be  worth 
their  while  to  come. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  a  native  of  the  Magdalen  Inlands  ?-^ 
A.  No ;  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth.  I  spent  my  early  days  in  the 
United  States,  and  latterly  I  have  lived  in  Canada. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  these  islands  to  live  ! — A.  My  ap()oiutment 
in  the  customs  dates  from  1852. 

Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there  7 — A.  I  had  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  islands  for  several  years  previously. 

Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  your  residence  there  t — ^A.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  my  permanent  residence.  I  have  only  been  absent  four  or 
five  times  since,  and  only  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  ! — A.  In  part  to  the  United  States  and  in 
part  to  Halifax,  in  Canada.    Two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  in  the  way  of 
rights  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  ? — 
A«  The  privilege  of  fishing  from  the  shore ;  and  if  this  Swedish  market 
is  going  to  prove  profitable,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case,  they  have  the 
great  advantage  of  doing  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
landing  without  being  subject  to  any  warehouse  or  customs  regulations, 
and  curing  fish  on  the  shore.    This  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  are  given  that  right  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  I — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  By  the  treaty  of  1871!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  that  by  the  treaty  f — A.  They  gain  the  privilege  of 
landing  without  being  subject  to  customs  regulations ;  and  1,000  barrels 
with  a  17^  per  cent,  duty  would  make  one  item  of  expense.  The  next 
benefit  they  enjoy  is  the  privilege  of  putting  the  barrels  on  shore  with- 
out being  subject  to  warehousing,  &c.,  for  which  they  would  have  to 
pay.    This  is  a  very  great  privilege. 

Q.  What  rights  do  you  understand  that  the  Americans  gain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  in  your  island  f— A.  I  understand  that  according 
to  this  treaty  they  have  the  privilege  in  common  with  ourselves  of  car- 
rying on  the  fisheries  on  land ;  previously  they  did  not  have  the  right 
to  laud  their  fish. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  they  thus  gained  the  right  to  fish  from  the  shore  t 
— A.  Yes;  also  of  drying  anil  curing  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  gain  the  right  of  fishing  on  shore  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  much 
of  a  right  in  fishing ;  but  the  privilege  of  packing  and  curing  their  fi^h 
on  shore  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  They  do  not  land  to  catch  fish  from  your  rocks  or  beaches,  do 
they  ? — A.  They  haul  in  the  seines  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you.  understand  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  gives  the 
Americans  the  right  to  laud  and  haul  their  seines  on  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  gained  that  right  by  this  treaty! — A.  Yes;  previously, 
although  they  did  so  for  many  years,  it  was  only  with  our  permission. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  anderstand  that  they  gained  any  other  right  by  this  treaty! 
— A.  They  coald  land  their  oatfittings  and  pack  and  cure  their  fish,  and 
also  erect  buildings. 

Q.  They  have  thus  obtained  the  right  to  erect  buildings  for  fishing 
purposes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  fo  erect  buildings  to  lodge  in  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  obtained  the  right  to  land  their  salt  bsurels,  &c.f — ^A. 
All  fishing  outfittings. 

Q.  They  could  take  them  on  shore  T — A.  Yes,  and  ship  them  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  all  these  rights  were  gained  through  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  your  people  have  been  instructed  f — A. 
Various  instructions  have  been  issued  in  this  regard. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  is  that  the  general  opinion  on  the  islands  f — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  had  any  conversation  respecting  it,  other 
than  when  this  man  came  from  Provincetown,  and  put  up  these  estab- 
lishments there,  they  themselves  assumed  that  they  had  authority  to  do 
so  under  this  treaty.  They  told  me  so  when  I  said  that  they  had  no 
business  to  land.  They  alleged  that  under  this  treaty  they  had  a  right 
to  land  where  they  liked,  and  erect  buildings  and  do  as  they  chose.  I 
did  not  myself  so  understand  the  treaty.  I  told  them  that  they  had  no 
right  to  land  without  permission.  I  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
them,  and  always  allowed  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  yon  understood  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and 
you  answered  differently  !— A.  It  gave  them  the  privilege  to  land  and 
erect  buildings. 

Q.  Then  you  agreed  with  them  about  it  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  you  gave  them  permission  to  land  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  written  for  instructions  to  headquarters  to  know 
whether  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  land  and  erect  buildings  f — A 
I  have  written  to  the  inland  revenue  department,  but  I  was  led  to 
understand  last  year  that  I  was  not  to  take  any  proceedings  until  further 
instructions  arrived,  as  the  treaty  was  pending  and  nothing  was  settled, 
and  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  I  asked  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  but  I  received  no  further  instructions  respect- 
ing it.  It  was  understood  that  the  arrangements  to  be  made  under  the 
treaty  were  pending,  and  that  we  were  not  meanwhile  to  get  into  trouble 
with  United  States  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  authorities  that  you  had  told  this  American  cap- 
tain he  haid  no  right  under  this  treaty  to  land,  erect  buildings,  or  trans- 
ship f — A.  He  told  me  he  had  such  a  right. 

Q.  And  then  you  wrote  for  instructions  ? — A.  I  stated  in  my  annnal 
report  in  autumn  what  I  had  done.     * 

Q.  And  the  answer  you  received  was  not  to  interfere? — A.  I  did  not 
obtain  an  official  answer,  but  so  I  was  given  to  understand. 

Q.  How  were  you  so  given  to  understand  f — A.  I  heard  indirectly 
that  I  was  not  to  interfere  with  United  States  fishermen  in  consequence 
of  this  treaty  being  pending. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  indirectly  ? — A.  In  conversation  with  per- 
sons on  the  mainland,  during  the  winter  season.  I  reported  the  facts 
late  in  the  autumn.  This  occurred  last  year.  I  have  had  no  reply  from 
the  department,  but  I  was  told,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  several  partiei. 

Q.  You  received  no  official  information  on  the  subjecti — A.  No. 

Q.  Eith^  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth  ? — ^A.  I  received  nothing  of  ai 
official  character  in  this  respect.  \ 
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Q.  Have  you  obtained  any  information  on  the  point  which  yon  con- 
sidered to  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  an  oflftcial  source  f — A.. 
Nothing,  save  from  hearsay,  from  parties  outside.  Nothing  was  directly 
communicated  by  the  department.    I  have  had  no  reply. 

Q.  Then  what  you  did  rests  on  your  own  responsibility;  you  could 
not  hold  any  one  else  responsible  for  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  Americans  erected  buildings  on  the  Magda- 
len Islands? — A.  They  have  put  up  a  dwelling-house  and  fishing  stages. 
We  have  four  establishments  there  now.  I  have  with  me  a  manifest 
from  Provincetown  of  the  articles  they  brought  with  them.  The  men 
left  on  the  island  are  connected  with  vessels  which  fish  outside ;  these 
vessels  are  fitted  out  for  summer  fishing;  they  laud  two  men  and  a 
number  of  nets,  linei^,  provisions,  barrels,  &c. ;  in  the  autumn  they  call 
for  these  men  and  take  away  the  catch,  which  they  ship  home  in  some 
other  vessel  from  the  Strait  of  Oauso;  they  clear  at  the  custom  house 
what  chey  take  away. 
Q.  They  give  you  an  invoice  f — A.  A  manifest. 
Q.  Then  you  can  compare  the  manifest  with  what  they  landed  !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  satisfied  with  that  arrangement t — A.  In  this  way: 
I  considered  that  these  things  were  intended  for  fishing  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  provisions.  I  had  no  instructioos  to  subject  them 
to  warehouse  or  custom  regulations,  any  further  than  I  should  see  that 
they  had  no  goods  for  sale  with  them. 

Q.  You  saw  that  they  brought  no  merchandise  for  sale! — A.  Yes; 
but  they  brought  ashore  fishing-gear,  salt,  &c. 

Q.  How  many  such  cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years! — 
A.  The  first  year  one  establishment  was  erected  and  last  year  four.  The 
former  used  135  nets  and  the  latter  120  nets. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  their  seines! — A.  Mackerel,  cod,  and  fat 
herrings. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  anything  on  shore  to  supply  their  wants! — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  would  require  to  purchase  something  while  on  shore. 
They  bring  provisions  with  them,  such  as  flour,  &c.;  they  might  buy 
small  stores,  such  as  a  pound  of  tea,  &c,  but  it  would  not  be  to  any 
great  extent 

Q.  This  would  be  of  some  little  benefit  to  the  people! — A.  Yes;  but 
more  of  a  benefit  to  themselves,  of  course. 

Q.  Still  it  is  a  benefit! — A.  Yes;  the  men  mentioned  have  done  very 
well  since  they  came  there;  they  have  caught  a  good  many  fish. 

Q.  How  do  the  American  vessels  save  lighterage! — A.  For  the  Swe- 
dish market  the  fish  have  to  be  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner;  they  must 
be  taken  before  they  spawn,  when  the  roe  is  in  them,  and  when  they 
are  large  and  full.  They  are  no  use  afterward,  and  this  has  got  to  be 
done  during  the  short  time  that  these  fish  are  on  our  coast.  The  men, 
consequently,  must  catch  a  great  many  and  attend  them  at  their  leisure. 
Q.  You  speak  of  Swedes! — A.  Yes;  I  refer  to  the  American  vesselswhich 
take  fish  to  the  American  Swedish  market  A  vessel  requiring  3,000 
barrels  would  be  a  large  vessel.  The  Hattie  H.  Grove,  of  Gloucester, 
required  so  many  ;  and  these  could  not  be  caught  and  cared  for  in  a 
short  time  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  They  must  either,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, bring  some  other  vessel  as  a  tender  or  lighter  and  load  outside, 
discharging  and  packing  the  empty  barrels  afloat,  or  they  must  land  the 
barrels  on  shore.  Now  they  came  to  ask  permission  to  land  the  barrels 
as  they  could  not  find  room  for  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prosecute  the  fishery.    They  took  the  barrels  off  shore 
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at  their  leisu^'e,  and  I  allowed  them  to  do  so.  Several  Vandred  of  them 
were  landed  on  the  beach.  Last  year  they  packed  the  fish  on  the  shore, 
to  which  place  the  fish  were  brought.  Yon  will  understand  that  when 
fish  are  thrown  into  a  barrel  they  will  sink,  and  a  barrel,  when  wdl 
packed,  will  contain  about  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  fish  in  the  ordinary 
state.    They  pay  from  6  to  7  and  8  cents  for  packing. 

Q.  Who  does  the  packing  ! — ^A.  Their  own  people  and  girls  and  women 
who  live  on  shore. 

Q.  They  employ  people  who  live  on  shore  to  help  them  f — A.  Yes ; 
and  they  pay  about  9  cents  a  barrel  for  it — from  8  to  10  cents  a 
barrel  for  taking  out  the  gills  and  packing.  These  persons  have  princi- 
pally come  from  Gloucester ;  they  bring  their  barrels  and  load  their 
vessels.  One  firm  from  Gloucester  brought  two  vessels  to  fish  and  load; 
one  vessel  was  loaded  and  sent  to  Sweden. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  bring  their  own  lighters,  they  use  boats  which  they 
obtain  from  the  shore  ? — A.  They  land  the  barrels  on  shore,  and  pack 
them  after  the  fish  are  once  taken. 

Q.  What  boats  do  they  use  for  landing! — A.  Their  own.  Each  ves- 
sel will  have  four  or  five  boats. 

Q.  They  will  do  what  business  is  required  f — A.  Yes,  they  have  seines 
with  them ;  the  fish  are  hauled  in  the  seines  and  brought  into  the  har- 
bor and  put  into  the  barrels  from  the  boats. 

Q.  The  fish  are  taken  on  shore  in  the  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  does  not  apply  to  mackerel? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  herring. 
No  mackerel  are  caught,  to  any  extent,  except  by  these  Provincetown 
people.  This  busines  is  only  in  its  infancy  now,  but  next  year  J  presame 
that  a  much  larger  business  may  be  done. 

Q.  Are  their  boats  brought  all  the  way  from  the  States ;  do  they  not 
hire  boats  at  (Janso  and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  f — A.  Some  bring 
their  own  boats  and  others  hire  their  boats.  Some  bargain  with  the 
people  to  bring  the  fish  out  of  the  seines  on  shore ;  3  or  4  cents  a  barrel  is 
paid  for  this  work.  The  fish  have  to  be  caught  there  in  a  very  short 
time.    Once  barreled  they  are  saved  with  salt. 

Q.  They  want  to  land  the  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

y.  And  that  must  be  done  quickly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  employ  people  on  shore  in  this  relation  f — A. 
Yes  5  a  boat  will  carry  from  20  to  30  barrels  of  fish. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  they  have  to  land  ? — A.  From  2,000  to 
3,000  and  4,000  barrels  will  be  lauded  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  This  makes  things  pretty  lively  in  the  neighborhood  f — ^A.  I  have 
counted  700  boats  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  many  boats  on  the  island  I — A.  Of  course  j  the  fish- 
ermen there  own  several  hundred  boats. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  mackerel  spawn  about  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  spawn,  also,  on  the  numerous  banks  and  shoals  in  the 
Gulf?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  after  they  have  spawned  they  leave  the 
islands? — A.  Yes;  and  go  into  deeper  water,  ofif  shore,  until  they 
recruit,  I  presume,  because  they  are  sick,  or  are  supposed  to  be  so, 
after  spawning.  As  soon  as  they  come  in,  the  scales  fall  off  their  eyes. 
{Sometimes  they  are  caught  with  half  of  these  sea  es  on. 

Q.  When  do  they  come  back  ? — A.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
sometimes.  I  imagine  that  this  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  When  it  is  very  raw  and  cold,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ice,  they  are  later.    The  latest  period  ever  known  is  about  the 
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12th  or  the  15th  of  Jane  ^  but  they  generally  come  abont  the  1st  of 
jQue. 

Q.  YoQ  consider  it  dangerous  for  vessels  to  fish  off  the  Magdalen 
Islands  ? — A.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  very  dangerous  coast. 

Q.  The  safe  coarse  to  pursue  there  is  to  have  boats  to  go  out  in  and 
to  come  right  back  in  ? — A.  Yes ;  from  the  shore. 

Q.  And  they  haul  the  boats  upon  the  shore,  where  there  is  no  harbor  f — 
A.  In  Amherst  Harbor  they  can  float,  bat  in  many  places  they  have  to 
haal  them  up  on  the  beach  every  time  they  come  in. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  hire  boats  for  fishing  f — A.  When  the  fish  were 
found  to  be  close  inshore  I  have  known  them  to  come  to  our  place  and 
get  vessels. 

Q.  And  hire  boats  when  the  fish  were  close  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ;  and 
go  on  the  other  shore  and  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  hire  boats  to  fish  close  in  on  your  own  shore  f — A.  No ; 
they  do  not  fish  on  our  shore  for  mackerel,  unless  the  wind  is  offshore. 
It  is  unsafe  for  vessels  to  do  otherwise.  A  boat  could  not  fish  for  mack- 
erel around  our  shore  outside,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  from 
whence  they  can  run  back  immediately.  For  three  weeks  previous  to 
my  departure  no  boats  dare  go  oat  of  the  harbor.  The  fishermen  there 
are  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Have  yoa  had  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  offal  grievance 
at  your  island  f — A.  O,  yes ;  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  while  they  are 
dressing  the  fish,  when  the  offal  is  driven  inshore  you  can  scarcely  stand 
on  the  beach  in  consequence  of  the  offensive  odor  emanating  from  it. 
This  is  not  the  case  so  much  with  mackerel  offal,  because  mackerel  are 
not  taken  on  our  shores  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  such  an  effect; 
bat  handreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  herring  are  taken  along  our 
coast. 

Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  offal  of  the  herring  which  they 
catch ! — A.  They  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  Who  do  not  do  so  ? — A.  The  men  on  the  vessels  which  come  into 
the  harbor. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  lie  in  smooth  water  in  the  harbor,  then  you  think 
that  the  offal  is  a  nuisance  t — A.  Yes ;  or  when  they  are  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  are  a  little  distance  off,  a  mile  or  two,  where 
the  sea  is  distarbed  by  the  wind,  is  it  a  nuisance  then  ? — A.  The  Mag- 
dalen Islands  in  this  respect  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
the  sea  being  very  seldom  smooth  there,  of  course  this  disturbs  the 
offal,  but  when  this  comes  on  shore  it  is  very  offensive.  The  water  in 
the  harbor  is  only  10  or  12  feet  deep. 

Q.  The  harbor  is  very  shallow  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  regulations  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  offal  into  the 
harbor  f — A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  them  in  force.  I  do  all 
I  can  to  prevent  it,  but  one  man  can  scarcely  perform  this  duty  all  alone, 
so  far  from  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Q.  If  the  vessels  are  drifting  while  the  offal  is  thrown  overboard  this 
does  not  come  in  in  a  mass  t — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  offal  of  cod  or  of  mackerel  or  of  herring  ? — ^A. 
I  refer  to  herring  offal.  God  offal  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  much  more 
destractive  and  injurioas  to  the  fish,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  other. 

Q.  God  offal  is  worse  than  mackerel  or  herring  offal  I — A.  Yes^  much 
more  so. 

Q.  But  yoa  are  not  troubled  with  much  of  this  offal  ? — A.  Not  when 
they  fish  offshore.  They  generally  fish  for  cod  on  these  banks  and 
shoals.    The  fish  become  poisoned  with  the  offal  that  is  thrown  over- 
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board,  and  leave  the  groands.    The  water  is  polluted,  and  besides  a 
qaaatity  of  other  fish  and  of  roe  is  thus  destroyed. 

Q.  Why  do  the  fishertneD  act  in  this  manner  f — A.  I  have  asked  the 
fishermen  that  question,  and  they  say  that  they  have  fitted  out  to  catch 
fish,  and  are  bound  to  do  so ;  that  they  must  catch  the  fish ;  and  that 
if  they  do  not  follow  this  method  their  neighbors  will.  The  grounds 
are,  in  fact,  at  times,  made  so  foul  and  so  polluted  that  they  themselves 
have  to  leave  them. 

Q.  Are  they  not  thus  destroying  the  catch  all  the  time? — A.  Greater 
difficalty  is  now  experienced  in  catching  cod  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
The  fishermen  consequently  complain  of  this.  I  may  say  that  they 
admit  they  are  ruining  the  fisheries;  but  they  do  not  mind  that.  They 
say  these  will  last  their  time.  In  my  opinion  a  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  if  the  two  governments  could  unite  and  forbid  seining  and 
the  use  of  trawling-lines  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  mode  should  be 
contrived,  by  means  of  boxes  or  chests  placed  on  board  vessels,  for  the 
deposit  of  this  ofial,  tben  the  vessels  could  run  inshore  every  week  and 
throw  it  overboard.  The  present  practice  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  fisheries.    It  is  very  destructive. 

Q.  It  could  be  taken  out  into  the  ocean,  clear  of  the  banks,  shoals, 
&c.f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tide  or  a  strong  wind  or  anything  of  that  kind  would  disperse 
it,  would  it  nott — A.  Around  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  water  is  not 
usually  deep,  but  shoaly.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven  fathoms, 
at  least,  within  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore ;  while  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  shore  in  New  Brunswick  it  is  to  be  found  from  50  to 
60  and  70  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  employed  on  board  American  vessels 
during  the  last  25  years  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  British  subjects  t — 
A.  A  great  many  have  been  so.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of  them  have 
been  British  subjects. 

Q.  And  do  they  usually  work  on  shares  t — A.  A  few  work  on  wages. 

Q.  You  have  no  vessels  on  which  to  employ  the  people  of  the  islands  ? — 
A.  We  have  very  excellent  fishing-boats,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
schooners. 

Q.  Where  have  the  large  proportion  of  fishermen  found  employment, 
on  board  American  vessels  I — A.  Not  our  men ;  they  are  generally 
employed  by  the  Jersey  houses  and  the  Labrador  fishermen. 

Q.  Take  British  America  altogether.  United  States  vessels  furnish 
employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crews  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  vessels  in  British  America,  over  60  tons, 
engaged  in  fishing,  are  there  f — A.  I  think  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  larger  class  of  vessels,  some  90  or  95  tons. 

Q.  Not  many  ? — A.  Not  many.  About  60  tons  would  be  a  fair  average 
for  our  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  none;  they  have  none  about  Gaspe  or  what  we  call  the 
West  Coast? — A.  They  all  pursue  boat-fishing  there. 

Q,  And  there  are  only  40  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  So  that  taking 
the  whole  together,  the  number  of  vessels  that  would  go  out  to  be  gone 
weeks,  and  cure  large  quantities  of  fish,  is  but  few  in  all  British 
America? — A.  But  these  people  don't  return  again  to  the  island.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  become  residents  of  the  United  States  and  become 
naturalized. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that? — A.  If  they  don't  become  naturalized  they 
pass  as  Yankees.    I  must  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  these 
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people  give  us  the  most  trouble.    They  are  all  Yankees  and  they  claim 
the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Q.  Ton  were  asked  some  qaestions,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  ascertain  how  mach  a  fisherman  made  on  an  American  vessel,  yon 
supposing  that  the  vessel  had  on  board  350  barrels.  Is  that  the 
number  ? — A.  Tes^  about  that.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  them  say, 
and  that  is  my  experience ;  if  they  fit  out  for  400  barrels,  350  would  be 
the  average. 

Q.  That  would  be  360  barrels  put  on  board? — A.  Yes;  each  trip. 

Q.  Making,  if  they  have  two  trips,  700  barrels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  supposed  all  these  barrels  to  be  taken  home  full  f — A. 
Yes^  they  generally  remain  there  until  they  can  fill  them,  if  possible. 

Q.  You  assume  that  every  barrel  went  home  full  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  made  up  your  account  and  took  the  product  of  all 
those  barrels  full,  and  ascertained  the  crew's  share,  did  you  deduct  what 
the  crew's  share  was  worth  from  the  whole  sum,  or  from  the  owner's 
half  f — A.  We  deducted  the  expenses ;  assuming  the  mackerel  to  bring 
$12  per  barrel  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  received  $8,400, 
from  which  deduct  $2,618. 

Q.  Do  you  deduct  from  that  the  crew's  share  t — A.  The  crew  would 
have  half  the  fish ;  $5,782  would  remain  between  ship  and  crew. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  of  the  700  barrels  ? — ^A. 
I  deduct  outfit. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  outfit ! — A.  Barrels,  salt,  bait,  provisions,    . 
lines,  and  packing. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduct  in  the  first  instance? — A.  I  deduct  the  whole 
cost  of  the  outfit. 

Q.  With  regard  to  outfit,  does  not  the  owner  furnish  the  salt? — A, 
Yes. 

Q.  You  take,  in  the  first  place,  700  barrels,  at  $12  per  barrel,  which 
gives  you  $8,400.  What  do  you  deduct  before  you  divide  between 
owners  and  crew? — A.  I  deduct  the  cost  of  the  barrels,  salt,  provisions, 
and  lines. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  each  ?  What  is  the  first  item  to  be 
be  deducted  ? — A.  Barrels. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ? — ^A.  700  barrels,  at  75  cents  each,  or  $525. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  ? — A.  Salt ;  1,000  bags,  at  25  cents  each,  or 
$250. 

Q.  What  next  ? — ^A.  Provisions,  $768,  taking  4  months,  16  men,  at  $12 
per  mont^  each.    For  packing  out,  $525. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  ^m  the  gross  sales  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  the  crew  bear  a  share  of  that? — A.  Yes,  but  we  calculate 
that  aft^r.  The  crew  bear  half  of  that  That  is  what  I  have  heard  it 
cost  for  packing  when  they  arrived  home. 

Q.  You  mean  packing  out  when  they  reach  home  at  Oloucester,  be* 
fore  the  fish  are  put  in  the  market? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales? — A.  There  is  the 
crew  ;  they  would  have  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  all  you  wish  to  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  ? — 
A.  There  is  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  all  you  intend  to  deduct  from  the  gross 
sales ?    What  would  you  put  the  provisions  at? — A.  At  $768. 

Q.  Kext  to  provisions,  what  do  you  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  ? — ^A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? — ^A.  $2,418.  No,  these  items  only 
amount  to  $1,218. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  which  shoald  be  deducted  f — A.  There  are 
barrels,  salt,  provisioDS,  lines,  packing  ont,  and  charter, 

Q.  How  mach  for  lines? — A.  $160. 

Q.  Packing  oat  how  much  t — A.  $525. 

Q.  Can  yoa  think  of  anything  else  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  f — A.  Half  of  the  fish  for  the  crew. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  these  items  come  to  $2,418  ? — A.  They  amount  to 
$1,218. 

Q.  Do  you  now  divide  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  is  half  the  catch  f— A.  $4,200  for  half  of  the  fish. 

Q.  From  $4,200  deduct  that  amount,  is  not  that  the  next  process  T 
What  is  the  result  of  it  ?— A.  $2,982. 

Q.  You  leave  the  crew  how  much? — A.  The  crew  would  have  $4,200 
less  half  of  the  expenses  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  You  have  $8,400  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  sales;  how  much  was 
the  amount  you  found  you  had  deducted  from  the  $8,400? — A.  The 
amount  of  the  expenses  as  they  appear  is  $1,218. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  items  compose  $1,218  ? — A.  $525  for  barrels, 
$260  for  salt,  $768  for  provisions,  $160  for  lines  and  so  forth,  and  $525 
for  packing  out. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in  your  addition ;  what  is  the  amount 
now  ?— A.  $2,218. 

Q.  The  result  is  $6,182 ;  is  that  what  you  make  it?— A.  Yes;  $6,182. 

Q.  Has  any  item  been  omitted  which  should  be  deducted?— A.  This 
would  be  the  sum  of  money  due  between  the  owners  and  the  ship. 

Q.  What  is  the  half  of  that?— A.  $3,091. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  be  deducted  from  that  half  before  you  divide 
it  among  the  men  ? — A.  It  is  to  be  divided  among  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  allow  for  ? — A.  There  are  sixteen  men. 
They  have  to  pay  the  cook  something. 

Q.  How  much  for  the  cook  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  what  sum  I  gave. 

Q.  You  must  give  us  the  amount  according  to  your  knowledge  ? — A. 
About  $30  per  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $120?— A.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cook's  amount  should  come  out  of  the  whole 
sum  ? — ^A.  Out  of  the  crew's  half. 

Q.  Does  not  the  owner  pay  half? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  The  crew's  half  is  $3,091?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  find  out  how  much  each  man  gets,  supposing  there 
are  16  men. — A.  Each  man^s  share  is  $222. 

Q.  $3,901  you  have  reckoned  is  the  crew's  share.  Now  deduct  $120 
for  the  cooky  and  how  much  does  it  leave  ? — A.  I  make  the  whole  amount 
$7,073  that  would  be  due. 

Q.  Xo,  $6,182  you  made  it  out  to  be.— A.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
reckoned.    Those  things  are  only  part. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  $6,182  as  the  gross  result,  after  you  had  made 
deductions  ? — ^A.  Yes,  $6,182.  There  is  something  to  be  added  to  that 
again;  because  the  crew  pays  half  of  that.  The  way  I  make  it  ont  is 
this:  the  crew's  share  would  be  $4,200,  less  half  they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  So  you  would  divide  the  gross  gains  into  two  parts  ? — A.  $8,400  is 
the  gross  sum,  half  of  which  the  crew  would  receive,  less  the  amount 
they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  outfitters. 

Q.  Supposing  $4,200  belonged  to  the  crew  in  the  first  instance,  what 
items  do  you  deduct? — A.  I  deduct  half  of  the  barrels,  half  of  the  pack- 
ing out,  and  the  cost  of  the  cook. 
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Q.  What  is  half  of  the  barrels?— A.  $262.50;  half  of  the  packing  oat 
is  the  same  sam,  $262;  for  the  cook^  $120;  making  $645. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  1 — A.  I  don't  see  any  other  item. 

Q.  Don't  you  allow  anything  for  inspection  t — A.  That  is  what  we 
call  packing  out.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  myself,  but  that  is 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  crew  pay  for  the  inspection  or  any  share 
of  it? — A.  75  cents  per  barrel  pays  for  packing  and  inspection. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  bait? — A.  The  bait  is  to  be 
added,  $400,  half  of  which  is  $200.    I  omitted  the  item  of  bait. 

Q.  Can  you  make  anything  out  of  the  calculation  ? — A.  I  make  the 
same  items  you  have  got  there,  but  I  scarcely  understand  what  you  wish 
me  to  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  find  out  what  each  man  makes  ? — A.  $209  each.  If 
the  crew  are  the  outfitters  of  the  vessel  and  charter  her,  the  share  of 
each  will  be  $284. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  gave  the  previous  result,  added  something  to 
the  crew  for  charter  ? — A.  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  each  man  for  charter  T — A.  The  charter 
is  out  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  the  charter  from  the  gross  sales  ?  Would  you 
do  that  ?  It  is  not  in  any  of  your  items  ? — A.  The  crew  would  receive 
at  first  $3,355,  but  there  would  be  the  charter,  $1,200. 

Q.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  you,  I  think  you  began  with  the  crew's 
half  at  $4,200  ?— A.  $4,200  less  $845  for  half  of  bait,  the  whole  pay  of 
the  cook,  half  of  packing,  and  half  of  barrels,  which  gives  $3,355.  That 
would  be  their  share  of  the  fish. 

Q.  What  sum  is  half  of  the  barrels  ?— A.  $262.50 ;  half  of  the  pack- 
ing, including  inspection,  is  the  same  amount,  cook  $120,  and  half  of 
the  bait  $200. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  all  the  bait  to  be  bought  at  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes, 
for  the  whole  voyage. 

Q.  All  the  bait  purchased  and  shipped  at  Gloucester  ? — A.  It  could 
not  be  purchased  anywhere  else — the  same  description  of  bait. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  deduct  from  the  crew, 
but  I  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  charter  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  added  to  $845  anything  ? — A.  I  have  deducted  $845 
fix>m  $4,200. 

Q.  Having  got  $845,  have  you  added  anything  to  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  deducted  anything  before  you  divide  the  amount  among  16 
men?— A.  No.  The  crew  are  entitled  to  $4,200,  less  $845,  which  leaves 
$3,355. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that?  Do  you  divide  it  by  16?— A.  Yes; 
with  the  addition  of  $1,200. 

Q.  When  did  you  add  $1,200 — at  what  stage? — A.  It  is  assumed. 

Q.  It  is  assumed  that  they  pay  nothing  for  the  charter  ? — A.  The 
owner  gets  the  benefit  of  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  divide  $3,355  into  16  parts  at  once  ? — A.  That 
would  be  $209.    I  take  $209  as  the  share  of  their  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  deducted  anything  else  ?  You  spoke  about  charter ; 
have  you  deducted  anything  for  charter? — A.  The  men  got  that;  some- 
body must  have  the  $1,200. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  prices  at  which  you  have  calculated  the 
different  articles? — A.  I  assume  them  to  be  correct;  these  are  the  prices 
which  I  suppose  are  paid. 

Q.  When  you  put  down  so  much  for  salt,  bait,  and  barrels,  where  do. 
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yoa  get  yoor  information  f — A,  My  position  leads  me  to  know  the  prioes 
of  these  articles,  as  many  of  them  pass  through  the  cnstom-hoase. 

Q.  And  also  the  price  of  mackerel ! — A.  I  know  they  have  varied  in 
the  United  States  market  from  $10  to  $25. 

Q.  You  never  knew  No.  3  mackerel  to  be  $25  f — A.  Very  few  which 
they  catch  are  No.  3. 

Q.  You  count  them  all  No.  1  ?— A.  No.  1  and  2.  No.  2  from  the 
provinces  will,  in  many  cases,  prove  No.  1  on  inspection. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the  Swedish  trade ;  to  how  large 
an  extent  is  it  being  carried  on  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  It  is 
in  the  second  year. 

Q.  How  many  fish  were  exported  to  Sweden  last  year  f — A.  900  bar- 
rels, one  vessel  only.    The  Herman  Badson,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  herring  cost  per  barrel! — A.  The  captain  him- 
self told  me  that  they  cost  $2  per  barrel  on  board. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  Swedish  trade  last  year? — A.  Yes,  last 
year. 

Q.  Q[?he  returns  are  not  made  up  for  this  year! — A.  About  9,000  bar- 
rels will  be  sent  this  year. 

Q.  You  know  that  between  January  1  and  December  31, 1876,  900 
barrels  were  sent  at  $2  per  barrel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  accounts  have  been  made  up  for  this  year? — A.  There  are  one 
or  two  vessels  on  the  Newfoundland  shore 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment  altogether  this  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  will  turn  out? — A.  No.  They  are  ^oing 
into  it  pretty  largely. 

Q.  Do  the  returns  show  that  38,000  barrels,  valued  at  $76,000,  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  that  last  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Dana,  where  the  crew  take 
half  the  proceeds,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  charter  ? — A.  Nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  men  receive  $284  each  out  of  the  whole  proceeds, 
or  about  $70  per  month. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  different  items  you  gave  for  provisions,  salt,  bar- 
rels, and  so  forth,  did  you  get  the  information  from  captains? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  were  fair  prices,  as  you  understood  from  the  captains  ? — 
A.  Yes,  from  my  conversation  with  them. 

Q.  In  the  calculation  you  made  in  answer  to  my  question,  the  vessel 
was  assumed  to  be  chartered  by  the  crew  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  charter  did  come  in  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  spoke  of  how 
much  the  charter  would  be.  We  had  $3,355,  and  throwing  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  vessel  would  make  the  sum  $4,550,  giving  each  man  $284. 

Q.  The  calculation  you  made  to  me  was  not  a  calculation  based  apon 
the  crew  dividing  at  all! — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Dana's  calculation  assumed  that  the  crew  were  not  the  char- 
terers, but  were  being  paid  by  taking  half  the  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 

Q.  Gould  you  inform  me  whether  farming  is  pursued  to  any  extent 
on  your  islands  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  an  agricultural  population  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  we  have  an 
Agricultural  Society  there. 

Q.  Are  you  more  dependent  on  your  fish  than  on  your  lands  T — A. 
For  the  last  few  years  they  have  cultivated  a  great  deal.  There  are 
some  fishermen  who  can  live  entirely  on  their  farms. 

Q.  You  have  farming  land  on  your  islands? — ^A.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 
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By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Don't  jou  bring  your  provisions  from  abroad  t — A.  We  get  flour 
from  abroad. 

Q.  In  1871,  when  some  of  your  vessels  laden  with  provisions  were 
lost,  did  not  the  Province  of  Quebec  raise  a  subscription  to  prevent 
your  people  from  starving  1 — A.  They  raised  a  subscription. 

Q.  And  sent  a  vessel  loaded  with  provisions  f — A.  They  sent  it  in 
this  way.  It  was  at  the  very  close  of  navigation,  and  the  report  was 
spread  that  the  whole  of  our  fishing  fleet,  12  or  14  vessels,  had  been 
lost,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  a  vessel  down  with  provisions 
to  supply  the  people's  wants.    Some  of  the  flour  is  not  disposed  of  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  raise  anything  like  provisions 
sufficient  to  supply  themselves  f — A.  Not  flour. 

Q.  General  provisions?  Do  they  raise  provisions  enough  of  any  kind 
to  support  themselves? — A.  Butter  and  meat,  with  the  exception  of 
pork.    Fishermen  use  a  great  deal  of  pork. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  have  provisions  imported  from  abroad,  would  your 
people  be  kept  from  starving  t — A.  Yea ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  See  whether  this  was  true  in  1871: 

The  inhabitaDts  and  fishermen  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  were  as  nsnal  permitted  to 
catch  herring  for  their  own  nse  when  foreign  fishermen  allowed  them  to  ao  so  in  their 
seines  and  supplied  them  with  salt  to  cnre  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  as  well  as 
regret  that  this  population,  which,  in  other  matters,  is  f  aU  of  energy  to  encounter  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  sea,  and  marked  with  other  good  qualities,  should  be  so 
remiss  when  their  own  welfare  and  progress  are  concerned.  Herring  is  the  greatest 
source  of  the  waters  surrounding  the  Magdalen  Islands:  it  is  upon  this  product  the 
inhabitants  mostly  rely  for  their  winter  supplies.  Still,  strange  to  say,  for  the  last 
six^  years  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  fishing  for  themselves,  being  entirely  de- 

Sendent  on  the  kindness  of  mere  strangers  for  the  priucii>ai  article  of  rood.  lu  vain 
o  they  witness  the  abundance  of  food  which  a  kind  Providence  brings  to  their  very 
doors;  in  vain,  too,  they,  every  season,  see  strangers  come  from  distauces  of  500  miles, 
or  more,  to  reap  this,  rich  harvest  and  pocket  lar^  profits ;  nothing  moves  them. 
Should  you  try  to  give  them  encouragement  and  advise  them  to  form  partnerships  by 
clubbing  thirty  or  forty  together,  and  thus  procure  seines  and  salt,  and  catch  the  fish, 
and  after  taking  their  own  supply  seU  all  the  balance  to  foreign  traders  who  would  only 
be  too  happy  to  buy  them,  your  kind  intentions  are  met  with  the  most  flimsy  objec- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  have  remained  what  they  were  sixty  years 
ago.  They  give  you  their  own  reasons  to  account  for  their  poverty ;  but  the  more  I 
see  of  them  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  poverty  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  people  of  your  island  f — A.  Of  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  that  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  your  people? — A.  If  you 
look  further  on  you  will  see  the  exports,  even  oats  and  grain. 

Q.  Is  it  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  the  people  in  1871 1 — A.  I  say 
it  is  not,  because  although  the  people  are  indolent — a  great  many  of  the 
French  people — nevertheless,  I  think  if  we  were  thrown,  of  necessity, 
on  our  own  resources,  we  could  grow  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole.  There 
are  78,000  acres  of  land  to  support  4,000  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  unjust  account  f — A.  It  is  an  account 
from  superficial  observation ;  from  an  idea  the  writer  has  had. 

Q.  Try  1871. — A.  Government  report  says : 

I  took  occasion^  in  my  last  report,  to  aUude  to  the  little  forethought  evinced  by  the 
islanders  in  providing  means  n>r  successfully  prosecuting  the  herring  fishery,  upon 
which  they  mostly  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families  when  the 
other  fisheries  or  the  narvests  fail ;  but  never  was  that  improvidence  of  the  future 
more  clearly  seen  than  during  ^e  past  year,  and  never  was  it  followed  by  such  disas- 
trous results  up  to  this  year.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  prudent  and  enterprising  of  the 
fishermen  had  sufficient  forethought  to  secure  previously  the  salt  required  for  tne  cur- 
ing of  their  fish,  the  remainder  depended  upon  the  local  merchants  and  strangers  for 
their  supply  of  this  article.    But  when  salt  arrived  too  late  at  the  stores,  or  tj^e  foreiga 
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fishermen  had  do  need  of  the  services  of  the  islaDders,  their  position  became  rather 
precarioas.  It  happened  thns  this  year.  For  several  vears  past  the  owners  of  foreign 
fishing  vessels  used  to  repair  to  the  island  with  about  half  the  nnmber  of  men  required 
to  secure  a  prompt  cargo,  engaging  fishermen  from  the  island  to  help  them.  The  latter 
secured  salt  in  payment  for  their  services,  and  were  enabled  to  secure  some  fish  for 
their  own  use,  if  the  fishery  was  not  over.  They  frequently  took  advantage  of  the 
foreigners  and  overeharged  them,  in  consequence  of  which  foreign  vessels  bes^an  to 
make  their  voyages  with  full  complements  of  men  ;  this  year  especiallv  every  schooner 
from  abroad  was  manned  with  a  complete  crew,  and  for  want  of  salt  the  islanders 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  run  of  tish,  while  the  limited  quantity 
which  was  pickled  was  prepared  in  a  bad  condition.  Several  of  these  poor  fishermen, 
unable  to  procure  the  necessaiy  salt  to  preserve  their  winter's  supply  offish,  have  been 
seen  gathering  the  pickle  flowing  from  the  vessels'  pumps,  and  with  this  stuff  pack 
away  the  fish  required  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  their  families  for  the  very 
lone  winter.  One  can  imagine  from  this  in  what  a  state  of  destitution  these  people 
will  be  next  spring. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  never  knew  any  person  die  of  starvation 
there. 

Q.  The  government  sent  a  schooner  there  that  very  year  laden  with 
provisions? — A.  We  have  always  a  stock  of  provisionts  daring  the 
winter. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Province  of  Qaebec  subscribe  a  snm  of  money  and 
send  a  load  of  provisions  in  a  government  steamer  to  keep  yoar  people 
from  starving  ? — ^A.  Two  years  ago  it  was  reported  at  the  very  close  of 
the  season,  when  navigation  was  closing  and  ice  was  forming,  that  the 
whole  of  oar  fishing  fleet,  twelve  vessels,  and  others,  had  been  lost  off 
Gape  Breton.  Application  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Quebec^ 
and  they  voted  a  sam  of  money,  and  the  Federal  Government  sent  pro- 
visions. They  supposed  the  statement  was  a  fact.  It  was  not  a  fact, 
for  only  three  or  four  were  lost.  The  instructions  were  that  those  who 
had  lost  flour  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  were  to  receive  it  gratis, 
and  others  were  to  pay  for  it.  A  portion  of  it  remains  still  not  disposed 
of.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  that  year,  quite  sufficient 
to  supply  the  people  of  the  island. 

Q.  You  do  raise  enough,  in  spite  of  what  the  reports  state,  to  support 
yourselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  export  oats  ? — A.  Yes,  we  export  oats  almost  every  year. 
Some  of  the  farmers  milk  as  many  as  50  or  30  cows.  You  can  find  as 
good  grazing  land  as  you  can  imagine.  There  are  78,000  acres  of  land, 
and  half  of  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  excellent  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes  in  abundance.  The  people  are  more  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  on  fishing  than  of  cultivating  the  land.  The  French  Cana- 
dians have  been  brought  up  to  fishing  and  won't  cultivate  the  land. 

No.  14. 

Monday,  August  13, 1877. 

The  conference  met. 

George  Mackenzie,  of  !New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisher- 
man, was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
worn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  New  London,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  ? — Answer.  All  my  lifetime. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — A.  For  the  last  forty  years. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  the  fisheries  did  you  chiefly  follow  ? — 
A.  The  mackerel  fishery. 
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Q.  Go  back  to  the  year  1840.  How  did  yoa  fish  then  f — ^A.  I  fished 
in  a  vessel  then,  in  my  own  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  in  American  vessels  t — A.  No,  sir;  except  for 
a  few  days. 

Q.  Yon  have  always  fished  in  British  bottoms  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  up  that  kind  of  fishing  f — A.  I  gave  up  vessel 
fishing  about  six  years  ago.  Since  that  I  have  prosecut^  the  fisheries 
with  boats. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel? — A.  First  and  foremost  I 
fished  in  my  own  vessel  of  34  tons ;  latterly,  in  a  vessel  of  53  or  54  tons» 

Q.  The  first  was  a  smaller  one  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  get  a  larger  one  ?-« A.  About  twelve  years  ago  I 
got  one  of  54  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  places  where  you  took 
your  catches f  What  time  would  you  begin  t — A.  I  used  to  go  out  when 
the  mackerel  were  fat.  Some  years  I  would  go  when  they  were  poor, 
in  June ;  but  generally  the  mackerel  get  good  about  the  first  of  August. 
I  would  go  out  at  that  time  and  commence  from  our  own  shores.  Then 
I  would  go  around  the  North  Gape,  and  over  to  Escuminac,  from  that  along 
the  west  shore  to  Miscou,  then  up  the  Bay  Chalenrs.  If  we  would  not 
find  them  plenty,  we  would  go  down  the  north  side  of  Gasp6  and  up 
to  Seven  Islands.  By  that  time  we  would  perhaps  have  a  fair  catch 
and  return,  catching  all  the  time.    We  would  return  to  East  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  go  along  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  at  allf — A.  Very  sel- 
dom. We  would  go  about  the  Ist  of  September  along  the  shore  there  ^ 
but  we  used  to  find  it  rough  and  did  not  care  much  about  fishing  there. 
We  would,  perhaps,  lose  our  vessel.  We  would  return,  stopping  a  while 
at  Georgetown,  and  go  up  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  up  the  island,  with 
the  fieet  sometimes. 

Q.  During  these  years  did  you  fish  in  company  with  the  American 
fieet f — A.  Yes;  always  in  company  with  them. 

Q.  Is  the  mode  of  fishing  along  Prince  Edward  Island  the  same  as  at 
Seven  Islands  f — A.  No.  At  Seven  Islands  they  could  not  do  anything 
out  in  deep  water ;  the  tide  is  too  strong.  Down  the  southern  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  From  Bic  down  how  would  you  have  to  fish  ? — A.  We  would  have  to 
be  very  close  in.  moored  to  the  shore. 

Q.  And  was  tnat  the  practice  adopted  by  the  American  vessels  too  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  they  must  fish  along  the  shore.  That  is  when  the  wind  is  off 
the  land. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  fishing  ground  t — A.  Yes ;  we  got  the  best  mack- 
erel there. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  mackerel  keeping  close  to  the  shore  ? — 
A.  The  feed,  I  suppose.  The  shrimps  that  grow  on  the  rocks,  and 
other  little  insects,  and  the  lantz  fish.  That  is  what  we  think  takes 
them  inshore. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  much  down  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  f — ^A.  Yes ;  the  most 
fishing  I  have  done  has  been  about  the  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Kow,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that  bay.  Describe,  if 
you  please,  whereabouts  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  bay  are,  and 
where  the  fish  are  taken. — ^A.  When  the  wind  was  southerly  the  fish 
-were  taken  from  Miscou  to  Garaquette,  along  that  shore  about  a  hun- 
dred miles.  When  there  was  a  northeast  wind  they  would  try  the  other 
aide  down  to  Bonaventure,  from  Paspebiao  and  all  in  there.  That  is 
the  way  the  fieet  works.    It  depends  upon  the  wind.    They  fish  either 
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along  tbe  sooth  or  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  according  as  the  wind  is 
blowing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  these  fish  taken  t — A.  We  have  taken 
them  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Sometimes  less,  sometimes  two  miles;  not 
over  two  miles  at  any  time.    The  water  is  deep. 

Q.  Now,  Bay  Ohaleurs  is  a  large  bay,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  twenty 
miles  across  at  the  lower  part. 

Q.  In  tbe  center  of  the  bay  is  the  fishing  good  f — A.  Sometimes  when 
tbe  mackerel  are  crossing  or  leaving  there  is  very  good  fishing  abont  the 
middle  of  the  bay.    They  then  strike  in  and  do  well  enoagh. 

Q.  It  is  just  when  they  are  coming  in  or  going  oat  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  do  not  remain  there  ? — A.  No.  Aboat  September  yon  will 
find  them  sometimes  in  the  center  of  the  bay — that  is,  going  oat,  and 
aboot  the  middle  of  Jaly  coming  in. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  in  that  bay,  taken  in  the  center  or  ontside  of  the  limits  in  the 
bay  f — A.  The  catch  for  tbe  season  ?  Not  over  one-third,  if  there  is  that 
itself;  bat  when  there  is  a  catch  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  They  take  them  in  the  center  as  they  are  coming  in  or  going 
ontf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bnt  are  they  snre  to  strike  them  f — A.  Only  sometimes.  We  try 
very  often  and  miss,  bat  we  hit  it  sometimes.  We  woald  have  to  follow 
the  rest ;  that  is  the  way  we  woald  find  the  fish. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  main  balk  of  what  is  caaght  in  the  bay  is 
taken  aronnd  the  shores  f — A.  Yes.  If  I  took  yoa  ap  I  coald  show  them 
to  yoa  now  all  along  the  shore  quite  plenty.  This  is  the  very  time  they 
are  around  the  shores. 

Q.  After  yon  come  out  of  the  Bay  Chaleurs  and  come  down  the  shore 
of  New  Brunswick,  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  shore  line ;  do  yoa 
keep  in  ? — A.  Well,  after  the  mackerel  leave  the  Bay  Chaleurs,  part 
goes  down  the  gulf,  but  the  greater  part  strike  from  Miscou  to  the 
island.    We  follow  them  down  the  bight  of  the  island. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  along  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick  t — A. 
Yes ;  mostly  every  season. 

Q.  In  company  with  the  American  fleet  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  do  they  fish  ? — A.  Bight  around 
close  in  from  Miscou  up  to  Miramichi,  off  Escuminac,  and  as  far  as  Bichi- 
bucto. 

Q.  When  you  make  use  of  the  term  *^  close  in,"  what  do  you  mean  t — 
A.  Well,  close  in  is  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  from  that  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak  of— from  Bay  Chaleur  to  what  place  f — A, 
To  Miramichi  and  down.  That  is  what  we  call  the  west  shore,  from 
Bichibacto  down  to  Miscou.    We  fish  all  inshore  there  always. 

Q.  Between  Bay  Chaleur  and  Prince  Edward  Island  you  have  Bank 
Oliphant  and  Bradley  Bank  ? — A.  Well,  Bradley  is  off  the  North  Cape. 
On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  it.    Bank  Oliphant  is  off  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  These  have  been  mentioned  as  fishing  grounds  ? — A.  They  used  to 
be  very  good. 

Q.  Of  late  years  have  they  not  1 — ^A.  No ;  not  of  late  years.  They 
very  seldom  go  there  now. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coast,  just  describe 
the  mode  of  fishing  there. — A.  We  fish  all  inshore.  The  Americans  and 
ourselves  all  fish  inshore.  Sometimes  we  try  off'  shore,  of  course.  Some* 
times  we  don't  get  them  inshore,  and  we  run  off,  but  we  come  back 
again. 
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Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  they 
generally  taken? — A.  Generally  aboat  two  miles;  from  one  to  two  miles* 

Q.  I  will  not  take  you  to  Gape  Breton,  as  you  seldom  go  there.  Do 
yon  know  anything  about  the  mode  of  Ushing  there? — A.  All  the  fish- 
ing we  ever  did  was  close  to  the  shore,  as  close  as  we  could  get,  about 
Margaree,  Gheticamp,  and  Port  Hood.  We  would  dodge  in  there  in 
the  &11  of  the  year.  We  would  not  want  to  run  off  very  far,  as  we  would 
want  to  get  back  at  night,  and  the  days  were  short.  Any  fishing  I  ever 
did  there  was  that  way,  and  all  hands  were  alike.  The  large  vessels 
would  stay  out  perhaps,  but  before  morning  they  would  be  in. 

Q.  Are  any  fish  down  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore  taken  outside  ? — A. 
Sometimes  there  is  some.    Not  very  often. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  continued  to  fish  in  your  vessels  up  to  eight 
years  ago  ? — A.  Six  years  ago. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  number  of  the  American 
fleet  engaged  in  fishing  there  ? — A.  Some  years,  when  the  fishing  was 
good,  there  would  be  500  sail,  some  years  only  about  400.  It  has  dimin- 
ished greatly  within  the  last  four  years.  For  about  twenty  years  of  my 
experience  there  would  be  an  average  of  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  give  the  Gommission  an  idea  of  the  result 
of  your  own  catches,  taken  in  your  vessel.  What  was  the  number  of 
barrels  that  you  caught  every  year  ? — A.  Well,  I  used  not  to  stay  out 
the  whole  season.  I  only  staid  while  the  mackerel  were  fat,  and  I 
used  to  take  about  400  or  500  barrels.  Either  one  end  of  the  season  or 
the  other  there  would  be  something  better  to  do,  and  I  did  not  fish, 
therefore,  the  whole  season.  Some  years,  however,  I  did  fish  the  whole 
season.  We  took  600  barrels  one  year.  But  we  are  never  equipped  as 
well  as  they  are.  They  have  better  bait,  better  material,  and  better 
vessels. 

Q.  You  did  not  follow  fishing  the  whole  season  through  ? — A.  Some 
years  we  did  and  some  years  we  did  not.  The  average  catch  would  be 
400  barrels. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  vessel  ? — A.  Fifty-four  tons. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  vessel  and  outfit  for  the  season  t — 
A.  Our  cost  would  be  about  $2,000,  for  the  season. 

Q.  That  includes  the  vessel  ? — A.  Our  outfit  would  be  that  without 
the  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  to  include  the  cost  of  the  vessel  ? — A.  We  allow 
the  vessel  nothing  then.  Our  outfits  and  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  all 
that,  would  come  to  about  $2,000,  including  the  salt,  barrels,  and  pro- 
visions. 

Q.  That  includes  the  pay  of  the  men  and  their  living  for  the  season  ? 
— A.  Yes.    That  would  be  when  we  were  out  for  a  whole  season. 

Q.  Taking  the  seasons  you  were  out  as  full  seasons,  what  would  be 
the  average  catch  ? — A.  About  five  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  About  500  for  the  full  season  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  find  it  a  reasonably  profitable  investment? — A.  We 
did  very  well  at  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  fish  ? — A.  We  generally  sold  them  at 
home  on  the  island  to  speculators. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get? — ^A.  We  got  sometimes  $10  and  some- 
times $12.50.  They  were  good  mackerel.  We  generally  used  to  have 
good  mackerel. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  a  pretty  profitable  speculation  ?  (and  I  believe 
Oaptain  Mackenzie  has  succeeded  pretty  fairly.) — A.  Well,  we  would 
lose  sometimes,  too. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  while  yon  were  fishing  in  yonr  vessel  in  among  the 
American  fleet,  were  yoa  enabled  to  form  any  idea  of  the  average  catch 
of  that  fleet  1 — A.  Not  from  ourselves.  We  generally  used  to  hear  what 
they  would  catch.  They  used  to  be  in  our  ports,  and  they  have  often 
told  me  what  they  would  catch.  I  could  not  say  from  Ashing  on  board 
their  vessels. 

Q.  We  understand  your  means  of  information.  Were  you  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Americans! — A.  Yes,  every  day. 

Q.  Speaking  with  your  means  of  information,  at  what  do  you  place 
the  average  catch  of  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  should  say  there  had  been 
an  average  catch  (except  for  the  past  two  or  three  years)  of  about  seven 
hundred  barrels.  I  think  that  would  be  under  what  they  would  aver- 
age. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years,  I  understand  you  to  say  the  average  has 
not  been  up  to  that  T — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Canyon  give  the  Commission  a  reason  for  thatt  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  course  the  mackerel  have  taken  or  the  habits  of  the  fish  f — 
A.  I  think  they  frequented  the  shore  more.  There  were  so  many  vessels 
that  there  were  not  enough  fish  to  pay  them  for  coming  in.  The  fish 
was  scarcer. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  your  answer  f — A.  You  ask  me  what  was  the  rea- 
son the  average  was  not  so  high  of  late  years,  whether  the  fish  was  not 
so  plenty,  or  whether  they  took  another  course! 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  understood  you  to  say  the  fish  was  not  so  plenty,  and 
that  it  did  not  pay  them  so  well  to  come  in. — A.  I  think  the  fish  were 
not  so  plenty.  1  think  they  cut  them  up  and  tore  them  up  a  good  deal 
with  so  many  vessels. 

Q.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  three  or  four  years 
previously,  you  have  followed  fishing! — A.  Yes;  I  have  followed  the 
fishing  steadily. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  fish  scarce  during  those  times  ! — A.  Sometimes 
pretty  scarce ;  but  at  other  times  they  were  very  good.  Year  before 
last  they  were  scarce,  but  last  year  they  were  good,  and  this  year,  up  to 
this  time,  they  have  been  very  good  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  have  been  keeping  closer  to 
the  shore  than  formerly  ! — A.  Yes }  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  years  back  have  you  noticed  that! — A.  I  have  noticed 
it  for  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  fijsh  in  deep 
water ;  very  few,  if  any;  not  that  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  abandon  vessel-fishing  and  take  up  the  boat-fishing! — 
A.  Finding  that  the  fish  trimmed  the  shore  more  closely  than  they  ever 
did  before,  the  boats  began  to  feed  them  and  they  came  back  to  the 
same  places  again  where  they  were  fed  up  in  previous  years,  and  they  kept 
continually  coming  the  same  way.  They  seem  plenty  along  shore,  and 
come  when  they  are  fed.  In  Eustico  they  would  formerly  catch  good 
hauls,  when  we  would  not  get  any ;  now  we  are  as  far  advanced  in  the 
boat  line  and  in  feeding  them  as  they  are,  and  we  get  plenty.  We  get 
them  close  in  now,  about  a  mile  from  the  stage. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  ! — A.  We  have  eight  boats  fishing  of 
our  own,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more  fishing  for  us. 

Q.  I  want  the  Commission  to  have  an  idea  of  the  size  of  those  boats 
and  the  expense  of  their  equipment.  What  would  one  cost! — A.  Two 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  have  bait  of  your  own  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boats  of  that  kind  in  New  London  Harbor  ! — A. 
About  150. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  yoar  boats  for  the  season  f — A.  One 
handred  barrels  per  boat. 

Q.  Do  yoa  extend  that  to  the  New  London  Harbor  generally  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  for  some  years  ? — A.  It  has,  ever  since  we 
commenced,  since  we  have  got  boats  fitted  up  in  proper  shape. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  there  are  in  Eastico  Harbor  t — A.  About 
the  same  number,  I  should  say. 

Q.  From  Miminegash  to Gascumpec  how  many? — A.  Four  hundred,  I 
should  say.    I  have  been  sailing  around  there. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  ISew  London  and  Eusticof — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  numbers  to  the  eastward? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  fish  within  a  mile  from  the  shore? — A.  We 
never  go  outside  of  a  mile.  If  we  do  we  have  to  come  in  again.  Last 
Friday  several  of  our  boats  went  out  to  see  whether  there  were  any  to 
catch  out  there,  but  they  very  soon  came  in  again  to  four  fathoms  of 
water.    They  could  not  get  them  in  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  they  catching  there  now  ? — A.  Splendid  fish. 
A  good  many  of  them  make  mess  mackerel.  They  have  either  fattened 
very  qnickly  or  a  new  shoal  has  come  in. 

Q.  Ton  mean  that  they  have  fattened  up  since  they  came  there  in  the 
spring  T — A.  Yes.  They  would  not  bite  for  the  last  several  weeks  before 
IViday ;  but  last  Friday  or  Saturday  morning  we  got  good  hauls  of  large 
mackerel. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  in  Bustico  ? — ^A.  It  is  the  same  along  the  shores  as 
&r  as  we  could  hear. 

Q.  What  takes  the  mackerel  so  close  to  the  shore  ?— A.  The  feed. 

Q.  What  do  they  feed  on  ? — A.  Shrimps  and  small  fry. 

Q.  Are  those  kinds  of  food  found  in  deep  sea? — A.  I  think  not.  £ 
don^t  know.  1  never  saw  any  coming  up  on  anything  that  we  put  out. 
There  must  be  this  food  in  the  shoal  water,  for  we  find  it  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  found  boat-fishing  pretty  profitable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Every  one  does  not.  Some  make  mistakes,  and  don't  find  it  profitable. 
They  don't  manage  right,  or  something.    Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  general  mode  of  fishing  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  Do  you  remember  when  the  cruisers  endeavored  to  keep 
them  outside  of  the  limits? — A.  O,  yes.  We  have  had  them  about 
several  times.  We  were  bothered  with  them  a  good  deal.  When  we 
got  well  under  way  they  used  to  come  driving  the  Americans  off,  but  we 
would  stand  our  ground. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  those  endeavors  ?  Did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing the  Americans  out? — A.  Not  much.  Captain  Carnachy,  I  think  it 
was,  came  aboard  one  time.  There  was  then  a  fleet  fishing  on  Gara- 
quette  Bank.  When  they  saw  the  smoke  the  Americans  put  off  towards 
Gasp^.  He  did  not  say  anything.  I  gave  him  my  lines  and  he  soon 
got  himself  speckled  over  with  mackerel  scales.  He  said,  <<  Where 
have  those  fellows  gone  ?"  I  said.  ^^  You  have  frightened  them  away." 
He  said,  ^^I  would  not  hurt  them."  He  had  seven  men  with  him,  and 
they  bothered  us  a  good  deal.    They  took  lines,  but  they  could  not  fish. 

Q.  Did  the  cruisers  succeed  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  As  soon  as  ever  they 
passed  along,  the  vessels  came  right  in  again  and  fished  just  as  eagerly, 
and  more  eagerly  than  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 

Q.  Supposing  we  could  keep  them  out,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  American  fleet,  in  your  opinion;  would  they  pursue  the  deep-sea 
fishing? — A.  They  would  not  come  there  at  all.  Why,  what  would  be 
the  use?    They  would  not  get  any  fish  outside,  not  in  my  experience. 
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I  coald  never  catch  any.    What  woald  be  the  ase  of  them  coming  in 
seeking  fish  when  there  were  none  f 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  for  hoars.  They 
have  come,  a  dozen  of  them,  and  stopped  with  me  over  Sabbath  and 
gone  away  Monday  morning. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  with  respect  to  oar  fisheries — the  qaantity 
of  fish  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  I  never  heard  them  say 
mach  abont  it,  but  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  not  come  in 
the  bay  if  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  fish  where  they  pleased  the 
next  year.  But  perhaps  next  year  they  would  be  in  the  same  as  ever. 
I  have  heard  them  say,  ^^  We  would  not  come  in  unless  we  could  fish 
where  we  wanted  to  catch  them."  Still  they  would  come.  I  would  see 
the  same  captain  there  next  year  who  said  that. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  the  average  number,  in  your  opinion,  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  their  opinion  of  the  average  catch  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
catch  taken  by  the  American  fleet  js  within  and  what  proportion  is  be- 
yond the  three  miles  from  shore  T — A.  From  their  own  statements  they 
would  take  two-thirds  inside,  and  the  other  third  too,  pretty  nearly, 
from  their  own  statement.  Some  do  fish  in  deep  water  when  the  fish  is 
plenty. 

Q.  On  those  banks  ? — A.  In  deep  water. 

Q.  Some  catches  have  been  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  there  have  been  a  few 
catches.  Some  skippers  would  sooner  go  there  and  fish  if  they  did  not 
get  any  fish  than  run  the  risk. 

Q.  And  they  did  get  a  few  ? — A.  Some  skippers  got  all  they  caaght 
in  deep  water. 

Q.  There  have  been  cases  when  a  vessel  has  taken  a  cargo  in  deep 
water  ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  But  taking  the  proportion  you  think  that  two-thirds  are  taken  in- 
side and  nearly  the  other  third  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  catch  of  the  whole  fleet 
have  been  taken  within  the  limit  f — A.  Yes,  always.  There  would  not 
be  one  vessel  out  of  twenty  that  would  take  a  cargo  in  deep  water. 
Perhaps  abont  one  vessel  out  of  twenty.  They  would  be  large  ones  that 
would  do  that. 

Q.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that  matter  ? — ^A.  Ko.  I  have  been 
among  them  all  my  life-time,  although  I  never  fished  on  board  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  better  class  of  mackerel  are  taken  in  August 
or  later  on  in  the  fall ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  class  of  fish,  are  they  taken  closer  in 
to  the  shore  than  the  smaller  fish  or  farther  out  ? — A.  They  are  taken 
in  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  big  ones  are  taken  in  the  same  places  as  the  small  oneef — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  understood  that  the  small  ones  kept  off  the  shore  t — A.  The 
small  ones,  that  are  not  fit  for  catching,  keep  off  the  shore,  and  do  not 
come  in  until  it  is  late  in  September.    They  do  not  bother  us  until  then. 

Q.  The  big  mackerel  keep  inshore  t — ^A.  Yes.  The  small  ones  grow 
up  somewhere  on  the  Banks,  I  believe,  and  they  never  come  in  antil 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September.  Tbey  are  then  aboat  three 
inches  long,  some  of  them  not  that  length.  Next  year  they  will  be  a 
little  larger,  perhaps  six  inches  long.  These  will  appear  in  the  same 
way,  late  in  the  season.  I  am  doubtful  if  they  come  in  until  they  are 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot.    They  may  not  come  in  again  for  a  couple  of 
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years,  or  perhaps  never.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  do.    We  are  very 
seldom  troubled  with  tinkers — ^that  is,  mackerel  about  six  inches  long. 

Q.  Is  it  only  when  the  mackerel  are  fall  size  that  they  come  inshore  f — 
A.  Yes ;  we  are  never  bothered  with  anything  inshore  bat  good  mack- 
erel, nntil  late  in  the  season. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  are  they  a  good  fishing- 
groand? — A.  Sometimes;  formerly,  when  the  mackerel  were  plenty,  it 
was  a  very  good  fishing-groand.  There  are  a  considerable  namber  of 
mackerel  there  now. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  other  places  yon  have  meationed  t — A.  When 
they  strike  coming  in  or  going  oat  it  is  a  good  fishery. 

Q.  Etow  long  do  the  fish  last  there  f — A.  Aboat  three  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  much  of  your  fish  there  f — A.  Sometimes  we 
would  blow  off  with  a  west  wind  ofi*  our  own  shores  and  take  shelter  there^ 
and  when  the  wind  would  die  out  we  would  get  a  catch.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  be  there  in  hundreds.    I  have  seen  Pleasant  Bay  full. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  high  winds  preventing 
a  successful  fishery  1 — A.  Tes ;  it  is  a  very  windy  hole. 

Q.  Has  that  any  effect  upon  the  fishery  there  ? — A.  Well,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  good  shelter  in  Pleasant  Bay  I  don't  know  that  we  could 
stay  there  at  all.  It  is  a  good  fishing-ground  provided  there  is  good 
shelter. 

Q.  But  in  the  absence  of  good  shelter  t — A.  That  spoils  the  fishing. 

Q.  Taking  it  as  it  stands,  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  there  resorted  to 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  fisheries  around  Prince  Edward  Island,  Gape 
Breton,  and  Bay  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  No,  not  at  all.  Next  month  is  the 
month  around  the  Magdaleas.    The  fish  will  be  going  down. 

Q.  This  season,  you  say,  is  a  good  season  ? — A.  So  far  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  American  fleet  around  your  harbor  of 
New  London f — A.  Yes;  there  were  a  good  many  that  came  in  week 
before  last — ^large  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  point  to  New  London  ? — A.  It  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
island ;  right  in  the  bend  of  the  island.  It  is  as  near  the  middle  as  it 
can  be,  on  the  north  side.  A  northeast  wind  blows  directly  into  the 
harbor.  A  southwest  wind  blows  directly  out.  A  good  many  large 
vessels  have  gone  up — all  seiners. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  that  seining,  what  effect  it  has 
upon  the  fisheries  f — A.  O,  that  is  part  of  a  branch  that  would  soon 
clear  oat  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  it  destructive  ? — A.  Yes,  because  very  often  they  get  a  haul 
and  lose  them,  that  is,  they  lose  one-half  of  them  before  they  get  them 
in.  Perhaps  they  lose,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  them.  If  the  fish 
once  get  in  the  seines  they  clear  out. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  killed  t — A.  Yes^  sir.  They  take 
everything,  young  and  old,  mixed. 

Q.  Can  they  seine  in  shallow  water  as  well  as  in  deep  water  t — A. 
Yes.  I  was  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  Eastern  Queen.  He  has  a 
shallow  seine.  He  got  a  haul  down  at  Pomquet  Island.  About  three 
weeks  ago  he  was  inquiring  if  there  was  much  chance,  and  I  told  him 
they  were  done  schooling.    He  took  106  barrels. 

Q.  Close  in  t — ^A.  It  must  have  been  close  in.  There  was  no  more 
schooling,  and  he  went  up  to  Bay  Ohaleurs.    He  was  not  long  gone. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fishery  was  prosecuted  with  seines  for  some  years,  how 
would  it  leave  you  ? — A.  It  would  leave  us  without  fish.  It  would  soon 
take  them  off.  They  were  a  little  too  late  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 
I  expect  they  heard  they  were  schooling  there,  but  they  were  done  before 
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they  came.  I  am  speaking  now  of  'New  London,  and  all  along  the  shore 
from  North  Gape  to  West  Point.  They  were  schooling  in  every  direc- 
tion along  there.  If  the  Americans  had  happened  to  hit  in  about  that 
time  they  would  have  made  a  good  haul. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  for  yon? — A.  They  would  have  soon  driven 
the  fish  off. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  you  fond  of  seeing  the  Americans? — A.  Well,  we 
never  say  anything  against  them,  but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them 
seining  if  we  could  help  it. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  a  benefit  to  the  boats  or  nott — A.  No;  they  are 
right  the  opposite.  We  don't  like  to  see  them  come  at  all.  They  trouble 
us  a  good  deal.  But  our  boats  have  now  got  so  numerous  that  when  an 
American  gets  the  fish  they  get  around  him  too.  We  had  no  market 
for  our  fish  formerly,  and  did  not  care  how  many  of  them  came,  but  now 
that  we  send  our  fish  to  the  States  it  is  different.  We  have  our  own 
merchants  to  receive  them.  If  we  were  prohibited  now,  that  would  knock 
us  up. 

Q.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  answer  f — A.  We  do  well  enough  now 
by  sending  our  fish  to  the  United  States,  but  if  we  were  prevented  by 
them  coming  seining  and  taking  them  away,  that  would  knock  us  up. 
That  is  what  I  said,  I  think. 

Q.  Supposing  you  kept  them  out,  or  that  the  British  Government 
kept  them  out  beyond  the  limits  altogether,  and  you  had  the  three  miles 
from  shore  all  to  yourselves,  would  you  care  about  the  duty  then? — A. 
No,  we  would  not.  I  think  we  would  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  They 
would  soon  catch  all  the  fish  belonging  to  themselves,  and  if  they  were 
kept  out  altogether  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  we  would  be  all  right 
enough.    We  would  continue  fishing. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  the  fish  on  ? — A.  By  packet  to  Oharlottetown, 
then  by  the  American  steamer  to  Boston.  Sometimes  we  send  them  to 
Shediac.    Last  fall  we  sent  them  to  Shediac. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  practice  generally  prevailing  in  most  American 
vessels  of  cleaning  the  fish  on  deck,  and  throwing  the  offal  over,  what 
is  your  experience  as  a  practical  fisherman  of  the  effect  of  that? — A.  I 
would  not  throw  it  over  if  I  could  do  anything  else,  because  I  think  it 
destroys  the  fish.  It  hurts  them  a  good  deal.  When  there  used  to  be 
offal  thrown  over  it  drove  them  away.  I  think  it  hurts  the  fish  a  good 
deal  throwing  so  much  offal  overboard,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  You  must 
do  it.    You  have  no  place  to  put  it. 

Q.  Your  boats  do  not  do  it? — A.  O,  no.  They  would  not  clean  the 
fish  on  the  grounds  for  anything.    They  clean  them  on  shore. 

Q.  And  your  experience  has  been  that  when  the  fish  are  cleaned  on 
deck  and  the  offal  thrown  over,  the  fish  are  destroyed? — A.  It  hurts  the 
fish.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  not  like  it  and  hunt  up  clear 
waters,  or  whether  it  kills  them ;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  hurts  the  grounds 
exceedingly.  In  a  few  days  it  drives  them  all  oK  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  blood  in  the  mackerel.  There  is  no  fish  that  has  so  much  according 
to  its  size. 

Q.  The  right  to  transship  their  cargo,  is  that  valued  bv  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen — or  is  it  of  much  value  ? — A.  I  would  say  it  was  when 
the  fish  was  in,  or  there  were  good  prospects  for  fish.  They  used  to  land 
them  at  Oanseau  and  it  would  save  them  a  trip.  They  get  their  fit-oat 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  could  in  the  United  States.  I  never  knew 
that  they  were  prevented  from  transshipping.    I  always  saw  them  do  it. 

Q.  Of  late  years?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  right  to  do  it.  I  suppose  you 
are  aware  of  that  T — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  seen  ttaem  do  it 

Q;  Well,  as  an  actual  fact,  without  regard  to  the  right  to  do  so,  is  that 
transshipping  a  benefit  ? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Is  it  so  looked  upon  by  them  f — A.  Yes ;  if  it  was  not;,  they  would 
not  do  it 

Q.  I  want  yon  to  give  some  idea  of  what  value  it  i8^>— A.  Well,  I 
Goukl  not*  say  that  They  might  get  a  cargo  while  they  were  going 
home.  I  have  heard  them  say  th«l  thenaelves.  Tbey  used  to  run  into 
Oharlotftetown,  a  good  maay  of  tbeiiis,  and  send  off  their  fish.  If  they 
did  not^  find  it' a  benefit  they  would  not  do  it 

Q.  No,  I  suppose  not  Th^  ai^  generally  pretty  shrewd  men,  the 
American  fishermen  t— -A.  If  they  were  not  they  had  no  businetfrin  the 
bay  when  the  cutters  were  in. 

Qi  Yoaneve^fished  with  tbemf— A.  Na 

Q.  I  da  not  know  whether  yoo  have  been  engaged  to  aayreactent  in 
the  cod  fishing.    Have  you  t — A.  No ;  net  in  the  Labrador  ood  fishiery. 

Q.  Do  the^Ameriesus  pursue  that^fisfaeryat  allt^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  130'  any*  extent  ?«-A.  They  used  to  largely.  I  can't  say  for  the  las^ 
two  years.  They  used  to  go  to  Labrador,  bank  fiBbing*  Intbe  sptfing 
a  good  onfty  come  down  to  Cape  North  and  betweeh  that  and  Bradley 
Bank. 

Q.  Do  yon  catch  bait  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  yourself? — A.  I  go  for  them  myself  I  charter  a  small 
veoeel  and  load  it 

Q.  Where  are  the  cod  caagfaft  about  the  Labrador  coast  t«— A.  All 
around  the  shores-dose  in  to  the  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  it!--- A;  Bight  by  the  shores  fast  by  the 
cliffs. 

Q.  Yon  refer  now  to  codfish  f — A.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  eanght  any- 
where else.    In  the  spring,  they  are  all  caught  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  caught  outside  in  deep  w»terf-^A.  No,  they  do  not 
try  for  them  outside. 

Q.  What  is  thennmber  of  fleet  engaged  in  prosecuting  this  fishery  t — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  approximate  to  the  number  t — A.  No ;  I 
saw  American  vessels  almost  everywhere  along  the  shore,  but  I  never 
took  count  of  their  number. 

Q.  Does  not  an  American  fleet  fish  on  the  Banks  ? — A.  There  are  the 
40  sail  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  I  mentioned ;  sometimes  there  are 
more  or  less.    I  have  seen  forty  coming  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  use  ice  f — A.  O,  yes.    They  all  do. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it  f — A.  Some  fetch  it  with  them;  Idou^know 
where  they  all  procure  it ;  some  obtain  it  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  others  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  some  at  Cape  North.  They  could  not  keep 
their  bait  fresh  without  ice.  This  lacking,  the  bait  would  not  last  any 
time.  They  generally  take  two  large  dory  loads  for  bait,  and  they  pay 
$1  a  dory  load.    I  have  myself  often  sold  it  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Two  large  dory  loads  of  what  ? — A.  Of  herring. 
Q.  And  they  pay  $1  a  boat  load  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  They  are  cheap t — A.  Yes.  That  is  the  price  as  a  rule.    They  hever 
charge  more  that  $1  for  a  dory  load. 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  are  there  in  such  a  load  ? — A.  Dories  are  small  ^ 
they  will  hold  from  9  to  12  barrels, 

Q.  These  fish  must  be  very  plentiful  there  ? — A.  Yes,  at  times,  they 
are  very  plentiful ;  there  is,  then,  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  salmon  to  be  found  to  any  extent  around  our  coasts 
in  the  gulf  t — A.  Plenty  of  salmon  are  found  around  Miramichi,  and  all 
round  that  bay,  outside  and  about  Anticosti,  and  also  where  I  have 
been  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  all  down  that  coast. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  about  Prince  £dward  Island. 

Q.  Leaving  out  Prince  Edward  Island,  salmon  are  found  around  the 
coast  throughout  the  gulf  ? — ^A.  They  are  to  be  seen  around  the  New 
Brunswick  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Are  they  caught  to  any  extent  by  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  are  caught  about  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs! — A.  Yes ;  1  have  seen 
Americans  coming  down  to  some  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Shediac,  but  I  canhot  tell  you  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  buy  or 
to  fish.  They  have  made  inquiries  of  me  when  coming  down  and  I 
rather  think  that  they  intended  to  buy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them 
catching  these  fish  there. 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  been  for  forty  years  constantly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  these  fisheries,  and  have  you  ever  gone  to  American  waters 
to  fish  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  leave  our  gulf  and  go  to  fish  in  Amer- 
can  waters? — A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  stopped  up  there  and  gone  out 
in  the  spring,  ready  to  come  down  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  But  have  you  known  any  Canadians  go  down  there  to  fishf — A. 
No;  I  never  knew  any  one  go  from  here  on  his  own  account  to  fish 
there. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  one  to  go  there  in  British  vessels? — A. 
Never. 

Q.  Why  do  not  Canadians  go  and  prosecute  that  fishery? — A.  It 
would  be  no  use  to  go  there  to  fish. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  The  Americans  would  run  us  off. 

Q*  You  would  not  like  to  invest  much  money  in  such  a  venture? — A. 
I  would  not  think  of  doing  it.  I  would  sooner  wait  until  the  fish  come 
up  on  our  coast. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  From  whom  are  those  dory  loads  of  bait,  bought? — A.  From  any- 
body that  will  sell  them  5  they  are  obtained  from  Canadians  sometimes, 
and  as  often  out  of  their  own  schooners  as  any  other  way.  If  they  do 
not  take  them  out  of  their  own  seines,  they  secure  them  ftom  anybody 
they  can. 

Q.  The  Americans  and  you  too  buy  them  ? — A.  We  do  not;  we  catch 
them  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  buy  them  of  each  other  or  catch  them  them- 
selves?— A.  They  will  not  buy  fish  from  Canadians  while  they  can  get 
them  from  their  own  men ;  but  they  must  have  the  herring  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  want  to  get  on  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  On  what  grounds? — A.  The  trawling-grounds. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  Out  back  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  about 
Gape  North  and  Bank  Bradley,  about  20  miles  or  40  miles  from  where 
the  herring  are  caught. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  American  flshermeQ  come  to  trawl  for  cod  f — A. 
They  fish  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Bank  Bradley,  &o. 

Q.  They  do  not  wait  to  catch  the  herring  for  bait,  bnt  secure  them  as 
quickly  as  they  can  ? — A.  The  first  thing  a  cod-fisherman  does  when  he 
comes  there  is  to  secure  bait ;  in  twenty  minutes  afterward  he  will  have 
a  losMi  if  possible.  They  lay  the  vessels  off  and  never  come  to  anchor. 
The  Yankees  are  not  very  apt  to  lose  time  if  they  can  help  it. 

Q.  Because  their  vessels  are  large  and  expensive,  I  suppose  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  vessels  you  own  as  costing  for  outfittings  and  wages, 
$2,000  a  year.  How  long  would  a  full  season  last  if — A.  That  is  for  the 
outfittings  without  the  vessel. 

Q.  But  it  includes  the  pay  of  the  crew  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  crew  f — A.  About  twelve  hands. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  paidf—Q.  Either  $25  per  month  or  one-half, 
of  what  they  catch. 

Q.  When  you  were  estimating  the  cost  of  the  outfittings  at  $2,000, 
you,  of  course,  included  the  wages  paid  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  portion  of  that  $2,000  would  be  the  wages  of  the  crew  1 — A. 
It  would  be  according  to  the  time  we  would  be  out.  For  four  months 
it  would  be  $500. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  twelve  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  $2,000  as  paid  for  a  full  season,  do  you  mean 
a  season  of  four  months  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  outfittings  and  wages  for  one 
of  your  vessels,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  the  wages  paid  would  be 
ooe-quarter— $500  in  the  $2,000.  Does  that  include  the  captain's 
wages  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  he  paid  ? — A.  He  would  want  $25  or  $30  a  month  at  any 
rate;  but  he  does  no  more  than  any  other  person  on  board. 

Q.  Did  you  include  that  in  your  estimate  T — A.  Yes.  There  would 
be  twelve  all  told — cook  and  all.  The  cook  generally  gets  more  than 
any  other  man. 

Q.  Does  the  owner  pay  the  cook,  too  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  more  than  $500,  would  it  not  1 — A.  Some- 
times this  would  be  the  case ;  but  this  is  generally  what  we  lay  out 
The  average  would  be  $500,  taken  either  on  shares  or  on  wages. 

Q.  And  that  would  cover  the  wages  of  a  captain  and  cook  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  your  boat,  which  averages  a 
catch  of  one  hundred  barrels  ? — ^A.  Four. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  the  fishing  season  for  boats  ? — A.  From  the  first 
of  July  to  the  last  of  Septem^^er. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  fishing  was  good,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood,  made  that  time  end  about  four  years  ago  f — A.  Yes,  it  would  be 
about  six  years  ago  since  I  gave  fishing  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  it  up  because  it  was  poor  T — A.  Yes  ;  partly. 

Q.  Yon  told  the  Commission  that  on  the  average  500  American  ves- 
sels had  been  there  yearly  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  what  would  the 
number  be  for  the  last  five  or  six  years ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  Were  there  one  hundred  during  the  last  five  years  1 — A.  There 
were  more  than  that  during  this  period.  During  the  last  two  years 
there  would  not  be  over  fifty;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  for 
the  past  four  years  would  be  one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  known  to  come  up  this  year  ? — A.  I  should 
think  about  fifty  sail. 
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Q.  Up  to  tbe  present  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  were  rather  late  for  seining 
operations  this  year? — A.  They  were  a  week  late. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now! — A.  Yes ;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  are 
the  very  finest  vessels  lever  saw  in  the  gulf;  I  never  saw  such  large 
vessels. 

Q.  Have  not  some  gone  hornet — ^A.  Perhaps;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  mackerel  at  all  of  other 
boi^f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yos  bay  them  fresh  and  core  them  yociraelfl — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  pay  for  mackerel  in  the  firesh  staile  t — A.  When  they 
are  poor  we  give  $1  a  hundt^.    W0  are  now  paying  $2  a  hundred. 

Q.  Is  that  fdr*  soeb  as  makenamber  ones? — A.  Yes^  Imt  they  are 
DOt  all  aamber  ones.    We  have  to  take  them  as  they  are  caught. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  $2  a  hundred  for  them  ? — ^A.  We  were  payiiig:9l.50} 
bat  whan  I  left*  home  we  were  giving  $2, 

Q.  For  a  hundred  fish  t— A.  iTes^ 

Q.  How  many  fish  are  there  in  a  barrel  ? — A.  About  300  now.  A 
month  or  two  ago  it  would  have  taken  350  or  309. 

Q.  Then  do  you  pay  as  high  as  $6  a  barrel  for  fresh  fish  ?«— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Howmnch'didyonpay  last  year? — A.  Wediduotthen  pay  higher 
than  $1.50* 

Q.  That  would  be  $4.50  a  barrel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  lastf — A.  The  price  then  was  the  same  as  it 
was  laet  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  four  years  ago  f— A.  About  the  same,  firom 
$1  to  $1.50 

Q.  What  did  fresh  mackerel  sell  for  during  the  years- when  the  fishing 
was  good — prior  to  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — A.  We  never  bought  any 
then. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  which  were  caught  in  the  little  boats  ?^— A. 
We  could  not  get  them  to  buy.  Only  a  few  individuals  started  the 
business,  and  very  few  caught  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  not  much  boat-fishing  during  the  good 
year  f^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  who  did  catch  in  the  boats  had  to  sell  at  a  very  low  fig- 
ure t — ^A.  Yes;  they  put  them  up  themselves  and  sold  low. 

Q.  They  could  hardly  sell  the  fish  when  fresh  ?^— A.  They  would  have 
so  sold  if  they  could,  but  there  was  nobody  to  buy. 

Q.  Ooald  they  buy  them  for  $1  a  barrel  t^-A.  No ;  nor  for  $3. 

Q.  What  would  they  fetch  a  barrel  then  f — A.  Between  $6  and  $8. 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Howland,  and  some  others  used  to  buy  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  but  what  the  American  bait  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  any  other;  there  is  no  question  about  that t— A.  No,  it  is 
always  very  well  liked,  but  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  do  you  use  f — A.  I  used  20  barrels  last  year  and  I 
bought  20  more  barrels  this  year,  at  $5  a  barrel 

Q.  That  makes  $100  spent  for  menhaden  bait  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mix  this  bait  with  herring  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  sometimes  we 
mix  it  with  clams.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  it  is  that  bait  which 
we  want.  When  the  fish  are  poor,  almost  any  bait  will  do ;  but  when 
thev  Brp  in  good  condition,  they  require  good  bait. 

Q.  When  do  you  me  herring  bait  ?— A.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
July. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mix  menhaden  with  it  f — A.  Sometimes. 

Q*  If  it  was  not  for  its  exiiensiveness,  yoa  would  not  ase  herring  at 
all »— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yoa  use  mills  to  grind  the  bait  f— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yea  mix  the  herring  and  menhaden  t<^ether  T — A.  Yes  ;  we 
also  chop  np  clams  with  it.    Bait'mills  will  not  grind  clams. 

Q.  I  understood  yoa  to  say  that  the  Americans  had  shoal  seines — do 
yoa  allude  to  purse  seines  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  parse 
seines  or  not,  bat  they  are  shoal  seines.  I  asked  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
at  what  depth  of  water  he  was  seining,  and  he  said  at  12  fathoms.  I 
Baid  I  thought  that  was  too  deep  for  along  the  shore,  but  he  stated  that 
he  could  work  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  personally  seen  purse  seines  used  except  in  deep 
water! — A.  O, yes. 

Q.  In  shallow  water  t — A.  No,  in  deep  water.  I  have  seen  them  take 
fish  with  parse  seines  in  20  fathoms  of  water ;  some  years  ago,  I  saw  an 
American  skipper  employ  them. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  the  course  which  the 
Americans  pursue  when  they  desire  to  transship  fish.  Where  do  they 
land  them  first  ? — A.  The  first  place  I  ever  knew  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  Gut  of  Ganso. 

Q.  How  do  they  ship  from  there  to  Boston  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
they  ship  into  other  vessels  or  steamers.  I  have  understood  so.  I  have 
never  myself  seen  them  transship.  I  know  I  have  observed  3  or  4  ves- 
sels lying  at  Queen's  wharf  landing  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  they  land  them  on  the  northern  coast  of  your  island  f — A.  No ; 
but  they  do  at  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  them  across  the  island  by  rail  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  known  them  to  transship  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  seen  Americans  land  fish  except  at  the  Gut  of 
CansoT — A.  At  Gharlottetown. 

Q.  And  when  they  did  so,  were  they  left  in  storage  ?-— A.  They  re- 
mained on  the  wharf  until  taken  off  by  a  steamer,  or  some  other  vessel. 
I  have  seen  1,000  barrels  of  American  mactorel  lying  there,  which  had 
never  been  inspeeled. 

Q.  Did  I  oaderstMid  you  to  say  that  the  tranMhipment  of  ft^h  bad 
Beverbeen  prevented  at  any  time  t — A.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  prevented. 

Q.  You  neverknew  df  any  obje^tton  being  made  to  it !— A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Did  you^ver  know  of  any  objection  being  made  to  the  purchase  of 
soppliesby  Amerioane?— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  of  ioef— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  of  anything  else  which  the  merchants  had  to  sell  them  T — A. 
No ;  I  never  knew  any  objection  made  save  to  the  landing  of  barrels. 

Q.  They  were  allowed  to  buy  clothing  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  batter  and  vegetables  t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  always  did  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  difference  being  made  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  either  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  or  afterward  ? — A.  No 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  were  glad  to  trade  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  I  sup- 
pose T — A.  Yes ;  they  never  had  to  pay  duties  save  for  landing  barrels 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  Of  late  years;  last  year,  I  think. 

Q.  They  had  to  pay  duties  for  landing  barreh^  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  tb:it  this  was  proper) — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  for 
the  customs  officers  to  decide.    They  took  the  barrels  away. 
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Q.  They  carried  them  away  because  they  were  not  willing  to  pay 
doty  ! — A.  They  had  to  pay  duty  and  they  took  thein  away  again.  They 
only  paid  dnty  for  the  privilege  of  landing  the  barrels. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  pay  the  duty  T — A.  No. 

Q.  This  ofifal  spoken  of  accumulates  io  all  fishing- vessels  and  has  to 
be  thrown  somewhere  I — ^A.  Of  course. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  fishing- vessels  to  dump  the  ofifal  among  a 
school  of  fish  while  fishing  ? — A.  They  do  not  hesitate  about  that  if 
they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  another  school.  If  there  is  a  school  along- 
side under  these  circumstances  they  will  not  wait  long  about  it,  mind 
what  I  tell  you.  They  must  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
the  most  filthy  thing  that  one  can  have  about  a  vessel. 

Q.  And  this  spoils  the  fishing  about  the  vessel  T« A.  Yes.  They 
throw  it  over  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  practice  as  far  back  as  you  remember  ? — ^A.  It 
has  always  been  the  practice  since  mackerel  fishing  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  practice  T — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  much  of  it  as  that  T — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  fisheries  failed  pretty  suddenly,  did  they  not  ? — A.  No ;  for  a 
good  many  years  they  were  failing. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  year? — A.  We  have  not  really  had  a 
good  year  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Q.  Was  not  the  year  1872  a  good  year  I — A.  Only  on  shore.  It  was 
good  for  boat-fishing,  butnot  for  the  vessels. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  good  year  for  vessels  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  there  were  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred American  vessels  down  there  f — A.  About  twelve  years  ago.  I 
was  fishing  then  myself,  and  the  fishing  was  very  good. 

Q.  In  a  vessel  f — A.  Yes ;  and  the  vessels  then  did  very  well. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  When  was  the  first  year  that  you  saw  purse  seines  used  t — A.  1 
think  that  would  be  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  man  at  that  time  had 
such  a  seine  down  here,  and  he  took  boats  and  all.  He  was  a  pretty  old 
man,  and  on  his  first  throw  he  caught  herring  when  he  expected  to  se- 
cure mackerel.  He  let  them  go,  and  there  was  another  old  man  fishing 
quite  near.  He  pitched  the  seine  and  took  the  latter,  anchor,  boat,  and 
all.  This  man  talked  pretty  loud  about  it,  but  the  seiner  said  to  him  : 
^'  O,  well,  be  quiet,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  herring,  while  I  take  the 
mackerel."  So  he  was  well  paid,  obtaining  as  his  share  seven  or  eight 
barrels  of  fat  herring. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  purse  seining  which  you  saw  T — A.  Yes ;  and 
this  man  e-aught  the  fish  very  quickly.  He  was  not  long  about  it.  He 
was  olf  in  comparatively  deep  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name 
was  Captain  Parker  or  not — there  are  so  many  of  them.  I  really  forget 
the  man's  name,  but  I  know  he  threw  the  seine  in  deep  water  and  took 
about  sixty  barrels.    This  was  the  first  seining  I  ever  saw  off  our  shore. 

No.  15. 

Thomas  R.  Bennett,  47  years  of  age,  judge  of  the  district  court  at 
Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Msyesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Qaestion.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Newfoundland  f — Answer. 
Since  1854. 

Q.  Have  you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fisheries  of  that  island  f — 
A.  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  it ! — A.  For  many  years  I  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  connection  with  these  fisheries. 

Q.  Both  on  the  Southern  coast  and  on  the  Eastern  coast  f — A.  Not 
on  the  Eastern.  The  coast  in  the  District  of  Fortune  Bay  is  nsuaUy 
spoken  of  in  Newfoundland  as  the  Western  coast.  I  merely  mention  it 
in  order  that  I  may  be  understood  if  I  make  use  of  the  expression  after- 
ward. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  Southern  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Where  is  Harbor  Grace  ?-*A.  On  the  Eastern  coast,  in  Conception 
Bay ;  it  is  situated  on  one  side  of  this  bay. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  at  Fortune  Bay  ?— A.  About  nineteen 
years. 

Q.  This  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
Ion? — A.  Yes;  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Langley,  and  Miqtielon  lie 
across  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  you 
have  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish- 
eries are  carried  on  by  the  French  f — A.  I  have.  I  have  been  at  St. 
Pierre  Island  probably  one  hundred  times. 

Q.  What  fisheries  exist  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  The  cod, 
salmon,  herring,  halibut,  turbot,  and  seal  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  not  caplin  and  squid  caught  there t — A.  Yes;  and  there  are 
a  number  of  other  species  of  fish  which  are  sometimes  taken  for  bait. 

Q.  Herring,  caplin,  and  squid  are  the  fish  which  are  usually  used  for 
bait  t — ^A.  Yes ;  some  fishermen  use  shell-fish,  but  this  is  very  rarely 
done. 

Q.  Will  you  point  on  the  map  theBamea  Islands  f — A.  They  are  here, 
on  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Will  you  trace  the  map  around  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon  and  Cape 
John  t — ^A.  Here  is  Quirpon,  and  here  White  Bay,  and  there  is  Cape 
John. 

Q.  Between  Quirpon  and  Cape  John  lies  the  part  of  the  coast  along 
which,  I  believe,  the  French  and  English  enjoy  concurrent  right  to  fish, 
and  where,  under  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  Americans  have  a  right 
to  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Washington  Treaty  ^ave  to  the  Americans  the  privilege 
of  fishing  from  Bameaux  eastwardly  to  Gape  Bace,  and  thence  north  to 
Quirpon?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  on  this  portion  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Bay  by  Quirpon 
to  Cape  John,  the  Americans,  English,  and  French  have  now  concur- 
rent right  to  fish,  and  the  Americans  and  English  on  the  remainder  of 
the  coast !— A.  Yes.  On  the  East  coast  are  situated  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
Bonavista  Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  and  Conception  Bay ;  and  on  the  West- 
ern coast  Saint  Mary's  and  Placentia  and  Fortune  Bay.  The  others  are 
smaller  inlets. 

Q.  Up  to  Bamea  Islands  !— A,  Yes. 
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Q.  By  the  WashiDgtx)ii  Treaty  the  Americans  have conearrent  right 
with  tbe  JlDglish  to  Ash  on  that  portioii  of  the  coajst? — A.  Yes;  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Proceeding  from  the  Bamea  lAlauds  to  Gape  Bay,  did  the  Aa>eri- 
cans  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  enjoy  coneorrent  right  of  fishing 
there  with. the  British  ?— A.  Yes;  under  the  Convention  of  1818. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  is  the  cod-fishery  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Samea  Islands  and  Qqirpou  t — ^A.  This  part  of  tJbe  eoaet  from 
Quirpon  to  Oape  John,  has  rarely  been  fished  on  by.  the  English  until  you 
arrive.  At  Qape  John.  From  Oape  John  aroojad  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  eMsty  by  Cape  .Bace  to  Cape  Bay,  it  has  been  carried  on  as  an 
inshore  fishery,  and  from  that  point  north  it  is  carried  on  as  an  inshore 
fishery  by  the  English  and  Fr^ich. 

Q.  It  is  prosecuted  as  an  inshore  fishery  f — A.  Yes,  entirely. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  an  inshore  fishery,  within  what  distance  from  the 
coastal  line  do  you  mean  that  the  fish  are  caught  Y — A.  Generally  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  places  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  whence  the  fishermen  go  beyond  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  usually  fish  within  a  mile  of 
it.  I  have  even  seen  them  conduct  a  very  excellent  fishing  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  they  fish  within  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  occasionally  they  go  beyond  that  distance  ? — A.  They  go  be- 
yond it  very  rarely — out  to  the  Lower  Banks-— which  lie  7  miles  from 
the  shore.  A  few  boats  go  out  there  late  in  the  season  ^  that  is,  after 
the  bait  has  left  the  shore.  The  fish  have  then  gone  off  into  deeper 
water ;  this  would  be  about  the  month  of  October.  They  will  make,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  trips,  lying  off  one  night  and  returning  the  evening 
of  the  next  day. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  Smile  limit? — A.  It  is  7  miles  off.  This  is 
the  only  bank  I  am  awace  of  wbere  they  fish.  There  is  another  called 
the  Cape  Ballard  Bank.  It  is  also  about  7  miles  from  the  shore.  I  am 
not  so  intimately,  acquainted  with  it  as  with  the  other,  but. I  am  aware 
that  some  boats  belonging  to  Benews  fish  there,  but  only  a  very  limited 
number. 

Q.  A  limited  number,  and  only  occasionally ! — A.  Only  occasionally, 
as  I.  have  always  understood. 

Q.  With  your  intimate  knowledge  concerning  these  fisheries,  conld 
you  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cod  which  would  be  taken  out- 
side of  the  3-mile,  limit  by  the  fishermen  from  Newfoundland  f — A.  Only 
a  very  small  quantity  is  so  taken— I  should  say  not  more  than  5,000  or 
6,000  quintals.  To  my  personal  knowledge  not  1,500  quintals  are  taken ; 
but,  unless  the  Ballard  Bank  yields  more  fish  than  I  am  aware  of,  I 
shoald  say  that  not  more  than  6,000  quintals  are  so  caught.  I  should 
judge  so  from  all  the  information  which  I  have  received  on  the  point. 

Q.  Describe  the  cod-fisheries. — A.  There  is  what  is  usually  known  as 
the  Bank  fishing  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  What  fishery  is  that? — A.  There  has  been  a  limited  Bank  fishery 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Some  three  or  four  vessels  have 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  An  experiment  has  been  made  in  this 
connection. 

Q.  I  believe  that  upward  of  25  and  30  years  ago  the  Bank  fishery 
was  carried  on  extensively  around  Newfoundland? — A.  Yes;  very 
largely. 
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Q.  What  do  yoa  m^an  by  the  Bank  fiaberies  f — A.  The  deep  sea  fish- 
ery. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  is  the  nearest  Bank,  so  called^  of 
l^ovfoimdiattdt — A.  About  35  miles.  The  fisbermen  formerly,  when 
they  carried  on  this  fishery,  ran  de^n  until  they  were  about  35  or  40 
miles  from  the  St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon  Islands ;  they  then  eame  to  and 
fisbMl.  SoBie  old  experieseed  ^bennen  have  Udd  me  that  this  was 
their  rule.  Tb^  would  run  oft  southwest  of  these  isfaods  and  fish 
«bont  35  a&d  40  ndks  from  tbem. 

Q.  That  is  whait  is  termed  the  Grand  Bank  t — A.  No ;  it  is  St.  Peter's 
Bank. 

Q.  The  Grand  Bank  is  about  thirty-five  miks  fr^m  Gape  Baeef^— A. 
The  inshore  edge  of  it  is  about  that  distaaee  off.  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  best  fishery  is  situated  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  milee  ofif 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  The  deep-sea  fishery  is  carried  on  at  distances  varying  from  thirty- 
five  to  two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  by  the  bankers  ? — ^A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  tiiis  fishery  hss  not  been  carried  on  fnim  Newfoundland  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ? — A.  It  is  lostger  than  that.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  fishery. 

Q.  Until  within  the  last  four  years! — A.  Within  the  last  four  years 
the  government  of  Newfoundland  has  been  giving  a  bounty  in  order  to 
eneonrage  that  fishery ;  and  some  four  or  five  vessels,  I  think,  have  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  only  two  places  where  the  cod-fishery  is  prose- 
cuted inshore  and  on  the  banks  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  What  other  fishery  is  carried  on  the  coast  ? — A.  There  is  also  the 
salmon^fishery. 

Q*  This  is  canried  on  principally  with  nets  set  out  from  the  shore? — 
A.  Yes,  altogether.  There  are  one  or  two  rivefs  which  the  fishermen 
bar,  ki  aome  ou^of-tbe-way  plaees ;  but  this  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  akmg  the  coast  anil  in  the  rivers  as  well  ? — A.  It 
is  prosecuted  in  the  rivers  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  There  is  also  the  herring  fisfaiagl — ^A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  laiige  herring 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  onf— A.  In  nearly  all  the  large  bays  of  the 
island.    Ibe  proieipal  bome  iter  the  iMnrii^  is  Fortue  Bay. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  in  9ortui»e'B^y  all  tbeytear;ioand9*— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  Plaoentta  Bay,  abal^-A.  liT^taU  the  year  remid ;  bnt  large 
quantrtiee  are  taken  there  on  mome  cocasicBis,  eapecMly  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  in  Aprii«nd  May. 

Q.  When  do  the  herring  nu^e  their  appearance  on  the  eaatem  coast 
of  tbe  island,  from  Gape  Race  northerly  t — A.  They  appear  in  Goocep- 
tion  Bay  in  April  and  in  Trinity  Bay  about  the  last  of  ApriL  I  am  not 
persoofiJly  acqaatnted  with  the  bays  farther  north  than  that;  but  I  am 
infonaed  that  they  appear  about  the  same  time  in  Bonavista  and  Notre 
Dame  Bays. 

Q.  Between  Gape  Race  and  St.  John's  and  Gonoeption  Bay  they  make 
their  appeusance  iU>out  tlie  same  time  f — A.  Between  Gape  Bace  and 
Ooneep(ion  Bay,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  that  coast  ? — A.  Until  tbe  month'  of 
July ;  and  in  fact  they  may  reuKtin  longer.  They  are  hardly  used  ex- 
cept for  bait,  and  they  continue  there  until  better  bait  comes,  and  prob- 
ably longer. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  there  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Novem- 
ber i-*A.  I  imagine  so;  but  the  fiabermen  do  not  then* take  the  trouble 
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to  catcb  them.  As  soon  as  the  caplin  strike  the  coast  the  fishermen  take 
them,  these  being  better  bait. 

Q.  When  do  the  caplin  strike  the  coastf— A.  Usually  from  about  the 
5th  to  the  10th  of  June,  on  the  western  coast.  Perhaps  they  are  a 
week  later  on  the  eastern  coast.  They  usually  strike  around  Deadman's 
Cove  in  Fortune  Bay  abont  the  5th  of  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  caplin  remain  on  the  coast  T — A.  I  should  think 
on  the  average,  six  weeks.    I  have  known  them  to  remain  two  months. 

Q.  And  are  they  used  as  bait  by  the  cod-fishers  during  that  time  f — 
A.  They  are;  they  form  the  choicest  bait  the  fishermen  can  then  get. 

Q.  When  do  the  squid  make  their  appearance? — A.  This  year  they 
appeared  on  the  coast  about  the  1st  of  July ;  usually,  I  think  you  may 
say  that  they  appear  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  July.  They  do  not 
always  come  exactly  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  They  are  generally,  in  fact  almost  always,  in  before  the  caplin 
leave?— A.  Yes;  always. 

Q.  And  they  then  succeed  the  caplin  as  bait  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  continue  on  the  coast  t — A.  As  long  as  the  fish- 
ermen require  to  use  them.  The  last  place  where  I  have  known  squid 
to  be  taken  is  Bay  North,  and  the  time  was  about  the  15th  December. 

Q.  They  continued  on  the  coast  during  the  whole  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  the  cod-fishing  season  of  Newfoundland  within 
the  limits  referred  to  f — A.  It  varies  to  a  certain  extent  along  the  coast. 
In  fact,  from  Channel  to  Pass  Island  and  along  this  coast  it  is  conducted 
the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Name  the  localities. — A.  From  Channel  to  Hermitage  Bay  and 
Bay  North,  and  through  the  whole  of  Fortune  Bay,  until  you  arrive  at 
Garnish  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fortune  Bay,  it  is  conducted  throughout 
the  year;  also  in  Placentia  Bay  toward  the  head  of  it;  but  along  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  conducted  during  the  summer  for 
about  six  months;  and,  generally,  along  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
it  is  conducted  for  about  six  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  eastern  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  conducted  there  for  about  six  months  f — A.  Yes ;  they  begin 
about  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  And  terminate  about  the  month  of  November? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  this  period  of  the  year  has  there  ever  been  a  scarcity  of 
bait,  or  has  there  always  been  a  good  supply  of  bait  on  the  coast  ? — A. 
I  think  so ;  I  never  knew  of  any  scarcity.  I  am  aware  that  there  have 
been  local  scarcities,  but,  universally  speaking,  bait  has  always  been 
found  in  abundance  around  Newfoundland. 

Q.  That  is,  the  bait  you  have  just  referred  to? — A.  I  allude  to  her- 
ring, caplin,  and  squid. 

Q.  Where  are  caplin  and  squid  taken? — A.  Around  the  whole  island 
and  inshore — close  to  the  shore,  in  the  beach  coves,  and  in  shallow 
water. 

Q.  Where  they  come  to  spawn  ? — A.  Yes.  I  think  they  also  follow 
small  animalcula  there  for  food.  I  do  not  think  that  they  spawn  all 
the  time  during  this  period,  for  they  are  there  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  I  think  they  come  sometimes  to  feed,  and  they  attract  the 
codfish  close  in  to  the  shore.  The  codfish  follow  them  close  in  to  the 
shore. 

Q.  And  remain  in  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  feeding  on  them. 

Q.  You  referred  just  now  to  a  fishery  carried  on  in  some  places  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast ;  have  you  known  of  the  fishery  being 
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Id  some  places  carried  on  so  close  that  the  fishermen  would  go  on  shore 
for  their  meals  every  day  at  meal-hoars  f — A.  This  is  at  New  Harbor  on 
the  western  shore,  and  at  one  or  two  other  harbors.  They  fish  at  these 
l)oints  very  close  to  the  shore.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  saw  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  shore  calling  them  to  dinner.  I  made  inqniry  of 
the  i>eople,  and  they  told  me  that  they  put  their  moorings  down  in  au- 
tumn within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,  and  fished  for  six  months 
with  the  same  moorings.  They  would  thus  proceed  with  the  fishery 
during  the  winter  months,  and  when  the  spring  opened  they  laid  their 
moorings  down  a  little  farther  o£f. 

Q.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  entirely  an  inshore  fishery! — A. 
Yes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  period  during  which  the  Rec- 
iprocity Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in 
operation  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether,  during  that  period,  American  vessels  did 
fish  on  the'Newfoundland  coast  and  obtain  bait  there  1 — A.  No.  Dnriug 
that  period  they  never  used  their  fishing  privileges;  in  fact,  I  think 
they  never  came  on  the  coast  until  within  the  last  four  years  befoie  the 
treaty  expired. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  herring-fishery  of  Fortune  Bay— is  it  prosecuted 
to  any  very  considerable  extent  by  Newfoundlanders  and  others,  and 
how  f — A.  As  a  matter  of  commerce. 

Q.  In  both  ways  T— A.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  for  bait.  The 
Americans  get  a  large  quantity  of  bait  there,  and  the  French  also. 

Q.  Is  it  from  Fortune  Bay  that  the  fishermen  of  Saint  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  are  supplied  with  bait? — A.  Yes;  also  from  Placentia  Bay; 
but  they  are  principally  supplied  from  Fortune  Bay. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  sold  to  the  French  in  a  fresh  state  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
they  buy  large  quantities  of  them. 

Q.  What,  on  the  average,  would  be  the  quantity  of  bait  supplied  to 
the  French  vessels  for  baiting  purposes  ! — A.  It  would  be  very  large. 

Q.  Does  it  altogether  consist  of  herring! — A.  No,  not  of  herring; 
caplin  and  squid. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  average  quantity  supplied  f— 
A.  I  think  that  the  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  would  be,  for  the 
larger  bankers,  from  100  to  200  barrels  of  herring  for  each  trip,  and  from 
80  to  200  barrels  of  caplin  for  each  trip ;  as  to  squid,  I  could  scarcely 
form  an  estimate,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  in  their  own  harbors  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Langley,  besides  buy- 
ing from  English  fishermen. 

Q.  These  fish  are  bought  by  the  French! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank  fishery  ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  obtained  bait  there  since  the  Washington 
Treaty  came  into  operation  ! — A.  Yes,  and  previously ;  indeed,  they 
have  secured  large  quantities.  Of  course,  previously,  it  was  illegal  to 
do  so,  but  they  avoided  coming  near  where  there  was  any  magistrate  or 
customs  officer.  Then,  however,  they  did  not  come  to  the  coast  to  any 
great  extent ;  they  did  so  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  then  come  there! — A.  They  did. 

Q.  To  localities  distant  from  any  magistrate  or  customs  officers! — A. 
Precisely.  In  J 872,  over  two  hundred  sail  of  American  vessels  came  to 
Fortune  Bay.  They  were  then  made  bolder,  because  that  was  the  year 
when  the  Washington  Treaty  was  negotiated ;  and  although  it  was  not 
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at  the  time  accepted  by  Newfouadland,  still  it  was  itaaamed  they  had  a 
right  to  eome.    They  did,  at  all  events,  come  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  oatch  it  theoBiselves  or  bay.it  from  the  people! — A.  They 
partly  caught  it  and  partly  bought  it.  They  made  arvMiiffemeQts  with 
^fihermen,  which,  they  called  selling  bait,  but  it  was  partially  aelliag  and 
partially  oatohing.  I  will  describe  it.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  ealliiig 
into  some  of  the  oatlying  harbors,  Balloran,  St.  Jacques,  and  English, 
and  one  or  two  others,  and  making  arrangements  Mrith  aome  man  who 
had  a  seine;  and  they  woald  then  go  up  Fortune  Bay,  say  to  Long  Har- 
bor, fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  up,  or  to  Mai  Bay,  Bay  Beoontre,  or  Bay 
d']North ;  there  are  deep  arms  in  the  bay,  with  bait  in  themall  the  season 
round,  and  they  are  very  quiet  places  for  the  taking  of  bait.  They  make 
arrangements  with  the  seine  owner  to  go  himself  and  catch,  with  their 
assistance,  what  bait  they  require.  They  usually  pay  oat  dnriag  the 
summer  about  $20  for  each  trip,  and  take  from  fifty  to  eighty  barrels  of 
herring.  They  pay  it  In  a  lump  sum  for  the  use  of  the  seine  and  the 
skill  of  the  seine  owner.  The  latter  would  be  unable  to  haul  the  seine 
without  the  assistance  of  the  American  crew  from  the  aohoooer.  The 
crew  do  the  work,  and  the  Newfoundland  skipper  conducts  the  opera- 
tions. 

Q.  The  crew  of  the  American  vessel  actually  takes  the  bait  ? — A.  As 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  yes.  I  observed  mritters  very  narrowly 
that  year,  and  I  never  knew  a  crew  of  Newfoundlaod  fishermen  during 
this  time  wholly  take  the  bait  for  the  Americans.  I  have  only  known 
of  it  being  procured  in  the  way  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  So  that  is  what  the  Newfoundlanders,  in  common  conversation, 
t'Crni  selling  bait  to  the  Americans! — A.  Certainly;  quite  so.  There 
may  have  been  cases  in  which  the  Americans  were  supplied  with  bait, 
when  Newfoundlanders  had  illegally  stopped  herrings.  What  I  mean 
by  stopping  herrings  is,  to  put  out  a  large  seine  and  surround  a  large 
sdiool  of  temng  in  a  quiet  place,  and  keep  them  thus  inclosed  fur  a 
month  or  more.  If  the  Americans  wanted  iMiit  quickly,  they  might  have 
on  some  occasions  pnrohased  it  from  those  who  had  atopped  herrtpgs  in 
this  manner.  It  is  an  illegal  practice,  and  is  only  carried  out  in  places 
where  custom  offioers  or  magistraites  have  aoaupervision ;  that  is,  too 
far  away  from  them  to  permit  of  this  bekig  doae  e&otnally.  Soeh  pur- 
chase, of  course,  enconn^^  iUegal  ooadnct  on  the  part  of  oar  people. 

ij.  The  herring  oome  in  very  large  quantities  and  ran  up  into  smalU 
deep  inlets,  where  a  stop  of  eetoes  has  been  put  across  T — A.  Notacross. 
They  surround  the  schools  of  lierring. 

Q.  They  are  then  kept  inclosed  for  a  month,  you  sbsjI — A.  I  am.told  a 
month,  and  I  believe  it.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  case.  Many  of 
the  fish  die;  and  sometimes  a  gale  of  wind  necessitates  the  trifiping  of 
the  seine  and  the  taking  of  it  up.  The  whole  mass  of  the  herrings  is 
then  killed,  and  allows  to  remain  on  the  bottom  and  rot. 

Q.  There  is  a  law  which  prohibits  this  custom  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  that  mo<le  of  fishing 
on  the  herring- fishery? — A.  I  think  it  is  most  destrnctive,  and  the  law 
prohibiting  it  I  consider  to  be  a  most  wise  one.  It  was  found  necessary 
many  years. ago  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  seizes  from  the  Ist 
of  November  until  the  12th  of  April,  and  prohibiting  alraolutoly  the  use 
of  seines  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  casting  and  forthwith 
drawing  them.  This  extra  demand  for  bait  no  doubt  hks  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Americans  coming  there,  and,  I  snppose,  inducing  par- 
ties to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  outside  the  effectual  jurisdiction  of 
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castoins  officers  or  inag^trates.  I  believe  that  they  are  very  scarce 
aroand  the  coast.  It  is  v^y  thinly  settled^  and  has  very  few  custom- 
hoose  officers  stationed  along  it.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  of  thorn 
aa  are  required  now,  whaterer  may  have  been  thecase  in  former  times. 
More  are  now  needed,  becaase  there  is  more  inducement  presented  to 
violate  the  law  than  there  was  before  the  Washington  Treaty  wasnego- 
tiatad. 

Q.  And  there  are  nowi  more  faetlities  for  smuggling? — A,  O^  pre- 
cisely.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Q.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  150,000 1— A.  Yes& 

Q.  How  are  ttae  people  looailed  around:  the  coast! — A.  The*  farthest 
official  of  the  NMifoondlaud  Qovernment is«tiilloiied  »t  Obaaael.  Then 
thsoB  ace  thtm  on  this  sontbem  coast  until  yoa  arrive  ail  Britoti  Harbor, 
where  OBfr  is  stattoned;  and  then,  say  for  sixty  miles  up  the  bay ^  there 
are  Do^uistoaMi'Oniers  or  magistrates^  nwfortunatriy. 

Q.  The  officials  4>f  the  government  of  ^ewfbnodland  are 'Stationed  be- 
tween Channel  on  the  south  and  around  to  where-t — Ai  ToTilt  Cove^on' 
the  north  $  but  then  is  no  government  offioial  on  the  north  of  the*  island. 

Q.  And  there  is  none  between  Cape  John  and  Cax>e  Bay  on  the  other 
coast  t^-A^  IS». 

Q.  Andy  on  ea^  tfanfe  tbey  are  even  scarce  on  the  portion  of  the  •coast- 
you-  hnvn^  pointed  outt — ^A.  O,  there-  are  large  tracts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  fovemnMot  official. 

Q.  Aie*  the  people  living  in  evei^  small  cove  and  inlet  ak>ng  the 
coast  t^-»A.  Yes;  on  this,  sontkem  coast  they  are^ 

Q.  And  north,  too  t-^A.  lathenorthev^y  harbor  is  settled;  but  the 
harbors  are  not  so  numerous  on  the  soathern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  Tlify  are  in  smalltr  numbers  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q.'  Do  all  «€lyhem  carry  on*  the  fisheiy  f-— A.  Yes;  When  I  say  all,  I 
mi^t  eapl*Mk  that  the  i^grioultorists  are  very  few  in  number.  The  cen- 
Boa  will  show^^that  tbey  are- net  nnueroos,  and  they  are  not  really  agri- 
calturials,  beonnse  thc^  pursue  fishery  and  agriculture  combined. 

Q.  You  spoke  :0f  the  hemng  fishery  at  Fortune  Bay  ^  is  there  a  large 
winter  flaheiy  earned. on  there? — A.  This  has  been  the  case  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Duriog^ttifi  Eeciprocity  Treaty  it  was  prosperous ;  in  fact, 
it  was  the  only  bvaneh  of  commeree  in  Newfoundland  that  benefited 
to  any  extent  %  the  liectpromty  Treaty.  At  that  time  there  w«s  a  large 
herring. fishery  for  the  supply  of  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  prin- 
cipally Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina^  and  also  for  the  supply 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  description  of  herring  caught  in  this  bay  is 
very  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  these  markets.  From  60,000  to  70,000 
barrels  of  herring  were  annually  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported 
from  Fortune  Bay  alone  for  several  years,  until  the  war  broke  out. 

Q.  These  were  not  caught,  I  think,  by  Americans,  but  purchased  from 
Fortune  Bay  people  T — A.  The  Americans  themselves  did  not  engage  in 
it.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  it  was  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  those  doing  business  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

Q.  And,  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  you  say 
that  it  was  altogether  carried  on  by  the  Americans  by  purchasing  from 
Newfoundlanders  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  fish  there  themselves  f— A.  No ;  not  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  operation,  has  any  new 
trade  in  herring,  in  which  the  Americans  are  concerned,  sprung  up  f — A. 
They  began,  four  years  before  the  Bedprocity  Treaty  terminated,  to  ship 
herring  in  a  frozen  state  to  supply  the  New  York  market  and  to  supply 
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their  fishermen  at  Cape  Ann  with  early  bait  for  the  George's  Bank.  They 
fish  on  the  George's  Bank  during  February  and  March.  Some  30  or  40 
vessels  commenced  to  come  there  perhaps  two  or  three  years  before  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  afterwards  they  still  continued  to  come. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since 
the  Washington  Treaty  has  come  in  operation,  taken  large  cargoes  of 
herring  to  Sweden  and  other  countries  from  Fortune  Bay  ? — A.  1  believe 
so.    I  have  heard  so,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  doubt  of  it  ? — A.  None  at  all.  I  have  not  observed 
it  myself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  at  all. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  also  know  that  the  herring  fishery  of 
Fortune  Bay  and  Placentia  Bay  is  very  prolific ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  or  purchase  the  herring  sent  to  Sweden  and  the 
States! — ^A.  I  think  they  generally  purchase.  I  have  known  them,, 
however,  to  catch  herring  themselves.  I  remember  that  a  steamer 
called  Montecello  came  there  and  caught  large  cargoes.  •  This  was  some 
four  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  some  time  f — A.  Yes  } 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  some  knowledge  concerning  general  statistical 
information  and  customs  returns  relating  to  the  island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  refer  to  those  returns  and  read  their  heading  f — 
A.  This  is  a  return  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish  and  pro- 
ducts of  fish  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  from  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland during  each  year  from  1851  to  1870  included. 

Q.  That  relates  to  twenty-six  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  these  returns,  what  advantage  is,  or  is  any  advan- 
tage, derived  by  Newfoundland  from  the  concessions  made  to  you  by 
the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  You  cannot  infer  from  these  returns  that 
Newfoundland  has  reaped  any  advantage  from  any  commercial  conces- 
sion made  under  the  Washington  Treaty.  On  the  contrary,  the  exports 
of  Newfoundland  products  to  the  United  States  since  the  ratification  of 
the  W*ashington  Treaty  have  been  very  much  lower  than  they  were 
during  the  period  when  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on  these  products. 
They  have  since  been  very  much  leps.  The  average  value  of  these  ex- 
ports for  the  four  years  preceding  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  amounted  to 
$225,722,  and  for  the  twelve  years  ending  with  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
$367,500,  and  for  the  seven  years  after  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty, 
$348.281 ;  and  during  the  three  years  the  W^ashington  Treaty  has  been 
in  existence  the  average  value  of  the  exports  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  has  been  $222,112. 

Q.  Then  they  were  less  under  the  present  W^ashington  Treaty  than 
they  were  while  there  were  heavy  duties  imposed  ? — A.  They  were  very 
much  so. 

Q.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  that  ? — A.  That  the  quantity 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  so  trifling  it  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  commerce  of  Newfoundland.  For  instance,  the  quantity  of  fish 
shipped  last  year  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  was  about 
9,000  or  10,000  quintals  out  of  a  catch  of  1,300,000  quintals.  It  is  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

Q.  Who  supplies,  then,  the  American  market  with  fish  f — A.  Th'^ey 
supply  themselves.  They  have  greater  facilities  to  do  so  under  the 
treaty  than  they  had  before.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  Newfoundlajbd 
ever  having  to  supply  them  now,  whatever  it  might  have  done  bef<  >re 
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graDtiug  them  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  inshore  and  take  bait  on  the 
coast. 

Q.  Your  exports  to  the  United  States  amoanted  to  far  more  when  the 
duty  existed  than  now  the  duty  is  off  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans,  having  now  the  privilege  to  catch  fish  and  bait  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  they,  yon  say,  supply  themselves  ? — A.  To  a 
large  extent. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  essentially  of  Newfoundland? — A.  Our 
largest  markets  are  the  Brazils,  the  Mediterranean,  and  England.  To 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  England  we  send  the  Labrador  fish,  an  in- 
ferior description.    But  our  best  markets  are  certainly  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Are  your  fish  cured  in  a  particular  manner  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  those  markets  t — ^A.  They  are.  The  Brazils  require  a  very  hard-cured 
fish,  and  a  very  superior  quality  of  fish ;  and  in  Spain  they  require  a  very 
hard  and  well  and  carefully  cured  fish ;  also  up  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  fish  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  the  Brazils,  West 
Indies,  and  other  tropical  markets  f — A.  I  am  not  personally  aware  of 
it,  but  I  believe  such  is  the  case.  I  have  heard  so  from  those  who  told 
me  they  exported  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  curing  American 
and  Newfoundland  fish  ? — A.  There  is  a  very  great  difference.  I  have 
observed  curing  at  the  establishments  at  Cape  Ann,  Qloucester,  and 
have  visited  there.  The  usual  mode  was  to  dry  the  fish  three  or  four 
days,  not  generally  more  than  four  days,  they  told  me,  and  then  it  was 
fit  for  home  consumption.  It  would  not  stand  a  hot  climate,  nor  would 
it  answer  to  keep. 

Q.  Their  fish  is  brought  in  in  salt  from  the  banks  t — A.  And  then  it 
is  put  in  pickle  in  the  stores,  and,  as  required,  it  was  sold  out,  perhaps 
100  quintals  with  three  days'  drying,  and  another  hundred  quintals  might 
require  five  days'  drying,  according  to  the  distance  it  had  to  go.  This 
was  the  system  they  told  me  they  had  pursued  at  Gloucester.  * 

Q.  Would  fish  so  cured  be  suitable  for  the  Brazil  or  Mediterranean 
market  t — A.  No.  Our  fish  is  kept  on  hand  sometimes  for  six  months. 
It  would  not  answer  at  all  unless  it  was  hard-cured,  and  that  requires 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  under  a  moderate  sun  and  cool  winds. 

Q.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  climate  of  Gape  Ann,  Gloucester,  and 
that  neighborhood,  and  also  of  Newfoundland.  What  is  your  opinion^ 
with  regard  to  that  climate,  as  to  suitability  for  curing  fish  for  tropical 
markets? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  suited.  It  is  too  humid  and  too  hot. 
I  find  it  oppressively  hot  here,  and  I  know  it  is  much  hotter  at  Glou- 
cester and  Gape  Ann. 

Q.  What  would  t>e  the  effect  upon  the  fish  ? — A.  I  am  certain  the  fish 
would  melt — would  fall  to  pieces.  If  they  attempted  to  cure  with  light 
salting,  as  in  Newfoundland,  where  the  curing  is  found  more  suitable 
for  the  Brazils  and  European  markets,  I  am  sure  the  fish  would  be  sun- 
burnt and  fall  to  pieces,  and  it  would  not  be  a  merchantable  article.  I 
am  quite  certain  of  that. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cure  fish  in  Newfoundland ! — A.  To 
thoroughly  cure  fish  fit  for  those  markets,  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  oi)ening  out  of  the  United  States  mar- 
kets, coupled  with  the  concession  to  the  Americans  to  fish  on  our  coasts, 
is  r^ly  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  I 
think  not.  The  statistics  prove  it  is  no  advantage ;  they  speak  better 
than  any  other  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Americans  formerly 
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got  their  bait  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  deep  seat — A.  Tes ;  I  am  aware 
of  their  mode  of  procuring  bait.  They  usually  used  clams,  pogies,  or 
menhaden. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  bait  which  they  brought  dawn  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  to  conimeiice  bank  fishing,  aad  what  was  the  valae 
of  the  bait  they  used  dnrmg  a  seasonU^  fishing  ! — A«  I  hare  paid  myself 
$8  per  barrel  for  clams  and  $7  for  pogies.  I  believe  the  avernge  cost 
might  be  fairly  estfiaated  at  $0  per  biOTel  to  American  fishermen. 

Q.  What  was  ttie  qcMotity  used  during  a  season,  t — ^A^  It  is  only  a 
short  tinae  ago  since  one  of  them  admitted  that  each  used  fbom  IM  U> 
200  bamlft  of-  berringiand  other  bait  during  the  season ;  thi^  ooold  noir 
conduct:  a  seaaen's  bank  fishings  with  less^an  100  barrels  of  bait — not 
sueceesftdly* 

Q«  Aft  averageof  what! — A^  An  aiverageof  100  barcels'^  they  eonld 
not  condoet  fiduogi  swecessfolly  witiL  lees  than  10^  batrete  of  bait^ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  wheleseaseii  or  each  trip  t — A;  Fortbeseaaen 
I  mean* 

Q.  What  woaLd  those  100^  barrels  of  bait  cosi  priori  tetbe  Americans 
having  the  privilege  of  gettii^;that  baiton  the  coBSt  of  Newfdnndland  T— 
A.  Suppose  there  are  300  vessels  on  the  banks  fishin^^-^Mid  I  believe 
theie  ie^prettjr  good  evidence  that  tbete  £we  600  sail  tim  seaaen ;  admit 
that  there  ace^aoo  sail 

Q.  Ta^  as  individual  vessel* — ^A.  Au  individual  vesselt  ^^  barrels, 
at  $6  per btfrel,  wonktbe $#00. 

Q.  For  what  can  that  but  be  obtained  on  thecoaat  of  Newfoimd- 
land  f — A^  For  atoat  $40.  I  am  certain  they  never,  during  my  knowl- 
edge, paid  more  than  $40  for  100  barrels  of  herring. 

Q.  That  would  beasavingof  $560  upon  each  resselT — A^  Yes;  there 
would  be  it  saving  of  that  much. 

Q.  Tiiat,  for  300  Teasels,  wonld  be  a  large  sum  1 — A.  A  saving  of  over 
$100,00^  a  yeaiv 

Q.  Upon  300  Tcaselsl^A.  Yes,  upon  300  vessels. 

Q.  Besnltinig  fi«m  the  privilege  being  gmnted  them  of  g^tui|^.herTiBg 
and  bait  a^  Newfoundland  instead  of  liaving  to  bring  it  from  the  United 
States  or  Nova  Sootia  f — ^A.  Besvlting  from  the  privilege  of  getting  bait 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast- instead  of  bringing  it  from  their  own  eenniry. 

Q.  Axe  you  aware  as  to  any  praetioe  on  the  part  <^  the  American  bank 
or  deep-sea  fishermen  of  throwing  small  fish  overboard!— -A.  Yes ;  I 
have  been  on  many  oocasions  told  they  always  threw  the  small  fishover- 
board*-fi8h  under  22  inches  in  length,  they  told  me.  Th^e-fish  were 
not  suited  to  their  market  and  were  thrown  overboard.  That  had  beoi 
their  practice,  I  know,  for  years. 

Q«  Since  the  operation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  what  pcaetiee  has 
grown  up  with  regard  to  those  small  fish  f — A.  They  save  the  fish  new 
and  bring  them  into  Newfoundland  market,  and  sell  them  there  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2  p^  quintal. 

Q.  And  over,  I  believe  i — A.  I  believe  so,  but  I  speak  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  quintal.  The  quantity  each  vessel 
would  catoh  would  be  about  200  quintals.  That  is,  the  quantity^  every 
vessel  would  otherwise  have  thrown  overboard  would  l)e2WqQintals. 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  your  information  f^A.  I  got  it  through  the  cap* 
tain  of  an  American  vessel. 

Q.  His  estimate  was  that  every  American  banker  would  throw  over- 
board 200  quintals f — A.  About  200  quintals  of  small  fish  during. a  soo* 
cessful  voyage. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  entirely  utilized  by  it  being  sold  in  Newfonndlandt— 
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A.  Yes ;  and  there  is  a  daty  od  Ash  broaght  into  Newfoundland  of 
$1.30  per  quintal,  which  the  American  fishermen  are  now  relieved  of 
under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  Figure  that  amount  up,  supposing  the  vessels  to  number  300. — A. 
300  vessels  at  200  quintals  each  vessel,  would  be  60,000  quintals  of  fish, 
which  at  $1.30  per  quintal  would  give  $78,000  as  the  amount  of  duty 
saved  by  300  sail  of  vessel  on  fish  brought  into  Newfoundland.  There 
is  also  the  value  of  the  fish  which  would  be  thrown  overboard  if  the 
American  fishermen  were  not  permitted  to  bring  it  into  the  Newfound- 
land market.  At  the  low  estimate  of  $1.50  per  quintal  the  amount 
would  be  $90,000;  and  at  $2,  $120,000. 

Q.  That  fish  is  very  lightly  salted?— A.  It  is  lightly  salted;  they  salt 
it  to  meet  the  Newfoundland  market ;  they  formerly  threw  it  away.  So 
soon  as  they  discovered  there  was  a  market  for  the  small  fish,  that  it 
was  well  adapted  for  the  Brazils,  they  immediately  salted  it  lightly,  as 
the  Newfoundland  manner  is,  for  sale  in  Newfoundland.  They  would 
otherwise  have  thrown  it  away. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  salt  would  be  used  on  that  fish — 100  quintals  t — 
A.  About  12  hogsheads  to  100  quintals. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  per  hogshead  t — A.  The  price  in  Newfoundland  is 
about  7s.  per  hogshead. 

Q.  Then.  I  suppose,  there  is  the  labor  of  putting  it  down  into  salt, 
which  would  be  comparatively  trifling! — ^A.  The  oil  would  pay  well  for 
salt  and  labor.  I  have  not  computed  the  value,  but  it  is  the  usual  com- 
putation in  Newfoundland  that  the  oil  pays  handsomely  for  salt  and 
labor  of  salting  the  fish. 

Q.  But  the  oil  would  be  saved  whether  the  fish  were  thrown  over- 
board or  not! — A.  That  I  cannot  speak  of. 

Q.  Presuming  the  small  fish  were  thrown  overboard  immediately 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  livers  were  not  saved,  you 
say  the  oil  in  the  small  fish  would  pay  for  the  salt  and  labor  used  in 
curing  them  f — A.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  handsomely  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Then  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  that  fish  sold 
to  Newfoundland,  heretofore  thrown  away,  is  clear  profit  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  t — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remission  of  duties  on  that  quantity  of  fish  is  far  larger  than 
the  remission  of  duty  on  all  products  sent  by  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  market 

Q.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  duties  on  Newfoundland  products 
remitted  by  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  f — A.  I 
did  not  make  up  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  average  amount  of  duties  remitted  on  products  shipped  by 
Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  is  $49,000. 

Q.  Then  the  actual  remission  of  duties  under  the  Washington  Treaty 
by  the  United  States  amounts  to  under  $50,000,  while  the  actual  amount 
remitted  by  Newfoundland  is  $60,0001— A.  Seventy -eight  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  So  that  in  remission  of  duties  alone  the  account  stan Is  $28,000  in 
your  £avor  t — ^A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Newfoundland  fisherman  to  go  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  ? — A.  Yon  mean  a  Newfoundland  vessel  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Never  2  such  a  thing  was  never  known.    I  never  knew 

them  leave  the  Newfoundland  coast,  except  on  one  occasion,  twelve 

years  ago,  when  four  vessels  tried  the  experiment  of  fishing  round  the 

Magdalen  Islands — British  fisheries  in  the  gulf— but  found  the  fish  so 
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inferior  to  that  canght  on  our  own  shores  they  never  went  again.    That 
is  the  only  occasion  I  knew  thein  leave  our  shores  to  fish  elsewhere. 

Q.  Prom  your  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  island,  what  is  the 
value  of  the  fish  and  fish  products  taken  by  Newfoundlantlers  from 
Quirpon  to  Gape  Race  and  from  Cape  Eace  to  Ramea  Islands  ? — A.  The 
value  by  the  statistics  is  about  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Will  you  enter  a  little  into  details  with  respect  to  this  f — A.  There 
are  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  annually  taken  on  the  in- 
shore fisheries  of  Kewfoundlaud.  I  estimate  the  value  of  that  fish  at  $5 
per  quintal.    There  are  salmon,  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  also. 

Q.  By  what  number  of  fishermen,  approximately,  is  that  product 
obtained ;  in  other  words,  how  many  are  actually  engaged  in  taking  it 
from  the  water? — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  codfishingon  our  shores. 
Between  900,000  and  1,000,000  quintals  are  caught,  and  the  number  of 
fisherman  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  15,000  men ;  I  mean  in  the 
actual  catching  of  the  fish. 

Q.  By  the  census  returns  there  appear  to  be  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland about  24,000  engaged  in  catching  fish.  Now,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  difi:erence  between  15,000  and  the  24,000  mentioned  iD 
the  census  retuiiis  f — A.  The  others  are  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishery. 

Q.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  exports  amount  to  between 
seven  and  eight  million  dollars,  and  you  value  the  catch  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast  from  Querpon  to  Ramea  Islands  at  five  millions  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  small  amount  apparently  caught  by 
the  9,000  fishermen  as  compared  with  $5,000,000  worth  caught  by  the 
15,000  fishermen  f — A.  The  shore  fish  is  of  very  much  greater  value  than 
that  of  the  Labrador  coast.  The  price  of  the  shore  fish  last  year  was 
29«.  6d.  per  quintal,  while  the  current  price  of  the  Labrador  fish  was  22». 
and  238.    The  Labrador  fish  is  always  59.  or  6«.  per  quintal  less. 

Q.  Or  even  more  than  that  sometimes? — A.  Sometimes;  but  you 
may  take  it  as  a  general  average  6s.  per  quintal  difterence  in  price. 

Q.  In  the  customs  returns  there  is  a  general  valuation  of  the  whole^ 
is  there  not ;  what  is  the  valuation  of  the  whole  ?— A.  The  general  val- 
uation of  the  whole  Newfoundland  fish,  including  inshore  fish,  was  for 
last  year  under  $4  per  quintal.  I  notice  the  fish  caught  on  the  New- 
foundland shores  was  put  in  at  the  same  rate,  evidently  an  oversight  of 
the  customs  authorities,  as  it  is  far  below  the  actual  value,  because  un- 
doubtedly the  actual  value  last  year  was  29«.  6d.  per  quintal,  and  this 
year,  before  I  left  St.  John's,  shore  fish  were  selling  at  27«.  6d.  per 
quintal.  I  estimate  $5  or  25».  per  quintal  as  a  fair  average  price  of  New- 
foundland shore  fish. 

Q.  Then,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of  these  returns,  you  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  to  which  you  are  satisfied  to  pledge  yourself  on  oath, 
that  between  Quirpon  and  Cape  Race  and  Ramea  Islands,  on  a  fair  esti- 
mate, the  fish  caught  annually  would  be  worth  $5,000,000  ? — A.  I  am  j 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  And  they  are  caught  by  about  15,000  men! — A.  I  estimate  that. 
The  other  point  is  carefully  worked  out. 

Q.  There  are  other  fish  taken  which  you  make  use  of  for  other  pur- 
poses t — A.  The  fishing  class  live  almost  entirely  on  fish,  of  course,  and 
all  classes  in  the  country  consume  considerable  quantities  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  consumption  f—A.  There  are 
150,000  in  population,  and  say  five  persons  in  a  family — ^the  census 
shows  more  than  that,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  take  that 
—there  are  30,000  families.  I  think  five  quintals  of  fish  would  be  a  low 
average  of  the  consumption  of  each  family,  and  they  would  use  five  bar- 
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xels  of  herrings  to  each  family.  I  have  known  instances  where'families 
have  set  aside  ten  barrels  of  herring  each.  All  the  fishine  class  partake 
of  fish  and  herrings  three  times  a  day.  That  fish  I  woald  value  at  less 
than  the  cared  fish,  becaase  all  oonsamed  daring  the  snmmer  would  be 
fresh,  and  not  worth  within  $1  per  quintal  of  tl^  value  of  other  fish. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  large  amount  of  caplin  and  herring  used  for 
manure f — A.  Yes;  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  the  only  manure  they  use 
on  the  island. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  together,  what  do  you  make  up  the  amount  to 
be  f — A.  I  think  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  and  that  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  fully  $1,000,000,  or  very  n^^ar  to  it.  I  think  it 
is  not  an  unfair  estimate  to  put  it  down  at  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  value  of  the  inshore  fishery,  as  at  present 
prosecuted,  is  worth  about  $6,000,000  annually  ! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  these  cod-fisheries  {capable  of  further  development  in  the  col- 
ony t — A.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.  The  fishery  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  a  number  of  years,  as  the  popu'a'ion  has  in- 
creased. I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tliere  is  an 
abundance  of  fish  round  the  island  when  the  fishing  is  properly  prose* 
cuted. 

Q.  In  regard  to  bait,  you  say  the  bait  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  coves  and  at  every  inlet  and  beach  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  there  been  American  ves* 
sels  on  the  coast  for  bait  t — A.  There  has  been  a  great  number.  In 
1872,  immediately  the  Washington  Treaty  had  been  negotiated,  and 
before  it  was  accepted  by  Newfoundland,  I  took  special  interest  in  the 
matter  and  made  special  inquiry,  as  at  that  time  I  was  in  the  legislature 
and  speaker  of  the  house,  and  I  was  anxious  to  inform  myself.  I  found 
over  200  vessels  had  entered  Fortune  Bay.  I  counted  47  vessels  myself 
in  one  week,  and  from  that  date  to  this  they  have  continued  visiting  the 
whole  island.  At  that  time  they  had  not  gone  farther  east  than  Pla- 
oentia  Bay.  The  people  of  St.  John's  had  never  seen  any  American 
fishing- vessels  after  bait,  nor  had  any  been  seen  at  Conception  Bay  or 
Bonavista  Bay.  , 

Q.  During  the  last  two  years  many  vessels  have  visited  the  east  coast 
as  well  as  the  south  coast  for  bait? — A.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
them.    I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  them  this  summer. 

Q.  How  far  north  have  they  gonef — A.  They  have  gone  to  my  knowl- 
edge to  Trinity  Bay,  but  you  may  have  evidence  that  they  have  gone 
fanher  north. 

Q.  Have  they  gone  farther  north  t — A.  They  have  gone  to  my  knowl- 
edge to  Trinity  Bay;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  gone  farther 
north. 

Q.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fiact  they  have  not  gone  farther  north  t — 
A.  I  don't  think  they  have.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  have 
not  gone  farther  north. 

Q.  Their  principal  resort  is  between  Oape  Eace  and  Oonception  Bay, 
inclusive? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  between  Cape  Bace  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclusive  f — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Daring  the  past  summer  were  there  great  numbers  of  Amerioasi 
vessels  in  tl^se  localities  1 — A.  There  were.  Every  harbor  had  more  or 
less  of  them.  At  St.  Jean's,  daring  one  week — ^I  was  living  there,  and 
my  hotel  overlooked  the  harbor— I  counted  over  50  sail.  Some  of  the^ 
customs  aathorities  told  me  over  100  vessels  had  come  in  the  bay  and 
entered  the  harbor  or  remained  just  outside.    On  my  way  across  to  Con 
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ception  Bay  and  Harbor  Grace,  on  14th  or  16th  Jaly,  I  saw  three  Amer- 
ican flshermen  in  Portagal  Cove.  I  saw  their  dories  and  the  crew  get- 
ting sqaid.  I  made  inquiry,  and  was  told  they  were  purchasing  them 
at  5(2.  and  6d.  per  hundred,  and  they  also  caught  all  they  could  them- 
selves. I  made  further  inquiry  at  Holyrood  and  found  they  were  doing 
the  same.  They  were  catching  squid  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  were 
buying  at  the  same  time.  At  Mosquito,  near  Harbor  Grace,  there  was 
an  ice-house,  and  they  furnished  themselves  with  ice.  During  the  week 
of  July  14  six  American  vessels  had  got  ice  there,  and  they  jigged  squid 
at  Harbor  Grace  Island,  about  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Harbor  Grace,  and  they  had  rather  thinned  the  squids  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  whether  in  those  localities  American  fisher- 
men have  been  constantly  coming  in  during  the  summer  for  bait  f — A. 
Yes ;  every  day  during  the  season. 

Q.  The  bait  was  sometimes  purchased  from  the  people  and  sometimes 
caught  by  themselves? — A.  I  think  they  always  combined  the  two  to- 
gether. When  taking  the  herring  themselves  with  seines  their  crew 
would  haul  in  the  herring  with  the  assistance  of  the  seining-master, 
and  when  jigging  for  squid  the  crew  jig  what  they  can  and  the  skipper 
buys  what  he  can.  W  hen  seeking  caplin,  they  assist  in  the  same  way. 
Some  vessels  bring  their  own  seines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  caplin. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  squid  f — ^A.  Squid  are  never  taken  around 
Kewfoundlaud,  except  near  the  shore,  on  ledges ;  generally,  in  a  harbor 
or  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

Q.  They  come  in  the  coves  ! — A.  No  5  they  don't  come  into  the  coves. 
The  caplin  do  so,  but  squid  are  caught  on  what  are  called  squid  ledges, 
which  are  a  short  distance  off,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  They  are  taken  on  jigs,  not  in  seines  ? — A.  I  have  known  them 
taken  in  seines. 

Q.  It  is  prohibited  t — A.  It  is  prohibited ;  it  is  contrary  to  law. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  temporary  effect  on  local  fishermen  of  the 
great  draught  made  in  some  places  among  the  squid  f — A.  It  has  de- 
prived the  local  fishermen  of  bait  for  the  time  being.  I  can  describe  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  fishermen  of  Harbor  Grace  Island.  I  conversed 
with  three  of  them,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  five  days  without 
sufficient  bait  to  catch  the  codfish,  because  the  squid  had  been  swept 
from  their  little  jigging  ledge.  It  was  a  place  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  not  like  the  usual  places  for  catching  squid. 

Q.  Then,  although  there  may  be  a  large  quantity  of  squid  bait  on  the 
coast,  constantly  coming  in  and  out,  still  the  increased  demand  upon 
these  ledges  make  it  temporarily  difficult  for  local  fishermen  to  get 
squid  f — A.  To  only  a  limited  extent,  because  they  are  taken  more  gen- 
erally ;  but  it  would  apply  more  particularly  to  caplin,  which  can  only 
be  taken  in  narrow  coves.  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  a  seiner 
has  completely  swept  the  cove  and  left  the  local  fishermen  without  any 
bait  for  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  caplin  come  in  with  high  tide, 
and  if  you  do  not  then  take  them,  you  will  not  get  any  till  the  next 
high  tide ;  so  that  if  five  or  six  caplin  seiners  take  the  bait  for  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  the  local  fishermen,  with  their  dip-nets,  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  taking  any  until  the  next  high  tide.  It  certainly  makes 
a  local  scarcity,  which  sometimes  will  last  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  temporary  injury  to  the  local  cod  fishermen  f — 
A.  No  doubt  it  is.  W^ithout  destroying  the  immense  quantities  of  bait 
on  the  coast,  it  does  produce  a  local  scarcity  occasionally. 

Q.  The  Americans  purchasing  the  bait  from  the  seller  puts  so  much 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  so  far  as  a  matter  of  trade,  is  an  advantage 
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to  an  iodividaal ;  but  what  is  the  effect  upon  a  small  comma- 
nity  of  one  or  two  individuals  supplying  American  vessels  with 
bait  ? — A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  supplying  American  vessels  with 
bait  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  things  for  our  fishermen.  I  think 
they  are  acting  as  mere  jackals  for  the  lion.  It  is  most  injurious  to  the 
local  fishermen  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  system  of  trade  in  Kew- 
fonndland  is  principally  on  the  credit  system,  and  a  very  expensive  one 
it  is,  and  most  of  the  fishermen  are  indebted  to  the  merchants,  and  they 
are  ready  enough  to  take  $20  from  an  American  fisherman  when  they 
ought  to  be  catching  cod  for  the  merchants  who  are  supplying  their 
families  with  goods.    I  therefore  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 

Q.  Would  the  fisherman's  time  not  be  much  more  beneficially  and 
advantageously  employed  if,  instead  of  getting  $20  for  supplying  Ameri- 
cans with  bait,  he  applied  himself  to  catching  codfish  with  that  baitf — 
A.  Decidedly.  To  illustrate  it :  Two  days  before  I  left  St.  John's,  a 
man  belonging  to  Bay  Bulls,  18  miles  from  St.  John's,  was  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  me  that  two  days  previous 
ten  American  vessels  were  in  that  bay,  and  engaged  a  number  of  local 
fishermen  to  catch  bait  for  them,  for  which  they  obtained  about  9d.  per 
100  for  squid.  During  the  same  day  a  fisherman  went  out  and  caught 
ten  quintals,  worth  $5  per  quintal.  So  any  person  can  estimate  what 
the  value  of  bait-fishing  is.    This  I  am  certain  is  the  fact. 

Q.  You  say  business  in  Newfoundland  is  generally  conducted  on  the 
credit  system  ? — A.  Yes ;  pretty  generally.  It  is  so  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  cod  fishing  is  carried  on.  It  requires  such  an  enormous  out- 
fit, it  is  generally  done  on  the  credit  system. 

Q.  Then  there  is  great  attraction  in  $20  in  cash  to  a  fisherman  f — A. 
Some  of  them  are  very  reluctant,  but  money  and  rum  are  a  great  object 
with  them  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Americans  prosecute  the 
Bank  fishing  ? — A.  I  am  aware  they  prosecute  it  with  trawls  or  bultows, 
and  the  deep-sea  fishing  with  deep-sea  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  entertained  as  regards  the  immense 
distribution  of  bait  upon  the  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land f — A.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  keeps  the  fish  on  the  Banks. 
To  illustrate  it :  about  twelve  years  ago  there  had  been  a  law  passed  to 
prohibit  the  hauling  of  herring  before  12th  of  April,  but  practically  the 
law  was  avoided,  because  there  were  no  persons  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
French  were  fishing  with  bait  before  Ist  April,  in  many  instances  on 
25th  March ;  they  got  early  to  the  Banks,  and  the  consequence  was  we 
had  a  season  of  poor  fishing.  I  remember  that  I  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  place  a  steamer  on  the  western  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  that  law  rigidly,  and  I  volunteered  myself  to  carry  the  law  out. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  fish  have  struck  in  during  all  these  years  much  earlier 
than  before,  and  we  have  had  much  better  fishing.  I  think  we  may 
assume  from  this  that  a  large  and  early  supply  of  bait  on  the  Banks  is 
injurious  to  the  local  shore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  a  fair  in- 
ference. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  What  was  it  that  the  vessel  was  to  prohibit! — A.  To  prohibit  the 
hauling  of  herring  before  12th  April ;  the  law  now  is  before  the  20th 
April. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 
Q.  On  the  eastern  and  south  coast  of  the  island,  how  has  the  cod  fish- 
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ing  been  daring  the  past  two  years  f — A.  I  think  not  so  good  as  it  was 
before.  The  Americans  have  been  supplied  with  abandance  of  bait,  and 
they  have  laid  down  far  more  books  than  they  were  able  to  do  befcnie. 
I  understand  the  bankers'  catch  has  considerably  increased,  and  we  n^y 
infer  that  this  is  the  cause  why  the  fish  are  scarce  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  The  fish  are  scarce  there,  and  American  bankers  are 
more  plentiful  and  they  have  bait  more  plentiful  than  before. 

Q.  There  are  larger  quantities  of  bait  obtained  from  the  coast,  a 
larger  number  of  American  fishermen  are  on  the  Banks,  and  as  they 
have  increased  the  cod  fishery  has  decreased  on  the  shore! — ^A.  Tbese 
are  the  facts. 

Q.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  fish  are  prevented  coming  on 
the  Banks  f — A.  Undoubtedly ;  you  could  not  meet  with  three  fishermen 
in  Newfoundland  who  are  not  very  dear  on  that  point. 

Q.  North  of  Bay  Conception,  where  the  Americans  have  fished,  what 
has  been  the  fishing  during  the  last  two  years? — A.  There  was  good 
fishing  last  year  in  Bonavista  Bay  and  on  the  north  side  of  Trinity  Bay, 
while  south  of  that  there  was  poor  fishing.  I  only  state  these  as  facts; 
I  don't  assume  to  know  the  reasons. 

Q.  You  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
fishing  as  regards  supplies  and  profits? — A.  Yes;  I  had  many  years^ 
experience  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  profits  of  a  voyage? — A.  I 
have  prepared  two  statements,  as  ioUows : 

Outfit  for  two  men  in  one  punt. 


100  fathoms  ropo,  9-ply  ratlin 

121iDe8,  at  40  cents 

2  nets,  at  $20 

4  dozen  hooks,  at  12  cents 

Jiggers,  gafEis,  knives,  cast  and  dip  nets. 


15  00 

4  80 

40  00 

46 

5  00 

55  28 
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Pant  will  cost  (40,  and  last  6  years 

Provisions  two  men  one  month, 

icwt.  bread |3  00 

Jcwtflour 2  80 

50  pounds  pork 5  00 

8  pounds  butter,  at  30  cents 2  40 

2  pounds  tea,  at  60  cents 1  20 

2  gallons  molasses 1  20 

15  60—12  months ....       $1^  29 

Kaking  160  quintals  fish,  at  20  cents 32  00 

Wages,  one-third  their  catch 266  66 

547  80 
A  fair  average  catch  will  be  80  quintals  per  man~160  quintals,  at  |5 800  00 

Net  profits 252  20 

Equal  to  32i  per  cent. 

A  boat  with  4  hands,  average  catch,  400  quintals,  at  |5 2,000  00 

Outfit,  provisions  5  months •         156  00 

Fiahing-boat |400  00 

Will  last  15  years  with  repairs 100  00 

Sails 100  00 

Rope  and  material 140  00 


740  00 
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Say,  per  year. 850  00 

Pants 80  00 

Caplin  eeioe  $80,  last  10  years 8  00 

Nets 12  00 

Line6,4doseQ 19  20 

Eods 10  00 

Sundries 8  00 

Makingfish 80  00 

363  20 
Wages,  one-half  their  catch 1,000  00 

1,363  20 
Fish 2.000  00 

636  80 
Net  profit  equal  to  32  per  cent. 

Q.  These  are  statements  to  which  yon  pledge  yoar  oath  as  being,  in 
your  opinion,  correct  t — A.  I  am  certain  they  are  correct.  The  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  fish  is  an  estimate ;  I  am  certain  it  is  a  correct  one. 
The  other  points  I  swear  positively  to  as  being  correct ;  that  is,  as  to 
the  cost. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  that  only  small  herring  are  used  for  bait :  is  that  the 
case  t — A.  Certainly  not.  They  conld  never  stop  to  catch  only  small 
herrings.  They  take  the  herrings  as  they  catch  them.  They  take  the 
same  herring  for  bait  as  are  used  for  commerce. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances  you  have  referred  to,  Newfotlndland  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  benefited  by  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  It  is 
most  injurious  to  Newfoundland ;  perhaps  I  may  be  prejudiced.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion,  that  it  would  act 
injuriously,  and  I  believe  it  has  acted  injuriously;  and  further,  yon 
would  not  find  three  men  in  the  island — ^I  only  know  of  one,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  never  changes  his  opinion — who  do  not  believe  it  is  disastrous 
to  the  country. 

Q.  It  seems  strange  that  the  legislature  should  have  been  induced  to 
pass  the  treaty;  can  you  give  any  reasons  for  it! — A.  There  were 
several  motives.  One  motive  was  that  it  was  part  of  the  imperial  policy. 
Newfoundland  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  obedient,  humble  servant  of 
Her  Majesty.  Another  reason  was  that«  I  think,  the  merchants  inferred 
from  the  effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  their  fisheries  would  not 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  fishery  privileges  granted  under  the 
Washington  Treaty.  They  are  located  in  Saint  John's,  and  had  not 
many  means  of  communication  with  the  intern  districts,  and  they 
assumed  that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the  island  for  bait 
daring  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  the  island 
during  the  term  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was,  that 
they  thought  it  would  give  them  a  market  for  their  cod  oil,  and  they 
certainly  all  anticipated  that  seal  oil  would  be  allowed  in  under  the 
treaty.  We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfoundland  we  could  not  discrimi- 
nate between  one  fish  and  another  so  far  as  products  went.  We  assumed 
that  seal  oil  would  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  as  cod  oil.  These 
are  generally  the  motives  that  induced  the  merchants  to  accept  the 
treaty. 

Q.  As  regsM^s  salmon — don't  you  obtain  a  quantity  of  salmon  T — A.. 
There  is  a  quantity  of  salmon  there,  but  there  is  rather  a  difficulty  in 
shipping  it  to  the  Duited  States,  for  although  salmon  is  allowed  in  free 
of  duty,  the  American  Oovernment  has  decided  that  the  tins  that  cover 
the  salmon  should  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  So  then  all  anticipations  as  regards  salmon  have  completely  dis- 
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appeared  f — A.  They  have  all  fallen  through.  The  NewfonndlaDd  mer- 
chants assumed  that  if  the  daty  were  taken  off  codfish-oil  they  still 
woald  get  the  same  price  for  the  oil  that  it  was  selling  at  before  the 
dnty  was  removed;  but  to  their  astonishment  they  found  so  soon  as  the 
duty  was  taken  off  that  cod -oil  fell  in  price,  and  so  it  did  not  realize  any 
more  to  them,  and  the  United  States  was  no  market.  The  oil  purchased 
on  speculation  in  view  of  the  treaty  being  passed  had  eventually  to  be 
sold  to  English  merchants  and  was  never  sent  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  American  market  was  lowered  so  soon  as  the  duty  came  off 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  else  in  the  mind  of  the  legislature  which  passed 
the  treaty? — A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Nothing  in  regard  to  compensation  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items. 

Q,  They  fully  anticipated  compensation? — A.  I  know  they  expected 
a  reasonable  compensation;  it  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  look  for. 

Tuesday,  August  14. 
The  conference  met. 
The  examination  of  Judge  Bennett  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  White  way : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  deep-sea  or  bank  fishery  being  conducted 
by  Americans  and  others  with  trawls;  what  do  you  mean  I — Answer.  I 
meant  bnltows  or  deep-sea  lines.  It  is  the  old  English  word  used  in 
ancient  documents  about  three  hundred  years  ago;  '^  bulter  "  in  English, 
but  "bultow^  is  used  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  is  the  mode  of  fishing! — A.  The  bultow- 
line  is  about  100  fathoms  long  and  about  the  size  of  one's  little  finger^ 
and  as  conducted  by  American  fishermen  they  join  a  numt>er  of  those 
lines  together  until  they  have  sufiicient  to  hold  about  1,000  hooks  at 
about  one  fathom  apart.  That  is,  a  bultow  line  would  be  6,000  feet 
long,  each  line. 

Q.  And  those  lines  are  buoyed? — A.  No ;  they  lie  on  the  bottom,  bat 
there  are  buoys  to  indicate  where  they  lie. 

Q.  Then  one  vessel  fishing  with  an  immense  number  of  those  lines 
covered  a  large  area  of  ground  ? — A.  Of  course,  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
each  dory  requires  two  bultows,  and  there  are  usually,  I  think,  about  four 
or  five  dories  to  each  American  vessel.  The  large  vessels  may  take  six 
dories. 

Q.  And  when  you  spokeof  the  bait  being  distributed  from  the  banks  or 
deep  sea,  did  you  mean  that  a  large  number  of  bultows  cover  an  immense 
area  of  ground? — A.  Undoubtedly.  Three  or  four  hundred  vessels, 
each  with  six  or  eight  bultows  of  the  size  I  have  described  would  cover 
an  immense  area  of  ground. 

Q.  Thereby  distributing  a  large  quantity  of  bait  and  attracting  fish 
to  that  locality  ? — A.  Certainly ;  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  tne  western  coast  of  the  island  over  which 
the  Americans  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
fishing,  that  is  from  Eamea  Islands  to  Cape  Eay  and  from  thence  to 
Quirpon,  is  that  suitable  as  a  basis  for  carrying  on  the  bank  or  deep- 
sea  fishing? — A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  bait  would  not  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year  at  that  part  of  the  coast.  Only  in  a  few  local- 
ities or  indentations  is  there  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  herring  or  other 
bait.  It  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  ot>erations  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  Then,  again,  it  is  far  distant  from  the  banks? — A.  It  is  much  far- 
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ther  distant  than  Placentia  and  Avalon  on  the  southeast  part  of  the 
island  from  the  banks;  bat  of  coarse  very  mach  nearer  than  is  Glou- 
cester in  the  United  States.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  that,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  Americans  making  that  a  basis  of  banking  operations 
previous  to  the  privileges  conceded  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  say  American  bankers  take  40  or  50  barrels  of  bait  each  time 
they  come  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  about  the 
asnal  quantity,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  bait  trips  that  a  banker  makes  in 
order  to  obtain  a  voyage  of  codfish  T — A.  Well,  I  think  usually  about 
two  or  three  times  they  will  require  to  bait ;  twice  certainly,  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  or  at  least  this  summer,  the  fish  are  not  as 
plenty  on  the  banks,  and  I  understand  they  have  been  obliged  to  come 
to  the  coast  more  often  for  bait  before  they  made  up  the  trip. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  before  of  an  American  vessel  requiring  100  bar- 
rels of  baiting,  starting  from  Gloucester  or  Salem,  or  an  American  port, 
to  prosecute  the  bank  fishery,  did  you  mean  that  that  would  be  all  the 
bait  that  vessel  would  require  for  the  season  T — A.  No;  certainly  not.  I 
meant  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  operations  with  any  success  at 
all  without  at  least  100  barrels,  but  in  order  to  conduct  their  operations 
as  successfully  and  as  fully  as  they  do  now,  they  require  at  least  200 
barrels  of  fish,  probably  250  barrels.  I  fully  believe  they  are  using 
much  larger  quantities  of  bait,  now  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply 
which  can  be  got  at  readily,  than  they  formerly  did  when  obliged  to  pay 
a  very  large  price  at  home  and  bring  it  such  an  immense  distance  with 
them. 

Q.  No  American  vessels  would  think  of  starting  on  Bank-fishing  with- 
out 100  barrels,  and  depend  for  the  remainder  upon  what  they  could  get 
on  the  Banks  in  the  shape  of  squid  and  other  bait  f — A.  Well,  I  doubt 
if  they  would  ever  take  100  barrels  of  salt  bait  when  they  left  on  the 
iirst  trip,  but  I  think  they  would  require  that  much  salt  bait  for  three 
trips,  in  addition  to  what  fresh  bait  they  could  secure  on  the  Banks  and 
elsewhere.  They  would  require  that  in  order  to  insure  a  fishery.  In 
fact,  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  squid  were  rather  abundant  on  the 
banks,  and  the  Americans  were  able  to  obtain  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  a  considerable  portion  of  bait  on  the  Banks 
without  leaving  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  heretofore  squid  were  found  on  the  banks ;  what  is 
the  case  now  as  reported  to  you  by  American  captains  ! — A.  On  the  day 
previous  to  my  leaving  St.  John's  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man and  an  American  captain,  and  he  informed  me  there  were  very  few 
squid  on  the  Banks ;  they  had  taken  a  few  and  had  found  them  such 
excellent  bait  there  was  a  fish  on  every  hook  that  had  a  squid  on  it,  and 
finding  he  could  not  get  sufficient  of  them  he  immediately  hauled  up 
and  came  to  St.  John's  to  procure  a  supply.  But  he  told  me  at  the  same 
time  that  squid  had  not  been  plenty  on  the  Banks  for  some  four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  Taking  an  American  vessel  fitting  out,  say  at  Gloucester,  for  the 
Bank  fishery,  taking  her  first  bait  from  there,  and  subsequently  during 
the  fishing  season  going  either  to  an  American  port  or  a  Dominion  port 
for  bait,  as  compared  with  a  vessel  fitting  out  at  Oloucester  and  having 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  cod-fishing  voyages  the  one  would  make  as 
compared  with  the  other  t — A.  Of  course  I  can  only  give  an  approximate 
opinion.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  being  obliged  to  go 
70  or  80  miles  for  bait  and  going  1,000  miles  for  bait.    That,  of  course 
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is  a  large  item.    I  shauM  think  that  the  AmeHcans  might  now  well 
make  four  voyages  where  they  formerly  made  two. 

Q.  Four  eod-fishing  voyages  where  they  formeriy  made  two  t — ^A-  I 
should  think  so ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  with  the  line  of  steamers 
now  running  from  St.  John's  they  may  have  great  facilities  f<»  trans- 
shipment there.  They  have  not  ap  to  the  present  time  ased  this  line- 
it  has  only  been  established  a  short  time — bnt  as  they  are  an  enteri^ia- 
ing  people  I  imagine  very  little  time  will  elapse  before  they  will  make 
use  of  the  steamers  to  transship  their  fish  and  save  all  the  time  le- 
qnired  for  vessels  to  go  1,000  miles  and  return  1,000  miles  for  the  par- 
pose  of  delivering  their  cargoes.  I  sappose  that  they  may  do  so ;  they 
have  done  so,  I  understand,  at  other  colonies  with  regard  to  portions  of 
their  cargoes. 

Q.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  on  the  cotst 
and  also  of  transshipment,  what  facilities  are  there  there  for  obtaining 
ice  for  the  preservation  of  the  bait  t — A.  There  are  quite  a  namber  <^ 
ice-houses  on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  They  find  no  difficult  in 
getting  ice.    They  tell  me  they  get  it  at  $4  or  $5  per  ton. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  would  it  take  for  a  Banking  vessel  to  leave  the 
<M)d-fishing  ground  on  the  Banks,  come  into  the  shores  of  Newfoandland. 
and  go  back  and  commence  operations  again  f — A.  That  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  distance  they  were  out  fishing.  If  a  vessel  was  fishing 
150  miles  out  she  would  certainly,  with  a  favorable  wind,  reach  the 
Newfoundland  coast  within  24  hours,  for  they  are  a  very  superior  class 
of  vessels  and  sail  well.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  need  not  be 
delayed  more  than  one  day  to  obtain  bait,  and  they  would  proceed  back 
in  about  the  same  time  as  was  occupied  coming  in.  Certainly  within 
three  days  the  whole  operation  may  be  performed. 

Q.  You  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  halibut  fishing;  will 
you  describe  it,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  prosecuted  ! — A.  The  halibut 
fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  is  a  very  limited  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  It  is  limited  to  the  waters  between  Brunet  Island  in  Fortune 
Bay  and  Pass  Island  in  Hermitage  Bay.  It  is  conducted  close  insUiore, 
and  was  a  veiy  prolific  fishery  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  local  fisher- 
men pursued  it  with  hook  and  line.  I  think  about  eight  years  ago  the 
Americans  visited  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  they  fished 
it  very  thoroughly.  They  fished  early  in  the  season,  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  halibut  was  in  great  demand  in  New  York  market.  They 
x^rried  them  there  fresh  in  ice,  and  I  know  they  have  pursued  that 
fishery  from  that  time  to  within  the  last  three  years.  I  believe  Uiey 
have  about  exhausted  it  now.  They  have  completely  monopolized  the 
fishery,  and  I  have  myself  seen  six  American  fishing  vessels  within 
three  miles  of  the  land  fishing  for  halibut  on  one  occasion.  That  was,  I 
think,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  any  American  vessels  which  fish  inshore  or  within  the 
three-mile  limit  for  codfish  as  well  as  for  halibut? — A.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain they  have  fished  at  Grand  Bank,  in  Fortune  Bay,  and  at  the  Keys, 
St.  Mary's  Bay.  I  have  not  seen  them  myself.  I  have  been  creditably 
informed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  were  seen  fishing  in 
that  locality. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  French  fishery  yesterday ;  do  they  use  salt  or 
fi-esh  bait  T — A.  They  use  salt  bait  They  buy  bait  fresh  from  the  New- 
foundland people  and  salt  it  themselves  on  board  of  their  vessels. 

Q.  Then  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  that  the  French  buy  their  bait  from  the  people,  while  the  Amer- 
icans catch  it  and  buy  it  in  the  manner  you  have  before  described  f — A. 
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Yes ;  tlie  French  never  visit  the  Newfoundland  ooast.  The  Islands  of 
Saiut  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  their  headquarters.  The  Newfoundland 
people  carry  the  bait  there  fresh  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland  living  in  small  settle- 
ments all  along  the  coast  and  carrying  on  fishing  in  their  immediate 
ueigbborhood  ]  are  these  people  dependent  solely  or  almost  solely  upon 
the  fishing  for  their  support! — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  are  essentially  a  fishing  people  f — A.  They  are  essentially  a 
fishing  population^  and  they  are  settled  on  a  narrow  fringe  of  land  on 
the  seaboard ;  the  interior  is  unsettled,  and  if  there  are  any  agricultural 
lands,  and  1  believe  there  are  excellent  agricultural  lands  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  island,  they  have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  cultivated.  The 
people  depend  solely  on  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Deprive  them  ot  their  fisheries,  as  at  present  situated,  and  you 
deprive  them  of  their  all  t — A.  Starvation,  and  nothing  else  but  that 
for  them. 

Q.  No  money  compensation  could  recompense  them  for  such  a  loss  as 
the  loss  of  their  fisheries! — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  money 
compensation  could  do  so.  I  imagine  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  debt 
of  England  would  compensate  them.  I  don't  estimate  the  value ;  but 
undoubtedly  men  who  are  left  without  means  of  earning  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families  can  scarcely  be  compensated  with  any 
slight  amount  of  money. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  : 
Q.  How  far  are  the  hooks  on  the  bultow  suspended  from  the  main 
line  ! — A.  About  half  a  fathom.    With  the  French  the  length  is  nearly 
one  fathom,  and  with  the  Americans  between  three  and  four  feet. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  The  line  is  at  the  bottom  ! — A.  The  line  and  hooks  both  lie  at  the 
bottom. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  bottom  where  the  fish  are  feeding! — A.  The  fish  are 
feeding  on  crabs  and  small  bait,  and  they  pick  up  the  herring  as  they 
come  to  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  : 

Q.  Do  they  use  squid  bait  on  the  trawls  ! — A.  Yes,  and  find  it  very 
excellent  bait. 

Q.  A  whole  one,  or  squid  cut  up  ! — A.  Newfoundlanders  use  squid 
bait  whole,  but  Americans  economize  the  bait.  They  put  out  a  far 
larger  number  of  hooks  than  the  Newfoundland  people,  and  economize 
the  bftit  by  cutting  it  up. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  use  for  halibut! — A.  Herring. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  mark  on  the  map  the  portion  of  New- 
foundland that  the  French  have  some  fishing  rights  in  ! — A.  All  right 
round  the  north  ])8rt  of  the  island,  from  Cape  John  to  Gape  Bay.  The 
French  have  fishing  privileges  there  with  Americans  and  English. 

Q.  The  Americans  had  the  right  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went 
into  operation  to  fish  there  ! — A.  From  Bamea  Islands  to  Cape  Bay, 
and  then  northward  to  Quirpon,  and  thence  on  the  Labrador  coast  as 
far  north  as  they  chose  to  go  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Oompany. 

Q.  Your  people,  I  believe,  fish  forced  in  boats,  do  they  not,  mainly! — 
A.  Yes,  in  boat«,  but  called  by  different  names ;  distinct  descriptions  of 
names,  punts,  seining  skififs,  &c.  .  , 
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Q.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  Newfoundland  sent  oat  ves- 
sels to  the  Banks  to  fish  in  deep  water  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  porsaed  to  a 
certain  extent^  but  not  wholly  relied  on. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  entirely  condncted  as  a  Bank  fish- 
ery !  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  vessels,  owned  and  fitted  out  in 
Newfoundland,  that  went  out  to  the  Grand  Banks  at  any  time  f — A.  At 
an  early  time  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  f — A.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  The  population  of  Newfoundland  then  was  nothing  compared  with 
what  it  is  now  f — A.  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  settle  the  country.  It  was 
not  until  eighty  years  ago  that  permission  was  given  to  British  subjects 
to  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 

Q.  They  were  all  until  then  squatters  1 — A.  I  don^t  know  what  they 
called  them  ;  that  is  not  a  term  used  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  You  know  what  it  means  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  their  status  down  to  eighty  years  ago  ! — A.  I  don't  speak 
positively  as  to  the  time,  but  until  thereabouts  I  should  think. 

Q.  The  people  planted  there  in  defiance  of  the  law,  carried  on  a  very 
large  Bank  fishery?— A.  I  did  not  say  that.  At  that  time  the  fishing 
fieet  came  from  the  west  coast  of  England ;  Poole  was  the  headquar- 
ters. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  of  Newfoundland? — A.  Not  more  than 
20,000  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony. 

Q.  At  what  time,  in  its  early  history,  had  Newfoundland  the  largest 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery;  you  went  back  120 
yearst — ^A.  But  I  spoke  then  of  the  English  people  engaged  in  the  cod 
fishery. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  when  the  people  of  Newfoundland  had  the 
largest  number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  owned  and  fitted  out  by  them- 
selves?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  think  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  in  all  ? — A.  I  think  the  people  of  New- 
foundland never  had  more  than  from  80  to  100  vessels  in  all. 

Q.  When  did  the  Newfoundland  Bankers  begin  to  diminish? — A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  suspect  that  they  diminished  during  the 
French  and  American  war — about  1812.  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter  carefully,  but  I  think  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  steady  diminution,  do  you  think? — A.  I  think  a  steady 
diminution  after  that. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  time? — A.  No;  down  to  say  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  it  ceased. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  1842  ? — A.  Yes;  about  that  time. 

Q.  What  brought  it  down  so  that  it  ceased  altogether ;  what  was  the 
cause  of  that  ? — A.  Because  the  shore  fishery  was  found  more  profi^ 
able;  less  expensive  and  equally  productive. 

Q.  Was  not  one  cause  want  of  capital? — A.  I  don't  think  that  has 
ever  been  a  cause  in  Newfoundland.  The  merchants  have  an  abandance 
of  capital ;  so  abundant  is  capital  in  Newfoundland  now  that  large  sqids 
of  money  are  lying  uninvested.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  capital  in  New- 
foundland, and  it  is  probably  the  only  part  of  North  America  wheie 
capital  is  really  plentiful. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ?— A.  3  and  3^  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  plenty  of  money  lying  unused? — A.  Lying  unused. 
There  is  abundance  of  money. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  want  of  capital  ever  caused  the  condition  of 
the  Newfoundland  fleet? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribate  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  make  more 
money  by  boat  fishing  t — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  tried  again  ^  have  they  renewed  in  any  degree  fish- 
ing in  ships  ! — A.  They  have  in  schooners  of  50  or  60  tons  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  have  done  that  f — A.  Three  or  foar  mer- 
chants, I  think,  have  tried  the  experiment. 

Q.  Merchants  at  what  place  t — A.  At  St.  John's.  I  believe  one  is  at 
St.  Mary's. 

Q.  That  is  all  f — A.  That  is  all,  and  they  have  done  so  encouraged 
bounty  given  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  There  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  bounty? — A.  It  is  not  a  large  one ;  I  forget  just  now 
what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  tonnage  employed  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was 
a  gross  sum  voted  by  the  legislature  to  be  divided  among  the  bankers. 
I  would  not  like  to  speak  positively  on  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  encouraged  them  to  send  out  vessels  ? — A.  It 
has  encouraged  them  to  try  the  experiment. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  f — A.  Six. 

Q.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  results! — A.  I  have  not  a  return  of 
the  results,  but  I  have  heard  that  one  vessel  arrived  a  few  days  ago  with 
about  500  quintals  of  fish. 

Q.  How  is  that  as  a  result! — A.  Very  poor  as  compared  with  American 
vessels. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  f — A.  The  crew  was  smaller 
and  the  outfit  smaller,  and  that  was  only  one  trip  ;  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  may  be  a  much  larger  catch. 

Q.  So  with  this  exception — the  little  experiment  with  half  a  dozen 
vessels — your  people  who  live  entirely  on  the  sea-coast  and  draw  all 
their  wealth  from  the  sea,  without  that  there  is  starvation,  are  employed 
in  boat  fishing,  catching  cod  and  bait  f — A.  And  herring  and  salmon. 

Q.  I  mean  to  include  herring  among  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  but  they  catch 
berring  for  other  purposes  besides  bait. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  business  in  frozen 
berring  is  f — A.  The  business  in  frozen  herring  is,  I  think,  about  20,000 
or  25,000  barrels  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  process  f — ^A.  The  fishermen  catch  the  herring  and 
nsaally  freeze  them  on  the  ice. 

Q.  In  winter? — A.  In  the  months  of  January  and  Februrary.  They 
raise  scaffolds  and  on  the  ice. 

Q.  And  then  do  they  export  them  f — A.  They  sell  them  immediately. 
They  only  catch  them  after  American  vessels  have  arrived  to  purchase. 

Q.  They  sell  them  immediately  f — ^A.  Immediately  to  American  ves- 
sels. 

Q.  Do  American  fishing-vessels  take  ice  on  board  in  which  to  pre- 
serve the  herring  f — A.  They  freeze  the  herring  hard,  in  which  state 
they  keep  perfectly  solid,  and  are  sold  in  New  York  markets  as  fresh 
fish  at  a  season  when  they  cannot  readily  get  other  fish. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  large  business^ — ^A.  It  is  a  very  good  paying 
business  for  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  How  is  it  to  your  people  t — ^A.  I  think  it  pays  them,  but  only 
moderately. 

Q.  But  they  would  not  carry  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay  them  t— A.  They 
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have  no  other  employment,  or  not  mach  other  employment,  daring  the 
winter  mouths  in  some  localities. 

Q.  Now,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not  a  pretty  good  thing  for 
your  people  that  when  they  have  got  no  other  employment  and  nnem- 
ployed  they  may  starve,  to  have  this  trade  in  frossen  herringf — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  trade  for  them,  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  man  that 
only  gets  5«.  per  barrel  for  his  labor  is  not  so  handsomely  paid  as  he  who 
gets  $8  or  $10  per  barrel  for  the  same  article;  he  not  having  done  any 
work  on  it  except  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Q,  To  whom  do  you  refer  t — A.  1  refer  to  the  American  fisherman  who 
has  prospered  by  the  Newfoundland  fisherman  who  has  received  only 
58.  per  barrel  for  his  services. 

Q.  Does  he  not  receive  the  market  value  of  his  services  ?  They  are 
not  obliged  to  work  tor  Americans  if  they  do  not  chose  to  do  so ;  they 
have  no  contract  nor  is  there  any  servitude. — A.  No. 

Q.  They  get  the  market  value  for  their  labor  f — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  When  an  American  owner  sends  his  ship  out  to  Newfoundland  in 
winter  and  buys  this  frozen  herring  and  takes  it  to  market,  it  is  not  all 
income,  but  some  outlay! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  A  very  large  outlay!^ A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  profitable  investment  f — A.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  a  profitable  investment  to  Gloucester  fishermen. 
And  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  Newfoundland  people  consider 
this  a  matter  of  very  great  hardship.  After  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  waa 
abrogated  American  fishermen  cleared  out  their  vessels  on  fishing  voy- 
ages, came  to  Newfoundland  and  bought  those  herrings,  and  were  {per- 
mitted by  the  American  custom  authorities  to  enter  those  herrings  ftee 
of  duty,  as  having  been  caught  by  themselves,  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ermen being  thereby  excluded  from  the  American  market  for  the  sale  of 
those  fish,  because  there  was  a  duty  of  $1  per  barrel,  which  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  avoided,  but  which  Newfoundland  fishermen  had  to  pay. 

Q.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  excited  over  a  supposed  injury. 
Had  Newfoundland  fishermen  really  sent  frozen  herring  in  their  own  ves- 
sels to  New  Yorkf — A.  The  fisherman  had  not,  but  some  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  had. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  Newfoundland  people  that  there 
was  a  good  market  in  the  United  States  for  frozen  herring? — A.  Not  to 
the  whole  people,  but  to  the  few  people  engaged  it  undoubtedly  was  an 
advantage. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  people  engaged  as  the  business  called  for,  and 
no  moret — A.  Yes;  and  no  more. 

Q.  If  the  business  fell  off  in  the  United  States  and  tiliere  was  not  sach 
a  demand  for  frozen  herring,  to  some  extent  they  would  lose  their  busi- 
ness f — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  business. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  say  ! — A.  I  said  about  25,000  barrels. 
I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  I  handed  in  yesterday  you  will 
find  for  a  number  of  years  it  did  not  exceed  15,000  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  a  very  smalt  business  I  wanted  to  remind  yoa 
of  your  own  figures. — A  I  had  not  forgotten  them ;  but  it  is  small  com- 
paratively. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  own  merchants  would  have  paid  them  any 
more  than  the  American  merchants  did  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  an  intentional  injury  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade  ! — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  trade  in  which 
there  was  very  little  competition  and  an  ample  supply. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  not  only  American  fishermen,  but  to  a  very 
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great  extent  American  vessels,  traders  in  frozen  herring,  come  dowi> 
and  take  them  to  market  to  sell,  and  are  entered  and  licenced  a& 
traders! — ^A.  I  think  it  is  probable.  I  am  not  aware  that  snch  is  th& 
case. 

Q.  Yon  know  there  is  a  class  of  American  vessels  coming  to  Kewfoand- 
land  which  fill  np  with  frozen  herring  and  take  them  to  the  United 
States  markets! — A.  Yes;  I  believe  sach  is  the  fact 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  growing  busiQesa  f — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  diminishing  business! — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that ! — A.  Because  one  portion  of  those* 
herring  was  required  for  baiting  the  fishermen,  and  the  other  portion 
was  required  for  the  Boston  and  New  York  fresh-fish  market.  The 
privilege  of  getting  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  now  no  longer  neces- 
sitates the  carrying  of  bait  from  Newfoundland  to  Gape  Ann  to  th& 
same  extent  as  was  done  a  few  years  ago.  So  I  think  it  is  a  diminish- 
ing bnsiness. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  that  the  Americans,  irrespective  of  treaties,  nsed 
to  procure  their  bait  on  the  island  ! — A.  I  did  not  say  for  years  back. 
I  did  say  they  had  before  the  Washington  Treaty.  They  did  so,  for  it 
came  under  my  observation  in  1872.  In  1871 1  am  aware  they  did  it  to 
a  limited  extent;  I  think  tor  a  year  or  two  before  that  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

Q.  Between  1860  and  1871 !— A.  I  woald  not  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  herring  supply  at  other  places  besides 
Newfoundland,  say  at  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  There  is  a  large  herring 
fiahing  there  in  May ;  but  I  always  understood  that  the  herring  went 
there  to  spawn  and  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  after  spawning  struck 
ofiTshore.    For  years  I  have  understood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Q«  How  is  it  at  Labrador  ! — A.  Tbere  is  no  herring  on  the  Labrador 
coast  until  about  this  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  In  August;  how  long  do  they  remain  there! — A.  Until  November, 
I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  frozen  there  in  November  ! — A.  No;  they  salt  all  herring 
on  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  They  are  taken  as  salt  herring  for  bait! — A.  They  are  taken  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  I  am  not  aware  they  are  taken  for  bait. 

Q.  So  the  American  market  is  not  limited  to  Newfoundland  for  its 
herring  as  an  article  of  commerce  ! — ^A.  No ;  certainly  not.  I  imagine 
the  American  fishermen  catch  a  large  quantity  of  herring  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  and  that  may  be  one  reason  why  there  is  so  small  a  demand 
for  Newfoundland  herring  in  the  American  market,  because  they  supply 
themselves. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  American  fishermen  catch  herring  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast ! — A.  I  think  so;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  But  they  cannot  afford  to  give  the  time  ! — A.  They  spend  two  or 
three  months  there  every  winter.  Do  you  mean  for  commerce  or  for 
baitf 

Q.  I  mean  for  bait.  The  American  bankers  when  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  can,  do  they  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  thought,  on  an  average,  they  would  not  be  de- 
tained more  than  one  day  to  get  bait  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not,  therefore,  fishing  for  herring.  I  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  was  put  by  counsel — '*  any  one  who  helped  to 
haul  a  net" — A.  I  never  saw  Americans  assisting  the  Newfoundland 
people  to  haul  nets ;  I  said  seines.    I  wish  to  distinguish  between  them.. 
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Q.  They  come  in  and  make  a  contract  with  a  boat-fisherman  for 
baitt — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  They  want  it  as  qnickly  as  possible  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Newfoundland  fisherman  has  got  the  herring  ready ;  he  puts 
a  seine  across  a  little  inlet  and-incloses  a  body  of  fish  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  supplies  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  possible  f — A.  Certainly, 
that  would  be  the  result*  That  is  an  illegal  mode ;  it  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  Kewfoundland  men  would  not  violate  the  law  if  not  encouraged  by 
American  fishermen.    Eemember,  it  is  illegal. 

Q.  It  is  also  true  that  the  person  who  permits  himself  to  be  tempted 
is  also  a  little  in  fanltt — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  it;  tempted  or  not  tempted,  the 
Newfoundlander  does  draw  his  seine  across  the  inlet  and  incloses  a  large 
number  of  fish  f — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  wish  to  confine  it  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  because  I  cannot  permit  it  to  be  assumed  that  I  said 
yesterday  it  was  a  general  thing.  I  said  it  was  done  in  a  few  places  far 
away  from  any  magistrate  or  customs  authorities,  and  the  general  rule 
was  that  they  engaged  a  man — the  owner  of  the  seine — and  with  his  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  their  labor^  they  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  bait. 

Q.  According  to  your  opinion  a  large  part  of  Newfoundland  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  magistrates  !— A.  Not  all  of  it. 

Q.  And  having  a  great  part  beyond  the  reach  of  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple who  do  yield  to  money,  they  do  inclose  the  fish  and  have  them  ready 
to  sell  to  Americans  f — A.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  When  Americans  come  and  wish  to  fish  for  bait,  you  spoke  of  some 
person  who  has  a  boat  and  seine  f — A.  I  did  not  speak  of  his  boat ;  I 
said  his  seine. 

Q.  And  he  goes  to  work ;  and  it  is  his  contract  to  furnish  the  bait  f — 
A.  Undoubtedly  it  is  his  contract 

Q.  It  is  his  business  f — A.  It  is  his  business. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessel  helps  him  f — A.  They  could  not  get  any 
without  helping  him,  and  the  vessel  gets  the  herring  at  a  much  lower 
rate  in  consequence;  it  is  a  joint  afi:air  in  which  the>  are  both  engaged. 

Q.  The  Newfoundlander  is  the  man  who  contributes  the  seine  f — A. 
He  does  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  seine? — A.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
on  its  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  such  as  he  would  use  for  that  purpose  t — 
A.  Different  sizes  are  used.  In  some  places,  where  there  is  shoal  water, 
a  seine  costing  £20  would  be  sufficiently  large,  and  at  other  places  a 
seine  costing  from  £80  to  £100  would  be  sufficiently  large ;  or  from  $80 
to  $400. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  invested  in  the  seine  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  people  are  so  poor  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  t — A. 
You  are  now  assuming  I  said  that.    I  never  said  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  in  that  condition ;  that  if 
they  lost  their  sea-tisheries  there  was  nothing  left  but  starvation  f — A. 
I  said  if  deprived  of  their  fisheries ;  but  I  did  not  say  that  at  present 
they  were  sufi'eriug  starvation.  If  deprived  of  their  means  of  living,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  all  of  us,  tbey  would  be  starved. 

Q.  If  they  had  a  single  season  in  which  the  fishing  was  entirely  un- 
successful what  would  be  their  condition ;  would  they  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  keep  them  from  the  borders  of  starvation  f  »A.  I  should 
think  so.    It  is  a  hypothetical  case ;  I  never  knew  such  a  case  to  oocar. 

Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  seine  and* an  American  comes  along  and  wants 
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fish  for  bait  as  soon  as  possible,  the  man  takes  charge  of  the  seine  f  ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  He  takes  charge  and  furnishes  the  seine  and  some  men  f — A.  It 
may  be  so  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  I  spoke  of  yesterday,  I  said  I 
never  knew  any  one  but  the  seine-master.  I  believe  some  men  may  be 
famished  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  of  the  vessel  will  take  hold  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And,  having  their  help,  he  charges  less  for  his  herring  t — A.  Cer- 
tainly, they  get  the  herring  much  cheaper  by  assisting  to  take  them. 

Q.  He  is  paid  by  his  contract! — A.  I  don't  think  he  is  paid  any  com- 
X>ensation  at  that  season  of  the  year  for  the  services  rendered — any  ade- 
quate compensation. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  was  underpaid;  he  is  paid,  whether 
underpaid  or  not  f — A.  Yes;  paid  something. 

Q.  You  gave  us  some  figures,  yesterday,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention.  You  made  a  calculatiou  about  the  profits  of  an  American 
fishing-vessel? — A,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  outfit  of  two  men  and  a 
punt.  You  made  that  up  by  charging  certain  expenses  for  lines,  nets, 
hooks,  &c.,  at  $5;  then  you  took  the  annual  cost  of  the  investment  in 
the  punt  for  one  year,  supposing  it  to  last  six  years,  at  $6.66;  and  pro- 
visions for  two  men  for  a  month,  and  multiplying  that  by  12  for  number 
of  months  in  the  year,  making  $187 ;  then  you  supposed  the  making  of 
160  quintals,  supposing  each  man  to  catch  80  quintals  at  $32,  and  wages 
at  one-third  of  the  catc^i.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  average  wages! — 
A.  It  is  not  thinking,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  custom  in  the  fisheries, 
I  refer  to.  It  is  the  actual  common  custom,  the  usual  way  of  paying 
the  fishermen. 

Q.  Not  wages  at  all! — ^A.  Not  wages,  but  as  sharesmen. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  average  share  f— A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  each  man  catches  80  quintals,  making  160  quin- 
tals, and  you  put  them  at  $5  per  quintal,  making  $800.  Is  $5  the  usual 
price  f— A.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  price. 

Q.  Now,  you  deduct  from  the  $800  $547,  which  leaves  $262.20,  which 
you  call  equal  to  32^  per  cent.;  32 J  per  cent,  on  what t— A.  Upon  $800, 
the  catch  of  fish. 

Q.  That  is  the  percentage  of  profit  upon  the  catch  of  the  fish,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  not  on  the  capital  t — A.  I  put  in  the  whole  cost 
of  catching  the  fish  and  put  in  the  whole  quantity  of  fish. 

Q.  You  deduct  the  cost  from  the  whole  sales  of  the  fish  f — A.  The 
whole  investment  for  getting  that  quantity  of  fish. 

Q.  That  leaves  a  net  profit  of  32^  per  cent,  f— A.  It  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  32}  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  change  to  make  in  tbatf — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yo«  think  they  make  32^  per  cent,  per  annum  ?— A.  I  think 
that  is  what  supports  the  families  of  the  fishermen  throughout  the 
island. 

Q.  But  the  fishermen  have  been  taken  oflF! — A.  But  there  are  the 
fisbermtBU  and  the  master-fishermen. 

Q.  You  mean  the  owner  f — A.  The  owners  are  fishermen  themselves, 
but  employ  servants.  The  merchants  do  not  carry  on  the  fishing  busi- 
ness at  all. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  nothing  but  net  profit  t — A.  I  put  it  as  such. 
The  whole  calculation  was  complete  within  itself. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  the  gross  sales  being  $800,  the  net  profit,  de- 
ductingall  you  think  should  be  deducted,  is  32}  per  cent,  t— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  you  have  dedacted,  among  other  things,  the  entire  paj'  of  the 
two  men  in  the  boat  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  32jf  per  cent.,  to  whom  does  it  go  f — ^A. 
To  the  owner,  the  owner  of  the  boats  and  the  owner  of  the  nets,  who 
will  be  a  fisherman  of  the  better  class,  with  credit  at  the  merchantS|  and 
who  has  to  support  his  family  out  of  the  32^  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  32^  per  cent,  is  a  very  large  profit  on 
the  gross  sales!  You  have  the  gross  sale  $800,  and  yon  deduct,  includ- 
ing the  pay  of  the  two  men,  only  $252.20,  and  leave  the  balance  as  profit 
lor  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  nets  T — A.  You  are  mistaken;  the  cost  of 
catching  the  fish  is  $547.  The  net  profit  is  $252 ;  that  would  be  what 
was  to  support  his  family — not  a  very  large  amount  out  of  the  service 
of  two  men.    It  is  a  very  fair  profit 

Q.  The  question  of  supporting  his  family  is  outside.  Is  not  $252.20 
on  the  amount  invested  a  very  large  return  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  it  is  about 
the  usual  return.  I  think  this  statement,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
is  honestly  made  up,  and  includes  every  legitimate  expenditure  on  that 
voyage. 

Q.  Do  you  include  with  it  the  making  of  so  many  quintals  of  fish  1 — 
A.  That  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  making  fish. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  take  the  usual  price  for  making  fish  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  allowing  interest  on  outlay,  such  as  buildings  T — A.  I 
thought  that  reasonable.  What  I  meant  certainly  was  to  take  what  is 
usually  paid  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  right  and  proper. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  parties  deal  in  the  open  market  on 
equal  terms?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  with  your  fishermen  f — A.  As  far  as  the 
fishermen  are  concerned. 

Q.  You  think  on  an  equality  for  making  contracts  with  owners  f — A. 
The  planters  are.  The  men  who  are  put  down  as  the  fishermen  are  not 
on  equal  terms,  but  the  men  who  fit  them  out  are  on  about  equal  terms 
with  the  merchants.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  men— one 
is  a  servant  and  the  other  a  master. 

Q.  The  men  who  are  servants  are  not  on  equal  terms  f — A.  They  get 
their  one-third  share  and  are  poor  men,  and,  therefore,  are  probably  in 
not  such  good  credit  as  the  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  There  everything  depends  on  credit;  the  business  is  carried  on  on 
credit  ?— A.  Yes ;  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Next,  you  took  a  boat  with  four  hands.  You  put  the  average 
catch  at  400  quintals,  which,  at  $5  per  quintal,  gives  $2,000.  Why  did 
you  put  the  catch  at  400  quintals,  when  the  catch  of  two  men  you  put 
at  160  quintals  f — A.  Well,  the  boats  I  had  in  view  move  to  some  of  the 
best  fishing  localities  on  the  southern  shore  for  a  long  distance,  about 
Gape  Saint  Mary's,  Gapes  Pine  and  Lawn,  and  Lameline  Islands.  I 
gave  them  a  boat  which  would  cost  i&70  or  £80  or  £L00,  instead  of  a 
boat  costing  i&lO,  and  thus  afford  them  greater  facilities  for  catching 
fish.  I  know  that  400  quintals  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  boats 
with  a  crew  of  four  men. 

Q.  That  is  100  each  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  80  quintals  ? — A.  Yes.  You  will  observe  that  they  have 
punts  as  well  as  a  vessel  costing  j&lOO. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  half  the  catch  to  the  men.  Why  is  thatf — A. 
Because  the  men  are  only  engaged  during  the  four  or  five  be^it  fishing 
months  in  the  year,  and  are  only  fed  by  the  planter  during  that  time  ; 
whereas  the  other  men  are  fed  during  the  bad  fishing  months,  as  well  as 
the  good  ones,  all  the  year  round. 
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Q.  Why  is  that  differeDt  mode  followed — ^that  the  large  boat  shoald 
be  only  employed  daring  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  the  small  l)oat 
daring  all  the  time  f — A.  The  large  boat  is  engaged  in  baiting  the  French 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  herring  catch  in  winter,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  some  of  them  are  laid  up  after  the  voyage  is  over,  and  the  fisher- 
men then  pursae  the  fishery  according  to  the  other  practice  at  their 
own  homes. 

Q.  The  large  boats  are  employed  at  bait-fishing  when  they  are  not 
cod-fishing?— A.  In  the  spring,  for  a  short  time,  two  or  three  weeks, 
before  they  go  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  caaght  by  the  man  who  owns  the  boat  f  Does  he 
employ  the  labor f — A.  They  go  shares,  I  think,  then;  they  are  shares- 
men. 

Q.  These  boats  having  taken  their  herring  they  go  to  St.  Pierre  to 
land  them  ?:— A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Pierre  is  a  free  port,  is  it  not! — A.  It  is  nominally  a  free  port. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  fact  so  f  Can  anybody  go  there  and  buy  without  pay- 
ing duties  ? — A.  The  dnties,  I  think,  are  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  brought 
in  foreign  bottoms.  It  is  free  to  American  bottoms — ^it  is  free  to  French 
bottoms,  but  to  all  foreign  vessels  2  per  cent,  duty  is  charged. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  so  f — A.  That  is,  not  on  bait,  but  on  merchan- 
dise. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  prevent  that  becoming  a  sort  of  depot  for  bait  t — 
A.  It  is  a  depot  for  bait  for  the  French. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  become  so  for  Americans  f — A.  I  saw  a  procla- 
mation signed  by  the  governor  at  St.  Pierre,  prohibiting  the  Americans 
from  baying  or  getting  bait  there;  it  also  forbade  the  English  on  pain 
of  having  their  boats  confiscated. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it! — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  a  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  proclamation  was  five  or  six  years 
ago,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Americans  do  buy  bait  freely  at  St.  Pierre  f — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  do;  I  have  never  known  them  do  it  I  have 
never  been  there  for  three  years,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  told  us  that  you  considered  this  treaty,  which  allows  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  without  reference  to  distance  from  yoar  shores,  as  disastrous 
to  the  fishing  prosperity  of  yoar  island.  I  think  you  told  us  there  were 
only  three  men  on  the  island  who  did  not  believe  so  f — ^A.  That  was  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Ck)ald  you  name  these  three  men  t — A.  I  certainly  would  object  to 
do  so;  I  woald  rather  withdraw  the  statement,  because  it  woald  be 
most  unfair  to  them« 

Q.  Yoa  would  rather  not  name  the  men  f — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q*  Is  any  injury  likely  to  flow  to  them?— A.  No;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  introduce  the  name  of  any  gentleman  before  the  Commission. 

Q.  They  have  made  their  opinions  publicly  known? — A.  One  of  them 
certainly  has. 

Q.  He  is  a  public  man  ? — A.  A  public  man. 

Q.  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  to  have  that  known ;  and  the  other  two, 
have  they  made  their  opinions  known  among  their  neighbors? — A.  They 
might  have  no  objection  to  having  their  names  mentioned  here.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  unwarranted  use  of  their  names. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  they  were  merchants  i — ^A.  I  don't  remember  say- 
ing they  were  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  stating  whether  they  are  so  ? — A.  One 
of  them  is  a  merchant,  the  other  two  are  not  merchants. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  tell  as  how  it  arose  that  NewfoandUnd  came  into  the 
treaty  when  there  were  but  three  persons  oat  of  the  popalatioii  who 
were  not  opposed  to  it  f — A.  J  never  said  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Whiteway : 

I  think  Judge  Bennett  stated  that  at  the  present  time  all  considered 
the  treaty  disastrous  except  three  persons,  and  went  on  to  state,  more- 
over, that  one  was  a  man  who  never  changed  his  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
ject 

Witness.  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  being  asked  an  to  the  feeling  at 
the  time  the  Washington  Treaty  was  accept^. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  There  had  been  an  election  for  the  legislature  between  the  time  of 
the  treaty  being  adopted  and  the  Newfoundland  coming  in  f — A.  Not 
when  it  was  first  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland.  But  there 
was  some  addition  or  omission  in  tbe  act  which  was  objectionable  and 
it  was  not  adopted. 

Q.  Ton  had  an  election  in  the  mean  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

[Mr.  Dana  read  from  the  evidence  given  by  witness  on  tbe  preceding 
day  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Newfoundland  legislature  to  accept 
the  treaty,  and  continued  his  examination  as  follows:] 

Q.  Looking  forwani,  they  thought  it  would  not  act  injuriously,  reason- 
ing from  reciprocity  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  only  one  of  those  three  was  a  merchant.  Who  were  the  mer- 
chants that  thought  so  ?  You  say  yon  knew  but  three  persons  who  were 
in  favor  of  it — who  believed  it  would  act  well — and  one  of  those  was  a 
merchant? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  perhaps  I  might  make 
it  a  little  plainer.  Before  the  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  fishermen,  and  indeed  in  the  legislature, 
against  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  the  commercial  body  of  Saint  John's 
met  to  discuss  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  Newfoundland  to  accept  it. 
After  a  full  discussion  they  took  a  vote  on  tbe  question,  and  they  did,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  agree  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  they  sent  a  resolution  in  tbe  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture asking  that  it  might  be  adopted.  That  was  what  I  had  in  view, 
although  I  did  not  mention  it,  and  that  is  why  I  spoke  of  the  merchants 
being  desirous  of  having  the  treaty. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  large  body  of  merchants  who  thought  it  would 
not  be  injurious  ? — ^A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  before  it  was  adopted  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  i-hatf — A.  Five  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  five  years  ago  there  was  a  large  majority  of  merchants  who 
thought  it  would  not  act  injuriously ;  well,  how  do  you  make  that  consis- 
tent with  your  statement;  have  they  changed  their  minds? — A.  I  say 
that  if  the  matter  were  tested  >>efore  them  you  could  not  find  three 
merchants  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  that  would  agree  to  accept 
the  Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  say  the  merchants  ^^  are  located  in  St.  John's,  and  had  not 
many  means  of  communication  with  the  extern  districts,  and  they  as- 
sumed that  because  the  Americans  did  not  visit  the  island  during  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  therefore  they  would  not  visit  tbe  island  during  the 
term  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Another  reason  was  that  they  thought 
it  would  give  them  a  market  for  their  codoil,  and  they  certainly  antici- 
I>ated  that  seal  oil  would  be  allowed  in  under  the  treaty."  And,  farther^ 
you  say,  *^  We  are  so  ignorant  in  Newfoundland  we  could  not  discrim- 
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inate  between  one  fish  and  another  as  far  as  products  went.  We  as- 
samed  that  seal-oil  woold  he  admitted  in  the  United  States  as  cod-oil." — 
A.  Those  are  not  the  exact  words  I  made  use  of  yesterday.  1  spoke  of 
the  dififerent  descriptions  of  oil— cod-oil  and  seal-oil — and  when  I  spoke 
of  our  being  ignorant  of  the  terms  £  meant  that  we  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  two  classes  of  oil,  and  thoaght  that  both  would  be  admitted 
duty  free. 

Q.  As  fish-oil  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  legislature  in  1871  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  office  had  yon  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  speaker  of  the  house. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  Governor  Hill  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly. 
I  read  from  the  journals  of  the  council  of  Newfoundland,  Appendix,  page 
21.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Government  House, 
Newfoundland^  4th  July,  1871. 
My  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yonr  lordship  that  on  the  let  instant  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  yonr  lordship  as  follows,  viz :  *'  In  reference  to  terms  of  Washington 
Treaty,  it  is  understood  that  Hsh  oil  includes  seal  oil.    Explanation  will  oblige  this 
^vemment ";  and  on  the  3d  instant  received  the  following  reply,  viz :  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  fish  oil  does  noc  include  seal  oil." 
I  have,  d^o., 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 
The  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Kimbrrly, 

<f'C.,  ^C,  <f'C. 

Q.  Now,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  May.  When  was  your 
final  action  on  the  treaty  ? — A.  I  think  in  1873. 

Q.  Now,  as  early  as  July,  1871,  your  governor  writes  to  Earl  Kimberly, 
and  receives  a  reply  that,  in  his  opinion,  fishoil  does  not  include  seal- 
oil! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  of  that  correspondence! — A.  I  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  it  at  the  time  f — A.  I  think  probably  that  when 
it  was  laid  6n  the  table  of  the  house  £  knew  of  it,  l)ut  that  would  not 
alter  the  fact  that  negotiations  were  goiug  on  between  the  Imperial 
Gh)vernment  and  the  Government  at  Washington  for  the  admission  of 
seal-oil,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  ambassador,  had 
communicated  that  he  hoped  and  believed  that  seal-oil  would  be  admit- 
ted duty  free.  And  further,  the  premier  of  Newfoundland,  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  announced  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  seal-oil 
would  be  admitted  duty  free. 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  The  Hon.  Charles  Fox  Bennett.  He  was 
premier  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Did  he  produce aoything  from  the  home  government? — A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  produced  any  dispatch,  or  whether  he  made  it  as 
an  official  announcement. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley's  statement  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  British  Government  in 
July,  and  sent  to  the  Newfoundland  government  officially,  that  flsh-oil 
did  not  include  seal-oil? — A.  L  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  £  am  aware 
that  the  British  Government  contended  strongly  with  the  (Tnited  States 
Government  that  it  did  include  seal-oil. 

Q.  That  it  did,  or  that  they  wished  to  have  some  arrangement  by 
which  seal-oil  would  be  admitted  duty  free? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it 
was  contended  on  the  mere  terms  of  the  treaty  that  it  was  included  in 
those  terms. 

Q.  The  understanding,  as  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberly,  was  that 
it  did  not  include  seal-oil,  and  whatever  was  said  by  persons  in  the  leg- 
islature to  induce  the  house  to  vote  for  the  measure,  whether  official^ 
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or  uDofficially,  I  caaoot  tell  aboat,  bat  the  home  goverDinent  places 
itself  apoD  record  as  understanding  that  the  treaty  did  not  include  seal- 
oil.  Yon  have  no  evidence  of  its  ever  receding  from  that  position,  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  have  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  any  evidence  of  that  fact  except  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  anything  of  an  offer  made  by  Newfoundland 
before  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  on  the  subject  of  letting  seal-oil  iu 
free  of  duty,  the  Americans  to  participate  in  the  seal  -  fishery  f — A.  I  do 
not  remember.  I  think  there  never  was  any  offer  of  that  kind  from  the 
fTewfouudland  government,  but  I  think  a  commercial  society  engaged 
leading  counsel  to  suggest  some  such  matter  as  that.  I  think  we  have 
heard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  it  in  that  way ;  that  it  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  let  in  seal-oil  free  of  duty  the 
Americans  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  our  seal-fisheries. 

Q.  The  seal  fishing  of  Newfoundland  only  T — A.  Of  Newfoundland. 
I  think  that  was  the  proposition,  but  not  an  ofiftcial  one,  as  I  understood, 
at  all.  A  learned  counsel  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  ana 
the  commercial  society  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  ascertaining  if 
the  American  Government  would  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  speak  positively,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  on  page  21  of  the  same  book  from  Governor  Hill 
to  tbe  Eail  of  Eimberley,  dated  17th  of  Jnly,  1871,  in  which  he  writes 
as  follows : 

Government  House, 
Newfoundland,  I7tk  Jnly,  1871. 

Mt  Lord  :  Ab  the  legislation  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  does  not, 
in  your  lordship's  opinion  (received  by  telegram  on  the  3d  instant),  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  seal -oil,  nnder  the  head  of  fish-oil,  as  an  article  to  be  admitted  free  of 
dnty  from  the  ports  of  the  British  North  American  possessioos  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment with  tne  ports  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  yonr 
lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  minnte  of  council  which  invites  tbe  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  seal-fishery  in  relation  to  Newfoundland,  allades  to  the 
possible  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  prosecutioa  of  this  fishery  hereafter 
as  a  right  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully  sugeests  the  expediency  of 
conceding  to  America  the  right  of  taking  seals  in  the  territoris^  waters  of  Newfound- 
land and  of  making  outfit  in  the  ports  thereof,  on  condition  that  the  United  States 
Government  admits  the  produce  of  the  seals  of  this  colony  into  their  ports  duty  free. 

2.  Should  your  lordship  consider  the  present  moment  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
bring  the  points  raised  in  the  dispatch  under  the  notice  of  the  American  authoriiies, 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  question  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by 
the  colonial  legislature  when  that  important  statement  is  referred  by  my  advisers  to 
the  assembly  in  February  next. 
I  have,  &c., 

STEPHEN  J.  HILL. 

The  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Kimbkrly, 

#■0.,  ^c,  4rc, 

Q.  Welly  do  you  not  know  that  that  was  a  minute  of  council  ? — A«  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing:  a  minnte  of  council.  It  had  escaped  my 
memory.  Of  course  it  is  so  as  it  is  there.  I  do  not  dinpute  the  pointy 
but  it  had  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  American  Government  had  construed 
the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  your  seal-oil  was  stated  by  you,  and  stated 
in  such  phraseology  (I  read  it  just  now;  you  stated  that  you  were  so 
ignorant  that  you  could  not  see  the  distinction  which  the  Americans 
had  set  up)  so  as  to  leave  the  impression — you  could  not  have  intended 
it — that  the  American  Government,  after  having  got  the  treaty,  put  a 
construction  upon  it  that  nobody  ought  to  have  anticipated.  Now, 
having  read  you  this  statement,  this  telegram  to  Earl  Kimbertey  and 
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the  reply,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  then  governor,  reciting 
Lord  Kimberley's  opinion,  and  making  the  proposal  that  I  have  read 
on  the  sabject  of  the  admission  of  seal-oil  into  the  American  Union, 
would  you  have  made  the  same  statement  that  you  made  yesterday  in 
the  same  language  1 — A.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  impute  that  the  American  Government  have  put  any  wrong  construc- 
tion on  the  treaty,  or  on  that  portion  of  the  treaty;  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that  the  feeling  is  general  in  Newfoundland  that  a  constrained  con- 
struction has  been  put  upon  the  treaty.  I  must  say  that  honestly. 
That  is  the  feeling  in  Newfoundland,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Earl  Kimberley  and  the  action  of  the  American  Government — that  a 
constrained  construction  was  put  upon  that  treaty. 

Q.  By  both  parties? — A.  By  both  parties— that  the  interests  of  New- 
foundland were  sacrificed  because  they  were  trifling. 

Q.  Now, all  this  occurred  before  you  voted  on  it! — A.  I  was  speaker; 
I  never  voted  on  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  you  individually,  but  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 
They  had  knowledge  of  this  correspondence;  they  knew  of  the  construc- 
tion the  British  Government  and  the  American  Government  put  upon 
the  treaty,  and  they  knew  what  terms  had  been  proposed  and  what 
minutes  of  council  had  been  made  in  the  matter.  And,  as  you  say,  the 
treaty  had  received  a  construction  from  both  parties  to  it  that  you 
thought  to  be  wrong  and  injurious  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  their 
interests  were  sacrificed;  yet,  after  all  that,  the  legislature  of  New- 
foundland accepted  it  all! — A.  Yes;  they  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  t  Haven't  you  a  little  overstated  the 
case  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  you  stated,  of  course  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stating  everything  as  frankly  and  truly  as  any  gentleman  could — 
but  is  it  not  rather  more  likely  that  your  views  are  a  little  extreme  than 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  legislature  should  have  adopted  the 
treaty  t — ^A.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  referred  to  f  You  said 
that  there  were  three  that  believed  it  to  be  wrong. — A.  I  said  that 
there  were  three  that  believed  it  to  be  right. 

Q.  You  stated  that  another  evil  that  came  from  the  American  par- 
ticipation in  your  fisheries  was  that  it  had  a  demoralizing  effect — the 
Americans  coming  there  for  bait;  that  is,  coming  there  to  buy  bait  and 
sometimes  helping  to  execute  their  own  contract.  One  of  the  learned 
counsel  suggested  the  word  seduced,  and  I  understand  you  to  hold  that 
the  fishermen  of  your  country  were  seduced  and  demoralized  in  this 
form  of  seduction  and  demoralization,  namely,  that  the  American  fisher- 
men offered  $20  in  cash  to  the  natives  to  work  for  them,  and  that  they 
were  seduced  and  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  they  actually  took 
the  cash  and  caught  the  herring. 

(Mr.  Whiteway  objects.) 

Q.  You  consider  that  it  was  their  duty  to  be  catching  the  codfish  for 
themselves  or  the  merchants  who  employed  them.  Now,  don't  you 
think  that  the  natives  of  Newfoundland,  although  you  have  spoken  of 
them  as  ignorant — I  do  not  know  how  that  is  myself — don't  you  think 
the  natives  understand  their  own  interests,  so  far  at  least  as  to  know 
whether  they  had  better  fish  for  $20  for  the  Americans  or  fish  for  the 
merchants  at  some  other  rate  f — A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they 
would  be  honestly  engaged  in  working  for  the  merchants  who  provided 
for  their  families,  and  that  in  fishing  for  the  Americans  they  were  dis- 
honestly working  for  them,  seeing  that  the  merchants  had  already  paid 
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them  for  their  labor.  I  think  if  a  man's  servants  are  enticed  away  after 
be  has  already  paid  them  their  wages  beforehand  it  is  demoralizing. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  yon  to  say  it  was  because  they  had  received 
the  money  beforehand  to  do  certain  seork  that  yon  objected  to  their  bait- 
fishing  for  the  Americans. — A.  They  receive  their  outfit;  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  fishing  without  that.  They  require  bread  and  supplies 
that  they  use.  Nine-tenths  of  them  take  that  outfit  on  credit,  and  then, 
if  instead  of  catching  codfish,  which  is  the  only  description  of  fish  that 
the  merchant  can  make  available  to  pay  himself,  they  catch  bait  for  the 
Americans,  I  think  they  are  demoralized. 

Q.  Then  the  demoralization  (and  I  should  agree  with  you)  consists  in 
the  fact  of  their  having  recieived  money  for  the  labor  to  be  performed 
aad  then ^A.  Not  money. 

Q.  Well,  credit — that  having  got  credit  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  work  it  out,  they  throw  it  up. — A.  During  the  time  that  they 
are  working  for  the  Americans.  If  they  work  a  day  for  the  Americans, 
and  earn  £5  catching  bait  for  him,  they  are  earning  nothing  for  the 
merchant. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  general  thing,  do  you  think  the  merchants  have  suffered 
largely  from  breaches  of  contract  of  that  sort! — A.  I  think  they  have 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  some  feeling  about  it? — A*  I  think  they 
feel  very  strongly. 

Q.  And  they  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  on  their  own  people? 

Mr.  Dana.  As  objection  was  taken  to  a  question  I  was  putting  to  the 
witness,  I  will  read  from  the  evidence  taken  yesterday  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  following  is  the  question  put  and  answer  of  the  witness,  as 
given  in  the  official  report: 

Q.  The  Americans  pnrchaslDg  the  bait  from  the  seller  pats  so  maoh  money  into  his 
pockety  and  so  £Bbr  as  a  matter  of  trade  is  an  advantage  to  an  individual ;  bat  what  is 
the  effect  npon  a  small  community  of  one  or  two  individnals  supplying  Americao  ves- 
sels with  bait? — ^A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  supplying  American  vessels  with  bait 
is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  things  for  our  fishermen.  I  think  they  are  aotin|i^  as 
mere  jackals  for  the  lion.  It  is  most  injurioos  to  the  local  fishermen  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  system  of  trade  in  Newfoundland  is  principally  on  the  credit  system,  and  a 
very  expensive  one  it  is ;  and  most  of  the  fishermen  are  indebted  to  the  merchants, 
and  they  are  ready  enough  to  take  $20  from  an  American  fisherman  when  they  oaght 
to  be  catching  cod  for  the  merchants  who  are  supplying  their  families  with  ji^oods.  I 
therefore  think  it  is  a  demoralizing  trade. 

Q.  Would  the  fisherman's  time  not  be  much  more  beneficially  and  advantageoosly 
employed  if,  instead  of  getting  $20  for  supplying  Americans  with  bait,  he  applied  him- 
self to  catching  codfish  with  that  bait  ? — A.  Decidedly.  To  illustrate :  Two  days  be- 
fore I  left  St.  John's  a  man  belonging  to  Bay  Bulls,  18  miles  from  St.  John's,  was  in  ths 
ofilce  of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  and  informed  me  that  two  days  previous  ten  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  in  that  bay  and  engaged  a  number  of  local  fishermen  to  catch  bait 
for  them,  for  which  they  obtained  about  9d  per  100,  for  squid.  During  the  same  day 
a  fisherman  went  out  and  caught  ten  quintals,  worth  $5  per  quintal.  So  any  person 
can  estimate  what  the  value  of  bait-fishing  is.    This,  I  am  certain,  is  the  fact. 

WiTNE  s.  That  is  misreported.  I  did  not  say  '*a  fisherman."  All 
the  fishermen  in  the  harhor. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  have  it  here  on  my  manuscript. 

Witness.  I  did  not  say  so ;  or,  if  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  suppose  not ;  but  when  the  reporter  and  myself  agree 
in  taking  it  down  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  think  you  should  be  sure  yon 
did  not  say  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  many  or  that  <'  all  \he 
fishermen  in  the  harbor  "  got  five  quintals. 

Q.  Your  own  position  is  that  of  an  employer  t — A.  No;  I  am  not  en- 
gaged in  trade  at  all. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  f — A.  I  was  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  Up  to  what  time  ?— A.  Up  to  1873^  siuce  1854. 

Q.  I  (lid  not  know  but  that  you  had  invested  capital  in  it! — A.  No; 
I  am  not  in  trade. 

Q.  You  were  an  employer  for  nineteen  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  J  on  think  the  feeling  of  the  employer  class  is  that  these  men 
bad  better  l>e  fishing  for  them  than  catching  herring  for  the  Americans 
at  such  rates  as  they  do  ?  You  think  there  is  a  general  and  strong  feel- 
ing among  them  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  fishermen  there  are  indebted  to  the  merchants,  are  they  not! — 
A.  Well,  they  require  a  large  outfit  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  order  to 
pursue  the  fisheries.  . 

Q.  Well,  whatever  the  cause  is,  they  are  largely  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants ? — A.  I  do  not  know  th:it  I  could  say  that. 

Q.  Is  the  business  not  conducted  on  the  credit  system  f — A.  It  is  a 
credit  system  for  a  limited  time,  but  if  the  voyage  is  prosperous  every 
man  will,  by  the  31st  of  October,  have  paid  his  debt  and  be  in  credit. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  paid  or  not.  But  does  not  that  relation 
of  debtor  and  cre<1itor  exist  between  the  fisherman  and  the  merchant  t — 
A.  Yes;  but  if  he  is  successful  he  may  wipe  it  out  by  October. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  not  successful  he  does  not  wipe  it  out.  Well,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  indebted  to  the  merchants,  not  only 
between  May  and  October,  but  afterwards  t  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they 
get  credit  and  are  not  always  able  to  meet  it,  and  that  they  are  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  power  of  those  merchants  to  whom  they  are 

indebted t    I  know  your  natural  feeling  may  be A.  O,  no;  I 

have  no  such  feeling.  You  quite  mistake.  No  doubt  there  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bad  debts  in  Newfoundland,  but  that  it  materially 
places  the  fisherman  in  the  power  of  the  merchant  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  merchant  ever  to  exert  that  power  of  collect- 
ing old  debts  unless  the  voyage  is  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  him 
to  do  so.    They  do  not  use  the  process  of  the  law. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  they  used  the  process  of  law ;  but  does  not 
the  fisherman  feel  that  he  is  indebted  ? — A.  It  does  not  hurt  his  feelings 
much. 

Q.  Does  it  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  merchant! — A.  I  don't  think. 
They  usually  put  on  a  margin  of  profit  to  cover  the  4lebts. 

Q.  So  they  get  some  pay  in  advance  t  Then  the  price  they  ask  would 
be  more  than  the  price  a  person  would  ask  who  was  entirely  independ- 
ent or  had  security  f — A.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  great  advantage  to  a  fisherman  in  a  small  town 
that  there  should  be  two  rival  mercantile  houses,  so  that  if  he  thinks 
Mr.  A  charges  him  too  much  for  what  he  wants  he  can  go  to  Mr.  B  ? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  bad  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  sort? — A. 
Yes,  perhaps,  if  the  monopoly  is  too  great  it  would  be  bad ;  but  if  the 
competition  is  so  great  that  one  is  inducing  the  other's  employes  to  leave 
him  it  is  injurious. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  case  where  both  the  rival 
houses  behave  dishonestly,  and  the  man  too.  I  am  supposing  that  all 
behave  honestly.  Each  merchant  must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  and 
must  hold  out  such  inducements  as  are  proper.  The  fisherman  does  not 
want  to  cheat  anybody,  but  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  and  no  more 
than  that. — A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  fish- 
erman, for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole 
season,  and  every  merchant  charges  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  are  two  houses  in  the  same  place,  rivals,  they 
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would  charge  the  same  pricje  f — A.  They  would  not  compete  by  under- 
selling.  Their  only  competition  would  be  in  securing  the  best  and  most 
reliable  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  principle  or  practice  which  prevails  pretty 
largely  elsewhere,  of  trying  to  undersell,  does  not  apply  to  Newfound- 
land ? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Neither  does  it  in  the  purchase  of 
the  produce.  For  they  all  meet  and  decide  what  they  will  give.  They 
fix  the  price. 

Q.  Then  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  act  upon  the  fisherman,  do  they  f — 
A.  They  decide  what  prices  will  be  given. 

Q.  They  determine  what  it  shall  be  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  expect  all  the  merchants  to  come  up  to  that  f — A.  Well,  they 
generally  do. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  are  in  the  power  of  a  combination  of  merchants 
who  agree  beforehand  as  to  the  prices! — A.  Well,  it  might  result  so, 
but  I  think  the  merchants  are  as  fair  and  honorable  as  anywhere. 

Q.  But  taking  the  merchants  generally,  you  think  that  business  is 
peculiar  in  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say,  it  does  not  result 
there  as  you  have  stated. 

Q.  Haven't  you  known  cases  where  there  have  been  two  houses,  and 
the  fisherman,  although  he  did  not  mean  to  cheat  anybody,  but  simply 
to  get  his  supplies  as  cheaply  as  he  could,  has  regretted  exceedingly 
that  one  had  to  withdraw  ? — A.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  because  the  house 
that  was  left  would  not  have  sufficient  capital  or  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  all  the  ])eople  and  have  all  the  requirements  there  at  the 
proper  time.  I  think  it  would  arise  from  that  more  than  any  other 
reason. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  could  not  be  that  the  fisherman  might  think 
that  there  had  been  an  advantage  to  him  in  the  competition  f ~A.  Prob- 
ably they  may  think  so. 

Q.  But  if  so  they  would  be  in  error  f — A.  I  would  not  say  the  compe- 
tition has  no  effect  whatever. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  generally  between  cash  and 
credit?  Suppose  a  man  goes  in  April  with  $25  that  he  has  been  seduced 
into  earning  and  pays  it  in  cash  for  what  he  wants,  what  difference  is 
there  between  the  price  he  pays  and  the  price  paid  by  a  man  who  goes 
and  asks  for  credit? — A.  That  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  part 
of  the  country  were  the  person  live**.  If  he  were  in  St.  John's  I  have 
no  doubt  there  would  be  a  difference  of  probably  10  per  cent.  If  he 
were  in  the  outside  districts  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  difference. 
I  never  knew  any  difierence  between  cash  and  fish. 

Q.  I  mean  to  include  that,  cash  or  fish.  He  may  bring  either  so  long 
as  it  is  a  payment  and  leaves  no  debt  behind.  Now  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  payment,  either  in  cash  or  goods,  and  credit  ? — A.  WeU, 
I  think  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  assume  that  throughout  the  whole 
country  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  would  be  fair. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  average  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  it  generally  in  Saint  John's? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  is 
more  difference  made  in  Saint  John's.  There  is  a  competition  of  shop- 
keepers in  Saint  John's. 

Q.  Why,  is  it  possible !  What  is  it  (the  average  difference),  do  you 
think  ?— A.  It  is  rather  hard  to  make  up  an  estimate  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  making  up  an  estimate  for  the 
whole  island ;  why  can  you  not  make  up  an  estimate  for  Saint  John's? — A. 
I  should  think  fifteen  per  cent. 
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Q.  More  than  that  f — A.  I  would  not  think. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  20  or  25  per  cent.! — A.  It  might 
be  on  a  particular  article,  but  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  it 
more  than  15  per  cent,  in  general  trade. 

Q.  Take  his  necessaries,  which  he  must  buy  in  the  autumn  for  the 
winter,  what  is  the  difference  between  credit  and  cash  or  its  equivalent 
barter,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  long  as  there  is  no  credit  given  f — A.  I 
think  three-foarths  of  the  supplies  in  the  autumn  are  paid  for. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  difi'erence  between  the  price  charged  for  these 
and  for  the  remaining  one-fourth  which  are  not  paid  for  f — A.  I  was 
proceeding  to  say ;  I  think  three-fourths  are  paid  for,  and  probably  25 
per  cent,  would  be  charged  in  addition  for  the  other  one-fourth. 

Q.  Well,  then,  when  you  assumed  before  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  20  or  25  per  cent,  difference  you  was  referring  to  the  question  first 
put  I — A.  Yes,  precisely ;  I  was  referring  to  the  spring  outfit. 

Q.  Then  you  make  15  per  cent,  tor  half  the  year  and  25  per  cent,  for 
the  other  half,  averaging  20  per  cent,  for  the  year? — A.  With  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  large  majority  require  credit  for  the  outfit  in  the  springy 
whereas  I  stated  that  three-fourths  were  able  to  pay  in  the  autumn. 

Q.  But  taking  those  who  do  obtain  credit,  there  is  still  an  average  of 
20  per  cent.  ? — A.  No ;  it  would  not  make  an  average  of  20  per  cent. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  average  for  the  whole  island  then  f — A.  For 
the  spring  of  the  year?  I  know  the  difference  in  the  outside  districts 
between  credit  and  cash  is  very  little.  In  Si.  John's  there  is  a  greater 
diftereuce  made.  And  the  reason  of  that  may  be  that  there  are  many 
shopkeepers  there  not  engaged  in  the  supplying  business  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Q.  Still  I  do  not  know  why  you  are  able  to  give  instantly  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  an  average  for  the  whole  island  and  yet  not  able  to 
give  one  for  St.  John's. — A.  I  did  give  one  for  St»  John's  surely.  I  said 
there  would  be  15  per  cent,  difference  in  the  spring  and  25  per  cent,  in 
the  autumn. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent.,  would  it  not! — A. 
I  drew  this  distinction,  that  in  the  spring  a  good  many  would  require 
credit,  but  in  the  autumn  very  few. 

Q.  But  taking  those  who  would  require  credit  both  times  itwould  give 
you  an  average? — A.  No ;  you  must  have  the  same  number  of  men  to 
make  an  average.  Ton  must  have  the  same  number  of  men  and  the 
same  proportion. 

Q.  I  admit  that  it  is  true  that  there  should  be  the  same  amount  of 
sales.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  amount  sold  in  the  autumn  is  less  than 
in  the  spring? — A.  Both  the  amount  and  the  number  of  people  requir- 
ing it. 

Q.  Yon  told  us  yesterday  that  the  Americans  used  to  throw  overboard 
all  the  cod  on  the  banks  that  were  not  over — what  size  did  you  say  ? — 
A.  22  inches,  I  think. 

Q.  Latterly  they  have  found  a  market  for  this  cod  in  Newfoundland  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  considerable  extent? — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent. 

Q.  Is  that  trade  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  ?-^ A.  I  should 
think  the  Americans  benefit  very  largely  by  it. 

Q.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that,  but  can  you  not  admit  that  the 
Newfoundland  men  may  benefit  a  little  too? — A.  The  Newfoundland 
merchant  will  certainly  benefit  by  it,  if  he  sells  at  a  profit. 
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Q.  Well,  the  Amecicaa  won't  benefit  anless  he  makes  a  profit? — A. 
Well,  be  will,  because  otherwise  he  wouhl  be  obliged  to  throw  it  away. 

Q.  The  Newfoundland  merchant  is  not  bound  to  buy  unless  be  cao 
get  a  profit! — A.  Well,  it  is  problematic  with  him. 

Q.  Well,  if  for  the  sake  of  selling  that  fish  to  the  Newfoundland 
merchant  the  American  saves  it  and  brings  it  into  port,  there  is  the 
time  that  is  taken  up  and  some  expense.  The  interest  would  also  have 
to  be  included  if  you  were  making  up  an  accurate  accoaut.  He  has  to 
sell  it  so  as  to  leave  him  a  margin,  and  the  British  merchant  has  to  bay 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  him  a  profit.  It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  on 
both  sides,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  British  merchant  that 
he  may  get  a  price  that  will  pay  him  and  leave  him  a  profit,  but  it  is  no 
matter  of  calculation  with  the  American,  for  he  was  obliged  otherwise 
to  throw  the  fish  away  absolutely. 

Q.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  are  expenses? — A.  The  expenses  are 
nothing  additional.  I  assumed  yesterday  that  the  oil  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  expenses. 

Q.  That  is,  the  merchant  buys  the  oil,',does  he? — A.  I  think  they  sell 
a  little,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  taken  to  the  United  States,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  difilereuce  in  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  desire  of  each  party  to  a  contract  to  make  it  profitable, 
which  govern  Newfoundland,  and  those  which  are  operative  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  think,  in  this  instance,  if  the  duty  of  $1^0  a 
quintal  were  not  removed,  the  Americans  could  not  sell  them  in  the  New- 
foundland market ;  and  if  they  could  not  sell  them,  their  exi>erience 
shows  that  they  have  no  market  in  the  United  States,  and  they  would 
be  obliged  to  cast  the  fish  overboard. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  your  acoount,  you  include  the  duty,  which  yoa  put 
at  $90,000,  don't  yon,  on  the  whole  amount  sent  sent  in  ? — A.  $78,000, 
I  think,  the  amount  was.  $90,000  would  be  the  value  of  the  fish — from 
that  to  $120,000. 

Q.  You  assume  that  $90,000  worth  was  sold  or  from  that  to  $120,000. 
Well,  put  it  at  $100,000.  Then  you  say  the  duties  were  $78,000. 
Do  yon  consider  that  the  American  gains  them  both  ? — A.  I  think  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  American  gains  because  it  gives  him  a  mark^ 
that  he  could  not  otherwise  have. 

Q.  But  does  not  this  rule  which  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  establish- 
ing, that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  apply  in  Newfoundland  ? — A.  No, 
because  the  Newfoundland  people  do  not  purchase  the  codfish  for  home 
consumption.    They  sell  it. 

Q.  But  we  do  not  call  the  consumer  the  man  that  eats  a  thing?— A. 
I  call  the  man  that  eats  it  the  consumer  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  not  fish.  Suppose  it  is  a  coat? — A.  Well,  the  man 
that  wears  a  coat  is  the  consumer.  He  is  certainly  the  man  that  pays 
the  duty,  if  he  pays  for  the  coat. 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  the  rule  that  has  been  referred  to  apply  to  this 
fish  that  is  brought  into  the  market  by  the  Americans  to  be  sold,  or 
whatever  is  done  with  it,  I  do  not  know  ? — A.  The  duty  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  foreign  fish  out  of  the  island. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  used  not  to  pay  the  duty  then  ? — A.  No,  they 
threw  the  fish  overboard. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  charge  them  with  the  duty  although  for- 
merly they  threw  the  fish  overboard  ? — A.  I  mean  that  they  sav^  that 
$78,000. 

Q.  Suppose  the  profits  on  the  sales — 

WiTNBSS.  It  is  all  profits. 
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Q.  Tour  view  then  is  that  the  Americans  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
whole  $100,000,  the  gross  result  of  the  sales,  because  it  is  all  profits,  and 
then  to  be  charged  with  the  duties  besides  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  say  that. 
Nor  do  1  say  that  the  Newfoundland  people  should  be  charged  with  the 
duties  forraeily  payable  in  the  American  market.  I  put  the  one  against 
the  other  as  about  equalizing  one  another. 

Q.  But  you  say  j'ou  don't  send  to  the  United  States  much  ! — A.  We 
don't  to  as  large  an  extent  as  they  do  to  us. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  eet  your  balance? — A.  That  is  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  decide. 

Q.  But  they  are  looking  to  you  largely  for  information.  You  have  a 
large  experience  in  these  matters,  and  have  held  a  public  office  in  the 
island.  When  an  American  goes  into  a  port  of  Newfoundland,  Saint 
John's,  or  your  own  port,  where  there  is  a  customhouse,  are  not  these 
fish  entered  there! — A.  They  are  not,  and  I  may  say  that  in  a  conversa« 
tion  with  the  honorable  attorney-general,  the  premier  of  the  island,  a 
few  days  before  I  left,  he  told  me  he  had  made  inquiry,  and  that  not  one 
American  vessel  had  entered  at  the  customs,  and  that  he  had  given  an 
order  that  they  should  do  so ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  because 
they  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  their  fish  duty-free,  they  were  not 
bound  to  enter  it  at  the  custom-house.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
not  done  so,  and  the  customs-officers  had  not  required  it. 

Q.  They  are  to  be  entered  nowt — A.  I  presume  they  will  be.  It  is  to 
be  required  of  them.  It  ought  to  be,  for  the  purposes  of  statistics,  if 
nothing  else. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  other  things  they  bring!  Do  they  not 
have  other  things  on  board  ! — A.  1  think  they  come  and  enter  when  they 
are  on  trading  voyages. 

Q.  Don't  they  do  it  regularly  and  have  a  manifest ! — A.  I  think  so ; 
that  is,  when  they  are  on  a  trading  voyage.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence made  by  United  States  authorities  themselves  between  a  trading 
and  a  fishing  voyage. 

Q.  If  they  are  trading,  and  bring  anything  they  have  to  sell,  or 
deliver  over  on  consignment,  there  is  a  manifest  of  it,  and  it  is  entered 
in  the  customs! — A.  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  would  not  like  to  vouch 
that  it  is  always  so. 

Q.  Now  you  say,  without,  of  course,  undertaking  to  sum  up  exactly, 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  Americans  as  a  rule  with  reference  to  these 
small  fish.  You  have  given  us  the  gross  total  of  sales  of  these  fish,  and 
argued  that  being  a  pure  gain,  this  is  something  that  the  American 
should  pay  for  in  justice.  Is  that  what  you  hold! — A.  1  think  they  re- 
ceive a  great  benefit,  and  that  there  should  be  some  compensation  for 
that. 

Q.  Well,  a  fair  compensation  would  be  the  gross  sales,  would  it  not^ 
if  it  IS  all  clear  gain! — A.  Tliat  Newfoundland  should  get  the  whole  I 
That  would  be  most  unfair. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  subdivision,  but  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans should  pay.    Should  it  not  be  the  gross  value  ! 

Mr.  Whiteway.  Is  not  that  for  the  Commission  ! 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  result  would  be,  but  merely  as  to  the 
criterion  by  which  the  amount  should  be  estimated.  My  purpose  in 
asking  would  be  to  know  exactly  how  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
your  judgment  on  certain  points.  On  this  point  your  judgment  is  that 
it  would'  be  fair  for  the  Americans  to  pay  for  the  right  substantially  the 
amount  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  small  fish  !— A.  1  think  it  would 
be  right  for  the  gross  amount  to  be  estimated  as  part  of  the  benefits 
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received  by  the  Ainerioaus,  aad  on  that  basis  that  the  compensation 
should  be  fixed ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  benefits  re* 
ceived  by  the  Americans. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  is  all  clear  gain  ? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  it  is 
all  clear  gain,  because  there  must  be  a  trifling  sum  allowed  for  labor. 
There  is  no  additional  time,  except  for  landing  the  fish,  but  this  would 
be  trifling. 

Q.  Otherwise  it  would  be  the  whole  value  of  the  fish  f  Now,  would 
you  think  that,  in  addition — ^that  the  duties  they  don't  pay  should  be 
added  ? — A.  I  think  the  duties  should  be  placed  as  a  set-off  to  the  duties 
remitted  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  are  not  making  any  demand.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  said  that  on  account  of  this  change  from  throwing 
over  these  fish  to  selling  them  in  your  market  free  of  duty,  that  the 
value  of  the  fish  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  that  would  be  paid  on  them, 
if  payable,  should  be  the  amount  of  the  compensation  f — A.  The  duties, 
I  think,  should  meet  that  point  in  the  American  case  which  claims  that 
they  have  given  us  the  privilege  of  sending  merchandise  in  there  free 
of  duty.  I  think  when  the  United  States  say  that  this  concession  is  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  our  fisheries,  they  are  fairly  met  by  the 
argument  that  they  have  the  right  of  sending  fish  into  Newfoundland 
and  benefit  by  a  remission  of  duty  which  would  amount  to  $78,000, 
which  enables  them  to  sell  $120,000  worth  of  fish  that  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  throw  away.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  make  it  any 
plainer  than  that. 

Q.  I  hoped  you  might  be  able  to  make  a  different  statement.  I  see 
that  is  the  only  one  we  are  likely  to  receive.  Now,  you  consider  it  cer- 
tain that  but  for  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  Americans  would  not 
have  sent  into  Newtbundland  any  of  those  fish  T — A.  Yes ;  quite  certiun. 

Q.  And  your  view  is  that  the  treaty  requires  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  facilities  of  trading  in  Newfoundland t — A.  I  think  not;  bat 
that  the  facilities  of  trade  which  are  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fishing  privileges  may  be  fairly  met  by 
this  trade  privilege. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  small  fish,  you  take  the  gross  total? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  only  by  the  remission  of  the  duty  that  they  get  them  in  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Still  you  think  that  one  should  be  balanced  against  another.  Don't 
you  think  that  would  put  a  stop  to  that  mode  of  trade,  if  they  were 
bound  to  pay  for  the  whole  twelve  years! — A.  No;  the  American  Got- 
erument  would  have  to  pay  for  it.    It  is  not  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  buy  codfish  in  Newfoundland  t — A  To  a  very 
small  extent. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  in  Newfoundland  command  of  the  markets  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Portugal,  Brazil.  Do  you  send  to  the  West  Indies,  or 
is  it  from  Halifax  that  the  fish  are  sent  there  T — A.  We  send  there  infe- 
rior grades  of  fish. 

Q.  You  make  more  money  by  these  markets  than  you  could  get  by 
sending  to  the  United  States  T — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  that  reason  enough  for  your  not  sending  to  the  United 
States! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  American  demand  on  your  fishery  from  every  quarter 
increased,  is  it  not  a  benefit  to  your  people,  whether  for  bait  or  for  con- 
sumption; is  not  that  a  benefit! — A.  It  would  be,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  not  increased,  but  decreased.     Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a 
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benefit,  as  the  greater  the  consumption  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the 
producer. 

Q.  Tour  people  catch  codfish,  don't  they,  by  seines  ? — A.  Seines,  nets, 
bnltows,  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Your  own  people  catch  in  these  wayst — A.  All  these,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  your  own  people  are  injuring  your  own  fish- 
eries?— A.  My  own  individual  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  injuring 
them.  But  I  know  many  fishermen  consider  that  the  large  seines  are 
injurious  to  certain  localities. 

Q.  On  what  is  your  opinion  founded  that  they  do  not  injure  them  t — 
A.  Perhaps  it  may  be  theory  more  than  anything  else.  I  formed  my 
opinion  first  of  all  on  a  report  of  a  British  Fishery  Commission,  com- 
posed of  very  eminent  gentlemen  who  took  evidence  throughout  the 
whole  coast  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  After  taking  volumin- 
ous evidence,  they  repoited  very  carefully  on  the  question,  and  they  de- 
cided that  the  fisheries  around  the  British  Islands  were  increasing,  and 
were  not  apparently  injured  by  all  the  different  modes  in  which  they 
were  taken  on  those  coasts.  I  must  say  that  after  reading  that  evidence 
I  became  rather  more  liberal  in  my  opinions,  and  I  have  not  been  preju- 
diced by  any  narrow  views  since. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  protect  the  fish- 
ery T — A.  I  think  not.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  against  interfering,  ex- 
cept to  keep  good  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bait.  I 
think  it  should  be  left  as  free  as  the  means  of  the  fishermen  are  to  en- 
able them  to  catch. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  banks,  there  are  numerous  banks  before 
you  come  to  the  Great  Banks  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  how  many  miles  from  Cape  Race  you  touched 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Grand  Bank.  It  was  thirty-five  miles, 
I  think  f — A.  Yes ;  that  extends  a  long  distance. 

Q.  How  many  miles  f — A.  It  covers  on  the  map  nearly  three  degrees. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  vast  extent  of  ocean,  with  various  depths  and  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  influences  unknown  to  science,  which  may  call  the 
fish  at  one  time  and  send  them  away  at  another,  may  make  them  plenty 
at  times  and  scarce  at  other  times,  reasons  which  we  cannot  understand, 
do  you  think  that  the  fishing  going  on  on  the  Great  Banks  does  directly 
diminish  the  codfish  that  come  to  youi'  coast? — A.  I  think  that  the 
immense  quantity  of  fresh  bait  laid  on  the  banks  tends  to  keep  the  fish 
there.  I  tell  you  why  I  think  so :  Some  years  ago,  say  ten  years  ago, 
the  Americans  were  not  prosecuting  the  fishing  so  fully  as  they  now  do. 
I  know  that  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  bait  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  they  had  signals  whereby  they  informed  one  another 
when  the  fish  were  rising  after  the  floating  bait,  and  they  made  it  a  rule 
to  throw  overboard  certain  quantities  of  bait  to  carry  them  to  bottom 
again.  I  have  been  told  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  assume 
that  if  the  French  kept  the  fish  there  with  salt  bait,  that  the  Americans, 
who  are  more  ingenious  and  use  fresh  bait,  would  likely  have  a  greater 
effect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  throwing  over  the  bait  sends  the  fish  to  bottom  f 
— A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  will  follow  the 
bait  down. 

Q.  Don't  they  intercept  it? — A.  They  would  intercept  some,  but  they 
follow  the  rest  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fishermen  throw  it  overboard  for  that  pur- 
pose f — A.  Yes ;  they  fish  from  the  bottom  ;  they  have  trawls  set,  and 
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they  see  the  fish  rising  for  the  bait  to  the  top,  and  that  is  then  thrown 
over  and  takes  the  fish  down ;  thej  believe  it  has  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  not  the  bait  thrown  overboard  supposed  to  enable  them  to 
catch  with  the  hook  ? — A.  No,  there  was  none  thrown  overboard  except 
what  was  on  the  hook.  Yon  are  thinking  of  mackerel  fishing,  when 
they  grind  the  menhaden  and  throw  it  over  to  indnce  the  mackerel  to 
come  around. 

Q.  Then  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  bait  nsed  for  mackerel  does  not 
sinkf — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  mackerel  fishery,  but  I 
understand  that  they  grind  the  bait  up  and  throw  it  overboard  in  a  very 
fine  fat  state  that  attracts  the  mackerel  around  the  vessels.  Then  they 
don't  use  any  bait  on  the  hooks,  but  have  some  colored  substance  and 
catch  them  without  bait ;  but  I  don't  pretend  to  speak  of  that  subject 

Q.  Do  they  still  catch  codfish  with  the  line! — A.  Inshore  they  do; 
but  not  on  the  banks. 

Q.  They  do  it  entirely  by  sending  bait  to  the  bottom  f — A*  They  catch 
them  with  bultows. 

Q.  Then  they  throw  overboard  bait  f — A.  They  throw  none  over  but 
what  they  throw  on  each  fathom  of  line. 

Q.  Then  when  you  speak  of  throwing  over  bait  you  mean  the  bait 
fastened  to  the  hooks  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  speak  of  that 
as  throwing  it  over. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  French  and  Americans  throwing  it  over! — A.  I 
did  not  say  the  Americans ;  I  said  the  French. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  trace  to  the  French  doing  that,  a  dimination 
in  the  cod  of  your  island  T — A.  I  think  the  cod  does  not  strike  iu  as 
freely  now  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  quantity  of  cod  come  from  the  northward  f — A. 
The  fish  go  north. 

Q.  Codfish? — A.  Yes;  mainly. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  come  southward  for  spawning? — A.  No.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  same  fish  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  I  dont 
mean  that  it  goes  due  north.  Tbey  are  almost  always  found  traveling 
northerly.  You  will  find,  from  week  to  week,  that  they  have  got  a  little 
farther  north  from  point  to  point.  It  is,  of  course,  speculation,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  cod  off  your  banks  ?— 
A.  There  has  been  iu  the  last  two  years,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
I  mean  to  say. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fisheries  are  failing  ? — A.  Except 
in  the  northern  part,  where  there  have  been  no  American  fishermen. 
The  Americans  don't  generally  come  within  a  very  close  distance  of  car 
shores. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  one  case.  Is  it  very  rare  ? — A.  Yes ;  very 
rare ;  at  least  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  diminution  has  been  owing  to  causes  within 
your  knowledge,  seeing  that  you  do  not  think  the  seine-fishing  hnrts 
them,  the  only  reason  is  the  one  which  you  have  given,  founded  on  the 
French  trawl-fishiug  on  the  banks? — A.  Yes;  I  tbink,  fVom  that  &ct, 
that  probably  the  laying  of  so  much  bait  on  the  baiiks  may  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  fish  there  instead  of  allowing  them  to  strike 
inshore. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 
Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  cause  of  the  injuries  sas- 
tained  by  our  fishermen  from  the  Americans  fishing  upon  our  coast  is 
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the  distribation  of  bait  upon  the  banks  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  was 
merely  speaking  of  the  effect  of  that  apon  the  bank-fishery  on  oar  own 
coast.  I  was  not  speaking,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  taking  the 
men  away  for  bait  and  depriving  oar  merchants  of  their  services.  I 
was  speaking  entirely  of  the  bank  fishery. 

Q.  Supposing  two  or  three  American  vessels  had  baited  in  a  cove  and 
driven  the  caplin  off,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  codfish  f — ^A.  I 
think,  in  some  instances,  where  the  caplin  were  hauled  out  of  the  coves, 
the  codfish  would  strike  off.  I  would  not  say  they  would  leave  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Then,  supposing  the  fish  were  driven  off  the  shore,  the  cod-seines 
would  not  be  able  to  fish  with  as  great  success  as  in  the  coves  f — A. 
The  codseine  would  not  be  able  to  work  with  as  great  facility  as  it 
would  while  the  fish  remained  quietly  in  the  cove.  Some  of  the  ledges 
near  the  land,  but  not  exactly  on  the  land,  are  fished  by  cod*seines  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  they  cannot  fish  with  as  great  facility  as  they  can 
on  the  shore.  If  the  fish  are  driven  off  the  shore  to  these  shoals  they 
might  get  some,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  while  they  are  quietly  in 
the  coves. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  locality  where  the  cod-seine  is  used  the  same  as 
where  the  caplin  are  taken  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  codfish  have  been  disturbed  much,  the  seine  is  not  used  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  fish  while  in  the  coves  would  be 
to  prevent  the  cod-seines  to  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  this  would  be 
the  effect  upon  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  si)oke  of  the  cod-seines  just  now,  and  if  the  use  of 
them  are  not,  in  your  opinion,  injuring  the  fishery,  you  referred  entirely 
to  the  cod-fishery,  not  the  mackerel  f — A.  Certainly  not  to  the  mackerel. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  quantity  of  codfish  that  were  heretofore 
thrown  away,  but  which  are  now  sold  in  Newfoundland.  You  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Americans  should  pay  us  the  full  value  of  that 
fish  f — A.  I  never  said  so.  I  studiously  avoided  saying  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  It  was  pressed  upon  you  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  But  you  simply  stated  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  and  source 
of  wealth  to  the  Americans  that  now  they  can  sell  what  heretofore  was 
thrown  away  t — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  American  vessels  heretofore  not  entering  at  our  cus- 
tom-houses f — A.  Such  is  the  effect. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  they  have  paid  light-dues  or  not 
apon  the  coast  up  to  the  present  time  T — A.  As  a  general  rule  I  am  told 
by  the  officials  that  they  have  not ;  not  more  than  one-third,  and  this 
year  not  one-fourth. 

Q.  They  go  into  places  where  there  is  no  custom-house  officer  and 
aToid  the  light-dues  thereby! — A.  They  do.  We  have  no  revenue 
cruisers,  and  no  vessels  of  any  class  around  the  coast.  An  American 
vessel  would  outsail  any  boat  we  have. 

Q.  Well,  now,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  the  percentage  for  credit 
apon  the  supplies  to  fishermen,  and  you  stated  that  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  percentage  charged  for  winter  supplies  was  much  larger  than 
in  the  spring  f — A.  It  is  so. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  that  the  amount  of  winter  supplies  sold  on 
credit  is  very  small  f — A.  I  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  supplies  in 
the  autumn  were  paid  for  by  the  people,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth 
remained  unpaid. 
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Q.  These  advances  made  apon  credit  are,  of  course,  to  those  anable 
to  liqaidate  their  accounts  for  the  past  sammer  and  pay  for  supplies  for 
the  winter  f — ^A.  Certainly,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  when  yon  speak  of  the  percentage  charged  in  the  spring,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  give  the  average  merely  upon  the  statis- 
tics mentioned  by  you  ? — A.  I  have  said  so,  and  1  have  shown  that  it 
would  be  a  most  unfair  calculation  to  attempt  to  strike  an  average,  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  When  it  was  put  to  me  that  the  15  per  cent,  in 
the  spring,  with  the  25  per  cent,  in  the  autumn,  would  make  an  average 
of  20  per  cent,  I  especially  repudiated  that. 

Q.  ilow,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Kim- 
berley,  dated  17th  June,  1871,  relative  to  fish-oil.  Are  yon  aware  that 
at  that  time  there  was  a  minute  of  council  in  Newfoundland  by  which 
the  Americans  were  conceded  the  privileges  of  the  treaty,  to  operate 
from  that  time  or  about  that  time  f — A.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  then  the  understanding  that  the  privileges  on  the 
other  side  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  Newfoandlanders  f — A.  I  think  so ; 
I  have  understood  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  July,  1871,  up  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  treaty  in  Newfoundland  in  June,  1874,  did  the  Americans  enjoy  the 
full  privilege  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — A.  They  did,  absolutely 
and  without  trammel. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Newfoundlanders  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the  sending  of 
their  fish  and  fish-oil  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not !— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  that  would  amount  to,  from 
July,  1871,  until  the  first  of  June,  1874  f — A  No,  I  cannot  give  you  an 
estimate  in  this  regard ;  but  the  amount  of  duties  saved  under  the 
Washington  Treaty  for  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  $49,000  a  year. 
The  amount  that  was  exported  to  the  United  States  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Washington  Treaty  was  a  little  larger  than  that;  there- 
fore you  may  assume  that  $49,000  a  year  is  a  very  fair  calculation  re- 
specting the  amount  paid  by  Newfoundland  merchants  in  duties  for 
each  year  from  1871  until  1874. 

Q.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  Americans  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  as  regards  Newfoundland — Newfoundland  mer- 
chants— until  the  first  of  June  1874,  did  whatf — A.  They  paid  irom 
$50,000  to  $70,000  in  duties  on  fish  and  other  exports,  which  were,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  exempted  from  duty. 

Q.  The  merchants  paid  duties  on  merchandise  which  ought  to  have 
been  exempted  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  claim  against  the  American  Govern- 
ment f — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  I  would 
settle  that  point. 

Q.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  there,  that  the  Americans  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  treaty  on  the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
Newfoundland  had  to  pay  duties? — A.  That  fact  is  uoquestiouable. 

Q.  And  the  average  of  the  duties  which  are  now  remitted,  but  then 
imposed,  amounts  to  something  like  $49,000  or  $50,000  f — A.  It  would 
beabont  $50,000.  Certainly  from  1871  until  the  treaty  was  promulgated 
the  average  of  the  duties  paid  by  Newfoundlanders  was  not  less  than 
that  amount,  and  I  believe  they  would  reach  as  high  a  figure  as  $70,000 
a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  people  of  Newfoundland  were  ignorant  peo- 
ple f — A.  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Q.  As  I  understaDd  it,  yoa  said  that  yoa  were  so  ignorant  that  yon 
did  not  know  a  seal  from  a  fish  f — A.  I  said  that  we  were  so  ignorant 
that  we  did  not  discriminate  between  a  seal  and  a  fish. 

Q.  Or,  in  other  words,  yoa  meant  that  you  look  on  seal-oil  as  being 
fish-oil  f — A.  I  remember  that  one  of  our  learned  judges  wrote  an  able 
article  to  show  that  the  seal  was  a  fish,  and  mentioned  that  this  was 
always  spoken  of  as  the  seal  fishery. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  Bank  fisheries — the  deep-sea 
fisheries — not  being  carried  on  by  Newfoundlanders,  except  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  to  the  extent  of  fitting  out  four  or  six  vessels  to 
engage  in  it,  this  being  done  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  offered  by 
the  government.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  is  not  required  for  the  Bank  fisheries  f  Is  not  a  different 
mode  of  fishing  practiced  there  from  that  employed  in  connection  with 
the  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  It  is  very  different  from  the  inshore  fishing, 
and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  the  risking  of  a  very  large 
capital 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  peeple  engaged  in  it  require  to  be  trained  to 
itf — A.  Precisely.  This  fishery  is,  no  doubt,  most  valuable  and  re- 
munerative also,  but  the  men  must  be  trained  for  it.  Our  fishermen 
have  lost  the  art  of  fishing  on  the  Banks,  aud  this  is  the  cause  of  its  not 
having  been  pursued  by  them  now  for  at  least  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  And  the  Newfoundland  government  is  very  desirous  that  they 
should  be  trained  to  it  f — A.  Yes.  It  is  for  that  purpose  alone,  I  under- 
stand, that  the  bounty  is  offered.  It  is  given  simply  to  help  the  mer- 
chants to  carry  it  on,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  until  the  men 
are  trained  to  it  The  same  course  was  pursued  by  the  United  States 
Ctovemment  in  giving  a  handsome  bounty  to  their  coid-fishers  many  years 
ago ;  it  is  now  perhaps  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since  the 
bounty  ceased.  I  remember  very  well  that  a  handsome  tonuage  bounty 
was  given  by  that  government  to  their  cod-fishers. 

Q.  And  now  the  Americans  have  a  trained  body  of  men  conducting 
the  deep-sea  fishery  t — A.  Yes.  The  French,  too,  give  a  handsome 
bounty  to  their  cod-fishers ;  they  grant  a  bounty  of  9  francs  a  quintal 
on  all  fish  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  10  francs  on  all  shipped  to 
British  and  other  foreign  ports  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  11 
francs  on  all  shipped  to  Isle  Bourbon  and  to  ports  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
while  they  protect  home  codfish  by  a  duty  of— I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing so— 12^  francs.  I  am  told  that  in  addition  that  they  give  a  bounty 
of  40  francs  for  each  gravier  or  boy  brought  to  Saint  Pierre,  and  80 
francs,  I  think,  for  each  fisherman  shipped  on  board  a  French  banker  to 
fish  on  the  Banks ;  and  this  is  the  style  of  fishing  with  which  we  in 
Newfoundland  have  had  to  compete. 

Q.  The  French  Government  subsidize  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — A. 
Yes;  largely. 

Q.  You  were  referring  just  now  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  boats,  one  manned  by  four  and  the  other  by  two  men,  and  you  gave 
the  average  profit  for  the  one  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  other  I — 
A.  There  was  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  difference,  I  think. 

Q.  The  tour-hand  boat,  I  think,  fishes  generally  over  a  larger  area  of 
ground  than  the  smaller  boat  f — A.  There  are  larger  boats  employed  to 
carry  the  fishermen  from  place  to  place,  but  they  fish  in  the  same 
description  of  boat  as  the  small  one,  which  they  take  with  them. 

Q.  With  the  larger  boat  they  will  carry  a  smaller  one ;  that  makes 
two  punts  f — A.  They  fish  over  an  area  of  many  miles,  and  move  from 
harbor  to  harbor  until  they  find  the  fish  plentiful. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  large  boats  as  being  nsed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  carry  bait  to  the  French,  you  refer  evidently  to  Fortune  Bay,  I 
believe  ! — A.  I  refer  also  to  Placentia  Bay. 

Q.  Bnt  to  no  other  part  of  the  island  f — ^A.  No ;  in  no  other  part  of 
the  island  are  the  people  engaged  in  that  business. 

Q.  In  no  other  part  do  they  supply  the  French  with  bait  t — A.  HTo ; 
excepting  Hermitage  Bay,  which  may  be  called  a  portion  of  Fortune 
Bay.    It  is  large,  but  still  it  is  entered  practically  inside  of  Fortune  Bay. 

Q-  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  time  when  this  treaty  passed 
the  legislature.  Was  there  any  doubt  entertained  at  the  time  as  to  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  being  that  seal-oil  would  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States freeof  duty  f  Was  this  thegeneral  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  all  this  correspondence,  formed 
from  statements  made  by  the  premier  at  the  time,  in  the  house  and  outside 
of  it  f  Was  it  not  generally  entertained  as  an  opinion  that  the  conces- 
sion of  admitting  seal-oil  free  of  duty  would  be  made  f — A.  Yes ;  I  sup- 
pose you  could  find  very  few  persons  in  Saint  John's  who  did  not  believe 
that  such  would  eventually  be  the  result ;  that  the  negotiations  which 
were  going  on  between  the  British  ministry  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  result  in  that  permission  being  given. 

Q.  And  has  not  the  refusal  to  admit  seal-oil  duty  tree  caused  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  in  the  island  of  ^Newfoundland  with  respect  to  this 
treaty  f — A.  I  think  that  it  has  created  a  feeling  of  soreness  among 
our  people. 

Q.  And  they  really  feel  that  they  have  not  been  as  generously  treated 
as  they  intended  to  treat  the  Americans,  or  as  they  expected  to  be 
treated  9 — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  they  feel  pretty  sore  about  it.  This  in 
the  feeling  throughout  the  whole  island. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  what  privi- 
leges there  were  which  the  American  fishermen  were  deprived  of  before 
this  minute  of  council  was  entered  into,  and  which  they  began  to  enjoy 
immediately  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  it  f  Enumerate  the  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived. — A.  They  had  no  privileges  on 
that  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty,  bat 
the  privileges  practically  enjoyed.  What  was  it  that,  after  the  minute 
of  council  was  entered  into,  the  American  fishermen  were  allowed  to  do 
which  immediately  previously  they  had  been  prevented  from  doing  f — 
A.  They  never  did  take  bait  for  fishing  on  the  Banks,  to  my  knowl^ge, 
until  that  minute  of  council  was  published  in  July,  1871. 

Q.  And  how  soon  afterward  did  they  begin  to  procure  it  f — A.  That 
summer. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  that 
minute  of  council  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  f— A.  They  prosecuted  the  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  What  else  1 — ^A.  They  fished,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  herring  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  Had  they  previously  been  prevented  from  fishing  for  herring  t — 
A.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  been  prevented,  but  I  remember  that 
the  government  had  determined  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Q.  Your  recollection  that  they  had  determined  to  do  so  is  pretty 
strong,  but  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  prevent  them  doing  so ;  is  not 
this  the  casef — A.  I  think  that  this  determination  had  been  taken  the 
year  previous.    At  that  time  I  think  that  the  steamer  Montecello  came 
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there  and  canght  a  load  of  herring,  and  I  think  that  the  people  thoaght 
this  was  carrying  it  a  little  too  far,  as  Newfoundlanders  were  excluded 
from  sending  herring  in  their  own  vessels  to  the  Boston  market,  while 
the  American  steamer  Montecello  was  allowed  to  come  and  catch  a 
cargo  and  carry  them  into  the  American  market  duty  free.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  this  was  carrying  the  privilege  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  Had  the  government  actually  begun  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  doing  so  f — A.  I  think  that  they  intended  to  do  so. 

Q.  Intended  or  begun  f — A.  They  had  not  done  so,  as  far  as  I  know, 
but  I  believe  that  they  would  have  done  so  that  winter. 

Q.  This  did  not  make  any  actual  change  in  the  practical  operation  of 
affairs t — A.  I  think  that  the  minute  of  council  resulted  in  preventing 
any  official  under  the  government  from  carrying  out  any  previous  in- 
structions such  officials  had  received. 

Q.  They  continued  to  do  as  they  had  always  done;  that  is  the  amount 
of  it,  is  it  not  f — A.  They  granted  them  freedom  by  that  minute  of  coun- 
cil, but  E  do  not  know  that  the  Americans  had  any  legal  freedom  in  this 
relation  previously. 

Q.  But  they  had  actual  freedom.  Had  the  Americans  also  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  halibut  fishing! — A.  Yes;  they  had  been 
interfered  with. 

Q.  How  f — A.  In  1870,  I  think  that  there  were  several  American  ves- 
sels fishing  off  Pass  Island,  and  men  at  Hermitage  Bay  telegraphed  to 
the  admiral  at  Halifax,  informing  him  that  a  number  of  American  fish- 
ermen were  fishing  there,  depriving  our  fishermen  of  halibut  and  of  the 
chance  of  catching  cod.  The  admiral  sent  a  vessel  direct  from  Halifax 
down  to  that  locality,  but  intimation  of  this  had,  however,  been  given, 
and  the  American  fisherman  were  very  snug  under  sail  and  sailing  to- 
ward Branet  Island  when  the  man-of-war  arrived,  so  that  nothing  really 
was  done  to  them,  although  the  man-of-war  left  boats  at  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  t — A.  There  were  six  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  These  were  the  same  six  which  you  noticed  fishing  there  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  back  since  ?— A.  They  have  been  there  every  year, 
I  am  told,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  them  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — A.  Yes ;  until  the  last  two  years.. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  !— A.  I  am  told  that  they  have  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  that  fishery.  It  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  by 
them. 

Q.  So  that  privilege  was  disposed  of  in  about  two  years  of  the 
twelve! — A.  With  what  the  Americans  took  fairly  under  the  treaty 
and  unfairly  before  the  treaty,  they  managed  to  dispose  of  it  in  about 
ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  I  could  see  the  minute  of  council  entered  into 
in  I87I  t  Do  you  by  chance  remember  whether  it  admitted  American 
fish  free  of  duty  into  Newfoundland  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  simply  limited  to  the  other  things  you  have  enumer- 
ated f — A.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  on  that  point,  because  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  too  much  importance  to  trust  to  memory  about. 

Q.  Under  the  treaty,  American  fish  was  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Newfoundland  a  year  after  this  was  the  case  with  all  the  rest  of  British 
North  America!— A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  treaty  was  proclaimed 
there  one  year  afterward. 

Q.  And  that  delay  was  caused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 
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themselves,  who  had  the  option  of  coining  in  or  staying  out,  in  this  re- 
gard f — ^A.  O,  no ;  it  was  caused  simply  by  the  proviso  in  the  original 
act  put  in,  providing  that  the  American  fishermen  should  be  compelled 
to  abide  by  the  local  laws,  which  prevented  seining  and  other  things  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  It  was  due  to  your  declining  to  accept  the  treaty  unconditionally 
and  annexing  an  addition  to  it  which  was  not  permissible  f — A.  The 
addition  was  understood. 

Q.  It  was,  then,  your  own  acts  and  admissions  which  prevented  your 
coming  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest^  was  it  not  f — A.  We  were  so 
prevented  by  that  addition  to  the  treaty  from  coming  in  uutil  one  year 
after. 

Mr.  Whiteway.  I  think  that  the  following  extract,  taken  from  Gov- 
ernor Hill's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberly,  gives  the  purport  of  this 
minute  of  council : 

My  ministers,  however,  to  whom  I  have  oommaDicaled  the  whole  of  the  important 
dooameots  respfecting  the  Washington  Treaty,  are  willing  to  consider  this  omission 
as  anintentional,  and  although  anxious  to  obtain  information  on  this  point,  have  re- 
solved to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Her  Miyesty's  Government  as  regards  the  admis- 
sion, daring  the  present  season,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  provisional  nae 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty,  so  far  as  lies  within  the  jarisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland  to  bestow. 

Q.  Is  there  a  dispensing  power  over  the  laws  of  Newfoundland  vested 
in  the  governor  in  council  ? — A.  There  is  no  dispensing  power  vested 
either  in  the  Queen  or  governor. 

Q.  Then,  until  Newfoundland  accepted  the  treaty,  there  was  no  legal 
way  of  preventing  the  Americans  from  paying  duty,  was  there? — A. 
Yes,  it  is  considered  legal  in  the  same  way,  or  on  the  same  ground,  that 
the  bank  charter  in  England  is  suspended  in  case  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  way,  but  not  a  legal  one ;  still  it  may  be  done,  and  remedied  by  post- 
facto  legislation. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  that  regarding  a  mat- 
ter of  revenue  the  enforcement  of  a  revenue  law  could  be  suspended,  or 
was  ever  suspended,  by  a  minute  of  council  in  your  island  f — A.  I  would 
not  say  that  this  was  ever  done. 

Q.  What  would  your  liberties  be  worth  if  it  was  done  t — A.  I  think 
that  people  who  are  sturdy  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  liberties. 

Q.  And  they  would  do  it  pretty  quickly  if  these  were  invaded  like 
that  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  state  that  there  was  no  legal  way 
of  preventing  the  Americans  from  paying  duty  for  their  exports  of  fish 
to  Newfoundland  until  you  accepted  the  treaty  ? — A.  I  think  that  there 
was  no  such  way,  but  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  the  case.  I  would  not  be 
positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  What  is  your  doubt  regarding  it !  What  conceivable  legal  way 
is  there  of  removing  duties  on  American  tish  until  the  treaty  was  finally 
accepted  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  Newfoundland  did  make  any 
exception  in  its  revenue  laws. 

Q.  Of  course  it  did  not.  Honor  bright ;  did  you  ever  know  of  a  pound 
of  American  fish  being  imported  into  Newfoundland  free  of  duty  before 
the  treaty  was  adopted  ! — A.  O,  certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  we  did  not  at  that  time  get  our  fish  in  there  free  of  duty  ? — 
A.  O,  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  that  you  con- 
sidered the  remission  of  duties  on  American  fish  imported  into  New- 
foundland fully  equal  in  value  to  the  remission  of  duties  on  Newfound- 
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land  fish  and  fish-oil  comiog  into  the  United  States! — A.  That  is,  fo 
the  past  three  years. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  fonr  years f — A.  No;  becaase  the  Americans  had 
not  then  brought  their  fish  in  to  sell,  nor  had  we  benefited  by  the  re- 
mission of  duties  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Yon  have  expressed  the  opinion,  have  yon  not,  that  the  remission 
of  duties  was  an  equal  affair  on  each  side  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that  this 
was  an  equal  affair;  but  I  said  that  the  remission  of  duties  on  each  side 
should  be  set  against  each  other. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  one  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  other! — A. 
I  should  say  not.    Equivalent  means  balance — pound  for  pound. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you  think  the  balance  inclines  f — A.  I  can  only  tell 
yon  as  far  as  our  returns  show,  that  we  saved  about  $50,000  of  duty  on 

foods  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Americans  have  saved 
78,000  a  year  in  duties  on  fish  now  sold  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  So  much  the  better  for  ray  purpose  ? — A.  So  much  the  better  for 
the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  It  turns  out  then  that  you  collected  duties  on  or  prevented  the 
importation  of  our  fish,  because  the  duties  stopped  such  importation 
nntil  the  treaty  was  formally  adopted,  and  that  up  to  the  same  date  we 
collected  duties  in  your  fish  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  B  ink  fishery  was  built  up  between 
1871  and  18741 — A.  O,  no;  it  has  been  built  up  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  now  largely  carried  on,  as  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  increased,  and  in  what  years  1-^ A.  During  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  I  am  told  that  this  fishery  has  increased  very 
mnch;  and  that  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  it  is  very,' very  much 
greater  than  it  was  previously. 

Q.  What  number  would  you  give  for  1870  ! — A.  About  600  sail.  I 
think  that  there  are  now  about  1,000  vessels  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  fail- 
ore  in  the  American  fisheries  that  some  of  our  fishermen  have  gone 
there  f — A.  Yes.  1  have  found  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  has  proved 
a  very  prosperous  fishery  for  them,  I  am  informed. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Montecello  prosecuted  the  seal  fishery 
from  Newfoundland  prior  to  the  Washington  Treaty  f — A.  She  did. 

Q.  They  came  in  and  fitted  out  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  objection  was  raised  to  this  by  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment?— A.  They  permitted  it.  She  brought  the  seals  in  and  sold  them 
in  St.  John's,  without  paying  any  duty,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owned  her  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was  a 
New  York  house. 

Q.  Where  was  it  located  f — A.  It  was  not  located  in  Newfoundland 
at  all.    A  New  York  house  sent  her  to  Newfoundland. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  cod  cured  in  Newfoundland  t — A.  They 
are  the  best  cured  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  consider  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world  f — A.  The  fish 
that  I  think  ranks  as  high  are  cured  by  Robins  &  Co.,  at  Oasp^.  I 
know  of  no  other  cod  fishery  that  can  equal  those  cured,  in  Newfound* 
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land ;  but  they  do  not  sell  innch  more  than  40,000  or  50,000  qointals  of 
fish  a  year. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  the  claim  that  Gasp6  famished 
the  best  codfish  in  the  world  was  acknowledged  by  you  t — A.  Not  by 
any  means.  Oar  fish,  I  think,  has  the  monopoly  of  the  Brazilian  mai^etb 
Gasp^  fish  are  also  sent  in  ihere  to  a  small  extent,  and  they  compete 
fevorably  with  ours. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Are  not  the  Norwegian  fish  considered  of  superior  qaality  f — A.  It 
is  equal  to  our  Labrador  fish,  but  not  to  our  shore  fish.    It  is  not  a  supe- 
rior fish,  but  great  care  is  exercised  in  curing  it.    They  clip  the  fins  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway  : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  produce  of  the  seal  fishery  carried  on 
by  the  Montecello,  was  rendered  in  St.  John's,  and  imported  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  !  Was  the  oil  rendered  at  St.  John's,  and 
so  shipped  ? — A.  It  was.  I  remember  that  it  was  rendered  by  Harvey 
&Oo. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  she  there  ! — A.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  posi- 
tively on  that  point,  but  1  think  it  was  in  1872. 

No.  16. 

William  Killigrew,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  merchant,  of  St 
John's,  Newfoundland,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Where  do  you  carry  on  business  1 — ^Answer.  At  Benews, 
and  also  on  the  southern  shore. 

Q.  Renews  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Eace  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  about 
30  miles  to  the  north  of  that  point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  on  the  Bank  or  deep-sea  fishing! — A.  Yes;  I 
did. 

Q.  When!— A.  From  1832  to  1835.  I  was  at  the  time  acting  for  my 
father. 

Q.  The  business  was  done  in  your  father's  name? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  had  he? — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  In  order  to  prosecute  that  fishery  you  consider  that  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis  of  operation  ? — A.  Tes, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  possible  places  for  the  purpose. 
The  Banks  are  pretty  near  the  coast,  and  the  island  offers  very  favor- 
able facilities  for  obtaining  bait. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  in  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  We  used  to  use  caplin 
during  the  first  part  ot  the  season. 

Q.  For  the  Bank  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  subsequently  !— A.  We  afterwards  used  squid. 

Q.  Both  these  fishes  are  found  in,  about,  and  on  the  coast  of  Newfoaod- 
land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fishery  prosecuted 
between  Cape  Kace  and  Conception  Bay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fishery  carried  on  at  other 
parts  of  the  island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  first  makes  its  api)earance  in  the  spring  of  the  year  T— 
A.  Herring.  ^^^i^ 
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Q.  At  what  time  f — A.  Aboat  the  middle  of  April^  on  the  coast  from 
Gape  Race  northwards. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  f — A.  All  the  season,  until  the  end  of 
November,  or  some  time  in  December.  They  are  found  at  all  times  ap 
to  November. 

Q.  How  long  are  herring  used  for  bait  in  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  Until 
the  caplin  make  their  appearance. 

Q.  When  is  thatf — A.  Generally  about  the  middle  of  Jane. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  f — A.  For  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  longer.    The  general  average  is  abont  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  bait  tbllows  ?— A.  Squid. 

Q-  About  what  timet— A.  It  comes  in  generally  aboat  the  15th  or 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  And  how  long  does  it  remain  f — A.  Until  the  end  of  November. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with,  or  have  you  been  informed  about,  the 
operations  of  the  American  bankers  on  the  coast  to  which  yon  have  just 
referred  f — A.  Yes ;  for  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  Have  they  resorted  to  the  harbors  along  that  coast  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers? — A.  They  have;  in  large  numbers. 

Q.  In  all  the  coves  and  harbors  or  only  in  a  few  of  them  t — A.  They 
have  resorted  to  those  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Conception  Bay. 

Q.  For  what  purpose! — A.  To  obtain  bait;  caplin  first  and  squid 
afterwards. 

Q.  And  ice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  generally  remain  in  for  bait  after  they  have  ar- 
rived f — A.  For  caplin  they  very  seldom  have  to  stay  more  than  12  or 
16  hours.  If  the  caplin  have  struck  the  land  at  the  time,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them,  and  they  generally  know  when  the  caplin  will 
be  there. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  to  obtain  squid? — A.  Sometimes  not  longer 
than  the  time  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  squid  are  sometimes  a  little  more 
uncertain.  They  have  to  jig  them  ;  they  are  not  hauled  in  seines  like 
caplin.    They  may  have  to  remain  two  days  for  squid. 

Q.  How  do  they  obtain  caplin  and  squid  f  Do  they  take  this  bait 
themselves  or  purchase  it  from  the  people? — A.  It  is  done  in  this  way: 
They  generally  hire  a  man  who  owns  a  seine,  and  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  goes  with  him.  This  man  receives  so  much  for  the  use  of  his 
seine  and  for  his  services. 

Q.  This  has  reference  to  caplin  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  obtain  squid  ? — A.  They  purchase  it  if  they  can ; 
otherwise  they  catch  it  themselves. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  American  bankers  fishing  on  the  Banks  to 
come  in  and  obtain  their  bait  from  the  coast  and  reach  their  fishing- 
grounds  again  ? — A.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  could  do  this 
in  sixty  bours. 

Q.  They  could  return  to  the  Banks  in  sixty  hours  after  they  had  left 
the  grounds  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  received  that  information  regarding  the  time  from  any 
American  captain  ? — A.  I  have— indirectly.  I  have  heard  it  from  my 
son,  who  has  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject. 

Q.  And  yon  also  know  it  from  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  know 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  tbey  could  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  informatiou  from  American  captains  re- 
garding the  practice  of  throwing  small  fish  overboard  from  the  vessels? — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  receive? — A..  In  1875  I  met  a  Captain 
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Price  and  another  American  captain  on  board  a  coastal  steataer,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  threw  awav  more  fish  every  year  than  we  caaght. 
He  referred  to  half  a  dozen  American  bankers. 

Q.  He  was  speaking  of  what  yoar  firm  gotf — A.  Yes ;  he  knew  where 
my  place  of  business  was.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  size  of  the  fish 
they  threw  away,  and  he  answered,  ^'Anything  that  won't  make  22 
inches  after  being  split  we  throw  away," 

Q.  That  is  after  the  head  has  been  taken  off  and  the  fish  split  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  any  other  practice  in  this  connection  has  been 
adopted  since  the  Washington  Treaty  has  come  into  operation  f — A. 
Yes ;  they  do  not  throw  away  these  fish  at  all  now ;  they  sell  them. 

Q,  To  whom  t — A.  To  different  parties. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  On  the  coast. 

Q.  To  Newfoundlanders! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  firm  has  bought  some  of  these  fish,  I  believe? — A  A  little, 
but  not  much. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  they  prepared  I — A.  They  are  just  salted  lightly, 
as  we  would  salt  them  ourselves.  Their  own  fish  are  salted  very  dif- 
ferently. I  now  allude  to  the  large  fivsh  which  they  take  t  >  market. 
They  salt  these  fish,  however,  lightly,  bring  them  in  and  sell  them  to 
Newfoundlanders,  keeping  them  separate  from  the  others. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  fish -oil  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  From  your  knowledge  of  the  fishery,  would  the  oil  extracted  from 
these  small  codfish  pay  for  the  labor  and  the  salt? — A.  Yes,  [  should 
say  that  it  would,  fully;  more  oil  is  obtained  from  the  small  fish  than 
from  the  large  by  a  good  deal  in  proportion. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  fish  themselves  is  clear  profit  to 
the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  what  they  previously  threw  overboard ;  and  the  labor 
and  salt  is  paid  for  by  their  oil,  while  the  value  of  the  fish  is  clear  profit 
to  them? — A.  Yes;  otherwise  they  would  have  to  throw  them  over- 
board. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  by  Newfonndlander8?^A.  Prin- 
cipally with  the  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on ! — A.  All  along  the  coast 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore? — A.  From  one  mile  to  two  miles, 
and  sometimes  within  a  mile. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  at  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  some 
places? — A.  Yes.  It  is  prosecuted  almost  entirely  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore.    This  is  the  case  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  On  Cape  Ballard  Bank,  it  is  carried  on  at  a  certain  season?— A 
Yes.  Cape  Ballard  Bank  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  coast.  A  larger 
class  of  boats  fish  there  late  in  the  season.  When  the  fishing  fails  along 
the  shore  the  large  boats  go  out  to  this  bank. 

Q.  In  one  or  two  other  places  the  fishermen  go  out  to  fish  in  the  same 
way  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  the  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  how  many  quintals 
would  you  say  were  caught  by  Newfoundlanders  outside  of  the  three-mile 
limit? — A.  The  greater  portion  is  caught  inshore.  I  should  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  fish  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  would  yon  say,  in  round  numbers,  are  caught 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  For  the  season  it  would  be  from 
8,000  to  10,000  quintals.    This  would  be  very  near  the  thing. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  Newfoundland  markets  for  fish? — A.  Spain 
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Portagal,  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil;  some  are 
also  shipped  to  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Would  jou  describe  how  the  fish  is  prepared  and  cnred  for  these 
markets  f — A.  The  sooner  the  fish  are  fratted  and  split,  after  being 
caught,  the  better.  If  this  is  not  done  within  12  or  14  hours  of  their 
being  taken,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  their 
flavor.  The  oil  from  their  liver  then  runs,  and  that  is  the  consequence 
of  it  The  fish  is  never  as  merchantable  after  that  as  it  wouhl  otherwise 
be.  They  are  not  then  fit  to  be  classed  as  number  one;  and  they  also 
do  not  take  the  salt  as  well  under  these  circumstances. 

Q.  The  fish  should  be  split  within  twelve  hours  of  being  taken  f — A. 
Yes ;  if  possible.    They  should  be  washed  and  put  under  salt 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  under  salt  f — A.  About  6  or  8  days. 
They  are  then  washed,  and  after  laying  for  24  hours  in  what  we  call  a 
water-horse — this  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  fishermen  in  this  part  of  the 
country — the  pickle  is  pressed  out  They  are  placed  in  a  large  boat. 
The  pressing  out  of  the  pickle  renders  the  fish  less  liable  to  be  touched 
by  the  sun  on  a  warm  day.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  prevent 
their  being  sun-burned.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  large 
fish ;  after  half  a  dozen  spreadings  they  are  piled.  Altogether  it  will 
take  some  five  weeks  in  suitable  weather  to  make  them  ready  for  the 
markets  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Is  very  hot  weather  suitable  for  the  curing  of  the  fish  1 — A.  Not 
at  all.  A  cold,  dry,  westerly  wind  with  some  sun,  but  not  too  much  of 
it,  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  very  hot  sun  and  a  humid  atmos- 
phere on  the  fish  t — A.  A  hot  day  would  very  likely  have  the  effect  of 
burning  the  fish. 

Q.  The  population  of  Newfoundland  is  about  150,000,  I  believe  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  people  located  along  the  coast  ?— A.  They  live  along 
the  creeks  and  inlets  and  all  along  the  coast,  in  almost  every  locality, 
within  every  mile  or  two. 

Q   Every  cove  or  creek  is  settled  on  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  families  wholly  and  solelv  dependent  on  this  fishery  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  )>erhaps  a  few  farm,  but  very  few  do. 

Q.  They  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  agricultural  operations  ! — A, 
They  do  scarcely  anything  in  that  direction.  In  some  Irrealities  they  do 
nothing  at  all  in  that  way.  Others  do  a  little.  One  in  every  hundred 
families,  perhaps. 

Q.  When  does  their  fishing  season  commence? — A.  On  the  southeast 
coast  it  begins  between  the  5th  and  20th  of  May. 

Q.  And  continues  until  when  f — A.  In  some  localities  it  is  prosecuted 
until  the  end  of  November. 

Q.  What  are  the  people  occupied  in  <loiiig  during  the  winter  sea- 
son f — A.  Very  little  is  to  be  done  in  winter. 

Q.  They  then  mend  nets  and  build  boats  ? — A.  Yes.  Some  of  them 
go  to  the  seal-fishery.  ■ 

Q.  What  do  these  people  principally  use  in  the  way  of  animal  food  ? — 
A.  Fish. 

Q.  They  themselves  consume  a  large  quantity  of  fish? — A.  Yes;  a 
very  large  quantity. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  an  estimate  in  this  regard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  your  calculation  ? — A.  I  assume,  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  that  each  family  consumes  yearly  about  six 
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quintals,  and  that  there  are  30,000  families  on  the  island ;  oonseqaeotly 
they  would  consume  about  180,000  quintals  of  fish  annually. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  each  family  f — A.  I  put  down  the  average 
number  at  five.  I  value  this  fish  at  $4  a  quintal.  I  put  down  five  bar- 
rels of  herring  to  each  family,  and  this  would  be  worth  $150,000.  I 
estimate  that  36,000  acres  of  land  are  manured  with  fish  worth  50  cents 
a  barrel.    Six  barrels  are  used  to  the  acre. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  To  what  kind  of  fish  do  you  refer  f — A.  Herring,  caplin,  and  other 
kinds  are  used  for  manure. 

Q.  How  many  acres  are  utilized  for  agriculture  f — A.  Thirty-six  thou- 
sand. Gaplin  are  principally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  few  herring 
are  so  employed. 

Q.  And  you  value  these  fish  at  half  a  dollar  a  barrel  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  sum  total  ?— A.  At  $978,000. 

Q.  This  is  for  the  population  residing  on  the  coast  from  Bamea 
Islands  to  Cape  Race,  and  northward  to  Quirpon,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  tbe  census,  there  are,  I  believe,  only  from  8,000  to 
10,000  people  living  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  French  shore  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  along  which  the  French  have  a  right  to  fish  f — 
A.  That  is  about  the  number,  I  think. 

Q.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  numbers  about  160,000  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  American  vessels  having  been  engaged 
in  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  coast  of  ^Newfoundland  t — 
A.  I  cannot  speak  directly  in  this  connection,  but  I  have  heard  of 
two  or  three  American  vessels  having  fished  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  f — ^A.  One  at  Oape  Pine ;  another  at  Mistaken  Point ;  and 
a  third  at  Gape  Saint  Mary. 

Q.  What  fish  were  they  seeking  f — A.  God.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively on  the  point,  but  I  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  have  seen  with  respect  to  the  securing  of 
bait  by  the  Amerioaos,  what  effect  has  it  on  the  bait  fishery;  I  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  caplin. — A.  It  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  what  way  9— A.  The  hauling  of  seines  in  the  bait  coves  disturbs 
the  bait  and  has  the  effect  of  driving  it  away  from  our  shores,  and  in  all 
probability  the  fish  will  follow  the  bait ;  thus  both  fish  and  bait  will  be 
driven  away  from  the  shore  after  a  time. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  your  experience  of  the  fishery,  do  the  fish 
leave  when  the  bait  goes  away  ? — A.  Most  certainly  they  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  fishery  carried  on  by  Newfoundlanders  f — A. 
With  the  hook  and  line,  baltows,  cod  seines  and  cod  nets. 

Q.  When  are  the  cod  seines  used  t — A.  After  the  caplin  strike  the 
shore.    About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  are  the  cod  to  be  found  along  the  shores  in  very 
large  schools  ! — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  is  cod  seining  most  productive  f  Is 
this  the  case  when  the  bait  are  undisturbed  on  the  coast  ? — A.  Gertainly. 
Where  there  is  no  bait  there  are  no  fish  on  the  coast. 

Q.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  here  successfully  by  seining, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  caplin  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quietly  on  the 
coast  9 — A.  Gertainly. 
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Q,  They  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  !— A.  Yes.  Where 
there  are  do  caplin,  fishermeD  never  expect  to  find  cod. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  throw  a  seine  where  there  are  no  caplin  1 — A.  No. 
Sometimes  after  the  caplin  have  left  I  have  seen  the  cod  in  for  spawn, 
but  never  otherwise. 

Q.  For  the  caplin  spawn  t — A.  Yes.  This  would  happen  once  in  seven 
years  perhaps. 

Q.  The  cod  come  in  after  caplin  spawn,  after  the  caplin  have  been 
there  and  spawned  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  cod  seines  are  used  to  advantage f — A.  Yes;  but  that 
very  seldom  occurs.  I  have,  however,  known  instances  of  it  during  my 
time. 

Q.  It  is  only  when  the  cod  are  in  after  caplin  or  caplin  spawn  that 
cod-seines  can  be  used  advantageously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  procuring  of  bait  by  the  Americans  on  shore  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  caplin  in  these  coves,  and  consequently  aflfect  cod-seining  t^A. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  any  damage  has  as  yet  thus  been  done,  because 
we  have  always  had  sufficient  bait  on  our  shores;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  have  a  very  injurious  effect  in  this  relation  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  bait-coves  to  stand  the  dragging  to  which  they  are 
^nst  now  continually  subjected.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances 
m  which  an  injurious  result  has  followed  this  practice. 

Q.  If  this  fishery  on  the  coast  is  in  any  way  injured  it  means  almost 
starvation  to  the  people,  I  suppose  ? — A.  It  does,  indeed. 

Q.  Depending  wholly  on  the  fishery  as  they  do  for  sustenance  f — A. 
Yes ;  they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to  fall  back. 

Q.  They  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  if  the  fishery  fails  f — A.  Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  When  you  carried  on  the  Bank  fishery,  did  any  practice  with  regard 
to  the  throwing  of  offal  overboard  exist  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?— A.  The  vessels  always  used  to  remove  to  a  distance 
from  where  they  were  fishing  and  throw  it  overboard.    They  generally 
went  away  to  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles.    This  was  the  custom  in  my 
early  days.    Afterward,  they  returned  to  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Have  yon  formed  any  opinion  as  to  throwing  over  of  offal  affecting 
the  fishing  grounds  injuriously,  or  otherwise! — A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  does  them  great  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  the  effect  which  the  large 
number  of  Bank  fishing  vessels,  in  being  upon  the  outer  Banks  and  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  will  have  on  the  inshore  fisheries  f — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  it  f — A.  I  consider,  judging  from  the  number  of  bankers 
that  are  now  on  the  Banks,  and  the  number  of  lines  and  hooks  which 
they  have  out,  that  this,  with  the  use  of  fresh  bait,  will  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  our  shore-fishery ;  it  must  to  some  extent  stop  the  fish  com- 
ing on  our  shores. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  because  they  employ  fresh  bait. 
The  French  fish  with  salt  bait  altogether.  They  never  take  fresh  bait 
with  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  bait  distributed  on  the 
Banks,  on  the  hooks  of  these  bultows,  attracts  the  fish  there  and  pre- 
vents them  from  coming  into  the  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  is  that  opinion  formed  I — A.  It  is  founded  on 
this  basis :  The  very  small  fish  that  I  have  seen  the  banker's  bring  in  ; 
these  are  like  the  fish  that  are  caught  on  our  own  shore. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  Bank  fishing  of  Americans  will  keep 
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away  from  yoar  owu  shore  the  fish  that  have  been  acoastomed  to  oome 
there  f — ^A.  Yes.  The  present  Bank  fishing  is  not  at  all  like  the  Bank 
fishing  which  ased  to  be  prosecuted  in  my  early  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  diflTerence  f — A.  It  relates  to  the  size  and  color  of  the 
fish  caught. 

Q.  These  are  now  smaller  f — A.  Yes ;  35  fish  used  to  be  considered  a 
large  average  for  a  quintal  of  fish;  but  now  I  think  it  will  take  of  the 
fish  I  have  seen  on  board  of  the  American  bankers  from  40  to  45  fish 
to  make  a  quintal.    The  fish  are  of  a  very  small  description. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  cured  state  ! — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  What  about  the  color  f — A.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  fish.  Eegarding  this  matter,  I  speak  from  experience.  Two 
hundred  quintals  of  fish  taken  from  a  vessel  which  was  lost,  were  left 
on  my  premises  at  Eenewes,  and  I  saw  the  fish,  and  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  how  small  they  were  compared  with  what  their  size  used  to  be. 
These  fish  were  caught  on  the  Banks.  I  spoke  to  the  captain  about  it, 
and  he  said  that  this  was  the  general  ran  of  the  fish  that  were  now 
caught  on  the  Banks.  The  underwriters  placed  these  200  quintals  on 
my  premises. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  live  weight  of  these  fisht — A.  I  sap- 
pose  that  some  would  weigh  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  small  ones  f — A.  So  there  is.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  which  weighed  50  or  56  pounds. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  weigh  when  cured  f — A.  Sometimes,  if  very 
large,  from  10  to  12  pounds.  I  have  seen  fish  which  weighed  17  pounds 
when  cured. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  how  many  bankers  came  on  the  portion  of  the  coast 
to  which  you  have  referred  to  obtain  bait  during  the  last  summer  f — ^A. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  my 
son  say,  a  great  many  must  have  come  there.  I  have,  of  course,  seen  a 
great  number  myself  in  different  localities. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  have  seen  in  different  localities  from  100  to  150 
at  a  time. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  regarding  the  number  of  American 
vessels  f — A.  No,  save  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  hearsay. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  thus  estimate  the  number! — A.  Between  400 and 
500  vessels.    That  is  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  previous  to  the  last  two  years,  what  has  been 
the  condition  of  the  fishery  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  to  which  yaa 
have  just  referred  f — A.  It  was  then  very  much  in  advance  of  what  it  is 
now. 

Q.  Then  it  has  diminished  in  productiveness  during  the  last  two 
years! — A.  Yes;  and  very  much  so,  indeed. 

Q.  That  is  within  the  limits  I  have  just  mentioned  f — A.  Yes 

Q.  From  Cape  Race  to  Conception  Bay! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  limits  between  which  the  Americans  have  been 
securing  their  bait! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  fishery  to  the  north  of  this — along  Trinity,  Booft- 
vista,  and  Notre  Dame  Bays — what  has  been  its  character  during  the  last 
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two  years;  has  it  beeu  affected f — A.  No;  the  fiHhiug  in  that  quarter 
has  been  capital  during  the  last  two  years. 

Wednesday,  August  16, 1877. 

The  conference  met. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Killigbew  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  White  way: 

Q.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  what  effect, 
in  your  opinion,  would  the  privilege  eiyoyed  by  the  Americans  in  being 
enabled  to  obtain  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  have  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  fishery  by  them,  as  regards  the  number  of  cod-fishing  voya- 
ges which  they  could  makef — A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
indeed.  I  believe  that  from  beiug  enabled  to  procure  bait  on  the  New- 
foundland shore,  they  would  make  three  voyages  or  trips,  when  perhaps 
they  otherwise  could  only  make  one. 

Q.  They  thus  could  make  three  cod-fishing  trips!— A.  Yes;  where 
otherwise  they  could  only  make  one. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  privilege  of  transshipping  fish  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  or  in  the  harbors  of  Newfoundland,  would  be  an 
advantage  f — A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 
They  would,  with  this  privilege,  be  able  to  almost  double  their  trips,  or 
nearly  so,  I  fancy.  They  are  then  subjected  to  no  delay ;  and  besides 
less  risk  would  be  incurred  after  the  property  was  transshipped  on 
board  ships,  because  they  could  in  this  case  insure  it,  and  it  would  then 
reach  its  destination  without  any  risk  to  the  owners.  In  addition,  it 
would  enable  the  fishing- vessels  to  prosecute  their  voyages  very  much 
better,  they  being  light  and  buoyant  under  such  circumstances ;  they 
would  not  be  so  much  encumbered  with  material  on  deck  as  they  are 
when  they  make  a  long  trip. 

Q.  A  question  was  asked  yesterday  regarding  the  amount  of  bounty 
given  by  the  Newfoundland  government  to  their  people  to  encourage 
the  Bank  or  deep-sea  fishery ;  do  you  know  what  this  bounty  is  ? — A. 
Yes,  it  is  30  shillings  a  ton  ;  one-half  goes  to  the  owner  and  the  other 
half  to  the  crew. 

Q.  That  would  be  $6  a  ton  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  this  bounty  to  be  continued  according  to  the  act  f — 
A.  I  believe  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  It  is  thus  granted  yearly  to  each  vessel  prosecuting  the  Bank 
fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  one  well  acquainted  with  the  curing  of  codfish,  what  in  your 
opinion  would  you  say  is  the  best-cured  fish  f — A.  I  believe  that  the 
best-cured  codfish  is  cured  in  the  way  we  ourselves  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  now  allude  to  the  shore  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  are  prepared  and  cured  as  speedily  after  being  caught  as 
possible  f — A.  Yes.  I  believe  that  our  fish  takes  precedence  in  almost 
every  market. 

Q.  The  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  I  believe,  covers  a  very  large 
area  ? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Oan  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  area  of  fishing  ground  that  is 
at  present  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  deep-sea  fishery ;  give  an  approximate 
idea  regarding  its  extent.  These  Banks  are  fished  on  by  the  Americans 
and  French,  and,.in  fact^  they  are  open  to  the  world.  There  is  the  Grand 
Bank,  as  it  is  termed,  is  there  not  1    Will  yon  name  the  banks  f — A. 
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There  is  the  Grand  Bank,  aud  St.  Peter's  Bank,  and  what  they  call  the 
Flemish  Gap,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  Grand  Bank. 

Q.  Don't  they  fish  out  as  far  as  the  Virgin  Eocks  ? — A.  This  is  one 
of  the  nearest  places  from  Gape  Eace  ;  it  is  nearly  200  miles  from  that 
part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  Grand  Bank  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  also  St.  Peter's  Bank  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  a  small  bank  is  sit- 
uated off  Gape  Ballard,  within  seven  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  Banks? — A.  There  are  no  other  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  George's  Bank! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  having  carried  on  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoandland 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  can  yon  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience 
regarding  the  profits  made  in  connection  with  the  different  modes  of 
prosecuting  the  fishery  f  In  the  first  place  take  up  the  fishing  with 
punts  manned  by  two  hands.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  would  be  the  profit  obtained  from  this  mode  of  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bead  the  paper  you  have  prepared. — A.  It  is  as  follows : 

Punt— two  Aatub— <tdc  months. 

2  bags  bread,  at  308.  a  bag £3      0    0 

1  barrel  floor,  at  50«.  a  barrel 2    10    0 

5  gallons  molasses,  at  3s,  64.  a  gallon 17  6 

6  pounds  tea,  at  3».  a  ponnd 18  0 

6  pounds  batter,  at  1«.  4d.  a  poand 8  0 

Cooking  ntensils 15  6 

Bait  money,  40« 2      0  0 

Hire  of  wlialeboat  and  gear 5      0  0 

Hire  of  1  herring-net 15  0 

12  shore-lines 18  0 

i  gross  N.  hooks 2  6 

Lead,  twine,  and  corkwood 10  0 

Hire  of  fishing  room 2    10  0 

Servant  girl's  wages 6      0  0 

Servant  girl's  diet 6      0  0 

32    4    6 

2  men's  wages 50    0    0 

82    4    6 

Ck. 

By  90  quintals  fish,  as  a  fair  average  oatch,  at  259 £112    10    0 

Equal  to  26  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  equal  to  a  profit  of  26  per  cent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  a  western  boat  manned  by  six  men  for  six  months,  and 
a  cod-seining  boat  manned  by  seven  men  for  six  weeks.  In  the  first 
place,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  western  boat  ? — A.  It  is  one  of  our  largest 
description  of  boats ;  they  have  a  tonnage  varying  from  22  to  28  tons. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  a  little  larger,  but  very  few  of  them  are  so. 

Q.  The  western  boats  follow  the  fish  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  t — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  Do  they  stay  out  at  sea  ? — A.  Yes;  perhaps  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
They  are  something  similar  to  bankers;  but  they  only  fish  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  shore.  They  scarcely  ever  go  farther  than  that 
irom  the  coast.  The  following  is  what  would  be  the  outfittings  of  a  hook- 
and-line  western  boat  with  six  men  for  six  months : 
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A  hooh-and-Une  vmtem  boat  toith  6  men  for  6  tMnihs, 

9i  bags  bread,  at  30« £14  12  6 

4  barrels  pork,  at  100» 20  0  0 

156  pounds  batter,  at  1«.  4d 10  8  Q 

3  barrels  floor,  at50« 7  10  0 

39  f^alloDs  molasses,  3».  6d 6  16  6 

14  pounds  tea.  at  3« 2  2  0 

12  dozen  St.  Feter's  lines,  at  20« 12  0  0 

20  gross  M  4  books,  at  4« 4  0  0 

12  rans  cod-seine  twine,  at  4« 2  8  0 

Hire  of  boat  and  craft,  witb  2  seines  and  2  berring -nets 35  0  0 

Skipper's  wages,  half  a  man's  sbare 41  13  4 

5  men's  wages 150  0  0 

Caring  400  qniutals  fiab,  at  2« 40  0  0 

346    10    4 
Cr. 

By  400  qaintal»  fish,  as  a  fair  average  voyage,  at  25« , £500    0    0 

Equal  to  30  per  cent,  profit 

And  tbe  folIowiDg  list  gives  the  oatfittingsfor  a  cod-seiner  with  seven 
men  for  six  weeks : 

Cod-seine-with  7  men  for  6  weeks, 

4  bags  bread,  at  30» £6    0  0 

li  barrels  pork,  at  100« 7  10  0 

14  gallons  molasses,  at  3«.  6d 2    9  0 

42  pounds  butter,  at  1«.  4d 2  16  0 

10  pounds  tea,  at  3« 1  10  0 

H  barrels  flour,  at  50« 3  15  0 

6  men's  wages,  at  £15 90    0  0 

Shipper's  wages 20    0  0 

Curing  250  quintals  fish,  at  2« 25    0  0 

Hire  of  ood-seine,  skiff,  and  gear  per  year  (the  seine  will  require  to  be  re- 
placed in  7  years),  with  expenses  and  repairs 25    0  0 

184    0    0 
Cr. 

By  250  quintals  fish,  as  a  fair  average  voyage,  at  25« £312  10    0 

Equal  to  :^  per  cent.  gain. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  At  what  figure  do  you  set  the  wages  f — A.  £15. 
Q.  For  how  many  men  f— A.  For  seven  men.    This  is  for  a  voyage  of 
six  weeks. 

My  Mr.  Whiteway  : 

Q.  Of  conrse,  the  men  are  also  fed  during  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  charges  and  expenses  taken  from  your  books  as  actually 
being  the  charges  connected  with  such  cases  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  this  return  shows  a  fair  average  respecting  the  returns  usually 
made  t — A.  Yes ;  the  estimate  is  rather  under  the  mark,  if  anything. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  pledging  your  oath  that  the  esti- 
mates of  profits  so  set  down  by  you  are  fair? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversations  with  American  captains  relative 
to  the  Bank  fishery  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  those  conversations  related  to,  and  what  the 
opinion  of  the  American  captains  has  been  1 — A.  I  will.  My  memoranda 
ran  as  follows : 

Bay  Bclls,  2SiM  July,  1877.— Chanticleer,  American  banker,  of  Provincetowo,  60 
tons,  11  men,  W.  K.  Mattieson,  master.  Anchored  on  tbe  Banks  the  5th  May,  with  sa  t 
clams  for  bait.  Was  in  once  l>efore  there  for  caplin,  which  he  got  at  Cape  Koogb. 
Has  about  350  barrels  of  tisb  on  board  when  cured.    Came  in  now  for  ice  and  sqaid. 
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Wonld  not  take  any  baft  but  squid.  Has  plenty  of  clams  on  board,  bot  captain  says 
they  are  no  good  now  for  bait.  Considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  fishery 
to  be  able  to  get  ice  and  bait  here.    Only  makes  one  trip. 

Weenoth,  American  banker,  of  Provincetown,  66  tons,  11  men.  Christopher  McCray^ 
master,  left  Provlncetown  for  the  Banks  on  the  4th  May,  with  salt  clams  for  bait.  Was 
in  once  before  this,  and  obtained  caplin  and  ice  at  Cape  Broyle.  Raqnires  ice  and 
sqaids  now  f6r  bait.  Only  makes  one  trip.  Has  about  350  quintals  fish  on  board 
when  cured.  Considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  fishery  to  be  able  toget  ice 
and  bait  here.  Considers  the  squid  the  best  bait.  Wonld  wait  a  fortnight  for  the 
squid  rather  than  go  with  any  other  bait. 

Helen,  of  Beverly,  American  banker,  63  tons,  11  men,  Archibald  Campbell,  master. 
Has  been  about  three  months  on  the  voyage.  Left  United  States  with  clams  for  first 
bait.  Has  about  500  barrels  codfish  on  board  when  cured.  Came  in  here  fiir  ice  and  bait . 
Must  get  the  squid  bait,  if  possible.  Wonld  wait  som^  time  far  thesquid  rather  than 
go  with  any  other  bait  at  this  season.  Thinks  it  of  great  advantage  to  their  Bank 
fishery  to  be  able  to  get  ice  and  bait  here. 

William  A.  Jewel,  American  banker,  70  tons,  10  men,  Alexander  McDonald,  master, 
of  Provlncetown.  Left  there  for  the  Banks  on  2d  May  last.  Has  about  1,100  quintals 
of  fish,  green.  Came  here  for  ice  and  bait  First  bait,  clams.  Found  fish  plenty  on  the 
Banks.  Wishes  to  get  the  squid  bait,  considering  it  preferable  to  any  other  at  this 
season.    Also  thinks  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  obtain  bait  here. 

Frksh  Water  Bky.— Saint  John*8,  Monday,  23(i  July,  1877.— Went  on  board  of  the 
American  banking  schooner  Speed  well,  65  tons,  of  Hyannis,  Henry  Corft,  master.  The 
master  not  being  on  board,  the  mate,  Mr.  Degan,  informed  me  that  they  had  been 
about  12  weeks  on  the  voyage.  Had  about  450  qtls.  of  codfish  on  board  when  cured. 
Left  the  United  States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Came  here  more  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  ice  and  fresh  bait.  Fish  can  be  caught  with  the  squid  when  it  cannot  with 
any  other  bait.  Considers  it  a  great  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  their  Bank  fishing 
to  be  able  to  come  here  and  obtain  ice  and  bait.  Was  in  once  before  and  obtained 
fresh  eaplin. 

Hattie  S.  Clark,  65  tons,  Johnson,  master,  of  Gloucester,  informed  me  that  he  came 
in  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ice  and  bait.  Had  been  over  two  months  on  the 
voyage.  Had  about  480  qtls.  codfish  when  cured ;  considers  it  of  great  advantage  to 
them  to  be  able  to  get  ice  and  bait  here.  Considers  the  squid  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  best  that  could  be  procured.  Was  in  once  before  in  June  and  obtained  fresh  caplin. 

Went  on  board  of  American  banking  schooner  Wave,  of  Plymouth,  United  States, 
53  tons,  J.  S.  Kelly,  master.  Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait.  Has  been  about  2  months  on 
the  voyage,  and  has  on  board  about  350  qtls.  codfish  for  10  men.  Took  his  first  bait, 
herriuff,  from  St.  Pierre.  He  requires  squids  for  bait  now;  considers  it  the  beet  bait. 
Would  wait  a  fortnight  to  get  squids  rather  than  so  with  any  other  bait.  Also  con- 
siders it  a  great  advantage  to  their  Bank  fishery  to  oe  enabled  to  procure  ice  and  bait 
on  this  coast.    Was  in  once  before  and  obtained  fresh  caplin. 

Ella  May,  of  Provincetown,  American  banker,  of  96  tons,  Edward  C.  Mayo,  master. 
Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait.  Has  been  nearly  three  months  on  the  voyai;e  with  14 
men.  Has  on  board  about  800  qtls.  codfish,  when  cured,  for  their  market.  Ldft  United 
States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Considers  it  of  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to 
come  on  this  coast  and  procure  bait.  Considers  the  squid  the  most  desirable  bait  at 
this  season.    Was  in  once  before  this  and  obtained  fresh  caplin. 

Went  on  board  of  the  American  banking  schooner  S.  R.  Lane,  of  72  tons,  12  men. 
Left  the  United  States  on  the  13bh  April  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Has  now  on  board 
400  tubs  codfish,  equal  to  1,200  qtls.,  green.  Came  in  here  for  ice  and  bait.  Must  get 
the  squid,  if  possible ;  considers  no  otner  bait  so  good.  Also  considers  it  the  greatest 
advantage  to  their  fishery  to  be  able  to  procure  ice  and  bait  here  instead  of  going  back 
to  the  States. 

Oleander,  American  banking  schooner,  64  tons,  11  men,  of  Bdverly,  United  States, 
Richard  C.  Heilar,  master.  Left  for  the  Bauks  on  the  25th  April  with  clarai  for  first 
bait.  Has  on  boM^  about  450  quintaU  codfish  when  dried.  Came  in  here  for  a  supply 
of  ice  and  bait.  Considers  that  the  American  banking  fleet  derive  great  advantage 
firom  being  able  to  procure  ice  and  bait  here. 

Leading  Breeze,  of  Provincetown,  a  banker,  69  tons,  A.  F.  Brian,  master  ;  requires 
ice  and  bait ;  something  over  two  months  on  voyage  with  a  crew  of  11  hands.  Left  the 
States  with  clams  for  first  bait.  Considers  squid  the  best  bait  to  catch  fish  with.  Also 
considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  procure  ic$  and  bait  here.  Has 
about  650  quiiltals  fish  on  board  when  cured  for  their  market. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  see  the  master  of  the  Leading  Breeze  ! — A.  Oa  the 
23dofla8t  Jnly. 

Q.  And  when  did  yoa  see  the  master  of  the  Speedwell  f — A.  Oo  the 
23d  of  last  Jaly. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  any  of  tAe  Amerioan  captains  say  what  nambw  of 
American  yessels  freqaents  the  Banks  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  there  daring  the  present  sommerf^— A. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  in  the  nnmber  given.  Some 
say  it  is  400,  and  others  600. 

Q*  Yon  have  heard  the  nnmber  of  American  vessels  that  were  flsfaisg 
on  the  Banks  daring  the  present  sammer  given  as  400  and  000  f*-«A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  Newfoandland  vessels  ever  go  down  to  the  United 
States  waters  to  fish  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  going  there  for  that 
pnrpose. 

Q.  They  have  plenty  of  fish  at  home,  close  to  their  own  doors,  and 
they  do  not  require  to  go  farther  away  for  them  f — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  understand  the  bait  question  a  little 
more  perfectly.  You  can  use  herring  as  bait  earlier  in  the  year  than 
any  other  bait,  I  believe! — A.  It  is  the  only  bait  we  can  get  ontil  the 
caplin  comes. 

Q.  And  the  herring  lasts  all  the  year  through,  while  the  caplin  and 
sqaid  are  in  season,  though  then  they  are  not  good  bait  as  theise  other 
fish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  procure  herring  at  Newfoundland  1-^A.  Yes ; 
on  parts  of  it.  This  is  not  the  case,  I  think,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  but 
farther  west  I  believe  that  they  procure  herring  early  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  I  think  from  Fortnne  Bay,  along  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  they  get  these  herring  1 — A.  I  believe  that  the 
Americans  put  a  crew  in  a  hirod  skiff,  with  the  owner  of  the  skiff,  and 
then  they  haul  the  herrings. 

Q.  Then  American  sailors  get  into  a  Newfoundland  boat,  hired  of  its 
owner,  and  with  the  latter  they  haul  the  herrings  on  the  shore ;  is  not 
this  the  case  f — A.  It  is  not  generally  done  on  shore,  though  I  believe 
that  this  is  done  in  some  instances.  On  a  beach  or  in  a  sandy  cove 
they  haul  the  herring,  but  in  other  localities  they  are  obliged  to  take 
the  herring  directly  out  of  the  seines  on  board  the  skiff. 

Q.  Is  not  the  other  the  usual  way  f — A.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  more  common  wayt— A.  I  believe  that  it  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  the  Americans  have  any  right  to  go 
on  shore  to  catch  fish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  they  pay  the  owner  of  the  skiff  f — A.  For  the  use  of  the 
seine  and  skiff  and  his  services;  I  think  they  pay  fromi&2  to  £3 —  $8,  $9, 
or  $10. 

Q.  Do  not  they  pay  according  to  the  quantity  caught? — A.  Not  when 
the  American  crew  go  and  haul. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  for  the  use  of  the  skiff  f — A.  They  hire 
the  skiff,  man,  and  seine,  I  understand,  for  about  $10. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  timef — ^A.  For  a  day,  if  bait  is  plentiful. 

Q.  They  are  always  sure  of  getting  enough  bait  in  a  day  1 — A.  This 
is  generally  the  case. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  there  being  any  scarcity  of  bait  on  the 
shore,  of  Newfoundland  1 — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  When  and  where  f — A.  On  the  southeast  part  of  the  shore.  They 
are  sometimes  in  one  day  and  out  to-morrow,  and  then  in  again. 
Changes  of  weather  may  occur  which  would  perhaps  drive  the  herring 
off  to  sea ;  a  breeze  of  wind  might  do  so. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  an  ample  supply  of  her- 
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ring  in  a  day,  in  the  right  place,  on  some  parts  of  the  shore  1 — A.  If  one 
is  in  the  right  place,  there  wonld  be  no  difficalty  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Are  herring  foand  in  great  abandance  aboat  yonr  shore! — A. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  spring  of  the  :j^ear  in  the  parts  with 
-which  I  am  well  acquainted  as  at  other  times.  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Western  shore. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  bait  in  Newfoundland  failing  1  Won't  they  be  able 
to  supply  the  Americans  with  it  much  longer! — A.  lam  not  aware 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  herring  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  f  Cannot  an  almost  indefinite  quantity  of  them  be  ob- 
tained there  1 — A.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Western  shore,  I  believe,  but  it 
is  not  so  on  the  Southeast  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  part  of  the  shore  with  which  you  are  acquainted  f — 
A.  From  Gape  Saint  Mary  to  Gape  John. 

Q.  But  yon  have  obtained  some  information  about  the  rest  of  the 
island  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  a  great  abundance  of  herring 
cannot  always  be  procured  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f — ^A.  This 
was  the  case  up  to  this  last  year.  Last  season  there  was  a  scarcity  in 
this  relation  in  Fortune  Bay  and  other  bays,  but  up  to  that  time  I  never 
heard  of  there  being  any  scarcity. 

Q.  They  were  for  sale  last  year  in  nearly  all  the  harbors,  were  they 
not  ? — A.  I  think  that  they  could  be  bought  any  season. 
.    Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  that  last  year  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  herring  bait  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  tell  them  that  there  was  plenty  of  this  bait  last  year 
on  the  coast,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  island  was 
discovered  t — A.  Scarcely  any  one  was  looking  for  herring  in  the  part 
of  which  I  speak. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
any  difficulty  was  experiened  in  getting  an  ample  supply  of  herring  for 
bait  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  ! — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  ever  has  been  such  a  time. 

Q.  Never  ? — A.  Not  to  the  westward ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  to  be  obtained  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  on  the  southeast 
coast. 

Q.  They  are  not  everywhere  every  day,  but  they  are  somewhere  t — 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  In  accessible  places,  they  are  always  procurable  f — A.  Yes,  as  far 
as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  abundance  of  caplin  on  the  coast ! — A.  Yes ; 
a  very  great  abundance. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  t — A.  With  seines  and  in  cast-nets. 

Q.  What  is  the  cast  net  ? — A.  It  is  used  by  the  fishermen  in  small 
boats  and  punts.  It  is  small  and  weighted  with  lead,  and  it  sinks 
pretty  quickly. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Commission  what  kind  of  fish  the  caplin 
are — their  size,  &c.  f — A.  It  is  a  very  small  fish. 

Q.  Does  it  not  grow  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  an  average 
mackerel  t — A.  No,  never ;  it  is  very  small. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  about  six  inches  in  length  t — A. 
About  that.  I  dare  say  a  good  run  of  caplin  would  be  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

Q.  Is  it  salted  for  baitt — A.  O,  yes;  but  not  for  our  fisheries.^ 
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Q.  Bat  there  are  people  who  take  it  for  bait,  and  salt  it  ? — A.  Yes ; 
the  French  particalarly. 

Q.  The  French  never  ase  it  fresh  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  it  hot  salted  first  in  barrels,  and  taken  over  to  the  French 
islands! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  salted  there  f — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  is  not  pat 
in  barrels* 

Q.  They  do  not  salt  it  1 — A.  They,  perhaps,  pat  a  little  salt  on  it, 
if  tJiey  are  going  for  a  long  trip;  bat  otherwise  they  take  it  in  the  fresh 
state.    The  French  salt  it  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  they  take  it  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon  from  year  shore  f — 
A.  In  boats. 

Q.  They  salt  it,  and  the  French  fishermen  pat  on  more  salt  f^- A.  The 
latter  salt  it  according  to  their  own  liking.  Sometimes,  if  they  think 
they  are  going  to  make  a  qaiok  ran,  they  do  not  pat  salt  on  it. 

Q.  Bat  they  do  salt  itf — A.  This  woald  lessen  the  price  of  the  fish. 

Q*  Don't  they  salt  It  sometimes  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

Q.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  how  do  yon  think  that  salting  deteriorates 
the  price f — A.  Becaose  the  French  woald  rather  salt  their  own  bait. 

Q.  When  the  French  of  St.  Pierre  bay  of  yoar  people  this  oaplin,  do 
not  the  French  salt  the  caplin  themselves  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  salt  it  so  that  it  will  keep  a  namber  of  weeksf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  it  not  keep,  when  so  salted,  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  with  this  bait  that  the  French  parsae  their  fisheries  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  these  boats  which  carry  foar  men  are  for  a  part  of 
their  time  engaged  in  the  basiness  of  carrying  these  caplin  and  sqaid  to 
St.  Pierre,  and  selling  them  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  thns  carry  on  a  considerable  basiness  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  shoald  yoa  think  were  engaged  in  taking  caplin 
and  sqaid  across  to  St.  Pierre  and  selling  them  to  the  French  fisher- 
men t — ^A.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  what  their  namber  is. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  know  that  qaite  a  namber  do  so  ! — A.  I  have  heard  that 
the  namber  is  large. 

Q.  This  is  an  important  basiness  to  yoar  fishermen  f — ^A.  Yes;  bat  it 
is  qaite  a  lottery. 

Q-  What  do  yoa  mean  by  that  expression  f — ^A.  That  only  one  oat  of 
twenty  makes  something  at  it. 

Q.  Why  do  they  then  continne  the  basiness! — A.  Every  one  hopes 
that  he  will  secare  the  grand  hanl  and  the  first  prize. 

Q.  What  else  ooald  Siey  do  with  these  6aplin,  if  they  did  not  carry 
them  over  and  sell  them  to  the  French  fishermen! — A.  I  believe  that 
they  coald  be  better  employed. 

Q.  Do  yoa  not  think  that  the  people  on  yoar  island  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  employment! — A.  I  do  not  dispate  that. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  caplin  besides  selling  them  to  the 
French! — A.  Nothing,  that  I  am  aware  o^  save  nse  them  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  not  nse  large  quantities  of  them  for  manare  !  There  is  a 
I>art  of  Newfoandland  where  this  is  done  very  extensively,  is  there 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  I  mistaken  in  thinking  yoa  said  that  they  manared  36,000 
acres  with  caplin  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  nse  six  barrels  to  the  acre  !  I  sappose  that  would  be  a 
fair  average!— A.  Yes. 
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Q*  Is  this  not  the  cheapest  manare  that  they  can  get  for  their  landt — 
A.  I  suppose  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  what  do  yoa  think  that  it  is  worth  a  barrel f — ^A.  Half  a 
dollar. 

Q.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  caplins  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  For  six  weeks  it  is  fonnd  in  immenae  qaantities  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*  How  is  it  procared;  by  seining! — A.  Yes^  the  fishermen  use  cast- 
nets  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Do  they  nsnally  go  ashore  and  seine  them  like  herring  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  use  the  seine  from  their  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  caplin  is  taken  by  yonr  own  people,  in  your  own  boats, 
with  the  assistance  of  Americans  f— A.  Yes ;  in  some  cases.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  understood.  The  man  who  owns  the  seine  is  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  American  crew. 

Q.  The  supply  of  caplin  is  so  great  that  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a 
vessel  can  obtain  all  she  requires  for  bait  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Partly  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  and  partly  by  purchase  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  caplin  good  to  eat ! — ^A.  Yes ;  they  are  very  nice  indeed. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  ke^  1 — A.  They  do  not  keep  long.  The  sooner 
they  are  cooked  the  better. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  fish  if  it  did  not  deteriorate  so  very 
fast  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  kind  of  a  fish  the  squid  is  f — A.  It 
is  a  rather  large  fish  with  horns.  The  horns  are  some  eight  or  nine  in 
number. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  How  many  Inches  is  it  in  length? — ^A.  Nine  or  ten  perhaps.  It  is 
a  very  dirty  fish. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  to  eatt — A.  Some  peo|)Ie  eat  it.  Spainiards  do,  and 
like  it  very  much,  but  we  do  not  eat  it.    I  have  never  tasted  a  squid. 

Q.  It  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  hardly  any  bones  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  softt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  people  sometimes  use  it  whole  or  cut  it  up  for  bait  f^A. 
They  cut  it  up  for  bait. 

Q.  Is  it  also  salted  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  can  it  be  preserved  when  salted  1 — A.  For  two 
years,  if  desired. 

Q.  And  would  it  then  be  good  baitf — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would 
be  good  bait,  but  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  when  a  month  old. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  agree  with  the  Frenchmen,  who  consider  th^  they  are 
as  well  ofi^  with  salt  as  with  fresh  baitt — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Squid  can  only  be  taken  by  jigging  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  can  they  not  be  seined  f — ^A.  Seines  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  by  our  legislature  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Gould  you  seine  squid  f •* A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  this  is  forbidden  in  your  island  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 
By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  Is  the  squid  covered  with  scales  or  a  skin  f— A.  It  is  covered  with 
a  skin. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Are  squid  abundant  when  in  season  T— A.  Yes ;  very  abundant 
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Q.  Are  tbey  found  all  aroand  the  island  f — A.  They  are  found  all 
around  the  southern  part  of  it. 

Q.  On  what  extent  of  it  t — A.  They  are  found  in  large  quantities  from 
Gape  John  to  Placentia  Bay. 

Q.  Is  it  not  found  on  what  I  call  the  western  shore  of  the  island  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  all  around  the  island  f — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  if  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  distant  parts  of  the 
island  it  is,  perhaps,  because  they  are  not  resorted  to  T — A.  I  know  the 
coast  as  far  as  Placentia  Bay,  and  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities 
from  Cape  John  to  this  point. 

Q.  The  boats  which  ply  between  your  island  and  St.  Pierre,  and  fur- 
nish the  French  fishermen  with  bait,  take  squid  as  well  as  caplin  f~A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  fair  average  price  of  squid  is  when 
caught  1 — A.  It  is  regulated  somewhat  according  to  the  demand.  If  a 
person  reaches  St.  Pierre  with  it  when  two  or  three  bankers  are  waiting 
for  bait,  he  can  get  almost  what  he  chooses  for  it.  Others  may  not 
receive  a  quarter  as  much. 

Q.  Qive  us  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  you  have  ever  heard  were 
given  for  squid. — ^A.  I  think  that  as  much  as  30  francs  a  barrel  have 
been  given  for  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  $6 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  lowest  price! — ^A.  This  would  be  about  2  francs. 
Some  fishermen  are  not  able  to  sell  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  about  capling,  if  it  is  not  salted  1 — A.  It  would  not  then  keep 
iu  large  quantities,  I  suppose,  for  more  than  three  days. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  squid  by  the  hundred,  as  well  as  by  the  barrel? — A. 
I  have  only  heard  that  this  is  done. 

Q.  Newfoundlanders  have  establishments  where  they  keep  herring 
and  squid  and  capling  for  sale;  is  not  this  the  casef — A.  No. 

Q.  No  1 — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  not  people  on  the  island  who  make  it  a  bnsin  ess  to  sell 
these  Tarious  kinds  of  bait  to  the  fishing- vessels  of  all  nations  f — ^A. 
No ;  there  are  some  persons  who  assist  in  furnishing  them  with  bait, 
bnt  it  is  not  done  otherwise  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  not  what  I  mention  a  considerable  business  f  Here  is  an  ad- 
Tertisement  which  I  picked  up  down  at  Gloucester.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  business  as  this  being  prosecuted  on  the  island  f  Bead  it. — A. 
The  notice  runs  as  follows : 

NoncB.— FisbiDg-veesels  coming  on  Newfoundland  ooaat  for  bait  will  find  Concep* 
tion  Bay  the  best  place  from  April  to  October  for  herring,  caplin,  and  squid.  Also,  a 
large  supply  of  ice.    By  James  Tucker,  Broad  Core,  south  shore. 

(Mr.  Whiteway  objected  to  this  examination,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  perceived  on  examination  whether  this  notice  came  from 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  was  acting  wholly  within  his  right.  He 
understood  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Oommissioners  to  receive  all 
evidence  that  the  representatives  of  either  government  saw  fit  to  lay 
before  them.) 

Witness.  No  person  would  rely  on  such  a  thing  as  that  notice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Broad  Cove,  on  the  south  shore  f — A.  Yes, 
it  is  in  Conception  Bay. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Jam  es  Tucker  ? — A.  I  have 
heard  his  name  mentioned. 

Q.  What  is  his  business!— A.  I  do  not  know.  r^^^^T^ 
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Q.  Who  is  hef — ^A.  I  know  nothing  at  all  aboat  him,  save  that  I 
have  heard  his  name  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  the  <^  Morning  Chronicle  ^  printing  office. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  it  sitaated  T— A.  At  St.  John-s. 

Q.  Newfoundland  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  matter  that  has  come  from  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  notice  look  as  if  it  had  been  printed  there  f — A.  I  could 
not  say.  I  see  the  words  <^  Morning  Chronicle"  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Boyd  &  McDongal,  commission  merchants, 
Newfoundland! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  advertisement  runs  in  this  way : 

ICE!  ICE!  ICE! — Sammer,  1877. — ^Boyd  &  McDoneal,  commiBsioa  merchants,  St 
John's,  Newfoandland. — la  store  a  qaantity  of  ice,  which  they  are  prepared  to  supply 
at  a  low  price ;  also  all  kinds  of  ships'  stores  and  iishing  gear. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  icef — A.  They  have  sold  it  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Q.  Have  they  an  ice-house  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  just  started  in  this  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  do  they  sell  icef — ^A.  To  American  bankers,  I  am  told. 

Q.  And  to  anybody  f— A.  To  anybody  that  will  givci  their  price. 

Q«  They  are  men  engaged  in  business  to  sell  ice,  and  they  invite  cus- 
tomers from  all  the  world ;  no  law  exists  prohibiting  them  from  engag- 
ing in  this  business  f — A.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Cteorge  F.  Christian,  of  Grand  Bank,  Fortune 
Bayt— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  James  H.  Feltmat/C  &  Sons  t— A.  No. 

Q.  The  following  advertisement  also  appears : 

Notice  !  Ice  and  BArr.—The  undersigned  begs  to  inform  all  interested  in  the  Bank 
fisheries  that  he  has  for  sale  1,000  tons  heavy  clear  ice,  at  very  low  prices,  particnlarly 
to  halibat-oatehers.  He  is  also  prepared  to  bar  in  herring  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  moment's  notice.  Drafts  taken.  All  necessary 
supplies  obtainable  upon  reasonable  terms. — C.  S.  Fowler,  Placentia  Bay,  Newfound- 
land. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  0.  S.  Fowler! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  famishing  ice  and  bait  f — A.  I 
have  heard  so.    He  is  established  aboat  eighty  miles  from  where  I  live. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  famished  baitf — ^A.  No;  I  have  only 
heard  that  he  sapplied  ice.    He  is  a  telegraph-operator. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  the  Heart's  Content  Ice  Company,  Trinity 
Bay,  Newfoundland  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yoa  not  familiar  with  Trinity  Bay  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  John  Moore,  of  Heart's  Content  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  Jillard  Brothers,  of  Harbor  Grace  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yoa  never  hear  of  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  ever  hear  of  them  1 — A.  I  have  heard  that  they 
were  engaged  in  keeping  a  shop ;  nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  They  do  business  at  Harbor  Grace  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Heart's  Content  is  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  harbor  for  bait  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  never 
there. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  have  known  that  your  people 
were  forbidden  to  sell  bait  and  ice  to  the  French  or  Americans  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  when  either  the  French  or  the  Americans 
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were  forbidden  to  come  to  your  island  and  bay  Qf  yoar  merchants  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  French  in  fact  ever  come  to  Newfoundland  and  buy  bait  f — 
A.  They  do^  occasionally. 

Q.  But  very  rarely  f — A.  Very  rarely,  indeed. 

Q.  Your  x>eople  usually  carry  it  to  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  agree  with  the  statement  which  we  have  heard,  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  the  Americans  have  be- 
gun to  come  to  your  island  for  bait  and  ioel — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  St.  Pierre! — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Whiteway,  I  think,  yesterday,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  your  people  depended  for  their  living  on  what  they  got  out  of 
the  sea  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  the  fisheries  failed  their  all  would  be  gone  t — A.  They 
have  no  other  resource. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  to  obtain  money  to  buy  what  they  require 
to  purchase  save  by  the  sale  of  fish  ? — A.  That  is  their  principal  means 
for  so  doing. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  sufficient  agricultural  products  for  their  own  use? — 
A.  They  scarcely  do. 

Q.  Then  to  secure  all  those  things  which  a  family  need,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fish  and  some  potatoes,  and  oats,  perhaps,  they  must  sell 
fish  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  price  which  the  merchants  of  Newfound- 
laud  will  pay  for  fish  is  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  by  an  agree- 
ment made  among  them  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  so  fixed  at  some  time  in  the  season  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  an  understanding  exists,  but  at  the  same  time  an  understanding 
may  exist  at  a  late  period  of  the  year  as  to  what  they  think  would  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  at  which  to  credit  their  dealers  for  fish ;  but 
the  price  is  not  guided  by  this.  A  person  who  wants  fish  will  buy  them 
at  any  price  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  give.  As  a  general  rule  there  is 
no  price  fixed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  entered  into  between  merchants  as  to 
the  price  at  which  they  will  credit  the  boat  fishermen  for  fisht — A.  Yes. 
There  is  a  fixed  price,  but  it  is  not  a  price  agreed  on.  The  fishermen 
may  get  an  advance  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  price  agreed  on  by  the  merchants ;  do  they  not  fix 
the  price  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  T — 
A.  I  think  this  might  be  the  case  at  a  later  period  in  the  season,  but 
still  the  merchants  might  he  obliged  to  give  something  more  for  the  fish 
and  allow  the  persons  who  supply  them  with  fish  the  benefit  of  such  an 
advance. 

Q.  The  boat-fishermen  are  debtors  for  their  outfittings  to  the  mer- 
chants from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  T — ^A.  y  es. 

Q.  The  estimate  was  made  that  one  quarter  of  the  number  of  boat- 
fishermen  at  the  end  of  the  season  would  still  be  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants, so  that  the  latter  would  have  to  credit  them  for  what  they  lived 
on  during  the  winter;  do  you  agree  with  that  statement T — A.  There  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in  that  kind  of  way,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Some  of  the  fishermen  are  quite 
independent  and  able  to  make  bargains  for  themselves. 

Q.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  who  fish  in  boats  constantly 
in  debt  to  the  merchants  f — A.  No. 
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Q.  With  what  proportion  do  yoa  think  that  this  is  the  case  1 — A.  I 
should  say,  perhaps,  one-third. 

Q.  And  these  fishermen  bring  in  their  fish  and  deliver  them  to  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  are  indebted  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  one- 
third  of  their  nnmber  are  indebted  all  the  year  roand,  and  those  mer- 
chants agree  npon  the  price  at  which  they  will  credit  the  fish  to  their 
debtors;  is  not  this  the  caset — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  the  fact  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  island  f — 
A.  A  man  may  be  so  indebted  this  year,  and  next  year  he  may  be  in 
perfectly  independent  circamstanoes.  Because  a  man  is  in  debt  this 
year  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  in  debt  next  year.  If  he  has  a 
favorable  season  he  pays  it  off,  while,  perhaps,  in  another  locality 
another  man  may  not  be  successful  and  get  into  debt 

Q.  Is  this  not  an  old  practice  of  the  merchants,  and  is  it  not  an  old 
grievance,  which  has  been  complained  of  and  remonstrated  against  by 
the  boat  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
island!— A.  Wbatt 

Q.  That  they  were  in  debt  to  the  traders,  and  that  the  traders  took 
all  their  fish  and  paid  them  what  they  chose  for  itf — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  true. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  to  the  year  1800,  and  in  this  relation  I  will  read 
the  following  from  a  memorial  presented  by  the  fishermen  to  the  sur- 
rogate in  Placeutia  Bay: 

Yoar  memorialiBts  b^  leave  to  inform  yoar  worship  that  the  merchants  of  this 
place  are  long  in  the  habit  of  charging  such  prices  as  best  saits  themselves  on  the 
boatkeepers,  and  likewise  affixing  prices  to  their  fish  and  oil,  without  allowing  them, 
the  boatkeepers,  the  common  right  of  mankind ,  they  being  considered  as  persons  hav- 
ing no  will  of  their  own.  Yoar  memorialists  only  wish  to  have  an  equitable  price  set 
on  goods,  and  also  in  the  produce  of  their  fishery^,  and  to  be  regulated  in  an  equal 
manner  with  the  boatkeepers  in  John's  and  its  neighborhood,  and  not  considered  as 
slaves.  Tour  memorialists  most  humbly  crave  your  worship's  particnlar  attention  to 
this  their  complaint,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  forever  pray. — Placentia,  August  19, 
1800. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  thatt — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland  referring  to 
it  in  an  ofBcial  communication  f — A.  No. 
Q.  I  will  read  the  followiDg  from  such  a  communication : 

To  remedy  this  evil  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  devise,  but  one  point  seems  clear,  and 
this  is,  that  unless  these  poor  wretches  emigrate  they  must  starve^  for  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  while  the  merchant  has  the  power  of  setting  his  own  price  on  the  supplien 
issued  to  the  fishermen  and  on  the  fish  which  these  people  catch  for  him  t  Thus  we 
see  a  set  of  unfortunate  beings  working  like  slaves  and  hazarding  their  lives,  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  however  successfnl  theic  exertions,  they  find  them- 
selves not  only  without  gain,  but  so  deeply  in  debt  as  forces  them  to  emigrate  or  drives 
them  to  despair. 

Q,  Didyouever  hear  of  that  document  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  history  of  Newfoundland  to  be 
aware  whether  it  used  to  be  true  or  not ! — A.  It  never  came  within  my 
experience,  never.    I  never  knew  anything  of  the  sort  to  exist. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  the  poor  fishermen 
who  are  in  debt  for  their  supplies  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  for  cash 
to  all  comers,  instead  of  having  only  half  a  dozen  merchants  to  deal 
with  1 — A.  I  know  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  issue  of  fishery  supplies,  that  whether  the  season  was 
good  or  bad,  the  fisherman  always  received  his  winter  supply,  and  snfiBi- 
cient  to  live  on. 
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Q.  Did  joa  hear  of  a  proolamation  by  Grovernor  Gower  on  that  sab- 
lect,  as  follows : 

Whereas  I  am  infbrmed  that  a  practice  has  prevailed  in  some  of  the  ontports  of  this 
iBhmd  among  the  merohants,  of  not  infiMnniiig  their  dealers  of  the  prioes  of  the  sap- 
pliea  advanced  for  the  seaaon,  or  the  prioes  they  will  allow  for  the  prodace,  until  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  planter's  voyage,  whereby  the  latter  are  exposed  to  great  im- 
I>ositions ;  the  merchants  are  hereby  required  to  make  known  to  thei^  dealers  before 
the  15th  day  of  Angnst,  in  every  year,  or  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the  prioes  of  provisions 
and  other  oommooitiee  sold  by  them,  and  the  prioes  they  will  give  lor  fish  and  oil,  and 
to  fix  a  sohednle  thereof  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  respective  stores;  and  in 
case  any  merchant  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  this  useful  injunction,  and  a  dispute 
shall  arise  between  him  and  any  dealer  respecting  the  prices  charged  on  such  mer- 
chant's account,  and  such  dispute  shall  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  the  same 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  Uweat  price  charged  for  such  goods  and  the  highmt 
prioe  given  for  fish  and  oil  by  any  o:ther  merchant  in  that  district  And  the  Judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  surrogates  and  magistrates,  are  hereby  strictly  ezgoined  in  all 
such  cases  to  govern  themselves  by  this  regulation. 

Given  under  my  hand,  September  12, 1805. 

£.  GOWEH. 

A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  yoa  are  prepared  to  tell  the  Oommission 
that  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Island  of  Newfoondland 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  for  cash  to  all  the  world  t — ^A.  Well,  of 
coarse,  trade  is  considered  to  be  mntnally  beneficial,  bat  in  this  case  it 
is  not 

Q.  Explain,  please.— A.  I  will  explain  it  in  this  way.  If  a  man  is 
Bopplying  and  catching  bait,  he  may  lose  more  than  double  what  he 
makes  by  doing  so ;  while  if  he  was  catching  fish  he  would  pat  very 
mach  more  money  in  his  pocket 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  In  whose  pocket  1 — A.  If  he  was  catching  fish  it  would  go  to  the 
merchant  to  his  credit,  but  if  he  gets  cash  he  generally  puts  it  in  his 
pocket  and  makes  a  very  bad  use  of  it 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Ton  are  a  merchant  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  are  there  in  St  John's  that  have  such  large 
amounts  of  capital  f  !N^ame  the  chief  houses. — A.  I  cannot  boast  of 
being  very  rich  myself.  Job  Brothers  &  Go.  is  a  large  and  exten- 
sive house ;  there  are  also  Walter  Grieve  &  Go.,  J.  &  W.  Stewart,  Baine, 
Johnstone  &  Go.,  P.  &  L.  Tessier,  and  Bowring  Brothers.  There  are 
several  others,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  number  exactly.  A  great 
many  wealthy  houses  are  there  established. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  an  evil  and  misfortune  that,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  these  poor  fellows  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  fish 
where  they  please,  for  money  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  had  better  be  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  merchants  of 
St  John's  f — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  asked  respecting  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
St  John's ;  are  there  not  merchants  also  established  at  Toulingaet  Tilt 
Gove,  Fogo,  Green's  Pond,  and  King's  Gove  and  Bonavista  f— A.'  Tee. 

Q.  And  at  Trinity  and  Gatalenat — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Harbor  Grace  !— A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  at  Brigus,  Garbonear,  St  John's,  Benews,  Ferryland,  and 
Fecmosef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  Placentia  Bay  and  Fortune  Bay ;  there  are  large  estab- 
lishments on  Fortune  Bay  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  away  between  that  and  Cape  Bay  f — ^A.  Yes.  At  Hermitage 
Bay,  Bargeo  Channel,  and  other  places* 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mercantile  establishments  are  dis- 
tribated  along  the  coast  between  Cape  Bay,  proceeding  eastward,  and 
Cape  Bace,  and  thence  northward  nntil  yon  come  to  Cape  John  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  yod  ever  hear  of  any  combination  among  all  these  merchants 
to  fix  the  price  of  fish  and  oil,  or  any  of  the  produce  of  the  coantry  t — 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Never  in  yonr  life  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  such  combination  ever  took  placet — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Conld  there  possibly  be  such  a  combination  f — A.  No.  It  conld 
not  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  combination  between  the  merchants  of 
two  adjacent  towns  to  fix  the  price  of  fish  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  of  produce  t — A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Harbor  Grace  and  St.  John's  arc,  I  believe,  the  two  principal 
towns  on  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  combination  existing  between  the  merchants 
of  these  two  towns  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  as  large  mercantile  establishments  in  Harbor  Grace  as 
there  are  in  St  John's  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  on  yonr  oath,  does  any  such  combination  as  a  matter  of 
fact  exist  f — A.  No  such  thing  has  any  existence  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
There  has  never  been  anything  of  the  sort  in  my  time,  during  the  last 
forty-five  years,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  St  John's,  as  in  all  other  places,  mercantile  men 
talk  over  the  state  of  the  markets  in  foreign  parts,  and  its  effect  on  the 
price  of  fish  and  other  things  in  foreign  markets,  and  name  their  prices, 
and  that  it  is  generally  understood  what  amount  will  be  credited  to  the 
dealers  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  dealers  do  sell  their  fish  to  others  for 
cash  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  that  they  are  indebted  to  the 
merchant  who  furnishes  their  supplies  t — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  transaction  one  of  daily  occurrence  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  the  merchants  say  to  the 
dealers,  *<  I  will  credit  you  so  much  for  your  fish,  and  if  you  can  get  more 
for  it  go  elsewhere  and  obtain  iff — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  frequently  go  elsewhere  and  get  it  1 — A.  They  do; 
J  have  known  several  such  instances  occur  within  the  last  year. 

Q.  And  does  there  exist  on  the  island  in  any  way  such  a  serfdom  as 
has  been  attempted  to  be  set  up  here  1 — ^A.  No }  such  a  thing  could  not 
be  done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  actions  are  taken  between  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  and  that  the  accounts  are  then  submitted  to  juries! 
Is  not  this  the  regular  mode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  merchants 
and  the  dealers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1805  I  believe,  f^om  what  we  learn  from  history,  that  those 
matters  were  settled  by  what  was  termed  surrogates  instead  of  juries  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  before  your  time  these  surrogates  were  done  away 
with  t — A.  Most  certainly.  There  were  no  surrogates  when  I  came  to 
this  country. 

Q.  And  during  your  knowledge  of  Newfoundland  for  over  forty-five 
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years  the  jary  system  has  been  in  existence! — A.  Yes;  this  has  been 
the  case  since  I  came  to  the  conntry. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  jories,  as  a  general  rule,  are  composed  of 
these  very  fishermen  and  dealers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  be  impossible  with  onr  present  jury  system  to  get  a 
jury  of  merchants  together  f — A.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  an  advertisement  or  notice— you 
have  never  seen  it  before  t — A.  Never. 

Mr.  Whitewat.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  and  by  me  ad- 
mitted before  this  Commission,  your  hooor,  that  as  regards  aoy  newspaper 
from  Newfoundland,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  admit  and  desirous  of 
admitting  it  here.  Any  notice  appearing  in  any  ne w8pai>er  of  Ne wfound- 
landy  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that  a  number  of  persons  living 
along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  have  built  icehouses  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  ice  to  the  Americans f — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  This  has  been  the  case  since  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into 
operation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  sell  this  ice  in  order  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion T — A.  They  do, 

Q.  And  these  persons  who  have  ice-houses  are  not  the  persons  who 
take  the  bait  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  can  easily  understand  how  Mr.  James  Tucker  could  ad- 
vertise that  there  was  a  quantity  of  bait  in  Conception  Bay  when  he  has 
an  ice-house  at  Broad  Cove  and  he  desires  to  dispose  of  ice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  ice  is  concerned,  it  is  a  profitable  trade — a 
limited  profitable  trade  to  Newfoundland  f— A.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I 
should  say  it  is. 

Q.  A  question  was  put  to  yon  to  the  effect  that  American  fiahermen 
had  no  right  to  land  upon  the  shore  to  haul  in  the  seines  for  herring  or 
caplinf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  such  rights,  I  believe,  by  the  treaty  nowj  they  do  it  at 
all  events! — A.  I  understood  that  the  treaty  did  not  go  as  far  as  that-- 
that  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  hauling  seines  on  land. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  f — A.  They  work  on  shore. 

Q.  Hauling  in  the  seines  on  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  haul  the  seines  in  on  shore,  and  at  other  times  they 
surround  the  fish  with  the  seines  and  take  out  the  fish  with  boats  f — A. 
Yes.  I  understand  they  have  not  the  right  to  land  for  that  purpose : 
1  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

Q.  An  impression  was  endeavored  to  be  made  with  regard  to  36,000 
acres  of  land  said  to  be  under  cultivation,  that  it  was  entirely  manured 
by  caplin  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  lierriug  also  used  with  caplin  f — A.  Yes ;  princi- 
pally caplin,  I  think. 

Q.  But  herring  aUo  ? — A.  Herring  also;  besides  there  are  other  ma- 
nures as  well.      ^ 

Q.  Lobsters  are  sometimes  used! — A.  Yes;  and  squids. 

Q.  Your  calculation  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  six 
barrels  of  fish  of  some  description  used  upon  the  land  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  altogether  caplin  ! — A.  No;  principally  caplin,  I  think. 

Q.  You  stated  that  occasionally  Newfoundlanders  lightly  salted  their 
bait  if  they  anticipated  a  long  trip  f — A.  Yes ;  when  taking  bait  to  the 
French. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  rare  occurrence  T — A.  Very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  The  usual  course  of  practice  is  to  take  the  bait  fresh,  convey  it  to 
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Saint  Pierre,  sell  it  to  the  French|  who  salt  it  and  ase  it  on  the  New- 
fonndland  Coast  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  abundance  of  bait  upon  the  coast ;  anch 
is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  bait  is  abnndant  on  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  what  is  the  effect,  supposing  in  any  partiealar  part  of  the 
coast  the  coves  are  swept  and  thrashed  of  a  large  quantity  of  bait,  apon 
the  fishery  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  T — A.  A  bad  eflldct,  I  should 
say ;  it  wonld  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Of  coarse,  by  driving  the  bait  oat  of  the  coves 
you  drive  the  fish  oat,  and  the  fish  woald  leave.  It  is  the  bait  which 
attracts  the  fish  and  brings  it  to  oar  shores. 

Q.  As  described  by  you  T — A.  Yes ;  there  cannot  be  a  question  about 
that. 

Q.  Between  Gape  Mary's,  you  say,  and  Fortune  Bay,  inclusive,  there 
is  always  an  abundance  of  herring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  Gape  Bace  northward  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
herring  t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  so  abundant  as  within  the  former  limits  f — A.  Not  for  a 
portion  of  the  ground.  From  Gape  Bace  to  Gape  Spear  they  may  not 
be  so  plenty.  But  go  north  from  that  again,  and  there  is  generally 
plenty  in  the  bays.  There  is  plenty  in  Gonception,  Trinity,  Bonavista 
Bays.  Bay  of  Notre  Dame  is  always  full  of  herring  at  the  time  I  have 
named. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  between  Gape  St.  Mary  and  Fortune  Bay, 
inclusive,  there  is  herring  iu  abundance  all  the  year  round  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  between  Gape  Bace  and  northward  from  that  as  far  as  Gape 
John,  there  is  an  abundanee  during  the  summer  season,  between  May 
and  December;  that  is  the  easel— A.  That  is  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  I  will  read  some  questions  and  answers  that  have  been  made  to 
them,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them  to  be  true  or 
not: 

Q.  Bat  it  is  not  neeeBsary  to  suppose  a  OMe  where  both  the  rival  hoiueB  behave  die- 
honestly,  and  the  man  too.  I  am  suppoeing  that  all  behave  honeetly.  Each  merchant 
must  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  and  most  hold  oat  snoh  indaoementa  as  are  proper. 
The  fisherman  does  not  want  to  cheat  anybody,  bat  only  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  and 
no  more  than  thatf — ^A.  I  do  no  see  that  it  woald  be  an  advantage  to  the  fisherman, 
for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  generally  fixed  for  the  whole  season,  and  every  mer- 
chant charges  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  the  thing. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  are  two  hoases  in  the  same  place  rivals,  they  woald  charge  the 
same  price  f — ^A.  They  would  not  compete  by  nnderselliug.  Their  only  competition 
would  be  in  securing  the  best  and  most  reliable  men. 

Q.  Is  that  true  f— A.  I  don't  think  they  consult  each  other,  but  there 
is  an  understanding. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  an  ^'understanding^'t — A.  That  is 
as  to  the  price  of  fish ;  it  is  never  binding  on  the  others.  You  find  the 
merchants  in  St.  John's  and  other  places  have  different  prices. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  that  the  principle  or  practice  which  prevails  pretty  largely  else* 
where,  of  trying  to  undersell,  does  not  apply  to  Newfoandland  f— A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent.  Neither  does  it  in  tne  purchase  of  the  produce,  for  they  all  meet  and  decide 
what  they  will  give.    They  fix  the  price. 

Q.  Is  that  true  1— A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  act  upon  the  fishermen,  do  they  f-^A.  They  decide 
what  prices  will  be  given. 
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Q.  Is  that  traet— A.  It  is  nat  trae. 

Q.  They  expect  all  the  merohants  to  oome  np  to  that?— A.  Well,  they  generally  do. 

Q,  Yoa  talked  aboat  this  particalar  sabject  with  Judge  Bennett, 
since  he  testified  t— A.  Not  since  he  testified.    We  hare  talked  aver^ 
matters  because  we  have  been  living  at  the  hotel  together,  bat  nothing^ 
more.    I  have  said  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  Newfoundland  would 
tell  you. 

Q.  You  contradict  the  answers  I  have  read  to  yout — A.  In  some 
particulars.  I  could  not  say  what  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  the 
island,  but  what  I  have  stated  is  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Saint  John's  to  Harbor  Grace! — A. 
Forty-five  miles, 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  any  part  of  Labrador  belong:*  to  Ne  wfoan  UaqiI  f — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  You  referred  to  quantities  of  fish  when  cured,  taken  by  certain 
Americans ;  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
curing  with  you  and  their  mode  of  curing  t — A.  Yes.  Our  mode  of  cur- 
ing is  thoroughly  drying  the  fish ;  it  requires  four  or  five  weeks :  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  weather,  but  not  less  than  four  weeks.  The 
American  fish  is  cured  in  two  or  three  days.  Their  fish  is  more  heavily 
salted  than  ours. 

Q.  Will  their  fish  keep  longer  than  yours  t— A.  It  will  not  keep  so 
long;  it  will  not  keep  in  a  warm  climate  at  all.  It  is  sent  away,  packed 
in  boxes,  into  the  interior  of  America,  whereas  we  pack  it  for  long  voy- 
agesy  and  it  has  to  be  dry  and  hard. 

No.  17. 

Jambs  Oliphant  Fbasbb,  50  years  of  age,  residing  at  Saint  John's, 
Newfonndhuid,  an  official  in  the  board  of  works  department,  Newfound- 
land, called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Question.  Have  you  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  f — A.  I  have  a  practical  knowledge. 

Q.  Whence  is  that  knowledge  derived  t — ^A.  From  having  served  my 
time  as  clerk  in  shop  and  office  in  my  early  years,  from  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  supplving  and  fishery  business  upward  of  twelve  years, 
and  from  general  ooservation. 

Q.  Did  your  connection  with  the  fishery  business  in  Newfoundland 
entail  on  you  frequent  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  Island  f — A.  Yes,  it 
did,  particularly  between  Placentia  and  Trinity  Bays,  and  of  late  years 
to  portions  of  the  coast  between  Gape  Bay  and  Bay  of  Notre  Dame. 

Q.  That  is  from  Gape  Bay  to  Gape  Bace,  thence  t^  Notre  Dame  Bay  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  parties  reside  who  prosecute  the  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  t — A.  They  reside  all  along  the  coast  in  the  various 
inlets  and  harbors  and  coves,  in  small  communities,  small  settlements. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  from  the  shore  is  the  fishery  prosecuted  t — 
A.  It  is  prosecuted  generally  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore ; 
never  over  three  miles,  excepting  in  very  rare  instances,  where  a  small 
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fishery  is  carried  ou  on  banks  off  Gape  Ballard,  Dear  Gape  Race,  and 
Mistaken  Point,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Saint  Pierre.    I  forget  the  name  of  the  bank. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  the  people 

^of  Newfoundland  between  Eamea  Islands  and  Qairpon  ontside  what  may 

be  termed  the  three-mile  limit  t — A.  A  very  small  fractional  part  is 

taken — I  am  certain  not  more  than  6,000  to  8,000  quintals — oatside  the 

three  miles,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  or  ever  heard. 

Q.  Then  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  as  practiced  by  Newfoandland- 
ers,  is  an  inshore  fishery  t — A.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  bank  or  deep-sea  fishery  T — A. 
Not  a  practical  knowledge. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  prosecuted  since  your  day  in  Newfoundland  ? — A. 
It  bas  not  been  prosecuted  by  Newfoundlanders  for  upwards  of  35 
years  I  know,  except  this  year,  when  six  vessels  were  fitted  out,  and 
last  year  when  four  were  fitted  out.  That  fishery  has  been  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  French,  and  a  very  small  number  from 
Nova  Scotia.  It  was  formerly  prosecuted  extensively  by  Newfoond- 
landers. 

Q.  Upwards  of  35  years  ago  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  from  the  west  coast  of  England  ! — ^A.  Yes, 
so  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  inshore  fishery  of  which  you  have  spoken  as  being 
prosecuted  by  Newfoundlanders,  with  what  appliances  and  in  what  way 
is  it  carried  on  ? — A.  It  is  prosecuted  with  jigs,  hook  and  line,  cod 
seines,  bnltows,  and  cod  nets.    I  think  that  embraces  the  appliances. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  cod  fishery. — A.  Yes,  the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  The  nets  are  set  off  from  the  shore  t — A.  The  cod  seine  is  also  a 
net.  The  cod  net  is  set  in  and  out  from  the  shore.  The  fish  mesh  in  it 
as  they  traverse  the  shore. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  cod  seine  used  ! — A.  The  cod 
seine  is  used  during  the  presence  of  caplin  on  the  coast — during  what  we 
call  the  caplin  school — when  the  fish  are  attracted  to  the  shore,  and  are 
very  abundant.  The  cod  seine  is  used  to  inclose  them,  and  they  are 
taken  from  such  seines  into  skiffs. 

Q.  Supposing  caplin  to  have  been  much  disturbed  on  the  coast,  coald 
the  cod  seine  be  much  used  to  advantage,  or  are  the  codfish  disturbed 
also! — A.  The  cod  seine  is  not  used  then.  The  fish  go  into  deep  water. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  cod  seine  can  then  be  used. 

Q.  The  cod  seine  is  only  used  during  the  presence  of  the  caplin 
school,  and  is  a  great  advantage  when  caplin  is  quite  close  in  along  the 
shore  ? — A.  Yes,  and  the  fish  attracted  to  it. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  herring,  caplin,  and  squid  are  the  bait  ased  by 
Newfoundlanders  ! — A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  When  does  herring  come  in  to  the  eastern  coast  ? — A.  It  strikes 
in  between  Cape  Kace  and  northward.  We  count  upon  it  coming  in 
April  and  it  continues  there  till  well  on  in  December. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  eastern  coast  f — A.  On  the  coast  between  St.  Mary'* 
Bay  and  from  that  north. 

Q.  From  Cape  Race  north  to  Quirpon  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  strikes  in  in  April  and  cx)ntiuues  to  December? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  there  is  abundance  of  herring! — A.  Abundance 
of  herring.  In  Placentia  and  St.  Mark's  Bays  it  is  to  be  had  in  great 
abundance  in  the  spring,  but  the  great  home  of  the  herring  is  cert^iiuly 
Fortune  Bay,  where  it  is  to  be  had  in  immense  quantities  during  the 
whole  winter. 
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Q.  Herring  is  the  bait  first  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  spring  t— A. 
It  is. 

Q.  And  then  caplin  come  in  aboat  when? — ^A.  From  5th  to  15th  Jane. 

Q.  Gontinaing  till  whent — A.  Daring  five  or  six  weeks,  sometimes 
longer ;  bat  tbat  is  the  caplin  season. 

Q.  Sqaid  come  aboat  when  I — A.  Aboat  15th  to  20th  Jaly. 

Q.  And  coutinae  till  whent — A.  Sometimes  till  November — the  sqaid 
season  lasts  till  November — bat  generally  to  the  end  of  October. 

Q.  So  there  is  always  a  safficiency  of  bait  on  the  coast  t — A.  There  is 
always  snfiicient  bait  on  the  coast. 

Q.  In  what  craft  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  by  the  Newfoandlanders  t 
— ^A.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  pants  with  two  hands,  in  cod-seine  skiffs, 
which  attend  on  cod-seiners,  in  small  jacks  carrying  from  5  to  10  quin- 
tals, partially  decked ;  and  in  large  boats,  decked,  of  from  15  to  35  tons. 

Q.  Will  yoa  describe  where  these  several  classes  of  craft  respectively 
fish  t — A.  The  smaller  class  fish  near  the  shore.  The  cod-seiners  very 
often  fish  among  the  small  craft.  The  small  description  of  jacks  fish 
pretty  mach  on  the  same  groand,  bat  sometimes  start  a  little  oat.  The 
large  craft  are  enabled  to  follow  the  fish  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
it  may  be  most  abandant.    They  all  fish  pretty  mach  on  the  same  groand. 

Q.  Gould  yoa  give  the  Gommissioners  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
number  of  the  different  classes  of  boats — the  number  in  each  class  I — A. 
It  woald  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  smaller  boats  assist  the  larger  boats,  and  enable  them  to  work 
the  voyage,  by  setting  out  nets,  procuring  bait,  obtaining  wood  and  wa- 
ter, transporting  stores  from  the  shore  to  the  vessels,  and  so  on.  I  could 
not  give  you  an  estimate. 

Q.  Do  the  large  craft  you  have  spoken  of  go  down  to  the  Labrador 
coast  to  fish  ? — A.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  do. 

Q.  They  prosecute  the  fishery  for  a  short  time  in  Newfouadland  and 
then  go  down  to  Labrador! — ^A.  They  do.  They  catch  a  portion  of  the 
early  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  in  which  case  they  land  the  New^ 
foundland-caught  fish,  and  leave  them  to  be  made  during  their  absence 
on  Labrador. 

Q.  By  the  census  return,  which  has  been  put  in,  I  see  there  are  14,653 
termed  large  boats,  from  4  to  15  quintals;  are  these  what  yoa  term 
punts  T — ^A.  They  are  punts,  cod-seine  skiffs,  and  the  small  description 
of  jacks. 

Q.  These  are  all  engaged  in  the  cod-fishing  I — ^A.  They  are,  as  I  have 
stated. 

Q.  Some  in  attendance  upon  other  boats  t — A.  Yes ;  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  in  attendance  upon  larger  t>oats. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  United  States  codfish  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  island  of  Newfoundland  t — A.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 
been.  I  learn  it  from  personal  observation.  I  have  seen  fish  landed, 
and  been  informed  generally  by  American  captains  that  they  do  now 
sell  their  small  fish  in  ports  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Are  yoa  aware,  from  your  own  knowledge  or  information,  as  to 
what  has  been  obtained  by  them  for  the  small  fish  I — A.  The  prices,  as 
stated  to  me  by  American  captains  and  purchasers  in  Newfoandland, 
range  from  Is.  to  lis.  per  quintal  of  112  pounds. 

Q.  Those  small  fish  heretofore  were  thrown  overboard  ! — A.  So  Ameri- 
can captains  informed  me.  They  threw  overboard  all  fish  under  28 
inches  in  length  as  taken  from  the  water,  and  22  inches  as  split. 

Q.  Have  any  American  captains  informed  you  as  to  the  quantity  of 
small  fish  heretofore  thrown  overboard  by  them  T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  have  they  said  to  you  ! — A.  A  namber  of  American  captains 
gave  me  their  ideas  and  sentiments.  I  think  an  average  of  about  250 
quintals  for  every  two  trips  made  by  bankers  would  be  abont  the  quan- 
tity they  gave  me  to  understand  wouid  be  thrown  overboard.  An  aver- 
age of  260  quintals  for  every  two  sohooner  loads. 

Q.  Two  cod-fishing  voyages  ! — A.  Yes,  two  loads. 

Q.  That  would  be  125  quintals  a  voyage  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  from  any  source  whatever,  and,  if  so,  from  what  source, 
any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  American  bankers  this  year  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  deep  sea  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  9 — A. 
The  only  knowledge  I  have  on  that  question  is  that  I  derive  from  two 
sources — ^from  our  own  people  resident  on  the  coast  and  from  American 
captains.  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  from  the  information  obtained 
from  our  people,  that  there  are  500  of  these  vessels  baiting  ou  our  shore. 
I  assert  on  the  information  of  American  captains,  one  particularly;  I 
will  only  quote  him. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — ^A.  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Caroline,  belonging 
to  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  did  he  state  to  you ! — A.  He  gave  me  particulars  of  the 
places  where  the  vessels  were  fitted  out,  American  bankers. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  information  he  gave  you  on  this  sub- 
ject.— A.  He  told  me  there  were  from  Gloucester,  700  vessels ;  Beverley, 
75;  Marblehead,  30 ;  Plymouth  and  Kingston,  30;  Provincetown,  200; 
from  Dartmouth,  Eastport,  Portland,  and  Booth  Bay  he  could  not  telL 
The  whole  number  he  gave  was  1,035.  He  felt  sure,  he  said,  that  three- 
fourths  of  those  vessels  all  fish  upon  the  Banks  ofP  Newfoundland,  and 
bait  on  our  coast. 

Q.  He  informed  you  that  three-fourths  of  those  vessels  fished  on  the 
Banks  off  Newfoundland  and  in  our  bays  and  coves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  recently,  and  during  this  summer's  fishing  season,  visited 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  other  than  St.  John's  T — A. 
I  have,  recently,  between  Cape  Bace,  New  Harbor,  and  Trinity  Bay,  and 
before  that  between  Bamea  Islands  and  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  American  fishing-vessels  during  the  summer  on 
our  coast  and  in  the  coves  and  harbors  f — ^A.  I  did  this  summer,  almost 
everywhere  I  went,  in  great  numbers. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? — ^A.  A  number  of  them  were  at  anchor  in 
little  coves  and  harbors,  a  number  were  under  sail  coming  in  and  going 
out,  and  obtaining  fresh  bait  and  ice. 
.    Q.  How  did  they  .obtain  the  ice  f — ^A.  They  purchased  it. 

Q.  From  the  Newfoundlanders  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  obtain  bait f— A.  They  obtained  it  partly  by  pur- 
chasing it  from  our  people  and  partly  by  catching  it  themselves. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  information  went,  and  your  own  observation,  would 
they  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  bait  ? — A.  O,  yes.  Captains  informed 
me  they  obtained  a  good  supply  of  bait. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  regards  the  effect  of  supplying 
bait  to  Americans,  as  you  have  described,  upon  the  coastal  fishery  of 
Newfoundland  ! — ^A.  Yes,  I  have.  Its  effect  is  very  injurious ;  I  have 
no  doubt  upon  that  question.  To  drive  the  bait  away  from  the  small 
coves  resorted  to  by  our  small  fishermen  makes  codfish  scarce  there,  and 
they  cannot  follow  it.  When  the  bait  leaves  the  shore,  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  fish  will  leave  it  also.  So  these  fishermen  are  in  great  straits, 
very  often  waiting  day  after  day  for  a  supply  of  bait  to  renew  the  fish- 
ery. 
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Q.  Then  the  effect  would  be  that  the  driving  away  of  the  bait  or  dis- 
torbing  of  the  bait  wonld  cause  a  variation  in  the  fishery,  that  instead 
of  a  continuous  fishery  there  would  be  a  variable  fishery! — A.  Certainly. 
The  codfish  would  leave  the  coast,  or  little  harbors  and  places  where 
our  men  are  accustomed  to  fish,  and  would  not  return  for  a  few  days, 
not  until  the  bait  returned. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  Newfoundlanders  to  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  bait  to  American  fishermen — a  real,  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  the  colony  ? — ^A.  Traffic  is  generally  profitable  on  both  sides, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  so  ;  the  benefits  are  almost  wholly  on  one  side. 

Q.  How  is  that! — ^A.  Those  engaged  in  collecting  bait  for  the  Ameri- 
cans lose  more  than  they  get  for  the  little  bait  they  sell  to  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  If  they  were  to  follow  their  usual  vocations  of 
the  fishery  I  am  quite  certain  tbey  would  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
value  by  pursuing  the  cod  fishery  than  the  little  they  get  from  their 
dealings  with  the  Americans  in  bait.  It  is  an  absolute  nonentity  to  our 
fishery,  except  for  the  injury  it  does. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  you  think  that  the  sale  of  bait  to  American 
fishermen  and  their  taking  bait  on  the  coast  are  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  fisheries  generally  f — A.  I  am  very  well  convinced  upon  that 
point.  If  it  is  detrimental  to  the  fisheries  it  is  also  detrimental  to  the 
fishermen. 

Q.  According  to  Gaptain  Campbell  it  would  appear  threefonrths  of 
that  1,000  American  fishing- vessels  fish  on  the  banks,  bait  on  our  shores 
and  land  codfish  there,  250  quintals  for  two  trips;  have  you  figured  up 
the  amount  that  wonld  make  in  a  season  of  small  fish  sold  by  Americans 
to  our  people!— A.  175,000  quintals,  say  for  700  vessels,  at  $2,  equal  to 
$350,000. 

Q.  Tbat  is  according  to  Gaptain  Campbell's  statement,  that  250 
quintals  of  small  fish  would  be  caught,  probably,  upon  every  two  bank- 
trips  f — A.  It  is  upon  information  derived  from  Captain  Campbell  and 
other  American  bankers. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  quantity  of  fish  is  sold  on  the  coast 
now,  from  your  own  information  f — A.  I  cannot  say  it  is,  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  American  captains  intend  to  sell  it  hereafter  instead 
of  throwing  it  away. 

Q.  Have  you  been  informed,  also,  that  they  do  sell  it  now  ! — A.  I 
have  been  informed  they  do  sell  a  large  portion.  I  cannot  tell  what 
quantity. 

Q.  Have  you  from  American  captains  received  at  any  time  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  advantages  or  benefits  of  their  being  able  to  bait  upon 
the  Newfoundland  shores  ? — A.  Yes;  masters  of  American  vessels  have 
informed  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  the  bank  fishery  now 
if  deprived  of  facilities  to  bait  on  the  Newfoundland  coast ;  that  formerly 
they  could  depend  on  a  limited  supply  of  fresh  squid  on  the  banks,  but 
in  later  years — ^latterly — it  was  unreliable,  and  it  was  not  to  be  had. 

Q.  Formerly  they  could  rely  on  getting  a  certain  quantity  of  squid  on 
the  banks,  but  not  so  in  late  years? — A.  Not  so  in  later  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  information  derived  from  American  captains 
as  to  what  substitute  they  used  upon  the  banks  for  the  bait  of  herring, 
squid,  or  caplin  f — ^A.  Yes ;  American  captains  informed  me  they  used 
clams  and  pogies,  and  what  they  call  shack. 

Q.  What  is  shack  T— A.  They  explained  further  that  shack  was  cod 
roe  and  halibut.    That  that  was  the  bait  they  formerly  used,  but  this 
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bait  woald  not  catch  fish  as  fresh  bait  woald.  We  know  that  is  true. 
Salt  bait  will  not  catch  fish  equally  as  well  as  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Was  the  shack  salted  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  yoa  took  a  number  of  affidavits  from  various  parties 
along  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
iect ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  your  services  retained  by  the  government  in  Newfoond- 
land  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  between 
Bamea  Islands  and  Bonavista  Bay  T — A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  from  the  people  t — A.  Yes, 
with  respect  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  a  great  number  of  coves  and  settlements  and  parties 
between  these  two  points  to  which  you  have  referred  I — A.  A  great 
number. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  number  of  depositions  from  them  ? — A.  A  oonsid< 
erable  number  of  depositions. 

Q.  Some  in  each  cove? — A.  I  cannot  say  I  visited  every  settlem^it 

Q.  Generally  along  the  coast? — A.  Generally  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Were  these  depositions  the  result  of  questions  put  by  yoa  f — A* 
Yes ;  they  were  answers  given  to  questions  I  put. 

Q.  Any  prompting  on  your  part  as  regards  taking  the  depositions  f — 
A.  I  did  not  prompt. 

Q.  Why? — A.  The  people  did  not  require  to  be  prompted.  They 
were  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  I  was,  and  as  ready  to  give 
information  as  I  was  to  receive  it. 

Q.  Then  these  depositions  contain  the  simple  statements  of  those  par- 
ties in  reply  to  questions  put  by  you? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Newfoundland  f — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  several  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  now  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  coantry 
generally? — A.  I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  from  the  customs  returns  and  general 
statistical  information  available  to  you  of  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  by 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  between  Bamea  Islands,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  Quirpon,  on  the  northeast  point? — A.  I  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  on  that  coast  is  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  quin- 
tals per  annum. 

Q.  Judge  Bennett  has  stated  that  he  considers  about  15,000  men  are 
employed  in  taking  that  fish? — A.  He  has  come  pretty  near  the  mark, 
I  think.  I  have  gone  carefully  into  the  statistics  with  regard  to  popu- 
lation, and  I  find  15,500  odd  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  cod  fishery 
between  these  points. 

Q.  That  is,  in  taking  fish  ? — A.  In  catching  fish ;  15,524, 1  think,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  number  engaged. 

Q.  You  have  calculated  it  most  carefully  ? — A.  I  have  taken  the  cen- 
sus return  and  I  find  the  number  oi  fishermen  catching  codfish  in  New- 
foundland between  Eamea  Island  and  Quirpon  as  follows : 

District  Barges  and  L.Poile 910 

Fortune  Bay 1,134 

Burin 1,707 

Placentia,  St.Mary's ^ 2,956 

Ferryland 1,608 

Twilingrate  Fogo 1,165 
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District  Bonavlsta 1,463 

Trinitj 1,484 

Bay  de  Verde 844 

Harbor  Grace 333 

Port  de  Grace 668 

Harbor  Main 613 

St.John*8Ea8t 80 

St.  John's  We«t 565 

15,524 

That  is  pretty  nearly  a  reflex  of  the  men  fishing  on  the  shore  of  each 
district  in  the  island. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Do  the  same  men  cure  the  fish  t — A.  The  catchers  do  not  care  the 
flsh. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  There  is  a  large  number  of  other  people  engaged  in  caring  the 
fish  f — ^A.  A  large  nnmber. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  quantity  of  fish  is  taken  on 
the  Labrador  coast  on  an  average  t — A.  I  believe  that  the  annual  catch 
in  Labrador,  taking  one  year  with  another,  is  about  400,000  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  engaged  there  in  catching  fish  f — A.  About 
8,500  in  catching  fish  on  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  Some  fish  for  a  little  time  in  Newfoundland  and  then  go  down  to 
Labrador  to  fish  during  the  rest  of  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  leave  New- 
foandland  for  the  Labrador  fishery  every  year  t — A.  I  could  not  make 
up  any  statement,  because  it  occasionally  happens  that  whole  house- 
holds go  down  with  the  heads  of  families — shut  up  their  dwellings  on 
the  shore  and  go  down  to  Labrador  to  spend  the  summer — the  whole 
family  in  many  cases.  In  addition  to  these  a  large  number  are  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fish — coopers  and  servants  to  work  the  fish- 
ery.   I  could  not  state  the  number. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  about  $1,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
is  consumed  by  the  people  on  the  coast  of  fish  and  fish  products }  what 
is  year  opinion  t — A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  over  and  above  that  t — A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  that  is  consumed.  I  conclude  there  are  180,000  quintals  of  cod- 
fish used,  which,  at  $4  per  quintal,  would  amount  to  $720,000.  I  con- 
clade  that  150,000  barrels  of  herring  are  used,  which,  at  $1  per  barrel, 
would  amount  to  $150,000.  For  bait,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large 
quantity  used,  and  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  believe  there  are  $165,000 
worth  used.  That  is  a  total  of  $1,035,000.  I  think  it  is  very  correctly 
stated. 

Q.  This  estimate  is  made  up  after  careful  consideration  and  observa- 
tion, and  haling  due  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  surround- 
ing circumstances  t — A.  Yes :  it  has  been  so  made  up. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  the  Washington  Treaty  came  into  efifect  in  New- 
foundland, so  far  as  admitting  the  United  States  to  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  her  by  the  treaty  ? — A.  It  came  into  operation  in  July,  187 1, 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

Q.  When  was  it  accepted  and  proclaimed  in  Newfoundland  f — A.  I 
am  not  quite  certain ;  in  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  Then  between  July,  1871  and  1873,  or  1874,  Americans  enjoyed  the 
privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty,  but  Newfoundland  did 
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not! — A.  That  is  the  case;  Ist  Jane.  1874^  I  thiuk  is  the  time  the 
treaty  was  proclaimed  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duties  in  that  period, 
imposed  upon  Newfoundland  imports  into  the  United  States  as  regards 
articles  now  free  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ! — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  which  shows  the  amount. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it! — A.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Duties  on  exports^  the  produce  of  the  fisheries^  to  the  United  States. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Total. 

Duty. 

▲mnef 
duly. 

Drycodftth 

Cove  fish  ......... 

4367 

DoUs, 
17470 

8544 

DoV». 
34176 

Qtls, 

9544 

20 

035 

25114 
28 
108 

1848 
405 
227 

DolU. 

42194 

30 

10795 

75342 
196 
108 

3696 

1620 

32060 

Qtls 
4500 
300 
410 

4600 

DolU. 

21372 

510 

6154 

13800 

26965  lbs. 

160  brls 

4245  brU. 

65298 
680 
16680  lbs. 

86961  lbs. 
3222  brls. 
147715 

SOo.  p.  100  Iba. 
11.50  p«r  bri. 
$3.00 

11.00 
$2.00 
50c.  per  100. 

50e.  per  100. 
$1.50  per  brt. 
20pereent. 

$13«BS.9B 

MLM 

Salmon  (tierces)  . . 
Herrings,  pickled 

(barrels) 

Mackerel 

711 

16931 
408 
30 

11724 

47794 

3664 

30 

1074 

19653 
244 
279 

17184 

58957 
1952 
279 

1S73&0B 

ffiSMLOO 
13601 00 

Tongues,  sounds.. 
Halibni 

90&Q» 

205 
369 
238 

411 

2956 

38200 

434.  «D 

Trout 

193 
8774 

1544 
29575 

1885 
342 

15080 
47880 

4833.00 

God  oil  (tons) 

Cod  roes  (barrels). 

Refined  oil 

Blubber 

»54a09 

46 
5 

9200 
80 

198 
11 

39600 
176 

159 

32595 

20! 

1 

4780 
16 

86175 
872 

40pereent. 
20  per  cent. 

a447QLM 
S4.4fr 

1981SSS0 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  to  this  Commission  an  approximate  estiaiate 
of  the  value  of  the  bait  obtained  by  the  American  Bank  fishermea  from 
the  Newfoundland  shore  ? — A.  I  estimate  that  there  are  about  500  ves- 
sels. I  would  not  say  the  700,  as  enumerated  by  some  American  cap- 
tains, because  that  is  speculative,  but  I  think  there  are  certainly  500^ 
and  I  estimate  200  barrels  to  a  vessel.  The  pay  averages  $20  for  the 
iirst  baiting,  and  from  $15  to  $20  for  the  subsequent  ones.  The  last  is 
perhaps  $25.  Well,  on  the  average  those  vessels  pay  $80  during  the 
season  for  their  bait.  That  is  $80  for  each  vessel.  Five  hundred  ves- 
sels at  $80  give  you  $40,000. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  bait  for  Jthe 
season? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  That  is  for  the  Bank  fishing?— A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  Now,  what  would  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bait  cost,  supposing 
it  was  brought  by  the  American  fishermen  from  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Dana.  Is  that  without  reference  to  its  value  in  the  market  or  its 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Whitewat.  I  am  assuming  the  same  quantity,  quality,  and  de- 
scription. 

Witness.  As  to  the  quantity,  I  can  speak.  The  same  quantity,  I  am 
informed  by  American  .captains,  would  cost  an  average  of  $6.00  per 
barrel.  That  would  be  $600,000  it  would  cost  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  equal  to  $600,000  per  annum  that  they  would  pay  for  the  same 
quantity  of  bait  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  According  to  your  estimate,  it  is  $40,000  now  ? — A.  That  is  whal 
I  believe. 

Q.  Now  state  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  bait  they 
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would  get.  What  bait  would  they  get  on  American  ooastt — A.  They 
would  get  salt  bait.    In  Newfoundland  they  would  get  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  baits  f — A.  As  re- 
gards whatt 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  them  as  to  carrying  on  the 
fishery  I — A.  There  would  be  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  salt 
and  the  fresh  bait.  The  codfish  will  not  eat  the  salt  bait  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fresh.  This  was  ascertained  time  after  time  by  our  peo- 
ple, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  using  the  salt  bait,  they  would  catch 
less  fish. 

Q.  Wei],  now,  are  yon  aware  as  to  whether  all  those  American  ves- 
sels which  come  upon  the  coast  for  bait  enter  at  the  custom-houses  or 
not,  or  do  they  all  pay  light  dues  or  nott — A.  I  am  well  informed  that 
they  do  not  all  enter  at  the  custom-houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
not  do  so  where  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  great  majority  of  them  pay  light-dues, 
or  are  you  aware  of  the  fact?— A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Americans  that  visit  the  coast  for  bait  do  not  pay 
light-dues,  do  not  call  at  the  custom-houses,  and  do  not  enter  their  cod- 
fish, but  keep  away  from  the  customhouses  as  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  Well,  having  been  connected  with  the  fisheries,  have  you  made  up 
any  estimates  as  regards  the  profits  of  the  businesst — A.  I  have  not 
made  up  any  estimate.  I  am  pretty  well  informed  what  the  profits  have 
been  in  the  past.  I  kept  a  number  of  boats  and  supplied  them  in  full. 
The  result  of  those  boats'  fishing  was  generally  that  one  third  of  the 
catch  was  profits.  We  would  consider  ourselves  very  badly  off  if  opera- 
tions did  not  leave  thirtvthree  and  one-third  per  cent,  clear  of  all  ex- 
I>enses. 

Q.  And  you  have  carried  on  the  fisheries  in  every  way,  with  every 
description  of  craft  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  I  believe  Mr.  Munn  swore  to  an  affidavit  before  you  relative  to 
the  fishery,  and  exhibiting  the  profits  t — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Munn  is  carrying  on  a  very  large  business  in  Newfound- 
land t — A.  Tes ;  in  Harbor  Orace,  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest. 
I  think  the  largest. 

Q.  That  statement  of  his  was  sworn  to  before  you  T — A.  Yes ;  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  And  have  you  investigated  it  thoroughly  with  him  ! — A.  I  have 
examined  it  very  carefully. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  with  him  in  that  statement  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  the 
statement  is  exactly  what  it  was  represented  in  his  books.  He  made  it 
up  ftt>m  his  books. 

Q.  He  made  it  up  from  actual  accounts? — ^A.  Yes ;  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  the  principal  markets  for  Newfoundland  codfish  ? — 
A.  Brazil  is  the  principal  market.  Fully  one-fourth  of  the  whole  catch 
goes  there ;  of  our  whole  catch  of  shore  fish,  that  is  between  the  points 
you  have  alluded  to  to-day,  between  Cape  Bay  and  Bameau. 

Q.  Would  you  say  from  Cape  Bay  to  Quirpon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  one  fourth  goes  to  Brazil,  that  is  of  your  best  cured  fish. 
What  other  markets  have  you  ? — A.  We  have  the  Mediterranean  mar- 
kets for  our  bulk  fish,  Britain  for  our  bulk  fish,  and  the  West  Indies, 
British  and  foreign,  for  our  lower  grades  of  fish. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  You  spoke  of  the  caplin  coming  in  at  certain  five  or  six  weeks  of 
the  season.    Gould  you  inform  me  why  the  caplin  come  in  t    Do  they 
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come  to  spawn  or  what  is  the  caase  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  to  spawn.  I  believe 
so.  I  have  seen  their  spawn  in  great  quantities  mixed  with  sand  on 
the  sea-shore.  Generally  yon  find  the  spawn  very  abandant  on  the 
shore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  forget  whether  you  told  us  you  were  a  native  f — A.  I  did  not  tell 
you.    I  am  not  a  native. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  You  came  to  Newfoundland  at  what  age  f — A.  I  came  there  very 
young.    I  was  about  14, 1  think. 

Q.  And  you  went  into  some  place  of  business  ! — A.  Yes,  I  went  into 
the  office  of  a  merchant  in  Saint  John's. 

Q.  What  merchant ! — A.  John  Stuart. 

Q.  Of  what  firm  !— A.  Of  the  firm  of  Rennie,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Q.  Is  that  firm  in  existence! — A.  >/o. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  remain  a  clerk  there  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  years. 

Q.  Give  UR  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect — A.  I  think  I  was  in  the 
office  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  doing  ! — A.  I  was  keeping  the  books. 

Q.  What  business  was  the  firm  doing  f — A.  It  was  largely  engaged  in 
supplying  for  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Did  they  own  boats  themselves! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  employed  men  and  supplied  stores  ! — A.  Yes,  they  sup- 
plied stores. 

Q.  Did  they  employ  men  themselves  ! — A.  The  men  were  shipped  in 
their  office  to  prosecute  the  fisheries.  We  had  our  regular  shipping-pa- 
pers drawn  out. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  shipping-office  or  merely  ship  the  men  they  em- 
ployed!— A.  They  had  no  shipping-office ;  it  is  all  done  in  the  merchants' 
offices. 

Q.  He  shipi)ed  them  himself! — A.  Well,  he  did  so  for  his  large  deal- 
ers. The  large  dealers  would  represent  him  in  selecting  men,  and  he 
would  bring  them  into  the  office  and  they  would  be  shipped. 

Q.  They  would  be  engaged  to  fish  for  the  season  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  was  it  for  the  half  year ! — A.  It  was  for  the  season, 
which  differs  in  different  places 

Q.  How  was  he  shipped  ! — A.  A  man  was  generally  shipped  to  the 
master  of  the  boat,  not  naming  the  boat,  but  naming  the  master. 

Q.  And  he  was  bound  by  the  contract  to  prosecute  this  business  until 
October,  though  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  master  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.    It  is  a  question  of  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  it  read  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  paid ! — A.  The  account  was  made  up  in  the 
office  and  the  balance  struck  by  the  accountant,  and  they  would  be  paid 
by  the  firm  of  Eenuie,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Q.  And  you  also  supplied  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  supplied  them  with  the  outfit  to  prosecute  the  fisheries,  and 
you  also  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  families, 
didn't  you  ! — A.  Well,  that  was  optional.  They  did  not  always  get 
what  they  required  in  that  way,  but  there  were  very  liberal  advances 
made. 

Q.  You  mean  of  the  necessaries  of  life ! — A.  Sometimes,  and  some- 
times the  men  would  be  young  men  and  would  not  require  it. 
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Q.  Well,  Id  this  case,  who  owned  the  boats  f — A.  The  planters  owned 
the  boats. 

Q.  That  is,  your  dealers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  firm  of  Benuie,  Stuart  &  Go.? — A.  No;  they 
were  the  merchants. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  that  were  hired  did  not  own  the  boats! — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  the  middlemen  that  owned  the  boats  and  that  engaged 
the  crew  ontside  and  bronght  them-  into  the  office  of  the  merchant  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  middleman  who  owned  the  boats  and  would  en- 
gage the  crew.    Who  paid  him  for  the  boats? — A.  Whom  f 

Q.  The  middleman. — A.  I  do  not  think  he  required  pay  for  the  boat. 
That  question  does  not  appear  to  me  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  beg  you  will  understand  that  you  are  not  to  determine 
whether  a  question  is  proper  to  be  put  or  not. 

Witness.  I  want  merely  to  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Dana.  If  you  will  answer  directly,  without  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  answer,  we  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better.  Now 
jou  say  the  boats  are  owned  by  the  middleman  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  he  goes  by  ?  What  do  they  call  him  on  the 
island  t — A.  They  call  him  a  planter. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  the  planter  get  paid  for  the  use  of  his  boat! — A. 
He  gets  half  the  catch  of  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Does  he  go  with  them  f — ^A.  Sometimes  he  does  and  sometimes  he 
does  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  f — A.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. It  makes  him  a  sharesman  if  he  goes,  to  the  extent  of  half  his 
catch. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  go  with  them  he  gets  half  the  catch  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  seines  f — A.  He  furnishes  them. 

Q.  And  does  half  the  catch  cover  all  he  furnishes  T — A.  Yes }  it  is 
supposed  to  cover  all  he  furnishes. 

Q.  That  is  the  boat  and  seine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  furnish  provisions  ? — A.  He  does— all  the  provisions  for 
the  voyage. 

Q.  You  mean  all  the  consumable  provisions,  what  they  eat  and 
drink? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  lines  and  all  that  ? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  sell  to  the  middleman  ?  These  planters,  did  you  and 
other  like  firms  sell  to  them  the  provisions  for  the  voyage  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  how  were  the  men  paid  that  came  in  and  shipped — the  men 
that  were  brought  in  by  the  planter  and  shipped  ?— A.  They  were  paid 
one-half  their  fish,  that  is  one-half  their  catch.  If  there  were  seven  men 
in  the  boat,  each  man  got  one-fourteenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lish. 

Q.  Was  everything  furnished  to  them  ? — A.  Everything  for  working 
the  boat  Their  own  wearing-gear  would  of  course  be  paid  for  by  them- 
selves. 

Q.  But  the  eatables,  the  diet,  all  that  was  furnished  by  the  middle- 
man ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  One-half  of  the  catch  you  say  belonged  to  them  ? — A.  One-half 
their  catch  belonged  to  them. 

Q.  Was  each  man's  catch  counted  separately  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes 
they  cut  their  tails.  In  that  case  each  man  takes  half  what  he  himself 
catches. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  throw  all  together,  or  two  or  three  do  so  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  But  the  result  is  the  same,  that  the  crew  get  ooe-half  and  the  other 
half  goes  to  the  middleman  or  the  boat  owner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  sold  to  these  fishermen  their  provisions,  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  their  families,  while  they  were  gone,  didn't  yon  t — A.  To  a 
limited  extent  that  is  true,  but  the  planter  generally  took  charge  of  that 
part. 

Q.  How  do  yon  mean  t — A.  He  superintended  it. 

Q.  That  is,  he  bought  it  from  the  firm  f — ^A.  Sometimes  he  wonld  have 
it  himself.  There  would  be  sometimes  traders  doing  business  apart  from 
the  boats,  and  owning  the  boats. 

Q.  Suppose  the  planter  does  not  keep  a  shop  f — A.  Then  it  is  bought 
from  the  merchants;  sometimes  it  is  charged  to  the  planter  and  some- 
times to  the  men. 

Q.  It  was  all  credit! — A.  For  the  most  part  it  was  credit. 

Q.  It  was  all  but  universally  credit,  was  it  nott — A.  No;  not  all  bnt 
universally. 

Q.  Among  the  fishermen  it  is! — A.  No;  there  are  a  large  number  of 
independent  fishermen  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Well,  have  yon  seen  or  heard  the  testimony  of  your  fellow-citizen, 
Judge  Bennett,  and  others? — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  If  they  should  state  that  it  was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  credit, 
would  it  affect  your  opinion  at  all  ? — A.  No,  it  would  not.  I  may  know 
more  of  the  coast  in  particular  localities  then  they  do.  I  suppose  I  have 
frequ<'nted  the  coast  more  than  they  have. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fishermen,  so  far  as  yon  know,  over  the 
whole  Island  are  employed  in  this  way«  that  is,  shipped  by  the  middle- 
man, who  either  himself  or  through  the  merchants  supplies  the  neces- 
saries of  fishing  ? — A.  I  could  not  estimate  that. 

Q.  Have  you  never  tried  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  asked  to  make  that  estimate  ? — A.  I  have 
never  been  asked. 

Q.  Are  yon  willing  to  give  your  best  guess? — A.  I  could  not  begin  to 
work  that  out  from  memory.  A  good  many  things  enter  into  the  calcn- 
lation.  Sometimes  the  owner  is  in  the  vessel  and  sometimes  he  is  not. 
Sometimes  his  sons  are  in  her  and  sometimes  they  are  not.  Ton  woold 
have  to  calculate  the  number  of  married  and  single  men.  I  could  not 
go  into  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  planter  goes  himself  to  the  fisheries.  When  he  goes 
himself  and  fishes  with  the  other  men,  what  above  half  does  he  get? 
Does  he  get  for  himself  half  what  he  catches,  as  all  the  rest  do  ? — A. 
His  share  counts  in.  He  would  take  half  the  whole  catch  as  planter  and 
his  share  of  his  own  catch. 

Q.  To  whose  employ  did  yon  next  go?^A.  I  went  to  the  firm  that 
succeeded  Wm.  Grieve  &  Go.,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  David 
Steele. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  them  ? — A.  I  think  eight  years. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  business  ? — A.  The  same 
sort  of  business. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  next  ? — A.  That  is  all.  I  served  no  others 
except  one  house,  where  I  staid  but  a  short  time,  waiting  for  an  open- 
ing when  I  first  came  to  the  country.  After  leaving  Steele  I  started  for 
myself. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  did  yon  ^tart  for  yourself?  It  is  no  matter 
about  the  exact  date. — A.  It  is  25  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  in  this  business  of  supplying  the  planters  and 
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fishermen  in  one  capacity  or  another  about  35  years  f — ^A.  Not  quite  as 
lon^  as  that.    About  30  years. 

Q.  You  have  not  fished  yourself! — A.  I  have  not,  except  for  pleasure. 
Sometimes  I  have  run  out  with  them. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  been  employed  fishing? — A.  No. 

Q.  Even  in  your  youth  ? — A.  No,  not  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself,  then,  well  acquainted  with  the  mercantile 
side  of  this  matter  t — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  To  that  your  attention  has  been  given.  I  hope  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful ? — A.  Just  moderately. 

Q.  We  are  told  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  laid  up  by  the  mer- 
chants, more  than  they  can  possibly  employ,  and  that  they  cannot  get 
interest  for  it.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  so  t — A.  There  is  more 
money  there  than  they  can  employ  there  in  the  fisheries.  The  nature 
of  the  fishing  business  is  such  that  it  ties  them  down  pretty  closely  to 
that  speculation  alone.  They  do  not  branch  out  into  outside  specula- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  they  devote  themselves  to  the  fishing  business,  and  there  is 
DO  employment  for  capital  outside  of  that  ? — A.  Not  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  very  far  to  other  places.  Cannot  they  get  their 
capital  employed  anywhere  else  ! — A.  Well,  they  are  largely  connected 
with  home  houses  in  Britain,  and  have  a  second  business  there,  the 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  general,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  very  general. 

Q.  Is  it  a  general  thing  for  them  to  have  a  good  deal  of  capital  laid 
op  here  which  they  cannot  invest  in  Newfoundland! — A.  They  do  keep 
a  good  deal  of  capital  locked  up  in  shares  in  the  Union  and  Commercial 
Banks. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital — that  is,  on  good  notes! — 
A,  Do  you  mean  the  discount  rate  ! 

Q.  I  mean  where  you  hire  money  and  pay  interest  Take  the  case 
where  the  interest  is  paid  when  the  debt  is  paid. — A.  Well,  there  is  free- 
hold property  and  negotiable  notes. 

Q.  I  won't  speak  of  real  estate,  but  take  the  negotiable  notes,  sup- 
posing that  the  security  is  good,  that  the  note  is  well  backed. — A.  It  is 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  it  is  three  per  cent.  Is  that  so! — ^A.  It  is  three 
per  cent,  in  the  savings  bank  upon  deposit. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ever  said  here  about  savings-bank  deposits. — A.  O, 
well,  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  6  per  cent,  on  the  securities  you  have  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  landed  security  it  is  no  worse  ! — A.  No  lower,  no. 

Q.  So  that  on  good  security  they  get  six  per  cent  per  annum  ! — A. 
Yes,  at  that  rate.  The  notes  are  generally  for  three  months,  1^  per  cent, 
discount. 

Q.  Now,  this  kind  of  business  has  been  carried  on  between  the  mer- 
chants and  the  fishermen  for  a  very  long  time,  has  it  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  not  met  any  complaints  of  the  fishermen  class  that 
they  were  hardly  dealt  with  by  capitalists  and  the  mercantile  class  and 
middle- men! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  wanted  some  further  opening  so  that 
they  could  get  fair  wages! — A.  No ;  as  a  rule  we  are  entirely  free  from 
that  sort  of  misunderstanding.  There  is  a  mutual  sympathy  between 
the  different  classes. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  public  documents  to  that  effect ! — 
A.  Never. 
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Q.  And  yon  think  the  fishermen  are  better  off  serving  the  merchants 
in  that  way  than  they  would  be  if  they  undertook  to  fish  for  them- 
selves I — A.  Well,  they  get  advances  that  enable  them  to  begin,  which 
they  would  be  deprived  of  otherwise.  I  don't  think  they  would  be  as 
well  off  without  as  they  are  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  au  advantage  to  them  to  have  the  option  of  fish- 
ing for  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  or  fishing  for  such 
prices  as  they  can  get  and  are  willing  to  take  for  their  work  t — A.  I 
don't  think  I  understand  that. 

Q.  That  is,  is  it  better  for  them  to  be  supplied  and  to  fish  in  the  man- 
ner jou  have  described — to  be  employed  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  or  from  whom  they  get  advances,  and  have  no  other  em- 
ployment open  to  them — than  it  is  to  have  the  option  of  working  for 
other  persons,  foreigners  that  come  on  the  coast  fishing,  and  to  catch 
bait  and  be  paid  cash  for  it  f  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
fishermen  to  have  that  option  t — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  any  ^nefit  at 
all  to  them  to  have  the  option  of  engaging  in  the  bait  fishing.  It  is  quite 
the  opposite — it  is  injurious. 

Q.  It  is  very  bad,  is  it  !  Suppose  you  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  it. — A.  When  I  was  at  Cape  Broyle  (which  is  a  little 
north  of  Oape  Race),  I  was  informed  that  21  bankers  were  at  anchor 
there  at  one  time,  in  that  little  harbor,  and  that  a  number  of  the  people 
were  lured  away  from  their  fishing  to  supply  these  people  with  bait, 
that  they  did  so  and  engaged  with  the  American  fishermen  in  catchiug- 
squids,  and  that  the  noise  and  turmoil  and  commotion  that  they  created 
in  the  little  cove — for  it  is  a  small  place,  at  least  comparatively  small — 
drove  the  squids  away,  and  they  left  the  harbor.  It  is  very  frequently 
done.  The  squids  are  easily  driven  off.  If  you  cast  your  caplin  seine 
twice  in  a  cove  it  will  drive  them  away,  but  they  will  come  back  again. 
Well,  this  had  the  effect  of  driving  them  off,  and  they  did  not  come 
back  for  four  days.  During  all  this  time  those  boats  engaged  in  the 
fishery  had  no  bait.  There  were  three  boats  that  procured  bait  for 
themselves  while  the  others  were  supplying  the  Americans,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  had  three  quintals  of  fish  for  each  boat  during  the 
time  the  others  were  supplying  bait  to  the  Americans.  That  would  be 
X3.15  for  them,  while  the  average  of  what  the  others  would  get  would 
not  be  more  than  $2  at  the  very  outside. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  yourself  at  the  time  ! — A.  Ko. 

Q.  It  happened  the  year  before  you  were  there  ! — A.  It  did. 

Q.  You  heard  it  from  some  one? — ^A.  I  heard  a  number  of  instances. 

Q.  Was  any  affidavit  made  of  it ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  is  all  correct  t — A.  I  am  certain  it  is  all  correct. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  the  fishermen  lost  by  it  I — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  How  do  the  fishermen  think  about  it  themselves  t — A.  They  think 
60  too. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  make  such  a  bargain  again. 
Now  is  it  possible,  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  for  the  em- 
ployed to  make  a  good  bargain  T  He  sometimes  makes  a  good  bargain, 
does  he  not,  even  with  merchants  and  middle-men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  may  he  not  make  a  good  bargain  with  the  Americans  ! — A. 
He  is  lured  off  to  a  pursuit  which  he  does  not  follow  for  its  real  advan- 
tages, but  for  the  little  ready  money  it  gives  him  to  buy  tobacco 
and  rum. 

Q.  Then  rum  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  t — A.  Bum  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  bad. 
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Q.  Gould  he  not  get  mm  from  the  merchants  f — A.  No ;  he  coald  not 
get  it. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  mean  to  say  he  coald  not  get  any  ram  or  tobacco  f  Why^ 
the  Americans  have  not  been  there  but  two  or  three  years  for  this  pur- 
I>ose.  How  did  he  get  ram  and  tobacco  before  the  Americans  came  ? — 
A.  Yon  see  that  all  the  fish  that  are  caught  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
planters.  The  fishermen  cannot  get  half  a  qaintal  or  a  quarter  of  a. 
quintal  of  this  fish  until  it  is  weighed  out  to  him  or  he  is  settled  with. 
So  be  has  not  a  copper  between  the  time  he  goes  out  in  the  spring  and 
the  settlement  in  October,  except  in  the  case  of  an  independent  fisher- 
man. Therefore  the  inducement  of  a  little  ready  money  from  the 
Americans  is  very  alluring  to  him. 

Q.  Then  yon  say  that  these  men  are  kept  from  rum  and  tobacco  by 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  have  any  money  or  any  fish  to  sell  for  them- 
selves, between  the  time  they  begin  and  the  settlement  in  October! — ^A. 
Tes.  , 

Q.  Then  they  are  without  means  and  money,  and  you  think  it  is  bad 
for  them  to  have  ready  money  f — A.  I  think  it  is  bad  for  them  to  have 
ready  money  for  those  purposes. 

Q.  But  does  every  fisherman  who  helps  to  get  bait  for  the  Americans 
waste  his  money  in  rum  and  tobacco  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  your  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  are  so 
devoted  to  rum  and  tobacco  that  they  would  get  it  by  working  for  the 
Americans  to  their  own  ruin  t — A.  They  are  all  seamen,  and  they  have 
the  tendencies  of  seafaring  men. 

Q.  But  take  your  day  fisherman,  with  a  wife  and  family,  who  has  a 
house  and  owes  money,  do  yon  class  him  with  the  men  who  rove  ground 
and  have  no  family? — A.  We  have  a  large  number  who  have  no  fami- 
lies. 

Q.  Do  they  live  permanently  at  one  place! — A.  Well,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say,  take  them  as  they  are,  deducting  as 
many  bachelors  as  you  choose,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  such 
a  class  that  they  are  allured  by  rum  and  tobacco  into  an  employment 
which  gives  them  a  little  ready  money  and  takes  them  away  from  an 
employment  where  they  can  have  steady  work,  but  cannot  get  their 
money  until  the  end  of  the  year  t — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  in- 
duced to  take  up  an  employment  that  gives  them  a  little  money  that  is 
frittered  away  uselessly. 

Q.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  their  having  money,  but  to  the  use 
they  make  of  itf — A.  It  is  to  their  withdrawing  from  more  lucrative 
employment. 

Q.  They  ought  not  to  leave  the  service  of  those  who  own  them  ! — A,. 
No,  not  that ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  your  life  in  one  employ — that  is,  you  have  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  men  that  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  fishermen. 
It  would  not  be  human  nature  if  you  did  not  get  some  of  the  views  that 
belong  to  that  class.  Now,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  bad  for  the 
fishermen  to  be  drawn  off  into  any  other  employment,  no  matter  how 
lucrative  ! — A.  No ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  not  more  money  make  them  worse  ! — A.  No ;  we  have  an 
industry  at  Bett's  Cove  and  at  Tilt's  Gove  that  drains  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  There  is  a  copper-mine  being  worked  at  Bett's  Oove  by 
Mr.  Ellershausen,  and  another  at  Tilt  Gove,  of  which  Gharles  Fox  Ben- 
nett and  Mr.  Mackey  are  the  proprietors.  Bennett  was  a  merchant ; 
in  fact,  he  is  still. 
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Q.  Now  do  yoa  not  think  it  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  fishermen  to 
be  drawn  firom  the  regular  fishing  business  to  work  a  copper-mine  f — 
A.  It  is  no  disadvantage  if  he  is  drawn  off  to  any  eqaally  lucrative 
occupation. 

Q.  Well,  now,  may  not  catching  fish  for  the  Americans  be  an  equally 
lucrative  employment  f — A.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Your  objection  is  that  the  employment  is  not  lucrative,  not  to  the 
nature  of  it  f — A.  It  is  not  lucrative. 

Q.  Don't  they  make  their  own  bargain  with  the  Americans  f — A.  No ; 
the  Americans  make  the  bargain  themselves.  They  say  what  they  will 
give. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  own  them  f — A.  What  t 

Q.  The  raent — A.  No;  they  simply  say  we  will  give  you  so  much, 
and  if  they  don't  go  with  them  they  go  further  and  find  others  who 
will.  « 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  trade  all  the  world  over  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Cannot  the  fishermen  refuse! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  mer- 
chants or  planters  f  Has  he  the  same  chance  to  go  to  another  mer- 
chant, if  he  is  not  suited,  that  he  has  to  go  to  another  vessel  bait  fish- 
ing?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them  ? — A.  There  are,  within  easy  ac- 
cess.   The3^  can  always  go  to  Saint  John's^ 

Q.  Can  they  go  to  Saint  John's  and  make  a  better  contract  f — A. 
Certainly ;  there  are  thousands  flocking  there  in  the  spring  to  ship, 
and  in  the  fall  to  dispose  of  their  finh. 

Q.  Take  the  persons  that  supply  them ;  are  they  not  supplied  by  the 
local  merchants  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Now,  in  one  place  there  may  be  but  one  merchant  capable  of  fur- 
nishing supplies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  option  have  they  there? — A.  They  can  go  to  Saint  John's. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  very  considerable  distance  to  Saint  John's  from  some 
places.  It  is  not  in  the  center  of  the  island  ? — A.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  communication  between  all  the  ports  and  Saint  John's  in  the  spring 
is  so  continuous  that  the  fishermen  can  find  their  way  there  and  to 
Harbor  Orace  from  every  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  Then,  it  comes  to  this,  if  there  is  a  fisherman  in  a  place  where  he 
cannot  get  supplies  at  a  reasonable  price  he  has  the  privilege  of  trying 
to  find  his  way  to  Saint  John's  to  buy  them  cheaper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  where  he  has 
the  chance  of  refusing  the  American  altogether,  or  of  going  from  one 
American  to  another.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  where  he  can  choose  between  the  American  vessels  or  re- 
fuse altogether? — A.  Well,  the  American  vessels  are  all  on  one  ticket. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  21  ships  coming  in  at  one  time.  Now,  might  there 
not  be  such  a  rivarly  as  to  put  the  price  up  pretty  well ! — A.  Well, 
there  might  be  if  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  bait. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  men  would  have  their  choice  of  markets  ? — A. 
Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  it  is  open  to  a  benefit ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  benefit  does  not  occur. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A.  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  I  dare  say  you  are.  I  don't  expect  to  change  your  mind,  but  I 
want  to  know  how  you  are  satisfied.  Do  you  know  that  these  fisher- 
men don't  sometimes  have  a  very  good  chance  to  make  their  bargain  with 
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tbe  Americans  f — A.  I  know  from  the  universal  opinion  of  those  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  business. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  those  f — A.  Some  of  those  £  refer  to  are  interested 
the  other  way.  They  are  interested  in  supplying  bait  to  the  Americans 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  them.  Even  parties  whose  interests  were 
the  other  way  have  told  me  that  it  is  ruinous,  and  that  it  depletes  the 
bait. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  depleting  the  bait;  but  do  they  think  it 
is  an  injury  to  the  fisherman  to  have  a  chance  of  hiring  his  labor  to 
other  persons  in  preference  to  working  for  the  merchant  or  middleman 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so  f — A.  Well,  I  can't  name  to  you  any  persons  that 
say  that  it  is  of  any  benefit  in  Newfoundland,  or  that  this  traffic  is  of 
any  advantage  among  any  class  that  you  choose  to  name. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  fisherman,  without  regard  to  what  he 
does  with  his  money,  whether  he  spends  it  for  tobacco  and  rum  or  not — 
do  yon  think  that  the  fisherman  is  always  the  loser  in  working  for  the 
Americans  helping  them  to  catch  bait  f — A.  I  honestly  believe  they  are 
always  losers. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  they  are  an  intelligent  class  of  men  f — ^A.  They 
are  very  shrewd,  but  they  are  not  an  educated  class,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  that.  It  does  not  require  an  educated  man  to 
make  a  good  bargain. — A.  i  have  stated  to  you  the  inducement  that 
allures  them.  It  is  a  little  ready  cash  to  fritter  away  in  things  that  are 
of  no  permanent  benefit  to  themselves. 

Q.  Ton  think  they  are  better  without  cash  f — ^A.  They  are  better  with- 
out any  temptation  to  leave  steady  avocations. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  better  without  ready  cash  f — A.  I  think  they 
are  without  this  cash. 

Q.  That  is,  what  is  paid  by  the  Americans  t — A.  What  is  paid  for  the 
Americans  for  bait,  which  operates  against  themselves,  by  rendering  the 
bait  scarce  and  codfish  scarce,  putting  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  others  to 
compete  against  themselves,  and  to  injure  them. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  there  being  two  employments  injure  his  position T 
Does  the  competition  reduce  his  wages  f — A.  It  does  if  he  neglects  the 
better  employment  for  the  worae. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  is  intelligent  f — A.  His  intelligence  does  not 
affect  the  case.  It  is  j  ust  one  of  the  things  that  fishermen  will  do.  They 
want  a  little  ready  money,  and  they  are  taken  up  with  strangers. 

Q.  It  is  better  that  they  should  not  have  the  ready  money  f — A.  It  is 
very  much  better  that  they  should  not  have  it  at  a  sacrifice. 

Q.  Is  it  better  for  them  to  have  or  not  to  have  the  ready  money,  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  what  they  do  with  itf— A.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
be  without  it,  because  they  will  have  a  larger  sum  by  following  the 
fisheries. 

Q.  Now  what  is  the  rate  between  May  and  October  of  charge  for 
credit  T  What  is  the  difference  between  what  a  man  would  pay  who 
offers  cash,  and  what  he  would  pay  it  obtaining  his  supplies  on  credit  f— 
A.  That  requires  some  little  figuring,  for  some  goods  are  taxed  more 
highly  than  others. 

Q.  Take  an  average!— A.  I  think  20  to  25  percent,  would  be  an 
average. 

ByMr.  Whiteway: 

Q.  What  period  do  you  refer  tot— A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  credit 
given  during  the  fishing  season. 
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By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  pay  25  per  cent,  for  credit 
for  six  months  than  to  have  money  which  will  earn  him  six  per  cent.! — 
A.  I  think  it  wonld  be  very  much  better  fot  him,  if  the  Americans  would 
hand  him  the  full  amount  which  was  necessary  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  to  buy  all  his  snpplies,  to  take  the  money,  bnt  it  is  a  mere 
moiety  in  this  case  that  is  given. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  where  a  fisherman  gets  a  large  sum  of  money  all 
at  once  that  he  squanders  it?  Does  not  the  sailor  do  so  at  the  end  of 
his  voyage  f — A.  Sometimes  it  is  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  better  for  a  workingman  to  receive  small  sums  of  money 
steadily  along  than  to  buy  his  supplies  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  for 
credit,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  season  get  a  large  sum  of  money,  such 
as  he  is  utterly  nnnF>ed  to  ? — A.  If  those  small  sums  have  the  effect  or 

Q.  Don't  go  into  that. — A.  But  that  is  an  ingredient  in  the  answer. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  the  ingredients  are,  which  way  do  you  answer?  I 
will  put  tne  question  again.  Which  is  best,  having  small  sums  of 
money  coming  in  to  him  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  day  or  the  week, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  having  a  large  sum  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  in  the  mean  time  having  to  pay  25  per  cent,  for  credit  f — ^A. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  sum  coming  in  to  him  in  one  lamp 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  provided  his  whole  efforts  are  directed  tx> 
build  up  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  they  wonld  not  other- 
wise be ;  and  I  think  he  will  have  a  larger  sum  coming  to  him  than  if 
he  is  withdrawn  by  occasional  payments  of  smaller  sums. 
.  Q.  Well,  that  is  the  reasoning  on  which  yon  consider  the  present  sys- 
tem the  best  for  the  fisherman.  You  have  given  us  your  reasons,  have 
yoa  ! — A.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  that  Newfoundland  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  it  were  not  disturbed  by  this  system. 

Q.  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  testifying  out  of  the  way  in*  the  least,  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  your  long  employment  and  interest  on  one  side 
have  not  biased  your  mind  in  the  least  in  the  formation  of  your  opin- 
ions?— ^A.  I  am  strong  in  the  belief  that  it  has  not.  I  am  only  desirous 
of  stating  the  truth. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that.  You  are  stating  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
truth.  Now,  the  American  trade  in  bait  has  been  recent,  has  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  not  had  its  full  development  yet  ? — A.  It  is  alarmingly  de- 
veloped, and  I  suppose  it  will  go  on  developing. 

Q.  You  are  alarmed  ? — A.  The  people  are  alarmed. 

Q.  Don't  you  share  it  with  them  ? — ^A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  You  believe  the  seining  is  going  to  drive  the  fish  away? — A.  No, 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  seining,  bnt  we 
do  not  find  that  it  affects  the  fishing,  as  you  say. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  your  own  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  take  something  that  is  not  done  by  your  own  people.  If  an 
American  comes  in  for  bait  he  wants  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  is  about  a  day,  is  it? — A.  You  mean  the  time  he  is 
detained  there.  I  think  that  is  lower  than  the  average.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  competent  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  from  the  time  he 
leaves  the  Banks  until  he  goes  back  it  occupies  three  days. 

Q.  But  the  time  he  is  detained  in  port.  He  goes  in,  and  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  buy  bait,  if  he  can  get  it  ? — A.  He  could  not  buy  it 
It  would  not  be  pure  if  kept  any  time. 
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Q.  Suppose  it  is  driven  into  one  of  those  small  bights  in  the  cove  f— 
A.  It  depends  upon  the  bait. 

Q.  Well,  as  fiaras  he  can,  he  will  boy  it? — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
bait.  If  it  is  oaplin,  he  can  get  it  rapidly  by  seining,  large  quantities. 
Herring  is  the  same.    Squid  he  cannot  get  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  can  buy  good  bait  at  a  fair  price,  he  will  do  so  T — A.  I 
presume  he  would. 

Q.  Time  is  a  great  deal  to  him  f — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  can  get  one  of  these  men  who  has  a  boat  he  will  em* 
ploy  him  to  catch  bait  for  him.  That  is  all  of  a  recent  date  f  Do  you 
understand  that  to  be  very  important  to  the  American! — A.  Well,  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  ^^  vital"  to  him,  I  think  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  used 
the  word  "vital." 

Q.  What  was  your  word  T — A.  I  think  it  is  all  essential  to  the  prose- 
cotion  of  the  Bank  fishing. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  Americans  been  engaged  in  the  Bank  fishing  f 
From  time  immemorial  almost?  It  was  well  established  in  Bnrke^s 
time?  I  do  not  mean  the  coming  to  your  island,  but  I  mean  the  Bank 
fishing? — A.  It  is  recent,  I  think:  but  you  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do. 

Q.  (Beading  from  George  B.  Young's  volume  on  the  fishery  question :) 
*'It  has  been  estimated  on  authority  that  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels employed  in  these  fisheries  in  1829  was  1,500  sail,  manned  by  some 
15,000  men,  Uking  1,000,000  quintals  of  codfish  and  3,000  tons  of  oil.'' 
This  was  in  1829.  Now,  how  did  the  Americans  got  their  bait  before 
this  very  recent  attempt  to  get  it  here — ^for  the  cod-fisheries,  I  mean  t 
Where  did  the  people,  engaged  before  the  Bevolntion,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Bevolntion  down  to  the  present,  that  is,  before  they  commenced 
going  into  Newfoundland  to  set  up  this  demoralizing  business — ^where 
did  they  get  bait  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  their  resources  are  at  home  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Are  yon  unwilling  to  assume  that  the  Americans  have  been  largely 
engaged  in  the  cod -fisheries  for  a  great  many  years? — A.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that. 

Q.  During  that  time  where  did  they  get  bait? — A.  I  believe,  nntil 
recently,  upon  their  own  coasts. 

Q.  Are  you  a  judge  of  their  resources  at  home? — A.  Only  from  what 
their  captains  have  told  me,  that  they  cannot  now  get  a  supply  of  bait 
on  their  own  coast. 

Q.  What  do  they  bring? — A.  A  very  small  quantity  of  salt  bait ;  and 
then  they  come  up  to  our  coast. 

Q.  Not  until  they  have  consumed  that? — A.  They  come  right  down, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  getting  bait  at  home  failed  them  just 
about  the  time  this  treaty  went  into  operation  ? — A.  I  think  the  bait- 
supply  at  home  was  failing,  or  had  failed,  and  I  think  it  was  a  strong 
interest  in  maturing  this  treaty. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  can  prevent  the  American  from  getting  bait  where 
yon  are,  you  can  prevent  his  engaging  lucratively  in  the  Bank  fishery? — 
A.  It  would  lessen  his  chances  as  a  competitor. 

Q.  Yon  are  going  into  that  business  ? — ^A.  We  have,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Some  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  are  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  ? — A.  The  ex- 
38  F 
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periment  will  solve  Uiat,  whether  it  is  or  not    At  all  events,  they  are 
trying  it. 

Q.  Well,  for  the  various  reasons  you  have  given — the  opinion  yon 
stroDgly  hold  that  it  is  better  for  the  men  not  to  have  ready  money,  not 
to  have  any  competition  between  the  merchants  on  the  one  side  and  a 
new  set  of  employers  on  the  other — that  this  practice  of  dragging  yonr 
harbors  and  bays  for  bait  is  injurious,  and  that  is  a  disadvantage  to 
have  the  Americans  coming  into  your  harbors  as  they  do,  yon  are  on 
the  whole  opposed  to  the  treaty  that  authorized  them  to  come  there, 
are  yon  notf — A.  That  is  a  complicated  question.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  exactly  take  it  all  in. 

Q.  You  need  not  take  any  more  than  the  last  part  of  it.  Are  yon  not 
opposed  to  the  treaty  for  the  reasons  stated ;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  come  in  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  we  woald  con- 
sider it  a  very  happy  deliverance  to  be  released  from  it. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  wonld  be  willing  to  pay  a  compensation — ^some  of  this 
money  that  is  lying  useless  in  Newfoundland  might  be  well  devoted  to 
driving  the  Americans  off  I — A.  We  are  only  in  hopes  it  will  take  some 
better  turn. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  the  Americans  used  to  throw  overboard  all  their 
small  fish.  You  put  them  at  22  inches  split  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  calculate  that 
they  would  have  250  quintals  each  vessel  on  an  average  of  two  loads  of 
fish  which  was  formerly  thrown  overboard,  but  is  now  sold  to  the  New- 
foundlanders. That  is,  250  quintals  for  each  vessel  for  two  trips.  Most 
of  them,  I  think,  make  two  catches. 

Q.  You  mean  250  for  the  voyage  ? — A.  I  mean  250  for  two  voyages. 

Q.  Now  yon  say  they  bring  them  into  Newfoundland  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  bring  them  all  inf — A.  They  bring  in  all  they  catch. 
They  have  told  me  so.  I  don't  think  they  catch  any  very  small  fish  on 
the  Banks. 

Q.  You  think  they  bring  in  all  that  they  used  to  throw  overboard  f — 
A.  They  bring  in  all  they  would  otherwise  throw  overboard.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  that  fish  and  the  oil  it  yields. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  market  is  any  disadvantage  to  yonr  people,  the 
chance  they  have  of  buying  these  small  fish  and  making  what  they  can 
out  of  them  t  Do  you  think  that  is  a  disadvantage  to  yonr  people! — 
A.  No;  except  that  it  goes  into  competition  with  their  own  catch. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  opposed  to  competition  f — A.  Weil,  I  don't  suppose 
any  person  would  like  to  have  too  much  competition. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  this  is  too  much  ?  Has  it  a  bad  effect  1 — ^A.  I 
can't  say  it  has  had  a  bad  effect,  except  in  the  points  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Was  there  any  competition  in  these  small  fish  before  1  It  is  a  new 
thing,  is  it  not  f  Where  is  the  competition  f — A.  It  is  this :  these  fish 
go  into  competition  with  their  own  catch,  and  helps  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  other  countries.  Instead  of  being  caught  by  the  Newfound- 
landers it  is  caught  by  the  Americans,  and  the  only  profit  in  it  is  between 
the  man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  catches. 

Q.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case,  that  the  man  who  sells  is  supposed 
to  make  something  and  the  man  who  buys  is  supposed  to  make  some- 
thing? If  both  make  something,  is  not  that  a  fair  trade  f — A.  That  is 
so ;  but  you  see  our  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  catching  it.  Where 
there  is  small  fish  caught  among  ourselves,  our  people  have  the  benefit  of 
catching  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  industry  of  your  people  has  suffered  from  it  f — 
A.  It  has,  to  the  extent  I  tell  you ;  this  will  go  in  and  supply  the  de- 
mands of  other  markets. 
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Q.  Yoar  own  people  sell  it.  It  gives  employment  to  yoar  people  1 — 
A.  Bat  the  profits  dou't  spread  among:  the  people. 

Q.  Part  of  it  does. — A.  Well,  a  traction  of  tbe  benefit  goes,  of  coarse ; 
bat  that  is  all. 

Q.  Tbe  Americans  get  only  a  fraction. — A.  They  get  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  they  not  the  expense  of  bringing  it  in  and  handling  itf — ^A. 
The  liver  wonld  pay  for  the  salt ;  so  that  the  only  oatlay  is  the  manual 
labor  for  splitting. 

Q.  Don't  yon  sapiiose  there  wonld  be  competition  in  it  very  soon,  if  it 
is  so  profitable  f — A.  I  anticipate  that  all  the  American  bankers  will, 
hereafter  sell  their  small  fish  in  Newfoandland. 

Q.  Will  they  have  a  monopoly  of  itf — ^A.  They  have  of  the  Bank 
fishing. 

Q.  Would  not  one  American  try  to  undersell  another,  if  he  could  t 
The  greater  the  number  in  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  the  fish  ? — A.  Well, 
our  people  have  got  pretty  near  an  average  price.  They  know  what  it 
is  worth  in  the  market,  and  they  give  pretty  nearly  the  value  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  think  their  saving  from  the  ocean  what  was  lost  and 
bringing  it  into  the  market  is  an  injury  1 — A.  I  ssay  it  is  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  Americans,  and  we  ourselves  naturally  benefit  a  little. 

Q.  It  is  some  benefit  to  your  people  f — A..  It  is  a  very  small  benefit 

Q.  They  would  not  buy  it  if  they  did  not  make  money  ? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  There  are  jury  trials  in  your  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q,  For  all  sums  of  money,  or  only  large  onest — A.  There  are  jury 
trials,  I  think,  for  sums  over  $30.  There  are  jary  trials  in  other  cases 
where  money  is  not  the  consideration. 

Q.  Assault  and  battery,  murder,  &c.)  For  chewing  tobacco  or  drink- 
ing mm  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  jury  trials  in  ordinary  matters  of  contract  are  causes  that 
must  exceed  $20? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  These  fishermen  that  go  to  Labrador,  do  they  go  under  the  same 
contracts  as  when  fishing  at  home  f — A.  Very  much  the  same. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  amount  of  the  bait  which  the  Americans  buy 
DOW  in  Newfoundland  to  be  about  $40,000  a  year,  do  you  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  $40,000  a  year  as  a  new  industry  of  some  importance 
to  your  people  f — A.  It  would  be  an  important  item  if  it  stood  by  itself, 
but  when  it  is  a  mere  decoy 

Q.  You  say  that  all  these  other  considerations  destroy  its  value  f — A. 
When  it  is  a  mere  decoy  to  draw  fishermen  from  a  steady  employment. 

Q.  That  is,  the  regular,  old,  established,  steady  relation  between  those 
fishermen  and  the  merchants  and  middlemen  is  broken  up? — A.  It  in- 
terferes, with  the  lucrative  prosecution  of  the  fisheries. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean,  that  they  have  been  prosecuted  in  one 
way  that  you  consider  lucrative,  and  this  interferes  t — ^A.  Yes;  it  with- 
draws the  attention. 

Q.  In  that  $40,000  do  yon  iaclude  the  trade  in  trozen  herring  t — A. 
No ;  that  is  additional. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  frozen  herring  a  good  business  t — A  It  is  by 
far  the  best  portion  of  their  transactions  with  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Is  it  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  Newfoundland  people? — A. 
I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  it  was  ? — A.  If  I  were  a  sup- 
plying merchant  I  wonld  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  any  injury  but  supply  them  with  bait  to  come 
down  upon  our  fisheries.    You  must  understand  that  the  cod-fisherv  is 
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onr  ODly  indastry,  and  we  look  npon  it  with  different  feelings  from  what 
you  have  for  your  indnstries,  which  are  more  varied. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  that  has  come  from  the  Americans  to  you 
generally  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bait  or  of  small  fish  or 
anything  of  the  kind  which^  in  yoor  mind,  is  a  benefit  f  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  an  injury  t— A.  I  think  it  is  a  decoy  which  leads  to  a 
permanent  loss. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  bait  sold  to 
the  French  from  fTewfoundlandf — A.  I  think  that  the  amount  sold  to 
the  French  will  average  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  cur- 
rency. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  injury! — ^A.  Well,  it  does  not  injure  us  to 
the  extent,  that  the  other  does,  because  it  is  used  as  salt  bait  on  the  Banks, 
and  the  proof  of  that  is  that  a  French  banker  came  in  to  get  fresh  bait 
close  to  St.  John's  harbor.  She  found  that  she  could  not  catch  fish 
alongside  of  the  fresh  bait  of  the  Americans.  Now  the  French  would 
like  to  have  the  same  privilege  the  Americans  have  of  getting  bait. 
They  buy  it  fresh,  but  put  it  down  and  use  it  salt. 

Q.  Still  they  make  their  fisheries  pretty  profitable,  don't  they,  with 
the  aid  from  government  t — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  their  fishery. 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  any  advantage,  taking  it  all  through.  It  is  less 
disadvantage,  you  would  say  f — A.  it  is  less  disadvantage. 

By  Mr.  Whiteway : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  had  a  French  vessel  in  to  get  fresh  bait  because 
she  could  not  use  salt  bait  alongside  of  the  American  vessels  that  had 
the  fresh  bait !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  in  the  locality  where  she  went  treat  that  ves- 
sel!— A.  They  rose  up  and  drove  her  off  the  ground.  She  went  into 
St.  John's  Harbor. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upou  notes,  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  you  say,  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  for  notes! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  paid  in  the  savings  banks  on  the  deposits  ! — ^A. 
It  is  3  per  cent.,  and  iu  the  others  the  same. 

Q.  Are  there  not  very  large  sums  deposited  at  3  per  cent.,  now  ! — ^A. 
There  are  in  the  savings  banks,  and  in  the  other  banks  also. 

Q.  In  the  Union  and  Commercial  Bank  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  sums  deposited  that  are  not  upon  interest  at 
all ! — A.  Yes ;  that  I  know  is  the  case. 

Q.  Kow,  to  whom  does  the  greater  part  belong  ! — A.  In  the  savings 
bank,  to  the  operative  population.    I  cannot  say  about  the  other  banks. 

Q.  Does  not  a  comparatively  small  part  belong  to  the  capitalists  1 — 
A.  Yes;  in  the  savings  banks;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  in 
the  others. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  not  generally  a  good  feeling  prevailing  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  in  Newfoundland  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  there  al- 
ways is. 

ij.  There  is  mutual  and  implicit  confidence  between  the  two  ! — A.  Gen- 
erally. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  none  of  those  disturbances  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists  in  other  countries  t — A. 
No ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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No.  18. 

Thursday,  Augmt  16. 
The  conference  met. 

Angus  Grant,  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  Inverness  County,  Cape  Breton, 
merchant,  formerly  fisherman,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  is  Port  Hawkesbury  f — Answer.  In  the  Island  of 
Gape  Breton,  on  the  eastern  side  of  of  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  any  length  of  time  ? — A.  I  was  born  there. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  Y — A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  I — A.  Upwards  of  26  or  30  years,  more  or 
less. 

Q.  As  a  practical  fisherman  or  as  a  merchant  t — A.  I  have  been  fish- 
ing as  a  practical  fisherman  about  10  or  15  years  out  of  that. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  you  have  been  engaged  as  a  merchant) 
that  is,  trading  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  trading  in  fish,  but  not  a  practical  fisherman  lat- 
terly!—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  in  American  vessels  or  solely  in  British  bot- 
toms t — A.  My  first  fishing  was  in  American  vessels  altogether. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  first  go  fishing? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1846. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  did  you  prosecute  in  that  year  f — A.  I 
went  in  a  codfishing  vessel  first.  In  the  year  of  1846  I  went  in  a  mack- 
erel fishing  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ! — A.  The  Seaflower. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage? — A.  60  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name? — ^A.  Captain  Furbush,  Alonzo  Fur- 
bush. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish — in  American  or  British  waters  ? — A.  British. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  about  the  lat  of  July. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  hail  from  ? — A.  Newburyport. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  We  generally  made  two 
trips. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ? — A.  In  the  first  part  of  the  trip  we  would  go 
to  the  north  and  try  along  by  East  Pcint,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
up  the  shore  to  North  Gape.  From  that  to  Bonaventure.  N"o  further 
than  Bonaventure.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  trip  we  would  fish  oflf 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  take  that  first  trip  you  made  ? — A.  From 
250  to  300  barrels — I  cannot  say  exactly  to  a  barrel.  We  were  always 
fitted  out  for  about  that  quantity. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  with  reference  to  the  shore  line  ?  What 
proportion  was  taken  inside  of  the  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  out- 
side ? — A.  About  one-half  of  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  in- 
shore and  the  other  half  off  the  shore. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  would  call  the  spring  mackerel  is  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  went  home  after  the 
first  trip,  that  is,  I  returned  to  Newburyport.  I  came  back  again  the 
same  season  and  caught  on  the  island  coast. 

Q.  That  is  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  take  this  last  trip  ? — A.  The  same  quantity. 
We  always  fitted  out  for  the  same  number  of  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  fare  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  speaking:  with  regard  to  this  second  trip,  what  I  would  call 
the  aatumn  trip,  where  were  those  fish  taken  f — A.  Inside^  from  East 
Point  to  North  Gape.    We  never  went  any  further. 

Q.  What  proportion  eaught  in  the  second  trip  were  taken  inshore  f — 
A.  They  were  all  taken  inshore.  Yon  can  get  no  mackerel  off  shore  in 
the  faU. 

Q.  Are  the  autnmn  mackerel  mnch  finer  than  the  spring  mackerel  f — 
A.  They  are  fat  mackerel,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  off  Magdalen  Island  coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  good  many  years  fishing.  Did  you  ever  catch 
any  on  the  Magdalen  Island  coast  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  t — A.  It  was  always  such  a  blowy, 
stormy  place  that  we  never  cared  to  go,  and  we  never  found  many  when 
we  did  go.  We  lost  a  good  many  anchors,  and  our  captain  would  never 
go  there. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  1847,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  In  the  Sea 
Flower  again. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Two  trips.  We  always  made 
two  trips. 

Q.  You  got  a  fare  each  trip  t — A.  Yes ;  between  250  and  300  barrels. 
•That  is  near  it ;  1  cannot  recollect  now. 

Q.  And  with  reference  to  the  places  where  you  took  these  two  fares,  were 
they  the  same  as  the  year  before  t — ^A.  We  always  fished  on  the  same 
grounds.  We  considered  that  we  could  catch  them  nowhere  else.  The 
captain  was  well  posted  on  those  grounds,  and  went  there  always. 

Q.  In  preference  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  other  places  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proportions  of  the  catch  inside  and  outside  in  1847,  were  they 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year  f — ^A.  Yes.  The  fact  is  we  cannot  catch 
them  in  the  fall  of  the  year  without  being  inshore.  We  always  catch  in- 
shore. In  the  spring,  for  the  first  part  of  the  trip,  we  do  catch  off  shore 
when  the  fish  are  coming.  We  go  there  to  meet  them,  and  have  to  fol- 
low them  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  the  same  statement,  with  reference  to  this 
year,  that  half  of  the  first  trip  were  got  inside  and  the  other  half  out- 
side— that  is,  of  the  spring  trip  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  autumn  catch  was  inside  t — A. 
It  is  always  so. 

Q.  In  1848  what  vessel  were  you  in  T — A.  In  the  Sea  Flower  again. 

Q.  No;  that  was  in  1847.  Were  you  in  the  Eagle  that  yeart — A. 
Yes ;  I  was  in  the  Eagle,  of  East  Machias. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Maine  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — ^A.  She  was  a  small  vessel ;  about  45 
tons,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  was  the  master's  name? — A.  Davis. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  But  one  trip. 

Q.  Were  you  solely  for  mackerel  ? — A.  No ;  we  got  cod  and  mackerel 
both. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  T — A.  We  got  about  160  quintals  of  codfish 
and  about  120  or  130  barrels  of  mackerel,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught  f — ^A.  We  caught  them  off  the  north  side 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  used  to  anchorevery  Saturday  night  in 
Campbell's  Cove. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  It  is  on  the  north  coast  of  P.  B.  Island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  120  barrels  of  mackerel ! — A.  We  took 
them  around  East  Point,  P.  E.  Island. 
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Q.  Close  in  to  the  Ahore  ? — A.  Yes;  yoa  can't  catch  any  mackerel  off- 
shore at  East  Point. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  some  idea  how  far  from  the  shore  these 
mackerel  were  taken  f^A.  They  were  taken  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  they  all  taken  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  18i9  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  The  Cypress. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  f — A.  Captain  Furbnsh.  She  was  from 
Newbnryport. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  yon  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  catch  did  you  take  each  trip? — A.  We  had  somewhere 
about  300 — a  little  over  that  It  was  a  little  larger  vessel  than  the  Sea 
Flower.    We  fitted  out  for  more. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  repeat  the  same  question  for  each  voyage,  but  were 
the  proportions  taken  inside  and  outside  the  same  as  before,  or  was 
there  any  difference  f — A.  There  was  no  difference  in  those  vessels.  We 
always  got  a  fare.     We  were  with  a  very  lucky  captain. 

Q.  But  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  distance  from  the  shore. 
— A.  It  was  just  the  same.  We  always  followed  the  same  grounds.  In 
fact  I  don't  know  any  grounds  you  can  go  to,  except  those. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  especially  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of 
those  fish  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  those  taken  in  the  open' 
gult^ — were  the  proportions  still  the  same? — A.  The  very  same.  We 
always  went,  on  the  first  trip,  a  little  off  shore,  to  catch  them  as  they 
were  coming  in.  Half  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  was  off  shore,  and  the 
second  was  all  inshore. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  statement  as  to  all  trips  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1850 ! — A.  I  was  in  the  Cypress,  too,  the  same 


Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  t — ^A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result! — A.  The  same  result 

Q.  You  caught  in  the  same  places  and  proportions  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1851  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Cypress. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale,  the  Yankee  gale,  so  called  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  vessel  was  not  lost? — A.  No.  My  brother  was  lost  on  the 
same  Bank,  in  a  Newburyport  vessel,  too. 

Q«  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  f — A.  The  first  trip  we  had  obtained  the  same 
results  as  before ;  the  last  trip  we  did  not  get  quite  so  many,  on  account 
of  the  gale.    We  went  home. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  cause  for  it! — A.  Well,  the  water  was  dis- 
eolored  for  nearly  a  fortnight  by  the  gale,  and  our  captain,  with  a  great 
many  others,  did  not  feel  like  sailing.  We  went  home,  having  caught 
about  200  barrels ;  something  like  that 

Q.  In  1852,  in  what  vessel  did  you  go  ! — A.  I  was  in  the  schooner 
Garland. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  ! — A.  150  or  120  tons ;  somewhere  there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  t — A.  Captain  Furbush ;  the  same  man. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  t — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  With  what  result! — A.  Not  very  good. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get!— A.  We  did  not  get  more  than  300  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  bad  fare  that  year  ! — A.  The 
captain  had  been  a  very  fortunate  man,  but  commenced  to  drink  the 
latst  year  or  two,  and  we  were  in  the  harbors  most  of  the  time. 
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Q.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fish  t — ^A.  No ;  we  did  not 
attend  to  it. 

Q.  Of  those  300  barrels,  what  proportion  were  taken  inshore  f — ^A.  We 
got  a  ))ortion  oflf  shore.    We  were  early  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  inside? — A.  We  got  half  inshore  and 
half  off'  shore  that  trip. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  1853  f — A.  I  did  not  go  with  that  man  any  more. 
In  1853, 1  was  fishing  in  one  of  our  own  vessels,  the  Matilda. 

Q.  In  the  bay! — A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  was  the  result ! — A.  I  did  very  well.  I  was  four  or  five 
weeks  out  and  got  200  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  Around  the  island,  close  in  at 
East  Point.    I  caught  them  altogether  at  East  Point. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  year,  1854  f— A.  That  was  a  fair  year. 

Q.  I  mean  the  year  1863  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1854  where  were  you  f — A.  In  1854 — ^I  don't  know  that  I  was 
fishing  in  that  year.    I  was  not  fishing;  I  was  coasting. 

Q.  Did  you  go  afterwards  fishing  in  1855  or  1856! — A.  I  went,  in 
1855,  a  trip  in  the  American  vessel  Knsseta. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  ^Ninety  or  100  tons. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  One  trip,  the  fall  trip, 
only. 

Q.  Had  she  been  in  the  spring  trip  t — A.  fTo ;  she  was  on  the  Grand 
Banks  fishing  cod.    She  only  made  one  mackerel  trip. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  f — A.  We  were  not  long,  only  five  days  in  the 
bay.    We  got  about  160  barrels. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Aspy  Bay,  Cape  North. 

Q.  Where  is  thatf — ^A.  That  is  at  the  north  point  of  Gape  Breton, 
just  inside  of  St.  PauPs  Island. 

Q.  Were  the  fish  plenty  there ! — A.  Yes,  quite  plenty.  We  might 
have  had  200  only  that  it  got  calm  on  the  last  day,  and  we  could  not 
get  right  into  the  ground  where  the  principal  biting  school  was. 

Q.  Is  it  a  small  bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  there  f — A.  There  were  at  the  last 
of  it.  We  went  on  Sunday  evening  and  came  out  on  Thursday  night. 
When  we  went  in  there  were  only  5  or  6  sail.  When  we  left  there  were 
30  or  40. 

Q.  How  did  they  do  T — A.  They  all  did  well ;  they  all  did  better  than 
^e  did ;  we  went  right  home  then.    We  did  not  stop  any  longer. 

Q.  That  brings  you  down  to  1856.  Did  you  continue  fishing  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  f — A.  No  j  that  was  the  last  trip. 

Q.  Generally  with  reference  to  these  years,  that  is  from  1846  to  1856, 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  what  was  the  average  number  of  the 
American  fleet  frequenting  the  bay  during  these  years  T — A.  There  was 
a  large  fleet;  that  is,  they  grew  larger  every  year.  I  would  suppose  the 
average  number  would  be  600,  between  500  and  600.  We  have  seen 
400  sail  in  Port  Hood  at  a  time.    It  was  like  a  city  with  lights. 

Q.  Had  yon  good  opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  of  the  numbers  f 
— A.  Yes ;  we  could  not  help  seeing  them. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  much  with  different  captains  and  interchange 
information  as  to  the  catches  you  made  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  would  always 
go  aboard  one  another  to  find  where  they  got  their  last  day's  fishing 
and  the  run  of  the  mackerel,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Had  you  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  catches  of  the  differ- 
ent vessels  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Give  the  Oommission  the  average  catch  taken  any  particnlar  year 
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or  running  over  2  or  3  or  the  whole  ten  years,  if  yoa  please  f — A.  I  was 
in  small  vessels  and  we  always  got  a  fare.  I  suppose  there  were  larger 
vessels  that  used  to  get  a  larger  quantity,  but  in  my  opinion  the  average 
catch  would  be  600  barrels,  taking  the  small  and  the  large  vessels  ;  tak- 
ing those  that  did  well  with  those  that  did  not,  I  feel  that  I  am  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  larger  vessels;  would  they  make  larger 
catches T — A..  O,  some  got  1,000  barrels;  some  large  vessels  that  came 
down  fitted  out  for  the  season  wonld  have  1,000  or  perhaps  1,100  barrels. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  taken  within 
the  limits,  of  the  whole  quantity  taken  f  What  would  you  say  1 — ^A. 
What  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  Of  the  whole  of  those  fish  caught  in  the  bay,  what  proportion 
wonld  be  caught  inshore  within  the  three  miles,  and  what  proportion 
outside  in  the  bay,  taking  the  spring  and  fall  catch  together  f — A.  My 
idea  is  that  about  three-fourths  were  caught  inshore.  For  half  of  the 
first  trip  they  may  catch  them  off  shore,  and  they  do  catch  them  off  shore, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  taken  inshore.  I 
know  they  are  caught  inshore ;  yon  cannot  catch  them  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  a  large  fleet  of  boats  in  Cape  Breton  f — A.  Quite  a 
number. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you,  approximately! — A.  I  suppose,  taking 
the  whole  thing,  from  Gape  George  around  the  different  banks  to  Gape 
^orth,  there  are  1,000  boats. 

Q.  Now,  the  catches  made  by  these  boats,  where  are  they  made  with 
reference  to  the  shore  line  t — A.  They  cannot  be  taken  outside ;  the 
water  is  too  deep.  The  mackerel  are  taken  right  in.  All  the  boat  fish- 
ing is  inside. 

Q.  From  1856  where  were  you ;  what  vessel  were  you  in,  or  what  were 
you  doing  I — A.  In  the  year  1856  I  was  coasting. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  since  then  ? — A.  I  have  been  fishing  in  my 
own  vessels. 

Q.  In  the  bay  f — A.  Yes ;  in  1858, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  in  a  schooner 
called  the  Union,  of  Miramichi,  mackerel  fishing.  A  company  built  a 
schooner  there,  and  they  sent  for  me  to  the  strait  to  go  in  her.  I  took 
a  crew — that  is,  I  took  8  men — from  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that ! — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels, 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  vessel  or  a  small  one  f — A.  It  was  not  very  large ; 
it  was  a  vessel  of  about  60  tons. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  at  any  other  time? — A.  I  was  there  in  my  own 
vessels. 

Q.  Well,  taking  one  year  with  another,  give  us  a  general  idea  what 
was  the  result  of  your  fishing  f — A.  I  did  not  prosecute  it  for  the  season 
at  all.    I  would  just  go  a  trip  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  were  trading  in  your  own  vessel  and  gave  one  year  to  the 
fishing  1 — A.  Yes,  I  used  to  first  go  when  the  mackerel  got  fat  in  the 
autumn. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  average  result  T — A.  I  did  well.  She  was  a 
vessel  of  about  65  or  70  tons,  and  I  wonld  make  200  or  250  barrels  of 
fat  mackerel  in  four  or  five  weeks.  I  recollect  getting  in  one  trip  250 
barrels  right  in  the  rocks,  where  we  bad  to  anchor  all  the  time.  That 
was  at  Pabou,  close  to  Bonaventure.  It  is  a  little  inlet  to  the  northwest 
of  Bonaventure  Island. 

Q.  Well,  what  year  was  that  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  in  1865. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  fishing  from  1865  down  ?— A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Down  to  what  year  !— Down  to  1869. 
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Q.  Covering  that  period  of  time,  fh>in  1856  to  1869,  what  woald  be 
the  average  number  of  the  American  fleet  frequenting  the  bay?  Did  it 
keep  ap  to  the  average! — A.  O,  yes;  it  largely  increased,  1  think.  They 
were  very  fine  vessels. 

Q.  Yoa  have  given  the  average  np  to  1856  as  600  vessels.  From  1856 
to  1869  yoa  say  it  materially  increased  f — A.  I  should  suppose  so ;  yes* 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  from  mixing  in  among  them  f — A.  Yes. 
They  were  vessels  of  larger  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  yon  wish  to  state  that  the  vessels  were  vessels  of  larger  ton- 
nage, and  also  that  they  came  in  increased  numbers! — A.  Yes;  both 
the  number  of  the  fleet  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  increased.  Of  coarse 
we  would  know  that,  because  it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  get  fish  among  such 
a  heavy  fleet.  They  would  lee-bow  us  when  they  could  to  prevent  our 
catching,  but  of  course  we  would  try  to  lee-bow  them  too  when  we  could 
do  so:  though  it  was  hard  work. 

Q.  You  found  they  were  masters  of  the  situation? — A.  No;  the  Bis- 
marck, that  I  had,  was  a  flue  vessel.  I  had  to  prepare  for  that  sort  of 
work. 

Q.  You  had  to  play  the  same  game? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  the  average  catch  of  the  fleet  be  daring  this  number 
of  years,  fi*om  1856  to  1869? — A.  I  suppose  the  average  catch  would  be 
somewhere  about  600  or  700  barrels. 

Q.  Per  vessel  ? — A.  Yes.    Some  of  them  made  three  trips. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  localities  where  the  mackerel 
have  been  taken;  that  is,  have  they  been  closer  in  or  further  out? — A. 
O,  no;  the  same  places.  They  are  catching  them  now  in  the  same 
localities. 

Q.  How  are  the  proportions  inside  and  outside? — A.  They  catch 
more  inshore,  I  think.  I  know  they  are  not  finding  them  oif  shore  this 
season. 

Q.  Well,  in  1869  did  you  give  up  actual  fishing  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  that  what  have  you  been  doing  ? — A.  I  have  been  trading. 

Q.  You  have  resided  since  then  at  the  Gut  of  Oanso  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fleet  passing  and  re- 
passing ? — A.  Yes.  Every  day  we  see  them.  They  have  to  pass  the 
door  of  the  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us,  from  1869  down,  what  the  number  of  the  fleet  has 
been  ? — A.  From  what  I  can  estimate,  I  would  suppose  there  were  from 
600  to  700  sail ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  up,  or  have  they  decreased  ? — A.  There  were  not 
many  last  year. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  1875  ? — A.  No,  not  many. 

Q.  In  1873  ? — ^A.  There  was  quite  a  large  fleet  then. 

Q.  Did  the  average  keep  up  to  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1874? — A.  Well,  there  were  not  quite  so  many  in 
1874. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  pretty  fair  number  ? — A.  There  would  be  500, 1 
suppose. 

Q.  In  1875  and  1876  I  understood  you  to  say  it  diminished  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  Usually,  I  suppose  there  was  not  quite  half 
of  that,  particularly  the  last  year. 

Q.  Has  this  depression  continued  during  the  present  season,  or  what 
are  the  indications  ? — A.  There  is  quite  a  large  fleet  coming  in  now« 
When  I  left  home  last  Monday  they  were  anchored  all  round  the  strait 
in  all  directions ;  and  in  conversation  with  their  captains  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  quite  a  large  fleet  coming. 
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Q.  When  yoa  speak  of  the  strait^  yoa  mean  the  Strait  of  Oanso,  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  were  goin^  on  to  say  something  abont  having  conversed  with 
some  of  them  f — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  several  this  season^  and  they  tell  me 
there  will  be  a  large  fleet.    I  saw  them  coming  every  day. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  large  number  now  anchoring  about  all  the  coves  t — 
A.  Yes,  in  all  the  coves  where  they  are  acquainted.  These  people  form 
acquaintances,  and  they  anchor  in  the  different  localities  where  they 
are  acqaainted. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  are  they  of  small  or  large 
tonnage! — A.  They  are  of  large  tonnage,  the  best  vessels  I  have  seen 
yet.    A  good  many  of  them  are  seiners.    I  saw  some  with  two  seines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  seine-fishing  prosecuted  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  fisheries  t— A.  Well,  we  don't  look 
upon  it  as  very  prosperous  at  all.    We  don't  think  anything  of  it. 

Q.  Has  it  a  bad  effect  upon  the  fisheries  or  not?  Does  it  destroy  any 
fish  T — A.  Well,  we  think  so ;  and  from  what  I  have  conversed  with  the 
American  captains  this  season  more  particularly,  they  told  me  that  they 
wished  to  God  there  never  was  a  seine ;  they  would  do  better  and  make 
more  money  in  the  end.  It  destroys  the  young  fish,  and  they  get  no 
price  for  them.    That  is  what  they  say. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt : 
Q.  These  are  purse  seines  you  refer  to  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  never 
been  prosperous  in  the  Bay  of  Cbaleurs  with  them,  because  they  can't 
use  the  pnrse  seine  in  shallow  water. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  in  the  deep  water  f— A.  Well,  the  fish  are  not  there. 
I  understood  the  other  day  that  there  was  an  American  schooner  came 
in  and  tried  to  get  a  seine  of  short  depth  for  shallow  water.  I  don't 
know  what  Inck  he  will  have. 

Q.  He  was  getting  his  seine  made  shallower  to  take  the  fish  in  the 
shallow  waters  T — A.  Yes,  I  understood  he  was  sending  home  for  one. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  been  residing  some  years  about  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
can  you  give  me  an  idea  to  what  extent  the  transshipping  of  fish  is 
carried  on  f  Do  the  Americans  transship  to  any  extent  of  late  years  t — 
A.  They  have. 

Q.  Just  state  what  yon  know  of  this. — A.  I  was  not  in  the  business,. 
but  on  this  very  property  I  have  now,  I  have  seen  the  wharf  so  piled  full 
of  mackerel  that  you  could  liot  get  upon  it,  waiting  for  the  steamer 
Alhambra  and  others,  and  those  vessels  could  not  take  them  all,  and 
they  had  to  wait  trip  after  trip.  They  were  all  anxious  to  get  them  on 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  high  prices. 

Q.  Those  were  American-caught  mackerel  f — A.  Yes,  all.  Thenthere^ 
was  a  large  number  of  sailing-vessels  shipping  on  the  other  side  as  fast 
as  they  could  get  them.  The  cable  roused  me  out  of  bed  with  an  offer 
of  a  dollar  a  barrel  from  some  Americans  to  go  home  with  their  fish. 
They  coald  not  get  vessels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  other  side ! — A.  I 
mean  the  other  side  of  the  strait.    I  am  on  the  eastern  side. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  large  quantity  being  on  the  wharf,  what  do 
you  mean  f  Give  us  some  idea. — A.  I  consider  that  7,000  or  8,000  bar- 
rels, piled  up  four  or  five  tiers  high,  waiting  for  steamers  every  week  to 
take  them  away,  is  a  large  quantity  for  our  locality,  which  is  only  a 
wooden  place. 

Q.  Don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that  traffic  f— A,  I  have  not  been  very 
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long  ID  it.  I  don't  know  about  my  part.  Those  I  have  seen  haven't 
made  much  riches  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  beneficial^  this  traffic? — A.  I  don't  think  it.  If 
we  would  employ  our  own  resources  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  result  to  the  men  in  trade  1  Have  they  made 
money  or  lostt — A.  They  have  lost  money.  We  on  our  side  never  went 
a  greait  deal  into  it.  On  the  other  side,  particularly,  the  Americans  have 
traded.    Our  men  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  What  i8  the  harbor  on  the  other  side  f — A.  There  is  Port  Mul- 
grave,  Pirate  Cove,  and  Steep  Creek. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  it  an  extensive  trade? — A.  Not  very;  it  looks  large — very  large; 
but  they  would  not  do  but  very  little.  Wood  is  the  principal  thing. 
Lots  of  poor  men  sell  their  cord- wood  and  think  they  are  doing  wonders, 
but  those  that  go  in  their  own  boats  and  fish  make  more  money  than 
those  who  sell  the  wood. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  you  know  some- 
thing about  it,  I  suppose? — A.  Tes;  a  little. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  prosecuting  that  fishery 
on  an  average? — A.  I  am  not  so  very  well  versed  in  that  part  of  it, but 
from  what  I  would  see  I  should  suppose  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  sail. 

Q.  Well,  has  there  been  any  appreciable  diminution  in  their  num- 
bers ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  do  they  prosecute  the  fishery  ? — A.  On  Bradley  Bank  and 
northward,  and  what  they  call  the  shore,  off  Point  Miscou. 

Q.  And  off  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  This  is  what  you  call  the  bay  ? — A.  We  always  call  it  the  bay  af- 
ter you  leave  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

Q.  Tou  say  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  on  an  average 
frequented  this  bay  yearly  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  bait  or  get  bait  ? — A.  These  cod  fishermen  get 
a  good  deal  of  bait  on  board  the  vessels — that  is,  with  nets.  But  lat- 
terly the  Gape  Ann  fishermen  get  a  ^ood  deal  of  bait  around  the  coast. 

Q.  They  buy  bait  and  ice? — A.  We  have  ice  in  the  strait. 

Q.  Is  ice  a  necessary  article  in  the  fishing  business  ? — A.  Of  course ; 
it  keeps  the  bait  fresh.  It  is  very  necessary  indeed,  particularly  for 
trawlers.  You  cannot  fish  with  trawls  unless  you  have  fresh  bait — some- 
thing that  will  remain  on  the  hook ;  clams  come  right  off.  The  best  bait 
we  know  of  now  are  the  squid ;  they  are  tough  and  will  remain. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  squid  alone,  do  the  Americans  procure  it 
by  fishing  or  do  they  purchase  it? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Is  that  within  your  knowlege  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  have  done  very 
well  in  our  harbor  fishing  for  themselves.  They  caught  them  altogether 
in  Port  Hawkesbury.  There  was  none  sold.  Our  own  fishermen  from 
the  west  did  the  same. 

Q.  These  are  best  bait? — A.  Yes ;  we  had  an  American  vessel  there 
about  three  weeks  ago  getting  bait  to  carry  to  French  St.  Peters  to 
sell.  I  don't  know  what  quantity  he  did  get.  He  was  there  for  some 
time* 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  the  British  vessels  leave  our  waters 
to  prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  American  coast  ? — A.  I  never  heard 
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of  one.    I  think  there  was  some  report  of  one  this  sammer.    I  never 
heard  or  knew  of  one. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  fished  there  yoarself  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  yoQ  give  the  Commission  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  sqnid 
that  would  be  taken  by  one  of  those  fishermen  in  a  day  t— A.  The  Olive 
H.  Bobinson  got  35  barrels,  I  think,  during  two  nights.  He  got  all  he 
wanted,  and  several  other  schooners  also,  of  which  I  don't  remember  the 
name.    They  got  fh)m  twenty-five  to  thirty  barrels.    I  saw  them. 

Q.  Would  that  be  sufficient  for  the  trip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  caught  them  in  two  nights  f  Now,  when  you  speak  of 
a  fare  of  codfish,  how  many  do  yon  mean  f  Of  course  yon  can  only 
speak  approximately.  How  many  codfish  would  that  quantity  of  bait 
enable  them  to  catch  ?— A.  Well,  they  wduld  catch  about  400  quintals, 
I  suppose.  Those  men  that  get  bait,  like  those  I  have  referred  to,  are 
generally  fresh  fishermen.  That  is,  they  take  their  fish  home  fresh. 
They  don't  stop  long ;  they  don't  care  so  much  about  the  quantity  they 
get.    They  like  to  get  their  fare  quickly  and  go  home  with  it. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  about  to  put  is  almost  superfluous.  Suppose 
we  kept  the  inshore  fisheries  to  ourselves,  and  excluded  the  Americans 
from  within  three  miles,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  practical  man  of  30  years' 
experience,  would  any  American  fisherman  engage  in  the  open-sea  fish- 
ing at  all,  for  mackerel  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  come  to  the  bay 
at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  f — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least 
doubt.    They  would  not  prosecute  it  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  three  miles  from  the  land! — A.  The  reason  I  think  that  is 
because  I  was  in  an  American  vessel  at  the  time  the  cutters  were  here, 
and  we  always  went  inshore  to  get  them  then. 

Q.  The  cutters  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  you  out! — A.  They  drove 
VLB  out  of  the  Bay  Chaleurs  three  times. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  keep  you  outf — A.  We  would 
watch  the  steamer's  smoke,  we  would  find  out  when  she  went  away  to 
Pictou  for  coal,  and  would  run  in  then.  We  knew  she  would  be  4  or  5 
days  away.  I  reco  lect  being  there  with  a  very  large  fleet  off  Shippegau, 
close  in.  We  had  done  very  well  the  day  before,  and  we  thought  we 
wonld  go  up  again  next  day.  We  were  watching  very  anxiously  for  the 
smoke,  and  when  we  saw  it  coming  up  the  bay  we  got  under  weigh  as 
fast  as  we  could,  but  she  caught  every  one  of  us  inshore.  Four  or  five 
got  clear,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  remained  stationary.  We  watched 
the  first  vessel  go  by  to  see  what  the  steamer  would  do.  She  was  a  fine 
vessel,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  abreast  of  the  steamer  a  gun  was  fired. 
The  vessel  did  not  mind,  and  another  gun  was  fired,  still  she  did  not 
mind,  and  another  was  fired.  We  then  expected  to  see  a  ball,  and  a  ball 
was  sent  across  and  brought  them  to.  Every  one  of  us  had  to  pass  un- 
der that  old  fellow's  stern.  When  we  came  along  the  captain  knew  us, 
and  said  he :  "  Well,  you  are  here  again ;  what  brought  you  here  V^ 
Our  captain  said,  ^^  We  have  a  sick  man  on  board."  '^  There  are  no  sick 
men  in  the  treaty  of  1818,"  said  he.  "This  is  the  third  time  you  have 
been  here,  and  if  I  catch  you  here  again  I  will  seize  you."  We  went  oif 
and  did  not  go  in  there  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  anywhere  else  ? — A.  Well,  you  see  around  Prince 
Edward  Island  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  us  ofi;  We  can  get  under 
weigh  any  minute  and  dodge  around,  but  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  it  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  did  evade  the  cutters  and  get  in  in 
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«pite  of  them  f— A.  Of  coarse  we  did.    We  had  to  get  our  fish  some 
way. 

Q.  If  you  had  Dot  got  in  yon  wonld  not  have  had  any  fish  f — A.  No, 
•sir* 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  yon  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  cutters?— 
A.  I  don't  recollect  the  year  altogether.  It  was  when  the  Devastation 
and  Basilisk  were  in  and  those  steamers. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  you  inf — A.  I  was  in  the  Garland. 

Q.  Was  that  a  Newburyport  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  speaking  of  the  number  of  American  cod  vessels 
that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  gulf! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  200  or  300  of  them  right  along  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  that  this  year  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  a  larger 
•Dumber  this  year. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  engaged  catching  fresh  fish  for  the  markets, 
those  in  the  gulf? — A.  A  great  many  of  them.  Most  of  the  Gloncester 
vessels  are. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  know  about  the  Gloucester  vessels.  How  many 
Oloucester  vessels  come  for  codfish  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay  t — A.  I  should 
suppose  there  were  perhaps  100  sail  of  Gloucester  vessels  in  thersi  that 
is  in  the  bay,  and  then  there  are  more  that  go  outside. 

Q.  Whereabouts  can  they  take  squid  in  the  bay  f — A.  They  take  a 
l^rge  quantity  at  Hawkesbury,  and  follow  them  along  to  Margaree  and 
along  there. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  them  ? — A.  With  the  jig. 

Q.  Do  they  seine  them  ashore  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  traffic  carried  on  at  Port  Hawkes- 
•bury,  which  you  think  has  not  been,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  your 
l>eopie.    How  many  establishments  have  you  had  engaged  in  the  trafiic 
there  T«- A.  Well  there  are  only  three  establishments  there  on  that  side. 

Q.  What  are  those  T — A.  There  are  two  Paints,  and  Levi  Hart. 

Q.  Those  are  pretty  large  establishments  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  sell  ? — A.  They  are  general  stores,  and  sell  every- 
thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  that? — A.  Salt,  barrels,  flour,  dry -goods, 
groceries,  and  everything  like  that. 

Q.  Bait!— A.  They  do— but  not  much  bait.  They  don't  sell  so  much 
•bait  on  our  side. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  ice  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  two  ioe-houses. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  those  ? — A.  Not  very  long.  Last  year  and 
this  year  principally. 

Q.  Has  Port  Hawkesbury  kept  up  as  much  as  formerly  of  that  trade, 
or  has  it  gone  oif  to  other  places  T — A.  We  never  had  nuich  of  that 
trade.    It  was  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Where  is  Guysboro  ? — A.  Guysboro  is  about  30  miles  from  Hawkes- 
bury, at  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay. 

Q.  On  which  side  f — A.  It  is  on  the  south  entrance  to  the  Strait  of 
Ganso,  between  Cape  Canso  and  the  entrance. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  doue  there  in  the  way  of  supplies  f — A.  I 
•think  not.  They  go  into  Grow  Harbor  and  those  places  and  get  bait,  I 
understand. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  it?— A.  Yes,  and  catch  it  too,  I  think.  I  would  not 
be  so  certain  about  their  catching  it.  I  kaow  they  bay  it  and  catch  it 
too  when  there  is  occasion,  or  when  they  can  catch  it. 
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Q.  Which  do  they  do  moatf — A..  They  bay  most  jast  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  ever  known  an  American  coi  fisherman  to 
8tay  for  bait  at  any  of  those  ports  9 — A.  Not  very  long ;  3  or  4  days,  2 
or  3  days,  or  a  day. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  stay  as  long  as  that  1 — A.  Tes.  I  have  tele- 
graphed for  them  to  find  ont  if  there  were  other  places  for  them  to  get 
bait,  and  they  have  gone  there. 

Q.  Whether  it  coold  be  cangttt  there  f — A.  Oanght  or  bought. 

Q.  Do  you  have  boats  at  Hawkesbnry  engaged  in  the  business  of 
eatching  bait  for  the  Americans  f — A.  Ko,  none. 

Q.  Do  your  people  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  f — A.  They  ad- 
vertise ice. 

Q.  What  else  f — A.  O,  well,  they  advertise  sometimes  as  supplying 
American  fishermen.    Some  of  them  do,  I  think.    I  sell  to  them  myself. 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  to  them — the  general  requirements— all  they 
wantf — A.  Yes,  I  do,  whatever  they  want. 

Q.  Bait!— A.  No. 

Q.  Ice?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  an  ice-house  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  advertised  in  the  Gloucester  papers  t — A.  Not  this  sum- 
mer.   I  did  last  year. 

Q.  In  what  papers  I — A.  In  the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser. 

Q.  Now  take  one  of  the  other  ports.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  popu- 
lation of  Port  Hawkesbnry  f — A.  Five  or  six  hundred,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  other  establishments  are  there! — A,  There  are  three  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  business  there. 

Q.  Do  the  others  do  as  much  as  you  do  t — A.  Yes;  they  do  more,  per- 
haps, than  I  do. 

Q.  Do  they  advertise  in  the  States  too  t — A.  I  think  one  firm  does, 
Peter  Paint,  senior. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  business.  Don't  3^ou  get  enough,  or 
does  too  much  competition  between  you  throw  the  profits  down  f^»A. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition. 

Q.  With  each  other!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  considerable  between  the  different  ports  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  has 
been  so. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  other  ports. — A.  There  is  Port  Mulgrave  right  op- 
posite. 

Q.  How  far  across  is  it! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Port  Mulgrave  ¥ — A.  Four  or  five  hnn- 
drcNcl,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  there  engaged  there  in  furnishing 
various  supplies  to  American  fishermen  ! — A.  Tbere  are  but  two  now,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  ! — A.  F.  O.  Cooke  and  Michael  Keating  &  Go. 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  all  the  things  you  do  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ice! — A.  No;  there  is  no  ice  at  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  barrels  ! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Bait!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  me  another  place  on  the  strait  that  furnishes  the  Americans. — 
A.  Pirate  Gove. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that! — A.  It  is  very  small.  It  is  just  a  cove. 
Tbere  are  only  a  few  families  there,  and  one  store. 

Q.  What  does  that  furnish  ! — A.  He  has  been  in  that  trade  too. 

Q.  Does  he  have  ice!— A.  No;  but  he eells  bait^ 

Q.  General  ships'  stores  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  send  over  to  our  side  for  ice. 
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Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  f — A.  Jonathan  Hartly. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  another  dealer. — A.  There  is  John  Maguire,  of  Steep 
Greek. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that! — A.  Abont  the  same  as  Pirate  Oove. 
There  are  one  or  two  families.    There  is  one  man  in  that  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business  carried  on  there  f — A.  There  is  another 
man  alongside  of  him. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  the  same  sort  of  establishment  f — A.  No.  He  sells 
little  groceries  and  things  like  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  will  sell  those  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes ;  he  keeps 
liquor,  too. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  does  not  even  refuse  that  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Nof 
I  do  not  suppose  he  would  refuse  it  to  any  one.  I  forgot  to  mention 
Mr.  William  Wylde,  in  Wyldtfs  Oove,  who  has  been  doing  a  little. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  all  these  various  things! — ^A.  No ;  not  so  much  this^ 
year. 

Q.  Does  he  have  ice  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  so  little  is  sold  now  ? — A.  The  times  are 
hard  and  the  fishermen  do  not  want  so  many  things. 

Q.  The  business  is  affected  by  the  dullness  of  the  times  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oive  us  another  place  f — A.  There  is  Port  Hastings. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  thatt — A.  It  has  300  or  400  inhabitants. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  there  there  supplying  Americans! — 
A.  There  is  but  one. 

Q.  Whose  is  that  f — A.  It  has  changed  hands  several  times.  It  was 
James  6.  McKean.  He  did  the  largest  business  with  the  American 
fishermen  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him  ! — A.  George  C.  Lawrence. 

Q.  He  is  considerable  of  a  person,  is  he  not  ?  He  is  a  commission 
merchant,  ship's  broker,  Lloyd's  agent,  notary  public,  and  receiver  of 
wrecks.  He  deals  in  all  these  various  things  you  have  mentioned,  does 
he  not! — A.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  (Reads  from  list  of  articles  advertised  in  Cape  Ann  Advertiser.) 
Does  he  engage  in  all  that! — A.  Well,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  ice, 
but  you  could  hardly  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Why  does  he  advertise  all  those  things  if  he  has  not  them  f — A. 
Sometimes  they  come  around  bothering  us  to  get  them  a  yard  or  two, 
sometimes. 

Q.  He  is  a  second-rate  kind  of  fellow  from  that  account. — A.  Yes  f 
that  is  our  idea  of  him. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  else  at  Port  Hastings  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  6o  to  any  other  place  you  remember. — A.  That  is  all,  I  think,  in 
the  Strait  of  Oanso. 

Q.  Whitehead,  where  is  that  f — A.  It  is  fifteen  miles  westward  of 
Gape  Oanso.    It  is  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that? — ^A.  There  are  not  very  many  inhabi- 
tants. 

Q.  How  much  business  do  they  do  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  do 
any  business,  except  that  I  think  they  have  ice. 

Q.  (Beads  advertisement  as  follows :  *'  Bait !  Bait !  Bait  I  Ice !  Ice  I 
Ice  I  Put  up  for  American  and  Dominion  Fishermen,  at  White  Head,. 
N.  S.,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Vessels  will 
also  be  supplied  with  bait  on  liberal  terms.  Drafts  taken  on  owners. 
For  information  call  at  the  post-office  at  White  Head. — James  H.  Felt- 
mate  &  Sons.")  Don't  they  do  a  pretty  lively  trade  f — A.  They  do  in 
ice  and  bait.    That  is  all  I  know  they  can  do  it  in.    The  bait  araoants 
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to  a  very  large  item.    We  very  often  give  the  Americans  $100  in  cash 
to  get  this  bait.    It  comes  pretty  hard  on  as  to  get  that  mach  cash. 

Q.  What  do  yon  charge  them  f — A.  Sometimes  we  don't  charge  them 
anything. 

Q.  YoQ  do  it  ont  of  pnre  good  nature  f — A.  Yes ;  ont  of  cutting  into 
one  another  and  making  fools  of  ourselves. 

Q.  Well,  the  amount  seems  to  be  that  in  that  vicinity,  looking  to  the 
increase  in  the  fishing  business,  your  own  people  are  going  into  this 
trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  too  many  to  make  money  as  rapidly  as  you 
likef — A.  That  is  so ;  we  are  losing  it. 

Q.  That  is  because  there  are  too  few  Americans f — A.  No;  that  is 
because  there  are  too  many  of  them.  It  is  a  mushroom  affair.  We 
have  done  better  since  they  dropped  off*. 

Q.  You  attribute  your  difftculties  to  the  fact  that  they  used  to  come, 
and  not  to  their  having  ceased  to  come  uow  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but 
I  think  they  will  not  cease  to  come. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  Peter  Paint,  senior,  he  cashes  drafts,  too,  at  Port 
Hawkesburyf— A.  He  does  if  they  are  good. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  cash  those  you  think  bad  f — A.  I  have  done  it. 

Q.  Those  you  thought  bad  T — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  places  you  thought  of?  Where  is 
Gape  Ganso  f — A.  It  is  about  15  miles  eastward  of  Whitehead.  It  is 
the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  business  there? — A.  They  do  considerable. 
Largely  in  ice  and  bait. 

Q.  It  is  a  large  place  ? — A.  There  are  700  or  800  there,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  Ameri- 
cans there? — ^A.  Three  or  four — Gaboon,  Hart,  and  Whitman. 

Q.  Hart  is  an  enterprising  man,  isn't  he? — A.  He  does  considerable. 

Q.  (Beads  advertisement  as  follows :  ^Mce !  ice !  ice ! — ^The  subscriber 
offers  for  sale  Two  Thousand  Tons  heavy,  clear  ice ;  also  fishing  supplies, 
cord-wood,  &c.,  &c. — Alfred  W.  Hart,  Gape  Ganso,  Nova  Scotia.'')  Is 
that  the  man  ? — A.  That  is  the  man. 

Q.  Has  he  ice  ? — A.  He  has  ice. 

Q.  Where  is  Prospect,  Nova  Scotia  ?— A.  It  is  outside  of  Halifax, 
atound  Sambro. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  first  places  they  would  strike,  off  the  coast  ? — A. 
Yes,  likely. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that  ? — A.  I  can't  say  much  about  that.  I 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  B.  Ghristian,  Prospect?— A.  I  have  heard 
the  name. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  advertisement:  "Icel  ice  I 
ice!  ice!  At  Gloucester  Price. — I  am  prepared  to  supply  ice,  bait, 
wood,  and  coal,  and  general  stores  to  vessels  as  usual.  Gurrency  or 
drafts  accepted.  Gaptains  of  vessels,  having  small  fish  or  haddock  to 
dispose  of,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on  me  before  selling  else* 
where.  W.  B.  Ghristian,  Prospect,  N.  S."? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted 
on  that  shore;  that  is,  with  the  people.  I  know  the  harbors  pretty 
well,  but  not  the  people. 

Q.  Where  do  your  people  generally  get  the  bait  which  they  sell  ? — 
A.  They  catch  it  in  their  nets  on  the  coast. 

Q.  That  is  fresh  bait?— A.  Yes. 

(j.  Do  they  also  put  it  up  in  barrels  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  What  bait  is  there  advertised  for  sale  ?— A.  That  I  suppose  is  salt 
bait 

Q.  Does  not  that  come  from  the  States  t — A.  The  pogies  are  brought 
from  thence. 

Q.  Do  your  people  import  pogies  and  sell  them  to  the  Americans  f — 
A.  We  sometimes  do,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  to  take  some  old  pogies 
from  the  Americans  in  surety  nntii  the  following  year,  for  their  bills, 
which  are  not  paid  when  they  go  home. 

Q.  Do  you  do  this  under  compulsion  ? — A.  Sometimes  when  these 
bills  are  not  paid,  we  are  glad  to  obtain  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  hold  their  vessels  lor  their  bill  ? — A.  We  do  not  like 
to  do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  no  bait  which  they  themselves  catch,  pat  up  by  your  peo- 
ple ! — A.  The  Americans  very  often  buy  our  fat  herring. 

Q.  Do  they  take  them  to  the  States  ? — A.  No ;  but  to  the  bay. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  Dothey  usefatherring  for  bait! — A.  Sometimes  they  thus  use  afew. 

Q.  Do  your  people  collect  and  salt  squids  for  bait ! — A.  No. 

Q.  When  squids  are  taken,  I  believe  that  they  are  8a,ltedf — A.  They 
are  put  up  in  ice  and  kept  fresh. 

Q.  They  are  kept  frozen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  a  supply  of  them  on  hand  ¥ — O,  no.  I  understand, 
however,  that  this  is  done  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  How  much  of  these  supplies  are  sold,  on  the  average,  by  your  peo- 
ple to  American  vessels ;  how  much  does  it  cost  such  a  vessel  to  refit 
for  another  voyage  in  your  ports  1 — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  generally 
want  barrels  and  salt ;  these  are  the  principal  things. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  regarding  their  cost! — A.  Not  very 
well. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  flour! — A.  They  generally  have  flour  enough  with 
them,  but  they  will  want  butter  and  sugar. 

Q.  Will  they  have  enough  pork  and  molasses  and  other  ship'sstores 
on  hand! — A.  My  experience  regarding  a  vessel  which  is  now  fitting 
out  at  my  wharf,  was  this :  she  took  two  strips  of  pork. 

Q.  She  had  a  sufliciency  on  hand  ! — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  The  supplies  furnished  do  not  amount  to  much  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  liberal  when  they  are  doing  poorly  in 
their  fishing! — A.  No. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  troubles  in  this  regard  ! — A.  1  fancy  so. 

Q.  When  the  business  was  good  and  things  were  thriving,  <^  hum- 
ming," as  they  sometimes  say,  did  they  not  buy  a  good  many  supplies! 
— A.  I  suspect  that  they  did.    I  wa«  not  in  the  business  then. 

Q.  Was  that  not  within  your  own  knowledge! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  then  bought  fresh  provisions  pretty  freely,  <lid  they  not  f — 
A.  They  are  not  the  people  to  buy  fresh  provisions.  You  can  hardly 
sell  them  fresh  beef.    They  are  not  English  enough  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  buy  a  good  many  clothes  ! — A.  No ;  but  of  late  years, 
I  think,  they  have  purchased  to  a  small  extent  clothing,  more  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  The  clothing  here  is  usually  not  fashionable  enough  for 
Yankee  sailors  when  at  home.  When  I  first  went  fishing  I  could  not 
save  much  money,  because  such  clothing  cost  a  considerable  amount. 

Q.  Do  not  these  fishermen  leave  a  good  deal  of  money  among  your 
traders  or  drafts  on  Gloucester,  most  of  which,  I  dare  say,  are  paid! — 
A.  They  leave  drafts  for  what  they  get. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  so  many  people  engage  in  the  basi- 
ness  f  It  most  have  been  profitable  once  ? — ^A.  There  are  not  very  many 
who  engage  in  it  I  knew  Port  Mulgrave  when  three  or  foar  carried  it 
on,  but  they  are  now  all  gone. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  They  have  failed. 

Q.  What  made  them  fail  ?— A.  The  American  trade. 

Q.  Bid  this  trade  fall  off  f  What  was  the  cause! — A.  It  was  dae  to  their 
competition  with  one  another  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  prices. 
The  Americans  would  go  from  one  store  to  another  and  say,  ^^  If  you 
don't  do  so  and  so,  Mr.  So  and  so  wiU,"  and  thus  they  secured  reductions 
in  the  price  of  goods. 

Q.  They  are  sharp  traders,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  a  trader  would  say, 
*'  So  and  so  is  not  going  to  get  to  the  windward  of  me,''  and  comply,  ex- 
pecting to  secure  their  trade  the  following  year,  but  then  they  would 
X>erhaps  go  to  a  third  trader.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  mau- 
aged  in  my  experience. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  your  people  to  go  into  this 
business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  mistake  at  Guysborough  f — A. 
There,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  not  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
Paints  have  money,  but  they  have  never  engaged  in  the  Americau  trade. 
Tbey  are  the  only  men  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso  who  have  much  money. 

Q.  Do  they  not  advertise  fishing  supplies,  &c.,  for  sale? — A.  Of 
course.  They  have  always  been  so  engaged  in  business,  supplying  our 
own  fishermen. 

Q.  How  do  they  advertise  for  the  benefit  of  your  fishermen  in  the 
Cape  Ann  Advertiser  ? — A.  They  advertise  merely  for  the  sake  of  sell- 
ing ice. 

Q.  Ice  and  fishing  supplies? — A.  The  inducement  held  out  in  that 
advertisement  is  ice. 

Q.  They  do  not  want  the  other  trade  ? — ^A.  No.  One  of  the  Paints 
in  particular  will  not  carry  on  trade  with  the  Americans.  He  has  said 
that  he  has  always  lost  money  ^hen  he  has  touched  this  business  at  all, 
and  ho  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  things  that  you  think  your  people  sell 
to  the  Americans  ?  What  about  the  sale  of  ropes  and  hawsers  for 
rigging  and  refitting? — A.  They  always  have  those  articles  in  stock. 

Q.  Are  they  not  oftered  for  sale  to  the  Americans  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  following  advertisement : 

The  DartmoQth  Ropework  Co.,  Halifiix,  Nova  Scotia  (Dominion  of  Canada),  mannfaotnre 
with  qoick  despatch  Manilla  fishing  hawsers  slightly  tarred  or  white,  of  anj  siae  or  length 
in  one  piece  up  to  120  fathoms. 

Vessels  losing  their  hawsers  upon  the  Banks  can  be  supplied  in  Halifax  more  qnicklj, 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  in  anj  other  port ;  and  the  attention  of  ontfitlers  is  solicited  to 
Halifax  prices  when  they  are  fitting  ont  with  new  hawsers. 

BT  Be  particular  to  have  hawsers  of  the  Dartmouth  Ropework  Co/s  make. 

ISTAU  other  descriptions  of  tarred  and  Manilla  cordage  in  stock  are  made  to  order. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  January  3, 1877. 

A.  Tdbat  is  correct  enongh. 

Q.  Things  of  that  kind  are  cheaper,  with  the  exception  of  bait,  here 
than  Ml  the  United  States  f-^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  All  things  required  for  fishing  purposes  are  cheaper  here  than  in 
the  States,  are  they  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  not  build  fishing- vessels  here  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more 
cberiply  than  in  the  States!— A.  I  beliere  so. 

Ql  That  is  because  everything  that  enters  into  the  equipment  of  a 
▼esr^el  is  ever  so  much  cheaper  here,  such  as  ropes,  and  spars,  and 
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anchors,  and  lioes,  and  everythiug  of  that  sort! — A.  Yes;  tbisisthd 
•case  to  some  extent. 

Q.  All  these  things  are  cheaper  here? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  all 
are  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  collector  at  Port  Mnlgrave! — A.  Hia  nanwii 
David  Murray. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  be  is  coming  here  ? — A.  I  do  not,  I  am 
sure. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  c?an,  what  proportion  of  the  American 
T'essels  that  come  through  the  Strait  of  Oanso,  and  make  two  trips,  land 
their  cargoes  somewhere  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso  ? — A.  I  would  wy  that 
two>thirds  of  them  do  so,  when  mackerel  are  plentiful. 

Q.  When  mackerel  are  scarce,  they  do  not  get  two  full  fares  a  season,  of 
<course.  This  has  not  been  the  case  within  the  last  two  years,  I  sap- 
fiose? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  mackerel  have  been  really  scarcer  doiiof 
the  last  two  years  than  previously  in  the  bay;  but  the  Anwrican 
^shermen  have  caught  a  good  many  on  their  own  coast  during  thelMt 
:year  or  two,  and  that  is  something  exceptional  in  my  experience.  Pw- 
(haps  this  is  the  reason  why  they  did  not  come  over  here  in  such  nom- 
l)ers  as  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  they  have  caught  them,  and  why  it 
is  that  they  have  been  catching  so  many  more  tish  during  this  period 
than  was  formerly  the  case  on  their  own  coast ! — A.  I  could  not  give 
the  reason  for  the  fish  going  on  their  own  coast,  but  I  know  that  they 
have  been  there. 

Q.  The  trouble  used  to  be  that  they  would  not  always  bite  there!— A. 
^hey  have  caught  them  in  seines.  . 

Q.  With  the  purse  seine  they  can  catch  fish  whether  these  are  inclined 
to  bite  or  not! — A.  Yes;  if  the  fish  show  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  fish  so  much  more  at  home!— A* 
Ouring  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  growing  decline  in  the  number  of  And- 
ean vessels  that  come  up  heref — A.  For  the  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  three-quarters  or  two- thirds  of  them  land  their 
cargoes  at  the  Gut  of  Gansof — A.  About  two  thirds  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  refit!— A.  Ai!  those  that  landwooW 
have  to  refit  partially.  .     . 

Q.  And  wherever  they  do  so  they  have  to  purch^e  their  supplies  ot 
your  people! — A.  Of  course.  ^^  - 

Q.  Then  whenever  the  fishing  business  is  prosperoatf  a  great  deal  oi 
^rade  must  thus  be  furnished  I— A.  This  would  be  the  tSas^  fo'  ^°®  ^ 
two  persons.  ^.  ., 

Q.  And  if  too  many  of  your  people  go  into  it  the  usual  results  wouia 
follow!— A.  Yes,  V 

Q.  You  once  went  cod-fishing  in  an  American  vessel  to  the^*^" 
A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  that  year  !— A.  'So. 

Q.  On  what  Banks  did  you  fish  !— A.  Banks  Bradley  and  Orp^^* 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  of  what  the  outfitting  of  an  American  ^^ 
in  the  spring  generally  consists  ! — ^A,  Of  flour,  pork,  lard,  batter,  ^^ 
barrels,  bait,  hooks,  and  lines.  ^^ 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  on  board  get  outfittings !— A.  Tb^-^'^^Vtter 
ship  a  good  many  men  down  at  our  place  now.    Of  course,  ^^® J**^ 
can  be  obtained  at  lower  rates  than  is  the  case  with  men  in  the  ^^^^    J 
and  these  men  take  outfittings  to  a  certain  extent.    ,  ,  PM 
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Q.  Is  the  trade  which  is  thas  occasioned  by  the  whole  Americaa 
fleet  satBcient  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  remuueration  to  the  houses  in 
the  gut  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  total  profits  which  could  be  made  out  of  this  refitting  and  fur- 
nishing of  American  vessels  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  houses  f — A.  If  it  was  not  for  the  other  trade  we  have,  it  would 
not  maintain  us  at  all.  I  suppose  that  150  or  more  sail  have  gone 
through  in  the  gut,  and  when  I  left  quite  a  number  of  the  American 
vessels  were  anchored  along  the  shore  at  different  places,  and  out  of  all 
these  vessels  only  one  or  two  did  anything  on  our  side  in  the  way  of  fit- 
ting out. 

Q-  Mr.  Foster  spoke  of  a  great  deal  of  decrease  as  apparent  in  our 
fisheries  here.  Have  our  fisheries  greatly  decreased  f  Do  you'  call  the 
results  of  this  year  a  decrease  from  those  of  previous  years  I — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  years  prospects  t — A.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  good  year.    The  prospects  are  excellent 

Q.  What  has  been  the  case  on  the  American  coast  this  year,  judging 
from  the  information  which  yon  have  received  from  American  captains  ? — 
A.  According  to  the  Americans  there  is  no  fishing  on  their  coast  at  al  I 
this  year.  Some  of  them  told  me  the  other  day  that  if  they  did  not  get 
any  more  on  their  shores  the  whole  of  the  fleet  would  come  up  here. 

Q.  So  this  year  there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  1876  and  1876 1 — A. 
No,  sir;  I  am  sure  it  will  not. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  have  to  come  to  our  waters  for  fish  f — A.  If 
there  are  none  caught  on  the  American  coast,  they  must. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  Prospect  Bay,  and 
I  noticed  that  in  your  answers  you  did  not  seem  to  give  accurate  infor- 
mation ;  do  you  know  anything  about  it  at  all  f — ^A.  I  know  that  there 
is  such  a  bay. 

Q.  Have  you  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  trade  of  its  people  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  f — A,  I  have  passed  there  and  just  know 
where  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  further  knowledge  of  its  people  or  trade  beyond  the 
fact  that  you  know  there  is  such  a  bay  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  Ohristian^ 
who  lives  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  Prospect  Bay  ? — A. 
Beyond  its  position  I  do  not. 

Q.  Some  questions  were  asked  about  Lawrence,  in  Port  Malgrave;  is 
he  a  successor  to  McKeen  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  McEeen  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  American  trade  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  he  become  bankrupt ! — A.  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  this  Lawrence,  whose  advertisement  was  read,  is  his  succes- 
sor f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  McEeen,  I  believe,  was  the  American  consul  there  f — A.  He  is  so 
now. 

Q.  And  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  American  trade  f — A.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  it.    He  had  the  place  all  to  himself. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  bankruptcy.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  of  this^ 
trade  on  our  people ;  can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Bay  fishery  by  the  Ameri* 
cans,  with  respect  to  their  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  which  appears  to  be  the  chief  outfitting  portt  Has  it 
prospered  by  reason  of  this  trade  or  been  prejudiced  t — A.  I  think  that 
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they  have  very  largely  prospered  by  it.  Of  course  you  can  see  that  in 
the  class  of  vessels  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  Intimate  knowledge  concerning  these  mattersf — 
A.  I  have,  indeed.  We  can  tell  a  Gloacester  vessel  whenever  we  look  at 
it.  They  are  of  a  different  style  from  most  other  vessels.  When  I  first 
went  to  the  United  States  Gloucester  was  a  small  place,  but  it  is  quite 
a  place  now.  They  own  a  great  many  vessels  there ;  and  most  of  these 
vessels  have  frequented  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  So  of  course  they  must 
have  prospered  by  it,  since  they  have  such  a  large  fleet  and  such  fine 
vessels. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  Gloucester  had  been  built  up  by  this  fish- 
ing business;  is  that  your  opinion! — A.  Of  course.  This  must  be  the 
case.  They  do  some  other  business,  but  their  principal  fishing  occupa- 
tion is  mackerel  fishing,  in  the  greater  part.  They  would  not  put  one 
of  these  fine  schooners  years  ago  in  the  cod-fishing  business  ;  they  were 
all  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  how  the  number  of  vessels  owned  at 
Gloucester  compares  with  the  number  they  held  a  lew  years  ago  f — A. 
I  think  that  the  number  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Has  the  number  not  fallen  oft  one  quarter! — A.  do  not  think  it. 

Q.  How  recently  were  you  there! — ^A.  I  was  therr,  I  think,  in  1870. 

Q.  Seven  years  ago  ! — ^A.  Yes  j  but  we  see  their  vessels  every  day. 
We  are  in  continual  communication  with  them. 

No.  19. 

James  McKay,  deputy  inspector  of  pickled  fish  at  Port  l^lulgrave, 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  have  been  pretty 
much  all  my  life-time  engaged  in  fishing;  but  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  pickled  fish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fishing  business  ! — 
A.  Some  forty  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  since  1837.  In  what  way  did  you  commence  fish- 
ing in  1837  ! — A.  My  first  trip  was  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  for  herring.  We  took  a 
a  load  of  them  to  the  United  States,  and  returned  in  search  of  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  American  vessel  ? — A.  It  was 
the  Porpoise. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from! — A.  Prom  Isle  Haute. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Maine! — A.  Yes;  close  to  Deer  Island. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  ! — A.  About  60  tons. 

Q.  How  did  you  ship! — A.  I  shipped  at  the  head  of  Guysborough 
Bay.    I  belong  to  Guysborough.    I  worked  on  wages  by  the  month. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ! — A.  To  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  did  you  get! — A.  A  load  of  herring. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ! — A.  We  took  them  home  to  the 
United  States  and  landed  them. 

Q.  In  bulk!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  laud  them  !— A.  We  landed  part  of  them  on  Isle 
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Haate,  and  the  balance  ap  tlie  Penobscot  Birer,  near  Castine  or  Barnt 
Island. 

Q.  Did  that  conclude  your  fishing  for  that  yeart — A.  ITo;  we  came 
back  and  went  into  the  bay  for  mackerel. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  ? — A..  Sometime  in  July. 

Q.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  when  you  went  for  the  herring  ! — A.  It 
was  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  as  well  as  I  recollect.  I  think 
it  was  about  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  You  got  back  to  the  gulf  about  the  first  of  July! — A,  It  was 
sometime  in  July. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  same  schooner  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  f — A.  Mostly  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  At  the  bight  of  the  island  ! — A.  Yes.  We  fished  for  a  good  part 
of  the  time  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  East  Point. 

Q.  You  kept  inshore f — A.  Yes;  close  inshore. 

Q.  What  fish  did  you  catch  that  trip?— A.  Mackerel.  I  think  we 
packed  out  160  barrels. 

Q.  Wiiere  did  you  go  with  them  f — A.  We  packed  them  out  at  Isle 
Haute,  Maine. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  again  that  year! — A.  No.  I  fished  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  there  ! — A.  We  did  very  poorly  there  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

Q.  Had  the  mackerel  ceased,  so  far  back  as  that,  to  frequent  the 
American  shore! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  I  know  that  we  did  not 
get  many  there  that  season.  We  fished  until  sometime  about  the  first 
of  November. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  season  for  fishermen  on  the  American  coast  when 
there  are  mackerel  in  that  quarter  ! — A.  I  think  that  July  is  about  as 
good  a  month  as  they  have  any  time  in  the  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fall  fishing  when  mackerel  are  to  be  found  there  at 
all! — A.  They  do  catch  some  mackerel  in  the  fall.  We  caught  some 
that  fall — about  40  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  your  next  venture  ! — A.  I  then  knocked  oflf 
fishing  for  a  few  years  and  went  to  sea. 

Q.  You  left  off  fishing  for  two  years  and  went  to  sea! — A.  I  left  off 
fishing  for  about  three  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ! — A.  I  afterwards  fished  on  the  American 
coast. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  you  were  ! — A. 
It  was  the  Freedom.  She  belonged  to  Labec  or  Eastport.  I  think  she 
was  from  Lubec. 

Q.  That  is  situated  close  beside  Eastport ! — A.  It  is  a  few  miles  from 
Eastport. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  that  year  in  that  vessel! — A.  In  the  Bay  of 
Faudy — about  Grand  Manau  Island,  and  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Orand  Manan  Island  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Eastport! — A. 
Yes.    I,  however,  forget  the  number  of  miles  between  them. 

Q.  You  can  see  Grand  Manan  from  Eastport ! — A.  Yes ;  plainly  on  a 
clear  day. 

Q.  Grand  Manan  is  a  British  island! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Little  Manan  is  an  American  Island! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  close  inshore  when  fishing  ! — A.  We  went  close  in- 
shore for  bait.    I  was  then  cod -fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  or  buy  bait! — A.  We  used  to  catch  some  and  buy 
some. 
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Q.  Where  would  yoa  catch  codfish  f — A.  Always  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  it! — A.  Probably  from  7  to  9  miles. 

Q.  Yoa  fished  aroand  Grand  Manan  and  a  long  the  New  Brunswick 
coast! — ^A.  We  fished  off  Grand  Manan,  and  right  to  the  west  of  it 

Q.  How  far  from  the  New  Brunswick  shore ! — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  If  yon  went  within  9  miles  of  it,  you  must  have  been  pretty  near 
the  New  Brunswick  shore  ! — A.  We  fished  around  Grand  Manan  and 
right  square  off  in  the  bay.  We  were  running  into  the  ocean  as  it 
were. 

Q.  Ton  got  bait  inshore  ! — A.  Yes :  right  in  the  harbors ;  we  used  to 
obtain  most  of  the  bait  from  the  inhabitants  on  shore  out  of  weirs. 

Q.  These  weirs  are  fastened  in  the  mud  ! — A.  Yes ',  right  ia  the  har- 
bors. 

Q.  Without  that  bait,  you  could  not  have  fished  !— A.  We  had  to  get 
it  somewhere,  and  this  was  the  most  convenient  and  best  place  for  the 
purpose. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go  that  year  ! — A.  After  I  knocked  off  cod- 
fishing  that  year  I  went  to  sea  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  following  year  ! — A.  I  then  came  back  and 
fished  for  mackerel. 

Q.  This  I  suppose  was  about  1842  or  1843  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  for  mackerel ! — A,  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or 
rather  we  tried  for  the  fish  there. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  All  around  Grand  Manan,  and  up  in  the  bay  apiece. 
I  fished  up  as  far  as  Isle  Haute  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  Isle  Haute  that  you  previously  mentioned  ! — ^A* 
No ;  it  is  another. 

Q.  You  fished  off  Quaco  Ledge  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  in  New  Brunswick  territory  ! — A.  Yes.  I  also  fished  for 
mackerel  off  an  island,  which  I  think  is  called  Fishermen's  Island.  It 
is  an  Island  at  high  water. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  there! — A.  We  got  a  few.  I  also  fiialied  aS 
above  Cape  Sharp,  and  off  Fishermen's  Gove,  but  secured  no  fish  theie^ 
however.  We  did  not  stop  long  there,  but  came  back  and  tried  around 
Grand  Manan  Island.    We  then  went  in  and  I  left  the  vessel. 

Q.  Why  did  you  always  keep  inshoie  about  the  island  instead  of  fish- 
ing out  in  the  bay  ! — A.  Because  we  found  more  fish  there.  We  fished 
around  the  northern  part  of  Grand  Manan  Island,  in  British  waters. 

Q.  Could  you  find  mackerel  out  in  the  open  bay  at  all! — A.  We  have 
risen  them  out  there,  but  none  to  speak  of. 

Q.  The  best  fisheries  are  inshore  around  the  islands  you  have  men- 
tioned ! — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  Grand  Manan  Island  in  this 
respect.  I  only  fished  there  for  part  of  the  season,  but  we  got  most  of 
the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  any  more  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  I— A.  No ;  I  went  <» 
the  American  coast  tbe  next  year. 

Q.  Were  you  successful ! — ^A.  No.  The  vessel  in  which  I  was  did 
nothing. 

Q.  How  did  the  others  do  ! — A.  I  guess  that  some  got  maokereL 

Q.  You  got  nothing  you  mean  ! — A.  We  got  no  fish  to  speak  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  in  which  you  were  ! — A.  Some- 
where about  40  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  her  name  !^ A.  No ;  she  was  a  pinkey. 
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Q.  And  yoa  only  caught  very  few  barrels  f — A.  Yes;  and  not  enough 
to  pay  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  yon  caught  t — A.  It  was  probably  35 
barrels.  I  think  we  were  out  for  about  two  months.  We  did  not  get 
more  than  35  barrels. 

Q.  That  would  not  pay  for  two  months' time! — A.  No  5  we  did  not  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  average  for  the  other  vessels  on  the  American 
coast  that  year  T — A.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  vessel  in  which  I  was. 
Some  of  the  others  caught  more,  and  some  caught  less. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  yours  was  a  fair  average  catch  t^A.  It  might 
have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. I  left  before  the  season  was  over,  and  came  over  to  the  Gut  of 
Canso. 

Q.  Before  the  fishing  season  was  over  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  In  the  same  pinkey  f — A.  No ;  but  in  a  coasting  vessel. 

Q.  You  did  not  come  to  fish  ? — A.  No ;  I  came  home  to  Guysborough. 

Q.  Yon  did  no  more  fishing  that  year  f — A.  No ;  not  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence  that  year  or  for  a  few  years  after.  I  went  next  fishing 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  in  boats. 

Q.  On  the  shore  of  the  gulf? — A.  No;  I  went  to  the  Gape  of  Ganso^ 
and  crossed  over  to  St.  Peter's,  Gape  Breton,  and  fished  around  there. 

Q.  Was  boat  fishing  largely  carried  on  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  net  fishing  in  boats  was  then  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  the  nets  ? — ^A.  Fat  herring  and  mackerel 
chiefly. 

Q.  Did  you  not  fish  in  the  bay  for  mackerel ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  this  a  paying  business  as  far  back  as  that  time  t — A.  It  paid 
pretty  well  generally.    Some  years  it  paid  very  well. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  interfere  with  any  of  the  boat-fishing  f — A. 
Not  there,  about  that  coast. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards  t — A.  I  fished  there  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  I  went  to  the  Strait  of  Gauso,  where  I  now  live,  and  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  light  dues. 

Q.  This  is  at  Port  Mulgrave  f — A.  Yes;  I  went  for  one  trip  in  an 
American  vessel  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  got  a  good  load  of  her- 
ring. I  then  engaged  in  the  collection  of  light  dues,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  collector  of  these  duties  for  three  summers.  This  is  now 
some  18  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  At  Port  Mulgrave.  I  collected  light  money 
from  the  fishing  vessels  which  passed  through  the  strait. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that  t — ^A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  1350 
decade. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  came  into  operation — that  is, 
before  1864  f — A.  During  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  I  was 
in  the  light-collector's  boat. 

Q.  Had  you  been  so  engaged  previously  f— A.  I  do  not  remember. 
I  am  not  certain  on  that  point. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  to  collact  those  duties  from  American  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Strait  f — A.  It  was  our  duty  to  board  all  the 
vessels  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Ganso  that  we  could. 

Q.  Did  you  manage  to  board  them  all,  or  did  some  escape  during  the 
fog  and  the  night  ? — A.  We  could  not  board  them  all. 

Q.  Why ! — A.  Very  often  a  large  fleet  would  arrive.  I  have  seen 
probably  as  many  as  20  or  25  sailing  up  the  Strait  at  one  time  with  a 
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fair  wind.  We  might  board  four  or  fire  or  six  or  a  dozen  of  them^  if  it 
was  not  very  windy,  but  the  rest  would  slip  along,  and  we  would  not  be 
able  to  see  them  afterwards.  We  could  not  board  them  all  with  only 
one  boat. 

Q.  They  would  not  stop  ?— A.  Stop  T    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  vessels  get  through  nnperceived  at  night  or  on  foggy  daysf 
— A.  I  dare  say  a  good  many  did.  Of  course,  during  the  summer  season 
you  can  see  these  vessels  coming  and  going  any  night. 

Q.  Practically,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  man  to  get  an  accurate  list 
of  the  vessels  that  pass  through  the  Gut  of  Ganso  in  any  one  given 
season  ? — A.  No  one  man  stationed  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso  can  get  a  list  of 
all  the  vessels  that  go  through  there ;  to  do  so  is  a  moral  impossibility. 
He  can  rot  do  it. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Becausetheygothronghduringthenightwhen  hecannot 
see  them;  this  is  done  when  it  is  pretty  dark  or  foggy,  and  sometimes 
during  a  gale  of  wind.  At  such  times  he  cannot  see  who  or  what  they 
are,  save  that  they  are  vessels ;  such  a  gale  may  be  blowing  that  he 
dare  not  go  near  them  or  board  them.  I  bave  seen  American  fishermen 
passing  through  during  a  heavy  breeze  going  northward  and  coming 
from  the  north. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  practically  one  man,  or  several  for  that 
matter,  cannot  actually  get  a  correct  list  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
pass  through  the  Gutt — A.  No.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  have  served 
three  summers  of  it  and  I  could  not  get  them  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  only  lived  there  for  18  or  19  years,  but  you  have 
also  passed  three  or  four  years  in  this  especial  business  ? — A.  Yes.  We 
had  to  board  every  vessel  we  could  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  during  these  three  summers  you  kept  an  accu- 
rate list  of  the  number  of  vessels  passing  through,  or  anything  like 
it  f — ^A.  We  did  not  board  all  of  them. 

Q.  Yon  only  kept  a  list  of  those  from  whom  you  collected  light- 
money  f — A.  Yes^  it  was  not  my  business  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Did  many  American  vessels  come  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  in  your  judgment,  for  each  year  du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ! — A.  Somewhere  about 
600. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  for  each  year  ?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  treaty  ended  in  1866«  and  yon  say  that  from  1854  to  1866  the 
yearly  average  was  about  600! — A.  That  is  my  calculation. 

Q.  You  observed  what  passed  as  accurately  as  most  men,  I  snppose, 
during  all  that  time.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  fisheries  your- 
self during  any  portion  of  this  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f— A.  In  1861  or  '62, 1  went  into  the  bay  after 
mackerel  in  an  American  schooner. 

Q.  And  up  to  1861  or  '62,  do  1  understand  that  you  were  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  light-dues  t — A.  Yes;  up  to  1861, 1  think. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  fishing  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  f — A.  I  went  in  an  English  vessel  in  the  bay  for  codfish. 

Q.  Where? — A.  We  went  over  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  f — A.  We  got  a  trip  of  codfish.  I  then  went 
fishing  for  mackerel,  after  we  had  landed  the  codfish. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  land  the  codfish  ! — A.  In  August. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  cod  within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  manyf — A.  We  caught  about  130  qaintals  in  the  bay  be- 
tween Cape  Alright  and  Entry  Island. 

Q.  Where  is  Pleasant  Bay  ! — A.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  You  caught  them  in  this  bay? — A.  Yes;  in  10  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Close  inshore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ? — A.  About  130  quintals. 

Q.  What  was  your  whole  fare! — A.  About  400  quintals. 

Q.  You  caught  more  than  one-fourth  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  bait;  did  you  fish  for  itt— A.  Yes;  we  set 
nets  on  shore  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Had  you  to  land  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes ;  the  inhabitants  informed 
us  where  to  set  nets  to  secure  bait. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  procure  bait? — A.  We  anchored  in  the  bay 
and  tried  for  fish,  and  if  we  caught  any  we  staid  there  for  a  few  days 
until  the  fish  struck  off. 

Q.  Did  yon  catch  many  outside  f — A.  We  obtained  the  balance  of 
the  trip  outside.  We  obtained  about  130  quintals  outside,  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  Deadman's  Island,  and  we  caught  part  of  the  trip  off 
Cape  Knowles  and  Pleasant  Bay. 

Q.  Inshore! — A.  No;  offshore. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  secure? — A.  The  balance  of  the  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  that  cargo  T — A.  We  came  over  to  Little 
Canso  and  sold  them  there. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  then  go?— A.  We  went  back  and  fitted  out  for 
the  bay. 

Q.  For  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish? — A.  Chiefly  about  Margaree,  Port  Hood, 
and  East  Point 

Q.  Around  the  Cape  Breton  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  at  Cheticamp. 

Q.  Inshore  ? — A.  Eight  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  fare  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  barrels? — A.  1  almost  forget  now;  but  we  had  a  very 
good  trip. 

Q.  What  was  your  tonnage? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  60  tous. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  full  cargo? — A.  Yes;  we  obtained  what  we  fitted 
up  for— about  260  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  through  that  trip? — A.  It  was  in  the  last  of  the 
season  that  we  knocked  off;  I  think  it  was  the  last  part  of  October. 

Q.  During  that  year,  which  you  think  was  about  1861,  how  many 
American  vessels,  in  your  judgment,  frequented  the  Oulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence ?— A.  Quite  a  large  fleet  came  to  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  The  average  would  still  be  about  600  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  yon  arecorrect  as  to  the  year,  where  did  you  go  in  1862  ? 
— A.  I  went  in  an  American  schooner  that  year. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — A.  The  Marshal  Key. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship — at  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How,  on  shares  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  To  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  You  came  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  light  dues  or  not? — A.  In  every  vessel  in  which  I 
was  the  light-dues  were  always  paid  when  demanded. 

Q.  Were  they  demanded,  or  did  you  get  through  without  paying  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  these  dues  were  then  collected.  .    ^^^t^ 
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Q.  Have  these  dues  been  collected  since  1861, 1862,  or  1863 !— A. 
License  fees  have  been  since  collected. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  that  trip! — A.  We  obtained  a  trip  of 
mackerel  pretty  quickly.    We  secured  somewhere  about  250  barrels. 

Q.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island  or  Cape  Breton  T — A.  Partly  about 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  we  obtained  the  heft  of  them  over  aboat 
Margaree. 

Q.  That  is  off  Cape  Breton  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  to  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes ;  pretty  close ;  so  close  that  we  would 
sometimes  be  and  anchor  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  A 
good  many  were  taken  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  were  caught  three  miles  from  the  shore  Y— A. 
None  of  that  trip  were  taken  offshore. 

Q.  When  did  the  trip  end? — Q.  I  think  we  got  in  somewhere  aboat 
the  first  week  of  September.  We  landed  them  at  Port  Mulgrave,  fitted 
out  again,  and  went  back  to  the  bay.  We  landed  250  barrels  to  be  seot 
home,  while  we  went  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  to  return  to  Gloucester,  could  you  have  got  back 
that  season ! — A.  We  could ;  but  I  suppose  that  we  would  have  very 
likely  lost  a  trip  by  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  got  back  to  the  bay  ! — A.  About 
the  island ;  we  fished  at  first  along  the  head  of  the  island,  and  then  we 
crossed  over  to  Margaree  and  Chetticamp;  we  also  caught  some  fish 
about  Port  Hood  and  Cape  George.  We  ran  over  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  once  or  twice,  but  were  blown  away  from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes }  pretty  much  all  the 
time.  We  ran  across  from  one  island  to  another,  and,  en  routes  we  reiy 
often  heaved  to.    We  might  then  probably  catch  a  few,  or  get  none. 

Q.  Practically,  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore! — A.  We  obtained  two- 
thirds  of  that  trip  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  that  trip  f — A.  260  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do! — A.  We  went  home. 

Q.  This  was,  I  suppose,  late  in  October  ! — A.  It  was  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next! — ^A.  The  following  year  I  went  in  an  Eng- 
lish schooner,  called  the  Topaz,  from  our  place. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  that  year !  Were  you  fishing  for  mack- 
erel ! — A.  We  went  for  codfish,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Western  Banks ;  we  afterward  went  northward.  We  fished  chiefly  off 
Bank  Bradley  and  Bank  Orphan,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  near  Caraquette.  We  used  to  have  to  run  to  Garaquette  for  bait 
We  obtained  a  small  trip  of  codfish,  and  came  home  some  time  toward 
the  last  of  August.    We  landed  them  and  fitted  out  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  bulk  of  that  small  trip  of  codfish  ! — ^A. 
Offshore — on  Bank  Orphan. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  land  them  ! — A.  At  Harbor  Bouche,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  go  to  the  gulf !— A.  We  fitted  out  for  mack- 
erel, and  came  back  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  ! — A.  We  obtained  a  very  good  trip. 

Q.  When  did  you  complete  the  trip  ! — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get ! — A.  400. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel ! — A.  About  80  tons,  English 
measurement 
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Q.  What  did  you  then  do? — A.  The  fish  were  shipped  to  Boston. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f— A.  We  secared  a  part  of  them  at 
Margaree  and  Chetticamp,  and  some  about  the  island  and  Gape  Bear. 

Q.  All  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  The  balance  we  obtained 
between  Margaree  and  East  Point,  offshore.  We  secured  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trip  inshore. 

Q.  The  rest  you  think  were  caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit ! — 
A.  We  obtained  some  outside  of  this  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  caught  one-third  of  the  trip  or  less  at  that 
distance  from  the  shore ! — A.  I  guess  that  we  got  about  one-third  of 
that  trip  outside. 

Q.  And  could  you  have  done  so  had  you  not  had  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing the  fish  inshore  and  bringing  them  out  again  ! — A.  What  I  call 
catching  fish  inshore  is  when  we  run  close  to  the  shore  and  induce  a 
school  of  mackerel  to  follow  us  out.  Though  we  then  drift  ofT  for  10 
miles,  I  call  that  inshore-fishing,  because  we  fetch  the  fish  from  the 
shore.  And  if  we  raise  a  school  of  mackerel  5,  6,  or  8  miles  from  the 
land,  I  call  that  fishing  offshore. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  f  Had  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired  at  the 
time  you  made  the  trip  which  you  just  described  ! — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  following  year? — A.  I  was  then  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  a  British  vessel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  fish  for? — A.  Cod  and  mackerel,  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  with  respect  to  codfish  ! — A.  We  did  very 
well. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them! — ^A.  Our  first  trip  was  made  out  on 
the  Western  Banks,  and  the  second  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  bay  ! — A.  In  and  up  the  gulf. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  itf — A.  Most  of  them  were  taken  off  Banks  Brad- 
ley and  Orphan.  A  part  of  them,  about  130  quintals,  were  taken  in  the 
Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  cod  in  the  body  of  Chaleurs  Bay! — A.  Yesj  not 
within  six  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Is  the  best  fishing  in  the  body  of  the  bay,  or  inshore  f — A.  A  great 
maay  fine  fish  are  caught  close  inshore  off  Port  Daniel.  A  good  many 
boats  fish  there. 

Q.  You  refer  to  codfish  ! — A.  Yes.  We  would  go  to  Port  Daniel  for 
bait,  proceeding  right  inshore. 

Q.  Port  Daniel  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  t — A.  It  is  on  the 
starboard  hand  as  you  get  to  the  northward,  on  entering  the  bay. 

Q.  There  is  here  a  fine  cod-fishery  inshore  T — A.  Yes ;  the  boats  fish 
right  close  inshore. 

Q.  Is  there  good  fishing  four  or  five  miles  out  Arom  the  shore  in  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs! — A.  At  times  it  is  very  good  there. 

Q.  What  about  the  mackerel- fishery  in  the  body  of  the  bay  t — A.  I 
never  caught  many  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Inshore  or  offshore  t — A.  Neither  in  nor  out.  I  seemed  to  have  no 
lack  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  is  a  fine  cod-fishery  farther  outside  in  the  bay, 
and  inshore  f— A.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  place  for  boat  fishing.  There  is  a 
large  bank  there  where  the  herring  play  in  the  last  of  July  and  begin- 
ning of  August.    Many  are  taken  for  bait. 

Q.  To  what  bank  do  you  refer  f — ^A.  To  the  Oaraqnette  Bank. 

Q.  Is  this  close  to  the  shore  T — A.  It  is  5  miles  from  the  shore. 
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Q.  How  far  in  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  T— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you.    It  is  quite  a  little  distance. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  f — A.  No ;  it  is  quite  a  run  up  from  Point 
Misco  to  the  bank. 

Q.  Is  it  10  or  12  miles  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  situated  well  into  the  bay  f — A.  Yes ;  right  o£f  the  town  of 
Garaquette. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  good  bank  for  fishing  T — A.  Yes,  for  herring.  They 
are  used  for  bait. 

Q.  Are  squid  found  there  T— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  may  be 
the  case.    I  never  saw  any  caught  there. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  in  your  time,  and  do  they  still,  as  far  as  yoa 
are  aware,  catch  bait  on  that  bank  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  there  after 
bait 

Q.  Did  they  want  them  to  fish  for  cod  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  different  trips  mackerel  fishing,  what  bait  do  you  take  t — 
A.  Fogies. 

Q.  These  are  generally  put  up  on  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  Yeti. 

Q.  Where  would  you  buy  them  if  British  vessels  take  them  T — A.  Our 
merchants  used  to  import  them  from  Portland,  Boston,  and  Gloucester. 

Q.  To  Port  Mulgrave  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  them  as  articles  of  merchandise  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  bought  and  sold  them  t — A.  The  same  as  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Q.  After  you  finisbeil  your  codfishiug  trip,  did  you  again  go  for  mack- 
erel that  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fair  trip! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  inshore  ! — A.  Two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
them  were  caught  inshore. 

Q.  After  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired  in  1866,  what  was  the  number 
of  American  fleet  which  came  to  the  bay,  taking  one  year  with  another — 
say  until  1870  or  1871  f~ A.  In  1866,  if  I  recollect  right,  mackerel  were 
in  the  bay.    I  was  that  year  in  the  Onyx,  an  English  schooner. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  ! — Port  Mulgrave,  I  think. 

Q.  Whatdidyoudot — A.  We  went  after  mackerel.  I  did  not  go  antil 
August.    I  stayed  ashore  until  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  flsh  f — A.  Just  over  about  the  island  at  first;  then 
we  went  over  to  Margaree,  Gheticamp,  and  Limbo  Cove. 

Q.  Around  Cape  Breton? — A.  Yes;  we  fished  also  at  Port  Hood. 
We  stayed  there  pretty  much  all  fall. 

Q.  What  was  your  fare  f — ^A.  A  good  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  your  vessel  T — A.  About  60  tons. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take! — A.  Somewhere  al>out  250  or 
260,  probably  more.    It  was  a  very  good  trip. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  all  the  mackerel  were  taken  with  the  line t — A.  We 
got  most  of  them  late  in  October,  right  in  against  the  shore.  We  were 
among  a  large  fleet.  The  heaviest  fishing  that  I  ever  saw  took  plaoe 
there  during  two  days. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  American  fieett—A.  The  greater  part  of  the 
American  fleet  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fleet  number  that  year?— A.  I  should 
judge  that  300  sail  was  there  then. 

Q.  And  how  many  British  vessels  f — A.  Probably  50,  or  55,  or  60. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  360  altogether  fishing  in  one  school  of 
fish  T— A.  Yes.    I  think  that  this  was  in  1866,  or  1867,  or  1868. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  were  there  in  as  large  numbers  as  usual,  were 
they  not  ? — A.  A  large  American  fleet  came  to  the  bay  that  year.    I 
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notieed  that  we  coald  not  then  take  mackerel  half  a  mile  off  shore.  We 
conld  not  get  one  mackerel  one  mile  off  shore.  They  kept  ri^ht  ia  along 
shore,  and  the  fleet  elosely  followed  them  from  Margaree  to  Limbo  Gove. 
We  stayed  with  them  three  days. 

Q.  Was  it  the  experience  of  the  American  skippers  that  they  conld 
not  catch  fish  ontside  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  that  season  t — A.  When 
they  get  in  with  a  school  of  mackerel,  they  will  not  leave  as  long  as 
they  can  catqh  them.  The  mackerel  were  then  pretty  much  inshore } 
they  collected  in  one  body,  and  it  extended  for  miles. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  fish  any  more  that  year  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  frequent  the  gulf  the  followiug  year  in  as  great 
numbers  as  previously — this  would  be  in  1867  T — A.  1  did  not  then  fish 
until  1868,  when  I  was  again  in  an  English  schoouer. 

Q.  Was  there  as  large  an  American  fleet  as  usual  in  the  bay  in  1867, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware  f — A.  There  was  quite  a  large  fleet  in.  It  was 
a  large  fleet.  A  lot  of  vessels,  I  tbiuk^  then  brought  licenses,  but  some 
of  them  did  not  do  so. 

Q.  Only  a  few  brought  licenses,  comparatively  speaking  t — A.  No  at 
great  many  did  so,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  this  fleet — 500  or  600  f — A.  I  guess 
it  would  be  500. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  the  bay  in  1808 f — A.  Yes;  in  an  English  vessel. 

Q.  Belonging  to  Port  Mulgrave  t — A.  No,  bat  to  Guysborough  Bay. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  year  T — A.  I  went  out  late  in  the  fall,  and 
we  did  very  little. 

Q.  How  late  was  it  t — A.  The  middle  of  September. 

Q.  Where  did  you  flsh  t — A.  Up  about  the  island,  around  East  Point, 
and  as  far  as  North  Gape  and  back.  We  got  a  few  mackerel  going  up 
and  coming  down. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  a  good  fare  T — A.  No ;  we  took  a  very  poor  feire. 
What  few  we  got  we  caught  off  Port  Hood  close  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  poor  fare  because  it  was  late,  or  because  the  mack- 
erel did  not  strike  in  that  year  t — A.  The  best  part  of  the  season  was 
then  over,  and  the  weather  was  blustery.  We  could  not  stay  out  like 
the  others  in  rough  weather,  because  our  sails  were  iu  a  very  bad  state. 
This  caused  our  failure  in  part. 

Q.  It  was  the  fault  of  your  outfitting  ? — A.  Yes,  in  part;  we  besides 
had  poor  bait. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  porgy  bait!— A.  Yes,  we  did,  but  it  was  of  very 
poor  quality. 

Q.  This  was  in  1868  T— A.  I  think  it  was  along  about  that  time,  but 
I  am  not  certain  of  it. 

Q.  The  next  year  was  1869  ? — A.  I  did  not  fish  any  more  until  1871^ 
in  the  bay. 

Q.  Was  the  Auierican  fleet  in  the  bay  as  numerous  as  usual  in  the 
years  1869  and  1870  ? — A.  Quite  a  number  came  in  and  went  out. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  fleet  f — A.  It  was  quite  large,  averaging  500  or 
thereabonts. 

Q.  Now  take  1872  T— A.  In  1871 1  went  in  an  English  vessel. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  mackerel  or  cod  t — A.  We  fished  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  About  Port  Hood,  and  Margaree,  and  along  there.  I 
did  not  go  out  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  made  short  trip. 

Q.  What  was  yoiy  success  f — ^A.  We  caught  about  50  barrels. 

Q.  You  went  out  very  late  ? — A.  It  was  toward  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  That  is  very  late  in  the  season  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  lucky,  considering  the  short  time  you  fished  t — A.  We 
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did  very  well  for  the  time  we  were  there,  having  only  a  small  v^essel  and 
a  small  crew. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel ! — A.  About  45  tons, 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  board  ! — A.  I  think  ten. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  fish  ?— A.  Only  two  days.  The  weather  was 
such  that  we  conld  not  fish  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  We  got  all  ooi 
fish  in  two  days. 

Q.  Did'yoa  fish  in  1872? — A.  Yes.  I  then  went  in  an  American 
fichooner. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ! — A.  Colonel  Cook. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  ! — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  commanded  her  ! — A.  George  Bass. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go! — A.  Over  to  the  Island  first. 

Q.  Where  did  she  land  the  fare  she  took  f — A.  At  Port  Malgrave. 
"She  was  then  fitted  out  and  went  back. 

Q.  They  were  permitted  to  land  the  fish  at  Port  Mulgrave,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  had  expired  ! — A-  Yes ;  I 
sever  seen  any  person  prevented  from  landing  a  cargo. 

Q.  They  all  lauded  their  fares  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  went  right  back  ! — A.  I  had  been  working  on  the  wharf; 
and  I  shipped  and  went  to  the  bay  for  mackerel.  We  went  first  over 
to  the  island  and  caught  some  mackerel ;  we  also  took  some  over  at 
Margaree.    The  cutters  were  in  the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  succeed  in  obta.ining  f — A.  400  barrels. 

Q.  At  the  second  trip  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  bay  on  the  second  trip  f — A.  Some  time  in 
August,  and  we  soon  returned. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel? — ^A.  80-odd  tons. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  on  shares  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  most  of  the  fish  caught — ^inshore  or  outside  Y — A. 
Inshore. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  inshore  ! — A.  Three^uarters  of  the 
fare. 

Q.  Did  you  while  on  that  trip  see  much  shore  fishing  carried  on  in 
boats  along  Prince  Edward  Island?— A.  O,  yes;  there  were  a  good 
many  bo:its  engaged  in  fishing  around  the  island. 

Q.  How  did  you  treat  the  boats  ? — A.  The  vessel  in  which  I  was  never 
interfered  with  the  boats.  We  did,  however,  sometimes  heave  to  and 
drift  among  the  boats. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  boat  fishing  T— A.  We  would 
take  their  mackerel. 

Q.  The  boats  have  to  go  ashore  when  you  drift  among  them  f  Do 
they  have  to  leave  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  in  such  cases  compelled  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  At  Margaree  we  anchored  on  the  spring,  so  close 
to  the  boats  that  they  had  to  move  away  from  us. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  swamp  themt — ^A.  We  did  hurt  one  fellow  a 
little ;  but  the  skipper  paid  for  the  damage  done. 

Q.  Was  he  sued  for  it  ? — A.  Ko.  The  man  came  on  board  and  his 
claim  was  settled. 

Q.  What  was  this  skipper's  name  f — A.  George  Bass.  The  damage, 
however,  was  a  trifle. 

Q.  You  come  in,  throw  out  the  pogie  bait,  and  draw  the  fish  out  from 
the  boats  T— A.  We  throw  out  bait,  of  course,  and  We  get  a  fare  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Q.  And  you  thus  draw  the  fish  away  from  the  boats  f — A.  Very  likely 
we  do.    Of  course  the  fish  will  follow  the  best  bait 
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Q.  What  was  the  namber  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay  in  1872 1^ — 
A.  It  was  quite  large.    There  were  from  400  to  500  sail. 

Q.  What  about  1873  T — A.  I  was  then  in  the  bay,  fishing.  It  was  a 
^ood  year  for  mackerel.  , 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  American  fleet  in  the  bay  that  year WA^  Ye^, 
quite. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  unusually  large  fleet  f — A.  I  think  that  the  cuttern 
were  not  there  after  1872.  ; 

Q.  You  went  in  the  bay  in  1873  in  an  American  vessel  T— A.  yeS|  in 
the  same  vessel.  .    Y 

Q.  Were  the  cutters  then  in  the  bay  f — A.  I  think  not*  /     • , 

Q.  During  the  season  the  cutters  were  there  did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing you  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  During  one  year  that  we 
were  in  the  bay  we  used  to  keep  off,  of  course ;  while  they  were  thei;je 
we  kept  off  shore  more  than  if  they  were  not  there,  but  nevertheless;  we 
fished  inshore.    If  a  cutter  then  came  in  sight  we  got  out  of  the  way; » 

Q.  Would  yon  watch  the  movements  of  the  cutters,  and  when  /she 
left  would  you  go  inshore  again  f — A.  Very  likely  we  would.  This  is 
the  most  likely  thing  that  we  would  do  under  such  circumstances.  I  guess 
that  we  watched  the  cutters  about  as  well  as  jthey  watched  us.  We 
wanted  to  get  all  the  fish  we  could  wherever  we  could  secure  them.      ^ 

Q.  And  you  found  that  the  best  places  for  catching  fish  were  inshore f — 
A.  Yes;  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  I  have  fished.  My  experienoe 
is  that  the  most  are  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  The  year  1874  was  a  very  good  one,  was  it  nott — ^A.  I  was  not  m 
the  bay  that  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  in  18731 — A.  I  shipped  that  year  .in  August. 
We  came  in,  fished,  and  landed  our  first  trip  300  barrels.  We  caught 
something  over  300,  but  we  kept  some  on  hand.  The  captain  told  me 
that  they  caught  400  barrels  on  their  first  trip  that  season. 

Q.  I  understand  that  during  the  previous  year  in  two  trips,  you  took 
800  barrels! — A.  The  first  year  we  caught  800  barrels,  and  400  barrels 
during  the  first  trip  the  following  year,  and  when  I  went  in  her  we  took 
360  barrels. 

Q.  That  made  760  barrels  for  these  two  trips  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  this  was  in 
1873.  .  . 

Q.  And  you  caught  800  barrels  in  1872  f — A.  Yes.  We  caught  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fish  in  1873  down  about  Cape  Low,  Cape  Breton, 
close  inshore. 

Q.  In  1874  you  were  not  fishing  in  the  bay  at  all  f — ^A.  I  have  not 
been  there  since. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  American  fleet  in  the  bay  in  18741 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  number  that  year  1 — A.  I  think  that 
the  average  was  about  the  same.  The  number  might  have  fallen  ofi 
slightly. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  1875  in  this  respect  1 — A.  The  nnmber  of 
the  fleet  had  then  greatly  fallen  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  1 — A.  One  reason  was  because  the 
mackerel  were  not  plentiful  that  year  as  forperly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  gulf! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  there  were  more  of  them  on  the  American  coast  than  usual  !-r 
A.  They  had  good  doings  at  home  in  1875,  and  also  in  1876  particu- 
larly. They  would  not  come  down  to  the  bay  for  mackerel  when  there 
were  good  doings  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  full  of  mackerel  th|s 
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year. — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good.    We  receive  very  good  accoants 
respecting  the  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  entered  the  bay  to  your  knowl- 
edge f — A.  I  have  kept  count  of  those  that  have  passed  through  the 
Strait  of  Oanso  since  the  21st  of  July,  and  I  have  counted  78,  and  I  am 
certain  more  have  gone  through  of  which  I  have  not  heard.  I  am  in- 
formed that  one  vessel  is  down  at  Sydney  fishing.  She  did  not  come 
through  the  Strait  of  Cause  at  all. 

Q.  She  is  fishing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  f — A. 
Yes, 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large  American  fleet  either  in  the 
bay  now  or  expected  to  be  in  there  this  season  ? — A.  It  has  been  re- 
ported since  I  left  home  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  fleet  in  the 
bay  this  year. 

Q.  And  the  prospects  are  that  the  bay  fishery  will  be  as  good  as  ever 
this  year  ! — A.  The  prospects  are  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  There  are  prospects  of  a  good  mackerel  fishery  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  American  fishermen  to  prosecute  the 
mackerel  fishery  in  the  gulf  unless  they  had  the  right  to  come  within  the 
three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  should  think  not.  I  would  not  go  in  a  vessel 
unless  I  could  get  fish  where  I  pleased,  inshore  or  offshore. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  kept  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  could  they 
BuccessfuUy  prosecute  mackerel-fishing  in  the  gulf  t — A.  I  think  they 
could  not  do  anything ;  they  would  not  catch  anything,  and  it  woald 
not  be  worth  while  for  them  to  come. 

Q.  Would  they  not  lose  money  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  American  fisherman  in  the  gulf  fishing  for  mackerel  mast 
have  the  privilege  of  the  inshore  fishery  f — A.  In  my  judgment  they 
must. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  they  may  land  and  go  in  and 
get  bait;  do  you  hold  that  to  be  any  privilege,  for  instance,  to  an 
American  cod-fisher  t — A.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  go  in 
and  get  bait  and  ice  where  they  choose. 

Q.  Explain  why  you  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  with  respect  to  ice. — 
A.  The  ice  preserves  their  bait. 

Q.  Since  the  treaty  they  have  come  in  and  got  ice  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
and  getting  ice  before  1871! — A.  They  used  to  come  in  before  1871,  but 
the  ice-houses  wero  not  then  so  plenty  as  now — there  was  scarcely  an 
ice-house  there  then. 

Q.  They  require  ice  to  keep  the  bait  fresh  for  cod-fishing  on  the 
banks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  privilege  given  to  Americans  of  transshipping  and  land- 
ing cargoes ;  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  T — A.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  an  American  fishing  in  the  bay,  for  if  he  wants 
to  make  another  trip  he  has  the  privilege  of  transshipping  his  fish^  re- 
fitting, and  can  then  return. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  of  transshipment  enable  the  American  fisher- 
men to  take  advantage  of  high  markets? — A.  He  can  transship  the 
fish,  generally^  pretty  soon.  Steamers  run  there  which  carry  the  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  transshipment  equal  to  an  extra  trip^? — ^A.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  equal  to  an  extra  trip. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  equal  to  an  extra  trip  ? — A.  Yes  j  became 
it  is  at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  They  would  otherwise  lose  the  best  part  of  the  ^^m^^eason  ?« 
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A.  As  good  a  part  of  the  season  as  there  is,  and  the  best  weather;  that 
is  between  the  first  and  second  trip. 

Q.  It  gets  stormy  in  the  gulf  toward  the  fall  of  the  year  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  effect  of  seining  on  the  fishery  f — A.  I 
have  never  been  purse  seining.  I  have  never  seen  a  vessel  with  one  of 
those  seines. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  American  fishermen  speak  of  the  practice  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  !— A.  Some  say,  as  I  know,  that  it  spoils  the 
fishing — that  it  ruins  the  fishing.    . 

Q.  Do  they  give  any  reason  for  that  opinion  T — A.  I  heard  a  skipper 
say  it  frightens  the  fish  and  destroys  a  great  many  small  fish,  of  which 
they  make  no  use. 

Q.  Do  they  say  they  would  be  glad  to  have  it  abolished  f — A.  Some 
American  captains  told  me  this  summer  they  would  sooner  have  it  abol- 
ished than  allowed  to  go  on  the  way  it  is  practiced. 

Q.  Did  they  then  tell  you  whether  it  had  destroyed  their  own  fishery  T 
— A.  They  have  told  me  it  has  injured  their  fishery,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  two  years  longer  in  our  bay,  we 
shall  have  no  mackerel  to  catch,  because  the  seining  will  drive  them 
away  and  destroy  them.  No  later  than  this  week  an  American  schooner 
was  up  to  Gasp6,  went  around  a  school  of  fish  with  a  seine,  mostly  her- 
ring, and  filled  the  seine  full  of  solid  fish.  They  meshed  in  the  seine  and 
a  large  number  were  killed. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  destructive  to  the  fishery! — A..  Of  course,  it  is 
destructive  to  inclose  such  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  for  a  ^large  number 
were  unfit  for  anything. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  seining  is  continued  for  two  years  on  your 
shores  the  mackerel  fishery  there  will  be  destroyed! — A.  Purse  seining 
is  an  injury  to  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  If  allowed  to  be  pursued  two  years  more  it  will  destroy  the  mack- 
erel fishery  there ! — A.  If  allowed  two  years  more  the  seining  will 
destroy  the  fishing.  The  seiners  will  scare  away  from  the  grounds  the 
.fish  they  don't  kill. 

Q.  And  American  captains  think  seining  destroys  the  fishing  ! — A. 
Yes  'y  and  would  sooner  that  it  was  abolished  altogether,  both  at  home 
and  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  from  them  whether  they  intend  to  get  more 
shallow  seines  for  the  fishing  inshore  than  the  seines  they  have  ! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  said  !—  A.  I  have  a  son-in-law  captain  of  an  Amer- 
ican fishing  schooner.  I  asked  him  how  deep  his  seine  was,  and  he  told 
me  seventeen  fathoms.  He  said  he  knew  it  was  too  deep  and  he  was 
going  to  reduce  it  before  he  fished  for  mackerel  in  the  bay  with  it.  I 
have  heard  that  they  would  reef  the  seines  instead  of  cutting  them,  and 
afterward  use  them  the  full  size.  -  ' 

Q.  Has  any  American  captain  spoken  to  you  of  the  prospect  of  good 
fishing  in  the  gulf  !^^ A.  Yes^  Captain  Joyce  said  there  was  a  good 
prospect  for  mackerel-fishing.  He  had  got  300  barrels  in  the  schooneir 
Alice,  and  he  went  home. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  taking  the  300  barrels  ! — A.  From  three  weeks 
to  a  month.    !Not  longer  than  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  catch  ! — A  He  got  them  all  in  two  or  three 
small  hauls.    He  caught  them  all  with  seine* 

Q.  Inshore! — A  In  very  shoal  water. 

Q.  Did  he  say  or  do  you  know  how  many  American  vessels  are  com- 
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ing  down  this  year  t^- A.  It  is  reported  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  fleet. 
When  vessels  arrive  and  the  captains  are  asked  as  to  the  fleet,  they  say 
there  are  more  vessels  coming,  and  that  if  they  cannot  get  mackerel  at 
'home  they  will  all  come  here.  The  Gape  Ann  fleet  and  Booth  Bay  fleet 
.1  refer  to. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  Commission  where,  according  to  year  experi- 
.enc^  and  observation,  the  mackerel  breed  f — ^A.  Tes ;  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Where  do  they  breed  T — A.  I  think  they  spawn  .a  great  deal  off 
.'  Gape  North,  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  along  the  ground  down  to 
Point  Miscou.    That  is  the  first  place  to  catch  mackerel  in  the  spring 
•  with  books. 

i  Q.  Have  yoQ  seen  them  spawning  there  t^A.  I  have  canght  some  with 
half  the  spawn  in  them,  some  full  of  spawn  and  others  which  had  lost 
f  the  spdwn. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  spawn  on  the  north  shore  of  Bay  Gha- 
leurs  ? — A.  They  go  into  Bay  Ghalenrs,  and  I  think  they  spawn  there. 
:They  spawn  a  great  deal  in  Antigonish  Bay,  Port  Hood,  and  along  the 
coast.  They  catch  mackerel  there  after  spawning. 
'  Q.  The  fish  spawn  there  1 — A.  It  is  my  opinion  they  spawn  there, 
rbecause  they  are  caught  there  very  early  in  the  season  after  they  have 
'done  spawning. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  throwing  overboard 
:of.  ofial  by  American  vessels  f    What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effects  of 
that  practice  on  the  fishery! — A.  It  hurts  the  fishing-grounds. 
i    Q.  Can  yoa  catch  fish  after  you  have  thrown  ofial  overboard  for  some 
•.days. or  weeks! — A.  You  can  catch  &sh. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  have  thrown  offal  overboard  ! — A.  We  have 
•thrown  offal  overboard  and  gone  to  work  fishing,  but  probably  we  drift- 
;ed  off  the  ground  where  we  heaved  the  offal.    I  can  say  nothing  about 
that  matter ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  practice  is  injurious  to  the  fishery! — A.  Yes;  I 
.think  it  is  injurious. 

«  Q.  Is  the  privilege  given  to  Canadian  fishermen,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  of  any  value;  and,  if  so, 
.what  value,  to  Canadian  fishermen  ! — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  have 
'any  value  to  any  of  them.    In  my  opinion  it  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  on  the  American  coast  fishing  !— 
rA.  I  was  in  the  schooner  A.  6.  Brooks.  I  omitted  to  tell  you  that.  I 
.forget  what  year  it  was,  but  I  recollect  the  vessel.  That  was  the  last 
year  I  fished  on  the  American  coast. 

-    Q.'  What  catch  did  you  succeed  in  getting! — ^A.  We  were  part  of  the 
season  in  Bay  Saint  Lawrence,  and  went  home  about  12th  September ; 
fished  on  the  coast,  and  got  12  barrels  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
,    Q.  Did  you  get  these  inshore! — A.  Boston  Bay. 
,    Q*  How  far  from  the  land  ! — A.  About  10  miles  off  land. 

Q.  Not  inshore  at  all! — A.  No. 
:    Q.  You  never  returned  to  the  American  coast ! — A.  Not  fishing. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast 
is  really  no  privilege  at  all ! — ^A.  No  privilege  to  us. 

No.  20. 

James  Pubosu^l,  inland  revenue  officer  and  collector  of  light  dues, 
Port  Mulgrave,  Strait  of  Ganso,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Mtgesty,  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 

QaestioD.  How  many  years  have  yoa  lived  at  Port  Malgrave  !— An- ' 
swer.  Some  forty  years. 

Q.  What  occapatioD  have  you  followed  daring  that  time ! — A.  For 
the  first  twenty  years  I  followed  fishing  and  trading.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  a  revenue  officer  and  collector  of  light  dues. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  on  board  American  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Altogether  on  board  British  schooners  ! — A.  In  my  own  vessels. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishery  do  you  prosecute  t — ^A.  The  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  theEeciprocity  Treaty  came  into  force  ! — 
A.  Perfectly  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  treaty  was  abrogated  !— A.  Perfectly 
well. 

Q.  You  lived  in  the  Out  of  Ganso  during  that  time  f^A..  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  collecting  light  dues  t — A.  The  Reciprocity 
Treaty  came  into  force  in  1854.  I  became  revenue  officer  and  collectofr. 
of  light  dues  in  1856. 

Q.  Then  during  nearly  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  you 
collected  light  dues  f — A.  Nearly  so. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  collector  had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging 
with  accuracy  the  number  of  American  vessels  which  passed  through  to 
the  bay  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Describe  what  were  your  opportunities. — A.  I  was  bound  to  board 
every  vessel  and  demand  light  dues,  and  if  they  had  not  been  collected 
at  some  other  port  to  collect  them. 

Q.  You  had  facilities  for  doing  so  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  facilities! — A.  The  revenue  boat  and  4  men. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  boarding  every  vessel  T — A.  I  don't  say  I  could 
have  boarded  all.  I  boarded  as  many  as  I  could.  Some,  even  many, 
would  escape,  but  I  boarded  as  many  as  I  could. 

Q.  Would  the  light-dues  collected  be  a  fair  return  as  showing  the 
actual  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Ganso  t  Sup- 
pose twenty  vessels  came  along,  would  you  be  able  to  board  the  whole 
of  them  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  would  not  be  able  to  board  half  of  them. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  the  Gommission  any  estimate  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  the  American  mackerel  fleet  that  frequented  the  bay  during  the 
existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  T — A.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion 
there  were  from  500  to  600  vessels  on  an  average.  That  is,  the  average 
of  each  season. 

Q.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  the  American 
fleet  increase  or  decrease  f — A.  It  decreased. 

Q.  Till  when  T — ^A.  After  the  license  of  $2  per  ton  came  into  force 
the  fleet  decreased ;  afterward  an  arrangement  was  made  for  50  cents  a 
ton,  and  then  the  fleet  came  nearly  as  usual. 

Q.  What  years  do  you  speak  of  f— A.  1868, 1869,  and  1870;  those 
are  the  years  the  license  system  was  in  operation. 

Q.  What  would  you  place  the  American  fleet  at  during  the  years  from 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Washington  Treaty;  say,  up  to  18711 — A.  I  don't  think  there  would 
be  a  great  diminution. 

Q.  Pretty  much  the  same  average  as  during  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  the  same  since  1871 !— A.  On  to  1873.  In  1873 
there  was  a  large  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  the  vessels  did  well.    Up  to  that 
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year  I  speak  with  authority,  but  in  1874  and  1875  I  was  away,  my  rev- 
enue duties  leading  me  to  travel  around  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  the  results  of  your  observation. — A.  My  ob- 
servation was  that  till  1873  the  fishing-fleet  continued  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  during  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Since  1874  the  number  of  vessels  has  fallen  off? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  the  fleet  during 
the  two  years  1875  and  1876  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  idea. 

Q.  You  were  there  f — A.  Occasionally  I  was  at  home,  but  I  was  away 
often.  I  was  traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue  around  Cape 
Breton. 

Q.  Your  duties  would  enable  you  to  know  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
by  the  American  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  average  take  of  the 
fleet  t — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  vessels  would  average  about  250  bar- 
rels a  trip. 

Q.  And  how  many  trips  would  they  make  a  year  f — A.  Some  years 
during  the  war  the  average  was  higher.  I  take  the  whole  thing  as  a 
general  average,  good  and  bad  jears  as  they  come. 

Q.  Would  two  trips  be  an  average  per  season  ? — A.  Yes,  except  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  war,  when  they  made  all  the  trips  they  could ;  they 
made  more  than  two  trips. 

Q.  You  fished  in  your  own  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  bay  did  you  fish? — A.  Bound  Prince  Edward 
Island,  North  Cape,  Margarie,  Cheticamp,  and  off  Port  Hood. 

Q.  That  is  chiefly  around  the  shores  of  Pripce  Edward  Island  and 
Cape  Breton  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  yon  generally  take  mackerel  f 
-T-A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  sometimes  closer  in,  often 
closer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  material  portion  of  your  mackerel  outride  of  the 
three-mile  limit? — A.  I  never  recollect  to  have  caught  any  mackerel 
farther  from  land  than  three  miles ;  except  at  one  time  when  we  caught 
some  mackerel  off  Fisherman's  Bank,  off' Georgetown,  about  nine  mUes 
from  land. 

-  Q.  Your  operations  were  confined  to  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton,  and  you  always  caught  mackerel  within  the 
three-mile  limit  ? — A.  We  always  concluded  to  fish  inshore ;  that  was 
where  the  mackerel  were  and  where  we  proceeded  for  them. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  mackerel-fish- 
ing off  Cape  Breton? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
boats  on  the  east  or  south  side,  but  from  Cheticamp  to  the  Strait  of 
Canso  there  would  be  something  like  1,000. 

Q.  How  far  ofl'shore  do  the  boats  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  Right  along 
shore. 

Q.  Practically  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, all  the  mackerel  are  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  All 
the  mackerel  I  have  seen  caught  were  within  three  miles,  on  both  shores. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  fishing?— A.  Yes»  thousands  of 
times. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish? — A.  Along  the  shore,  among  the  boats,  wher- 
ever the  fish  were. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  fish  out  in  the  deep  sea  ? — A.  I  never  did. 
They  might  have  fished  there,  but  I  was  not  there  to  see  them. 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  thirty  years'  fishing  in  your  own  vessel, 
and  your  knowledge,  as  a  general  rule,  you  saw  them  fishing  within 
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three  miles  of  shore! — A.  I  always  saw  them  fishing  along  the  shore, 
up  and  roand  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Americans  were  excladed  from  the  inshore  fishery, 
what  would  be  the  result,  in  your  opinion  f — ^A.  The  result  would  be 
that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  fishery.  They  would  not  be  such  fools 
as  to  do  so.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  fit  out  a  vessel  if  I  were  pre^ 
vented  from  going  along  the  shore  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  Would  you  invest  any  money  in  it  f — A.  Not  sixpence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  American 
coast! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  beard  of  any  British  vessel  going  there  to  fish  t — A.  I 
never  knew  and  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Yon  also  prosecuted  the  cod-fishery  to  some  extent  f — A.  Yes,  I 
did.    Occasionally,  when  not  trading  I  went  cod-fishiDg. 

Q.  That  fishery  is,  to  some  extent,  a  deep  fishery  ! — A.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is.  I  never  saw  an  American  vessel  catching  cod  along  our 
shores. 

Q.  Where  do  those  who  engage  in  the  fishery  get  their  bait ! — ^A. 
They  get  their  bait  in  our  harbors — they  sometimes  buy  it  and  spme-I 
times  catch  it.  \ 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use  ! — A.  Herring,  mackerel  and  squid. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  catching  bait  f — A,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  taking  squid  to  any  extent  T — A.  I  have  seen 
them  catching  squid  as  fast  as  they  could  haul  them. 

Q.  In  what  harbors? — A.  At  Hawkesbury.  I  don't  know  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  they  caught,  but  I  was  told  the  next  day  that  they  caught 
30  barrels ;  I  don't,  however,  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Q.  I  understand  you  saw  them  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  actual 
quantity  of  squid  they  took  you  heard  from  hearsay  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  taking  squid  f — A.  Yes,  as  fast  as  they  could 
haul  them. 

Q.  More  than  one  vessel ! — A.  Fifteen  vessels. 

Q:  At  one  time! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  prosecute  the  cod-fishery  that  they  purchase  and  catch 
cod-fishery  bait  in  your  shores  and  harbors! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  any  ice  for  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  essential  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain,  as  a  practical  man,  why  it  is  essential. — A.  They  require 
to  go  500  miles  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  Banquereau  to  catch  codfish. 
They  have  to  take  their  bait  fresh,  and  if  they  have  not  ice  to  keep  it 
fresh  the  bait  is  no  use. 

Q.  Can  they  use  cured  bait,  clams  for  example  f — A.  They  cannot  fish 
with  clams  on  trawls ;  they  must  have  fresh  bait  to  fish  on  trawls. 

Q.  They  must  have  ice,  and  they  must  procure  that  ice  in  our  ports? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  practically,  you  state  that  that  fishery  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
American  fishermen  unless  they  have  this  privilege  of  procuring  bait 
and  ice! — A.  I  say  so  positively. 

Q.  In  your  neighborhood,  I  understand,  a  good  deal  of  transshipping 
of  mackerel  is  done  by  American  fishermen  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  that  right  is 
avoided  by  them  T — A.  I  have  seen  at  one  time,  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively the  number,  but  I  heard  it  was  7,000  barrels  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  could  iudge  pretty  well  with  your  eye  how  many 
barrels  were  on  the  wharf  T — A.  I  could  tell  pretty  well.    I  saw  as  many 
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on  Hart's  wharf  at  Hawkesbary  as  from  five  thoasand  to  six  thoQsand 
barrels. 

Q.  Is  that  continuonsly  daring  the  summer  ? — ^A.  I  hardly  ever  have 
seen  the  wharf  when  there  was  not  fish  there  being  shipped  by  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  seen  oar  street  in  Port  Mnlgrave  blocked  so  that  people 
conld  not  pass,  with  fish  being  transshipped  by  Americans. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  bat  a  continaoas  practice? — A.  This  year 
if  they  can  catch  fish  it  will  be  their  object  to  land  the  fish  and  have 
them  transshipped  and  prepare  for  another  voyage. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  consider  it  a  very  great  advantage  t — A.  The 
Americans  themselves  consider  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They 
consider  it  an  advantage  because  mackerel  cannot  be  caught  at  all  times 
in  the  bay.  There  are  times  when  mackerel  can  be  taken.  The  latter 
part  of  July  and  August,  and  September  are  the  principal  months  that 
mackerel  bite,  and  the  weather  is  generally  favorable.  When  they  are 
able  at  that  particular  time  to  obtain  the  fish,  every  day  saved  is  of 
great  importance ;  consequently,  when  they  come  to  land  and  have  the 
fish  transshipped  without  delay  at  ports  in  Oanso,  they  can  proseente 
the  fishery  without  any  obstruction  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  T — A.  I  consider  it,  and  they  con- 
sider it  themselves,  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  Commission  the  average  catch  of  the  cod  fisher- 
men t — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question,  except  as  to 
hearsay.  They  fit  out  with  fresh  bait  and  ice,  and  when  that  stock  of 
bait  is  out  they  come  into  ports  on  the  coast  with  whatever  fish  they 
have  on  board,  and  refit  with  bait  and  ice^  and  go  down  to  Bay  Baint 
Lawrence  and  complete  their  voyage  there.  I  hear  that  they  go  down 
with  500  barrels,  and  that  they  return  with  1,000.  I  have  seen  the  ves- 
sels deeply  laden,  and  have  asked  how  they  have  fared,  and  they  have 
said  they  fared  well,  or,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  would  tell  me  so. 

Q.  Did  their  statements  agree  with  your  own  experieuce  and  observa- 
tion f — A.  They  did,  decidedly,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  state  of  the 
vessels  and  the  appearance  of  the  cargoes. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man,  had  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  had 
made  good  fares  T— A.  JS'ot  the  slightest  doubt. 

Q.  Those  things  can  be  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  f— 
A.  I  know  perfectly  well  when  a  voyage  has  not  been  completed  or  has 
been  unsuccessful. 

Q.  From  actual  observation  and  information  furnished  by  American 
captaius,  at  how  many  quintals  would  you  place  the  average  catch  f— 
A.  I  could  not  make  a  statement  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  in  my  opinioo, 
it  would  be  so  large  it  might  appear  an  exaggeration. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  herrin; 
fishery!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  that  fishery! — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
Magdalen  Islands  branch! 

Q.  Both  branches. — A.  There  are,  on  an  average,  50  vessels  on  the 
Magdalen  coast,  average  about  1,000  barrels  per  vessel.  They  bring  a 
large  quantity  of  herring  from  Boone  Bay,  Newfoundland.  This  year 
there  were  some  vessels  taking  large  cargoes  at  the  Magdalen  islands 
for  Norway,  repacking  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  and  shipping  them  direct 
to  Norway. 

Q.  Could  they  have  furnished  their  goods  to  Norway  without  repack- 
ing them  ! — A.  No,  they  would  have  been  spoiled. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  to  be  a  growing  trade  ! — A.  It  is  expected  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  profitable  trade^  it  has  been  profitable,  and  it  is  a  trade  to 
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which  the  Americans,  the  Gloucester  meO)  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  making  it  very  profitable. 

Q.  Is  it  prosecuted  to  any  extent  already ;  are  there  many  vessels  ? — 
A.  I  foget  how  many  barrels,  probably  10,000  or  more,  were  shipped 
this  season.  To  be  within- the  mark  I  say  10,000.  I  understand  they 
came  down  fitted  out  to  procure  30,000  if  they  could ;  but  with  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  the  fishery  was  partially  a  failure. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  round  your  coast  is  somewhat  extended! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  enough  herring  for  bait ! — A.  Nearly  always. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  seine  fishing  on  mack- 
erel T — A.  If  continued,  it  will  destroy  the  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  holding  that  opinion  ? — A.  My  reason 
is  that  when  fish  become  harassed  and  worried  on  their  feeding-grounds 
they  abandon  them  finally.  I  think  also  that  it  will  ruin  those  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  fishing. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  unable  to  use  their  seines  in  our  waters  t — A. 
Last  Sunday  fortnight,  at  Harbor  Bushy,  a  seiner  took  100  barrels  rig|it 
inshore,  where  it  happened  that  the  water  was  deep. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  said  that  the  American  seines  we^  too 
deep  for  our  shores  t — A.  That  is  the  reason  they  assign  for  not  being 
able  to  catch  fish  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  bay,  that  the  fish  keep  too 
close  inshore  and  their  seines  were  too  deep.  I  have  heard  that  some 
Americans  are  supplied  with  shoal  seines  and  are  to  some  extent  being 
saeoessful  now.  •      . 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation,  are  you  able  to  state  what, 
effect  the  throwinc^  of  offal  overboard  bason  the  fisheries  ! — A.  I  always 
heard  it  had  a  bad  effect.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  fish  and  fishery. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  form  a  strong  judgment  on  the 
point  f — A.  I  always  had  a  strong  opinion  that  the  throwing  overboard 
of  offal  is  injurious  to  the  Bshery,  and  the  fish  abandon  the  grounds 
where  offal  is  thrown.  I  arrive  at  that  judgment  by  actual  experience 
and  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  hud  a  larger  experience  than  my- 
self. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  presence  of  American  vessels  on  boat  fisher- 
men !    Does  it  interfere  or  injure  them  ! — A.  It  injures  them  immensely. 

Q.  Explain  why. — A.  When  they  go  in  with  superior  tackle,  superior 
bait,  and  all  other  appliances,  to  where  the  boats  are  fishing,  they  take 
the  fish  away  from  the  boats. 

Q.  The  boats  fish  at  anchor  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  drift  and  take  the  fish  away  with  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  American  coast  fisheries  T  Are  they 
of  any  value  to  us  ! — A.  I  don't  think  they  are  of  any  value  whatever. 
I  never  heard  they  were,  never  thought  they  were,  and  I  don't  think 
they  ever  will  be. 

Q.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  superiority  of  the  mackerel 
caught  on  the  American  coast  as  compared  with  that  caught  in  the  bay. 
What  is  your  opinion  t — A.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  from  all  experience, 
that  the  mackerel  are  never  in  prime  condition  until  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  October.  Then  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and  those 
are  the  two  principal  months,  and  always  have  been,  when  mackerel 
have  been  most  abundantly  taken  on  our  shores,  and  finer  mackerel  are 
not  found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  and  waters  of  the  globe  than  in  Bay 
St.  Lawrence  and  round  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  I 
have  seen  American  mackerel,  have  eaten  them,  and  am  able  to  form 
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^n  opinion.  I  know  what  fish  are.  No  better  mackerel  can  ever  be 
taken  than  those  on  our  shores.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  on 
that  point:  mackerel,  when  not  long  salted,  look  better  and  plamper. 

Q.  They  are  very  delicate  fish  to  keep  ! — A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  require  great  care  in  haaling  f-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  longer  they  are  kept  the  worse  they  appear  ! — A.  Unless  when 
very  fat.  If  kept  any  time  in  salt  they  wonld  deteriorate  a  great  deal 
both  in  appearance  and  quality. 

Q.  You  estimate  that  the  superior  price  attained  for  American  mack- 
erel is  due  to  their  being  able  to  put  them  into  the  market  almost 
fresh  t — A.  Yes.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fish,  I  don't  think  they  have 
superior  fish.    It  would  be  strange  if  they  had. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  any  great  value  to  Americans  to  be 
able  to  laud,  say  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  to  buy  bait,  ice,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  fishing  and  unload  and  transship  their  cargoes 
there  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 

Q.  Will  you  state  a  possible  opinion  as  to  whether  you  think  it  is  of 
any  advantage  to  them  T — A.  One  advantage  that  is  afforded  them  is 
this :  by  being  enabled  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the  Strait  of  Ganso  they 
are  enabled  to  catch  at  least  one-third  more  fish  than  they  coald  possi- 
bly catch  if  they  had  to  land  their  fish  at  their  own  ports. 

Q.  They  make  one  more  trip  than  they  would  make  if  they  took  the 
fish  home? — A.  Two  more. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  whether  you  think  on  the  whole  the  transship- 
ping, the  opportunity  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  and  provisions,  and  refit,  are 
of  great  advantage  to  American  vessels  ! — A.  They  are  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Q.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  it  t— A.  They  do. 

Q.  Has  there  sprung  up  a  trade  in  these  articles  in  the  Strait  of  Gan- 
so! Have  your  people  been  selling  to  the  Americans  largely! — A.  Some 
years  they  have  sold  to  them  largely. 

Q.  A  number  of  mercantile  houses  have  been  spoken  of  as  at  Hawkes- 
l)ury,  Port  Mulgrave,  Ira  Gove,  Steep  Greek,  Port  Hastings,  White  Head, 
and  so  on ;  are  there  parties  at  these  different  places  who  carry  on  the 
trade  of  supplying  American  fishermen  !  The  Americans  buy  their  bait 
there! — A.  Not  for  mackerel.  They  buy  their  bait  for  codfish  at  some 
of  those  places. 

Q.  Advertisements  appear  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that  bait,  salt,  ice, 
and  anything  else  they  need  can  be  bought  there.  Do  you  consider  that 
is  a  pretty  stirring  and  active  business! — A.  I  consider  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  those  men  to  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  that  we 
have  bait  to  sell.  They  have  bait  to  sell  to  our  fishermen.  Those  peo- 
ple advertise  in  a  general  way;  they  do  not  advertise  particularly  for  the 
American  fishermen.  We  have  a  western  fleet  which  takes  bait,  salt, 
and  other  supplies. 

Q.  What  is  the  western  fleet ! — A.  English  vessels  from  the  western 
part  of  the  province. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  fishery !— A.  About  40 
sail. 

Q.  That  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  American 
Tessels! — A.  It  is  pretty  small. 

Q.  Besides,  are  they  not  better  able  to  get  their  own  provisions  and 
outfits  on  the  shores  where  they  live  ! — A.  Perhaps  it  does  not  suit  them 
always  to  do  so. 
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Q.  They  cao  get  home  more  quickly  than  the  Americaos  f  They  don't 
transship  at  the  Oat  of  Canso  f — A..  I  never  said  they  did. 

Q.  Then  the  trade  in  the  gnt  in  the  way  of  retailing  and  parchasing 
necessary  supplies,  salt,  ice,  or  bait,  whether  for  cod  or  other  fishing,  is 
mainly  an  American  trade  f — A.  It  is  mainly  an  American  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  entirely  an  American  trade  f — A.  I  tell  yon  that 
a  large  n amber  of  our  vessels  are  supplied  there.  A  great  many  get 
stilt  and  bait  there. 

Q.  They  don't  go  there  to  transship  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  to  refit  their  vessels? — A.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  of  western 
men  having  got  some  of  their  refit  there. 

Q.  As  a  main  thing,  they  are  pretty  near  home  and  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  home? — A.  They  go  to  the  gut  principally  for  mackerel 
bait,  because  it  is  prepared  there  for  them.  It  is  difficult  in  Halifax  to 
get  pogy  bait,  and  they  get  it  there,  and  at  the  same  time  they  get 
other  supplies. 

Q.  That  is  American  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  and  is 
part  of  the  American  trade. 

Q.  You  have  said  the  Americans  cannot  get  on  at  all  unless  they  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  refitting,  transshipping,  and  get- 
ting supplies,  and  they  get  these  articles,  such  as  ice,  much  better  from 
these  parties  than  if  they  went  back  to  the  United  States  to  get  them  ? — 
A.  That  is  a  slight  deviation  from  what  I  said.  I  say  they  could  not 
prosecute  the  cc^  fishery  without  getting  this  fresh  bait.  I  did  not  say 
they  could  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  without  these  privileges, 
but  I  say  they  could  not  do  it  as  successfully. 

Q.  I  said  nothing  about  the  cod  or  mackerel  fishery. — A.  I  want  to 
make  the  distinction,  because  yon  said  that  I  said  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  cariy  on  the  fishery.  I  said  that,  without  getting  a 
supply  of  fish-bait,  it  was  impossible  for  the  cod  fishermen  to  carry  on 
the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  fishery  they  would  carry  on  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage?—A.  Yes;  that  is  just  it. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  American  fleet  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  takes 
advantage  of  this,  without  which  you  think  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
cod  fishery  at  all  ? — A.  I  don't  say  they  could  not  carry  on  the  American 
fishery  at  all,  because  I  know  before  the  treaty  of  1818  they  carried  on 
the  cod  fishery,  but  we  know  how.  They  carried  it  on  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  bounties. 

Q.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  to  a  profit  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  American  vessels,  which  are  large,  introduce  a  very  extensive 
business;  is  not  that  so? — A.  Yes;  comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  profitable  business  to  your  people  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
<5ans  ? — A.«  It  is  not  to  the  interests  of  our  fishery. 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  business  on  the  whole  to  those  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  it  ?  I  don't  speak  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  but  as  merely  a  commercial  matter.  I  suppose  the  people  en- 
g^ged  in  it  find  it  profitable  or  they  would  not  engage  in  it  ? — A.  I  could 
give  you  no  answer  to  that  question,  because  I  cannot  tell  how  snccess- 
ful  they  have  been  :  what  money  they  have  made.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  some  have  failed. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  it. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment  it  is  a  profitable  business  ? — A.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  them  or  not;  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 
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Q.  Yoa  find  men  engaged  in  basiness ;  the  Americans  sell  pogies, 
transship  and  refit ;  yoa  don't  know  the  profits  of  the  Americans  f— A. 
I  do  not.  I  only  know  their  advantages  in  getting  fish.  I  don't  know 
what  they  make  by  their  voyages. 

Q*  Yoa  find,  on  the  other  side,  British  sabjects  or  others  resident  there 
selling  articles  to  Americans  and  baying  American  pogies  for  bait. 
Every  time  an  American  vessel  lands  to  transship,  it  employs  a  good 
many  of  yoar  people  t — A,  TSq ;  they  do  not ;  they  land  their  fish  with 
their  crews,  and  those  men  they  do  basiness  with  take  care  of  the  fish. 
I  can  only  speak  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Yoa  have  seen  American  vessels  come  there  in  nambers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  have  seen  cargoes  transshipped  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  connt  how  many  barrels  then  go  oat  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Barrels  are  boaght  thereto  a  great  extent  f — A.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  bronght  from  the  States  there,  and  very  often  staves 
and  heads  are  bronght  down  from  the  American  market  and  made  ap 
there. 

Q.  My  qaestion  was,  have  yon  not  seen  and  known  that  to  a  large 
extent  barrels  are  sold  to  Americans  for  refitting  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Americans  then  do,  to  some  extent,  employ  the  people  there  f — A. 
They  employ  them  on  board  their  vessels,  take  them  on  board  to  fish 
with  them. 

Q.  To  retnm  to  the  basiness  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso;  there  is  this  basi- 
ness going  on,  and  yon  know  a  good  many  mercantile  hoases  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  If  the  Americans  shonld  withdraw  altogether,  shoald  not 
transsnip  any  cargoes,  shoald  not  parchase  anything  there,  and  should 
not  bring  bait  there  for  sale,  that  mercantile  basiness  woald  substan- 
tially come  to  an  end,  would  it  notf  There  are  not  enough  vessels  in 
the  40  schooners  you  mentioned  to  keep  up  that  basiness  f — ^A.  Yes. 
And  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  it  was  ended. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  lost  the  American 
trade  f — A.  I  do.  The  only  parties  who  are  well  off  are  those  who  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  losing  trade  f-^A.  So  far  as  I  know.  Those  engaged 
in  it  have  been  ruined,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  bad  business  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  made  any  for- 
tune. 

Q.  Have  they  made  any  money  f — A.  I  never  knew  one  who  had 
made  money  from  it. 

Q.  Have  they  all  failed  f — A.  Those  who  have  not  failed  are  pretty 
well  in  slings. 

Q.  You  mean  they  are  very  much  embarrassed  f — A.  You  may  inter- 
pret it  that  way. 

Q.  But  still  hold  on  to  it;  perhaps  they  have  nothing  better  to  dof — 
A.  Perhaps  so. 

h  Q.  Then  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  speaking  of  American  vessels 
coming  there,  it  comes  down  substantially  to  an  American  trade,  and 
you  think  the  sooner  they  are  rid  of  it  the  better  !  That  is  your  judg- 
ment f — A.  My  judgment  is  this,  that  the  facilitids  Americans  have  for 
landing  their  fish  and  transshipping  it  are  of  great  advantage  to  them* 
That  is  my  belief  from  my  own  knowledge  and  actual  observation.  On 
the  other  side,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  know  that  those  engaged  in 
supplying  them  have  never  made  anything  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  trade  cut  ofif  f — A 
The  only  reply  I  could  give  is  that  those  men  who  were  not  engaged  in 
that  trade — I  could  name  them  if  necessary — Messrs.  Paints  in  the 
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straits,  who  never  8applied\an  American  vessel,  still  live,  are  well  off 
and  comfortable. 

Q.  What  is  that  firm  engaged  in  at  present  f — A.  Baying  fish  from 
onr  own  people  :and  selling  goods  to  onr  own  people. 

Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  the  American  trade  f — A.  'Sot  as  far  as 
I  know ;  if  so,  it  is  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  for 
American  trade  t-rA^  Perhaps  they  may  j  if  so,  it  is  very  recently.  One, 
I  know,  has  not.  One  put  up  an  ice-house  here  some  time  ago.  It  is  no 
matter  what  they  have  advertised.  If  you  wish  to  test  my  testimony  you 
can  do  so  by  telegrapbiQg  to  them,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  will 
tell  you  they  never  supplied  20  American  vessels  in  their  lives.  I  don't 
say  but  that  they  advertised. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  advertising  t — A.  Perhaps  they  want 
to  extend  their  business ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  They  want  to  lose  more  money  1 — ^A.  Perhaps  they  could  find  out 
a  way  to  conduct  it  more  successfully. 

Q.  You  say  the  best  mackerel  in  the  world  are  to  be  caught  in  the  gulf 
in  September  and  October  f — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  beenron  the  American  coast  mackerel  fishing  in  No- 
vember 1 — A,  No;  I  never  was  on  the  American  coast  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  American  mackerel  are  on  the  American 
coast  after  they  have  left  yon  a  few  weeks,  whether  they  are  worse  or 
better,  the  same  schools! — A.  When  they  leave  us  in  October  and  No- 
vember, I  don't  know  they  have  much  time  to  g^t  better  or  worse  when 
on  their  coasts. 

Q.  Have  you  eVef  eaten  mackerel  caught  off  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber?— A.  I  have  been  in.  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  eaten  mackerel 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  having  eaten  mackerel  caught  in  November 
off  Massachusetts?— A.  I  never  saw  it  labeled  at  the  hotel  as  to  what 
particular  month  it  was  caught.  Indeed,  I  never  paid  particular  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  I  eat  any  or  not;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  mackerel  caught  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  November  may  not  be  just  as  good  as  they  are  here  I — A.  I  don't 
fiay  they  could  not. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  the  mackerel  caught  in  the  gulf  in  October  and 
November  were  the  best  in  the  world  f — A.  I  say,  as  regards  our  mack- 
erel, there  are  none  superior  to  them ;  that  is  what  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  lou  fished  altogether  in  British  vessels? — A.  In  my  own  vessels. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  ! — A.  Small  vessels,  26  tons;  we  have  one  now 
60  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  mony  years  were  you  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  own  ves- 
sels f — A.  From  1851  to  1856  off  and  on,  not  continuously.  I  never 
was  necessitated  to  go  continually  on  a  vessel.  I  went  sometimes  for 
my  health,  sometimes  for  my  need,  and  at  other  times  to  look  after  the 
men. 

Q.  When  you  went  in  your  vessels,  did  you  fish  for  mackerel  close  in- 
4shore  ! — A.  Always. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  anchor  ! — A.  Sometimes.  We  fished  on  what  we 
call  a  spring. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  fish  on  a  spring  and  sometimes  you  drift  f  When 
the  wind  is  off  shore,  you  go  as  close  in  as  the  depth  of  water  will  admit 
and  then  drift  off f — A.  Yes ;  we  do  that  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  English  vessels  ever  happen  to  strike  a  boat  that  is 
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fishing  or  be  in  the  way  of  boat-fishing  f  We  have  been  told  that  Amer- 
ican vessels  drift  slowly  ofi",  throw  the  bait,  and  sometiifies  get  foal  of 
British  boats. — A.  I  never  saw  them  get  foal  of  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  an  American  vessel  get  foal  of  a  British  boat  f — A. 
I  never  saw  them  get  foul  of  any  boat. 

Q.  Not  an  American  vessel  f — A.  I  never  saw  one  get  foul  of  a  boat. 
I  have  seen  them  dash  in  among  the  boats,  throw  bait,  and  drift  off. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  British  vessel  do  that  t — A.  Yes  5  I  have  seen 
British  vessels  do  so ;  we  went  in  among  them  ourselves. 

Q.  To  foul  them  f — A.  I  never  did  that. 

Q.  You  go  in  just  as  the  Americans  do  f — A.  Yes ;  certainly. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Where  were  licenses  applied  for  when  they  were  issued  in  1868  and 
1869,  and  how  were  they  obtained! — A.  At  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  For  all  the  fishing  vessels  I — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  one  place  where  they  were  all  obtained  I — A,  At  Port 
Mulgrave  the  largest  number  were  obtained. 

Q.  Is  that  part  of  the  way  in  which  you  know  how  many  vessels 
passed  the  Gut  of  Canso — by  the  licenses  ? — A.  I  have  various  reasons 
besides  that. 

Q.  Did  any  go  through  to  fish  without  having  licenses  f — A.  There 
were.  I  know  the  first  year,  when  the  license  was  so  high,  scarcely  any 
took  out  licenses. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  American  vessels  interfering  with  boats  or  in- 
juring them  ! — A.  No :  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  tnat  statement  to  Gape  Breton  or  extend  it  round 
the  whole  coast  f — A.  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  statement  further  than 
what  I  know  myself. 

Q.  Over  what  distance  do  yoa  wish  to  extend  the  statement  f — A.  I 
never  daw  the  vessels  run  foul  of  the  boats  or  injure  them. 

Q.  To  where  do  you  mean  to  confine  your  experience  on  that  point  ? 
Do  you  mean  that  they  never  foul  boats  at  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A. 
I  know  nothing  about  boat-fishing  at  Prince  Edward  Island.  When  I 
frequented  North  Bay  there  was  very  little  boat  fishing ;  it  was  not  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  at  that  time. 

No.  21. 

Friday,  August  17. 
The  Conference  met. 

Gapt.  Edwaed  Haedinge,  R.  N.,  0.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  are  post  captain  in  the  royal  navy  ? — Answer,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  1870  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  this  station  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  were  you  in  command  of  a  vessel  of-war,  and,  if  so,  state 
her  name,  to  guard  the  fisheries  in  the  gulf? — A.  Yes ;  the  Valorous,  a 
steam-frigate,  stationed  on  No.  6  station. 

Q.  Station  No.  6  is  in  the  gulf.  Describe  where  it  is. — A.  From 
North  Point,  Prince  Edward  filand,  to  Gape  Wolfe,  thence  across  to 
Kichibucto  Head,  along  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  Gape  Bozier. 

Q.  You  were  stationed  at  Bay  Ghaleurs  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
bayt— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  many  men  had  you  on  board  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five. 

Q.  How  many  guns  t — A.  Twelve  gnns. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  gnlf  f — A.  I  entered  the  station  on  15tb 
July,  and  I  must  have  entered  the  gulf  some  days  earlier,  because  I 
coaled  at  Pictou  before  proceeding  to  my  station. 

Q.  As  you  came  up  the  gulf  toward  your  station,  did  you  see  many,. 
or  any,  American  fishing- vessels! — A.  Passing  up  Northumberland 
Strait  I  saw  very  few,  but  on  reaching  Mirimichi,  off  Mirimichi  River,, 
we  came  into  a  fleet  of  fishing-vessels. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Mirimichi  Bay  did  you  see  fishing- vessels  in 
there  ! — ^A.  Not  inside  the  bay.  I  saw  a  fleet  of  53  sail ;  I  have  it  re- 
corded.   They  were  outside  the  limits. 

Q.  They  were  Americans! — A.  They  were  all  Americans. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  ! — A.  They  were  sail- 
ing. 

Q.  Not  fishing! — A.  Not  fishing. 

Q.  When  they  fish  they  lie  to!— A.  Yes. 

Q«  How  many  days  altogether  were  you  upon  the  station  ! — A.  I  was 
actually  on  No.  6  station  only  twenty  days. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  the  gulf  ! — A.  About  sixty  days. 

Q.  You  were  only  twenty  days  on  the  station  ! — A.  Only  twenty  daya 
actually  on  No.  6  station.  It  was  upwards  of  sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  passing  through  the  Gut  of  Oanso  to  returning  to  it  again. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  steamer  did  yon  command  !  Was  it  one  which 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance  ! — A.  It  was  a  paddle-wheel  steam  frigate^ 
between  1,200  and  1,300  tons,  400  horse-power,  with  large  paddle- 
boxes. 

Q.  How  far  distant  could  the  vessel  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  ! — ^A.  A 
full-rigged  ship  of  that  tonnage  could  be  seen  a  long  distance.  From 
the  peculiarity  of  her  paddle-boxes  at  five  miles  distant  she  might  be 
told  exactly. 

Q.  And  known,  of  course,  to  be  a  man-of-war! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  she  could  be  seen  five  miles  ofif,  and  American  fishing- vessels 
-were  within  the  limits,  could  they  not  easily  sail  out  before  you  could 
get  hold  of  them  ! — A.  Naturally,  certainly. 

Q.  Such  a  steamer  as  that,  so  large  and  visible  at  a  great  distance,, 
would  not  practically  be  of  any  very  great  use  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing fishing- vessels  within  the  three-mile  limits! — A.  Practically,  I  found 
it  none  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  useless  for  that  purpose  ! — A.  Almost  useless. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  gulf,  I  think  there  were  American  vessels 
of  war  also  ! — A.  I  met  with  three :  I  think  Nipsic,  Frolic,  and  Guard.. 

Q.  What  were  their  sizes  ! — A.  The  Frolic  and  Nipsic  were  steamers. 
The  Nipsic  was  a  large  corvette,  carrying  4  guns  and  100  men.  The 
Guard  was  a  sailing-ship  with  110  men,  and  I  think  4  guns.  I  don't 
know  what  the  Frolic  carried. 

Q.  You  co-operated  with  the  American  commanders ! — A.  Yes ;  I  vis- 
ited them  and  they  visited  me. 

Q.  You  got  on  cordially  enough  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Navy  also  pro- 
tecting the  fisheries! — A.  I  think  there  were  seven. 

Q.  Each  having  its  own  district!— A.  Yes.  There  were  six  stations 
and  occasionally  there  would  be  two  vessels  on  one  station. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  British  men-of-war  !— A.  They 
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were  the  Bojalist/  Philomel,  Plover,  Britomart,  Cherub,  Sphinx,  and 
Lapwing. 

Q*  During  those  twenty  days  when  you  were  on  your  station,  did  you 
see  with  your  own  eyes  any  American  fishing- vessels  within  the  limits  f 
— ^A.  Frequently. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  Off  Mirimichi,  on  the  coast  between 
Mirimichi  and  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  in  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  at  one  time  f — A.  I  have  seen  thirteen  at  one  time 
within  the  limit,  fishing ;  by  the  time  I  got  down  they  were  outside  the 
limit. 

Q.  Did  you  board  any  of  them  after  they  got  outside  ! — ^A.  No,  not 
those  outside.  On  one  occasion,  off  Miscou,  I  boarded  a  vessel  when 
she  came  out  of  the  three-mile  limit;  she  had  been  fishing  inside.  She 
was  the  Glenwood,  of  Gloucester. 

Q.  Miscou  is  one  of  the  points  off  Mirimichi ! — A.  At  the  entrance  of 
Bay  Chaleurs,  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  t — A.  I  went  on  board  myself.  I  asked 
the  captain  if  he  was  aware  of  his  position.  At  first  he  said  he  was  not. 
On  asking  him  if  he  had  no  instructions,  he  produced  Mr.  BoutwelPs 
circular. 

Q.  Mr.  Boutwell  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes.  I 
cautioned  the  captain  and  left  him.  He  was  three  miles  from  the  land 
by  the  time  I  got  on  board. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fish  they  had  taken! — ^A.  Yes;  the  fish  had  just 
been  previously  taken ;  they  were  actually  alive  at  the  time. 

Q.  Going  up  Bay  Chaleurs,  were  you  aware  that  the  Americans  were 
practicing  seining  in  those  waters  at  that  time  f — A.  Not  in  Bay  Cha- 
leurs. 

Q.  In  Gasp6  Bay  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  practicing  it  f — A.  On  the  sand  banks  forming 
the  harbor  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  At  that  time  they  did  not  use  purse  seines,  I  believe  f — A.  I  don't 
think  purse  seines  were  then  in  use:  they  certainly  were  not  general. 
This  was  a  large  seine  for  hauling  to  tne  beach  and  could  not  be  worked 
off  the  beach. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  worked  by  taking  it  towards  the  vessel  f — A.  It 
was  not  fitted  for  that. 

Q.  They  actually  had  been  seining  on  this  sand  bank  at  OtMp6  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  inhabitants  complain  of  this  kind  of  fishipgf— A.  Yes, 
they  complained  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ?— A.  They  said  that  it  did  great  injury ;  that 
small  codfish  were  brought  to  land  when  the  seine  was  hauled ;  that  the 
locality  was  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  the  cod,  and  that  the  seines 
were  round  them  when  fishing  in  their  boats,  and  consequently  they 
had  to  haul  up  their  lines  and  leave. 

Q.  The  seines  not  only  drive  off  the  boat  fishers,  but  destroy  the  small 
ood  f — A.  Yes;  I  understood  it  in  that  way  from  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  of  the  way  in  which  American  fishennea 
deal  with  their  offal  f — A.  Yes;  off  Paspebiac. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Bay  Chaleurs  f — ^A.  Yes.  They  com- 
plained  that  the  offal  thrown  from  American  vessels  fed  the  codfish,  and 
the  fishermen  were  unable  to  take  them.  The  ood  fishery,  I  believe,  is 
the  chief  fishery  at  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Paspebiac  fishermen  fish  more  or  less  for  Jersey  houses! — ^A.  Yes. 
They  fish  on  the  north  shore,  from  Paspebiac  to  Perce. 
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Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  Jersey  houses  encourage  the  mackerel 
fishery?— A.  The  iDformation  I  obtained  was  that  they  do  not  encoor- 
age  fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Tliey  are  entirely  interested  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil 
trades  f — A.  Entirely  in  the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  And  the  ood  fishery  they  complained  was  interfered  with  f — A. 
Yes;  by  the  ofial  feeding  the  fish,  and  the  fish  not  taking  bait  in  con- 
sequence; the  fishing  season  being  comparatively  limited. 

Q.  Daring  those  twenty  days  yon  were  on  the  station,  I  understand 
that,  although  you  frequently  saw  American  vessels  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  you  never  saw  one  lying-to  fishing! — A.  Outside  the  limits 
they  were  generally  under  way,  either  beating  to  windward  or  going  to 
leeward.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  one  fishing;  they  were  always 
moving. 

Q.  Did  you  learn,  either  from  personal  observation  or  from  the  fish- 
ermen or  inhabitants  on  shore,  whether  the  best  fishing  was  within  the 
three-mile  limit  or  without? — A.  Within  three  miles,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  that  point? — A.  !None 
whatever. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  and  observation  go,  the  outside  fishing 
for  mackerel  is  of  no  account  whatever  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  not 
only  from  my  experience  on  my  own  station,  but  from  information  I 
obtained,  when  detained  at  Charlottetown,  with  respect  to  Prince  Ed- 
i^ard  Island  ;  which  was  not,  however,  on  my  station,  and  with  which 
I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  any  information  to  the  contrary  ? — A.  Kone  at 
all ;  always  to  that  effect. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  returned  to  the  gulf  officially  after  1870  ? — 
A.  Ko. 

Q.  Did  yon  discover  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  which  was  caught 
either  by  British  or  American  fiMhermen  that  year,  was  sent  to  Char- 
lottetown and  shipped  from  there  as  American  fish  ? — A.  It  was  gen- 
erally so  understood,  and  it  was  reported  there  that  Nova  Scotia  and 
Island  fishermen  got  better  prices  at  Charlottetown  than  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  It  was  shipped  by  some  parties  there.  There  were  two  steamers, 
or  one  at  all  events,  the  Alhambra,  that  ran  direct  from  Charlottetown 
to  some  American  port? — A.  Yes,  to  Boston.  I  think  there  was  an- 
other, the  Georgia. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  often  they  went  a  week  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
how  often. 

Q.  Fish  were  transshipped  by  them  ? — A.  Fish  were  put  on  board 
those  steamers. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  of  transshipping  by  American  vessels  come 
within  your  knowledge  when  you  were  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  one  case  oc- 
curred. The  vessel  was  the  Clara  B.  Chapman,  of  Gloucester.  It  was 
during  my  absence  from  the  port.  She  landed  fish  which  was  trans- 
shipped— 100  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  she  land  them  ? — A.  At  Charlottetown.  It  came  to 
my  knowledge  by  my  leaving  behind  an  officer  with  a  boat  to  watch. 

Q.  It  was  done  during  your  personal  absence  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  transshipping  having  taken  place  at 
Oanso  ? — ^A.  No ;  Canso  was  not  within  my  station. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  same  coasting  any  other  year  than 


1870  ?— A.  Only  in  1870. 
41  p 
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Q.  Yoa  have  named  the  different  British  vessels  that  were  there  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  bow  many  Canadian  vessels  were  there  T — A.  Those  I  fell  in 
with  were  the  England,  La  Gauadienne,  Stella  Maris,  and  Ella  G. 
McLean. 

Q.  How  many  others  did  you  hear  were  there  t — A.  I  don^t  know 
what  others  were  there  except  the  Lady  Head  on  which  was  Captain 
Scott. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  how  great  was  the  expense  ai 
keeping  up  this  watch  on  the  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  men- 
of-war  or  Canadian  vessels  ? 

Q.  Take  whichever  you  know  about  f — A.  The  expense  of  the  men- 
of-war  must  have  been  extreme,  because  our  orders  were  to  cruise  with 
fires  banked  ready  to  use  steam  at  any  moment.  In  my  own  ship  it  was 
a  case  of  constantly  keeping  up  steam. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  estimate  in  round  numbers  the  whole  cost  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  maintaining  vessels  on  the  fishing-gi-onnds 
that  year? — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  or  less  than  £100,000  f — A.  I  can  hardly  say;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  commit  myself  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  outlay 
by  your  own  vessel  f — A  My  own  vessel  was  coaled  twice,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  taking  in  each  time  200  tons. 

Q.  Without  giving  the  figures,  you  believe  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing those  vessels  would  be  an  extreme  one  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  succeed  in  effectually  driving  outside  fishermen  ftom 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  coast  ? — A.  As  I  passed  along  they  went  out, 
and  when  I  had  passed  by,  I  am  informed,  they  ran  in. 

Q.  The  efforts  made,  then,  were  ineffectual ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  ia  a  thing  which  can  be 
done  without  vast  expense  f — A.  It  must  be  an  expensive  matter  at  all 
times  to  watch  a  long  coast-line. 

Q.  A  vast  expense  t — A.  A  heavy  expense. 

Q.  Then,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inshore  fishery.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  to  guard 
the  coast  in  the  way  the  English  coast  is  guarded  to  prevent  smuggling, 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Of  course,  there  was  a  very  large  expense  incurred;  there  must  be 
that!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  Great  Britain  took  a  less  liberal  view  than  she  has 
done  and  sent  men-of-war  to  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  catch  offending  vessels 
as  they  went  through,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  or  expense  in 
seizing  them  f — A.  Clearly  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  They  would  go  round  Cai)e  Breton  ! — A.  They  might  go  round 
Cape  Breton. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 
Q.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  were  American  war- vessels  also  in 
the  gulf.  Do  I  understand  they  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  co-operate  with  you  in  preventing  encroachments  ?— A 
Yes;  and  we  were  ordered  to  co-operate  frankly  and  cordially  with 
them. 
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Q.  So  that  the  two  goverDments  were  in  accord  both  as  to  incarring 
expense  and  preserving  the  peace  t — ^A.  Yes. 

No.  22, 

John  Nicholson,  43  years  of  age,  fisherman,  Louisbarg,  Gape  Bre- 
ton, called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doatre : 

Question.  During  how  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  fishing  f — 
Answer.  I  may  say  since  I  knew  how  to  go  in  a  boat.  I  have  been  fish- 
ing in  vessels  in  deep  water  for  25  years. 

Q,  Where  have  you  been  fishing  daring  that  period  ? — A.  I  have  been 
at  the  Orand  Banks,  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  all  round  this  coast ;  but  prin- 
cipally at  Orand  Banks  and  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  occasionally  at  other  places  ? — A.  All  along  the 
American  coast  fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  been  commanding  a  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  f — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Did  the  vessel  belong  to  yourself  or  other  parties? — A.  To  other 
parties. 

Q.  Were  they  Canadian  or  American  vessels! — A.  American. 

Q.  Where  from  t — A.  Provincetown. 

Q.  Always  from  that  place  1 — A.  I  sailed  from  there  about  every  time 
I  went  fishing. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  you  commanded t — 
A.  They  would  be  from  45  to  80  tons. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  Commission  where  yon  carried  on  the  fishery  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  f — A.  We  fished  on  Orand  Banks. 

Q.  There  you  fished  cod  f — A.  Cod  and  halibut. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  a  voyage  occupy  f — A.  Sometimes  two  and 
three  months.    I  have  been  gone  as  long  as  six  months. 

Q.  When  you  have  a  cargo,  what  do  you  do  with  it  f — A.  Carry  it 
home  and  land  it. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  The  owner  takes  the  fish  and  makes  them. 
Then  I  proceed  on  a  trip  for  mackerel,  either  to  American  waters  or  Bay 
Chaleurs. 

Q.  Where  have  you  mostly  visited,  Canadian  or  American  waters? — 
A.  I  have  been  mostly  fishiug  for  mackerel  on  the  American  coast ;  but 
I  have  been,  during  about  ten  falls,  in  Bay  Chaleurs  and  on  the  shores 
around  Cape  Breton,  Sydney,  and  other  places. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  with  you  ? — A. 
There  was  always  a  fleet  of  American  vessels,  and  we  went  together. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  yon  seen  fishing  for  mackerel 
at  one  time  in  Canadian  waters  ? — A.  I  should  think  as  many  as  300 
sail  in  one  fleet  distributed  along  the  coast.  I  did  not  count  the  fleet;  I 
am  only  making  an  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? — A.  I  should 
say  300  sail,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  extend. 

Q.  For  what  was  the  fleet  fishing,  for  mackerel  or  cod  ? — A.  All  for 
mackerel. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  coast  were  they  generally  fishing? — A. 
They  generally  fished  from  close  to  the  rocks  till  they  got  away  off  15 
or  20  miles,  where  they  conld  catch  fish. 

Q.  Of  this  fleet  of  300  vessels  how  many  were  fishing  within  three 
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miles  of  the  coast,  or  in  any  of  the  bays  t — A.  About  all  of  us  wwe 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  —the  whole  fleet. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  vessels  extended  as  fer 
out  as  15  or  20  miles! — A.  Sometimes  they  do  when  they  are  fishiog; 
they  go  wherever  they  can  get  fish.  If  the  fish  are  inshore,  they  ran 
right  in  until  they  are  obliged  to  get  under  way  to  prevent  going  on  Uie 
rocks.  Perhaps  at  other  times  the  vessels  will  have  to  go  15  miles  oat. 
They  fish  sometimes  off  and  sometimes  on  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  taken  by  the  300  vessels  was  taken 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore'and  what  outside? — A.  1  could  not  say 
very  well,  but  we  were  all  catching  fish,  and  I  got  75  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  f— A.  It  was  within  three  miles ;  I  should 
say  two  miles  oflF  shore. 

Q.  What  catch  of  mackerel  do  you  make  in  one  season! — A.  I  have 
been  catching  as  high  as  400  barrels. 

Q.  Out  of  those  400  barrels  how  many  were  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit! — A.  About  all  of  them  within  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  catch  made  by  others  was  generally  taken 
within  the  three  miles! — ^A.  They  were  all  fishing  together,  and  I  ooold 
not  say  what  they  took  inshore  and  off  shore;  but  1  will  say  this,  that 
most  of  the  mackerel  is  taken  within  the  three  miles ;  that  is,  close  in- 
shore. This  applies  to  the  mackerel  1  have  seen  taken.  I  have  taken 
mackerel  close  inshore,  even  with  seines.  That  is  in  Canadian  wat^s. 
On  the  American  coast  it  is  different;  they  go  away  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  have  the  mackerel  been  as 
abundant  as  they  were  previously  ! — A.  Not  so  abundant 

Q.  Say  up  to  1873,  did  you  see  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  on  the 
Canadian  coast ! — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  one  about  ten  days  ago  fishing  off 
Flint  Island,  near  Sydney. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  numbers  four  years  ago! — A.  Yes;  about 
300  sail  fishing  along  the  bay.  Some  days  they  were  together  and  some 
days  not  so.  They  all  sailed  ronnd  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  along  the  shore. 

Q.  How  did  you  generally  fish  mackerel,  with  hook  and  line  or  seine ! 
— A.   Generally  with  hooks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  others  fishing  differently  ! — A.  I  always  fished  with 
hooks  round  here.  I  have  seen  fishermen  using  seines  in  Canadian 
waters. 

Q.  Is  seining,  such  as  you  witnessed,  of  a  character  to  injure  the  fish- 
ing or  not! — A.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be.  I  think  it  is  the 
biggest  injury  to  the  mackerel  fishery  that  ever  was. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  injury  done  by  seine  fishing! — ^A.  In  sev- 
eral ways.  In  the  first  place,  say  a  seine  is  taken  and  they  go  round  a 
school  of  mackerel  where  there  are  500,  600,  or  800  barrels.  The  fish 
are  all  crushed  together.  The  vessel  can  only  take  250  or  300  barrels; 
they  cannot  cure  more  and  the  fish  will  spoil.  When  they  have  taken 
250  barrels  or  so  they  trip  the  seine  and  away  the  rest  go.  Is  not  that 
an  injury  to  the  fishing  !  It  will  drive  the  fish  off  certainly ;  I  think  it 
is  a  big  injury.  There  is  not  an  American  seiner  to-day  who  would 
not  tell  you  that,  although  they  have  to  do  it ;  they  are  all  in  it,  and 
one  has  to  do  it  as  well  as  another.  It  is  a  plague — it  is  a  bad  thing; 
there  could  not  be  a  worse  thing  for  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  American  vessels  fishing  mackerel  this  season  !— 
A.  liifo.  I  spoke  one  off  Flint  Island,  Crest  of  the  Wave,  of  Gloucester, 
a  seiner ;  they  were  trying  for  mackerel  at  the  time,  but  oould  not  get 
any ;  the  fish  were  not  there. 
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Q.  Where  was  she  lying  t — A.  OflF  Flint  Island,  which  is  about  one 
or  two  miles  off  shore.  The  season  for  American  vessels  to  go  into  Bay 
Ohaleurs  is  jast  beginning. 

Q.  YoQ  have  fished  for  mackerel  on  tlie  American  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  generally  taken  there  f — A.  It  is  taken  all 
the  way  from  Grand  Manan  to  Oape  Hatteras.  Early  in  the  spring 
they  will  go  away  soath  and  catch  mackerel.  They  follow  the  mackerel 
to  Grand  Manan.  Then  the  mackerel  goes  west  and  afterwards  south 
again,  and  the  American  fishermen  follow  them  right  along.  But  they 
are  not  getting  them  so  plentiful,  on  account  of  the  seining  which  has 
driven  them  off  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  keep  along  the  shore  in  American  as  they  do  in 
Canadian  waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  mackerel  generally  taken  in  American 
waters? — A.  They  are  taken  away  off,  15  miles  sometimes. 

Q.  By  trawls? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  taken  on  the  high  seas? — A.  Yes;  when  they  come 
early  in  the  spring.  On  George's  Banks  they  are  taken,  and  the  Banks 
are  80  or  90  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  They  are  taken  by  American 
fishermen  inshore  and  offshore,  when  they  can  get  them  on  these  shores 
or  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  always  catching  fish  wherever 
they  can  get  them. 

Q.  In  American  waters,  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  mackerel  caught 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  or  outside  ? — A.  The  largest  quantity  is 
taken  outside. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  cod  in  Canadian  waters,  in- 
side the  gulf? — A.  Yes ;  not  long  ago  I  saw  one  up  here,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Halifax,  close  inshore.  She  was  fishing  for  cod ;  her  dories 
were  out  drawing  trawls.    I  was  on  board  of  a  vessel  going  outside. 

Q.  Is  purse-seining  and  trawling  the  same  process  ? — A.  Ko ;  the 
trawls  are  long  lines  with  hooks  half  a  fathom  apart 

Q.  Do  Canadians  fish  much  with  trawls  ?— A.  I  have  seen  but  very  few 
in  these  waters.  I  have  seen  them  used  on  the  George's  Banks  by 
western  vessels,  but  I  never  saw  many  round  Cape  Breton  and  Bay 
Chaleurs.    I  have  seen  a  few. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  as  to  why  mackerel  are  not  so 
abundant  now  as  in  years  ago  ?— A.  Yes  5  I  have.  It  is  due  to  over^ 
fishing.  The  fish  are  caught  up  so  much  that  there  are  not  so  many  in 
quantity.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries.  I  have 
been  fishing  for  two  months  on  these  shores,  where  as  a  boy  I  used  to 
get  plenty  of  halibut,  and  yet  I  have  not  taken  one  halibut. 

Q.  You  think  overfishing  destroys  the  fishery  ?-7-A.  I  know  by  ex- 
perience it  is  nothing  else. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  base  the  opinion  you  have  stated  ? — A.  If 
the  fish  were  outside  the  three-mile  limit  yesterday,  perhaps  they  are 
inside  to  day,  and  if  we  want  the  fish  we  go  where  they  are  and  we 
catch  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  halibut  ?— A.  Most  of 
my  fishing  for  halibut  has  been  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  connection  with 
cod-fishing.  I  always  went  to  the  Grand  Banks  after  cod  and  halibut^ 
and  afterwards  to  Bay  Chaleurs  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  Grand  Banks  or  in  Bay  Chaleurs  you  remarked  the 
decrease? — A.  In  these  waters.    In  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  In  the  gulf  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  an  American  vessel  take  a  good  haul  with  seine  or 
otherwise  ? — A.  I  have  seen  one  take  a  fair  haul. 
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Q.  What  schooner  was  it  f — A.  The  William  T.  Smith  of  Gloacester. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  I  think  four  years  ago,  in  1873. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  they  catch  at  one  haul  t — A.  Eighty  bar- 
rels the  captain  told  me.  He  was  in  the  harbor  drying  them  and  I  was 
going  out.  I  said,  <'  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  t"  He  said,  *'  Eight 
at  Low  Point,  outside,  close  by."  I  have  also  seen  him  ahoot  his  mack- 
erel seine  inside  Low  Point ;  but  he  got  no  catch,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  done  by  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  Does  a  seiner  carry  more  than  one  seine  f — A.  Some  of  them  have 
carried  two  seines  of  late  years ;  one  for  deep  water  and  the  other  for 
shoal  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  seiuing  on  the  schools  of  mackerel  ? — A. 
It  frightens  the  mackerel.  I  saw  the  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  same  day  as  the  W.  T.  Smith  took  80  barrels  at  one  haul,  shoot  her 
seine  eight  or  nine  times  round  fish  and  never  take  any.  The  fish  were 
going  southward,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  purse  them  when  in  going  that 
direction.  The  fish  were  so  keen  that  they  got  out  of  the  seine  before  they 
could  be  captured.  That  scared  the  fish  and  was  an  injury  to  the  fishery ; 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  taken  those  schools,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Seining  has  the  effect,  then,  of  breaking  up  schools  of  mackerel! — 
A.  Yes ;  and  of  scaring  them  off  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  generally  get  their  bait  for  mackerel- 
fishing! — ^A.  They  take  some  from  home,  and  they  get  a  supply  here 
when  they  need  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  the  bait  or  buy  it !— A.  Both ;  they  buy  it  mostly, 
I  should  say. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  for  taking  mackerel ! — A.  Herring  and  what  we 
call  slivered  menhaden  or  porgies. 

Q.  Menhaden  is  not  a  Canadian  bait ! — A.  They  take  it  from  home. 

Q.  I  refer  to  bait  taken  on  our  shores  ! — A.  They  are  herring. 

Q.  Which  they  either  fish  or  buy  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  American  vessels  transshipping  cargoes  ? — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  transship  ! — A.  I  should 
suppose  it  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  Describe  in  what  way. — ^A.  If  a  vessel  comes  into  Canso  from 
Korth  Bay  with  500  barrels  of  fish,  she  has  her  trip.  The  fish  can  be 
put  on  board  of  a  steamer  for  Boston,  and  the  fishing- vessel  will  take  in 
her  outfit  and  go  right  back  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  before  the 
steamer  arrives  at  Boston  she  will  have  made  another  trip.  That  is 
where  the  advantage  is,  and  it  is  a  very  big  one. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  an  ordinary  schooner  to  go  with  a  cargo  to 
Oloucester  or  Boston,  unload,  and  return  ! — ^A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  wind  and  weather. 

Q.  How  long,  supposing  she  had  fair  weather  t — A.  She  could  not  do 
it  in  much  less  than  three  weeks. 

Q.  Is  not  that  sufficient  time  sometimes  to  make  another  trip  ! — A.  Yes. 
If  mackerel  are  plentiful,  with  a  seine  a  vessel  would  take  a  trip  in  one 
day  if  she  did  not  carry  more  than  250  barrels.  In  one  day  she  may 
have  a  trip.  If  the  mackerel  were  plentiful,  and  the  vessel  required  500 
barrels  lor  a  trip,  she  would  take  the  catch  in  three  or  four  days  at 
most. 

Q,  Even  with  hooks !— A.  Yes ;  with  jigs.  It  would  not  take  her 
over  five  days.    They  have  crews  of  18  or  20  men. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  fish  were  abundant,  the  vessel  might  lose  two  or 
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three  loads  if  she  had  to  return  to  Oloacester  with  the  cargo  f — A.  Yes  J 
they  would  lose  heavily. 

Q.  Can  the  shore  people  in  their  open  boats  fish  to  advantage  with 
American  schooners  alongside  f — A.  I  h^ve  seen  them  altogether  fishing 
for  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes  embarrassed  with  the  American  schoon- 
ers f — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.  When  they  are  together  the  boats  are  in 
danger  of  getting  squeezed,  as  is  any  small  vessel  when  it  gets  into  con- 
tact with  a  large  one. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  trawls  thrown  out  close  to  shore  by  Americans  t 
Have  you  done  it  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  your  employers  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  fishermen  in  open  boats  fish  where  trawls  are  laid  out  t — 
A.  They  can. 

Q.  Do  not  the  presence  of  the  trawls  prevent  them  t — A.  There  were 
some  vessels  fishing  at  one  time  close  to  me,  and  I  went  outside  and  got 
clear  of  them.  I  did  not  interfere  with  them,  still  I  was  on  their  ground. 
The  custom  with  them  was  not  to  set  any  trawls,  but  I  made  some  flying 
shots. 

Q.  Where  is  herring  generally  caught  f — A.  Herring  is  caught  all 
round  this  coast. 

Q.  Far  away  from  the  shore  f — A.  Ko,  close  in ;  in  the  harbors  some- 
times. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Americans  fishing  for  squid  and  other  bait? — ^A.  I 
have  seen  them  fishing  for  squid. 

Q.  Where  is  the  squid  caught  f — A.  In  several  places.  A  great  many 
are  caught  at  St.  Ann's  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sydney. 

Q.  How  far  irom  the  shore  f — ^A.  In  the  harbor  and  inshore. 

Q.  Close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  Sydney  Harbor  they  catch  them, 
and  in  some  other  places. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  on  shrimp  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  shrimp  in  splitting  the  mackerel  f — A.  They 
are  full  of  it 

Q.  Where  do  the  shrimp  generally  remain  f — A.  They  keep  inshore 
always,  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  see  the  Americans  drying  their  nets  ashore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  that  they  are  able  to  do  so  ? — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  advantage.    It  is  an  advantage  1  like  to  see  myself. 

Q.  Otherwise  they  would  have  to  dry  the  nets  on  board  ! — A.  Yes, 
and  they  could  not  do  it  as  well. 

Q.  Is  the  curing  of  fish  done  at  certain  times  on  board  ? — A.  Yes, 
very  often. 

Q.  When  it  is  done  on  board,  what  becomes  of  the  ofial  ? — A.  It  is 
thrown  overboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  eftect  of  throwing  the  oflfal  into  the  sea  f — A.  A  very 
bad  effect  indeed. 

Q.  Describe  what  effect  f — A.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  fishery. 

Q.  In  what  manner  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  will  kill  fish  if  they 
eat  it  [I  suppose  they  go  after  it. 

Q.  When  you  throw  offal  overboard,  do  you  generally  find  the  fish 
remain  f — A.  It  always  scares  them  away  from  the  place  and  perhaps 
from  the  shore.  I  think  it  is  also  an  injury  to  the  spawn  in  the  spring, 
and  that  itkills  them.  If  the  offal  were  thrown  overboard  when  the  fish  are 
newly  dressed,  I  don't  think  the  injury  would  be  as  great ;  but  it  is  kept 
on  board  and  afterwards  thrown  overboard,  and  the  injury  it  then  does 
s  very  great. 
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Q.  Have  yon,  dnring  the  fifteen  years  yon  have  fished  on  AraerieaD 
vessels,  seen  many  Canadian  vessels  fishing  in  American  waters  ? — A. 
No,  I  have  seen  bnt  two  during  that  time. 

Q.  Where  were  they  iTomf-»-A.  That  is  more  that  I  can  say.  I 
remember  seeing  them ;  it  is  fifteen  years  ago.  They  were  fishing  mack- 
erel with  ns  in  the  fleet. 

Q.  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  both  American  and  Canadian  waters, 
do  yon  think  it  is  a  valuable  privilege  to  Canadians  to  be  able  to  go  and 
fish  up  to  390  on  the  American  shore! — A.  I  don't  see  it  is  any  to  them ; 
they  have  no  need  to  go  there ;  they  have  their  own  fishing  inshore  here. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  bait  do  you  take  when  you  leave  Provincetown 
to  go  mackerel  fishing  f — ^A.  It  is  according  to  the  trips  we  fitted  for.  If 
we  fitted  for  500  barrels,  we  will  want  40  barrels  of  bait;  and  sometimes 
we  take  a  few  clams  with  ns  to  help  to  get  the  mackerel  up,  because 
clams  go  to  the  bottom  quickly. 

Q.  When  this  bait  is  exhausted,  you  buy  bait  at  Bay  Ohaleurs  or  fish 
for  bait  yourselves  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  if  the  Americans  had  not  the  privilege  of  buying  bait,  what 
would  they  have  to  do  t — A.  Either  to  go  home  or  else  set  their  nets  off 
shore,  if  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  not  in  force. 

Q.  80  if  they  could  not  fish  for  bait,  they  would  have  to  go  home  T — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  have  the  choice  of  excluding  the  Americans  from 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shores  and  in  our  bays  and  have  a 
duty  imposed  on  Canadian  fish  in  the  American  markets,  say  of  $2  per 
barrel  on  mackerel,  or  of  having  Canadian  fish  admitted  free  into  the 
States  and  having  Americans  fishing  with  you,  which  would  you  pre- 
fer?— A.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Americans  excluded  from  these  waters, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  something  more  on  an  equality  than  it  now  is, 
for  I  don't  consider  it  any  benefit  whatever  to  Canadian  fishermen  to 
have  their  fish  go  into  the  American  markets  free  of  duty. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  They  ship  their  fish  to  Halifax.  The  Halifax  mer- 
chants buy  them  and  ship  them  where  they  please,  perhaps  to  Boston. 
American  vessels  fish  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  George  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  the  fisheries. 

Q.  "So  benefit  from  the  free  admission  of  their  fish  into  the  United 
States  ? — A.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  any  benefit.  They  may  get  it 
somewhere  or  other,  but  I  cannot  see  it.  Only  a  small  quantity  o. 
British  fish  goes  into  the  American  market. 

Q.  Are  the  Canadian  fishermen  whom  you  know  dividing  their  time 
fishing  and  cultivating  the  land  or  to  fishing  exclusively  f — A.  Mostly 
all  I  know  are  fishermen.  At  Gaberose  there  are  about  100  boats  ;  at 
Lonisburg  there  are  65  boats ;  round  Asqne  Bay  and  Ingonish  there  are 
large  fisheries;  at  these  places  the  people  depend  solely  on  the  fisheries, 

Q.  If  the  fisheries  around  the  coast  were  destroyed  by  overfishing- 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  resources  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  your  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  support  them. 

Q.  Or  they  would  have  to  live  somewhere  else  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  American  vessels  fishing  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape 
George  ? — A.  Yes ;  often.  Off  Cape  Sable  is  a  large  fishing  ground  for 
them. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  coast  are  cod  taken  in  that  part  yon  have  men- 
tioned 1 — A.  Prom  inshore  to  15  or  20  miles  off. 

Q.  Where  is  the  largest  quantity  caught,  inshore  or  outshore  *— A. 
I  think  off  shore  at  that  part  of  the  coast.  They  have  the  best  cod  fish- 
ing 15  or  20  miles  off  Cape  Sable. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  places  where  the  fishing  is  better  inside  than  oat- 
side! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where! — A.  Sometimes  all  along  you  will  find  it  better  inshore 
and  some  days  oatside.  Sometimes  you  .will  find  the  fish  close  in,  when 
you  could  not  get  anything  offshore.  American  and  Canadian  vessels 
fish  where  they  can  get  the  best  catch. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  fished  mostly  in  American  vessels,  have  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  begin  upon  the  mackerel  down  on  the  southern  coast ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  follow  them  up  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Grand  Manan  generally,  past  Cape  Cod.  Then  from  Grand 
Manan  they  follow  them  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  or  outside  Cape 
Breton,  don't  they! — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  that  fleet.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  two  diflferent  fish.  That  which  comes  into  the  gut  or  into  the  bay 
here  is  an  altogether  different  school  of  fish.  The  American  school  goes 
as  far  as  Grand  Manan,  and  generally  the  fish  do  not  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  you  have  come  to  with  regard  to  the  school 
stopping  at  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.'  Is  that  your  opinion  ! — A.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Americans  follow 
at  any  rate  on  that  hitch. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience.  What,  in  your  judg- 
ment, becomes  of  the  schools  of  fish  that  go  to  Grand  Manan  in  the 
Bay  of  Fuudy  ! — ^A.  That  is  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  decide,  because  I 
don't  know  much  about  that,  only  we  follow  them  in  the  spring  down, 
and  up  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fish,  in  what  you  call  the.  Bay  or  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  neighborhood  are  different  fish  ! — A.  Well,  I  could 
not  tell  you.    It  seems  that  the  American  mackerel  stand  well. 

Q.  But  I  aak  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  same  school ! — ^A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  give  your  opinion  that  the  mackerel  which  the 
Americans  followed  from  Cape  May,  about  there,  to  Grand  Manan  were 
not  the  same  school  that  come  up  here.  I  do  not  refer  to  their  quality  f 
— A.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  fish  come  from  that  come  into  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  along  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  spawn  ! — A.  Where  do  they  come  from  ! 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  ! — A.  No,  I  have  not.  They  come 
somewhere  from  the  South.  Wherever  it  is  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it 
is  very  muddy  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Q.  You  think  they  come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
coast! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  from  the  southward. 

Q.  If  they  do,  don't  you  think  they  come  through  the  Gut  of  Canso 
or  outside  of  Cape  Breton  ! — A.  Both  ways,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  not  followed  by  the  American  fishermen! — A.  The  Ameri- 
can fishermen  go  fishing  for  them. 

Q.  They  follow  these  schools  as  well  as  they  can,  don't  they ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  go  either  inside  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  or  outside  of 
Cape  Breton  ! — ^A.  I  have  seen  six  sail  the  day  before  yesterday  going 
through  the  gut  and  going  into  the  bay.    That  was  only  for  one  day. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  off  the  coast  of  Maine  f — A.  There 
used  to  be. 
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Q.  When  you  fished  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  British  subjects  from  these  coloniee  and 
provinces  engaged  in  the  American  fishing  fleets t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are  some. 

Q.  Can  yon  form  any  estimate  at  all  of  the  namber  that  will  be  on 
board  t  Suppose  there  are  600  American  schooners  fishing  on  the 
Banks,  or  take  those  that  fish  here  and  on  the  Banks  altos^ether,  can 
yon  estimate  the  number  of  men  from  the  British  provinces  t — A.  ^o, 

Q.  What  proportion  is  there,  in  your  belief! — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Should  yon  not  think,  from  yonr  observation,  that  as  many  as  one- 
third  are  from  the  British  provinces,  taking  skippers  and  men  ?^A. 
There  are  so  many  different  classes  of  people  that  go  fishing — Porta- 
gnese  mostly. 

Q.  And  some  Americans  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  British  subjects  t  Would  it  not  be  very  likely,  if  a  cen- 
sus were  made  fairly  of  all  the  American  vessels  that  fish  for  cod  and 
mackerel  in  these  waters  or  on  the  Banks — would  it  not  be  veiy  probable 
it  would  turn  out  that  one-third  of  the  men  were  from  the  British  prov- 
incest — A.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question  very  welL  It  is 
something  that  I  cannot  come  anywhere  near. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  in  a  good  many  vessels  or  made  a  great  many 
trips  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  on  board  those  vessels  you  were  in  T — A.  Well, 
we  mostly  always  had  a  Portuguese  crew. 

Q.  You  were  skipper!— A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  had  some  of  your  own  people;  were  there  many  of  them  !— 
A.  Very  few,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  not  many  native  Americans  t — A.  No,  sir.  Once  in  a 
while  there  would  be  a  very  few. 

Q.  Now,  haven't  you  had  in  vessels  that  you  were  in  as  many  British 
subjects  on  board  as  yon  had  Americans  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  more }  for 
there  are  but  very  few  Americans  that  go  fishing  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  give  your  opinion  that  the  mackerel  catch 
had  been  falling  off  for  ten  years ;  did  I  understand  correctly  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  pretty  steadily  falling  off— some  years  more  and  some 
years  less,  I  suppose— but  in  the  main  it  has  been  falling  off  t — A.  Th^ 
are  very  scarce  now  5  you  can  get  but  very  few. 

Q.  Does  it  look  as  if  it  was  going  on  so  t — A.  I  am  afraid  so,  but  I 
hope  not ;  if  they  continue  those  seines  it  will  keep  on ;  they  are  going 
to  kill  them  here  and  on  the  American  coast. 

Q.  Well,  they  don't  use  them  so  much  on  the  American  ooast  as 
here. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  use  them  altogether ;  there  is  but 
one  vessel  out  of  a  hundred  that  uses  the  jig. 

Q.  In  the  inshore  fishery  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  yourself  with  the  inshore  fisheries  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  use  the  seine  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  purse-seine  t — A.  Yes ;  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  inshore  fisheries  of  mackerel  will  be  injured 
very  much  and  you  will  be  injured  similarly  f — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion, 
if  they  continue. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  tbere  is  a  better  prospect  this  year  than  for  &t 
last  many  years ;  do  you  think  so  I — A.  I  do  not  see  any  better  pros- 
pects, sir.  I  do  not  see  it  so  good.  The  fishermen  on  our  coast  here 
have  not  done  by  one-third  on  an  average  as  well  as  last  year,  so  far. 

Q.  With  reference  to  halibut,  that  is  deep-sea  fishing,  is  it  not  t— A 
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It  is  now ;  they  are  drawn  off  somehow  or  other  j  they  did  not  used  to 
be  ;  they  used  to  be  caught  very  close  inshore. 

Q.  Well,  cod  are  often  caught  inshore,  but  would  not  you  say  cod  was 
a  deep-sea  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  halibut  is  the  sauiet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  one  witness,  a  Mr.  Vibert,  of  Perce,  in  the  county  of 
Gasp^,  said  that  the  halibut  were  altogether  caught  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  without  any  exception.  He  says,  "That  is,  I  believe  what  I 
have  understood  from  our  fishermen ;  they  have  told  me  that  halibut 
could  not  be  caught  in  deep  water  "  (reads  from  page  110  of  the  evi- 
dence). Should  not  you  say  that  was  a  mistaken  statement  t — A.  Yes. 
The  Gloucester  folks  go  every  winter,  in  fact  they  go  tlie  whole  year 
round,  to  catch  them  ;  in  the  summer  they  get  halibut  in  shallow  water, 
but  in  the  winter  they  have  to  fish  in  100  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  So  they  are  a  deep- water  fish,  as  a  fish,  but  you  can  catch  them 
inshore? — A.  They  may  be  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  themselves  pursue  the  halibut  fishing  except  as 
a  deep-see  fishery? — A.  O,  yes;  they  take  them  anywhere  where  they 
can  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  this  coast  tbe  Americans  fish  for  halibut  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  take  them  as  they  find  them,  but  do  they  undertake  as  a 
business  the  fishing  for  halibut  inshore? — A.  Certainly;  the  treaty 
allows  it.    They  will  take  them  in  our  harbors  if  they  can. 

Q.  Of  course,  wherever  they  can  find  them ;  but  I  speak  of  it  as  a 
business. — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  they  cannot  get  them  inshore.  Tbey 
are  drawn  off. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen,  when  they  catch  them  in  deep  sea  or  the 
Banks,  or  elsewhere,  put  them  in  ice,  don't  they,  and  take  them  as 
quickly  as  they  can  into  the  markets  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  fish  that  has  to  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
markets  ? — A.  Yes.  It  is  very  thick  and  fat,  and  it  will  not  keep  very 
long. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Americans  that  come  here  to  fish.  You  consider 
it  a  very  great  advantage  to  them,  do  you  not,  to  be  able  to  trade  heie 
to  transship  and  refit  and  to  buy  whatever  they  want  in  the  way  tif 
necessaries? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  business  been  going  on,  do  you  think  ? — A.  It 
is  not  very  long.    I  could  not  say  how  long. 

Q.  There  has  always  been  a  little  of  it,  perhaps  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  old  treaty 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  about  the  treaty,  but  simply  as  to  your  own  ex- 
perience. How  long,  according  to  your  own  belief,  has  it  been  going 
on  ? — A.  Not  before  10  years  ago,  anyhow. 

Q.  It  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  increased,  has  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  the  Americans  would  be  likely  to 
make  that  a  regular  business  instead  of  going  back  home  ?  Consider- 
ing the  facilities  for  transshipping,  and  the  fact  that  it  enables  them  to 
go  back  and  get  another  fare,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  this 
would  be  a  very  increasing  trade? — A.  It  would  be  very  advantageous. 
I  should  suppose  tbey  would  do  it,  for  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  go  right 
off  again  for  another  trip. 

Q.  It  has  become  a  pretty  well  established  business  on  shore,  has  it 
not  among  your  own  people  in  the  Gut  of  Canso  and  along  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  there  is  where  most  of  it  is  done. 
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Q.  And  merchants  go  there  to  set  apt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know  is  it  reasonably  profitable  to  them  also!— 
A.  Yon  mean  those  that  come  from  the  States  to  do  business  here  t 

Q.  Without  respect  to  where  they  come  from,  it  is  reasonably  profit- 
able to  the  persons  who  engage  in  it  or  they  would  not  be  likely  to  stay 
in  itt — A.  You  refer  to  the  transshipping! 

Q.  All  those  persons  who  own  wharves  or  docks  and  apply  them  to 
this  purpose,  from  whose  wharves  the  fish  are  transshipp^  who  find 
barrels,  bait,  and  such  necessaries  as  are  sought  for,  is  it  reasonaUy 
profitable  to  them  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  Americans  and 
Oanadians  both  are  interested  in  the  boats.  It  is  done  throngfa  them. 
How  it  is  done  I  could  not  say.  I  know  they  send  them  by  the  boats. 
I  don't  know  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  What  boats! — A.  The  Carroll  and  other  boats  that  ran  to  the 
island. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  business,  the  refitting  and  supplying,  as  well  as 
the  transshipping,  of  course  you  cannot  state  what  profit  either  side 
makes,  but  still  it  is  probably  a  profitable  business  or  it  woald  not  be 
carried  on  by  so  many  persons.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints 
made  against  that  business  ? — A.  No  ^  but  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could  not  do  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  now,  since  both  sides  have  become  engaged  in  it,  yen  have 
not  heard  complaints,  have  you  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  have  much  to  say 
to  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  • 

Q.  When  you  were  in  an  American  vessel  did  they  transship — when 
you  were  a  skipper  did  you  do  it  t — A.  No ;  but  I  have  seen  other  ves- 
sels do  it 

Q.  You  never  transshipped  f^ A.  No;  because  I  only  made  a  short 
trip.  I  went  to  the  Banks  for  codfish  first,  and  theii  in  the  Bay  Chal- 
eurs  for  mackerel.    I  did  not  want  to  stop  any  longer  after  I  got  a  fiEure. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  codfish  f — A.  We  landed  them  forthe 
owners. 

Q,  Wheret^ — A.  We  went  into  Provincetown. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Provincetown  to  the  westerly  or  southwesterly 
edge  of  the  Banks  f — A.  1,000  miles. 

Q.  The  owners  preferred  to  have  the  codfish  brought  home  t — A.  O, 
yes  ]  we  could  not  do  any  other  way  with  it,  because  the  fish  had  to  be 
cured,  and  there  was  none  of  the  American  firms  down  Uiere  to  care  it 
That  is,  mackerel  that  is  transshipped. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  catching  mackerel  ? — A.  Of  course,  there  it  was 
not  to  be  bad. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  gone  to  Provincetown  and  delivered  op  your 
codfish  to  the  owners,  you  then  came  here  on  an  independent  Toyage 
for  mackerel — what  I  would  call  another  trip  ?^A.  After  that  we  fitted 
out  at  Provincetown. 

Q.  Yes ;  with  bait,  barrels,  and  all  you  needed  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  but  one  mackerel  trip  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  caught  them  they  were  taken  back  in  the  same 
vessel  to  Provincetown  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  never  had  occasion  to  engage  in  this  new  business  9 — A. 
No ;  I  never  did  it  myself.    I  have  seen  it  done,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  did  you  have  bait  enough  shipped  in  Prov- 
incetown for  your  trip  f — A.  No,  sir ;  many  a  time  I  took  bait  here^ 

Q.  You  would  get  some  bait  from  there,  porgies,  and  sometimes  elams, 
I  think  you  told  ust — A.  When  we  went  for  mackerel  I  g^en^y 
brought  bait  from  home ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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Q.  Yoa  landed  your  codfish  aud  started  off  on  a  trip  to  the  Bay  or 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel.  The  bait  for  the  mackerel  you  got 
at  Provinoetown  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  for  the  cod-fishing  voyage  in  these  har- 
bors, most  of  it.    The  Americans  do  it  mostly  now  for  cod-fishing. 

Q.  When  yon  started  from  Provinoetown  for  codfish,  had  yon  bait 
enough  for  the  season  t — A.  I  have  stated  that  I  got  it  many  a  time  in 
here.    We  take  some  from  Provinoetown,  bnt  it  is  salt  bait. 

Q.  It  is  not  adapted  to  codfish  as  it  is  to  mackerel  ? — ^A.  We  come 
in  here  for  fresh  bait  and  go  to  the  Bank,  and  then  when  that  is  gone 
we  run  into  Newfoundland  and  get  more  to  finish  our  trip,  and  go 
home. 

Q.  You  come  here  sometimes  to  get  bait  for  codfish ;  that  is,  you  don't 
bring  enough  from  Proviocetown  Y — A.  It  is  not  so  good ;  it  ia  salt ;  it 
is  nearer  the  fishing  ground  to  get  it  here,  and  therefore  it  will  keep  so 
much  tiie  longer  time. 

Q.  What  parts  of  British  America  do  you  come  to  t — A.  We  run  into 
St.  Ann's. 

Q.  Where  is  that ! — A.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
county  of  Victoria,  a  little  north  of  Sydney.  Sometimes  we  go  there, 
sometimes  to  Louisburg,  and  sometimes  to  Sydney. 

Q.  Then  it  is  Cape  Breton  usually  and  not  Nova  Scotia  that  you  go 
to  for  bait  t — ^A.  It  is  all  one  thing. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  mean  politically.  It  is  not  within  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
but  in  Cape  Breton  that  you  get  baitt — A.  Yes,  and  sometimes  we  go 
into  Whitehaven,  sometimes  into  Halifax,  sometimes  into  Prospect. 

Q.  Would  you  not  go  into  Halifax,  as  being  the  most  convenient,  un- 
less it  costs  more?  Does  the  bait  cost  any  more  here  than  in  the  places 
you  have  mentioned  ! — A,  No. 

Q.  You  buy  your  bait,  of  course,  if  you  can  get  it,  that  is,  quicker 
and  more  convenient  f  Yon  don't  fish  for  it  unless  you  are  obliged  to ; 
is  that  sot — A,  No;  unless  we  have  the  facilities  for  catching  bait. 

Q.  Bnt  if  you  can  run  in  at  once  and  buy  it,  or  ship  it  on  board  at 
once,  it  will  save  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  correct  statement  that  the  American  vessels  will  buy 
their  bait  if  they  can  I — A.  Yes ;  they  buy  it  if  they  can ;  that  is 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  taking  bait,  do  they  usually  catch  it  themselves,  or 
make  arrangements  with  people  on  shore,  who  have  the  appliances,  and 
do  the  crews  of  the  American  vessels  take  hold  and  help  them? — A.  Well, 
they  do  both ;  they  buy  and  they  catch  it ;  that  is,  they  catch  squid.  I 
never  saw  them  catch  herring  for  bait  I  have  seen  them  catch  squid 
though  for  bait.  They  have  to  be  caught  by  a  jig;  that  is  what  we 
call  it. 

Q.  As  to  drying  their  nets,  the  Americans  don't  dry  their  nets  on  the 
coast  now,  do  they,  at  all  t  They  pickle  their  nets  I — A.  They  dry  them 
too.    Pickling  will  not  always  keep  nets. 

Q.  They  do  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  don't  they  f — A.  Oh,  they  do 
it  on  shore. 

Q.  And  in  their  vessels  in  the  harbor ;  and  at  sea  ? — ^A.  Just  wher- 
ever they  can  get  them  dried. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  American  to  land  to  dry  his  nets  merely  ? — 
A.  As  a  general  thing  an  American  does  not  carry  but  very  few  nets. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  you  say,  they  carry  very  few  nets  t — A.  Yes ; 
to  catch  bait  with  I  mean. 

Q«  But  they,  for  whatever  purpose,  use  their  nets;  is  there  much 
of  landing  here  by  the  Americans  to  dry  nets  of  any  kind,  or  for  any 
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pnrposet  Has  it  not  nearly  passed  out! — A.  No;  I  think  not.  They 
do  it  now. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  are  in  the  harbor  and 
their  nets  need  drying,  they  will  carry  them  on  shore. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  for  that  purpose,  do  they  ever  f — A.  No,  I 
should  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  told  us  you  thought  the  treaty  in  giving  you  full  right  to  sell 
your  catch  in  the  American  ports  without  duties,  was  not  a  benefit  to 
the  fishermen  t^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  benefit  to  anybody  here  the  fisherman  would  get  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  would  he  not,  indirectly  or  remotely  t  Say  they  are  brought  to 
Halifax.  If  the  Halifax  exporter  who  sends  them  to  the  Unit^  States 
gets  any  benefit  from  them,  the  fisherman  will  too,  won't  het — A.  A 
very  little,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  the  benefit  would  mostly  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants t — A.  The  poor  fishermen  do  not  receive  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  with  all  commercial  relations,  however 
beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  merchants  to  sell,  you  find  that  the  fisherman 
does  not  get  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  gains  anything  by  the  improvement  of  his  mar- 
ket!— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  improvement  to  the  market. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you  whether  the  fisherman 
does  not  gain,  as  a  general  thing,  by  the  improvement  of  his  market.  If 
anything  does  improve  his  market  he  gains  by  itf — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
improves  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  put  that  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  opin- 
ion if  the  market  is  improved — I  do  not  speak  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton at  all^ — but  if  anything  happens  that  improves  the  market  and  causes 
a  greater  demand  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  Province,  don't  you  think 
the  fisherman  gets  some  benefit  from  the  improvement  in  the  market! — 
A.  On  the  price  of  his  fish  !    I  don't  hardly 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  fish  himself  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  demand.  They  might  be  sold  through 
the  merchants  and  still  he  might  have  some  of  the  benefit! — A.  But 
they  get  the  cream. 

Q.  Has  that  opinion  been  pretty  generally  disseminated  among  the 
fishermen  !— A.  Why  they  know  it.  They  do  not  get  enough  to  pay  for 
the  injury  that  is  done  them  by  scaring  their  fish  off. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  examined  you  asked  about  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  You  were  formerly  there  and  used  to  fish  there  on 
the  coast  of  Maine! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  mackerel  there  still ! — A.  It  is  carried  on  there  now  in 
its  highest 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  their  own  waters  they  were  using  the  seine  for 
catching  mackerel! — A.  Yes;  almost  altogether  seines.  , 

Q.  Well,  you  were  asked  if  the  Aaiericans  were  generally  seilning 
inshore,  that  is  to  say  within  3  miles  from  the  shore.  Is  that  the  t^lace 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  their  own  waters! — A.  No,  not  always; 
they  catch  them  offshore  and  Inshore.  i 

Q.  So  that  when  they  are  seining  it  is  everywhere  where  thej  r  can 
catch  the  mackerel  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  way  of  fishermen  and  especi- 
ally of  Americans  to  catch  them  wherever  they  can,  provided  the  i^fcrivi- 
lege  is  allowed.    He  will  come  into  the  harbor  if  they  are  there  aujd  be 
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is  allowed.  And  these  shores  give  a  very  good  privilege  to  seines,  be- 
cause there  are  25  fathoms  close  to  the  land.  That  gives  plenty  of 
chance  for  the  seine  to  go  to  the  bottom.  So  they  have  a  very  good 
privilege  off  these  coasts. 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to  seine  inshore  than  on 
the  high  sea  t — A.  No,  not  at  all.  Bat  on  the  American  shore  they 
cannot  fish  on  acconnt  of  the  shallow  water;  it  will  catch  the  seines 
and  tear  them,  bat  on  this  coast  the  water  is  very  deep  close  in  to  the 
beach.    That  is  very  advantageous. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ase  the  seine  on  oar  shore 
than  on  the  American! — A.  Yes ;  there  is  deeper  water. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  bight  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  is  it  true  that 
the  water  is  deep  there;  that  there  is  a  bold  shore  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  the  water  is  bold  off  the  bight  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  on  the  north  side  f ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  bold. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  bold  t — A.  It  is  bolAenough^  6  or  7  fathoms. 
We  always  throw  the  seine  in  5  or  6  fathoms. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  shore  would  7  fathoms  be  off  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Close  in,  very  close.  I  have  been  anchored 
close  to  the  beach  in  7  or  8  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  island  is  that  you  speak  oft  Point  out*on  the 
map  where  you  say  the  water  is  bold  off  the  coast.  A.  (Points  to  map 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  along  the  north  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  county  line  between  Queens  and  Kings.) 

Q.  Off  what  harbor  is  it  bold  t — A.  There  is  no  harbor  there.  There 
is  St.  Peter's  there ;  it  is  a  boat  harbor. 

No.  23. 

John  Maguibe,  trader,  Steep  Creek, -in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
N.  S.,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
Bworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wetherbe: 

Question.  You  reside  at  a  place  called  Steep  Greek,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Canso  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  straitt— A.  It  is  about  midway 
from  Sand  Point  to  Gape  Porcupine. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  strait  at  your  place  t — A.  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
across. 

Q.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  island t — A.  Yes.  It  is  narrower  in 
some  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  f — A.  It  is  narrowest  at 
Cape  Porcupine;  there  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Q.  You  carry  on  business  there  as  a  merchant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  fishing  business  f — 
A.  It  is  about  38  years  since  I  first  commenced. 

Q.  And  during  that  period  have  you  been  continually  in  personal 
communication  with  American  fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  personally  fishing  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  At  Port  Hood  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Kova  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton  f — 
A.  Yes,  and  one  season  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
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Q.  Have  the  American  fishermen  traded  with  yoa  ! — A,  They  have 
traded  some,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  with  my  father  or  with  me. 

Q.  With  your  father  and  then  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  period  dnring  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty ;  abont  how  many 
vessels,  to  yonr  knowledge,  were  there  passing. throagh  the  st^^t  eo- 
gaged  in  the  bay  fishery  ;  what  yon  call  the  bay  fishery,  the  Galf  of 
Saint  Lawrence  fishery  f-^A.  Well,  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  400  or  500  sail. 

Q.  That  you  knew  oft — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  of  them  all,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  by  what  passed  and  repassed. 

Q.  By  what  passed  that  you  either  knew  of  personally  or  heard  of  !— 
A.  Yes.    I  would  say  that  some  years  there  were  a  good  many  more. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  as  the  highest  number  t — A.  I  have 
heard  of  700  sail,  but  I  do  not  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  American  vessels  fished  for  herring  at 
Magdalen  Island  ? — A.  An  average  of  25  to  75  sail,  some  years. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard  from  Americans  or 
what  you  know  yourself,  how  many  American  vessels  have  bc^en  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  for  codfish;  what  you  call  the  cod-fish  fleet  f — A  1 
should  say  300  sail  have  touched  our  shores  fh)m  what  I  have  beard. 

Q.  The  cod-fishing  fleet  f — A.  Yes ;  some  years  more  and  some  years 
less. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  these  vessels  you  have 
spoken  of  take  1  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  would  they  take  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  according  to  your  best  knowledge  and  informatioD, 
on  an  average!— A.  Well,  I  have  known  them  to  catch  over  1,000  bar- 
rels, some  seasons,  down  to  300. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  put  down  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  number  of  barrels  per  season,  taking  the  large  number  of  trips, 
that  is  three  trips  down  to  one  trip. — A.  Well,  taking  from  three  trips 
down  to  one,  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  6^  barrels  for  the 
season.    That  is  for  an  average.    I  don't  mean  to  say  all  seasons. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  you  gave  me  a  memorandum  from  your  book.  Yon 
made  a  memorandum  from  your  book  for  one  year,  1864.  Was  that  a 
good  year  t — A.  That  was  a  fair  year  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Q.  I  believe  there  were  certain  years  that  were  better  ! — A.  I  think 
there  were  full  as  good,  and  some  probably  worse. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know,  because  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  the 
state  of  the  matter  is.  Do  you  take  1864  to  be  the  best  year  or  not  !— 
A.  I  am  not  aware.    I  don't  think  1864  was  any  better  than  1865. 

Q.  Then  were  there  other  years  nearly  as  good! — A.  Yes;  1863  was 
nearly  as  good. 

Q.  Then  were  there  a  number  of  other  years  when  there  was  veiy 
little  diflierence  T^ — A.  There  was  a  number  of  other  years  when  there 
was  not  much  diflerence. 

Q.  You  have  taken  those  names  on  the  memorandum  referred  to  yoar 
self  firom  your  books  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  cover  25  vessels  where  the  parties  dealt  with  you  ! — A.  Yes, 
those  were  the  names  where  the  parties  dealt  with  me. 

Q.  Now  you  have  made  this  up,  and  there  is  an  estimate  at  the  bot« 
tom,  giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  number  of  trips  that  tbey 
made  each  ^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  25  vessels ;  14  of  these  25  made  two  trips  that  season, 
1864,  and  eleven  made  three  trips  ^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  took  both  fares  home  t — ^A.  Yes ;  she  sent  one  fare  and 
took  two  home. 
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Q.  Yon  just  took  them  as  they  came  from  yonr  books  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  took  the  namber  of  barrels  they  can^bt 
or  notf — A.  No,  I  did  not,  because  we  did  not  pat  the  namber  down. 
We  never  thought  we  would  have  to  be  called  here. 

Q.  No.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  whether  the  American  fishermen  formerly 
dealt  more  largely  with  our  traders,  with  men  in  your  position,  than  they 
do  now  f — A.  They  dealt  formerly  a  great  deal  more  than  now. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  how  do  they  get  their  supplies,  their  sails, 
bait,  and  stores  generally  ? — A.  Well,  they  almost  always  send  for  bait 
and  sails  to  be  landed  here  for  them  in  the  strait,  wherever  they  stop. 
They  often  get  their  beef,  pork,  and  stores  of  different  kinds  from  home. 

Q.  One  witness  told  us  of  their  having  bmught  them  from  the  south 
to  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  by  rail.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  they  bring  those  things  here  from  the  States  and  land  them 
at  the  strait  t — A.  To  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  do  they  come  from  the  States  ? — A.  Sometimesin  the  steamer, 
sometimes  in  their  own  sailing-vessels  bound  to  the  bay,  sometimes  in 
our  coasters. 

Q.  They  are  landed  at  the  strait,  and  the  fishermen  come  from  the 
gulf  and  get  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  land  those  things  at  your  wharf  f — A.  Yes ;  20  bar- 
rels of  bait  were  landed  there  last  week  from  one  vessel  and  10  from 
another.    They  bring  sails  also. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  another  instance! — A.  Every  year  this  occurs. 

Q.  This  year  they  have  landed  stores  at  your  wharf! — A.  They  have 
landed  sails  and  bait. 

Q.  Are  there  some  of  those  stores  on  your  premises  now  t — A.  Those 
stores  I  spoke  of  are  all  there. 

Q.  Have  similar  supplies  been  landed  at  other  wharves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  formerly  dealt  with  you  a  great  deal  more  than  at  present  ? 
— A.  Yes  5  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Do  they  deal  at  all  with  yon  ? — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

Q.  In  anything  but  necessaries  f — A.  Nothing  more  than  necessaries. 

Q.  Which  they  could  not  get  from  home  conveniently  t — A.  That 
they  could  not  send  home  for;  some  little  stores.  Oftentimes  they 
would  have  to  go  home  to  get  these  things  if  they  were  not  landed  in 
that  way.  About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  cod-fishing  vessel  came  in 
there  and  refitted.  If  she  could  not  land,  she  would  have  to  go  home. 
They  came  back  here  for  her  bait  and  sails. 

Q.  Why  did  not  she  send  home  for  those  things  t — A.  She  had  sent 
home  for  sails  and  bait. 

Q.  But  other  things  they  got  from  you  ! — A.  They  got  the  balance 
from  me,  and  the  crew  got  some  little  outfit. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  American  mackerel  vessels  are  or 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  transshipping  their  cargo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place  do  they  transship  ?^A.  Well,  they  land  at  Port 
Hastings  and  Port  Hawkesbury  on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  at  Port 
Mulgrave,  Pirate  Cove,  and  Steep  Creek  on  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  any  advantage  to  them  to  be  allowed  to  trans- 
Bbipt — A.  It  is  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  To  make  an  estimate,  what  do  you  consider  that  it  saves  them  ? — 
A.  Fifty  per  cent.  They  can  make  another  trip  by  having  the  privilege 
of  landing. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  you  owned  a  small  vessel  yourself,  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery ;  is  that  correct! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  Forty-four  tons. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  in  what  year  yon  owned  her  t — ^A.  Yes ;  1863. 

Q.  Was  she  new  at  the  time  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  yoa  first  send  her  fishing  ? — A.  1863. 

Q.  Did  you  use  her  as  a  fishing- vessel  solely  or  entirely  t — A.  We 
used  her  in  the  spring  of  the  year  commonly.  We  went  to  Boston  and 
then  traded. 

Q.  I  understand  you  used  her  as  a  trading-vessel ;  but  during  any  of 
these  years,  from  the  time  you  first  owned  her,  did  you  ever  use  her 
solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  or  a  mackerel  vessel! — A.  ^o,  not  the  whole 
season. 

Q.  Not  solely  as  a  fishing- vessel  during  any  year  t  You  used  her  more 
or  less  for  other  purposes  ! — A,  Yes ;.  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  year  you  used  her  more  for 
fishing  than  any  other  years  t — A.  Some  seasons  we  would  not  go  oft 
until  August;  sometimes  we  would  go  in  July. 

Q.  Take  the  years  1865,  '664  and  '67 ;  did  you  use  her  more  in  those 
years  than  in  any  others  as  a  mackerel  vessel  t^A.  I  think  in  1864,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  we  used  her  longer  for  other  purposes  than  in 
any  other  year. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  use  her  more  for  the  mackerel  fishery  t — A. 
Well,  I  think,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  knew  her  to  go  for  mackerel 
before  July. 

Q.  Take  1865.  What  time  did  she  go  in  1865,  and  how  many  months 
did  she  fish  in  that  yeart — A;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  want  the  exact  dates,  but  as  near  as  you  can  recol- 
lect ? — A.  I  think  that  either  in  1864  or  1865  she  was  eleven  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  netted! — ^A.  In  one  year  she  netted 
«2,200. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  she  was  that  number  of  weeks,  whichever  year 
that  wasf  A.  Yes.  The  crew  took  half,  and  paid  for  half  the  barrels 
and  half  the  bait.  The  vessel  pays  for  the  salt,  the  provisions,  half  the 
bait,  and  the  hooks  and  lines. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  year  after  that,  whatever  year  that  was,  how  many 
weeks  was  she  there  f — A.  I  think  she  was  a  little  longer. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  that  year  t— A.  About  $1,800. 

Q.  What  did  she  net  next  year  again  ? — A.  About  $1,400. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  that  year  9 — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  She 
was  trading  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  wishes  to  know  whether  the  sums  you  have  given  were 
the  results  of  the  fishing-voyage  alone  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  irrespective  of  what  she  made  at  trading  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  division  of  the  fish  between  you  as  owner  and 
the  other  persons  engaged  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Americans  t — A. 
Yes ;  they  paid  for  half  the  bait. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  other  year  when  she  was  engaged  about  the  same 
time  in  fishing,  you  will  mention  it. — A.  Other  years  she  was  probably 
not  so  long.  Some  years  she  did  not  go  until  August.  I  do  not  know 
exactly.    1  could  tell  if  I  looked  at  the  dates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  give  a  fair  estimate 
ef  what  she  could  make  in  good  years  fishing  for  that  period  of  timet — 
A.  Yes,  fishing. 

Q.  You  never  had  her  for  a  whole  season  t— A.  No.  You  would  need 
to  go  from  the  15th  of  June  to  go  into  mackerel  fishing  for  the  whole 
season. 
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Q.  What  was  sfae  doing  last  year  t-— A  She  was  trading  an  til  Jaly. 
She  was  fishing  a  little  while. 

Q.  How  longt — A.  Probably  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Did  she  do  anything  at  all  t — A.  They  got  aboat  80  barrels.  Last 
year  was  the  poorest  year  she  ever  made. 

Q.  The  year  before  what  did  she  net  I — A.  About  $600. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  trading  oat  of  that  t — A.  She  did  not  go  into 
the  bay  antil  Augast. 

Q.  When  yoa  give  that  snm  of  $600,  do  yoa  mean  the  actaal  profit  to 
yonrself  ? — A.  I  mean  the  actual  profit  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  The  other  half  went  to  the  crewf — A.  $600  went  to  the  crew  and 
$600  went  to  the  vessel.    I  did  not  speak  of  the  crew's  half  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  crew  get  $2,200  in  that  best  year  t — A.  Yes.  I  only  speak 
of  the  net  profits  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  vessel  f — A.  We  had  the  J.  M.  Maguire  in  1865, 
I  think. 

Q.  For  one  year! — A.  The  autumn  of  one  year.  I  had  vessels  pre- 
vious to  this. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  t — A.  ITo ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  or  make  by  them  ! — A.  We  made  by  them.  I  never 
lost  but  one  year. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  some  other  yeart — A.  In  1865  we  had  the  J. 
M.  Maguire. 

Q.  What  did  you  net  by  her  f — A.  We  did  not  lose.  She  got  300 
barrels  of  mackerel.  * 

Q.  How  long  was  she  outt — A.  She  came  in  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

Q.  What  time  did  she  go  out ! — A.  In  August. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  t — A.  Three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  What  did  it  net  the  vessel  ? — A.  Tbree  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  You  made  money  by  it  ? — A.  I  made  money  by  it. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage? — A.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  or  115 
tons.  I  had  her  the  next  year.  She  got  500  barrels.  1  had  her  no 
other  year. 

Q.  Was  she  trading  part  of  this  time  f — ^A.  She  was  coasting  part  of 
the  season. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  tell  us  are  there  many  other  of  your  people  en- 
gaged in  this  way  fishing  f — A.  Keating  has  two  vessels. 

Q.  Just  state,  are  there  many  f — A.  There  are  a  good  many. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  was  that  a  fair  average  or  not  that  you 
made  f — A.  Well,  that  is  a  good  fair  average. 

Q.  You  think  your  experience  is  a  good  fair  average  of  the  profits  of 
the  mackerel  fishing  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  good  average. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  these  years  to  some  extent  dealing  with  the 
Americans.    I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  it  ? — A.  !N'ot  at  all. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  a  fair,  candid  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
part  of  your  business  has  been  profitable  or  not  f — A.  I  certainly  came 
here  to  give  a  good  candid  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  trade  that  you  had  with  the  American  fishermen — 
have  you  always  considered  that  you  were  making  a  good  profit  on 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  in  all  seasons. 

Q.  What  has  t>een  the  trade  of  late  years  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  worth 
looking  after,  that  is  with  me,  anyhow.  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  others  f^ — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they 
are  not  making  much  money  any  way. 
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Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  becaase  the  Americans  simply  now  take  what  is 
a  necessity,  and  don't  trade  generally  with  yon  ? — A.  The  American^ 
don't  trade  very  much. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not  worth  having  t — A.  Well, 
the  profits  never  were  very  large  in  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  yon 
had  to  have  a  very  large  supply.  If  you  didn't  have  it  you  couldn't 
trade,  and  if  you  had  it  and  they  didn't  take  it,  yon  had  to  carry  it 
along. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  get 
what  they  require — what  is  a  necessity  to  them  t — A.  If  I  have  a  ves- 
sel in  the  bay  fishing,  and  she  wants  950  or  tlOO  worth  of  stores,  it  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  her  to  get  what  she  wants  there,  and  not 
have  to  go  home. 

Q.  Or  sending  home  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  conversed  with  a  very  large  number  of 
American  fishermen,  and  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  them 
throughout  this  period,  I  presume  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  from  your  experience  of  your  own  vessels, 
and  from  your  knowledge  derived  from  the  Americans  themselves,  at 
what  distance  from  the  shore  the  fish  are  caught? — A.  Most  of  the 
American  captains  I  have  been  in  conversation  with  say  inshore. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness to  some  extent,  whether  you  would  engage  in  the  mackerel  fishing 
business  if  you  were  deprived  of  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the 
land  f— A.  If  I  had  this  hall  full  of  gold  I  would  not  invest  $100  in  a 
vessel  that  could  not  fish  inshore,  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit ;  to  be 
harassed  by  the  cutters,  I  would  not  do  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  captain  whose  opinion  was  ever 
expressed  who  would  come  in  if  not  allowed  to  come  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore  9 — A.  I  think  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  would  not 
come  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  coming  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  ! — A.  I  have  heard  them  say 
time  and  time  again  it  was  no  use  to  come  if  they  could  not  fish  within. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  American  captains  say  they  would  come  if 
they  were  shut  out! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  never 
heard  a  man  say  so.  I  could  tell  you  something  I  probably  ought  not 
to.  I  have  told  my  own  captain,  when  at  Margaree,  to  hoist  a  flag 
when  he  was  there  to  let  the  Americans  know  whea  they  could  come  in- 
shore. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Americans? — 
A.  Yes.    They  are  my  friends,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  you  owned  a  drag-seine  9 — ^A.  I  have  owned  one  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  seine  like  that  t — ^A.  That  cost  me,  landed 
here  from  England,  £110. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  used  for  doring  these  20  years  f — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Who  used  it  for  18  years ;  how  has  it  been  used  for  IS  years  t — A. 
The  Americans  had  it,  or  they  had  the  fish  caught  with  it ;  sometimes 
the  seine  itself. 

Q.  For  about  18  years  they  used  that  seine ;  what  for  ! — A.  To  haul 
fish. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  In  their  vessels,  or  where  ? — A.  To  haul  herring  on  shore. 

Q.  They  could  not  haul  them  in  the  vessels  f — A.  They  had  to  haul 
them  on  shore  first    It  was  once  used  on  Labrador. 

Q.  By  whom  t — A.  By  the  American  fishermen. 
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Q.  Now,  of  late  years,  what  has  been  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
Americans  nsitig  seined  f — A.  The  same  as  it  was  before. 

Q.  How  did  they  engage  in  this! — ^A.  They  gave  so  mnch  for  the  nse 
of  the  seine. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  employ  the  owner  t — A.  Most  owners  have  to  send 
men  with  the  seine. 

Q.  Did  yon  always  send  a  man  with  that  onef — A.  All  bnt  to  Lab- 
rador. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  persons  that  nsed  it  t  Did  they  hire  our  own 
people  or  use  their  own  crew  t — A.  They  hire  two  boats  and  two  men  ; 
sometimes  a  large  vessel  hires  three  boats. 

Q.  Is  it  managed  in  that  way,  or  do  they  use  their  own  crew  t — A. 
They  use  their  own  crew. 

Q.  Do  they  invariably  t — A.  Invariably.  If  they  are  in  a  hnrry  they 
hire  men  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  or  keep  a  man  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  is  in  catching  what  sort  of  fish? — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Of  late  years,  do  you  know  where  those  herring  are  exported  f — A. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  to  Sweden. 

Q.  Is  that  a  growing  trade? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  to  be  profitable? — A.  I  can^t  answer. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  understand  ? — A.  They  have  got,  I  beliove,  as 
bigh  as  $8  a  barrel. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  have  been  informed,  is  it  likely  to  be  a  growing  and 
proti table  business? — A.  I  can't  answer  that 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  no  information  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  have  no 
information. 

Q.  You  told  us  the  codfish  fleet  amounted  to  300  ?^ — A.  About  that,  to 
ttie  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  take  them  in  Canadian  waters? — A.  They  get  bait  always 
arouod  the  shore,  from  Grand  Manan  to  the  bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  In  Canadian  waters? — A.  Yes;  they  also  procure  bait  around 
Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  any  of  it  ? — A.  They  sometimes  catch  squid  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  bait  as  well  ? — A.  They  purchase  herring,  mackerel, 
and  squid. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  American  codfishing  fleet  to  carry  on 
that  business  if  they  could  not  procure  bait  in  Canadian  waters  ? — A. 
Id  my  opinion  it  would  not 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  that  is  an  essential  element  in  the  business  ? — ^A. 
Bait  and  ice  are.    It  would  be  no  use  to  take  fresh  bait  without  ice. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  whether  codfishing  vessels  have,  in  any  particular 
season,  employed  their  time  in  catching  mackerel  ? — A.  Sometimes  they 
do  so.    I  know  of  thre'C  or  four  that  have. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  of  others  doing  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Numbers  of  others? — A.  I  have  heard  of  some  doing  so. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  50  and  some  lower  number  engaged  in  the 
herring  fishery  ? — A.  I  thiuk  I  stated  from  25  to  70  engaged  in  catching 
herring  during  the  season  ;  probably  more  do  so. 

Q.  Do  they  nse  the  shores  in  any  other  way  besides  drawing  herring 
on  them  as  yon  have  mentioned  ?  Do  they  use  the  shores  of  Magdalen 
Islands  in  any  other  way  ? — A.  They  land  barrels  on  the  shore,  and  some- 
times they  salt  their  fish  there.    I  have  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  convenience  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
herring  fishery? — A.  If  a  large  vessel  goes  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  she 
eannot  salt  her  cargo  aboard  the  vessel->sbe  has  to  land  the  barrels. 
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Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  a  vesnel  that  canght  500  barrels  of  herring;  do  joa 
know  what  profit  she  made  t — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  yon  personally  fished  T — A.  I  cannot 
exactly  say.    I  have  fished  for  a  good  number  of  years. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  chiefly  si)ent  your  life  in  trading 
or  fishing  f^ — A.  I  commenced  to  fish  and  went  to  sea,  and  afterward  I 
began  to  do  business  as  a  merchant. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  in  American  vessels  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  year  when  you  were  personally  fishing — was  it 
the  year  when  you  were  to  Newfoundland f — ^A.  No;  I  went  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  yon  went  to  Newfoundland  one  year  t — A. 
Yes  5  that  was  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for  t — A.  Herring. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  afterward  9 — A.  Yes ;  the  next 
year. 

Q.  In  each  of  these  cases  did  you  take  a  seine  along  t — A.  During 
two  years  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  herring  you  caught  t — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans took  them. 

Q.  The  Americans  helped  you  to  haul  the  herring  and  bought  them  f 
— A.  Yes ;  and  Nova  Scotians,  also. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  how  did  they  pay  you — so  much  for  the  haul,  or  so 
much  a  barrel  9 — A.  They  paid  me  so  much  the  barrel.  I  suppose,  if 
you  come  down  to  the  fine  thing,  that  they  averaged  three  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  During  some  years,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  caught  herring 
without  the  help  of  Americans  f — A.  We  have  always  sent  our  vessels, 
and  they  canght  their  own  herring. 

Q.  Bow  large  is  your  vessel  t — ^A.  Forty-four  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  hert — A.  Six. 

Q.  When  you  sent  your  vessel  with  six  men  did  your  men  or  the  Amer- 
icans catch  the  herring  t — ^A.  Our  men  caught  the  herring  and  the 
Americans  also.    They  helped  the  Americans  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  And  they  were  then  paid  by  the  barrel  T — A.  Not  at  all  times. 
Yes,  I  think  that  for  four  or  five  years  the  Americans  seined  themselves, 
and  our  folks  got  none. 

Q.  When  they  had  the  seine  themselves  did  your  boats  go  up  with 
itf — ^A.  Our  men  and  boats  went  up;  either  one  man  or  two  men  went 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  But  with  no  boats  t^  A.  With  one  or  two  boats. 

Q.  Would  there  be  two  of  them  f — A.  There  would  be  sometimes  two 
and  sometimes  one. 

Q.  Then  you  always  contributed  your  seine  and  one^or  two  seine- 
boats  t — A.  One  seine-boat  is  all  you  want  with  a  seine. 
.   Q.  And  never  two  f— A.  Not  for  the  seine.    I  said  that  the  Ameri- 
cans hired  two  boats  sometimes,  and  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Of  you  ! — A.  Of  me  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  seine  to  a  boat  t — A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Americans  are  buy- 
ing a  less  quantity  of  supplies  from  your  people  than  they  did  formerly « 
and  particularly  to  the  cod-fisherman  who  refitted  there  and  sent  home 
for  his  bait  and  seines,  you  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  bait  here  that 
they  want,  unless  it  comes  from  the  States  t— A.  They  buy  some  herring^ 
and  other  bait  of  us,  but  they  chiefly  send  home  for  it. 
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Q.  What  do  they  send  forf-r-A.  Fogies  and  olams. 

Q.  And  these  you  do  not  have  for  sale  anless  they  are  imported  f — 
A«  Undoubtedly ;  we  import  all  the  pogies  we  sell. 

Q.  Is  there  any  large  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sails  in  your  vi- 
ciuity  f — A.  Two  sail-makers  are  there,  one  at  Hawkesbury  and  one  at 
Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient  for  Americans  to  get  them  there  t — A.  Undoubtedly 
not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  owners  send  dowa 
home,  and  almost  every  owner  has  a  sail  maker  at  home,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  better  to  buy  canvas  at  home  and  make  the  sails  there. 

Q.  Does  the  canvas  come  chiefly  from  the  States  t — A.  The  cotton 
chiefly  does. 

Q.  During  what  years  did  this  business  of  selling  supplies  to  the 
Americans,  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  so  long,  prove  most  profit- 
able?— A.  It  was  most  profitable  for  a  few  years  during  the  war. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  before  the  warf — A.  It  was  not  then  so  profit- 
able. 

Q.  But  during  the  war  t — ^A.  For  a  few  years  during  the  war  it  was 
better. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  after  the  war  was  over,  in  1866, 1867,  or  1838 1 — 
It  was  fair.  When  the  Americans  were  buying  licenses,  a  great  many 
mackerel  wero  caught. 

Q.  When  did  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  mackerel 
fishing  begin  to  diminish  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  within  your  observa- 
tion ? — A.  From  1874, 1  think.  There  was  a  large  fleet  in  the  bay  in 
1873;  during  August. 

Q.  In  August! — A.  When  the  August  gale  took  place. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  disastrous  year  for  these  vessels,  was  it  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  but  there  was  a  good  catch  of  mackerel  that  year. 

Q.  En  1874  a  great  deal  smaller  number  of  vessels  came  to  the  bay  f — 
A.  I  think  that  their  number  was  smaller  that  year. 

Q.  And  in  1875  it  was  smaller  still  t — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  much  smaller. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  yeart — A.  There  were  not  so  many  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  think  there  were  last  year  f — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  according  to  your  judgment  t — A.  I  kept  no 
estimatiC  of  them.    I  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  keep  that  list  of  the  number  of  vessels  and 
their  trips  in  1864,  which  you  mentioned  t  You  said  you  made  it  up 
from  your  books  t — A.  There  are  other  lists  with  which  we  could  com- 
pare that  one. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  keep  it? — A.  We  have  the  name  of  every 
vessel  trading  with  us  on  our  books. 

Q.  Those  are  the  vessels  with  which  your  firm  traded  that  year  t — A. 
Yes, 

Q.  And  the  way  in  which  you  knew  how  many  trips  they  made  was 
owing  to  your  trading  with  them  each  trip  t — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  They  did  their  business  at  your  wharf! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  send  fish  from  your  place  to  Boston  when  they  do 
not  take  them  themselves  f — A.  Sometimes  they  do  so  by  steamer  and 
sometimes  by  sailing-vessels.    The  latter  are  preferred  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Are  these  sailing-vessels  American  or  British  f — A.  A  good  many 
of  them  were  then  American. 

Q.  When  T— A.  In  those  years. 
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Q.  In  1864  f — A.  American  vessels  were  so  loaded  in  1873. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  trausshipping  done  in  American  or  in  British  sail- 
ing-vessels!— A.  Formerly  I  think  it  was  mostly  done  by  American 
vessels. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  now  t — A.  It  is  now  chiefly  done  in  British  ves- 
sels. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  nnmber  of  years  since  many  American  sailing-vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  American  vessels 
are  allowed  to  come  at  any  time  and  take  away  fish. 

Q.  But  do  they  now  come  for  this  purpose  t — A.  They  do. 

Q*  I  thought  that  trading  of  that  sort  bad  chiefly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  British  trading- vessels  of  late  years  f — A.  When  freight  is  to 
be  got  Americans  come  there  frequently. 

Q.  Have  they  done  much  in  this  direction  since  the  American  war  f — 
A.  In  1873  I  know  that  they  came,  because  they  brought  stoves  for  us 
and  took  a  load  back.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  have  come  since 
1873.    In  1873  one  man  lost  his  cargo  off  deck  while  going  home. 

Q.  Will  you  name  as  many  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  business  of 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  Americans  in  yonr  vicinity  as  yon  can  t— A. 
There  was  McKeen,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Lawrence.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Paints  do  much  at  it.  At  Port  Mnlgrave  there  were 
Hart  and  Cunningham,  and  George  J.  or  J.  J.  McKeen  and  Levi  Hart 
at  Port  Hawkesbury.  The  latter  is  dead  and  gone.  Peter  Paint  I  do 
not  think  has  done  much  in  this  business.  1  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  bothered  with  it.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Fraser,  but  he  is  dead.  Then  there  is  Keatiugs  and  Company; 
and  there  were  the  Elliotts,  an  American  house,  but  they  are  gone. 
Mr.  Wylde  comes  next,  at  Port  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Hartley,  in  Pirate 
Cove. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  Strait  of  Canso  from  end  to  end  f — A.  We  call  it 
21  miles  from  Cape  Bed  Head  to  Cape  Jack. 

Q.  And  all  these  men  are  established  in  that  length  of  21  milesf — A. 
These  men  did  business  within  a  less  distance  than  21  miles;  l>etweeu 
Port  Mulgrave  and  our  place. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Are  there  any  other  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in  that 
neighborhood  ! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  .  We  call  it  6  miles  from 
our  place  to  Port  Mulgrave. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  the  outfitting  business  in  Bouche  t — A. 
Mr.  Christian  lives  there,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  engaged  in 
this  business  or  not.  There  are  no  others  so  occupied  from  Bonche  to 
Second  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  and  no  others  besides  those 
1  have  mentioned  on  our  own  side  of  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  How  about  Cape  Breton  t — A.  McKeen  did  business  there,  where 
Lawrence  is  now. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  At  Port  Hastings. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  person  engaged  in  this  business  in  any  other 
place  on  Cape  Breton  t— *A.  Mr.  Hart  was  at  Hawkesbury,  but  be  is  gone. 

Q.  I  thought  that  there  were  others  outside  of  the  strait  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  outside  of  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  north  except 
Webb  and  Crispo. 

Q.  And  north  of  that  there  are  nonet — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  Port  Hood  t — ^A.  In  Cape  Breton. 
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Q.  Tell  ns  all  jon  know  about  people  engaged  the  same  business  in  Gape 
Breton  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  there  sooccnpied  save  one — John 
Smith. 

Q.  Where!— A.  At  Port  Hood. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  yon  so  know  of  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Ganso  T 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  advertise  that  the  same  business  is  done  here  at  Halifax,  do 
they  not  ? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  And  they  invite  fishing- vessels  to  stop  here  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fitting t— A.  Yea 

Q.  You  yourself  have  never  been  engaged  in  cod-fishing  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  that  if  American  cod- 
fishermen  could  not  come  and  fish  in  Ganadian  waters  they  would  not 
l>e  able  to  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  T — A.  It  could  not  be  done  success- 
fblly  otherwise. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  could  be  done  by  tbem  if  they  were  allowed 
to  go  to  Newfoundland  t — A.  They  might  do  so  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  prosecute  them  successfully  at  Newfound- 
land f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  make  it  pay  all  the  season. 

Q.  Why  notT — A.  They  could  not  get  bait  easily  enough  if  they 
could  not  get  inshore. 

Q.  What  bait  wonld  they  require  ! — A.  Squid  and  herring. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  could  get  along  pretty  well  with  her- 
ring without  squid) — A.  The  fishermen  would  sooner  have  squid.  It 
makes  better  bait.  Two  vessels  may  go  to  the  Banks — one  with  herring 
and  the  other  with  squid  for  bait— and  the  one  which  has  the  herring 
will  not  catch  half  as  much  fish  as  the  other. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  particular  American  cod-fisherman  were  to  con- 
clude that  he  wonld  not  go  to  Newfoundland  or  Ganada  for  bait,  but  to 
St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  why  could  he  not  get  along  there  9 — A.  If  they 
obtained  the  herring  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  they  could 
do  so. 

Q.  The  French  people  do  not  require  compensation  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  Americans  to  trade  with  them ;  they  like  to  have  this 
trade;  they  do  not  object  to  commerce;  and  this  is  nearly  a  free  port, 
the  duty  being  only  two  per  cent.;  and  I  want  to  know  why  an  Ameri- 
can cod-fisherman  could  not  then  go  to  St.  Pierre  and  buy  what  he 
wanted  without  resorting  either  to  Newfoundland  or  to  Ganada f — ^A.  To 
what  sort  of  supplies  do  you  refer! 

Q.  What  is  there  that  they  could  not  buy  at  the  French  Islands  Y — 
A.  The  French  come  here  after  squid. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  you  allow  them  to  buy  squid,  and  you  take  it  there 
and  sell  it  9 — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Your  boats  go  over  to  the  French  Islands  in  great  numbers  and 
sell  squid  to  the  value  of  £40,000  or  £60,000  a  year;  and  this  large  trade 
existing,  which  your  people  seem  willing  to  carry  on,  because  they 
actually  take  the  bait  over,  why  could  not  the  American  cod- fishermen 
go  to  St.  Pierre  and  buy  their  bait  there  T — ^A.  They  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  it  there  than  here. 

Q.  Why  !— A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Frenchmen  have  to  buy 
their  bait  from  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  good  deal  of  bait  there  to  begin  with  f — A.  They 
may  have  some,  but  not  as  much  as  have  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Q.  If  the  squid  was  for  sale  there  as  reasonably  as  in  Newfoundland  and 
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Nova  Scotia,  it  would  be  jaat  as  good  a  place  to  go  to  for  itt — A.  Yes; 
but  tbey  roigbt  then  have  to  pay  from  $8  to  $10  a  barrel  for  their  bait. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  feuce  arouud  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  not  allow  the  American  vessels 
to  come  there,  but  still  keep  up  your  commercial  relations  with  the 
French,  why  could  not  an  American  cod-fisherman  go  to  St.  Pierre  and 
trade  there,  and  still  prosecute  his  voyage  successfully  T — A.  If  it  is  not 
profitable  he  cannot  do  so. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  profitable  T — A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  there 
would  then  be  no  competition,  and  the  French  coald  charge  the  Ameri- 
cans for  bait  what  they  had  a  mind  to.  They  could  charge  $10  or  $20 
a  barrel  for  herring  or  squid. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  place  that  would  answer  the  purpose  T — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  To  the  government? — A.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  crew 
would  have  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  the  only  difference  that  would  exist,  if  the  Americans  were 
so  excluded,  would  be  that  the  market  price  for  bait  would  be  raised! 
Would  that  be  the  only  difference  f — A.  Undoubtedly,  but 

Q.  Would  that  be  all !— A.  But  then  they  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  get  bait  either  from  Newfoundland  or  Nova  Scotia, 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  this  was  going  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  people  of  ^Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  they  would 
then  sell  their  bait  to  the  French  t 

Q.  You'  think  that  if  the  Americans  did  so  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  T — ^A.  I  am  not  saying  so, 
but  I  am  just  putting  to  you  this  question:  if  that  produced  such  an 
injury,  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  sell  their  bait  to  the  French  t 

Q.  They  sell  their  bait  there  because  it  brings  in  a  profit  and  does 
not  cause  an  injury  T — A.  If  you  folks  had  to  go  there  for  bait,  you 
would  then  see  whether  it  was  profitable  or  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
from  $15  to  $20  a  barrel  for  herring  and  squid. 

Q.  You  would  rather  that  the  Americans  would  be  driven  there  T — A. 
We  want  fair  compensation. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  you  compensation  T — A.  We  want  to  do  what  is 
right. 

Q.  And  this  for  the  privilege  of  buying  bait,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased at  St.  Pierre  T^  A.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  it  there. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  pay  your  price  for  bait,  and  to  pay  the  government 
too  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  9 — A.  You  would  then  have  to  pay  the 
price  that  we  asked,  and  the  price  the  French  demanded  as  well. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  Americans  have  paid  yon  by  the 
barrel  for  the  fish  caught  in  the  seine? — A.  Yes,  during  some  seasons. 

Q.  Why  so  T — A.  Because  we  would  not  hire  the  seine. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  price  would  amount  to  three  cents  a  barrel,  but 
this  was  not'buying  the  fish  from  you.  Their  agreement  was  that  they 
were  to  give  you  three  cents  a  barrel  for  all  the  herring  caught  in  the 
seine  T— A.  They  have  to  pay  three  cents  a  barrel  for  ail  they  get 

Q.  As  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  seine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatwasthenatureof  the  contract  on  other  occasions?— -A.  Then 
so  much  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  seine. 

Q.  In  a  lump  sum  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  caught  anything  or  not? — A.  Yes;  sometimes  two 
men  and  sometimes  one  man  went  with  the  seine. 
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Q.  Did  they  give  three  cents  a  barrel  for  the  use  of  the  seine  and  the 
services  of  the  British  fishermen  9— A.  They  paid  me  so  much. 

Q.  They  paid  yon  separately? — A.  They  paid  me  a  lump  sum. 

Q.  When  they  paid  by  the  barrel  did  this  include  the  hire  of  the  men 
as  well  9 — A.  That  was  all  they  had  to  pay.  These  men  helped  to  drag 
the  seine. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  iKellogg: 
Q.  When  they  obtained  the  nse  of  the  seine  alone,  what  did  they  then 
pay  9 — A.  They  always  had  a  man  or  two  with  the  seines. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Oalt: 

Q.  Who  paid  this  man  or  these  two  men  9 — A.  I  did. 
By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  They  paid  you  three  cents  a  barrel  for  the  services  of  the  men  and 
the  nse  of  the  seine  9 — A.  I  beg  your  pardon.  When  they  went  to  haul 
herring  and  dipped  them  out  of  the  seine,  the  Americans  paid  three 
cents  a  barrel  and  helped  to  haul  the  herring,  and  when  I  hired  one 
man  or  two  men  to  go  with  them  they  gave  so  much  in  a  lump  sum, 
say  $60  or  $70  for  loading  the  vessel. 

Q.  And  they  took  the  seine  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  9— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  aright  when  you  named  the  persons  who  trade 
with  the  Americans  between  the  two  capes  mentioned,  you  said  that 
Hart  &  Cunningham  carried  on  this  business,  and  that  Paint  did  not 
do  much  at  it  9 — A.  Hart  &  Cunningham  do  business  at  Port  Mulgrave. 

Q.  Were  those  you  mentioned  for  these  21  miles  all  contemporaries 9 
Were  they  all  trading  at  the  same  time  9 — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  Fraser  was  dead  before  Hart  and  Cunningham  came 
there  or  not. 

Q.  Were  Webb  &  Crispo  engaged  in  furnishing  Americans  with  sup- 
plies 9 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  we  have  three  or  four  of  whom  you  are  not  sure.  Was  Smith 
also  a  contemporary  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  five  for  the  whole  distance,  but  you  are  not  cer- 
tain about  Fraser  or  Webb  &  Crispo  f — A.  I  think  they  furnished  sup- 
plies to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  failed  in  the  business  9 — A.  Three  failed. 

Q.  Three  out  of  that  number  9 — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  they  fail  9 — A.  The  last  one  failed  two  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  the  others  fail  9 — A.  I  could  not  give  the  years  exactly. 
The  American  Co.  failed,  but  I  do  not  know  when.  If  I  looked  at  my 
books  I  might  tell  you. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  transportation  of  material  by  American 
schooners,  you  say  that  they  bring  up  sails.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  they  have  sails  made  and  sent  up  here  by  land  9 — A.  No;  they 
come  by  sea. 

Q.  They  have  such  a  supply  on  hand  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  sail  with  up  here  at  such  a  time  9-- A.  A  line  of 
steamers  is  running  on  the  route.  One  may  have  an  old  suit  of  sails  on 
a  vessel  with  which  to  come  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  they  may  get 
ripped;  and  you  may  then  telegraph  or  send  home  for  a  new  suit. 
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These  are  freqaently  sent  np  with  a  pile  of  riggiog  and  many  other 
things. 

Q.  They  send  them  on  beforehand  T — A.  Yes,  and  have  them  landed 
when  they  come  in. 

No.  24. 

William  Brown,  fisherman,  of  Port  Med  way,  Queen's  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majestyi  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  yon  master  of  a  vessel  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  9 — A.  The  Sweet  William. 

Q.  She  is  now  in  Halifax? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  fishery  are  you  engaged  ! — A.  The  cod- 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  you  following  it  f — A.  We  come  from  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  is  the  cod-fishery  prosecuted  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  f — 
A.  In  difierent  places — around  Prince  Edward  Island,  Point  Miscoa, 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the  bay  Y — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  fishing  for  many  years  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Altogether,  for  about  20  years  or  more. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  British  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  fished  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Yes  j  I  have 
fished  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  now  come  straight  from  the  bay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  off  Prince  Edward  Island — how  did  you  leave  the  fisheries 
this  year? — A.  Cod  was  pretty  scarce  when  I  left  there,  but  mackerel 
were  very  abundant — there  was  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  these  mackerel  to  be  found  ? — A.  All  about  the  shore. 
-  Q.  How  far  ofi^  from  the  shore? — A.  They  were  right  against  the 
shore. 

Q.  In  what  abundance  were  they  to  be  found  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them 
more  plentiful  in  my  life  than  they  are  this  year. 

Q.  You  refer  to  an  experience  of  twenty  years  ? — A.  Yes ;  1  never  saw 
them  so  plentiful  as  they  are  this  year  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the 
bay. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  like  of  this  year  in  this  relation  ? — A.  No ;  a 
vessel  can  get  about  what  she  wants  now ;  at  least  this  was  the  case 
when  I  left. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Americans  in  the  bay? — A.  When  I  left,  about 
seventy-five  sail  of  seiners  were  there. 

Q.  On  the  Prince  Edward  Jsland  coast? — A.  Yes.  A  good  many 
hookers,  besides,  are  also  there. 

Q.  There  are  75  seiners  besides  vessels  that  fish  with  the  hook  ? — A. 
Yes ;  some  have  two  seine  boats  and  some  one  seine  boat. 

Q.  That  was  off  the  island  coast? — A.  Yes;  down  from  Eist  Point. 
I  was  up  as  far  as  New  London,  which  is  situated  about  60  miles  from 
East  Point. 

Q.  Some  have  two  seine  boats  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  have  one  seine  boat  ? — A.  The  Panama  had  two. 

Q.  Do  they  always  have  boats  to  use  with  the  seine  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  most  have  boats  for  seining  purposes  T — A.  They  have  a 
seine  boat  to  each  seiDO,  and  a  conple  of  small  boats,  dories,  besides. 

Q.  Were  they  actually  engaged  in  seining  and  fishing  off  the  island 
coast  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  Just  right  against  the  shore.  They 
had  seines  ou  purpose  for  it.  They  bad  seines  of  different  sizes.  Some- 
times they  seined  in  twelve  fathoms,  sometimes  in  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  in  eighteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  ! — A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  Was  that  the  nearest  the  American  vessels  came  to  the  coast  ? — ^A. 
O,  no.  Our  schooner  was  right  in  against  the  shore.  She  had  a  shoal 
seine.  This  was  the  Panama.  She  got  a  load  first  and  went  home  with  it  • 
She  is  a  big  two-topped  schooner. 

Q.  She  has  already  got  a  load  of  fish  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  returned  to  the  States  ? — A.  Gloucester.    Yes. 

Q.  She  is  a  large  two-topped  schooner  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  in  getting  a  load  ? — A.  I  think  about  two  or 
three  weeks.    She  was  not  long  there. 

Q.  Have  any  other  vessels  as  yet  taken  fares  9 — A.  O,  yes.  I  could 
not  tell  the  names  of  many  of  them,  however,  because  I  did  take  partic- 
ular notice  of  them. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  as  many  as  yon  can. — A.  The  David  F.  Low  has 
just  arrived  there,  and  the  first  day  she  was  there  she  got  150  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  was  this  t — A.  A  couple  of  miles,  or  a 
mile  or  so:  I  could  not  exactly  tell  the  distance,  but  it  was  not  over  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  trouble  with  the  mackerel  this  year  is  that 
they  are  too  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  have  to  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  them  out  from  the  shore. 

Q.  They  are  too  close  to  the  shore  to  permit  of  the  use  of  large  seines  T 
— A.  Yes ;  and  those  who  have  not  small  seines  have  to  watch  until 
they  can  attract  the  fish  away  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  the  other  vessels  secured  large  catches? — A.  Yes;  the  Fred- 
eric Garon  caught  200  barrels  in  one  day.  I  was  alongside  of  another 
vessel,  a  big  two-topped  schooner,  and  she  had  a  big  deck-full.  1  forget 
her  name.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  she  had  taken,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  conple  of  hundred  barrels.  The  other  vessels  had  obtained  very 
large  decks. 

Q.  You  should  judge  so  from  looking  at  the  fish  T — A.  Yes;  I  asked 
the  captain  what  he  had  got,  and  he  said  he  hud  taken  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  would  judge  that  he  had  caught  200  barrels? — A.  Yes. 
They  do  not  make  much  account  of  that  number,  for  they  call  400  or  500 
barrels  only  a  few. 

Q.  You  know  the  Prince  Edward  Island  coast,  and  the  Gape  Breton 
coast,  and  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick  pretty  well  ? — A.  Yes  j  I 
have  traveled  about  the  whole  of  these  shores. 

Q.  You  have  done  so  for  many  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore  do  you  generally  catch  mackerel? — A. 
O,  as  a  general  thing,  we  catch  them  right  in  against  the  shore.  I  have 
caught  trips  of  mackerel  away  up  at  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 
We  laid  at  anchor  and  took  them  between  that  point  and  Port  Daniel. 
We  obtained  500  barrels  there  one  year  in  a  Boston  vesseL  She  was  an 
English  bottom,  but  she  was  owned  in  Boston.  She  flew  the  English 
flag,  and  had  English  papers;  but  still  she  was  owned  in  Boston.  I 
canght  that  trip  of  mackerel  at  Bathurst  and  in  Port  Daniel  Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  yon  catch  them  ?— A.  We  took  them 
in  about  five  fathoms  of  water. 
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Q.  At  what  distaDoe  from  the  shore  T — A.  I  should  think  half  a  iiiil& 

Q.  It  was  within  half  a  mileT — A.  Yes;  bat  I  coald  not  give  the  dis- 
tance exactly. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  have  fished  in  American  vessels  in  the  bay  f — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Oive  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  I  was  in  the  Diadem  and 
the  Ansterlite. 

Q.  In  what  year  were  you  in  the  Diadem  f — A.  That  was  a  good  spell 
ago.    She  was  the  first  American  vessel  in  which  I  ever  fished. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  this) — A.  I  should  say  it  was  20  odd 
years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  from  t — ^A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  f — A.  Two.  Her  captain's 
name  was  Welsh. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  her  catches  t — A.  We  got  full 
fares. 

Q.  What  were  they  f— A.  400  barrels,  and  360  or  370  barrels. 

Q.  That  would  make  760  barrels  for  the  season ;  where  did  you  catch 
them  t — A.  We  secured  the  most  of  the  first  trip  on  what  we  call  the 
west  shore. 

Q.  On  the  New  Brunswick  coast  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  Bajr  of  Chaleurs  to  MiramichiT — A.  Yes.  From  Point 
Miscou  to  Escuraeuac. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore T — A.  Bight  along  the  shore;  we  caoght 
the  best  part  of  them  off  Shippegan  and  Tracadie,  along  the  sands. 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  shore  ? — ^A.  One  and  two  miles, 
and  half  a  mile;  probably  three  miles  was  the  farthest  we  were  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  your  second  trip  t — A.  At  Malpeque. 

Q.  Off  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Yes.  We  took  the  most  of  them 
there,  over  200  barrels,  and  the  remainder  we  took  down  at  Cheticamp, 
Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore? — A.  We  hove  to  at  Malpeque  as  soon  as  we 
came  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  I  think  so,  and 
hardly  that.    It  is  a  bar  harbor. 

Q.  In  what  other  American  vessel  were  you? — A.  The  Austeriitx, 
from  Gloucester,  was  the  next  in  which  I  was  in  the  bay.  I  was  in 
other  vessels  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  You  have  fished  for  cod  on  George's  Bank  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  seasons  were  you  in  the  Austerlitz? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Four  consecntive  seasons  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^here  did  she  hail  from? — A.  Gloucester.  She  was  owned  during 
the  first  two  years  by  Steel  and  Glover;  then  Glover  left  the  firm  and 
Steel  alone  owned  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  large  or  a  small  vessel  ?— A.  In  those  days  she  was  a 
60-ton  vessel.    The  tonnage  is  now  measured  in  a  different  manner. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  same  vessel  to  George's  Bank  ?— A.  Yes,  in  tiie 
winter.    I  also  went  to  LaHave  Bank. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  made  trips  to  George's  Bank  and  two 
trips  to  the  bay? — A.  Yes;  we  generally  make  trips  to  George's  Bank 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  outside,  out  of  Gloucester.  We 
make  a  trip  about  every  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  trips  did  you  make  in  the  bay  besides? — A. 
We  used  to  make  usually  only  one  trip. 
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Q.  What  did  you  catoh  during  these  four  years  t — A.  On  the  average 
about  300  barrels. 

Q.  Each  trip  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When ;  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall  T — A.  We  used  to  fish  for  hali- 
but and  Qod  until  the  mackerel  were  fat.  We  never  fished  for  poor 
mackerel.  We  used  generally  to  come  into  the  bay  about  the  first  of 
August  and  go  out  about  the  first  of  October. 

Q.  This  is  what  they  call  the  autumn  trip  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  vessel  were  you  in  f — A.  The  next  American  vessel  in 
which  I  was  in  the  bay  was  a  little  schooner  called  the  Fairy  Qaeen,  Cap- 
tain McLeod. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  t — A.  We  had  a  good  trip. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  Y — A.  200  barrels.  She  was  a  small  boat, 
a  market  boat,  but  a  good-sized  vessel  of  her  kind.  She  would  be  a 
big  schooner  here  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  there  she  was  only  a  boat. 

Q.  I  suppose  she  was  about  45  tons  9 — A.  1  think  she  was  50  tons  and 
over.  She  was  very  deep.  I  believe  she  was  60  tons.  They  do  not 
carry  like  our  vessels. 

Q.  In  what  other  American  vessels  were  you  ! — A.  When  I  left  the 
Fairy  Queen  I  came  home  to  Nova  Scotia  and  went  into  a  Nova  Scotia 
vessel.    I  then  had  vessels  of  my  own. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  in  vessels  of  your  own  f — A.  For 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  the  bay? — A.  Ye«;  we  made  one  trip  every  year, 
and  some  years  we  made  two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result! — A.  We  always  made  good  trips. 

Q.  These  were  your  own  vessels  Y — A.  I  owned  shares  in  some  of 
them,  and  in  others  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  devoted  yourself  exclusively  to  mackerel -fishing,  or  trad- 
ing!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  coasting  trade  f — A.  No.  We  do  not  do  a  coast- 
ing trade  until  after  the  fishing  season  is  all  over.  After  the  season  is 
over  we  generally  make  atrip  to  the  island  or  somewhere  else  in  our 
vessels. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  when  fishing? — A.  We  always  obtained  good 
fares. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  each  trip  f — A.  One  year  I  was  in  a  little 
schooner  called  the  Emeline.  We  went  to  the  bay  in  July,  and  I  landed 
ut  Keating's,  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  300  barrels.  1  went  back  and  caught 
250  barrels  more. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner? — A.  She  was  small,  of  about 
50  tons. 

Q.  For  a  vessel  of  that  size  this  was  a  fair  trip  t — A.  It  was  a  good 
trip. 

Q.  In  what  other  vessel  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  Bell,  and  in  one 
called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  equally  good  trips  in  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  full  fares  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  being  for  some  years  in  English  bottoms  you  again  went 
into  American  bottoms?— A.  Yes.  The  Charles  H.  Hilareth  was  the 
first  American  vessel  into  which  I  then  shipped. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  her? — A.  We  made  two  trips. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  each  trip ! — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  average  f — A.  That  was  all  she  would 
carry.  We  loaded  her  up  on  the  first  trip  and  returned  to  Gloucester, 
just  within  a  month  to  the  day  from  the  time  we  left.    I  left  home  on 
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the  20th  of  July,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  I  was  in  Gloucester  with 
300  barrels  of  fish.  The  crew  was  small.  I  think  there  were  ten  men 
on  board,  or  eleven,  all  told.    We  filled  her  full  and  had  some  on  deck. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  American  vessels  1 — A.  Not  on  this  coast. 

Q.  You  go  to  George's  Bank  every  winter  t — A.  Not  now.  I  think 
too  much  of  my  crow-bait  to  go  there. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  What  is  that ! — A.  My  body.    I  would  rather  be  food  for  crows 
than  go  there  and  let  the  fish  eat  me. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  want  to  risk  your  life  by  going  there  f— 
A.  I  would  sooner  have  the  crows  eat  me  than  the  fish. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  were  you  in  1869  and  70  f — A.  I  wasin  a  schooner 
called  the  Abby  Alice. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  or  a  British  schooner  T — A.  She  was  a 
British  vessel.  She  fiew  the  British  flag,  but  she  was  owned  partly  in 
Boston  by  Clark  &  Wood  worth.    I  was  in  her  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  catches  in  that  vessel,  in  1869  and 
1870?— A.  In  1869,  we  landed  I  think,  about  900  biirrels,  between  800 
and  900  anyhow.  We  sent  home  the  trip  from  Gharlottetown  to  Boston 
by  steamer. 

Q.  You  transshipped  them  f — A.  Yes ;  we  did  not  get  a  full  fare  tht 
last  time.  I  think  that  we  then  took  about  500  and  380,  or  somewhere 
about  that  number. 

Q.  You  caught  between  850  and  900  barrels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or,  between  830  and  900 1 — A.  It  was  along  about  there.  I  can- 
not say  exactly  how  many  we  took. 

Q.  You  ha<l  a  pretty  fair  catch  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  t— A.  We  caught  the  first  trip  in  the 
Bay  of  Ohaleurs,  inside  of  Point  Miscou ;  North  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  are  two  different  places;  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  lies  inside  of 
Point  Miscou,  and  is  a  bay  of  itself. 

Q.  You  caught  them  all  there  t — A.  Yes;  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  near  the  mouth  of  or  far  up  in  the  bay  t — A. 
We  got  them  up  the  bay. 

Q.  How  far  up  ? — A.  We  took  the  heft  of  them  as  far  up  as  Batharst 

Q.  How  far  from  Bathnrst  ? — A.  Bight  against  the  shore. 

Q.  Half  a  mile  from  it  9 — A.  About  that,  I  should  think.  We  laid  to 
anchor  springing  up  most  of  the  time,  and  after  the  fish  left,  we  went  to 
Port  Daniel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  nearly  opposite  Point  Miscou. 
We  anchored  there  and  finished  up  our  trip. 

Q.  With  reference  to  all  these  years,  captain,  what  is  the  result  of 
your  experience ;  how  far  from  laml  do  you  catch  mackerel  t — A.  O, 
well,  two  or  three  miles  I  suppose.  You  don't  get  them  of  any  accoant 
outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Of  course,  you  may  catch  a  few 
outside  sometimes ;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  taken  along  about 
a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the  land. 

Q.  The  heft  of  them  are  caught  within  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the 
shore  I — A.  Yes ;  this  year  the  mackerel  when  I  left  St.  Peter's  were  so 
thick  and  so  apparent,  that  you  might  walk  on  them. 

Q.  Tills  wasoflt*  Prince  Edward  Island  f — A.  Yes ;  if  yon  had  a  smart 
Indian  with  snow-shoes,  he  would  nearly  travel  on  them. 

Q.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  seiners  will  make  a  good  haul  f — A.  They 
did  not  happen  to  get  right  inshore.  I  met  some  while  coming  down, 
and  I  told  them  that  the  fish  were  there. 
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Q.  Bat  you  do  not  know  what  destruction  followed  f — A.  The  Fred- 
eric Oaron  caught  200  barrels  that  day.  I  saw  the  captain  afterward, 
and  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  what  would  be  the  good  of  the  bay  fishery  to  you  ? — A.  If  I 
was  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  I  would  leave 
the  bay;  I  would  not  go  there. 

Q.  You  give  that  evidence  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in 
this  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  American  vessels,  at  times  you  transshipped  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  Abby  Alice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  find  transshipment  tovbe  a  great  advantage! — 
A.  Yes.    I  do  not  call  her,  however,  an  American  vessel. 

By  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  What  did  yon  mean  in  your  remarks  about  being  crow-eaten  T 
I  did  not  understand  yon, — A.  The  George's  Bank  is  considered  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  place  to  frequent  in  the  winter.  Almost  everybody  that 
has  been  there,  shudders  when  he  thinks  of  going  again,  although  num- 
bers do  return  again  and  again  to  the  place. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned  there  ? — A.  Yes.  Thou- 
sands of  Gape  Ann  fishermen  have  b^n  drowned  on  George's  Banks.  It 
is  a  regular  burying-ground — a  regular  cemetery  for  Gape  Ann  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  crows  T — A.  I  would  sooner  have 
the  crows  carry  me  away  than  have  the  fish  eat  me  up* 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Where  does  your  vessel  hail  from  t — A.  From  Port  Med  way. 

No.  25. 

Monday,  August  20, 1877. 

The  Gonference  met. 

James  W.  BiaELOW,  merchant,  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  were  born  and  you  lived  for  a  long  period  at  the  Strait 
of  GansoT — Answer.  I  was  born  at  Gape  Canso,  and  I  lived  there  until 
1869. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  business  there  f — A.  Yes.  My  business  was  to 
prosecute  the  fisheries  and  furnish  the  fishermen  with  supplies. 

Q.  Where  did  you  do  business  afterward  ? — A.  I  moved  from  there 
to  Wolfville. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  so  f— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  And  have  you  lived  there  ever  since  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  own  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Gape  Ganso  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  did  you  ownf — A.  Five  or  six  during  that 
time. 

Q.  And  did  you  supply  any  number  of  American  fishing- vessels  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  did  so  very  largely  during  the  war. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  were  not  a  practical  fisherman  f — ^A.  No. 

Q'  During  the  whole  time  you  were  in  business  there,  were  you  so 
engaged  aintinuouslyf — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  were  you  then  in  continaal  commanication  with  American 
fishermen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  while  yon  resided  at  Gape  Canso  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries? — A.  I  have,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  only  transacting 
business  with  these  fishermen,  but  my  father  being  collector  of  light 
dues  during  all  that  period  up  to  confederation,  I  was  in  the  boat  most 
of  the  time,  in  his  place,  collecting  these  light  dues. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  studied  the  matter  and  kept  yourself 
informed  regarding  the  fisheries! — A.  No;  not  to  any  extent.  I  have 
had  no  particular  interest  in  the  catching  of  the  fish  since  18C9. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  catching  of  the  fish,  have  you  kept  your- 
self informed  with  reference  to  the  fish  trade  Y — A.  Yes;  that  is  part  of 
my  business  and  ha&  been. 

Q.  Since  you  left  Gape  Ganso  T — A.  Yes;  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Part  of  your  business  is  devoted  to  speculation  in  fish  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bnying  and  selling? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  suppose 
that  the  American  fishermen  were  to  be  excluded  actually  and  practi- 
cally from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our  shores,  would  you  cousider 
that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  fisheries  along  our  coasts  with 
profit ! — A.  I  believe  that  if  they  were  really  so  excluded  they  could 
not ;  but  they  have  never  been  so  excluded. 

Q.  But  if  this  were  accomplished,  what  would  be  the  case? — A.  Then 
I  believe  that  they  would  not  prosecute  the  fisheries  at  all ;  but  that  has 
never  been  done. 

Q.  Would  it  then  be  a  profitable  business  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  thus  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  and 
also  from  the  resultof  your  communication  with  American  captains? — A. 
Yes;  from  their  own  version  of  the  matter,  I  might  say — I  am  speaking 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishery — it  was  only  the  pros- 
pect of  catching  the  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  that  has  induced 
them  to  come  and  fish  on  our  shores.  They  have  never  been  excluded 
from  this  limit  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  American  fishermen  during  the  periods 
when  the  cutters  were  on  our  coast? — A.  It  was  to  catch  as  mauy  tish 
within  the  three-  mile  limit  as  they  could,  with  safety.  The  whole  British 
fieet  would  not  keep  the  American  vessels  out  of  this  limit,  if  they  wished 
to  fish  inside  of  it. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guard  the  extent  of  the  coast 
which  we  have,  with  any  number  of  vessels. 

Q.  When  the  marine  police  were  gone,  they  would  come  in  and  run 
the  risk? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  run  such  a  risk  ? — A.  They  would 
just  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  or  not,  and  then 
they  would  either  abandon  the  fishery  or  run  the  risk. 

Q.  As  a  person  having  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  would  you  your- 
self put  money  in  it,  if  you  were  excluded  from  fishing  within  three 
miles  of  our  shore  ? — A.  As  to  mackerel-fishing,  certainly  not 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  number  of  the  American  cod-fishing 
fleet  ? — A.  It  is  Impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  fisheries  iu 
this  respect,  because  these  vessels  most  invariably  make  one  trip  for 
mackerel  and  one  trip  for  cod ;  a  vessel  will  fish  early  in  the  spring  for 
cod,  and  in  August  and  September  for  mackerel — so  the  same  fleet,  to 
some  extent,  is  employed  in  both  branches  of  the  business. 

Q.  So  the  one  fishery  to  a  certain  extent  depends  on  the  other  f — ^A. 
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Most  certainly;  when  they  prosecute  the  basiness  for  the  whole  season, 
they  turn  their  attention  to  the  dififereut  kinds  of  fishing,  as  the  time 
for  them  comes  round. 

Q.  If  you  were  engaged  with  your  capital  in  the  mackerel  or  cod-fish- 
ing business,  would  you  consider,  if  you  were  to  be  excluded  from  fish- 
ing for  mackerel  within  three  miles  of  our  coast,  that  this  would  affect 
the  cod-fishing  business  ? — A.  We  would  then  have  to  abandon  mack- 
erel-fishing and  devote  our  time  entirely  to  the  taking  of  cod,  whether 
the  cod  season  was  a  good  or  bad  one ;  mackerel-fishing  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  important  and  profitable  trip  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  many  hours'  sail  is  it  from  Cape  Oauso  to  the  cod-fishing 
grounds  on  this  coast  1 — A.  For  the  spring  fishery,  to  the  Western  and 
LeHave  Banks  it  is  some  60  or  80  miles,  or  from  8  to  10  hours'  sail ;  and 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  fisheries,  they  go  to  the  Grand  Bank  and 
Banquereau  Bank,  a  distance  respectively  of  about  100  and  60  miles. 
They  fish  for  cod  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  the  spring. 

Q.  At  what  times  do  tbe  Americans  fish  for  cod  in  these  places  1 — A. 
The  spdng  fishery  on  Western  and  LeHave  Banks  last  until  along  iu 
May ;  the  fishermen  then  follow  the  cod  up  the  Bank  Banquereau  iu 
May  and  June;  on  Grand  Bank  they  fish  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  all  the  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  fishery  f  At  what 
time  do  they  commence  operations,  and  what  do  they  do  T — ^A.  Wo  first 
know  of  them  fitting  out  in  the  American  ports  in  March  for  one  trip 
on  the  George's  Bank ;  in  April  and  May  the  fishermen  move  to  the 
Western  Bank  and  LeHave  Bank ;  in  June  and  July  they  follow  the 
fish  eastward  to  Bank  Banquereau  and  the  Grand  Bank.  The  cod-fish- 
ing fleet  fish  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  North  Bay. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  cod  fishing  Y — ^A.  Yes ;  and  of  cod  fishing 
only. 

Q.  When  they  have  loaded  their  vessels,  what  do  they  do  with  the 
fisht — A.  The  cod  fishermen  then  return  home. 

Q.  About  what  time  does  it  take  them  to  cure  the  fish  T — A.  In  olden 
times,  during  the  bounty  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  return  home 
until  four  months  had  elapsed ;  but  since  that  bounty  has  been  removed 
they  usually  make  a  trip  in  about  two  mouths  or  six  weeks.  They  do  so 
as  quickly  as  they  can  to  get  home  with  the  fish. 

Q.  And  then  they  return  to  the  grounds t — A.  Yes;  perhaps  two 
mouths  would  be  a  fair  average  for  tbe  trip. 

Q.  How  many  trips  do  they  make  during  the  season  T — A.  They  oc- 
cupy the  whole  season,  from  March  to  November. 

Q.  How  many  trips  do  they  make  ? — A.  Probably  three  or  four. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  make  five  t — A.  I  think  that  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  they  do  so  sometimes! — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  far  more,  with 
fresh  fish. 

Q.  In  what  manner  has  the  fishery  changed  during  the  past  ten 
years  T — A.  In  the  salt-fish  business  they  make  three  trips  a  season. 

Q.  And  sometimes  four? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  fresh  fish,  how  is  itf — A.  These  fish  are  saved  in  ice, 
and  the  object  to  be  gained  has  not  reference  so  much  to  quantity  as  to 
quality  and  the  getting  of  them  to  the  American  market  in  a  good  state 
in  the  ice ;  consequently  they  make  as  many  trips  as  they  can,  without 
regard  to  quantity. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  make  T— A.  If  we  exclude  the  fishery  on  the 
American  coast  from  consideration,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten,  and  perhaps 
twenty  trips  a  year. 
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Q.  Is  the  cod  fishing  bnsiness  on  our  coasts  a  pretty  certain  busi- 
ness 9 — A.  The  bank  cod  fishery  is  considered  to  be  the  most  certain  we 
have. 

Q.  Is  it  a  certain  business  T — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  I  might  be  borne 
out  in  saying  that  it  is  a  certain  business. 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  bnsiness  Y — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  American  fishermen  pro- 
cure their  bait  and  ice  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cod  fishing  business  9 
— A.  On  fitting  out  at  home,  they  lay  in  a  stock  of  bait  and  ice,  which 
will  last  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  long  as  the  bait  will  remain  in  ice, 
and  after  this  is  exhausted  they  frequent  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  always  bring  their  bait  from  home  9 — 
A.  Frequently  it  is  not  to  be  had  at  home. 

Q.  And  then  they  frequently  come  to  our  ports  without  it! — A.  Yes; 
they  then  depend  on  securing  bait  on  this  coast  before  they  go  out  to 
fish. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  procure  for  cod  fishing  at  home  9 — A. 
During  the  month  of  March  they  procureherring  saved  in  ice  and  brought 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States.    It  is  called  frozen  herring. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  any  other  kind  of  bait  9— A.  They  also  bring  salt 
clams  and  pogies. 

Q.  Is  this  a  proper  kind  of  bait  for  cod  fishing  9 — A.  It  is  not  so  un- 
der the  present  system,  because  they  now  use  trawls,  and  for  these  they 
must  have  fresh  bait. 

Q.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have  fresh  bait  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  salt  bait  will  not  suit  their  purpose  9 — A. 
Salt  bait  is  used  now,  but  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Q.  Gould  it  now  be  used  effectually  or  profitably  9 — A.  No ;  if  one 
vessel  used  salt  clams  on  the  trawls,  and  another  fresh  bait,  the  latter 
would  make  the  best  voyage. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fishery  profit- 
ably, bait  must  be  procured  on  our  coast  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  it  be  carried  on  at  all,  save  by  securing  bait  and  ice  on  these 
coasts  9 — A.  That  question  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  merchant,  say  whether  it  could  then  be  carried  on  un- 
less this  were  so  9 — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  so  be  carried  on ;  but 
vessels  can  and  do  take  nets  with  them,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
they  catch  bait  on  the  banks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Americans  catch  bait  on  our  shores  9 — 
A.  They  frequently  do  so. 

Q.  If  they  were  excluded  from  catching  or  buying  bait  on  our  coasts 
or  in  our  ports,  you  consider  that  the  Americans  could  not  carry  on  the 
fishery  9 — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  under 
those  circumstances. 

Q.  How  do  you  consider  that  the  business  of  cod -fishing  has 
changed  9 — A.  The  same  remark  applies  not  only  to  cod  fishing  but  to 
all  branches  of  the  fishery.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  the  consumers 
have  been  using  fresh  instead  of  salt  fish.  The  salt-fish  business  on 
this  continent  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  from  practical  knowledge  of  this  bnsiness  9 — A. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  the  salt-fish  business  on  this  continent  is  at 
end  9 — A.  Salt-fish  business  of  all  kinds  is  at  an  end.  That  remark 
applies  to  mackerel  as  well  as  cod-fishing,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ing. 
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Q.  How  are  fish  supplied  to  the  great  market  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  From  Gloucester,  Portlaad,  aud  New  York ;  but  from  Bostou  prin- 
cipally. 

Q.  And  the  fish  is  sent  where! — A.  To  every  town  in  the  West. 

Q.  All  over  the  (Juion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  ! — A.  In  ice ;  the  fish  is  principally  boxed  in  ice. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  more  profitable  to  carry  it  from  there  to 
the  places  where  it  Is  sold  in  the  States,  or  to  transmit  it  thence  directly 
from  our  own  ports  T — A.  We  have  only  had  the  advantage  of  having 
direct  transmission  to  these  markets  by  rail  within  the  past  year.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  business. 

Q.  Connection  was  never  made  in  this  relation  until  this  year  ? — A. 
Ko ;  it  is  an  entirely  new  branch  of  the  business,  and  it  must  be  a  suc- 
cess, from  the  fact  that  Halifax  is  bound  to  be  the  principal  fish-shipping 
port.  Boston,  Gloucester,  or  any  American  port  where  vessels  are 
owned  will  see  the  advantage  of  shipping  fish  from  Halifax,  which  is 
situated  within  six  hours'  sail  of  the  fishing-grounds,  and  in  direct  sail 
communication  with  every  market  in  the  West.  A  vessel  can  probably 
eatch  double  the  quantity  in  a  year,  by  shipping  the  fish  from  here, 
compared         the  quantity  which  she  can  now  possibly  catch. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  connections  which  are  now  being  made,  you  consider 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  American  vessels  to  carry  on 
their  business,  which  you  consider  to  be  the  bulk  of  the  business,  by 
shipping  directly  from  Halifax  by  railway! — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  within  six  hours  of  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Have  you  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  subject! — A.  Yes;  and 
contemplate  going  into  a  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  contemplate  putting  your  capital  in  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  prospects  for  that  business  during 
the  next  eight  years,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment! — A.  I  cannot  see 
bow  it  can  possibly  fail.  We  have  to  supply  the  fish,  and  we  now  have 
access  by  rail  to  every  market  in  America,  and  an  easy  access  besides. 

Q.  I  forget  whether  you  stated  the  number  of  the  American  cod-fish- 
ing fleet! — A.  I  answered  that  by  saying  that  these  vessels  were  en- 
gaged alternately  in  catching  cod  and  mackerel.  The  fleet  numbers 
probably  500  sail. 

Q.  Why  will  not  these  cod-fishing  vessels  carry  their  fish  to  the 
American  ports,  and  there  transship  the  fresh  fish  in  ice! — A.  They 
have  to  do  so  now,  from  the  fact  that  the  business  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  not  as  yet  organized. 

Q.  Why  will  they  not  continue  to  do  so! — A.  Because  it  would  be  far 
more  to  their  advantage  to  discharge  here. 

Q.  Explain. — A.  For  instance,  a  vessel  may  secure  a  trip  to  the 
Western  Banks;  she  comes  here,  four  hours'  sail,  and  discharges  her 
cargo,  and  is  back  there  again  in  24  hours.  She  can  come  in  here  in  4 
or  5  hours  with  fresh  fish,  or  at  any  rate  in  6, 8,  or  10  hours. 

Q.  Would  it  then  be  necessary  to  have  an  establishment  here!— A. 
Tea. 

Q.  And  ice! — A.  Yes;  and  the  means  of  shipping  the  fish  in  refrig- 
erated cars,  as  is  possible,  from  the  American  market. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  can  run  in  close  alongside  of  the  railway! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Or  of  other  places  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  different  points! — A.  From  any  point  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  to  different  points  in  the  provinces  ! — A.  The  railway  facili- 
ties  are,  of  course,  now  accessible  here  and  at  Picton  in  sea-ports. 
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Q.  But  what  will  be  the  case  in  the  near  futareT  When  will  the  East- 
ern Extension  Bail  way  be  finished  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  GansoT — ^A. 
That  is  to  be  done  in  a  very  few  months. 

Q.  This  will  then  be  an  important  |)lace  for  snch  transshipping  par- 
poses  ? — A.  It  will  be  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is  the  nearest  to  the 
fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Then  the  mode  to  be  followed  would  be  to  run  in  from  the  fishing 
grounds,  in  about  four  hours,  and  transship  the  fresh  fish  to  all  points 
west! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  practical  man,  believe  that  this  is  the  prospect  for 
the  fish  business  in  the  future! — A.  I  may  betoosanguine,  for  of  coarse 
I  speak  of  a  probability  only,  but  I  believe  that  within  the  next  ten 
years  the  whole  fishing  business  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  con- 
sist in  the  transshipment  of  fresh  fish  from  Dominion  ports  to  the 
western  markets  by  rail. 

Q.  And  yoa  do  not  believe  that  the  American  fishing  vessels  will 
carry  their  fish  to  American  ports  at  all ! — A.  The  American  vessels 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ship  from  British  ports. 

Q.  The  calculations  which  you  have  made  with  the  view  of  going  into 
this  business  have  convinced  you  that  it  will  be  very  much  more  profit- 
able than  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  railway  connections  have  only  been  made  this  year! — 
A.  Yea ;  and  they  are  not  complete  yet. 

Q.  The  railway  leading  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  is  only  under  coatract 
and  is  in  progress  now ! — A.  Yes.  I  might  say  in  this  relation  that 
even  now  the  railway  from  Shediac  is  very  largely  utilized  by  American 
fishermen  transshipping  their  fish  to  the  ITnited  States  markets  in  the 
salt  state.  A  large  quantity  of  American  fish  go  over  that  road  every 
year. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  come  inshore  and  fish  as 
they  do  now,  do  you  consider  that  this  interferes  with  your  profits  as  a 
British  fisherman  with  capital  invested  in  the  business!— A.  O,  I  think 
that  the  fishery  will  never  be  prosecated  efficiently  by  British  interests 
while  the  Americans  have  the  right  so  to  fish. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  were  the  consular  agent  for  the  United  States 
at  Ganso  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  During  what  years  ! — A.  I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  Gape  Ganso, 
from  some  10  years  previously  probably.  I  cannot  just  now  remember 
the  exact  period. 

Q.  You  left  Gape  Ganso  in  1869!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  business  to  which  yoa  have  refeired,  when  once  established, 
will  conduce  somewhat  to  the  prosperity  of  Halifax,  would  it  uott — A. 
Most  decidedly  it  would ;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  to  make  Halifax  the  shipping  port  for  the  fish  basi- 
ness  instead  of  Gloucester  or  Boston  ! — ^A.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ments we  never  can  draw  American  enterprise  and  capital  into  these 
provinces;  matters  are  in  a  too  uncertain  situation  to  have  such  aresalt. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  Americans  to  come  with 
their  vessels  here  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  not  American  capital  establish  itself  here  if  yoa  mast 
have  more  capital  than  you  yourselves  possess  ! — A.  Just  from  the  fact 
of  this  very  meeting;  the  whole  business  is  left  in  an  uncertain  cundi- 
tion.  Some  years  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  fish  in  our  waters,  and 
some  years  they  are  not  so  allowed ;  and  again  some  years  there  is  a 
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reciprocity  treaty  and  some  years  there  is  not.  Things  are  in  sach  a 
shiftless  state,  that  no  pradent  man  in  the  States  would  so  invest  his 
money  here. 

Q.  Bat  if  permanent  arrangements  were  effected  in  this  regard) — A. 
That  wonid  alter  the  qnestion. 

Q.  Why  would  not  Halifax  be  for  eight  years  to  come  the  center  of 
the  fishing  business? — A.  I  think,  that  if  I  were  in  the  fishing  business 
in  Gloucester  I  certainly  would  remove  to  Halifax  in  my  own  interest. 

Q.  And,  inasmuch  as  vessels  can  be  built  here  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States,  when  once  American  capital  was  here,  would 
it  not  be  employed  in  building  British  vessels! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one-half  of  the  fishermen  employed  on  American  vessels  are 
from  these  provinces? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think,  that  with  fully  one-half, 
this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  as  the  present  one  being 
made  permanent,  would  be,  that  these  Provinces  would  attract  Ameri- 
can capital  here,  and  that  Halifax  would  be  built  up,  that  the  fishing 
business  would  be  done  in  British  bottoms,  and  that  the  great  markets 
of  the  West  would  be  supplied  from  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  business  in  this  part  of  the  world  now,  anything  like 
as  great  as  that  will  be  ? — A.  We  have  a  permanent  fishing  business 
here,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  business  fh>m  that;  it  is  the  old 
business  in  salt  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  like  as  great  and  valuable  as  it  will  be  once,  that 
the  business  to  which  yon  refer,  is  fully  organized? — A.  Decidedly  not. 

Q.  Then  if  this  arrangement,  such  as  will  exist  for  eight  years  to 
come,  is  made  }>erpetual,  it  will  make  the  fortune  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can provinces? — A.  It  may  make  the  fortune  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  fishing  business. 

Q.  But  the  prosperity  of  one  class  of  men  with  large  capital,  generally 
is  to  some  extent  distributiBd  about  in  their  vicinity,  is  it  not? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  fresh  bait  that  the  Americans  have  to  get  in  these 
provinces  ? — A.  It  depends  on  the  season.  The  first  bait  used  in  the 
spring  is  herring.  During  the  summer  squid  are  so  used  to  a  very  large 
extent;  herring  and  squid  are  principally  used  for  bait. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  they  cannot  bring  their  herring  and 
squid  from  the  States,  except  that  it  would  not  be  fresh  ? — A.  Well, 
there  is  not  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  bait  to  be  obtained  on  the  American 
coast.    There  is  always  a  scarcity  of  it  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  immense  quantity  of  squid  found  there  ?-*A.  Yes, 
at  certain  seasons ;  but  the  supply  is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  They  come  on  the  American  coast  to  spawn  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  think  that  they  come  on  our  coast? — A.  They  came 
there  as  every  fish  does ;  their  habits  lead  them  there. 

Q.  They  do  not  stay  here  permanently  ? — A.  They  stay  nowhere  per- 
manently, apparently. 

Q.  Do  they  not  come  on  the  American  coast  in  vast  quantities,  ex- 
actly as  they  do  on  this  coast?— A.  I  suppose  that  they  strike  the  coast 
in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  the 
French  carry  on  this  fishery  ? — A.  I  do  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  it. 

Q-  It  is  carried  on  prosperously  by  them  ?-^A.  Yes ;  but  they  have 
thfi  advantage  of  a  very  large  country.  The  French  fleet  at  Saint  Pierre 
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is  a  school  for  the  French  navy.  The  men  and  vessels  are  both  very 
heavily  subsidized. 

Q.  Aside  from  that,  they  are  prosperous  and  sucoessfal  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
they  secure  a  good  catch  of  fish,  and  they  live  very  economically.  They 
conduct  the  business  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  we  do,  and 
they  make  money  where  we  would  starve. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  do  not  use  fresh  bait  at  all  t — A. 
That  is  not  a  fact.  They  draw  their  supplies  of  bait  from  Kewfoand- 
land. 

Q.  Do  they  not  salt  the  bait  they  use  T — A.  They  do  to  some  extent, 
but  they  are  using  fresh  bait  now.  During  the  spring  they  used  to 
prosecute  the  fishery  with  frozen  herring,  which  they  got  on  the  New- 
foundland coast. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  are  not  only  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  but  also 
from  various  other  coasts  ? — A.  Yes.  Grand  Mauan  Island  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  is  a  large  herring  depot. 

Q.  And  they  are  also  obtained  from  the  Magdalen  Islands? — A.  No 
frozen  herring  came  from  there.  The  season  is  too  late  there  for  the 
purpose.  Herring  are  not  caught  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  until 
the  last  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  no  ice  and  snow  up  there  in  which  to  pack  herring  t — A. 
It  has  never  been  tried,  I  think.  These  fish  are  caught  there  after  the 
ice  season  is  over ;  after  the  frost  is  over  and  the  weather  is  not  cold 
enough  to  freeze  them,  when  they  are  taken.  The  bulk  of  the  frozen 
herring  brought  into  the  market  is  winter  caught. 

Q.  And  have  they  no  facilities  at  the  Mag^eu  Islands  to  freeze  the 
herring  caught  there  t  Is  this  not  done  with  snow  and  ice  f — A.  No.  No 
herring  are  caught  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  until  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  no  snow  and  ice  are  to  be  secured  there  t — A. 
No.  The  herring  fishery  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  does  not  commence 
until  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May,  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
air. 

Q.  And  don't  they  have  snow  and  ice  there  t — A.  Certainly  during 
the  winter,  but  not  when  the  herring  are  taken.  I  have  sent  vessels 
there  for  ten  years,  and  such  a  thing  as  snow  and  ice  is  not  procurable 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Then  to  say  that  they  freeze  herrings  there  would  be  incorrect  t — 
A.  Not  at  all.  They  can  have  ice-houses  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else^ 
aud  cure  the  fish. 

Q.  But  do  they  do  so  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  they  can  do  so.  What  we  know  as  the  frozen-herring  busi- 
ness is  not  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands ;  but  American  vessels 
may  go  there  and  get  herring  for  their  trips  and  keep  them  in  ice. 

Q.  Where  is  Grand  Entry  Harbor  T — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  One  witness  has^stated  '^  a  portion  of  the  island  is  of  the  Bed  Sand- 
stone formation ;  the  sea  has  made  large  holes  of  the  nature  of  caves 
into  it,  aud,  snow  which  has  drifted  and  ice  which  has  formed  in  these 
places  in  winter,  are  found  there  until  the  whole  of  the  summer.''  Is  that 
correct  ? — A.  Yes  ^  but  it  is  not  utilized  for  the  freezing  of  herring. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  snow  and  ice  are  not  found  there  ? — A.  I  think 
that  you  misunderstand  me;  do  you  think  that  they  would  have  a  nat- 
ural supply  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  up  to  September  f 
What  I  say  is,  that  the  herring  fishery  commences  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands  during  the  last  week  in  April,  and  that  what  we  know  aa  the 
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frozen-fish  basiDess  cannot  be  followed  there,  where  the  herring  are  not 
caaght  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say,  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
frozen-herring  business  is  a  winter  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  do  you  or  do  yon  not  know,  that  at  the  time  herring  are  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  there  is  also  to  be  found  natural  supplies  of  snow 
and  ice  with  which  to  freeze  those  herring  which  are  caught  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  preserve  them  t — A.  To  preserve  them 
would  be  a  better  term ;  you  cannot  freeze  them  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  snow  and  ice  are  to  be 
found,  with  which  the  herring  there  caught  can  be  preserved  ? — A. 
Most  decidedly  I  do ;  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  New  Orleans, 
where  snow  and  ice  can  be  had  for  preserving  fish. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands  is  to  be  found  a  supply  of  snow  and  ice  any  more  than  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  New  Orleans  or  anywhere  else  f — A.  It  would  cost 
more,  of  course,  to  take  it  to  New  Orleans ;  but  at  the  time  the  herring 
fishery  is  prosecuted  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  weather  is  not  such 
as  will  produce  frozen  fish  such  as  we  understand  them  to  be  in  com- 
merce. 

Q.  Are  facilities  to  be  had  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  for  preserving 
fish  there  taken  t — A.  Decidedly  so ;  very  great  facilities  in  this  rela- 
tion exist  during  the  summer  months. 

Q.  And  those  facilities  consist  of  snow  and  ice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  fish  caught  in  the  winter  are  sent  to  the  United  States? 
Explain  how  this  is  done. — A.  The  fish  are  caught  and  spread  out,  be- 
ing divided  so  that  the  air  will  get  to  them.  During  the  cold  winter 
nights  they  are  frozen  solidly  through,  and  in  that  state  they  are  taken 
in  bulk  to  the  diflerent  markets.  Strange  to  say,  they  will  keep  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  packing,  and  the  less  ice  placed  among 
them  the  better. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  take  herring  and  preserve  them  for  bait  during 
the  summer. — A.  They  are  then  taken  and  packed  in  ice. 

Q.  And  snow  ? — A.  Snow  will  not  do  for  the  purpose.  Snow  supplies 
too  much  liquid  to  be  suitable  for  such  preservation. 

Q.  Ice  must  be  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  bait  used  being  chiefly  herring  and  squid ;  would 
not  frozen  herring  do  f — A.  Yes ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  long 
enough. 

Q.  Until  what  season  of  the  year  will  they  do  t — ^A.  They  will  not  do 
after  the  middle  of  April. 

Q.  Tben  they  can  use  salt  fish  and  bait  packed  in  ice  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  using  menhaden  as  bait  t^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  good  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  through  the  season  f — A.  No.    This  is  salt  bait. 

Q.  How  late  do  you  consider  them  to  be  good  f — A.  They  are  not 
good  while  you  can  procure  fresh  bait.  No  fisherman  will  use  salt  bait 
when  he  can  use  fresh  bait,  at  any  price ;  that  is  my  experience.  Men- 
haden are  used  during  the  scarcity  of  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  use  them  to  a  certain  extent  during  any  other  season  f — 
A.  They  are  kept  as  a  stand-by  on  board  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cod-fishery 
was  pursued  in  former  times  ? — A.  During  the  bounty  period  American 
fishermen  would  fit  out  for  a  four-months'  trip,  taking  an  enormous 
quantity  of  clams,  pogies,  and  menhaden.    A  large  bounty  was  given 
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them  by  the  United  States  Govern  men t ;  they  went  on  the  Grand  Banks, 
laid  there  for  foar  months^  and  then  retarned  home. 

Q.  Did  they  then  use  any  freeh  bait  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
fresh  bait  was  then  known. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  was  the  cod-fishery  thas  carried  on  ! — A.  It 
was  so  prosecuted  long  before  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  during  the  last  200  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  very  possible  that  the  cod  wonld  not  e8cai)e  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  if  they  had  to  use  that  bait  again  t — A.  The  advance  of 
improvement  in  the  fishing  business  has  killed  that  kind  of  bait. 

Q.  And  is  not  seining  likely  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  fishing  t — 
A.  Seining  will  destroy  the  fishery  in  the  end. 

Q.  But,  as  a  means  of  fishing,  it  is  likely  to  supersede  all  other  ways 
of  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  using  seines  on  the  Bankst— 
A.  God  ean  never  be  caught  there  in  seines.  They  are  not  a  schooling 
fish ;  every  one  goes  on  his  own  hook.  We  do  seine  for  cod  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  where  they  are  known  to  school ;  this  is  done  while 
they  keep  along  the  shore^  but  it  is  the  only  time  when  it  is  known  to 
be  possible. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  put  a  fence  around  all  your  coasts,  and  ports, 
and  harbors,  so  that  no  American  could  get  there  to  fish  at  all,  and  that 
in  return  the  Americans  were  spiteful  enough  to  close  their  own  markets 
to  your  fishermen,  would  Halifax  then  grow  as  you  have  described  f — 
A.  We  would  then  be  thrown  entirely  on  our  own  resources,  and  we 
would  have  the  four  millions  residing  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  de- 
pend on  for  a  market. 

Q.  Would  not  that  answer  just  as  wellt — A.  Not  as  well  as  a  market 
of  40  millions. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  permanent  trade  to  which  Mr.  Foster  al- 
luded to  be  the  trade  for  eight  years  !  Do  you  consider  that  there  could 
be  any  permanent  investment  of  American  capital  here  except  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  eight  years  f — A. 
Most  certainly  not.  No  prudent  man  would  change  his  business  with 
only  an  eight  years'  prospect  before  him 3  this^was  the  case  even  during 
the  ten  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  The  information  which  we  are  getting  from  you  now,  and  which 
the  Commission  wish  to  have  on  this  subject,  relates  to  the  privilege  it 
is  to  the  people  of  the  Cnited  States  to  have  access  to  our  fisheries  for 
these  eight  years ;  this  is  the  only  question  we  are  discussing ;  and  you 
do  not  consider  that  we  would  be  benefited  if  the  Gloucester  people 
moved  over  to  our  shores  t — A.  I  do  not  see  that  we  would  be. 

Q.  During  this  treaty  of  eight  years  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  wonld  build  up  establishments  and 
towns  here  ? — A.  Not  during  the  existence  of  a  treaty  for  only  eight 
years. 

Q.  What  you  mean  is,  that  they  could  run  their  vessels  in  here  f — A. 
Yes;  and  utilize  our  means  of  conveyance. 

Q.  With  regard  to  landing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  do  you  under- 
stand that  the  Americans  had  a  right  to  land  there  previous  to  the 
Washington  Treaty  t — A.  I  thought  that  these  islands  came  under  the 
same  jurisdiction  with  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  You  consider  that  their  right  to  land  there  for  ice  or  snow,  as  for 
anything  else  they  require,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fishery,  is  obtained 
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under  this  treaty  t — A.  Yes;  these  islands  are  included  in  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  a  very  long  and  a  very  high 
fence ;  but  if  the  Americans  were  confined  to  their  rights  under  the  pre- 
vious treaty,  and  if  they  were  practically  and  effectaally  restricted  from 
coming  within  the  three-mile  limit  to  fish,  do  you  think  that  this  would 
be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  ust — A.  O,  certainly  it  would 
be  an  advantage.  It  would  assuredly  build  up  the  fishery  interests  of 
these  provinces. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  were  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  three- 
mile  limit  you  do  not  think  that  they  would  engage  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  fisheries  at  all ! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  said  something  to  you  about  the  possibility  of  the 
Americans,  from  spite  or  some  other  motive,  imposing  a  very  heavy 
duty  on  our  fish ;  but  where  would  they  obtain  their  mackerel  if  this 
was  done  from  spite,  provided  this  could  enter  into  any  such  question 
at  all  f — A.  They  would  get  their  mackerel,  if  they  got  it  outside  of  their 
own  waters  at  all,  from  these  provinces.  The  duty  of  $2  a  barrel,  im- 
posed on  it  at  one  time  by  them,  did  not  prevent  such  shipments. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  fishermen  have  to  go  for  mackerel  t  AlS- 
snming  that  they  were  to  have  their  mackerel  fresh  during  the  summer 
and  the  autumn,  how  would  they  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  itt — 
A.  Their  own  supply  would  be  drawn  from  their  own  waters  if  they  were 
excluded  from  our  waters. 

Q.  Have  they  sufficient  in  their  own  waters  to  supply  the  demand? — 
A.  Sometimes  sufficient  mackerel  all  told  are  not  caught  to  supply  the 
demand.  This  depends  on  the  catch.  I  think  that  their  catch  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  impose  a  duty  on  mackerel  enter- 
ing the  United  States  which  they  would  not  have  to  pay  themselves? — 
A.  If  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  fishing  in  British  waters  I  think 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  any  ordinary  duty  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar cost  of  the  fish. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  There  never  has  been  a  duty  imposed  on  fresh  fish  in  your  mem- 
ory ? — A.  The  fresh-fish  business  is  entirely  a  new  one. 

Q.  There  never  has  been  a  duty  levied  on  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  mackerel  sent 
to  the  Onited  States  from  these  provinces  ? — A.  That  is  a  new  business. 

Q.  It  is  done  chiefly  by  railway  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  railroading,  was  it  possible  to  do  this  business? — A.  Yes; 
large  quantities  were  sent  by  steamer  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Q.  How  were  the  fish  preserved? — A.  They  were  boxed  in  ice. 

Q.  Were  they  got  through  in  good  condition  ? — A.  Yes.  Mackerel 
or  any  other  fish  will  keep  safely  for  a  fortnight  if  boxed  in  ice.  This 
is  the  case  with  salmon. 

Q.  And  mackerel  will  keep  as  well  as  salmon  ? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
salmon  are,  perhaps,  the  most  tender  fish  we  have. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  about  contemplating  going  into 
the  fresh-fish  business  ? — A.  I  think  that  an  opportunity  for  doing  a  very 
profitable  fresh-fish  business  from  this  port  is  now  presented. 

Q.  And  you  are  contemplating  going  into  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  wait  eight  years  before  doing  so  ? — ^A.  I  am 
BOt  an  American. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  can  safely  engage  in  the  business  of  send- 
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iDg  fresh  fish  to  the  United  States  t — A.  Yes;  because  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  secariug  the  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  of  railway 
communication,  whatever  treaties  may  say. 

Q.  And  do  you  expect  to  supply  the  American  market  with  mack- 
erel f — A.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  How  would  yon  send  them  T — A.  By  rail  altogether,  packed  in  ice, 
except  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  some  seaport  towns  in  the 
States. 

Q.  Where  would  you  find  your  shipping  places  in  the  States  t — A.  I 
would  ship  directly  to  the  American  market  from  here. 

Q.  Where  to! — A.  To  the  whole  West — Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  &c.  j  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 

Q.  And  what  kinds  of  fish  do  you  intend  to  send  there? — ^A.  All 
kinds  of  fresh  fish  ;  even  lobsters.  A  very  large  business  is  to  be  done 
from  this  province  in  fresh  lobsters  packed  in  ice. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  this  business  is  tolerably  independent  of  any 
treaty  t — A.  It  can  be  done  by  us,  if  we  are  not  crowded  off  the  ground 
by  American  fishermen. 

Q.  There  will  be  no  duty  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  you  fancy  that  duty  will  not  hurt  you  ! — A.  There  is  no  duty 
imposed  on  fresh  fish,  and  there  never  has  been. 

Q.  But  there  may  be,  I  suppose  T — A.  Yes.  I  would  expect  to  draw 
my  supplies  very  largely  in  this  business  from  American  fishermen ;  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  to  come  here. 

Q.  Does  not  all  that  depend  on  having  the  freedom  of  the  fishery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  freedom  of  the  markets  f — A. 
Most  decidedly  it  does. 

Q.  And  it  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  t — A.  You 
may  make  any  treaty  or  impose  any  tax  you  like,  but  trade  will  find  its 
own  level. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  unjust  exclusion  can  effect  itf  Cannot 
duties  graded  from  prohibition  to  a  low  duty  do  so  Y — A.  Trade  will 
naturally  find  its  own  level ;  of  course,  a  wall  of  tariff  will  exclude  it. 

Q.  You  never  have  thought  of  going  into  the  business  you  mention 
until  within  the  last  year  ? — A.  I  have  thought  of  it  since  our  railway 
facilities  for  communication  with  America  have  improved. 

Q.  Do  you  labor  under  the  impression  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  rights  possessed  by  Americans  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  I  always  thought 
that  the  Magdalen  Islands  came  under  the  same  restrictions  in  common 
with  our  own  province. 

Q.  You  have  testified  under  the  impression  that  the  Americans  ac- 
quired new  rights  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  by  this  treaty  ? — A.  Yes. 

No.  26. 

John  Staplbton  j  54  years  of  age ;  hotel-keeper,  and  formerly  a  fish- 
erman, Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined^ 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business  t — Answer.  I  went  fishing  very  young ;  it  is  about  36  years 
since  I  went  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  about  36  years'  acquaintance  with  the  fisheries  t — ^A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  yoar  aoqaaintance  with  the  basiness  has  coDtinaed  more  or 
less  ever  since  t — A.  I  was  fishing  from  that  time  till  1851. 
*  Q.  Yon  were  actually  engaged  in  fishing  daring  that  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  then  yon  have  lived  in  Port  Hawkesbary  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
and  have  been  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  from  year  to  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  connected  with  the  business  all  the  time  f — A.  I  kept 
ap  my  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  commenced  fishing  36  years  ago,  in  what  branch  of  the 
business  were  you  engaged  ? — ^A.  In  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  that  business  during  a  number  of  years  T — A. 
I  so  fished  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  fish — American  or  British  t — A.  I  went  in 
an  American  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prosecute  the  cod  fishery !— A.  In  North  Bay. 

Q.  Where  is  North  Bay  ! — A.  We  call  it  North  Bay  after  you  go  to 
the  northward  of  Port  Hood,  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  t — A.  We  fished  across  to  North  Cape,  and  off 
North  Gape  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  You  call  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  North  Bay  ? — A.  We  call  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  North  Bay. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838 1— A.  Yes ; 
along  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  an  American  vessel  at  the  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  fished  off  North  Cape,  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Yes.    • 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore f — A.  About  two  miles  or  one  mile  and  a 
half.    We  were  in  shoal  water  fishing  in  the  spring  school. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  cod  are  caught  outside  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore  t — A.  They  catch  them  on  the  Banks  in  trawls. 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing  yon  caught  them  inside  the  limit  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  boats  caught  them  inside  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  did  you  get! — A.  I  think  the  last  year  I  was 
iishing  for  cod  we  got  600  quintals. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  catch  f — A.  Yes;  for  the  size  of  the  vessel;  we 
had  only  six  hands  on  board. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  1839  T— A.  I  went  to  the  States  and  fished 
off  the  American  coast  and  in  the  gulf  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  mackerel  in  American  waters  ? — A.  We  got 
them  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  That  is  150  miles  from  the  American  shore  T — A.  Yes ;  we  mostly 
fished  there  in  summer. 

Q.  J>o  yon  fish  off  the  American  coast  or  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ? — A. 
We  fished  on  Middle  Bank  in  the  fall ;  it  is  half-way  between  Cape  Ann 
and  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  Where  did  the  fleet  catch  fish  there-^as  close  to  the  shore  as  in 
North  Bay  f — A.  They  caught  them  inshore.  There  are  boats  fishing 
there.    I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  vessels  go  outside. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go  ! — A.  I  fished  on  George's  Bank. 

Q.  And  the  vessels  that  usually  fished  with  you,  where  did  they  go  f — 
A.  A  big  fleet  would  be  out  on  George's,  Middle,  and  Jeffrey's  Banks, 
and  Cashes'  Ledge,  and  around  there.    Small  vessels  would  fish  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  find  those  waters  prolific  in  fish  ? — A.  About  300  barrels 
in  a  season  would  be  a  pretty  good  catch. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  George's  Bank  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  season  last ! — A.  We  used  to  get  cod  during 
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the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  we  fished  for  mackerel  when  they  got 
fat. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  continae  to  fish  in  an  American  vessel 
off  the  American  coast  ? — A.  Aboat  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  f — ^A.  The  last  year  we  were  fishing  oft 
there,  we  went  to  George's  Bank,  the  usual  ground.  We  could  not  find 
any  fish  there,  and  we  then  came  down  to  North  Bay.  We  fished  off 
Tracadie  on  the  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  anchored 
there.    We  went  very  close  inshore  and  got  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  That  was  off  St.  Peter's,  Prince  Edward  Island?— A.  Yes;  a 
storm  came  on  and  we  went  into  the  harbor  and  afterward  came  oat 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  there  t — A.  In  the  Tasso,  of  Lockeport, 
Captain  Storey. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  were  you  when  you  caught  those  150  bar- 
rels 1 — A.  About  one  mile ;  we  were  right  off  the  harbor.  We  did  very 
well  there.  The  fleet  afterward  gathered  round  and  kind  of  broke  ap 
the  school.  We  went  from  there  to  Margaree  Island,  and  anchored  at 
night  under  the  island.  The  whole  fleet  was  there,  and  cutters  were  on 
the  coast.  At  that  time  we  were  about  giving  up  and  deciding  to  go 
home.  In  the  morning  pretty  early,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  8i)raDg 
up  the  vessel  and  all  hands  went  fishing.  A  cutter  came  down  to  the 
island  from  Port  Hood  that  night. 

Q.  The  cutters  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  at  the  time. 

Q.  This  was  in  1841  f — A.  I  think  so.  We  were  fishing  when  a  cat- 
ter  came  round  the  point  and  fired  a  shot. 

Q.  The  cutter  caught  you  in  the  act ! — A.  Yes ;  there  were  about  20 
or  30  vessels  on  the  grounds.  They  were  close  inshore ;  a  number  cut 
their  cables  and  cleared  off;  the  cutter  took  five  vessels.  Some  who 
were  farther  out  hauled  to  and  were  taken,  while  many  of  those  closer 
in  escaped ;  the  cutter  would  not  have  taken  so  many  vessels  if  they  had 
not  hauled  to.  I  afterward  went  to  the  States,  settled  up  my  business, 
came  home,  and  bought  a  little  vessel  of  my  own. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  to  the  land  when  the  cutter  camel — A.  Aboat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

Q.  You  made  a  large  haul  of  fish  f — A.  I  suppose  we  would  have 
made  a  large  haul  if  the  cutter  had  not  come. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  were  close  inshore  t — ^A.  Yes ;  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island. 

Q.  Then  you  went  fishing  in  your  own  vessel,  a  British  vessel  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  prosecute  fishing  in  your  vessels  t — A. 
Three  years.    I  owned  the  Oannet,  Harp,  and  Elizabeth  Ellen. 

Q.  Over  how  many  years  did  that  extendi — A.  I  think  up  to  1851. 

Q.  Did  you  do  pretty  well  in  these  vessels  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  did  pretty 
well.  I  did  so  well  I  thought  I  would  knock  off  and  go  ioto  the  trading 
business,  and  then  I  put  my  foot  into  it. 

Q.  During  the  whole  number  of  years  you  were  in  the  business  iu 
American  vessels  and  in  your  own  vessels,  where  did  you  fish  f — A.  I 
fished  pretty  much  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  Name  the  places.  Were  you  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  f  •— A.  Yes ;  we  fished 
from  East  Point  up  toward  G-eorgetown,  and  from  that  by  the  north  side 
of  the  island  to  Korth  Cape. 

Q.  You  fished  along  the  island  ? — A.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island 
there  is  a  good  fishing  ground,  and  also  from  North  Gape  to  West  Oape  ! 

Q.  Yon  fished,  then,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island  ? — A.  Right  in- 
shore, near  the  land.    And  also  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to 
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Escaminac  and  Point  Miscoa,  and  from  Point  Miscoa  by  Shippegan,  and 
from  that  to  Paspebiac  and  Port  Daniel  and  down  to  Gaspe,  around 
Bonaventnre  Island  and  as  far  as  Oape  Bozier. 

Q.  Daring  this  time  you  were  brought  into  full  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can fleet ! — A.  Yes ;  always. 

Q.  And  did  the  American  fleet  fish  at  the  same  places  as  you  did  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  these  many  years,  how  far  trom  the  shore  were  fish  gen- 
erally taken  ? — A.  The  fish  were  always  some  way  or  other  inshore ;  we 
always  fished  inshore. 

Q.  Take  Bay  Chaleurs,  for  instance;  where  did  you  find  fish  there f — 
A.  Inshore. 

Q.  Did  youfind  many  in  thecenterof  thebay  t — ^A.  Wenever  thought 
of  fishing  in  the  center  of  the  bay.  We  fished  on  either  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  bay. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  of  fish  do  you  think  is  taken 
inshore  1  I  suppose  some  are  caught  outside  on  banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan f — A.  O,  yes  ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  quantity 
of  fish  taken  inshore  and  offshore. 

Q.  You  have  had  conversation  with  American  captains  about  it  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  with  the  officers  of  cutters  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  talked  it  over 
with  everybody. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  discussion  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  T — A.  The  result  is  that,  I  think — I  may  be 
wrong  and  I  may  be  right — that  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  caught  in- 
shore. 

Q.  That  is  of  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  your  own  catch,  what  do  you  think  is  the  proportion  T — 
A.  I  caught  all  mine  inshore. 

Q.  You  never  caught  any  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  No; 
never  any  outside. 

Q.  In  1851, 1  think  you  said  you  were  fishing  t — ^A.  That  was  the  last 
year  I  was  fishing. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale  t — A.  I  was  in  Tracadie,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  that  time.  I  went  in  there  on  the  night 
of  the  gale. 

Q.  You  got  dear  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  was  after  going  out  of  the  bay.  We 
had  made  two  trips }  I  went  in  for  the  third  trip,  and  was  there  one 
day,  and  then  made  for  Tracadie,  intending  to  fish  off  there;  coming 
in  at  night  and  going  out  in  the  day  fishing. 

Q.  After  the  gale,  did  you  abandon  fishing  for  the  season  t — A.  I 
fished  ten  days  after  ihe  gale.  I  assisted  to  bury  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  had  been  lost,  on  the  island,  and  afterward  went  to  Margaree 
Island. 

Q.  That  is  off  Gape  Breton  t — A.  Yes.  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
push  more  to  complete  the  trit>  before  going  home.  The  cutters  were 
in  the  bay  at  the  time }  because  I  recollect  that  at  Magdalen  Island  I 
saw  a  schooner  Arom  Gloucester.  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  had  caught 
any  mackerel;  he  said,  <<  No,''  for  he  thought  I  might  be  a  spy;  but  I 
saw  from  a  streak  in  the  water  that  mackerel  were  there. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mackerel  were  there  t — ^A.  Yes ; 
and  anchored. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ! — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  was 
the  same  old  place  where  the  vessels  had  previously  cut  their  cables* 
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The  next  day  it  was  blowing ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  fifty  sail  were 
there. 

Q.  All  American  vessels  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  lee-bowed  the  Village  Belle, 
of  Gloucester,  Captain  Harvey  (he  had  100  barrels  on  deck  at  the  time), 
and  took  90  barrels  out  of  the  same  school. 

Q.  Did  all  the  fifty  vessels  fish  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  all  get  good  catches  f — A.  Some,  who  had  been  fishing 
before  in  the  bay,  finished  their  trips  by  12  o'clock,  and  hauled  their 
colors  for  home. 

Q.  Did  every  one  of  the  fifty  vessels  get  a  full  farel — A.  They  pretty 
well  filled  up  by  that  time ;  some  remained  afterwards.  I  remained  till 
I  got  180  barrels.  I  got  90  wash-barrels  that  day,  and  made  it  180 
barrels  before  I  left. 

Q.  In  the  same  place  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  all  got  fares  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Near  Margareet — A.  Yes;  close  inshore  and  around  Cheticamp. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  fish  ? — A.  I  sold  them  next  spriug 
in  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Snow  &  Bich,  for  $21  and  $22  per  barrel.  I 
brought  the  crew  out  in  the  fall  before. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  50  vessels  being  here  and  50  vessels  there ;  what 
was  the  number  of  the  American  fleet  in  18511 — A.  I  think,  in  1851 — it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  the  number — it  would  be  over  three  bun- 
dred  vessels. 

Q.  Near  Margaree  ? — A.  No;  but  at  and  about  and  along  East  Point, 
there  were  all  300  of  sail  at  the  time  of  the  American  gale. 

Q.  But  about  how  many  vessels  did  the  fleet  in  the  gulf  that  year 
comprise  I — ^A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  three  hundred  sail  at  one  time  in  the  bay  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  at  Port  Hood  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  state  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  t — A. 
No. 

Q.  As  you  have  been  a  practical  fisherman  I  wish  to  ask  you  what 
the  average  catch  of  the  fieet  would  be.  Can  you  state  that  f — A.  For 
a  year  f 

Q.  Yes;  or  any  number  of  years.  Of  course,  only  during  the  time 
you  were  fishing. — A.  The  number  of  barrels  f  I  suppose  it  would  be 
an  average  of  500  or  600  barrels.  That  is  what  we  generally  under- 
stand. Some  used  to  get  three  trips.  I  have  known  some  to  get  three 
trips. 

Q.  On  that  three-trip  question,  what  proportion  would  make  three 
trips  ! — A.  I  venture  to  say  one-fourth  of  the  fleet  They  would  bring 
in  two  trips  to  the  strait  and  ship  them  in  coasters  or  land  them  there, 
and  the  third  trip  they  would  take  on  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  to  save  the  time  of  going  home  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Well,  this  present  year  have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  fleet 
passing  through  the  Gut  of  Oausof — A.  I  have  taken  notice.  I  have 
not  been  interested  in  it.  I  did  not  take  as  much  notice  as  if  I  had 
known 

Q.  That  we  were  going  to  call  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  hear  the  Ameri- 
can captains.  A  great  many  of  them  call  at  my  place  at  our  harbor, 
and  I  have  a  way  of  seeing  them.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
of  them.  They  do  not  find  any  fish  on  their  own  shore  this  year.  We 
find  a  great  many  of  these  seiners  come  down.  The  way  we  know  them 
to  be  seiners  is  that  they  tow  their  seines. 

Q.  Have  they  more  boats  than  usual  t — A.  Yes.    I  was  speaking  to 
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one  captain  there,  seeing  that  he  had  a  great  namber  of  dories,  and  I 
asked  what  he  was  doing  with  them.  He  said  that  they  foand  that  the 
mackerel  was  close  inshore ;  tlyit  they  could  not  get  in  for  them  with 
the  vessel,  and  were  going  to  use  dories. 

Q.  They  find  them  so  close  in  that  they  take  dories  to  enable  them 
to  catch  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  the  fleet  pass  through  the  gut  that  go  to  the  bay  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  they  go! — A.  Some  of  them  go  around  Scatari,  and  up  off 
Flint  Island.  They  have  very  fine  fishing  along  that  coast  off  Cape 
Smoky  and  Aspy  Bay.    Aspy  Bay  is  rather  a  fine  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  gut  at  all  ? — A.  No.  If 
they  are  going  to  Magdalen  Islands  or  anywhere  there  they  often  go 
this  way  (pointing  on  the  map  to  course  outside  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton). 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  number  go  that  way  t — A.  Tesj  some  go  to 
Sydney. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  a  portion  that  go  through  the  gut  t — A.  Yes.  In 
clear  weather  they  find  the  Strait  of  Canso  very  handy  to  go  through, 
but  if  it  is  not  clear  weather  they  go  round,  many  of  them.  I  have 
known  several  captains  tell  me,  when  they  were  coming  home  through 
the  gut,  that  they  had  gone  around  outside. 

Q.  It  depends  upon  the  weather  to  a  large  extent  t — A.  Yes.  If  a 
man  does  not  want  any  fitting  out,  instead  of,  perhaps,  having  to  beat 
up  the  strait,  he  might  run  down  the  eastern  shore  of  Gape  Breton  and 
be  on  the  fishing  grounds  at  once. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  living  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  Port 
Hawkesbury;  is  there  bait  caught  there  t  Is  that  a  good  harbor  for 
catching  squid  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  into  it  now  for  a  few  years 
back.  It  is  only  lately  that  they  have  found  those  squid  there — two  or 
three  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  that  bait  for  ! — A.  For  trawling  on  the  banks. 

Q.  For  cod?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  been  there  catching  these  squid  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Numbers  of  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  with  your  own  eyes  ! — A.  This  year  ! 
I  suppose  15  or  20  sail ;  last  year  about  25  or  30  sail ;  and  partly  the 
year  before.  They  come  in  and  anchor,  and  put  two  men  in  a  dory,  and 
scatter  over  the  harbor.  They  are  at  it  night  and  day.  In  the  night 
they  have  a  lantern,  and  the  squid  come  around  and  are  caught  In 
two  or  three  days  they  have  got  their  bait,  and  away  they  go  to  the 
Banks. 

Q.  Where  do  the  trawlers  get  their  bait,  all  of  them! — A.  The  whole 
of  them  !  Well,  they  get  their  bait  on  all  parts  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore;  that  is,  when  they  can't  get  squid  on  the  banks.  There  is  only 
a  certain  season  on  the  Grand  Bank  that  the  squid  are  there.  When 
it  is  there  they  get  it  there,  but  when  they  cannot  they  come  inshore 
and  get  it.  They  either  buy  herring  or  mackerel,  or  they  catch  squid. 
Whatever  they  can  get  by  catching  or  buying  they  put  in  ice  and  then 
go  back. 

Q.  Why  cannot  they  prosecute  the  bank  fishery  without  this! — A. 
Well,  the  fish  won't  bite  without  something. 

Q.  Cannot  they  bring  these  from  their  own  country! — A.  Yes;  that 
is  all  very  true.  It  may  be  that  the  first  trip,  when  they  went  from 
home,  they  had  bait ;  but  that  will  last  for  only  one  or  two  baitings. 
44  P 
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And  if  they  cannot  j^et  bait  on  the  Bank  then  they  have  to  haal  up  their 
anchor  and  get  it  inshore. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  necessary  for  them  then  to  buy  bait  from  you  1 — A. 
Well,  the  salt  bait  will  not  catch  the  fish  while  there  is  other  bait  there. 

Q.  For  trawling  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  fresh  fishf — ^A. 
Yes;  if  it  was  not  necessary  they  would  not  come. 

Q.  And  besides  the  bait  they  must  have  ice  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  large  numbers  get  it! — A.  Yes;  a  good  many  go  into  New- 
foundland shore  and  get  herring.  The  rest  come  to  our  shore ;  the 
nearest  place  they  can  get. 

Q.  Without  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  cod  fishery  at  all  t — A.  Not 
to  any  success. 

Q.  l^ow,  as  to  the  American  coast-fishing;  have  you  ever  known 
of  any  British  vessels  going  there  to  oatch  mackerel  t — A.  I  heard  tell 
of  one. 

Q.  We  have  been  chasing  that  one  now  for  a  long  time.  Can  you  give 
us  the  name  of  her! — A.  No  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  could  t— A.  I  think  she  is  like  the 
*'  Flying  Dutchman.'' 

Q.  Would  you  yourself  like  to  invest  money  fitting  out  for  that  fish- 
ery ? — A.  I  would  have  no  chance. 

Q.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  about  it  at  allt — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  not  feasible  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  3  miles 
of  the  coast,  could  they  make  any  fist  of  fishing  in  the  gulf  t — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  continue  it. 

Q.  Just  give  us  your  candid  opinion. — A.  My  candid  opinion  would 
be  that  they  would  not  send  vessels  for  more  than  one  or  two  years  be- 
fore they  would  give  it  up  altogether. 

Q.  It  would  not  pay  then  ! — A.  It  would  not  pay.  They  want  all  the 
privileges  they  can  get  before  it  pays. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  American  owners  of  these  vessels  w^ould  send 
them  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  failure. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  upon  the  American  coast  t — 
A.  Yes  5  I  was  a  few  years  fishing  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  it  is  true,  then,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  American 
coast,  from  Barnstable,  Provincetown,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Boston, 
and  from  there  down  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  are  a  great  many  boats 
engaged  in  the  day  and  night  fishing  for  mackerel  and  other  fish  f — ^A. 
That  is  called  the  inside  fleet.    Yes. 

Q.  That  is  difi'erent  from  the  vessels  that  do  the  outside  fishing  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  inside  fleet  very  large  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance  f — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  Province- 
town. 

Q.  Take  Gloucester.  When  there  is  mackerel  close  inshore,  have  you 
not  seen  them  by  hundreds  t — ^A.  Sail-boats f    Yes,  I  have  seen  them. 

Q,  By  hundreds  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  are  those  boats  that  do  this  day  fishing  t  They  are 
boats  mostly,  are  they  not ! — A.  They  are  from  20  to  30  tons.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  large  ones. 

Q.  Then  there  are  those  that  fit  out  to  be  gone  some  length  of  time, 
and  engage  in  deep-sea  fishing  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  craft  did  you  go  in  f — A.  I  went  aboard  a  vessel 
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always.  I  went  Id  a  vessel  and  went  to  George's  Banks.  We  went  for 
codfish  in  tbe  spring  and  mackerel  in  the  samnier. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  fishing  for  mackerel  in  November  t — A.  We 
fished  on  Middle  Bank.  That  is  between  the  two  capes,  is  it  not  T 
Bather  nearer  Gape  Cod,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  off  Gape  God  yoa  have  fished  t — A.  Yes;  I  conld  get  no  kind 
of  mackerel  in  November.    We  never  fished  aboat  Ghatham. 

Q.  Well,  on  Middle  Bank  and  inside  Cape  God,  the  mackerel  yon  got 
there  were  very  good,  were  they  not  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  fat  and  large  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  gave  up  fishing ;  that  is,  as  counsel  said,  as  a 
practical  fisherman  t — A.  Well,  in  1851. 

Q.  You  have  been  trading,  then,  26  years  f — A.  I  went  trading  and 
then  coasting.    Now  I  am  a  hotel  keeper. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  trading  !— A.  1  was  from  '61  to  '57,  about  6 
years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trading  was  it  f — A.  I  would  buy  fish  and  sell 
goods. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  baitt — A.  No;  I  bought  fish  salted  in  barrels.  If  I 
bought  the  fish  fresh  I  salted  them.    I  would  also  buy  them  salt. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  send  your  fish  for  sale  t — A.  Generally  to  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  codfish  ! — A.  I  did  not  do  anything  with  cod. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  American  bait  and  sell  it  again  to  your  own  peo- 
ple!— A.  No.  Those  fishermen  I  traded  with  were  fishing  with  nets 
along  the  coast.    They  were  seiners. 

Q.  The  Americans  did  not  come  in  there  at  that  time  to  refit  t — A. 
Yes ;  but  I  was  not  in  that  business.    1  went  in  my  vessel. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  you  were  in  business,  they  used  to  refit  there  t 
— A.  They  refitted  in  Port  Mulgrave.  1  did  not  do  any  of  that  business. 
I  saw  it  going  on. 

Q.  They  used  to  land  their  cargoes  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  wonld  buy  their  barrels  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  buy  their  bait  sometimes  ! — A.  They  would  buy  bait. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  fishing  in  vessels  off  the  coast  here.  I  do  not 
mean  in  boats,  but  vessels  off  your  own  coast.  I  suppose  the  habits 
and  modes  of  fishing  in  British  and  American  vessels  are  the  same  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  catch  where  an  American  vessel  was 
catching! — A.  No;  we  learned  that  trick  from  them. 

Q.  But  you  improved  on  it! — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fair  trade, 
though. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  about  the  boats  that  were  out !  You  did  not  feel 
bound  to  keep  away  from  a  good  mackerel  catch  because  American 
boats  were  catching  there  ! — A.  I  would  divide  the  school  with  them. 

Q.  And  with  an  offshore  wind  you  would  heave  to! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  little  danger  of  drifting  down  upon  them  ! — A.  We 
conld  always  manage  that. 

Q.  They  could  manage  it  too  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  they  could  haul  up  the 
killock,  or  pay  out  more. 

Q.  There  is  no  grievance  about  that,  is  there  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  Port  Hawkesbury  now  has  squid,  has  it ! — A.  Yes ;  it  comes 
off  there  in  the  spring. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  squid  last  there — how  many  weeks  ! — A.  It 
Tvill  come  in  maybe  a  week,  and  go  out  again,  and  be  away,  and  per- 
haps the  same  or  another  school  will  come  in  again  in  a  week's  time.    I 
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have  seen  them  go  ashore,  and  I  don't  believe  the  fishermen  ever  knew 
they  were  there  until  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  season  are  the  squid  to  be  had  f — A.  In  July  off 
and  on  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  time  is  quite  unoertain.  You 
may  stay  a  week  inside  for  them,  and  go  away  without  them,  and  per- 
haps the  moment  you  are  gone  another  vessel  may  come  in  and  get 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage^  suppose  there  is  no  vessel  there  when  they 
come  in  1  Do  you  catch  and  keep  them  ? — A.  No ;  we  don't  bother  with 
them.  They  were  thinking  of  icing  them*— that  is,  of  catching  a  lot 
and  putting  them  in  ice  to  keep,  until  a  vessel  came  in  and  wanted 
them.    But  it  has  not  been  done  yet. 

Q.  When  the  fishermen  buy  them  they  buy  them  fresh  and  ice 
them  ? — A.  Generally  when  they  are  in  they  catch  them ;  they  have 
squid-jigs. 

Q.  Whenever  they  catch  them  they  put  them  in  icel — A.  Tes; 
they  have  a  place  for  the  bait,  and  they  break  up  the  ice  and  put  it  on 
them. 

No.  27. 

Michael  Wbayton,  of  Barrington,  Shelburne  County,  N.  S.,  ice  mer- 
chant, called  oil  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  at  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia! — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  close  to  Gape  Sable  t — A.  Yes,  westward  of  Cape 
Sable  8  or  10  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  have  lived  on  the  island 
where  I  reside  now  about  21  years.  I  used  formerly  to  live  at  a  place 
near  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  way  of  American  fishermen 
coming  in  for  bait  for  a  number  of  years  !^— A.  Yes,  I  have  been  dealing 
with  them  now  for  several  years. 

Q.  Well,  before  you  did  deal  with  tbem,  did  you  know  their  ways  of 
coming  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  came  there  occasionally  for  bait,  often, 
very  often ;  these  vessels  that  fish  on  our  coast  around  Cape  Sable 
Island,  off  LaHave  Bank,  and  along  there. 

Q.  They  are  cod-fishers,  are  they  not!— A.  Partly.  There  are  some 
halibut  catchers. 

Q.  They  catch  halibut  and  cod! — A.  Yes.  Fresh-halibut  fishers,  I 
mean. 

Q.  That  is  chiefiy  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  vessels,  engaged  in  that  fishery,  get 
bait! — A.  They  generally  take  enough  from  home  to  last  them  a  trip, 
but  if  it  spoils  or  if  it  runs  out  then  they  calculate  to  take  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.   They  generally  get  that  from  us. 

Q.  They  get  their  fresh  supply  where! — A.  On  our  Nova  Scotian 
shore.    They  frequently  call  in  at  my  place  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  as  well  as  bait  f — A.  Yes  5  they  very  often  get  ice. 
Last  year  I  supplied  them. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  sometimes  run  over  direct  from  Glouces- 
ter without  bait  and  get  the  fir^t  bait  here! — A.  Yes;  frequently.  I 
have  hail  them  come  directly  from  there  without  any.  Captain  Arroget, 
from  Gloucester,  came  over  last  year  without  any  at  all.  I  think  be 
came  for  the  whole  season's  bait.    He  then  went  to  George's  Bank.    I 
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think  I  have  heard  him  say  he  found  it  better  to  do  so.  He  did  that 
quicker  than  if  he  had  stopped  there  for  it.  He  was  fresh-halibut  fish- 
ing in  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  many  American  fishermen  come  in  the  course  of  the  season 
there  along  the  south  coast  f-— A.  Yes ;  they  are  coming  in  there  all  the 
time. 

Q..  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  generally  get f-r—Av  Mackerel  in  the 
Rpring  and  herring  in  the  summer.  They  come  there  as  soon  as  they 
hear  of  the  mackerel  being  taken. 

Q.  They  buy  the  early  mackerel  for  bait  for  cod-fish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  preserve  that  bait  in  ice  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  salt  bait  answer  for  cod-fishing  at  all  t — A.  O,  no ;  fresh  bait 
is  always  used  now. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  there  are  Americans  using  salt  bait  at  all  for 
cod  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  its  being  used  at  all  now. 

Q.  Do  they  get  squid  in  your  neighborhood  for  bait  t — A.  Not  often. 

Q.  It  is  only  mackerel  and  herring  they  get  t — A.  That  is  the  chief 
bait  they  get. 

Q.  What  time  do  the  mackerel  come  in  T — A.  About  the  15th  of  May. 
We  get  large  mackerel  then ;  it  is  poor,  however. 

Q.  They  are  poorer  then,  and  you  sell  them  for  bait  to  the  Ameri- 
cans?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  come  in  themselves  and  fish  for  bait  t — A.  They 
only  buy.  I  don't  know  of  their  catching  any ;  they  don't  think  it 
would  be  worth  their  while.  They  would  lose  time,  I  suppose.  I  have 
heard  them  say  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  catch  it,  and  that  they 
would  sooner  come  in  and  buy  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  American  vessels  that  come  in 
ihere  for  bait  f — A.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons. 

Q.  How  much  bait  does  a  fifty  ton  vessel  generally  require  ? — A.  They 
take  from  10  to  15,  20,  or  50  barrels  for  bait  I  think  some  take  over 
50.    It  depends  npon  the  size. 

Q.  They  take  ice  also  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  use  ice  for  preserving  bait,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  under  your  notice  on  any  occasion  that  they 
threw  over  the  bait  that  they  had  themselves  caught  on  their  own  coast 
and  bought  fresh  bait  ? — A.  Yes ;  their  bait  very  often  spoils  when  they 
are  a  little  while  out.  They  lose  it ;  it  sours  and  is  no  good.  £  have 
known  one  vessel  come  into  my  wharf  once;  I  think  she  threw  over  17 
or  18  barrels  of  bait  alongside  the  wharf  and  took  a  fresh  supply  of  her- 
ring-bait and  ice.    That  was  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Had  she  been  fishing  t — A.  I  understood  that  she  had  not  been 
more  than  eight  days  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  bait  was  destroyed  t  What  was  the 
tronble  f — A*  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause,  but  it  soured  on  them 
and  was  no  good. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bait  as  good  as  that  got  on  the  Nova  Scotian  shores  ? — 
A.  No ;  it  won't  catch  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  fish  that  our  herring- 
bait  catches.    They  all  admit  it  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  take  with  them  generally  ! — A.  Generally  the 
porgy. 

Q.  It  does  not  answer  for  cod- fishing? — A.  It  is  not  so  good. 

Q.  These  porgies  do  not  keep  fresh  any  length  of  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  a  very  fat  fish,  are  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  f  They  do  not  keep  any  time  in  the  ice,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience  t — A.  No }  not  long.    They  admit  that  the  her- 
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ring  they  get  along  the  Nova  Scotian  shore  is  the  best  bait  They  found 
that  out  lately. 

Q.  Can  they  get  any  herring  on  their  own  coast! — A.  Well,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  anless  they  get  it  at  Matinicus,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Sometimes  they  go  up  there  and  get  some,  and  aometimes  they  go  to 
Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  say  they  get  ice  from  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  they  got  considerable  ice  from  yon ;  that  is,  not  only 
from  you  personally,  but  along  the  coast  f — A.  Tes;  they  did.  Every 
one  of  them  got  a  good  deal  more  last  year  than  this ;  that  is  on  account 
of  a  great  ice-house  being  established  there  at  Gloucester.  The  ice 
company  have  contracted  with  the  merchants  at  Gloucester  to  take  ice 
for  ten  years,  at  $2.50  per  ton.  The  merchants  are  bound  to  take  it. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  outsiders  again  that  do  not  take  it  from 
Gloucester,  and  they  take  it  from  me. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  bound  to  take  the  ice  from  this  company;  but 
do  they  take  enough  to  complete  their  tripf — A.  They  most  frequently 
run  out. 

Q.  But  then  cannot  they  go  back  to  this  company  in  Gloucester! — A. 
Well,  it  is  much  nearer  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  take  time  to  go  back! — A.  No;  they 
get  it  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  is,  that  this  company  only  compel  them  to  take  their 
first  supply  of  ice! — A.  Yes ;  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  first  supply, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  that  don't  take  any  more  than  they  are 
obliged  to  even  at  that. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  outside  of  that  arrangement  altogether  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  those  that  are  obliged  to  take  it  only  get  the  first  supply,  and 
come  to  our  coast  for  subsequent  supplies! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  expired,  in  1866,  down  to  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty,  in  1871,  did  they  come  in  surreptitiously  at  all  and  get 
ice  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast ! — A.  Well,  they  used  to ;  yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  cutters  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in. 

Q.  Tbey  would  run  the  risk  in  order  to  get  their  bait ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  1871,  there  being  no  trouble,  do  they  come  in  great  num- 
bers ! — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  come  in  whenever  they  could.  I  used  to 
sell  ice  to  them  whenever  I  could. 

Q.  Before  this  Treaty  of  Washington  ! — A.  Yes,  even  when  the  cut- 
ters were  in  the  harbor  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  They  would  run  the  risk  even  then  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  themselves  about  that  privilege  of  getting  ice 
and  bait!  Could  they  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  without  it! — A.  1  don't 
think  they  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Well,  no  man  carries  on  an  unsuccessful  business  if  he  can  help 
it. — A.  Well,  they  might  carry  on  the  business,  but  if  you  excluded  them 
from  coming  in  to  our  shores  they  would  have  to  get  it  somewhere  else, 
and  I  don't  know  any  other  place  to  get  it  unless  they  would  go  home. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  that ! — A.  Well,  you 
can  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fishery 
without  coming  to  the  British  coast  for  ice  and  bait ! — A.  1  do  not  think 
they  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  American  shipowners  and  ship-masters, 
those  with  whom  you  dealt ! — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  contrary  opinion  ! — A.  No.    I  know  from  ex- 
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perience  that  they  conid  not  do  so.  They  have  taken  as  much  as  two  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  three  baitings.  I  can  show  you  drafts  for  two 
baitings  in  the  same  trip. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! — A.  They  will  get  ice  and  bait  to  last 
for  a  certain  time.  Perhaps  they  will  not  make  up  their  trip,  and  will 
come  in  for  another  supply.  I  mean  that  they  will  get  two  baitings  for 
the  same  trip  from  home.  They  will  come  in  perhaps  two  or  three 
times. 

Q.  How  many  trips  will  they  make  from  Gloucester  f — A.  They  gen- 
erally make  a  trip  in  3  or  4  weeks.  I  have  known  a  vessel  go  to  New- 
foundland and  get  a  full  load  of  halibut,  100,000  or  over,  and  come  in 
along  the  shore  to  my  place.  They  have  gone  even  to  Seal  Islands  and 
back,  and  taken  ice  from  me  to  cover  their  halibut,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  good  order  to  go  in  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  from  your  own  experience,  that  they  could  not 
prosecute  these  fisheries  without  the  privilege  of  getting  ice  and  bait, 
and  they  admit  it  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  supplyihg  bait  and  ice  for  7  years. 
Can  they  get  from  your  neighborhood  the  other  supi)lies  that  they  need  t 
— A.  No }  they  do  not  require  many  other  supplies. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  where  they  could  buy  provisions  and  things  of 
that  sort ! — A.  There  are  places,  but  they  are  generally  provided  them- 
selves.   Bait  and  ice  are  what  they  want  chiefly. 

Q.  You  sell  them  what  bait  they  require? — A.  Well,  if  we  haven't  it 
at  our  harbor,  we  are  generally  in  communication  with  other  harbors, 
and  if  they  haven't  the  money  I  have  given  them  cash  to  buy  bait,  and 
sent  them  to  other  harbors  to  get  it. 

Q.  Then  either  from  your  establishment  or  in  your  neighborhood  they 
can  get  all  the  bait  they  need  for  the  summer,  can  they  ! — A.  Yes,  un- 
less there  happens  to  be  a  total  failure. 

Q.  Well,  usually  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  you  sell  them  ! — A.  We  sell  them  mackerel  bait 
in  the  spring,  during  the  mackerel  season,  while  the  mackerel  last. 
They  don't  last  a  long  time,  only  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  last  of 
June.    Then  the  herring  strike  in. 

Q.  Oan  they  get  along  with  mackerel  and  herring  all  through  the  cod- 
flshing  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  along  without  squids  ! — A.  They  don't  require 
them.  They  sometimes  fall  in  with  squids  to  the  eastward.  They  catch 
the  squid. 

Q.  Well,  they  can  get  along  with  herring  and  mackerel  without  any 
squid  and  caplin  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  happened  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Newfoundland, 
they  could  get  along  just  as  well  by  coming  to  Nova  Scotia  ! — A.  Yes ; 
they  could  get  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  that  the  cod-fishermen  cannot  be  supplied  with 
here  in  Nova  Scotia  without  going  to  Newfoundland,  is  there  t  They 
don't  have  to  go  to  Newfoundland  to  get  anything  that  they  cannot  get 
on  your  coast!— A.  Well,  they  can;  if  they  are  bound  to  Newfoundland 
they  sometimes  prefer  taking  their  bait  down  there;  but  it  is  so  uncer- 
tain— the  bait  being  found  sometimes  in  one  harbor  and  not  in  the  next — 
that  they  will  take  it  here  in  case  they  can't  get  it  afterwards. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business  for  some  years  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  advertised  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  hope  the  business  is  profitable! — A,  Well,  it  is. 

Q.  You  get  along  pretty  well ! — A..  Yes,  until  this  year.  That  big 
ice-house  has  knocked  me  up  a  little. 

Q.  You  own  an  icehouse f — A.  Yes,  and  the  island  it  is  on. 

Q.  I  rather  think  yon  are  near  enough  here  to  get  your  share  of  this 
business  with  the  Gloucester  ice-house  f — A.  Well,  I  try.  They  oiier 
their  ice  for  $2.50  a  ton,  and  I  offer  mine  for  $1.50.  It  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  I  do  not  get  a  share. 

Q.  You  advertise  in  the  Gloucester  papers  ! — A.  Yes  ;  I  put  it  in  a 
paper  there. 

Q.  (Beads  from  witness' advertisement)  Thisisyonradvertisememt — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  That  advertisement  shows  how  thoroughly  you  can  supply  those 
fishermen  t — A.  I  do  not  supply  them  all ;  not  one-quarter  of  them.  I 
wish  I  could  supply  them  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whehther  the  cod  fishery  in  Newfoundland  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  going  there  for  bait.  I  suppose  yon  don't 
know  the  extent  of  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Banks  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  at  random  when  yon  say  that  they  could  carry 
on  all  the  cod  fishery  there. — A.  I  do  not  know  about  Newfoundland. 
I  only  know  they  sometimes  get  bait  from  us.  And  sometimes  they 
store  it  at  Can  so. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery  could 
be  carried  on  without  squid  or  caplin  !  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, say  that  t — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  cannot 
certify  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  You  know  that  some  American  vessels  fish  for  cod  without  going 
near  Newfoundland  for  bait! — A.  Yes ;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  a  nnmber  yon  say  that  get  their  bait  and  go  to  George's 
for  cod  fish  f — A.  Yes ;  they  take  their  ice  from  here  and  go  right  back 
to  the  George's. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  Where  are  the  George's  t— A.  They  are  on  the  American  coast 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  They  are  farther  oflf  than  the  Newfoundland  Bank  t — A.  No ;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  distance.    They  are  not  more  than  90  or  100  miles. 
Q.  How  far  is  it  from  yon  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks  t — A.  It  is  a 
long  way  oflf. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  These  American  vessels  that  go  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, the  Grand  Bank  ftarticularly,  they  would  not  come  to  you  for  bait  T 
That  would  be  out  of  their  course? — A.  No;  they  would  not  come  un- 
less it  was  that  they  could  not  get  it  there.  They  prefer  taking  it  down 
there.  I  have  heard  them  say  they  would  take  it  down  there  as  it  would 
not  spoil. 

Q.  You  say  that  several  vessels  have  come  to  you  to  get  ice  and  gone 
off  to  George's  to  fish  t — A.  Yes. 
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Na28. 

Daniel  Stuart,  of  Halifax  City,  hotel-keeper,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  the  hotel  yon  keep  f — Answer.  The 
Mansion  House. 

Q.  You  were  a  master  mariner  for  some  years! — A.  Twenty-three 
years. 

Q.  And  you  also  were  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  years  t— A.  In  1861, 1862,  and  1863. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  they  t — A.  The  Julia  Ann,  from  Portland,  in 
1861 ;  the  W.  H.  Eogers,  from  Portland,  in  1862,  and  the  Northwester, 
of  Gloucester,  in  1863. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  vessels,  or  any  other  years,  that  you  were 
engaged  in  fishingf — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  in  the  first  year,  1861  f — A.  Under  Gape 
George  and  along  that  shore. 

Q.  At  Margaree,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  fishing  there  ! — A.  Five  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  maekerel  did  you  catch  t — A.  Five  hundred 
and  fifteen. 

Q.  In  the  next  year,  1862,  how  long  were  you  fishing! — A.  Seven 
weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  tonnage  of  the  first  vessel  you  were  fishing 
in  was  ! — A.  I  could  not  rightly  say. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare  that  you  got ! — A.  Yes ;  she  was  under  one 
hundred  tons,  I  should  judge,  considerably. 

Q.  You  got  a  full  fare  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  went  home  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  only  one  trip  that  year  ! — A.  iTes. 

Q.  The  next  year  how  long  were  you  out ! — A. -Seven  weeks. 

Q.  What  fare  did  you  get! — A.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  barrels. 

Q.  Was  that  a  full  fare! — A.  It  was  not,  but  we  went  home  with 
that. 

Q.  You  just  made  one  trip! — ^A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  fall  trip.  Next  year 
we  were  out  in  tbe  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out ! — A.  I  was  pretty  near  four  weeks  in  the 
▼essel.    I  left  her  in  Oanso.    We  had  220  barrels  when  I  left  her. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  where  you  caught  those  fish! — A.  We 
caught  in  three  days  227  barrels  on  Cape  G^rge,  close  in  among  the 
fishing  boats. 

Q.  In  the  last  vessel,  the  Northwester,  where  did  you  catch! — A.  We 
caught  off  shore  altogether. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  did  you  catch  ! — A.  About  7  or  8  miles. 

Q.  What  vessel  are  you  speaking  of! — A.  The  Northwester. 

Q.  Now  the  other  vessel ! — A.  The  other  vessel,  we  fished  inshore 
altogether;  at  Cape  George,  Port  Hood,  and  Margaree. 

Q.  Do  you  say  altogether! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  fish  were  caught  inshore! — A.  The  whole  of 
them.    The  whole  of  that  season's  fish. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  fishing,  did  you  see  other  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Every  day  we  saw  more  or  less,  10, 15,  or  20 
sail  all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  they  catch  their  fish  ! — A.  Close  to  us. 
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Q.  All  together!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  altogether  withm  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore T — A.  Aboat  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  from 
that  to  a  mile. 

Q.  I  presume  yoa  were  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  men  f— 
A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  You  conversed  with  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  those  vessels  come  into  the  bay  to  fish  if  excluded 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  f — ^A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — ^A.  Because  they  don't  get  any  fish  worth  while  off 
shore.    They  have  to  come  inshore  to  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  whole  of  your  experience  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  29. 

August  22, 1877. 

The  Conference  met. 

JA3IES  McLean,  merchant,  Letite,  parish  of  St.  George,  Charlotte 
County,  New  Brunswick,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  T — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parish  do  you  live  f — A.  In  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business? — A.  I  trade  in  fish. 

Q.  You  live  close  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  ! — A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  harbors  at  that  part  of  the  coast:  in  which 
harbor  do  you  carry  on  business  t — A.  We  have  a  store  at  Letite  and 
another  at  Black  Bay. 

Q.  Both  of  which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  t— A.  About  17 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  fishery  carried  ou  there!— A.  Oar  chief  fishery 
is  herring. 

Q.  You  are  acquinted  with  the  fishery  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  f — ^A. 
Yes;  very  well. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  main-land  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Among  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast  are  Campobello,  Deer 
Island,  and  some  minor  islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Deer  Island  and  the  smaller  islands  immediately  around  it  are 
known  as  the  parish  of  West  Isles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  separate  parish  by  itself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  is  Grand  Manan  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  within  the  limits  of  Charlotte  County  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  all  British  islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  how  the  herring  fishery  has 
been  conducted  f  Take  the  last  ten  years  if  you  like. — A.  Our  chief  fish- 
ing commences  some  time  in  November,  and  extends  during  the  winter, 
in  fact  along  the  spring,  till  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  last  ten  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  herring  disposed  of! — A.  They  are  disposed  of  in  a 
frozen  state ;  they  are  caught  and  frozen  and  sold  to  the  people  who 
come  to  buy  them  in  vessels ;  some  are  taken  to  Eastport,  barreled  up, 
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and  shipped  to  BostoD  in  a  frozen  state ;  they  are  also  disposed  of  in 
our  markets,  at  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John,  and  are  sent  throaghont  the 
Dominion. 

Q.  Do  yon  pnt  np  in  salt  any  herring  f — A.  Yes ;  we  salt  some ;  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  cold,  freezing,  we  salt  them. 

Q.  What  other  fish  do  you  take  besides  herring  t — ^A.  Cod,  haddock^ 
hake,  and  pollock. 

Q.  Take  the  herring;  are  they  all  caught  inshore  f — A.  The  herring 
are  all  caught  inshore, 

Q.  What  about  the  other  fish  f — ^A.  The  other  fish  are  chiefly  taken 
inshore,  except  codfish,  some  of  which  are  caught  outside  of  three 
miles. 

Q.  This  applies  to  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock  f — A.  About  all  are 
caught  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore  f — A.  I  mean  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore. 

Q.  Are  they  caught  very  near  shore  as  a  rulef — A.  Sometimes  very 
near. 

Q.  On  the  main-land,  take  from  Leprean  to  Letite,  how  many  vessels 
and  boats  are  employed  by  British  subjects  ?— A.  From  Lepreau  to  Letite 
I  should  think  there  are  between  50  and  60  vessels. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  boat  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  T — A.  I  should  think  there  would 
be  irom  150  to  200  boats. 

Q.  That  is  from  Lepreau  to  Letite! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance! — A.  About  21  miles.  I  think  there  are  150 
boats  at  least. 

Q.  Take  the  two  harbors  in  which  you  carry  on  business — Letite  and 
Black  Bay — what  will  be  the  number  of  boats  in  those  harbors  alone! — 
A.  About  70  boats. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done  as  you  go  in  the  direction 
of  Saint  John ;  take  Beaver  Harbor ;  how  many  boats  are  there  at  that 
harbor  ! — A.  A  large  number. 

Q.  It  is  an  excellent  fishing  ground !— A.  It  is  a  splendid  fishing 
ground. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  at  Beaver  Harbor  as  at  Letite  and  Black  Bay  f 
— A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Then  how  many  boats  are  there  at  Lepreau  ! — A.  Not  a  large  num- 
ber there. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  at  Maces  Bay  ! — A.  A  few  boats  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  place  called  Deadman's  Cove  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  good  fishing  place  ! — A.  Yes;  a  few  boats  are  owned 
there.    There  is  also  Black's  Harbor. 

Q.  Will  not  the  number  of  boats  at  each  of  these  places  added  together 
^ve  more  than  150! — A.  I  give  you  the  number  at  150 ;  I  dare  say  there 
are  more.  I  don't  want  to  overdraw  it;  I  want  it  to  be  under  the  num- 
ber. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  are  70  between  Letite  and  Black  Bay  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  equally  sure  there  are  as  many  in  Beaver  Harbor! — A. 
Yes ;  I  think  nearly  as  many. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  only  10  additional  boats  as  far  up  as  Le- 
preau ! — A.  It  may  be  200;  it  will  be  fully  up  to  150,  quite  likely  200. 

Q.  You  can  speak  positively  as  to  150,  and  there  are  quite  likely  to 
be  200  boats! — A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  swearing  to  150. 

Q.  Take  the  vessels;  how  many  men  will  be  employed  on  each  vessel 
on  an  average  ! — A.  The  vessels  are  of  dififerent  tonnage.    Some  may 
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have  a.s  many  as  from  6  and  8  to  10  men.  Our  vessels  for  herring  fish- 
ing are  of  small  size. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  the  boats  employ! — A.  There  are  generally  two 
men  in  each  boat. 

Q.  I  presume  these  vessels  are  nsed  for  herring  fishing  only  in  the 
winter  season  ? — A.  For  the  herring  fishing  in  the  winter  season.  When 
the  herring  is  right  inshore,  the  natives  along  the  shore  use  boats. 
When  the  herring  move  off,  if  they  have  not  vessels,  they  cannot  fol- 
low the  fish.  They  have  to  go  in  vessels  to  follow  the  herring,  perhaps 
ten  miles  along  the  shore  to  another  harbor. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  1871,  how  did  you  deal  with 
the  fish  f  Did  the  Americans  come  in  as  much  after  the  abrogration  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  before  they  commenced  under  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty! — A.  Not  catching  herrings. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  after  1871 !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commission  how  you  dealt  with  the  herring  before  1871 ! 
— A.  We  dealt  with  them  as  we  do  now.  The  Americans  came  down 
and  bought  them ;  if  not,  we  loaded  a  vessel  ourselves  and  shipped 
them  frozen  to  New  Yorlc. 

Q.  There  was  no  duty  imposed! — A.  We  never  had  a  duty  charged 
on  frozen  herring  and  fresh  fish. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  on  salted  herringbefore  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty! — A.  Half  a  cent  a  pound  right  through  or  $L  per  bar- 
rel, and  50  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  duty,  you  shipped  largely  to  the  United 
States  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  us,  duty  or  no  duty. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  you  get  as  high  or  higher  prices 
as  now  for  your  dried  fish  ! — A.  We  got  higher  prices  than  now,  a  good 
deal  higher  than  we  are  getting  this  season. 

Q.  You  made  more  money  after  paying  the  duty  than  you  do  now! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  Americans  have  come  down  and 
fished  a  great  deal! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fishing  grounds  in  your  locality  entirely  in  British  waters! 
— A.  Our  herring  fishery  is  altogether  in  British  waters — ^all  that  I  know 
of;  I  don't  know  of  any  in  American  waters. 

Q.  It  is  altogether  within  the  three-mile  limit ! — A.  Altogether.  I 
don't  know  of  any  beyond  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  not  within 
our  locality. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Americans  fish  anywhere  for  herring  except  on 
the  coast! — A.  I  don't  think  so;  not  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other  fish,  except  cod,  which  is  caught 
outside! — A.  A  great  many  of  the  cod  are  caught  inside  and  a  great 
many  outside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  You  put  the  cod  as  being  chiefly  caught  outside  the  limits! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  all  inshore  fish  ! — A.  I  should 
say  chiefly  inshore  with  us. 

Q.  Yon  own  fishing- vessels  yourself! — A.  Yes;  and  supply  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  for  cod,  pollack,  and  haddock  as  well  as  herring! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  catch  is  made — that  it  is  all  inshore  ! — A. 
Principally.  I  don't  go  in  my  own  vessels,  but  I  know  from  the  state- 
ments of  my  captains.  I  keep  the  run  of  them  and  know  where  they 
are. 
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Q.  LeariDg  oat  cod,  are  the  other  fish  yon  have  mentioned  canpfht  in- 
Rliore  or  offshore? — A.  Our  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  all  inshore 
fish. 

Q.  Ton  speak  from  yoa  own  experience  as  a  vessel-owner! — A.  Yesj 
from  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Can  yon  see  them  fishing  from  land  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  all  fish  within  the  three  miles! — A.  I  shonld  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  donbt  abont  it ! — A.  I  have  not  much  doubt  about 
it.    They  may  go  a  little  outside ;  but  we  call  those  all  inshore  fish. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  the  number  of  British  vessels  and  boats  in  your 
locality ;  what  is  about  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  come  there 
annually  since  the  treaty! — A.  Do  yon  take  the  county  of  Charlotte! 

Q.  Take  the  mainland. — A.  In  the  wint4*r-time  we  are  outnumbered. 

Q.  Howmany  fish  in  the  winter-time! — A.  In  the  herring  fishing  on  our 
coast  in  winter  there  are  from  100  to  125  American  vessels  fishing,  small 
and  large. 

Q.  Thftt  is,  from  Lepreau  to  Letite! — A.  Yes;  off  Beaver  Harbor, 
Black's  Harbor,  Black  Bay,  and  Lepreau. 

Q.  What  size  are  the  vessels  ! — A.  They  range  from  10  up  to  probably 
40  or  50  tons. 

Q.  For  what  are  they  fishing  ! — A.  For  herring  chiefly;  a  few  fish  for 
haddock. 

Q.  Do  those  who  fish  for  haddock  fish  for  herring  as  well ! — ^A.  llTo; 
they  are  generally  separate. 

Q.  How  many  come  down  for  haddock  fishing  ! — A.  Not  many  come 
close  to  our  shore  for  haddock.  I  know  of  one  or  two  personally  ;  there 
may  be  more. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  fleet  of  150  vessels  flsh  for  herring  ! — A.  Yes^ 
of  the  100  or  125  vessels. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  process  of  fishing,  what  the 
Americans  do  when  they  come  down  there  ! — A.  They  come  down  in 
their  vessels.  They  frequent  our  harbors  in  blustering  weather,  and  in 
fine  weather  they  go  out  in  the  morning  and  set  their  nets.  They  have 
anchors  to  their  nets  and  large  warps,  and  set  a  gang  of  nets,  two  or 
four  nets,  to  a  boat.  The  nets  are  all  allowed  to  remain  out  all  night 
and  taken  up  in  the  morning,  if  it  is  not  windy.  If  it  is  too  windy  the 
vessels  remain  in  harbor,  and  the  nets  have  to  remain  in  the  water  un- 
til there  is  a  chance  to  get  them  taken  in.  Tbe  vessels  do  not  take  up 
the  nets,  the  boats  are  sent  after  them,  and  in  blustery  weather  it  is 
not  a  very  nice  job.  The  herring  is  taken  on  board  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes,  if  there  is  a  large  catch,  the  men  take  the  herring  to  the 
beach  and  freeze  them ;  if  there  is  only  a  small  catch,  they  freeze  them 
on  deck,  but  they  cannot  freeze  the  flsh  so  well  on  deck  as  on  shore. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  they  land  the  flsh  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  scrape  away  the  snow  and  lay  the  herring  on  the  ground  ! — 
A.  Yes,  and  let  them  freeze.  In  the  morning  they  take  the  herring  and 
sell  them  ;  there  are  buyers  always  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  receive  tbe  herring  as  soon  as  frozen  are  dif- 
ferent vessels! — A.  Yes ;  they  are  outside  of  the  125  I  mentioned. 

Q.  These  are  American  vessels  which  are  in  the  harbors  with  buyers 
on  board  ! — A.  Chiefly  American  vessels, 

Q.  The  herring  are  taken  ashore  frozen  and  then  taken  in  small  boats 
to  vessels  outside,  and  sold  to  buyers  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  when  those  vessels  are  loaded  and  leave,  their 
places  are  supplied  by  others  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  that  way  aotil,  in  the  spring,  the 
fishing-vessels  go  away  empty  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  They  have  sold  the  fish  as  they  caught  them  !— A.  Yes ;  they  dis- 
pose of  the  herring  jast  in  the  same  way  as  onr  own  vessels.  Some  ves- 
sels sell  what  they  catch  during  the  winter,  and  then  catch  a  load,  or 
part  of  a  load,  go  home,  and  sell  them.    As  a  rule  they  go  home  empty. 

Q.  Is  a  catch  of  fish  a  cash  article! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cash  is  handed  over  to  the  seller  immediately  the  fish  is  de- 
livered. They  pay  so  much  cash  per  100 ;  what  do  they  pay  for  herring  t 
— A.  It  is  according  to  the  season  and  the  scarcity.  They  generally 
start  at  the  first  of  the  season  at  from  45  cents  to  50  cents,  and  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  they  go  down  to  45  cents,  40  cents,  35  cents, 
and  30  cents  per  100. 

Q.  Would  you  average  them  at  40  cents  all  round  ! — A.  They  would 
go  at  very  nearly  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Without  the  privilege  of  landing  and  patting  the  herring  out  to 
freeze,  the  American  fishermen  could  not  very  weU  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness?— A.  It  would  be  a  little  awkward. 

Q.  You  say  they  could  freeze  only  small  quantities  on  deck  t — A.  The 
herring  must  be  kept  separate  and  turned  over ;  they  cannot  freeze  very 
well  when  lying  6  or  8  inches  deep.  They  must  get  the  herring  thor- 
oughly frozen— just  like  ice. 

Q.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  freeze  them  in  that  way  on  deck 
unless  the  catch  is  very  small  t — A.  Unless  the  catch  is  very  small. 

Q.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  landf — A.  Yes;  with  large  quan- 
tities it  is  more  convenient  to  land. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  convenience  and  privilege  to  the  Americans 
to  be  allowed  to  do  sot — A.  I  should  think  so;  I  look  upon  it  as  such. 

Q.  The  Americans  themselves  consider  it  a  privilege  to  land  T— A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Obviously  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  f — A.  It  looks  that  way.  I 
know  that  all  our  fisherman  have  to  land  to  freeze  the  fish,  and  the 
Americans  follow  the  same  methods.  There  is  no  difference  between 
them  at  all ;  at  least  I  do  not  see  any  difference.  They  fish  in  the  har- 
bor just  in  common  with  our  own  men. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  there  it  was  the  rule,  I  think,  that  no 
nets  should  be  left  set  in  the  day-time  f — A.  That  is  our  law. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it  ? — A.  Yes.  The  reasons  for 
it  are  diverse.  When  a  great  many  fishermen  are  there,  if  they  leave 
their  nets  set  in  the  day-time  it  scares  the  herring  away.  There  will  be 
at  such  a  time  probably  20  or  30  tiers  of  nets,  and  if  they  are  left  in  the 
water  during  the  day,  this  frightens  the  fish  away. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  in  there  at  all,  I  understand  that  the 
nets  were  not  left  down  in  the  day-time? — A.  Yes;  the  reason  why  was, 
that  if  the  nets  (ire  so  left  set  it  scares  the  herring  out  of  the  harbor. 

Q.  Because  the  fish  can  see  the  nets  in  the  day-time  ? — A.  Yes.  They 
will  not  mesh  in  the  day  time,  but  they  will  during  the  night. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  themselves  in  the  nets  during  the  day  f — A. 
No ;  nor  on  moonlight  nights. 

Q.  The  night  is  the  proper  time  to  put  out  nets  to  catch  herring? — A. 
Yes ;  and  the  darker  the  night  the  better. 

Q.  In  fact,  the  regulations  were  such  that  the  fishermen  had  no  right 
to  keep  their  nets  down  in  the  day-time,  and  none  were  to  be  set  from 
sundown  on  Sunday  night  until  sunrise  on  Monday  morning  t — ^A.  I 
believe  that  such  was  the  case. 
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Q.  And  the  Americaus  have  come  in  and  changed  the  practice! — A. 
They  fish  every  day. 

Q.  They  keep  their  nets  down  all  day? — A.  Yes;  and  all  day  Sun- 
day. 

Q.  Do  they  take  their  nets  ap  on  Sunday  f — A.  Sometimes  they  do 
and  sometimes  they  do  not;  this  is  done  just  as  it  suits  themselves. 

Q.  They  fish  Sunday  and  Saturday  alike  f— A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
make  any  difiference. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  fishing  on  the  fish  ?— A.  It 
drives  the  herring  from  right  close  inshore  to  one  and  a  half  miles  and 
two  miles  off  shore— out  of  our  harbors  into  deeper  water. 

Q.  Has  the  American  system  of  fishing  been  destructive  to  these 
fisheries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain. — A.  For  one  thing,  they  set  rather  too  many  nets.  If 
there  is  a  large  school  of  fish,  they  set  so  many  nets  that  they  cannot 
take  proper  care  of  them  all;  and  if  net^  are  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  when  full,  they  sink  after  a  certain  time  to  the  bottom ;  and 
if  they  are  so  allowed  to  remain  for  24  to  48  hours  the  fish  become 
spoiled,  and  they  corrupt  the  bottom  of  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  When  they  sink  to  thebottom,  the  herring  and  nets  are  all  lost! — 
A.  Generally  this  is  the  case.  Sometimes  the  nets  are  recovered  after 
two  or  three  days  full  of  half-decomposed  herring.  The  nets  are  not 
spoiled,  but  the  herring  are,  and  the  bottom  is  corrupted.  The  herring 
die  a  short  time — a  few  minutes^after  being  caught  in  the  net. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  fishing-grounds  f— A.  They 
are  corrupted,  and  the  herring  shun  the  spot;  they  will  not  frequeut 
these  grounds  at  all,  but  keep  farther  out. 

Q.  Is  the  herring  spawing  ground  near  your  coast  f — A.  Herring  ap- 
pear to  spawn  all  the  year;  we  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  our  har- 
bors. 

Q.  I  believe  that  their  chief  spawning-time  extends  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September? — A.  It  extends  from  the 
15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  close  season  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  think  some  spawn  all  the  year  round? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  herring  spawn  in  the  winter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  the  herring  in  the  boats  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Showing  that  they  were  ready  to  spawn  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  the  fishermen  about  it,  and  one  man  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay 
told  me  that  after  a  net  was  sunk  for  ten  or  twelve  days  it  would  be  all 
covered  with  spawn.  I  could  rely  upon  this  person.  The  spawn  become 
attached  to  the  net  from  the  bottom.  At  the  time  we  were  trying  to 
have  St.  Andrew's  Bay  set  off  as  a  spawning  ground.  St.  Andrew's 
Bay  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  inner  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  ? — ^A.  I 
suppose  that  it  is. 

Q.  Was  not  that  at  one  time  a  great  herring  ground  ? — A.  It  was 
OD<^  a  splendid  fishing  ground. 

Q.  Since  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the 
Americans  have  fished  there,  what  has  become  of  it  ? — A.  It  has  beeu 
destroyed  within  the  last  two  years ;  it  is  now  no  good  whatever. 

Q.  How  did  the  Americans  destroy  it  ? — A.  By  bringing  too  many 
vessels  there  and  by  setting  too  many  nets.  The  water  is  quite  rough 
there  at  times,  the  wind  blowing  heavily  in  from  the  northwest.  North- 
west winds  prevail  in  winter,  and  three  years  ago  we  had  a  very  hard 
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winter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wind,  and  a  very  great  nnmber  of 
nets  were  set.  Within  a  few  hoars  of  their  being  set,  at  night,  they 
would  be  fall  of  herring,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  drawn  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  never;  and  when  this  was  done,  they  were 
found  full  of  rotten  and  corrupt  herring.  Many  nets  were  allowed  to  lay 
there,  and  this  altogether  destroyed  these  fishing  grounds.  Within  the 
last  two  years  we  have  got  no  herring  at  all  there  worth  speaking  or 
taking  notice  of. 

Q.  This  has  been  done  by  American  fishermen  ! — A.  Not  altogether; 
the  American  fishermen  helped  to  do  it;  a  great  many  Americans  were 
concerned  in  it,  but  qur  fishermen  were  in  it  too. 

Q.  Were  your  fishermen  driven  to  it  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Americans! — A.  They  have  to  do  it;  they  must  do  it. 

Q.  Another  mode  of  fishing — trawling — is  practiced  with  larger  fish, 
such  as  pollack,  haddock,  &c. ;  explain  the  eflfect  of  it. — A.  Trawling 
has  been  pursued,  as  I  understand  it,  during  the  last  six  ot  seven  years. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Treaty! — A.  Yes; 
it  began  about  six  years  ago.  Our  fishermen  commenced  to  trawl  with 
500  hooks,  but  the  number  has  gradually  crept  up,  and  this  year  they 
trawl  with  from  1,500  to  2,000  hodks.  We  found  after  the  first  one  or 
two  years'  experience  at  it  that  on  the  ground  where  we  ha<l  trawled 
one  year  no  fish  were  to  be  got  the  next  year ;  then  we  would  have  to 
go  half  a  mile  or  so  farther  out.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  fish  is  the  throwing  over  of  the  gurry  there. 

Q.  Gurry  is  the  offal  of  the  fish  !— A.  Yes.  The  skate,  a  fish  that 
lies  on  the  bottom,  eats  this  offal ;  but  these  lines  destroy  about  all  these 
fish  and  leave  nothing  to  eat  up  the  offal. 

Q.  How  is  this  done  ! — A.  The  hooks  lay  right  on  the  bottom,  and 
the  skate,  which  act  as  scavengers,  also  lay  right  on  the  bottom,  and  as 
these  hooks  lie  close  to  them,  they  swallow  the  bait  lazily  and  are 
drowned. 

Q.  The  same  statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mother  fish  ! — 
A.  .The  mother  fish  are  stupid  about  the  time  of  spawning,  and  then 
lie  on  the  bottom ;  and  they  take  hold  of  these  trawling  hooks.  These 
hooks  are  small ;  a  great  deal  smaller  tha  i  the  hand-Hue  hook,  which  is 
double  their  size.  The  hand-line  fisherman  lets  his  line  down,  and  as 
soon  as  he  strikes  the  bottom  with  his  lead,  he  hauls  the  line  up  about 
six  feet. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  lead  placed  above  the  hook  ! — A.  About  a  fathom. 
He  hauls  the  line  up  so  as  to  have  the  bait  clear  of  the  bottom  and  clean; 
and  so  the  mother  fish  hardly  ever  pay  attention  to  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  catch  these  fish,  but  the  trawling  hooks  catch  everything,  in- 
cluding little  fish  and  mother  fish. 

Q.  When  they  are  hauled  up,  what  is  the  result  ! — A.  A  great  many 
large  fish  have  swallowed  the  smaller  hooks,  and  their  mouths  being  kept 
open  are  drowned.  They  drop  off  the  hooks  dead  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  fishermen  tell  me  they  believe  that  one-haif  of  the  fish  that  they 
kill  on  the  trawls  they  do  not  get. 

Q.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  taking  of  small  fish,  which  are  useless  to 
them! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  no  skate  and  pollock,  &c.,  taken  ! — A.  Yes ;  but  skate  are  no 
good  save  to  act  as  cleaners  of  the  grounds  and  eat  up  the  offal. 

Q.  The  Americans  introduced  this  system  of  trawl-fishing! — A.  Yes; 
I  believe  they  got  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  trawling  on  the  bottom,  on  marine  weeds 
and  other  substances  on  which  the  fish  feed  ? — ^A.  It  clears  the  grounds 
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of  all  weeds  and  vefcetation,  and  in  fact  of  aboat  everything  on  them. 
It  scrapes  the  ground  clean  and  brings  ap  all  kinds  of  substances,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  the  hooks. 

Q.  The  practical  result  of  trawling  is,  that  one-half  of  the  fish  they 
do  not  catch  but  kill,  and  the  fishermen  have  to  move  off  to  other 
grounds  f — A.  That  is  the  consequence  of  it. 

Q.  And  it  destroys  the  food  of  the  fish  besides — such  as  marine 
plants  t — A.  O,  yes ;  we  sometimes  catch  fish  with  their  entrails  full  of 
marine  stuff  which  comes  from  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  fish 
caught  by  British  subjects  in  Charlotte  County^  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  Y 
What  number  of  herring  is  taken  by  each  man  on  the  average  f — A.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  give  that.  They  vary  a  good  deal.  I  should 
think  that  in  a  fair  season  a  man  should  average  at  least  40,000.  If  he 
does  not  do  that  he  will  do  a  very  poor  winter^s  work. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  each  man  must  do  that  and  morel — ^A.  Yes, 
and  more.    If  he  does  not  do  so  he  cannot  live  and  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  other  fish  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  practical  knowledge  of  the  fishery,  being  an 
owner  of  fishing-vessels,  and  dealing  with  the  men  who  fish  as  you  do, 
what  do  you  say,  at  a  low  figure,  would  be  the  value  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  actual  worth  of  the  fish  caught  by  British  subjects  between  the 
points  you  mention,  from  Lepreau  to  Letite  f  What  would  be  a  fair 
average  value  from  1871  f — A.  I  should  estimate  the  quantity  for  Char- 
lotte County  and  the  adjoining  islands.  We  all  fish,  and  it  would  be 
dif&cult  to  separate  the  two. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  catch  of  the  islands  as  well  f — A.  Yes ; 
I  visit  Grand  Manan  Island  occasionally,  and  the  adjoining  islands 
often. 

Q.  What  is  the  catch  of  the  whole  t^ — A.  A  low  estimate  for  our  fishery 
would  be  $1,000,000  for  each  year. 

Q.  For  British  subjects  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  low  estimate  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  under  the  mark ; 
in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  And  it  may  be  a  good  deal  more  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  a  million  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  our  American  friends  take  a  considerable  amount  more  f — A. 
They  take  as  many. 

Q.  They  have  more  men  and  more  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  take  at  least  as  much  f — A.  Yes }  fully  as  much  as  we 
do,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  take  more  f — ^A.  I  believe  that 
they  take  more. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it  t — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  million  dollars'  worth  taken  by  them  t — A. 
They  must  take  a  million  dollars'  worth. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  very  least  calculation! — A.  Yes;  I  put  it  down  as 
low  as  possible  to  be  safe  and  sure. 

Q.  They  take  at  least  as  much  as  we  do  t — A.  I  believe  that  they 
take  more,  and  they  take  as  much  anyway. 

Q.  The  American  catch,  as  well  as  our  own,  on  which  you  place  an 
estimate  of  a  million  dollars  in  value,  is  taken  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  f — ^A.  Yes.    I  am  confining  myself  to  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Do  many  American  vessels  come  down  there  for  bait! — A.  A  good 
many  do. 
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Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  proper  season  for  herring  was  from  No- 
vember to  March  and  April :  do  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to 
that  season,  or  do  they  fish  daring  the  summer  months! — A.  They  fish 
daring  the  sammer  in  common  with  our  fishermen.  The  herring  are 
aboat  that  time  on  our  shore,  and  about  May  they  leave  it.  Then  fish- 
ing for  herring  as  a  business  is  discontinued,  and  we  go  for  pollock,  and 
cod,  and  haddock.  In  the  spring,  right  on  our  main  shore,  for  about 
three  or  four  weeks,  there  is  not  much  fishing  to  speak  of;  this  is  a  kind 
of  rest,  though  the  fish  apparently  play  in  at  the  time.  The  men  then  go 
after  hake  and  haddock. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  come  down  for  them  t — A.  Yes ;  just  the  same 
as  our  own  men.    I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  them. 

Q.  And  they  are  fishing  there  now  ! — A.  Yes,  every  day. 

Q-  In  large  numbers! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  How  is  the  fishery  this  year  T — A.  It  is  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  For  pollock  f — A.  The  pollock  fishing  is  a  little  extra  this  year. 

Q.  Point  out  Quoddy  Elver;  is  not  the  catch  of  pollock  there  large  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  fish  are  caught  in  American  waters  in  that  quarter  at  all  T — 
A.  The  fishermen  do  not  fish  in  American  waters;  that  is,  they  do  not 
make  a  business  of  it.    I  have  never  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  between  the  islands  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  Quoddy 
Biver,  which  is  a  strong  sea  current! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  numerous  eddies  in  it,  and  in  them  yoa  get  the  pol- 
lock f — A.  Yes ;  when  the  tide  is  running,  we  fish  on  what  is  called  the 
slack. 

Q.  There  is  an  extra  catch  of  pollock  this  year  f — A.  I  was  talking  to 
several  persons  there  and  they  informed  me  that  from  800  to  1,000 
quintals  of  pollock  were  caught  daily. 

Q.  That  is  between  these  islands  f — ^A.  All  this  was  caught  in  British 
waters. 

Q.  And  is  not  more  than  half  of  these  fish  taken  by  Americans  f — A. 
We  estimate  that  fully  one-half  is  so  taken. 

Q.  What  are  pollock  worth  a  quintal  I — A.  The  price  is  very  low  at 
present;  it  rahges  from  $1.25  to  91.50  a  quintal. 

Q.  This  is  an  exceptionably  low  year  as  regards  price! — A.  Yes. 
Last  year  we  paid  $2.75  and  $3  a  quintal. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Maine,  say  from  Eastport  westward,  there 
lives  a  large  population  who  fish  entirely  in  our  waters! — A.  Yes. 
They  came  from  Lubec,  Perry,  Pembroke,  and  Eastport,  and  along  by 
Cutler,  and  westward  of  Lubec,  and  still  further  away  than  that. 

Q.  And  from  Machias  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  all  come  and  fish  in  our  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  in  their  own  waters  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fishing 
within  the  three-mile  limit  in  their  waters. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  their  coast,  there  is  no  fishing  of  which  yoa 
are  aware  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  a  population  that  lives  by  fishing  alone! — ^A.  From 
Eastport  and  aloug  there,  they  follow  fishing  for  a  livelihood  beyond 
question. 

Q.  So  that  a  large  body  of  American  fishermen  gain  their  whole  live- 
lihood in  our  waters  ! — A.  Yes.    Those  that  fish  there  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  quantity  of  herring  alone  that  oomes 
to  Eastport  in  the  course  of  the  season;  how  many  millions  go  to  that 
small  town  during  this  period  !— A.  I  should  think,  at  the  least  calcnla- 
tion,  from  7  to  10  millions. 
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Q.  All  oaaght  in  our  own  waters  f — A.  Yes.  A  few  might  be  caaght 
ontside  of  them. 

Q.  And  yoar  estimate  is  rather  ander  than  over  the  mark! — A.  Yes. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  I  want  to  pat  my  estimates. 

Q.  Jndging  from  your  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fishery,  abont 
what  profit  on  the  $1,000,000  you  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  in 
▼alae  each  year  ont  of  our  waters,  would  be  actually  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  putting  it  down  at  a  low  estimate? — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer.  When  we  supply  the  fishing- vessels,  we  find 
the  provisions,  lines,  hooks,  nets,  &c.,  and  give  the  men  one-half  of  the 
catch.  They  have  nothing  to  find,  while  on  board,  save  their  clothing; 
or  we  charter  the  vessel  for  one-seventh  of  the  catch  in  fish  or  in  value, 
and  the  men  find  their  provisions,  salt,  &c. 

Q.  Putting  it  at  a  low  estimate,  what  would  you  say  would  be  the 
profit  they  would  make  on  the  average  from  year  to  year  ? — A.  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  one-quarter  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  low  estimate  f — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is,  but 
I  do  not  know  as  it  is,  taking  one  year  with  another.  I  think  it  is 
about  right.  I  would  not  like  to  state  it  any  higher ;  it  is  an  expensive 
business. 

Q.  If  this  treaty  was  at  an  end  and  the  Americans  kept  out,  would  it 
be  better  tor  British  fishermen  f — A.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  experi- 
ence prior  to  the  treaty;  there  was  such  a  tremendous  number  of  Ameri- 
cans fishing  in  our  waters  that  it  was  better  when  they  did  not  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  our  waters.  We  then  had  better  times  and  got  more 
fish,  an4l  could  afford  to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  This  was  the  case  in  your  neighborhood  when  a  duty  was  im- 
posed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  the  same  privileges  as  now  with  regard  to  the 
sending  of  fresh  fish  free  into  the  American  market  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  kept  out  of  our  waters  altogether,  and  you 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  fresh  fish  into  their  market  free,  would  it 
not  be  vastly  better  for  you  than  now  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  the  Americans  can  get  their  her- 
ring in  the  spring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where! — A.  I  know  that  they  procure  herring  down  here  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  winter  time  at  Prospect  and  Halifax,  and  that  they 
go  to  Newfoundland  for  them. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  other  place  where  they  may  go  for  them,  to  your 
knowledge  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  othei:  place  during  the  winter. 

Q.  You  think  that  we  have  tolerably  safe  fishing  from  November  in 
the  winter  t — ^A.  Yes ;  we  have  good  harbors. 

Q.  Land-locked  harbors  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  come  down  and  buy  herring  for  bait  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  t — ^A.  Principally  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Does  not  the  whole  Gloucester  fleet  come  down  for  bait  when 
going  to  fish  on  the  Banks,  or  George's  Banks,  and  the  Banks  of  New* 
foandland  t — A.  A  number  do.  I  should  think  that  from  75  to  100  sail, 
large  vessels,  come  down  there  generally  every  spring. 

Q.  For  bait  alone  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  or  buy  it ! — A.  They  generally  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  or  catch  about  Grand  Manan  Island  t — A.  The  re- 
port  from  several  there  is  that  they  generally  catch  it  there. 

Q.  And  with  you  they  generally  buy  it ! — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q  jLn6  sometimes  tbey  catch  it  f — A.  Yes ;  they  have  that  privilege. 
If  they  can  bay  it  cheaper  they  do  so. 

Q.  So  as  not  to  waste  time! — A.  Yes.  We  generally  prefer  to  bay  bait 
for  oar  own  vessels  in  the  spring. 

Q.  If  you  are  sending  vessels  to  the  Banks,  yon  prefer  to  bay  the 
bait  and  send  them  right  off? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  In  couseqaence  of  the  fishery  regulations  for  the  last  8  or  10  years, 
have  you  found  that  herring  or  other  fish  have  with  yoa  iocreased  in 
number  f — A.  The  herring,  since  their  spawn  has  been  protected,  have 
increased  wonderfully. 

Q.  Where  are  their  chief  spawning-grounds  t — ^A.  Off  the  southern 
head  of  Grand  Manan  Island. 

Q.  That  is  their  great  spawning-ground  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  T— A 
Yes. 

Q.  If  that  is  destroyed,  what  will  become  of  the  herring  fishery  !— A 
It  will  be  ruined. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been  meddled  with  by  the  Aaiencaii 
fishermen,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  and  attempts  made  to  prevent  it! 
— ^A.  Yes ;  this  has  been  often  the  case. 

Q.  They  lie  off  and  come  in  at  night ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  protect  the  grounds  they  come  in  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  requires  a  cruiser  to  keep  them  off! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Domiuiou,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  has  gone  to  large  expense  to  protect  the  fishery  all  along  the 
coast  f — A.  I  have  so  understood. 

Q.  Who  is  the  warden  at  Grand  Manan  Island? — ^A.  Walter  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Q.  And  at  Deer  Island  ? — A.  James  M.  Lord. 

Q.  These  men  look  after  the  fishery  grounds  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  the  American  fisherman  will  oome 
in  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  state  that  you  had  been  in  the  bosiness 
of  trading  ! — A.  About  17. 

Q.  And  how  far  are  your  two  stores  from  each  other! — ^A.  About  two 
miles  by  land. 

Q.  And  by  water  f — A.  Between  three  and  four  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  village  where  you  reside  t — ^A.  It  contains  from 
70  to  80  rate- payers. 

Q.  And  how  many  inhabitants! — A.  From  300  to  350. 

Q.  That  is  St.  George  !— A.  No.  It  is  Letite,  in  the  parish  of  St 
George. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  the  village  in  which  your 
other  store  is  situated  ! — A.  Nearly  400 ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  aboat 
80  rate-payers. 

Q.  In  these  two  villages  live  about  700  people  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  live  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  George  ! — ^A.  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  figure.  The  population  of  the  coun^  of  Charlotte  is 
25,000, 1  think. 

Q.  What  is  its  area! — ^A.  The  county  is  about  50  miles  long;  it  is  ex- 
tensive. 

Q.  It  runs  back  a  considerable  distance  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  Fredericton  does  it  run! — ^A.  It  is  some  distance  from 
Fredericton. 
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Q.  Is  the  amoant  of  business  yon  do  abont  the  same  from  year  to 
yearf  Has  it  been  diminishing  or  increasing  in  these  two  stores  f — ^A. 
It  has  diminished  some  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

Q.  When  was  it  the  largest  f — A.  Abont  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Abont  how  much  business  did  you  then  do  f — A.  My  brother  and 
I  do  not  take  stock,  bnt  we  would  estimate  the  business  for  the  year  at 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000. 

Q.  For  the  two  stores  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  business  consists  in  buying  and  selling  tish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  pay  for  a  good  many  fish  in  goods  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  business  is  almost  wholly  done  in  connection  with  the 
boat-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  tuere  be  in  a  boat  t — A.  In  the  small  boats, 
two. 

Q.  These  would  deal  with  you  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  fishing  vessels  f — A.  Wo  own  shares  in  some 
of  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  size  f — A.  They  are  quite  small ;  they  range  from 
eix  to  about  sixteen  and  twenty  tons. 

Q.  In  how  many  vessels  do  you  own  shares  f — A.  In  four. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  the  catch  of  the  vessels — perhaps  that  is  your  chief 
reason  for  investing  in  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  goods  for  cash  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent!— A.  We  handle  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  worth  of 
fish  a  year. 

Q.  And  the  remaining  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  your  business  is  done  for 
cashf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Howmuchof  this  $60,000  is  represented  by  herring  f — A.  We  have 
not  handled  a  great  many  herring  of  late  years.  The  Americans  come 
in  and  buy  them  up ;  and  we  do  not  bother  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  fish  which  you  principally  handle! — A.  Haddock, 
hake,  cod,  and  pollock.    We  handle  a  good  many  pollock. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  pollock  ! — A.  We  ship  some  to  Portland 
and  we  sell  some  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  them! — A.  We  salt  and  dry  them. 

Q.  Like  cod!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  PoUoQk  is  inferior  to  cod  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  market  for  pollock  in  the  United  States  ! — A.  We 
have  some  market  for  it  there. 

Q.  Where!— A.  Principally  at  Portland. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  market  for  consumption  there  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  consume  them  or  not 

Q.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  pollock  shipped  direct  from  the  province  to 
the  West  Indies  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  the  hake  go  t — A.  The  hake  and  haddock  go  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  to  the  Americans  or  ship  them  ! — A.  We  sell 
them  chiefly  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Q.  And  they  are  shipped  thence  ! — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  herring  is  now  very 
low  ! — A.  The  price  of  pollock  is  very  low. 

Q.  And  herring  too  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  with  reference  to 
herring. 

Q.  Take  smoked  herring  ! — A.  They  are  very  low  in  price. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  of  a  trade  in  smoked  herring  t — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  them  ! — A.  In  boxes. 
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Q.  Of  whom  f — A.  The  fishermen  who  smoke  them. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  a  box  f — A.  About  17  cents. 

Q.  How  many  does  a  box  hold  f — A.  About  70.  These  are  a  small 
herring. 

Q.  Is  not  a  larprer  herring  caught  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  sold  f — A.  By  the  hundred  or  by  the  barrel. 

Q.  What  do  these  sell  for  by  the  hundred f — A.  From  30  to  50  cents; 
and  sometimes  for  more. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  f — A.  They  are  from  12  to  13  inches  long,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  a  barrel  f — ^A.  I  think  abont  500. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  herring  taken  in  your  vicinity  goes  to  the 
United  Statt^s  f — A.  I  think  three  quarters. 

Q.  Where  does  the  remainder  go  ? — A.  It  is  sent  to  St.  John's,  through 
the  Dominion,  and  all  around. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  low  price  of  herring  ! — A.  I  think 
that  too  many  are  caught. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diminution  in  the  supply  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  superabundant  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  the  disposition  to  eat  smoked  herring  fallen  off  t — A.  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  happen  to  know  that  they  are  less  eaten  than  they 
used  to  bef — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  herring  taken  in  the  winter  and  frozen  used  for  food  and 
bait! — A.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  food. 

Q.  How  are  they  sent  from  this  place  to  the  United  States! — A. 
Ghiefly  in  American  vessels.    They  come  down  and  buy  them  in  bulk. 

Q.  In  pretty  large  quantities!— A.  They  take  from  150,000  to  400,000 
in  a  vessel. 

Q.  During  what  months ! — A.  They  commence  to  come  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  herring  well,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  come  until  the  freezing  weather  is  over.  I  think  that  these  ves- 
sels are  occupied  in  fishing  during  the  summer. 

Q.  These  are  not  taken  wholly  for  bait ! — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
are  taken  in  full  cargoes. 

Q.  And  they  go  back  to  the  States  and  sell  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  be  the  nearest  market  town  for  herring  in  quantities 
in  case  you  did  not  sell  them  to  these  vessels  ! — A.  There  is  Eastport, 
Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's.  Eastport  is  about  10  miles  from 
Saint  Andrew's,  which  is  in  British  territory.  Eastport  is  a  small  town 
containing  about  8,000  or  9,000  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  really  mean  8,000  or  9,000! — A.  I  cannot  give  yon  the 
exact  population.  It  is  quite  a  small  town.  Its  population  is  probably 
a  couple  of  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  most  to  Saint  Andrew's  or  Eastport! — A,  We 
send  the  most  to  Eastport. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  the  most! — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Very  many  more  than  either  to  Saint  John's,  N.  B.,  or  Saint 
Andrew's  ! — A.  Eastport  merchants'  vessels  come  down  and  buy  the  fish, 
take  them  back  and  ship  them. 

Q.  If  these  vessels  do  not  come  down  you  say  that  you  send  them  to 
Eastport,  Saint  Andrew's,  and  Saint  John's;  where  do  you  send  the 
greater  part  of  them  ! — ^A.  To  Eastport. 

Q.  You  send  more  there  than  both  Saint  Andrew's  and  Saint  John's  ! — 
A.  O,  yes;  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  sorting  the  herring  between  those 
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to  be  used  as  food  and  those  to  be  ased  as  bait? — ^A.  No.  They  are 
wanted  just  as  good  for  bait  as  for  eating.  In  the  winter  all  the  herring 
are  large,  and  the  fat  herridg  are  frozen. 

Q.  Are  frozen  herring  eaten  ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  The  very  low  price  is  due  to  their  abundance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  price  has  ranged  during  the  past 
few  years?  Has  not  the  price  shown  a  falling  tendency! — A.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  pretty  high.  The  winter  was  blowy  and  blustering, 
and  the  traders  paid  the  fishermen  a  high  price  for  them,  but  lost  money 
on  the  speculation. 

Q.  How  high  were  they  f — A.  As  high  as  85  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  And  they  are  now  17  cents  a  box  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  price  a  hundred  paid  to  fishermen  for  frozen 
herring  ? — A.  They  start  usually  about  fifty  cents  and  they  end  at  from 
25  to  30  cents.  They  are  sometimes  as  low  as  twenty  cents,  and  even 
fifteen  cents. 

Q.  These  herring  are  not  taken  save  by  seines? — A.  They  are  taken 
in  nets. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  take  them  at  Grand  Manan  Island  ? — A.  Not  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  When  do  they  take  them  there  ? — A.  In  the  summer,  sometimes. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  winter  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  not  take  any  of  them  except  inshore? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  where  they  are  taken  in  winter  off  shore.  They  cannot 
then  fish  away  oat  to  sea  with  nets. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  do  not  take  any  except  on  British  coasts  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  caught  elsewhere  in  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it — whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  ? — 
A.  I  know  that  a  tremendous  fleet  of  American  vessels  comes  into  our 
waters  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  take  herring  as  far  as  Eastport  in 
winter,  or  not  ? — A.  They  do  take  them  somewhere  about  Eastport,  but 
in  what  water  is  it  ? 

Q.  Tell  me  that  ? — A.  It  is  in  British  waters.  You  can  lay  within 
two  gunshots  of  Eastport  in  British  water.; 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  they  take  no  herring  in  winter  below  Eastport  on 
the  American  coast  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  any  herring  to  speak  of 
taken  below  there  in  winter. 

Q.  They  are  caught  right  up  to  the  line  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  net-fishing  there.  None  nre  caught  up  to  the  line 
in  British  waters.  They  are  taken  four  or  five  miles  away  from  East- 
port  down  the  coast  from  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  summer  fishery  ? — 
A.  We  do  not  think  much  of  it. 

Q.  Neither  there  nor  in  your  own  neighborhood  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  none  within  your  observation? — A.  There  is  some  at 
Grand  Manan  shore,  where  they  go  for  bait;  bat  there  is  none  of  any 
great  consequence  on  the  mainland.  The  whole  fishery  stops  when  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  freeze  the  fish.  The  herring  appear  playing  in 
on  our  shore  in  winter  for  shelter,  and  afterward,  in  the  spring,  they  ap- 
pear playing  off  in  other  places. 

Q.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  for  the  Americans  to  freeze  their  herrings 
as  far  away  as  Eastport  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  fishermen  would  probably  have  to  go  fifteen,  six- 
teen, or  twenty  miles  sometimes  to  do  so. 

Q.  By  land  or  water  ? — A.  By  water. 
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Q.  And  yoQ  think  they  coald  not  do  thatt — A.  I  think  that  they 
conid ;  bat  if  they  did  so,  they  conld  only  fish  one-half  of  their  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  herring  are  caagHt  is  it  necessary  to  freeze 
them  ? — A.  It  takes  some  time  to  pick  ap  a  net  and  take  out  the  catch 
in  the  morning,  and  when  this  is  done  pretty  mach  of  the  day  is  spent, 
and  the  men  have  then  only  an  hour  or  so  to  work  with  the  herring  before 
the  night  tails.  It  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  pick  up  the  net  and 
set  it ;  and  then,  if  they  bad  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  go  afterward,  the 
weather  might  be  calm  or  the  wind  be  ahead. 

Q.  How  far  do  your  fishermen  take  them  to  find  a  place  for  freezing 
them  ? — A.  Perhaps  20  or  30  yards  from  where  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor. 

Q.  They  are  right  inshore? — A.  Yes;  they  lay  right  inshore  in  the 
harbor. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  about  Eastport  and  Luboc,  on  the  American 
side,  no  herring  are  caught  in  weirs  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
that  no  large  herring  are  there  caught,  to  my  knowledge,  in  nets. 

Q.  Then  they  do  catch  them  there  in  weirs  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  large  quantities  t — A.  Yes ;  small  herring. 

Q.  These  herring  are  frozen  f — A.  No ;  they  are  not  caught  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  Not  on  the  American  side  f — A.  ISot  in  weirs. 

Q.  They  only  so  catch  small  herring  f — A.  They  catch  a  small-sized 
herring,  which  is  not  fit  for  being  frozen. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  herring  caught  in  your  vicinity  is  smoked  f — 
A.  A  very,  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  And  of  that  which  is  not  smoked,  at  least  three-quarters  goes  to 
the  Americans  either  for  food  or  baitf — A.  In  the  frozen  state;  yes. 

Q.  I  thought  you  did  not  do  much  at  the  summer  fishery  f — ^A.  We  do 
not  for  herring,  but  we  do  for  cod.  We  do  nothing  in  herriug  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  And  of  all  the  herring  caught  by  you,  more  than  three  quarters 
goes  to  Americans,  either  for  food  or  bait? — A.  Of  frozen  herring,  yes. 

Q.  And  of  the  $50,000  or  $60,000  worth  that  you  take,  what  propor- 
tion goes  to  the  Americans? — ^A.  About  one-third. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  rest  ? — A.  In  the  Dominion  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Some  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  a  little  more  fully  than  you  did  the  effect 
of  the  American  mode  of  fishing  in  destroying  your  fish.  What  fish  are 
so  destroyed  1 — A.  The  trawling  is  done  for  cod,  haddock,  and  hake, 
with  hooks. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  the  injury  done  to  your  fishing-grounds  to  this 
style  of  fishing? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  the  influence  of  the  dead  fish  falling 
from  one  of  these  lines  would  continue  on  a  particular  spot  of  ground  f 
— A.  Fishermen  tell  me  that  after  fishing  this  way  in  any  place  one 
year,  the  next  year,  with  the  trawls,  they  can  haul  up  some  of  the  waste 
material  there,  and  that  it  smells  so  offensively  that  they  cannot  keep 
it  in  the  boat. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  lasts  beyond  one  season  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  am 
told  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Are  many  skate  caught  on  these  hooks  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  fish  eat  seaweed  ? — ^A.  Haddock,  principally.  They  do  not 
eat  seaweed,  however,  but  a  kind  of  vegetable  substance  found  on  the 
bottom. 
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Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  A  kind  of  vegetable  substance  of  a  dark  gayish 
color. 

Q.  la  the  basioess  of  the  fishermen  more  profitable  than  that  of  the 
traders  with  you  I — A.  I  do  not  know  bnt  that  it  is  sometimes. 

Q.  Bnt  generally  speaking  f — A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  proportion  of  profit  is  the  greater  f — ^A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  estimate  the  25  per  cent  of  the  million  dollars  you  men- 
tioned as  their  portion  of  the  profit  t — A.  I  said  it  was  about  one-quar- 
ter. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  make  one-quarter  or  $250,000  a  year  f — A. 
Sometimes,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  it  is  their  usual  profit  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  business,  do  you  make  a  larger  proportion  f — A.  Perhaps 
we  do  and  perhaps  we  do  not.    We  have  to  take  things  as  they  come. 

Q.  Traders  average  more  profit  than  fishermen  f — A.  We  try  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  the  fishermen  make  one-quarter  of  the  average  of  the 
catch  f-^A.  ISot  all ;  probably  some  make  a  great  deal  more,  but  that 
wonld  be  the  average.    I  know  some  who  make  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  make  allowance  for  each  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  wages  f — A.  We  have  to  allow  ordi- 
nary wages. 

Q.  What  are  they  t — A.  If  a  man  is  worth  $1  or  $1.25  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  season,  we  must  allow  it.  If  I  supply  50  or  60  men,  I  have  a 
profit  on  them,  and  they  have  only  a  profit  on  their  little  lot  of  fish  for 
the  season.    Our  laborers  get  about  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  Do  yon  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  with  respect  to  the  catch 
of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  fish,  you  allow  the  fishermen  wages  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  day,  while  their  profit  is  $250,000  ?— A.  We  do  not  look 
upon  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  do  yon  look  upon  itf — ^A.  In  this  way:  that  a  fisherman 
puts  his  time  into  his  business  like  a  merchant,  and  if  I  make  a  profit, 
I  do  not  say  that  I  get  so  much  a  day,  but  that  I  make  so  much  during 
the  season  in  trading.  If  a  fisherman  fishes  all  the  year,  and  if,  after 
he  pays  his  bills,  he  has  33^  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent.,  we  look  upon 
that  as  clear  profit. 

Q.  Is  this  clear  one-third  or  one-quarter  after  he  pays  his  bills  with 
reference  to  his  vessel  or  his  family  f — A.  I  refer  to  all  fishing  expenses. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  apart  from  these  expenses  f — A.  Of  course 
not. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  mean  that  you  think  these  fishermen  get  from 
25  to  33i  per  cent,  profit  on  their  catch  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  goes  to  pay  them  for  their  time  t — A.  Yea ;  and  their  fam- 
ily expenses. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  live  upon  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  that  the  fishermen  wonld  get  apiece  f — ^A.  If 
they  do  not  earn  $600  or  $700  a  year,  they  will  have  to  live  pretty 
poorly. 

Q.  Besides  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  if  a 
fisherman  goes  on  shares  with  me,  and  takes  fish  to  the  value  of  $700, 
I  give  him  $350,  out  of  which  he  h^  to  maintain  his  family;  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  at  all,  regarding  salt, 
lines,  provisions,  &c. 

Q.  You  mean  that  $600  or  $700  worth  of  fish  is  a  fair  catch  for  one 
man  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  he  gets  one-half  t— A.  Yes,  if  he  works  on  shares.       , 
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Q.  So  that  in  this  case  he  would  make  from  $300  to  $350  f — A.  Yes, 
for  the  season. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  year  is  that! — A.  It  extends  over  about  eight  or 
ten  months. 

Q.  He  cannot  do  mnch  else  that  year! — A.  Yes;  he  can  lay  up  and 
cut  wood  and  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  about  the  house. 

Q.  But  nothing  in  the  way  of  business? — A.  This  saves  him  from 
paying  out  money.    Some  men  will  make  as  high  as  $1,000  a  year. 

Q.  And  you  have  your  pick  of  the  fishermen  1 — A.  No ;  but  we  try  to 
get  as  good  men  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  good  men  I — A.  Of  an  average  good  man.  A 
pretty  good  lot  of  men  will  average  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  estimate  regarding  the  $250,0001 — A. 
Suppose  you  catch  $1,000,000  worth  of  fish,  then  if  one-quarter  of  it  is 
not  left  for  the  families  to  live  on,  the  men  cannot  follow  up  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  How  many  fishermen  would  it  take  to  catch  this  $1,000,000 
worth  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  But  about ! — A.  A  number  of  boys  is  employed  with  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  and  boys? — A.  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly. The  population  of  Charlotte  County  is  about  25,000,  and  this  is 
the  biggest  fishing  district  in  New  Brunswick.  I  think  I  should  sup- 
pose that  we  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  fishermen. 

Q.  Men  who  make  this  their  exclusive  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  people  would  catch  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  fish  ? — 
A.  Yes.    Boys  help  the  men,  and  there  are  some  hired  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  boys? — A.  We  do  not  count  them  in 
sometimes. 

Q.  Besides  some  hired  men  you  think  that  there  are  from  12,000  to 
15,000  substantial  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  ? — A.  I 
think  80,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Antl  their  catch  realizes  $1,000,000  ? — ^A.  Well,  you  see  that  we 
hire  a  good  many  men.    Strangers  fish  for  us. 

Q.  ThiH  does  not  then  represent  simply  what  the  12,000  or  15,000  fish- 
ermen do? — A.  The  men  we  hire  we  have  to  pay  out  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  not  estimate  the  number  of  hired  men  ? — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Nor  the  number  of  boys? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  more  hired  men  as  there  are  regular  fisher- 
men?—A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  half  as  many  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  one  quarter  as  many  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  that  the  12,000  or  15,000  fishermen,  and  as  many 
hired  men  and  boys  as  they  may  happen  to  have  with  them,  catch  this 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fish  ? — A.  I  would  not  confine  myself  right  to 
the  population.    If  it  is  necessary,  I  could  furnish  their  number. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  you  by  Mr.  Thomson  you  said  that  a 
profit  of  $250,000  a  year  was  made  by  New  Brunswick  fishermen  I — A. 
I  thought  that  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  And  you  mean  as  we  now  understand  yon  that  this  $250,000  which 
they  would  earn  besides  doing  their  chores  in  the  winter  and  cutting 
their  own  wood,  is  to  support  these  12,000  or  15,000  people,  and  pay  the 
wages  of  as  many  hired  men  as  they  may  have,  and  take  care  of  their 
families  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  idea  exactly. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  estimate  how  much  the  Americans  made  ? — 
A.  I  estimated  from  what  we  see,  and  learn  that  they  take  fully  as  much 
fish  as  we  do  out  of  our  waters. 
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Q.  You  think  they  take  as  much  f — A.  I  do.    I  fully  believe  it. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  your  figures  are  not  right.  Yon  have  $1,000,000 
estimated  as  the  value  of  the  catch  of  12,000  or  15,000  fishermen.  How 
much  would  that  leave  each  man  ? — A.  I  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  When  you  learn  perhaps  you  will  not  be  desirous  of  adhering  to 
your  statement  regarding  the  profit  of  $250,000.  It  would  leave  about 
$80  a  man,  on  the  whole,  for  these  12,000  or  15,000  New  Brunswick  fish- 
ermen, or  $20  a  man,  clear  profit. — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
in  our  county  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  think  before  you  made  that  statement! — A. 
Probably  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomson  put  you  a  leading  question,  and  you  answered  ^^yes." 
Yon  at  once  opened  your  mouth  and  said  ^^ yes"  to  that  question  t — ^A.  I 
tell  you  what  I  still  think,  that  all  our  men  make  about  that  profit.  Take 
an  average  man,  and  he  will  make  about  that  profit.  By  taking  men  on 
shares  you  can  see  what  they  catch. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  answer  which  you  gave  as  to  the  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  of  profit  made  by  your  own  people  ? — A.  I  thought 
that  was  the  case,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  so  now  f — A.  Probably  not  over  about  6,000 
men  are  there  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Take  5,000 }  how  much  do  you  think  that  they  would  make  t— A. 
I  have  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  a  year  they  make  ? — A.  I  think  that 
they  have  got  to  have  at  least  one-quarter  clear  of  what  they  catch,  or 
else  they  cannot  live,  nor  follow  up  the  fisheries  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  costs  an  average  family  a  year  to  live  t — A. 
Some  live  very  cheaply,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  Take  an  average  family. — A.  Some  live  on  $200  a  year. 

Q.  Do  they  work  Sundays  f — ^A.  No ;  our  New  Brunswick  people  do 
not,  save  as  to  cooking  and  such  matters. 

Q.  But  the  Americans  are  wicked  enough  to  catch  fish  on  Sundays? — 
A.  I  know  that  very  few  of  our  New  Brunswick  people  catch  fish  on 
Sundays. 

Q.  And  they  cannot  catch  fish  for  more  than  ten  months  in  theyearf 
— ^A.  They  can,  but  there  is  usually  a  slack  time  of  about  two  months. 

Q.  Do  they  get  more  than  $1.50  a  day  for  themselves  and  families  to 
live  on  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  1  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  What  do  they  so  get,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Some  get  that  and 
some  do  not,  and  some  obtain  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  average  that  f — A.  That  would  be 
$400  a  year ;  it  would  be  somewhere  near  that.  Some  get  $1.50,  some 
$1.25,  and  some  $2. 

Q.  They  get  as  much  as  $400  a  year!— A.  And  some  get  $800  and 
some  $1,000. 

Q.  Those  who  are  bright  and  smart  are  prosperous  f — ^A.  That  is  it 
exactly. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  certain  knowledge  the  population  of 
Charlotte  County  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  somewhere  more  than  25,000  f— A.  Probably  it  is ;  I  have 
not  a  good  memory. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  population  of  the  county,  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  how  many  persons  are  engaged  actually  fishing 
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iu  that  county,  both  boys  and  men  t — ^A.  I  have  a  middling  good  idea ; 
it  is  quite  a  large  county. 

Q.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  in  the  localities  of  which  you  have 
spoken! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  all  done  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  inner  bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy  ? — A.  For  instance,  take  a  fisherman  who  has  got  a  family  of 
girls ;  they  all  assist  him,  every  one  of  them ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
herring  taken  in  nets  in  a  fishing  community,  in  fact  the  wife  and  all 
help  a  good  deal  of  the  work.  The  children  from  eight  years  old  up  all 
assist,  and  this  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  I  looked  at  it  in  this 
light  when  I  spoke  of  the  population. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man,  taking  into  consideration  the  main  3oast  of 
New  Brunswick  in  your  neighborhood,  and  not  the  islands  at  all,  will 
you  tell  me  whether  there  would  be  more  fish  caught  along  the  main 
coast  than  about  the  islands  ? — A.  Tes ;  our  herring  fishery  is  confined 
right  to  our  mainland. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  would  more  fish  be  caught  along 
the  mainland  than  about  the  islands,  Campobello,  &c.f — A.  Well,  there 
would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  catches.  A  large  quantity  of  fish 
is  caught  in  Quoddy  Biver,  for  this  reason :  when  the  fish  strike  in 
there  any  kind  of  a  man,  and  men  who  do  not  make  a  business  of  fish- 
ing, can  catch  them,  but  in  order  to  fish  around  Grand  Manan  Island  a 
man  must  have  a  good  substantial  boat,  because  he  has  to  go  tton  or 
fifteen  miles  to  reach  there. 

Q.  About  the  same  quantity  is  caught  on  the  mainland  and  about  the 
islands  ! — A.  Yes ;  very  nearly. 

Q.  Which  way  would  the  balance  incline  I — A.  I  think  to  the  island 
catch,  if  anything. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters,  obtained  under  this 
treaty,  taken  advantage  of  by  our  fishermen ;  do  they  fish  there  to  any 
extent  I — A.  I  have  never  known  in  my  life  of  any  vessel  of  our  own, 
save  one,  that  went  there  to  fish. 

Q.  And  did  he  fish  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
American  coiist  t — A.  He  fished  ten  miles  off  the  shore,  but  he  made 
the  harbors  ou  the  American  coast. 

Q.  What  did  he  catch? — A.  Hake.  He  went  there  one  year,  and 
that  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  who  did  so.  He  belonged  to  Beaver 
Harbor,  and  his  sister  married  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel ;  the 
latter  came  to  our  neighborhood  to  buy  herriog,  and  he  went  down 
there  to  fish,  thinking  he  might  do  better  there  than  here,  but  he  only 
tried  it  one  year.    This  is  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  go  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  rather  sarcastically  spoke  of  the  American  fishermen 
as  being  wicked,  evidently  meaning  that  they  are  saints,  but  I  suppose 
you  do  not  agree  with  that  view;  you  have  heard  them  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  Bible  which  are  not  exactly  saintly  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  I  have  heard  them  use  pretty  queer  expressions.  Fishermen  gen- 
erally are  not  a  very  religious  people. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  where  there  is  fishing  for  sea  her- 
ring, except  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ) — ^A.  Off  Grand  Manan,  on  what  are  called  the  Bipples  of 
Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Is  it  extensive  t — A.  No ;  not  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Was  it  so  formerly  t^A.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  fishing  ground. 
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Q.  When  ? — A.  July  and  August  was  the  best  time ;  it  is  about  over 
now, 

Q.  Yoo  think  that  the  fish  here  have  grown  less  in  number! — A.  I 
could  not  say  that;  but  this  fishing  ground  is  not  as  much  frequented 
as  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Do  Oampobello  and  these  other  islands  form  part  of  Charlotte 
County  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  included  in  the  estimate  yon  madef — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  population  is  not  very  large! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  about  one-half  of  the  fishing  of  which  you  have  spoken  is 
done  there! — ^A.  Yes;  about  Orand  Manan  and  the  adjoining  islands. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Grand  Manan  Island  T — ^A.  It  is  some- 
where about  2,000  or  3,000. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Question.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  t 
I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the  quantity  caught,  but  the  relative 
value  of  the  fish  itself! — ^Answer.  The  codfish  is  the  most  valuable;  the 
hake,  I  think,  is  the  next. 

Q.  Then  the  haddock  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  pollock  ! — A.  The  pollock  is  low  this  year.  Last  year 
the  pollock  came  ahead  of  the  hake. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  they  prosecute  the  herring  fishery  in  winter  there 
and  not  in  other  places  ! — A.  It  is  just  as  a  shoal  of  herring  comes  in 
there.    They  follow  them  wherever  they  can  find  them. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  high  tides! — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

No.  30. 

James  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  N.  B.,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  at  Deer  Island  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  West  Isles,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte! — ^A.. 
Yes ;  that  and  the  adjacent  small  island. 

Q.  What  is  your  office  ! — A.  I  am  a  fishery  officer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fishery  officer  !-^A.  About  three 
years. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  part  of  your  official  duty  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  there  ! — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  number  of  schooners  or  of  vessels  ! — 
A.  There  are  28  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  my  district. 

Q.  Of  what  tonnage  ! — A.  The  aggregate  tonnage  is  about  700  tons. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  there! — A.  I  have  a  memorandum. 
(Beads.)    There  are  171  men  engaged  in  the  vessels  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  ! — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  islands  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  boats  and  vessels  are  British  boats  and  British  vessels  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  island  is  close  to  Eastport ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  to  Eastport  from  Deer  Island  ! — A.  About  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  much  on  the  coast! — A.  "Kes;  they  fish  in 
common  with  our  fishermen,  on  the  same  fishing-grounds. 
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Q.  How  many  vessels  have  they  t — A.  I  should  think  they  had  fall 
as  many  as  oor  folks. 

Q.  And  fully  as  many  boats  f — ^A.  Yes  ^  about  the  same  number,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  about  the  same  number  of  hands  f — A.  I  should 
say  so. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  whole  catch  made  by  the  British 
fishermen  in  your  district  of  West  Isles  t — A.  The  whole  value  is  about 
♦180,000  in  our  district. 

Q.  Your  <Ustrict,  for  which  you  give  that  valuation,  does  not  include 
the  island  of  Oampobello  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  a  separate  district. 

Q.  Gampobello  employs  about  how  many  vessels  and  how  many 
boats! — A.  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  number.  I  should  say  it 
was  about  equal  to  West  Isles.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be 
much  difference. 

Q.  It  employs  about  the  same  number  of  vessels  and  the  same  num- 
ber  of  hands  f — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  whole  catch  is  the  same  ! — A.  Yes;  I  should  suppose  so. 
They  fish  on  the  same  ground  with  our  folks. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  fish  also  there  about  equally  with  the  British 
fishermen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  yon  put  the  catch  of  Gampobello  as  being  about  the  same 
catch  of  West  Indies! — A.  According  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I 
have  no  statistics  to  show. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  statistics  in  reference  to  the  West  Isles! — A.  Yes ; 
in  my  district. 

Q.  And  Gampobello  is  only  a  little  distance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  ! — A.  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  whether  you  have  overestimated  or 
underestimated  ! — A.  If  anything  I  should  say  I  was  underestimating. 

Q.  Then  off  Gampobello  there  is  about  $180,000  worth  taken  by  our 
people! — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  $180,000  worth  at  West  Isles  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  take  an  equal  catch  in  both  places  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  West  Isles  yon  are  sure,  and  you  have  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  Gampobello! — ^A.  Just  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  Grand  Manan,  being  somewhat  distant,  you  don't  know 
as  well  about! — A.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  Grand  Manan.  I  can't 
speak  much  about  that.    It  is  rather  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  practical  fisherman  ! — A.  Yes;  all  my  life  I  have 
been  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  Tell  me,  now,  is  the  catch  yon  speak  of  at  West  Isles  and  Gampo- 
bello taken  all  close  inshore! — A.  All  close  inshore. 

Q.  All  within  three  miles  ! — A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
vessels  from  Deer  Island  that  go  outside.  The  chief  catches  are  in- 
shore. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  asked  you  for  an  estimate  of  the  catch  and  you  gave 
me  $180,000,  you  did  not  include  in  that  amount  the  fish  that  was 
caught  outside  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  that  catch  chiefly  composed  of! — ^A.  Different  kinds  of 
fish — codfish,  pollock,  haddock,  hake,  and  herring. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  fish  in  point  of  numbers  and  value  ! — A.  In 
point  of  numbers  the  herring  has  the  advantage,  and  in  value  I  think 
also. 
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Q.  What  comes  next,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  herring! — A.  The 
pollock,  I  think,  is  aboat  next  in  nambers. 

Q.  And  in  value  t — A.  Weil,  yes,  I  think,  in  value  too. 

Q.  What  is  next  ?— A.  The  hake. 

Q.  And  after  that  the  haddock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  Ash  per  quintal,  the  pollock  or  the 
haddock  t — A.  The  haddock  is  the  most  valuable  of  late  years.  The 
pollock  always  have  been  the  most  valuable  until  lately. 

Q.  The  taste  has  veered  around  in  favor  of  haddock  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  N'ow  tell  me,  as  to  the  Americans,  what  is  their  style  of  fishing  f 
By  the  way,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  have  they  come  in  in  greater 
numbers  to  fish? — A.  Yes.  More  of  them  since  the  treaty  than  before 
have  visited  our  shores. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  herring  ? — A.  In  the  winter  they  freeze 
them  and  in  the  summer  they  salt  them. 

Q.  Do  they  land  on  the  West  Isles  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  them, 
or  do  they  take  them  to  their  own  shores  f — A.  Well,  some  take  them 
on  shore  and  others  freeze  them  on  the  deck  of  their  vessels.  Others 
take  them  across  to  the  State  of  Maine  to  Eastport.    It  is  close  by. 

Q.  What  are  the  herring  caught  there  worth  a  hundred  f — A.  I 
should  think  they  would  average  about  30  to  33  cents  a  hundred  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proper  season  to  fish  ? — A.  It  is  the  best  season  for 
herring. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  the  summer  there  at  all,  the  Americans  or  the 
island  people! — A.  They  fish  in  summer;  not  so  much  for  herring, 
though,  as  for  other  kinds  of  fish. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  in  summer  for  herring  at  all  ? — A.  Very  little  ;  that 
is,  for  bait  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  partly  your  business  to  prevent  them  fishing  for  herring  t — 
A.  I  have  no  restrictions  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  as  a  fishery  officer  f — A.  It  is  to  see  that  they 
obey  the  regulations  as  we  do. 

Q.  Perhaps  around  those  islands  there  are  no  breeding  grounds.  Do 
they  breed  there  or  at  Grand  Manan? — A.  There  is  no  spawning 
ground  there  that  I  know  of.  Grand  Manan  is  where  the  chief  breed- 
ing grounds  are. 

Q.  They  are  protecting  them  there,  I  believe,  or  endeavoring  tof — A. 
They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Do  they  breed  around  Gampobello  t — ^A.  It  has  never  been  set 
apart  as  a  breeding  ground,  although  they  might  spawn  there.  I  could 
not  say  for  that.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  do  spawn  about 
Gampobello,  but  there  is  no  spawning  ground  marked  out  there. 

Q.  Now,  since  1871  the  Americans  have  come  in  in  great  numbers 
fishing.  What  way  do  they  fish?  —A.  They  fish  with  nets,  trawls,  hand- 
lines,  &c. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  this  system  of  trawl-fishing  f — A.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  way  to  catch  them.  You  can  catch  a  greater  quantity 
with  trawls  than  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  No  doubt  of  that ;  but  what  is  the  effect  on  the  fishery  t — A.  I 
think  it  injures  the  fishery. 

Q.  It  is  injurious ;  why  ? — ^A.  It  takes  a  good  many  of  the  small  fish 
that  are  of  no  use,  and  kills  them,  and  it  catches  a  good  many  of  the 
old  mother  fish  and  destroys  them. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  killing  those  fish  upon  the  fish- 
ing grounds  f— A.  Well,  after  they  have  kill^  them^  the  next  thing  is 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  best  way  they  can  do  is  to  throw  them  over- 
board. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  f — A.  It  pollates  the  water. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  off  the  fish  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  practical  fisherman ;  do  you  know  ? — A.  Well^  it  is  my 
opinion,  as  a  fisherman. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  ?— A.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  ever  since  I  was  12  years  old.  That 
is  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  from  experience  to  form  a  pretty  good 
judgment.  That  is  your  deliberate  judgment  that  this  throwing  over- 
board of  the  dead  fish  destroys  the  fishing-grounds  I — A.  Yes ;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  throwing  over  the  gurry  f — ^A.  It  has  the  same 
effect. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen  always  do  that — that  is,  throw  over 
the  gurry  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  island  men  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
island  f  Are  they  obliged  to  land  or  do  they  throw  over  too  T— A.  Those 
that  fish  in  large  boats  and  vessels  do  the  same  thing.  Those  in  small 
boats  dress  their  fish  on  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  dress  theirs  on  shore? — ^A.  Not  so  much,  be-< 
cause  they  come  a  very  loog  distance  generally,  and  they  come  in  larger 
vessels.    They  dress  their  fish  on  board  their  vessels  and  throw  their 
gurry  overboard. 

Q.  Now,  this  trawl  fishing  as  a  business  has  sprung  up  has  it  not 
within  the  last  5  or  6  years? — A.  It  has  not  been  practiced  much  until 
lately,  within  6  or  7  years  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Who  introduced  it!  Was  it  introduced  by  the  Americans f— A. 
Well,  I  guess  our  folks  got  the  idea  from  the  Americans. 

Q.  There  was  none  before  the  Americans  came  there  t — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any. 

Q.  Have  they  been  obliged  to  use  the  trawl  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Americans  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  Americans  themselves  admit  it  is  destructive,  or  what 
do  they  say  about  it? — A.  I  have  never  talked  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  have  talked  with  our  own  fishermen  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it? — A.  That  is  their  opinion. 
They  all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Q.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  by  throwing 
over  the  dead  fish  and  the  gurry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware,  or  has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  a  great 
number  of  nets  are  sometimes  set  out  by  the  American  fishermen  and 
allowed  to  go  to  bottom  with  dead  fish  in  them  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  Just  state  how  that  happened. — A,  Well,  when  they  go  fishing 
they  have  a  good  many  nets  and  they  set  them,  and  perhaps  it  will 
come  such  a  breeze  that  for  two  or  three  days  they  can't  get  those  nets. 
When  it  comes  a  fine  day  they  have  so  many  herring  that  they  cannot 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  nets  are  left  there  and  the  herring  rot,  and 
lie  on  the  bottom.    They  very  often  lose  nets  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  vessels? — A.  Yes,  yon  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  boats  f 
how  many  boats  did  you  say  there  were  ? — A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  boats. 
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Q.  How  many  men  would  be  employed? — A.  They  would  average  two 
men  to  a  boat.    That  wonld  be  468. 

Q.  The  vessels,  you  said,  employed  171 ;  now,  you  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  fishing,  not  only  at  the  island,  but  along  the  north 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me,  in  your  judgment,  where  the  greater  number  of  fish  are 
taken  within  the  three-mile  limit;  is  it  along  the  shoresof  the  islands  op 
of  the  mainland  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  ? — A.  The  herring  is  the 
chief  fish  in  winter,  and  is  taken  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  They  are  all  taken  within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — A.  Tes ;  on  the 
mainland,  frofn  Point  Lepreaux  to  the  West  Isles. 

Q.  You  think  the  larger  quantity  is  taken  along  that  shore  I — A.  In 
the  winter  season. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  year  round  f — A.  I  think  my  district,  the  West 
Isles  district,  would  have  the  advantage,  taking  the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  year  through,  winter  and  summer,  would  it  be 
about  the  same  on  the  mainland  and  West  Isles  t — A.  I  think  West 
Isles  would  have  rather  the  advantage. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  the  islands,  including  Gampobello  and 
Grand  Manan ;  do  you  think  Gampobello,  Grand  Manan,  and  the  West 
Isles  would  be  rather  more  than  the  mainland  for  the  whole  year  t — A. 
•Yes. 

Q.  But  the  catch  for  the  winter  is  considerably  larger  on  the  main- 
land than  on  the  islands  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  are  more  caught  on  the  islands  than  on  the 
mainland,  does  it  preponderate  very  much  or  is  it  pretty  near  the  samef — 
A.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  I  should  say ;  if  anything,  the  islands 
have  the  advantage. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  principal  breeding  place  is  in  Grand 
Manan  ;  at  what  part  is  it  ?-- A.  At  the  south  end. 

Q.  That  place  is  protected  by  regulations,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  there 
is  a  man  appointed  to  protect  that  ground. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  f — ^A.  McLachlan. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  regulations  and  endeav- 
ors of  the  Dominion  Government  to  keep  this  breeding-ground  untouched 
the  American  fishermen  break  in  I — ^A.  I  have  heanl  that  they  have 
broken  in  on  several  occasions.  I  have  never  been  there  when  they  did 
so,  but  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  that  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  catch  upon  Grand  Manan,  around  the 
shores  of  Grand  Manan — I  mean  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  within  3  miles — 
is  very  much  larger  than  on  West  Isles  and  Gampobello! — A.  I  think 
it  is  more  than  both  put  together. '  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman  ? — A.  Well,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Q.  Yon  have  fished  all  over  the  ground  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  catch  on  Grand  Manan  exceeds  the 
catch  on  West  Island  and  Gampobello  together ! — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Well,  now  as  a  practical  fisherman,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  value  of  the  catch  made  by  the  British  subjects,  within  3  miles  of 
the  shores,  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  from  Point  Lepreaux, 
taking  in  West  Island,  Gampobello,  and  Grand  Manan ;  taking  the  whole 
thing,,  what  would  you  put  it  down  at,  naming  a  figure  that  you  think 
is  certainly  within  the  amount  t — A.  I  should  say  nine  or  ten  hundred 
thousand. 

Q.  That  is  about  a  million  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  doabt  that  you  are  underestimating  rather  than 
overestimating  it! — A.  No  doubt  that  is  under  if  anything. 
Q.  That  is  taken  by  British  subjects!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  the  American  fishermen,  do  they  take  on  these  coasts  as 
much  every  year  as  the  British  subjects  or  more! — A.  I  think  they  do 
fully  as  much.  I  have  no  doubt.  If  I  were  going  to  say  either  more  or 
less,  I  would  say  more. 

Q.  You  think  they  take  fully  as  much  and  more! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  would  be'  a  million  they  t^ke  also  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  yourself,  from  practical  experience,  what  the  prob- 
able profit  would  be  on  that  million  taken  by  the  Americahs! — A.  Well, 
that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  you  to  get  at. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fish  on  the  American  shore  at  all  !  Are  you  aware  of 
any  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit ! — A.  There  are  none  worth  talk- 
ing about.  None  of  our  fishermen  ever  visit  that  coast  for  the  sake  of 
fish.  ^ 

Q.  Then,  practically,  tbe^privilege  accorded  to  British  fishermen  of 
fishing  in  American  waters  anJdunts  to  nothing  ! — A.  It  is  no  benefit 
to  us  whatever.  I  never  knew  a  fisberman  go  there  to  make  a  fare  of 
fish.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  along  the  America^  shore  yourself !— A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  get  porgies  or  menhaden  tof-re  !— A.  I  have  caught- 
fiome  there.  X,^ 

Q.  Was  that  caught  within  shore  or  out  beyoncM^®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ — 
A.  All  the  porgie  fishing  has  been  beyond  the  three ^l^s-  They  are  so 
far  offshore  they  have  to  have  steamers.  \^ 

Q.  It  has  ceased  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  an  insho^  fishery! — A. 
As  far  as  my  information  extends.  \  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  ever  recollect  of  porgies  coming  up  to  the  BffJ^ish  waters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Campobello  and  those  places  ! — A.  I  tk^^^  caught 
them  myself.  \ 

Q.  What  drove  them  off !— -A.  I  can't  say;  they  have  left  op  coast. 
Q.  How  long  ago  ! — A.  There  has  not  been  anything  there  tJP  amount 
to  anything  for  ten  years  or  over.  \ 

Q.  And  even  on  the  American  shore  they  have  gone  out  so  t»at  ^^^7 
have  to  have  steamers  to  go  for  them  ! — A.  They  don't  pretenAto  fish 
for  them  without  they  have  steamers.  \ 

Q.  Now,  along  the  American  coasts  there  are  numerous  settlenP®^^^ 
from  Eastport,  westerly;   are  they  engaged  in  fishing! — A.  All\  ^^^ 
places  close  to  the  shore  are  so  engaged. 
Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  fish  ! — A.  In  British  waters. 
Q.  Inside  the  limits  ! — A,  Yes ;  they  come  right  over  to  New  Bru?*^ 
wick,  to  the  mainland.    They  have  always  done  so.  | 

Q.  That  is  their  only  means  of  living,  so  far  as  you  are  aware!— f-^* 
That  is  the  only  means  so  long  as  they  undertake  to  catch  fish.  } 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ! — A.  I  guess  it  has  alwfc* 
been  the  case  ever  since  the  country  was  settled,  so  long  as  I  can  ren^^Q^* 
ber.  1 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  that  way  30  years  ! — A.  For  30  years  t^^y 
have  done  that.    I  can  swear  they  have  done  it  for  30  years.  T 

Q.  They  have  never  caught  fish  in  their  own  waters  at  all ! — A: 
could  not  swear  to  that. 
Q.  I  say  never  to  speak  of! — A.  Never  to  make  a  business. 
Q.  Could  they  have  gone  on  with  the  fishing  business  at  all  nnleJ 
they  had  access  to  our  waters  ! — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  oould.    1 1 
guess  they  will  admit  that  themselves. 
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Q.  They  will  elsewhere ;  they  will  not  here.  But  you  have  no  doubt 
yourself! — A.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  Since  you  can  recollect,  that  is  for  30  years,  have  the  fishing  sta- 
tions increased  as  the  people  became  more  numerous  f — A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  have  increased  in  proportion  to  our  fishermen.  Ours  have 
increased  and  they  have  kept  right  alongside  of  them.  They  have  in- 
creased the  same. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  treaty!  Before  the  treaty  you 
bad  a  right  to  send  your  fresh  fish  in  free.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of 
sending  them  in  to  any  extent ! — A.  We  have  always  had  the  right  to 
send  in  the  fresh  fish. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  the  treaty,  send  many  in! — A.  Yes;  we  always 
sent  more  or  less  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  In  that  respect  your  market  is  not  altered  at  all ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  catch  that  you  speak  of  in  the  islands 
is  salted  and  sent  away  ;  any  large  numbers  of  herring,  for  instance  ! — 
A.  Yes ;  quite  a  large  number  of  herring. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  them  ! — A.  Part  to  the  United  States  and  part 
of  them  are  sold  in  the  Dominion.  A  good  many  are  sold  in  St.  John^ 
Yarmouth,  and  Halifax. 

Q.  Well,  before  the  treaty  did  you  put  up  any  of  those  salt  fish  ! — ^A. 
We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  the  United  States  before  this  treaty  the  same  as 
>ou  do  now! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  then,  when  you  had  to  pay  $1  a  barrel  duty  ! 
— A.  We  generally  got  enough  more  to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  Well,  in  point  of  fact  then,  even  in  regard  to  salt  fish,  this  treaty 
bas  not  been  a  benefit  to  you  at  all ! — A.  I  can't  see  that  it  is  a  benefit 
to  us.    I  think  it  is  an  injury  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Americans  come  down  into  the  Dominion 
and  supply  the  markets  that  you  would  otherwise  supply  ! — A.  There 
have  been  a  good  many  American  fish  sold  in  our  markets  to  my  knowl- 
edge. They  are  selling  right  along,  more  or  less,  in  St.  John,  Halifax^ 
and  Yarmouth. 

Q.  You  say  that  during  the  time  before  the  treaty  was  in  force,  and 
when  you  had  to  pay  $1  a  barrel,  you  got  as  good  a  price  as  now,  and 
that  they  paid  the  duty  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  our  waters  altogether,  you 
having  the  privilege  to  send  in  fresh  fish  as  you  always  did,  what  duty 
would  you  be  willing  to  pay  on  the  salt  fish  to  keep  them  out  alto- 
gether?— A.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  arrangement. 

Q.  Would  you  make  more  money  if  you  went  back  to  tiiat  system 
and  kept  them  out  ? — A.  Well,  chiefly  all  the  money  I  made  fishing  was 
made  before  the  treaty  came  into  force,  when  I  had  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  You  would  rather  pay  a  reasonable  duty  and  keep  them  out? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  result  is  simply  this,  then :  that  you  get  a  lower  price  for  your 
fish  now,  and  the  Americans  pay  less  for  it.  The  consumer  gets  it  for 
less  money  ! — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the  result. 

Q.  The  benefit,  then,  has  been  to  the  consumer  as  far  as  you  can  see 
now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit.  He  gets  a  cheaper 
fish  than  he  did  before. 

Q.  And  yon  have  no  more  money  ! — A.  Uo  more. 

Q.  But  something  less  ! 

Mr.  FosTBE.  Does  the  witness  assent  to  that !  ^         . 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  you  get  less  money  for  your  fish  than  you  did  before !— A. 
Yes ;  for  some  kinds  of  fish  we  don't  get  half  as  much  as  we  did  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  catch  for  bait  f — ^A.  Tesj 
they  visit  oar  shores  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  themselves  ? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  to  any  considerable  extent  themselves  f — A.  Well, 
yes,  they  do  a  considerable. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  down  their  own  men  to  catch  it ! — A,  Some  of  them 
do,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  this  bait  for  t — A.  Cod-fish  chiefly. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  come  for  bait  f — A.  They  come  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  chiefly.  The  best  bait  is  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
That  is  for  the  Bank  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  visit  the  bay  for  bait!— A.  80  to  100  sail  of 
vessels. 

Q.  Every  spring  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  average  do  they  take  f — A.  10,000  to  a  vessel. 

Q.  Are  they  all  caught  in  British  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  considerable  privilege;  do  they  admit  it  f — A.  Yes,  they 
do,  because  it  is  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  get  bait.  If  it  was  not  a 
privilege,  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Q.  They  admit  it  is  a  privilege  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  aware  that  they  buy  also  besides  what  they  fish  f— 
A.  Yes ;  they  do  buy  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  a  preference  of  buying  from  their 
own  men  f — A.  Well,  I  never  saw  much  diflference  that  way. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  island.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
so  elsewhere  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  make  a  preference. 
Some  have  particular  friends.  A  good  many  have  gone  from  Eastport 
to  Gloucester,  and  when  they  come  down  they  will  patronize  the  East- 
port  men  before  a  stranger.  That  is  the  way  it  goes,  1  think,  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  In  reference  to  net- fishing  for  herring,  ought  those  nets,  according 
to  your  experience,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  during  the  day- 
time f — A.  They  ought  not,  according  to  my  experience. 

Q.  Why  not  I — A.  Because  they  injure  the  fishery,  they  frighten  tbe 
fish  away. 

Q.  The  herring  see  the  nets  and  are  frightened  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proper  time  is  at  night! — A.  Yes;  they  ought  to  put  them 
down  in  the  evening  and  take  them  up  in  the  morning. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  in  the  day-time,  as  a  rule,  the  herring  did  not 
mesh  themselves  in  the  net  at  all  f — ^A.  That  is  my  experience }  they  say 
tbey  don't  mesh  themselves. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  they  get  frightened  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  it  is  an 
obstruction  to  their  passage. 

Q.  Since  the  Americans  came  in,  have  they  introduced  the  system  of 
keeping  the  nets  out  day  and  night  f — A.  They  do  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  injures  the  fish  ? — A.  Yes;  our  fishermen  do 
it  too. 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  is  because  the  Americans  do  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  any  bad  practice  is  introduced  to  kill  the  fish,  our  men 
have  to  follow  it  in  self  defense  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  one  try  to  get  along  without  trawling, 
and  finally  take  to  it  on  account  of  the  Americans  doing  sot — A.  It  is 
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only  of  late  years  that  we  have  used  the  trawl.  We  always  ased  to  get 
aloDg  without  the  trawl  before  the  Americans  came  down. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  any  one  trying  to  compete  with  them  with- 
out using  it  and  afterward  having  to  come  into  it  f — A.  They  have  to 
fish  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  Americans  to  get  along. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  them  try  to  get  along  without  using  it  and 
find  that  they  could  not  do  so,  especially  about  Grand  Manan  f — A. 
They  have  not  used  them  there  until  very  lately — until  last  year.  But 
they  have  found  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  them  to  get  along. 

Q.  There  is  no  trouble  between  the  American  fishermen  and  your 
own  f — A.  I  never  saw  any  great  trouble.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little 
difference  arises,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  more  trouble  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  our  fishermen  than  there  is  among  our  own, 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone. 

Q.  [  think  you  have  stated  that  all  the  fisheries  are  within  three  miles 
of  the  land  ¥ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  hake,  haddock,  herring,  and  pollack  ? — A.  Yes,  they 
are  all  within  three  miles. 

Q.  What  about  the  cod  f — A.  We  do  not  get  much  cod  in  our  inshore 
fisheries. 

Q.  The  cod  is  a  very  small  proportion  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  value  you  gave  consisted  altogether  of  fish 
caught  within  three  miles  I — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  For  30  years  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  fishing  in  your  neigh- 
borhood ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  vessels  and  boats  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  vessels  that  have  been  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects 30  years  past  ? — A.  The  vessels  have  been  all  the  way  from  10  tons 
to  50  tons. 

Q.  They  do  not  go  out,  I.believe,  for  long  trips,  do  they — the  British 
vessels  f — A.  The  chief  of  tbem  do  not,  as  I  said,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  would  go  fishing  on  the  opposite  banks. 

Q.  All  the  boats  and  nearly  all  the  vessels  are  day  fishermen,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  the  Americans  have  been  there  too  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  in  about  equal  numbers  to  your  people  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  fished  in  the  same  places  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  reference  much  to  what  sort  of  a  treaty  there  was  between 
Washington  and  London  f — ^A.  It  never  made  any  difference. 

Q.  Nothing  can  be  traced  specially  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1818 
or  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1856,  or  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871, 
can  there,  as  to  that.  It  went  on  the  same  way  f — A.  Pretty  much  in 
the  same  way. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  used  to  fish  with  hook  and  line,  didn't  they  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  alter  a  little  and  have  small  trawls  1 — ^A. 
Lately,  within  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  They  first  fished  with  small  trawls,  didn't  they  !— A.  Yes,  with 
hand  lines. 

Q.  But  when  they  began  using  something  else,  they  first  began  to  use 
trawls  with  a  few  hooks  upon  them  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  in  the 
way  of  using  more  hooks  every  year. 
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Q.  Bat  it  did  not  begin  all  at  once  as  it  is  at  present  t — A.  Ko,  it  is 
increasing  now  every  year. 

Q.  Your  people  saw  the  growth  of  it  and  they  fell  in  with  it  ? — A,  Tea. 

Q.  And  are  pushing  it  now  with  diligence,  according  to  their  means, 
their  enterprise,  and  capital  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  trawl  a  costly  thing  ;  do  the  lines  and  hooks  and  the  danger 
of  losing  them  make  it  costly  ? — A.  Yes.  It  costs  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  lines  and  the  number  of  hooks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  generally  the  Americans  had  more  capital  at 
their  disposal  than  the  British  fishermen  f — A.  Yes.  They  came  from 
a  distance,  and  it  seems  they  had  better  vessels. 

Q.  But  those  that  reside  in  the  easterly  part  of  Maine  t — A  I  think 
they  had  pretty  much  the  same  capital  as  our  fishermen. 

Q.  Your  people  began  using  trawls  at  first  with  a  few  hooks  in  a  small 
way! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  gradually  grew  up  to  its  present  dimensions  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  they  are  doing  it  now  they  are  affecting  the  fishery  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  Americans! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  an  injury  f  You  know  there  are  p^- 
sons  who  think  it  is  not  an  injury  f — A.  There  are  but  very  few  who  will 
not  say  it  is  an  injury. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  the  same  with  the  pursuit  of  all  fishing ;  where 
science  has  advanced  and  skill  and  capital  have  been  employed  they 
have  used  different  methods  of  prosecuting  the  business! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  progress,  does  it  not! 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  gentleman  who  examined  you  used  a  word  that 
you  did  not  use,  that  this  "destroyed'' the  fishery.  I  want  to  know, 
when  you  assented  to  his  phrase  "destroyed,"  in  what  sense  you  meant 
to  use  the  word  ? — A.  I  meant  that  it  was  an  injury  to  the  fishery. 

Q.  That  was  the  phrase  you  used ;  but  I  think  you  did  not  yourself 
say  it  destroyed  them.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  destroyed!— 
A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  absolutely  !— 
A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  they  kept  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going  on 
now  they  would  eventually  destroy  the  fish. 

Q.  That  is  altogether  a  speculative  opinion ;  you  cannot  know  how 
that  is  ! — A.  No ;  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

Q.  May  it  not  go  on  in  this  way,  after  they  have  used  this  apparatus, 
that  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  diminished  they  will  begin  to  use  it  \em  and 
less,  because  it  does  not  pay ;  then  will  not  the  fish  naturally  increase 
in  numbers  again  !  For  all  you  know,  that  may  be  the  case,  as  it  has 
been  with  fisheries  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  ask  you  if  yon 
do  not  know  it  is  the  case  where  modes  of  fishing  have  been  employed 
which  rendered  the  fish  scarce,  those  modes  have  after  a  time  been  no 
longer  used,  and  then  the  fish  have  again  come  in  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway! — A.  No;  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  ever  be  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  upon  that  subject!— A.  Noj  I  have  never 
read. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  found  it  in  other  places! — A.  No;  I 
never  heard.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  scarcer  the  fish  get  the  more 
they  will  have  to  use  these  appliances. 

Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  so  expensive  that  the  Americans  will  go  to 
another  place! — A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  Well,  won't  that  be  the  case ;  if  the  American  knows  that  it  will 
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be  very  expensive  to  get  fish  in  one  place  and  not  so  expensive  in  an 
other^  he  will  go  to  the  other  f — A.  That  may  be  so. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  suppose  the  same  namber  of  people  will  keep  on  fish- 
ing with  trawls  when  there  is  not  so  great  a  number  of  fish  to  be  caught  f 
— A.  Well,  they  will  have  to  move  to  some  other  district. 

Q.  What  then  f — A.  The  country  will  become  depopulated. 

Q.  What  country? — A.  Our  fishing  country,  where  I  reside.  When 
the  fish  get  so  scarce  that  the  fishermen  cannot  get  a  living,  they  will 
have  to  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  It  may  make  them  more  adventurous  and  they  may  get  larger 
vessels  f — ^A.  But  when  they  get  so  poor  that  they  can't  purchase  those 
vessels* 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  can  be  capital  and  enterprise  enough 
found  there  to  follow  the  fish  wherever  they  gof  Do  you  suppose  your 
fishermen  are  so  limited  that  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  marine  league? 
— A.  There  are  very  few  of  them  capable  of  purchasing  a  large  vessel. 

Q.  If  they  can't  catch  fish  close  in,  don't  you  think  means  will  be  found 
to  go  out  f — A.  They  won't  be  able  to  furnish  boats  and  vessels  them- 
selves. 

Q.  If  it  destroys  the  population,  as  you  seem  to  think,  not  having 
capital  to  go  beyond  three  miles,  how  will  it  be  when  the  fish  come  back  T 
If  they  do  come  back  it  will  not  be  ultimately  destroyed  f — ^A.  No;  it 
would  be  in  the  mean  time. 

Q.  It  would  be  resumed,  would  it  not  f  You  don't  know  that  it  would 
not  be  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that,  after  all,  your  opinion  is  speculative  f  Now,  with  reference 
to  throwing  the  fish  overboard,  what  you  call  the  gurry,  I  suppose  that 
depends  entirely  npon  whether  the  vessel  makes  port  often  or  is  out  f — 
A.  It  depends  upon  that  a  good  deal. 

Q.  If  they  are  boats  or  small  vessels  that  make  port  frequently,  they 
will  put  the  gurry  on  the  land.  It  is  good  manure  f — ^A.  It  is,  but  the 
fishermen  can't  generally  use  it  much  for  manure.  Very  few  of  the 
fishermen  have  any  laud. 

Q.  Is  that  so  f  Don't  your  boat  fishermen  also  own  land,  like  the 
fishermen  in  Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Some  own  a  little  and  more 
don't  own  a  mite. 

Q.  When  they  do  own  it,  they  cultivate  it! — A.  They  raise  a  few  po- 
tatoes and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Those  that  don't  make  port  throw  it  overboard  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  the  case  t — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  a  trick  learned  from  the  Americans  f — A.  I  think 
it  was  always  done  more  or  less.  I  guess  the  Americans  did  not  teach 
them  all  their  bad  habits.    I  suppose  they  had  some  before. 

Q.  The  Americans  come  down  there,  we  have  been  told,  to  buy  her- 
ring for  bait.    That  is  for  cod-fish? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  buy  if  they  can?— A.  Some  do  and  some  catch  their  own 
bait. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know.  The  witness  before  you  spoke  of  them  as 
almost  universally  buying  the  fish  ? — ^A.  Part  of  them  do  and  part  of 
them  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  "  part"  may  be  anything  f — A.  Well,  I  would  say  one-half 
buy  it  and  the  other  half  catch. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  it  alone  or  do  they  make  bargains  with  your  people^ 
that  own  boats  and  netsf — A.  Sometimes  they  catch  it  themselves. 
They  bring  their  nets  with  them.   Most  of  their  fishermen  that  fish  in  the 
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l)ay  have  nets  so  that  they  can  set  nets  and  catch  their  own  bait ;  bat 
the  vessels  that  come  from  Oloncester 

Q.  Well,  if  any  witness  has  said  that  the  large  majority  of  the  herring 
that  is  taken  away  for  bait  is  bought,  yoa  would  not  concur  in  that  t — 
A.  I  should  say  there  was  a  majority. 

Q.  You  would  say  more  than  half? — ^A.  Yes,  a  half  or  two-thirds. 

Q.  It  might  be  three-fourths  f — A.  I  should  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  there  might  be  two-thirds  ? — ^A.  There  might  possibly  be. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  much  over  half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  f — A.  Nothing  more 
than  what  I  see  myself.  I  am  a  practical  fisherman  and  I  have  been 
around  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  bait ! — A.  Yes.  I  am  like  any  other  fisherman.  I 
catch  what  bait  I  can  in  the  spring  and  sell  what  I  can  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  your  views  of  trade  are,  but  I  suppose 
you  try  to  make  something.  You  do  not  sell  solely  to  encourage  the 
Americans  I — A.  We  do  not  study  their  advantage  at  all.  It  is  our  own. 
We  do  not  put  ourselves  out  at  all  about  them.  When  we  catch  the  bait 
the  next  thing  is  to  see  where  we  will  get  the  most  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  sell  to  your  own  people.  They  buy  herring  for  fishing  f — ^A. 
Well,  they  do  some,  but  not  much.  I  have  sold  herring  for  bait  to  our 
people  who  went  mackerel-fishing,  but  not  much  for  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  fish  to  the  United  States — 
I  mean  your  island  people  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dried,  frozen,  and  salted  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  a  long  time  f — A.  For  some  time. 

Q.  How  long  f — A.  I  can't  just  remember  when  I  commenced  shipping 
frozen  herring.    I  guess  it  has  been  about  fifteen  years,  probably. 

Q.  And  they  have  gone  in  irrespective  of  treaties  f  They  would  go  in 
as  fresh  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  sent  in  your  ft'ozen  fresh  fish,  and  also  yon  took  dried 
and  slightly  salted  fish  f  They  have  gone  in,  have  not  they,  for  a  great 
many  years  to  the  United  States  f — A  They  have  gone  in  free  since  the 
treaty ;  at  least  I  don't  call  it  exactly  free. 

Q.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? — A.  Well,  when  we  go  to  Eastport  to 
sell  a  quantity  of  fish,  we  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  custom-house 
every  time  we  come,  and  if  we  only  have  two  quintals  of  fish  we  have 
to  pay  60  cents  for  a  permit  to  land  them. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  fresh  fish  f — A.  To  fresh  and  salt  both. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  that  60  cents  ?— A  I  don't  know  what  the  name 
is,  but  every  vessel  that  goes  there  with  fish  is  supposed  to  pay  that  60 
cents  for  the  permit.    It  is  paid  to  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Is  it  not  duties  ? — ^A.  They  don't  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  duty.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  fee. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  man  that  owns  the  wharf  besides  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  it  means  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Is  it  not  dockage  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  they  call  it  dockage  or  wharfage  ? — A.  No ;  it  goes  to  the 
custom-house. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance.  But  you  must  pay  somebody  if  you  had 
your  fish  at  the  wharf  f — ^A.  The  merchants  that  buy  the  fish  furnish  the 
wharf  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  You  go  there  to  sell  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  own  a  wharf  there,  do  you  f    Do  you  suppose  the  treaty 
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means  that  yoa  shall  have  a  free  wharf  to  land  yoor  fish  on  f — A.  "So } 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  pay  any  dockage  •or  wharfage,  but  yoa  pay  60 
cents.  Haven't  yon  ever  looked  into  that  to  see  if  it  was  not  dockage 
or  wharfage  t — A.  Yes ;  I  have  looked  into  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  it  oat,  if  yoa  do  not  pay  anybody  except  the 
custom-house  ? — ^A.  Every  person  who  has  a  fish-stand  has  a  wharf  of 
his  own,  and  he  is  glad  to  give  you  the  privilege  of  landing  for  the  sake 
of  the  trade.  We  are  not  supposed  to  pay  any  dockage.  They  furnish 
the  dockage. 

Q.  Who?— A.  The  men  that  buy. 

Q.  Then  you  say  it  is  iu  the  form  of  a  landing  permit  f — A.  Yes ;  we 
have  to  report. 

Q.  Somebody  comes  down  from  the  custom-house  to  see  that  you  are 
all  right,  that  you  haven't  anything  but  fish  f  Do  you  ever  go  anywhere 
where  you  do  not  have  to  pay  something  for  a  landing  permit  f  Was 
it  not  so  before  this  treaty  f — A.  I  think  it  has  always  been  so. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  had  to  pay  a  duty  before  the  treaty? 
^ow  the  duty  is  taken  off  and  the  permit  remains? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  treaty  ? — ^A.  Yes }  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
repeat  much  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  about  leaving  out  the  landing  permit? — 
A.  !N'o ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  say  you  get  less  for  your  fish  than  before  the  treaty  was  made; 
how  long  has  that  treaty  been  in  actual  operation  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  time  it  was  dated,  but  to  its  actually  going  into  operation 
on  both  sides? — A.  It  has  been  in  operation,  I  think,  ever  since  it  was 
dated  or  issued  at  Washington.  I  do  not  just  remember.  We  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  very  much  about  treaties  there. 

Q.  Does  dry  fish  go  in  as  fresh  ? — ^A.  They  do  now. 

Q.  But  I  mean  before  the  treaty  ? — ^A.  No;  we  had  to  pay  a  duty  on 
them  as  well  as  salted  fish. 

Q.  Did  not  they  generally  go  in  as  American  fish  ? — A.  Ko;  not  from 
our  side.    They  went  in  as  British  fish. 

Q.  Was  not  there  any  arrangement  made  between  your  people  and 
the  Americans  by  which  those  went  in  under  the  names  of  American 
traders? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  great  deal  was  taken  in  in  that  way? — A. 
There  might  be  some  smuggled  in  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  less  for  your  fish.  How  do  you  account  for  that 
fact  ? — ^A.  There  are  so  many  more  fish  taken  into  the  market  than  there 
were  before,  that  it  has  reduced  the  price. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  simple  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  And  if  there 
should  be  fewer  fish  go  in  the  price  would  go  up  ? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think 
if  it  had  been  left  the  way  it  was,  and  no  Americans  were  allowed  to  fish 
in  our  waters,  probably  the  fish  would  be  higher  than  they  were  then 
in  the  United  States,  as  there  is  a  greater  population,  and  more  would 
be  required. 

Q.  Well,  the  treaty  has  not  stopped  the  increase  of  the  population? — 
A.  Kot  that  I  know  of.    The  same  thing  seems  to  go  on  yet. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  price  depends  upon  the  demand 
and  supply  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  the  demand  is  gradually  increasing,  is  it  not,  pretty  rap- 
idly ? — A.  1  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  And  the  supply  is  also  increasing  by  the  use  of  these  nets  and  the 
number  of  people  that  are  employed  in  the  business? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  keep  pretty  well  abre  ist  of  one  auother  t — A.  Well,  yesj  but 
I  think  the  supply  is  a  little  ahead. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  more  of  yoar  people  have  sent  fish  to  the  United 
States  than  did  before? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  more  of 
them. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  certainly  no  more  Americans  than  before  f  There 
are  fewer,  are  there  not  t — A.  There  have  been  more  since  the  treaty. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  more  last  year  than  the  year  before  T — A.  Yes ;  there 
seems  to  be  more  every  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  greater  increase  than  there  has  always  been! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  American  coast  somewhat  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  very  far  down  the  coast  of  Maine  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  to 
Boston. 

Q.  Bat  have  you  followed  the  fishing-grounds?-^ A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  by  personal  observation  what  the  American  in- 
shore fishery  is,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  only  what  I  have  heard  by 
talking  to  American  fishermen,  and  our  fishermen  that  are  engaged  on 
the  coast. 

Q.  Since  this  question  has  been  up,  of  compensation,  you  have  heard 
it  a  good  deal  talked  about,  haven't  you  ? — A.  Well,  no,  not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Certain  opinions  are  pretty  strongly  held  in  your  neighborhood  ? — 
A.  There  is  not  much  said  about  it  there  any  way. 

Q.  Don't  they  say  there  generally — haven't  you  been  frequently  told 
that  the  Americans  were  ruining  your  fisheries  and  that  they  ought  to 
pay  a  large  sum  ? — A.  Yes,  they  think  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  but  the  opinion  is  pretty  generally  pro- 
mulgated, is  it  not,  that  the  Americans  have  done  agreatdeal  of  harm  ? — 
A.  Yes,  they  think  so. 

Q.  That  they  have  destroyed  them  by  seine  fishing  and  by  throwing 
over  gurry,  and  in  various  other  ways  ? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
case.    That  is  reasonable  to  any  man. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  given  your  opinion.  You  say  there  are  regulations 
as  to  catching  fish  at  Grand  Manan  with  reference  to  the  season  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  there  is  a  close  season  for  herring.  They  are  prohibited,  I  think, 
from  the  15ch  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October.  I  won't  swear  certainly 
what  time  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  the  spawning  period  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  during  the  spawning  period  ? — A.  No  ; 
I  have  never  been  there. 

ir  Q.  And  you  cannot  then  say,  from  your  own  observation,  that  the 
Americans  have  broken  these  regulations,  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  do ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  by  our  fish- 
ermen.   But  our  own  fishermen  will  do  it,  too. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  I  know  you  have  been  very  frank. 
I  suppose  the  officer  finds  it  as  hard  to  keep  out  the  British  as  the 
American  fishermen? — A.  Well,  I  think  so;  yes.  I  don't  know  for 
certain. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
"*  Q.  Mr.  Thomson  consents  that  I  shall  put  a  few  questions  to  you. 
Will  you  tell  us  where  the  Wolves  are  ? — A.  (Points  to  Wolves  on  the 
map.)    They  are  out  there. 
^  Q.  Nowy  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  winter  fishing  for  her- 
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riDg  18  done,  except  in  there  (pointing  on  map  to  inshore  fishing 
grounds)  ? — A.  None  of  any  account. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  what  that  means  exactly.  Do  yon  know  Overseer 
Canningham,  of  the  inner  bay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  IN^ow,  I  want  to  know  what  this  means.  I  read  from  his  report  for 
1876^  and  would  like  to  have  you  explain  it,  if  you  can :  ^^  The  winter 
liernng  fishery,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  yield  of 
last  year.  This,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  nets — ^in 
fact,  miles  of  them — being  set  by  United  States  fishermen,  all  the  way 
from  Grand  Manan  to  Lepreaux,  and  far  out  in  the  bay  by  the  Wolves, 
fiunk  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  which  keep  the  fish  from  coming  into  the 
bay."  Is  that  so  ? — A.  It  is  a  doubt,  to  my  mind,  whether  it  would  be 
«o  or  not. 

Q.  Do  they  do  it !    Do  they  kei»p  nets  in  the  bay  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Our  fishermen  don't! — A.  Nobody  does;  they  can't  do  that. 

Q.  '^  In  this  view  I  am  borne  out  by  ail  the  fishermen  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  subject.  Our  own  fishermen,  who  own  vessels,  have 
now  to  go  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  miles  offshore  before  they  can  catch 
any."    Is  that  so  f — A.  No. 

Q.  "  The  poorer  classes  of  fishermen  who  have  nothing  but  small 
boats  made  but  a  poor  catch." — A.  I  think  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  little 
wild  in  his  calculations.  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  way  of  knowing  as 
much  as  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  Is  his  report  all  wrong  f — A.  I  think  some  parts  of  it  are. 

Q.  "  However,  during  the  winter  months  there  were  caught  and  sold 
in  a  frozen  state  to  United  States  vessels  1,900  barrels,  at  from  $4  to 
$5  a  barrel.  The  pripe  being  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  helped 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  catch.  About  500  barrels  were  used 
for  home  consumption.  There  was  a  better  catch  of  smoked  herrings, 
amounting  to  84,000  boxes,  and  there  might  have  been  a  larger  business 
in  this  line,  but  prices  were  so  low  that  those  in  the  business  preferred 
making  oil  and  pumice,  which  paid  better."  Is  that  so  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say.  The  inner  bay  is  Passamaquoddy.  It  is  a  different  district. 
I  have  no  control  of  that.  I  could  not  say  how  many  herring  were 
caught  in  there.    Of  course  he  could  say  better  about  that  than  I  could. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  making  oil  and  pumice  ^*  paid  better  "? — A.  That 
might  be  so. 

Q.  (Reads.)  "There  were  only  175  barrels  of  mackerel  caught  this 
year,  although  a  large  school  of  those  fish  came  into  the  bay,  but  they 
ivould  not  bite  at  a  bait,  nor  did  they  come  inshore  close  enough  for  the 
weirs  to  do  much.  Those  caught  were  taken  mostly  in  nets,  with  a  few 
good  hauls  in  the  brush  weirs,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  seines  had 
been  employed,  there  would  have  been  a  large  catch.  In  haddock  and 
hake  there  is  a  decrease  from  the  catch  of  last  year,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  use  of  trawls  or  set  lines  outside." — A.  I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  Well,  haddock  and  hake  are  caught  by  trawls  outside  ? — A.  He 
means  outside  the  islands. 

Q.  (Reads.)  "  My  own  experience  is,  having  formerly  used  a  trawl 
or  bultow,  that  it  is  a  destructive  mode  of  fishing,  and  kills  a  great 
many  small  and  useless  fieh,  as  well  as  keeps  the  fish  from  coming  near 
shore,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  use  should  be  prohibited  altogether 
in  this  country.  A  very  serious  injury  to  the  fisheries  is  the  habit  of 
throwing  over  the  gurry  or  offals  on  the  fishing  grounds  by  our  own  fish- 
ermen as  well  as  by  Americans.  As  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore,  a 
week  at  a  time,  this  destructive  practice  can  be  followed  with  impunity 
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and  without  fear  of  detection.  The  overseers  are  many  miles  away  on 
shore  and  can  do  little,  for  the  fishermen  will  not  inform  on  each  other. 
I  can  see  no  way  to  prevent  this  most  destractive  abase  bat  to  have  a 
small  vessel  employed  to  go  aroand  among  the  fishing  craft  and  see  tiiat 
the  gurry  is  taken  ashore  and  disposed  of." 

They  do  take  fish  off  shore  from  what  I  have  read.  Mr.  Cunningham 
says  the  gurry  is  deposited  there.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  fishing 
more  than  three  miles  out  ? — ^A.  There  is  not  in  my  district  that  amoants 
to  anything. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  wrong  f — A.  No ;  he  does  not  say  it  is  more  than 
three  miles  out. 

Q.  He  says  they  are  fishing  far  off  shore. — A.  Well,  he  would  say  far 
off,  and  it  might  be  two  miles  or  it  might  be  three  miles.  Far  ont  in 
the  bay  would  be  between  the  Wolves  and  Beaver  Harbor,  where  the 
chief  fishing  is  done  in  winter.  The  chief  fishing  is  done  from  Letete 
Passage  to  Lepreaux. 

Q.  You  explain  by  saying  that  it  is  all  within  three  miles  ? — A.  All 
the  herring  fishery  in  winter  is  done  within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  done  by  nets  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  they  catch  with  nets,  which  they  do  not  drag  on  shore,  bat 
which  they  draw  into  the  vessel  t  Do  they  do  all  this  by  coming  on 
shore?— A  They  do  it  all  with  nets.  They  take  the  herring  on  shore 
and  freeze  them  in  these  harbors. 

Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of  their  having  to  go  a  distance 
of  6  or  8  miles  off  shore  before  they  can  make  a  catch  t — A.  He  has  not 
had  experience. 

Q.  How  would  they  catch  out  there  ¥ — A.  I  suppose  they  would  catch 
them  with  nets,  if  they  caught  them  at  all. 

Q.  And  if  so,  they  would  bring  them  into  the  vessel  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  is  all  wrong  1 — A.  A  part  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Passamaquoddy  is  over  by  St.  Andrew's  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  bay  in  which  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
fishing  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Cunningham  lives  away  off  ever  so  far? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Cunningham  is  no  practical  fisherman  at  all  ? — A.  No, 

Q.  He  lives  away  up  at  St.  Andrews? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Americans  are  actually  now  making  a  charge  for 
landing  permit  of  60  cents? — A.  Yes.  We  are  supposed,  every  time 
we  land  herring,  to  pay  60  cents.    If  we  don't  we  are  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  that  before  the  treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  always  had 
to  pay  that,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  they  make  you  pay  60  cents? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Cunningham  overseer  for  the  whole  of  the  county  ? — ^A.  2fo ; 
only  for  Passamaquoddy. 

No.  31. 

Wednesday,  Att^iust  23, 1877. 

The  conference  met. 

Walter  B.  McLaughlin,  light-house  keeper  and  fishery  overseer 
at  Grand  Manan,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  At  Grand  Manan^i 
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Q.  What  offices  do  you  hold  there  T — A.  I  am  light-house  keeper  and 
fishery  overseer. 

(4.  Yon  are  also  a  county  councilor  ? — A.  Yes.  1  am  also  a  captain 
of  the  militia. 

Q.  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  were  not  a  justice  of  the  paace  ¥ — A. 
I  am  e^p  officio  in  view  of  my  commission  as  fishery  overseer. 

Q.  You  were  born  there  f — A.  Ko  5 1  was  born  in  Kova  Scotia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  on  the  island  t — ^A.  1  have  resided 
there  all  my  life-time. 

Q.  How  long  is  that?— A.  Forty-eight  years. 

Q.  Has  your  father  ever  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  My  father  was  engaged  both  as  a  fisherman 
himself  and  as  an  employer  of  fishermen — that  is,  he  had  an  interest  in 
vessels  and  hired  men. 

Q.  He  was  a  practical  fisherman  himself,  and  not  only  that  but  he 
employed  men  to  fish?— A.  Yes,  to  a  small  extent. 

Q.  Was  not  he  a  fishery  warden  in  his  lifetime  ? — A.  He  was  nearly 
all  his  life,  while  he  lived  on  the  island. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  fisheries  and  fishing  ever 
since  you  were  old  enough  to  know  anything  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  yourself  now  engaged  in  the  fishery? — A.  No;  I  am  not; 
anything  more  than  as  a  fishery  overseer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fishery  overseer  ? — A.  Since  1867. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  when  these  provinces  were  confederated  ? — A. 
Tes ;  my  father  died  in  1861.    I  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  overseer;  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  the  fisheries  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  island  of  Grand  Manan  is  a  large  island,  is  it  not  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  ? — A.  On  the  chart  it  is  about  14J  marine 
miles;  about  20  English  miles  we  call  it.  It  contains  100  square  miles — 
that  is,  Grand  Manan  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  ?— A.  Over  2,000.  There  are  400  or  500 
families,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  they  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
eries ? — A.  All,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  The  fisheries  around  Grand  Manan  are  the  most  important  in  the 
bay  f — ^A.  They  are  considered  so.  They  are  considered  the  key  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  the  most  important  fishery  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  Now  is  it  a  spawning  ground  for  any  kind  of  fish  ? — A.  It  is  for 
herrings  and  halibut.  I  would  not  say  as  to  codfish,  although  people 
often  take  them  with  the  spawn  in  them. 

Q.  It  is  certainly  so  for  herring  and  halibut? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  great  spawning  ground  for  herring?— A.  We  con- 
sider  it  is  from  a  point  called  Bed  Point,  near  Seal  Oove,  to  Bradford's 
Cove.  They  spawn  some  all  around  the  island.  (Points  to  map  and 
clescribes  spawning  ground.) 

Q.  You  have  pointed  out  the  spawning  grounds ;  now  what  is  the  close 
season  ? — A.  The  law  says  from  the  16th  July  to  15th  October. 

Q.  Do  you  enforce  that  as  far  as  you  can  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  the  halibut  spawn  ? — A.  They  spawn  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  (pointing  to  map).    This  was  considered  the  chief  spawn- 
ing ground,  between  the  Three  Islands  and  Wood  Island. 
.  Q.  Do  they  spawn  close  inshore? — A.  They  do  in  that  locality. 

Q.  What  about  the  herring  ? — A.  They  spawn  close  inshore.  j 
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Q.  You  say  that  is  the  spawning  ground  for  the  bay  t — A.  That  is  the 
greatest  spawning  ground. 

Q.  Well,  now,  it  is  your  business  to  give  a  return  of  the  fish  that*are 
caught  year  by  year  f — A.  Yes  5  we  have  to  make  returns. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  value  of  fish  taken  by  the  British  sub- 
jects f  Or,  by  the  way,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  boats  and  vessels 
there  are  engaged  belonging  to  Grand  Manan  f — A.  We  have  very  few 
vessels,  not  over  10.  We  had  18  reported  last  year,  but  some  of  them 
should  have  been  entered  as  boat«.  There  are  something  over  300  boats. 
But  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  these  ^ats.  Our  peo- 
ple follow  two  kinds  of  fishing.  The  weir  fishing  requires  a  skiff  that 
they  don't  use  in  line  fishing.  So  I  have  to  take  an  account  of  all,  and 
I  make  300  boats.     We  have  about  200  superior  boats  for  line  fishing. 

Q.  You  say 'there  is  a  skiff  required  for  weir  fishing  that  is  not  used 
in  line  fishing!—- A.  Yes.  It  is  not  used  for  net  or  line  fishing.  That 
gives  quite  a  number  of  boats  for  the  number  of  fishermen. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  skiffs  are  there  t — A.  Well,  I  should  think  we 
had  probably  over  100.    One  hundred  and  fifty  probably. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  whole  number  including  these? — A.  I 
could  not  speak  certainly  from  memory.  (Consults  memorandum.) 
There  are  350  boats.  About  200  of  them  would  be  fishing- boats  for  line 
and  net  fishing. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  each  of  those  boats  havef — A.  There  would 
be  about  two  men  to  a  boat  as  a  general  thing.  1  do  not  refer  to  weir 
fishing,  but  in  line  fishing  the  average  wo.uld  be  two  men  to  a  boat,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  What  time  does  your  herring  fishery  commence  f — A,  They  take 
herring  all  the  year  round  at  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  For  all  purposes  they  can  be  used  for. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  close  season  from  15th  of  July  to  15th  October? — 
A.  Yes,  but  that  is  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  island.  I  am  overseer 
for  the  whole  island. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  you  do  not  prevent  them  from  catching  herring 
elsewhere? — A.  Certainly  not,  only  during  the  weekly  closed  time. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  catch  them  in  summer? — ^A.  For  bait, 
pickling,  smoking,  &c. 

Q.  The  valuable  fishing  for  herring  is  in  winter  ? — A.  Yes.  The  great 
fresh  herring  business  is  carried  on  in  winter  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  That  is  the  frozen  herring? — A.  Yes:  and  a  good  many  herring 
are  pickled  in  winter  too.    It  is  put  in  barrels  and  salted. 

Q.  That  is  the  ordinary  salt  herring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  herrings  that  are  caught  in  summer— all  summer 
through — are  they  good  herrings? — A.  Yes 5  so  long  as  they  are  not 
ripe  herring  depositing  their  spawn.  There  is  a  time  when  they  get  a 
few  of  these  even  outside  of  the  spawning  grounds.  Of  course,  these 
are  really  not  very  good  for  food,  though  they  are  often  eaten. 

Q.  There  are  but  few  of  those  ? — A.  Yes,  lew. 

Q.  What  other  fish  besides  herring  do  you  take  ? — A.  Cod,  pollock^ 
hake,  haddock,  &c. 

Q.  Are  those  all  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  by  our  boats.  Of  course,  boat-fishing  must 
be  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  inshore  ? — A.  Within  three  miles — 
a  marine  league  from  land. 

Q.  You  say  all  those  fish  you  speak  of  are  taken  inshore  ? — ^A.  Y'es. 
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Well,  there  was  1,400  qaintals  taken  oq  the  Banks  out  of  the  catch 
stated  in  my  estimate  last  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  on  the  Banks t — A.  I  mean  on  the  Banks  clear 
of  three  miles  from  the  land.  Out  of  7,000  quintals,  in  my  estimate, 
1,400  were  Bank  fish ;  but  they  always  give  me  far  less  than  the  real 
estimate. 

Q.  That  is  the  boat-fishers,  you  mean  I — A.  They  all  give  me  less, 
whether  outside  or  inside. 

Q.  The  chief  fishing  is  inside,  as  regards  cod  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  hake  and  pollock  f — A.  They  are  entirely 
inside.  There  is  halibut  outside  the  three-mile  Hue,  but  the  best  fibh 
has  always  been  inside. 

Q.  Did  you  seethe  halibut  spawning- ground! — A.  Yes;  very  close 
in.  There  is  a  large  spawning- ground  very  close  in,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  well  destroyed. 

Q.  How  so! — A.  By  trawl-fishing. 

Q.  Is  that  since  the  treaty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  tliat  trawl-fishing — the  Americans  or  our  fisher- 
men ! — A.  The  Americans  introduced  it  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  trawl-fishing  upon  the  fisheries  gen- 
erally ! — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  effect  of  it! 

Q.  Will  it  destroy  the  fish  ! — A.  Well^  if  you  catch  all  the  spawned 
f  sh  there  can't  be  any  left. 

Q.  State  why  the  trawl-fishing  destroys  the  fish. — A.  Well,  they 
catch  the  spawned  fish  and  the  small  fish  ;  they  catch  all.  Where  our 
fishermen  fish  with  the  hand-line,  there  will  be  two  men  in  a  boat,  and 
those  men  cannot  attend  to  more  than  two  lines  each.  Each  line  has 
two  hooks  on  it,  so  they  have  four  hooks  to  a  man,  and  that  makes  eight 
hooks  to  a  boat.  Now,  they  let  that  line  go  to  bottom  and  haul  it 
up  a  fathom  or  a  fathom  and  a  half.  The  spawned  fish  lie  on  the  bottom 
and  they  cannot  take  the  bait.  But  the  trawl  goes  right  to  the  bottom 
and  the  spawned  fish  swallow  the  hook  and  it  kills  them.  Again,  when 
a  line-fisherman  takes  small  fish  they  hardly  ever  swallow  the  hook, 
and  the  small  fish  is  put  back  alive — but  the  trawl  kills  them.  The 
spawned  fish  hardly  ever  take  the  hook  unless  it  comes  right  into  their 
mouth. 

Q.  The  hooks  on  the  hand-lines  are  very  much  larger  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  small  fish  cannot  be  caught,  as  a  rule,  with  the  hand- 
line,  and  if  they  are  they  are  put  back  into  the  sea  ;  they  go  off! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  are  injured  very  little  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  killed  !— A.  No. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  smaller  hook  that  is  used  with  the  trawls! — A.  Yes; 
they  swallow  that  and  it  gets  into  the  stomach  and  kills  them,  and  they 
are  thrown  back  into  the  sea  as  gurry. 

Q.  They  bring  up  all  sizes  with  the  trawls ! — A.  Yea ;  they  kill  the 
skate  on  the  bottom  which  we  consider  a  scavenger  for  eating  up  the 
gurry.    They  are  killed  and  made  no  use  of. 

Q.  The  skate,  then,  is  your  scavenger  ! — ^A.  I  consider  it  so  there  ; 
the  skate,  sculpin,  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cod  and  other  fish  swallowing  gurry  are 
apt  to  be  killed  !— A.  Our  fishermen  tell  me  that  they  swallow  the  back 
bone  and  head  and  it  destroys  them.  They  catch  them  very  poor  and 
lean. 

Q.  But  the  skate  has  a  stomach  to  stand  that ! — A.  It  seems  to  be 
the  case. 
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Q.  Well,  tben,  in  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  the  gurry,  what 
effect  has  that t — A.  It  has  the  effect  of  injuring  the  fisheries;  it  de- 
stroys the  fish  and  injures  them.  This  is  universally  considered  by 
fishermen  to  be  the  effect. 

Q.  It  is  admitted  also  that  this  trawling  injures  the  fish  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is,  of  course,  disputed  by  a  few,  but  many  believe  it  is  destruc- 
tive. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  yourself  t — A.  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  where  they  have  trawled  for  some  considerable 
time  at  particular  places,  you  cannot  trawl  again  for  a  great  length  of 
time  ? — A.  It  has  been  introduced  so  recently  in  our  waters  that  I  only 
know  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  halibut  spawning  ground.  I  know  that 
is  fished  out. 

Q.  Within  the  last  ten  years  ?•— A.  Within  the  last  seven  years.  Our 
fishermen  have  been  to  me,  every  few  days  almost,  to  get  up  a  petition 
to  the  government  to  prevent  trawling.    I  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington  they  did  not  trawl  at  all  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your  people  with  regard  to  it  f — A.  They  are 
very  much  opposed  to  it  in  Grand  Manan,  and  have  only  been  forced 
into  it  for  self-defense. 

Q.  Whyl — A.  Just  as  I  say.  Two  men  in  a  boat  have  eight  hooks; 
they  will  come  along  with  a  trawl  that  has  fifteen  hundred  hooks.  You 
can  easily  see  where  the  disparity  is.  It  is  fifteen  hundred  hooks  against 
eight.    You  see  what  the  result  is. 

Q.  The  result  is  that  our  men  are  driven  into  it  in  self-defense  ? — A.  Yes. 
Our  men  will  go  and  raise  a  good  school  of  fish  with  hand-lines.  An 
American  will  take  a  glass  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  whichever 
boats  have  the  best  school  they  will  come  along  to  use  their  trawls 
alongside,  and  our  boats  have  to  pick  up  their  anchors  and  away.  The 
fish  will  leave  the  hand-lines  for  the  trawl  in  an  instant. 

Q.  Then  our  fishermen,  knowing  full  well  that  the  fisheries  are  being 
destroyed  by  these  trawls,  are  obliged  to  use  them  t — A.  Well,  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration.  Captain  Dickson  has  a  vessel  of  forty  tons, 
which  he  fitted  out,  and  went  to  our  gronnds  fishing.  He  was  about  a 
month,  and  got,  I  think,  forty  quintals,  while  the  vessels  fishing  with 
trawls  were  getting  plenty.  Captain  Dickson  then  fitted  out  with 
trawls,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he  got  four  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  destroy  to  get  those  four  hundred  quintals  f — 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  Where  was  she  fishing! — ^A.  In  our  waters  around  the  island. 

Q.  How  many  quintals  did  she  catch  in  three  weeks  t — A.  She  caught 
forty  quintals,  I  think,  with  hand-lines. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  getting  the  other  load  f — A.  She  was  three 
weeks  or  a  month  getting  fonr  hundred  quintals. 

Q.  With  the  same  number  of  men  T — A.  Yes.  That,  of  course,  shows 
the  practical  difference  between  trawl-fishing  and  fishing  with  the 
hand-lines. 

Q.  Our  own  people  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  trawl-fishing  at  any 
time  when  the  Americans  do! — A.  They  are  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious.    They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  give  it  up. 

Q.  I  suppose  our  people  feel  anxious  that  the  fisheries  should  be  pre- 
served T — A.  Yes ;  they  feel  so  naturally. 

Q.  But  how  about  the  Americans  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  feel  so 
anxious.  The  capitalists  may  feel  anxious.  I  do  not  know  positively 
that  they  do,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  feel  anxious  about  the  matter. 
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Q.  They  go  in  for  the  gain  of  the  hour  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  about  400  or  500  families  in  the 
island! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  abont  2,000  inhabitants  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  their  own  land  ? — A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  their  own  houses  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  mostly  permanent  settlers  like  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  the  permanence  of  their 
own  fisheries  t — A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  our  people  complain  very  much  of  this  trawl  fishioKy 
and  come  to  you  about  it  f — A.  Yes  ,*  a  number  will  not  go  into  it  at  all. 
They  tell  me  they  will  starve  before  they  will  make  a  trawl,  or  they  will 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  it  won't  take  very  long  to  destroy  the  fisheries  in 
'  that  way  t — A.  lam  afraid  they  will  be  destroyed  if  there  is  not  some- 
thing done.  I  am  hopeful  that  after  this  is  settled  the  two  nations  will 
establish  an  international  law  making  it  a  crime  to  fish  with  a  trawl. 
The  same  as  to  the  seine  fishing.    That  is  bad  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  purse  seine! — A.  No;  except 
from  what  my  neighbors  have  told  me. 

Q.  Do  they  use  the  purse-seine  around  the  island! — A.  No;  they 
never  used  it  around  the  island. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  do  a  large  amount  of  boat-fishing  around  the 
island  ! — A.  They  do  now. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  treaty  did  they  send  any  boats  ! — A.  They  really  send 
in  more  boats  now  than  they  did  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  they  did  not  come  in 
boats  ! — A.  No,  because  the  boats  run  a  great  risk.  They  could  not  run 
ofiF  shore  to  avoid  capture. 

Q.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Eeciprocity  in  1866,  and  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  1871,  the  small  boats  could  not  be  sent  in  ! — ^A.  No : 
not  in  my  district,  for  they  could  be  seized.  But  the  vessels  continuea 
to  fish  because  they  could  run  outside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  boats  have  come  in 
great  numbers  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  American  boats  come  over  from  the  main  land,  do  they  ! — A. 
Ye^.  They  come  over  from  different  parts  along  the  shore,  from  East- 
liort  and  thereabout. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Eastport  to  Grand  Manan  ! — A.  From 
land  to  land  it  is  only  about  seven  miles.  From  Mount  Desert  it  is  a 
good  distance. 

Q.  Do  they  come  from  as  far  westward  as  Mount  Desert! — A.  Yes; 
they  can  come  along  the  coast.  They  have  good  harbors  all  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  Do  they  go  further  westward  than  Mount  Desert ! — A.  I  would 
not  say  for  boats.  I  would  not  even  say  that  boats  come  from  Mount 
Desert.  A  man  came  to  me  on  one  occasion  wanting  to  know  why  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  road  list.  He  belonged  to  Jonesport.  He  said 
oar  commissioners  had  put  him  on  our  road  list.  The  fact  was  that 
he  had  been  fishing  so  long  alongside  of  our  wharves  that  they  had  got 
him  down  as  a  citizen. 

Q.  Where  is  Jonesport  ? — A.  It  is  between  Mount  Desert  and  Cutler. 

Q.  Then  he  had  fished  so  much  there  that  they  had  put  him  down  as 
a  resident ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  those  boats — those  American  boats — do  they  equal  or  out-j 
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number  oars! — A.  I  think  they  oatnamber  oars.  I  ^oald  not  say 
positively.    I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  outnnmber  oars. 

Q.  Those  boats  supply  the  coast  of  Maine  with  fish? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oar  people  do  not  compete  with  them  in  those  markets? — A.  Oar 
fish  go  to  Boston,  Portland,  or  New  York.  Those  boats  supply  their 
own  coast. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  go  home  with  their  fish  f — A.  They  fish  a  week 
or  so  and  then  go  home.  They  have  a  nice  little  cabin  in  the  boat  and 
the  men  sleep  in  that.    As  soon  as  they  get  a  load  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  do  they  keep  their  fish  1 — A.  They  salt  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  fresh  fish? — A.  Well,  when  they  come  for 
fresh  fish  in  the  winter  time,  of  course  they  have  larger  boats  or  vessels. 

Q.  And  the  fish  that  are  taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  summer  they 
salt? — A.  Certainly,  unless  they  sell  them  fresh  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. I  that  case  the  vessels  come  supplied  with  ice.  There  are  a  few 
that  run  to  Machias  and  other  places  with  fresh  fish,  the  same  as  they 
do  to  Eastport  or  Lubec;  but  any  that  make  a  business  of  selling  the 
fish  fresh  must  have  an  ice-hoase. 

Q.  Those  American  boats  that  you  spoke  of  all  fish  within  three 
miles f — A.  Yes;  I  consider  that  they  ail  fish  within  three  miles — a 
marine  league.    Boat  fishing  means  that. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  many  American  vessels  fish  on  the  coast  during 
the  season  t — A.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  that.  It  has  never  been  my 
duty  to  count  them. 

Q.  They  come  in  large  numbers,  and  they  greatly  outnumber  ourst — 
A.  Yes;  our  people  at  Grand  Manan  fish  but  little  in  vessels. 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  come  in  fishing. within  three  miles? — A.  At  a 
certain  time  of  the  year.  In  winter  it  is  entirely  within.  The  fall  and 
winter  fishing  is  entirely  within. 

Q.  What  besides  herring  are  caught  in  summer  ? — A.  God,  pollock, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  catch  in  boats  and  vessels  both  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Npw,  in  the  spring  are  you  not  visited  by  the  Grand  Manan  fleet 
from  Gloucester? — A.  Yes;  they  used  formerly  to  come  to  Grand 
Manan  direct.  Generally  now  they  go  to  Eastport  and  get  the  East- 
port  people  to  catch  bait  for  them. 

Q.  When  you  say  *'  formerly,''  do  you  mean  after  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington ? — A.  Yes ;  they  did  not  come  before  that  much.  It  is  since  1871 
that  they  have  come  principally.    They  will  come  down  every  spring. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  last  ? — A.  Sometimes  a  longer,  and  sometimes 
a  shorter  time. 

Q.  How  many  years  after  the  treaty  did  it  commence  ? — A.  It  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  time,  for  that  matter.  There  has  not  been 
so  many  this  last  spring  as  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  practice? — A. 
There  has  not  been  a  change  in  the  practice  of  getting  bait  at  our 
places,  but  in  the  mode  of  getting  it.  They  generally  come  to  Eastport 
and  make  that  their  place  of  departure.  The  Eastport  people  are 
acquainted  with  our  waters  almost  as  well  as  our  own  people,  and  they 
come  across  and  catch  fish  and  sell  to  the  Gloucester  fishermen.  That 
is  the  majority  of  the  cases  now. 

Q.  I  understand  that  at  first  they  came  down  themselves  and 
bought? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  they  come  chiefly  to  Eastport  to  employ  Eastport  fish- 
ermen, who  catch  the  flsh  and  bring  them  to  them  ? — A.  The  big  ves- 
sels are  not  fitted  out  for  herring  fishing.    They  take  an  Eastport 
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vessel  in  company  with  them,  and  come  over  and  anchor  in  oar  waters. 
They  bring  their  own  fishermen  with  them  and  anchor  in  oar  waters, 
and  get  their  bait  there.    They  sometimes  come  in  the  fall  for  bait. 

Q.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  spring? — A.  No.  In  the  spring  they 
come  always.  They  have  come  less  this  year  to  Gradd  Manan  than  ever 
before. 

Q.  Where  have  they  gone  this  year  !— A.  I  think  to  Gampobello,  Deer 
Island,  and  those  places. 

Q.  Still  in  British  waters! — A.  Yes;  we  have  the  herring  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  came  down  in  the  spring  ? — A.  To  the  Grand  Manan 
groands,  I  shonld  say  forty  sail.    I  would  not  say  positively. 

Q.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  yoa  say  about  forty  sail  of  them  t — A. 
Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  them  come  in  the  fall  ? — A.  Yes ;  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Q.  Where  are  the  fish  generally  got  that  they  catch  in  the  fallt — A. 
Generally  on  the  Banks,  or  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  take  cod,  halibut,  &c. 

Q.  Do  they  take  them  in  the  winter  also? — A.  Yes.  That  is  boat- 
fishing  as  a  rule  altogether.  Our  fishermeu  go  in  the  winter  time,  but 
the  Americans  come  in  large  vessels  in  the  winter. 

Q.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  go  in  boats  f — A.  Yes ;  they  can  only  fish 
at  certain  times. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  by  our  own  peo- 
ple each  year  on  the  island  f — A.  Well,  I  could  tell  from  my  fishing 
returns  of  last  year.    I  could  have  brought  them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  make  up  your  return  for  the  whole  year  ! — A.  Yes ;  from 
the  1st  January  to  the- 31st  December. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  it  up  for  the  fiscal  year  f — A.  No.  I  am  ordered 
to  make  it  to  the  31st  December.  The  return  states  itself  that  it  is 
so  made  up.  The  amount  in  my  estimate,  as  I  made  it  up  from  inquiry 
last  year,  is  $383,891,  but  that  is  far  under  the  real  catch. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  far  under  the  actual  value  of  the  catch.  How  do 
you  account  for  its  being  under  the  amount  ? — A.  Well,  the  fishermen 
are  reluctant  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  make  on  account  of  the 
taxation.  We  have  a  free-school  law  now,  and  are  taxed  very  heavily 
for  it. 

Q.  It  hap)>ens  that  you  are  an  assessor  of  taxes  f — A.  I  am  at  times, 
and  I  am  a  county  councilor,  and  have  been  a  census  enumerator. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  like  to  give  this  information  to  you  ;  you  are  the 
last  person  to  whom  they  want  to  give  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  tell  them  that 
the  marine  department  never  lets  such  information  go  out  of  its  posses- 
sion. They  tell  me  there  is  no  need  of  its  doing  so,  that  I  have  it  all  in 
my  hands.    They  say  it  is  too  thin. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  amount  you  have  given  is  an  under-esti- . 
mate? — A.  I  know  it  must  be  over  half  a  million  dollars;  that  is  our 
old  $500,000. 

Q.  That  is  within  the  mark  for  your  own  island  I — A.  Yes. 

O.  Of  the  British  catch? — A.  Yes,  our  own  Grand  Manan  people. 
Because  sometimes  they  come  over  from  Campobelio  and  other  places; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  the  American  catch  larger  or  smaller?— A.  I  think 
it  is  larger. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt? — A.  No;  because  their  appliances  are  so 
much  better  than  ours,  and  I  think  their  men  outnumber  ours. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  just  as  assiduous  in  using  their  ani>l(ai 
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A.  Jast  as  much  so.  Oae  of  their  vessels  will  take  more  haddock  in  a 
short  time  than  ours  will  in  a  whole  year.  One  of  theirs  took  150,000 
pounds  in  a  week,  while  all  of  ours  took  only  50,000  pounds  in  the  whole 
year.    That  was  sold  fresh. 

Q.  Then  the  American  catch,  I  should  judge  from  what  yon  wj^  must 
be  very  much  larger? — A.  Well,  that  was  only  an  isolated  case;  but  I 
consider  it  is  very  much  better.  The  appliances  are  better.  They  can 
lie  on  the  fishing  grounds ;  They  have  fine  vessels,  and  good,  bold  men 
that  are  our  own  subjects ;  they  generally  have  alien  crews,  the  Glou- 
cester vessels  especially. 

Q.  All  that  catch  that  you  estimate  at  over  half  a  million  for  the 
British  fishermen,  and  more  than  that  for  the  Americans,  is  within  the 
three-mile  limit? — A.  Yes.  The  British  is,  for  certain,  apd  I  think  the 
Americans  catch  much  more  inshore  than  our  own  people.  Of  course, 
they  catch  a  great  many  outside, 

Q.  l^ow,  from  your  experience  of  the  fisheries,  would  it  pay  the 
Americans  to  come  into  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  all  if  they 
were  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  come.  They  could  not  get 
bait. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  could  get  bait  could  they  get  fares? — A.  No,  for 
certain ;  they  could  not  supply  their  own  market,  if  they  were  debarred. 

Q.  Gould  they  prosecute  the  fisheries  successfully  if  they  had  any 
market  to  supply  I — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  would  be 
actually  debarred. 

Q.  I  am  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  could  be  kept 
ont  altogether  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  their  catch  woold 
be  probably  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  they  could  prosecute  it  at  all  T 
— ^A.  I  think  they  could  in  some  cases.  I  do  not  think  they  would  invest 
money,  only  the  wealthy  capitalists,  because,  of  course,  the  scarcer  the 
fish  became  in  the  American  markets  the  greater  the  price  would  be. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  would  be  very  ^w  fish  that  they  would  catch 
outside  ? — A.  Yes.  The  capitalists  ceuld  perhaps  keep  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vessels  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  of  the  grounds  and  you  were  allowed 
to  send  in  your  fresh  fish  as  you  were  formerly ;  there  was  no  duty  on 
that,  was  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  could  not  compete  with  you  at  all.— A.  No;  they 
could  not  compete  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  with  reference  to  the  treaty  there  ? — A.  The 
Washington  Treaty  ?  Well,  our  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  They 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  affairs.  If  it  had 
been  put  to  the  people  there,  they  would  have  voted  it  down  for  certain. 

Q.  Whatisyour  own  opinion? — A.  It  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to  our 
fisheries. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  kept  out  and  were  to  put  any  reasonable 
amount  of  duty  upon  herring,  say  about  $1  a  barrel,  as  it  was  before  f — 
A.  We  can  pay  any  reasonable  duty  they  can  put  on.  We  have  a  better 
market  of  our  own  now  since  confederation. 

Q.  You  have  now  the  whole  Dominion  ? — A.  Yes.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  have  a  free  market  in  the  whole  Dominion,  but  the  facilities  for 
conveying  our  fish  are  so  much  better  now  since  the  railway  has  been 
built.  Most  of  our  fresh  fish^and  line  fishing — cod,  pollock,  and 
haddock,  in  winter  are  sent  to  St.  Andrews.  Hart,  for  one,  buys  them 
and  sends  them  up  the  line. 
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Q.  You  had  not  even  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  market  ? — 
A.  Xo ;  not  then.  Our  fresh  fish-trade  was  not  anything  during  reci- 
procity.   It  is  a  new  feature. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  had  no  free- trade  with  the  other  provinces? 
— A.  Ko ;  there  was  very  little  communication  at  all.  We  did  not  know 
anything  but  the  American  market,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  now  you  have  the  whole  Dominion  f — A.  Yes ;  and  it  is  a 
^ood  market. 

Q.  Do  you  find  now,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  that  you  are  fore- 
stalled in  the  Canadian  markets  by  the  Americans  t — A.  Well,  that  is 
the  case  to  some  extent.  Captain  Gaskill  told  me  he  went  to  St.  John 
with  fish  and  found  that  two  Americans  had  sold  there  before  him,  and 
they  got  a  little  better  price  than  he  did,  because  they  were  there  before 
bim. 

Q.  Where  had  they  taken  their  fish  ? — A.  I  suppose  in  our  waters  or 
else  on  the  Banks ;  one  of  the  two.  I  don't  know  where  they  caught 
tbem. 

Q.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  practical  fisherman  and  ship-owner  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  iNTow  you  have  spoken  of  Grand  Manan.  You  are  not  very  far 
from  Campobello,  are  you,  or  West  Isles  ?— A.  No ;  a  very  short  dis- 
tance ;  7  or  8  miles. 

Q.  Your  people  go  a  good  deal  about  there  fishing? — A.  Yes;  they 
are  very  much  like  ourselves. 

Q.  Tkke  Campobello ;  is  the  fishing  around  Campobello  larger  or  more 
valuable  than  that  around  West  Isles  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  would 
equal  it,  if  not  surpass  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  are  as  many  men,  boats,  and  vessels  employed 
in  the  fisheries  at  Campobello  as  in  the  fisheries  of  the  West  Isles? — A. 
I  think  so;  I  am  quite  sure.  The  people  of  West  Isles  own  their  own 
land.  Ou  Campobello  they  rent  their  land,  and  have  to  live  more  on  the 
fisheries. 

Q.  West  Isles  is  the  district  over  which  Mr.  Lord  has  jurisdiction  as 
Fishery  Commissioner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Campobello  is  a  British  island,  I  think  ? — A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  a  fishery-officer,  I  think,  too? — A.  Yes.  It  is  within  gun- 
shot of  Lubec,  and  about  three  miles  from  Eastport. 

Q.  It  is  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  boundary-line  of  the  produce  runs  be- 
tween Campobello  and  the  Maine  shore? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Where  is  the  chief  fishery  at  the  island  ?  Is  it  toward  the  New 
Branswick  shore? — A.  Yes;  the  line  fishery  is.  Where  the  herrings  are 
<»ught  is  principally  on  the  northwest  side,  passing  Eastport  and  Lubec. 

Q.  The  weir-fishing  is  on  the  flats? — A.  It  is  between  high- water  and 
low- water  mark,  and  it  is  sometimes  outside  of  low-water  mark. 

Q.  It  cannot  be  far  outside  of  that  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  weir 
fish  in  seventeen  feet  of  water. 

Q.  How  do  they  clear  them  ? — A.  With  the  seines.  They  have  seines 
for  all  their  weirs. 

Q.  Is  there  very  much  bait-fishing  around  there  ? — A.  The  bait-fishing 
is  principally  on  the  eastern  end  of  Campobello. 

Q.  It  is  the  New  Brunswick  shore  ?— A.  Yes,  on  the  New  Brunswick 
shores. 

Q.  I  mean  towards  the  New  Brunswick  mainland  ? — A.  Yes,  towards 
the  New  Brunswick  mainland  and  the  island.    Between  Deer  Island 
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and  Gampobello,  and  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  strong  marine  car- 
rent,  commonly  called  the  Quoddy  Eiver. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  fishiug-groandf — A.  It  is  Quoddy  Kiver  that  they 
fish  in  principally. 

Q.  What  do  they  catch  in  it  ? — A.  God,  haddock,  hake,  &c. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  do  they  fish ;  at  all  seasons  ! — ^A.  I  think  they  do, 
bat  along  in  the  summer  is  principally  the  season.  I  came  ap  through 
a  fleet  of  boats  there  that  were  catching  a  fine  lot  of  fish.  It  was  the 
largest  fleet  I  ever  saw.  All  were  more  or  less  loaded  with  fish.  They 
were  trawling  hake,  haddock,  and  cod  principally.  I  saw  the  trawLs 
and  hand  lines. 

Q.  One  witness  said  that  they  got  about  700  or  1,000  qaintals  a  day ; 
would  they  catch  that  much  f — A.  I  was  told  by  a  man  whose  boat  I 
towed  up  that  there  would  be  500  quintals  landed  that  day  in  East- 
port. 

Q.  Of  haddock  t — A.  Yes,  principally }  but  there  was  cod  as  well. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  of  Charlotte  County ; 
take  the  mainland  fishing  from  Letete  as  far  as  Lepreaux,  is  that  a  good 
fishing  ground  ? — A.  It  is  considered  a  good  fishing  ground.  I  am  not 
personally  acqnainted  with  it,  and  can  only  say  from  what  I  have  heard. 
My  duties  have  never  carried  me  there. 

Q.  But  your  practical  knowledge  extends  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  mainland  fishery,  the  British  fish- 
ery alone,  taking  it  from  Letete  to  Lepreaux  t — A.  My  own  fishery  is, 
say,  $500,000  ^  Gampobello  and  West  Isles  mnst  equal  mine,  and  the 
mainland  will  certainly  be  more  than  half  of  that,  if  not  equal  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  put  Campobello  and  West  Isles  as  about  equal  to 
Grand  Manan? — A.  Yes;  speaking  as  I  do,  not  knowing  exactly,  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  a  million  for  those  two  islands,  and  half  a  mil- 
lion for  Grand  Manan ;  that  makes  a  million ;  and  you  think  the  main- 
land is  half  as  much  as  either  of  those ;  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  mainland  f — A.  Yes ;  Charlotte  County  is  a  very  important  fish- 
ing county.  In  18GI,  I  was  a  census  enumerator,  and  I  think  the  result 
of  the  fishery  in  that  county  nearly  equaled  that  of  all  the  other  fish- 
eries of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  St.  John  County. 

Q.  You  put  half  a  million  as  the  catch  of  the  British  fishermen  on  the 
mainland  for  the  year,  and,  in  your  judgment,  the  American  catch  is 
the  same  T — A.  All  I  can  judge  by  is  what  I  hear.  They  come  down  in 
their  vessels.  I  think  they  have  their  own  way  on  the  north  shore  very 
much  more  than  on  Grand  Manan.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them  there.  But  on  the  north  shore  I  think  they  have  things  pretty 
much  as  they  want.  I  would  say  that  they  probably  surpass  onr  own 
catch. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  McLean  here  as  a  witness,  and  he  gave  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  fishing  population  in  the  county,  which  we  thought  must 
be  an  over-estimate.  The  whole  population  in  the  county  is  between 
26,000  and  27,000,  is  it  not  f— A.  By  the  last  census  it  was,  I  think, 
26,000. 

Q.  Mr.  McLean  said  he  supposed  12,000  or  13,000  were  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  Subsequently  he  said  6,000,  and  finally  he  said  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  What  do  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  is  about 
a  fair  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in  that 
county  t — ^A.  West  Isles  must  be  nearly  600,  and  in  Grand  Manan  there 
is  something  over  400  fishermen  out  of  a  popnlation  of  about  2,000. 
Yon  can  make  an  estimate  from  that. 
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Q.  There  would  be  about  1,200  to  1,500  for  the  whole  county  f— A. 
Yes ;  I  think  1,500  would  be  fair  for  the  whole  couuty.  It  would  not 
be  over  that.    It  is  more  likely  to  be  under  than  over. 

Q.  Now,  take  Grand  Manan ;  judging  by  the  returns  that  the  fisher- 
men give  you,  can  you  tell  us  what  each  family  makes  by  fishing  ?  Do 
you  know  that  from  statements  of  their  own  or  from  personal  observa- 
tion ? — A.  I  should  think  $1,000  a  year  would  be  the  utmost  each  would 
make.    I  do  not  mean  clear ;  they  certainly  would  not  clear  that. 

Q.  But  they  would  make  that  t— A.  I  suppose  from  $900  to  $1,000. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fish  caught  by  the  American  fishermen  in  our  waters  year  by  year  f — A. 
Well,  I  think  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  value  of  those  taken 
by  our  own  fishermen. 

Q.  You  make  our  value  a  million? — A.  The  value  of  our  catch  should 
certainly  be  over  a  million. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  you  say  certainly  take  as  much  ? — zV.  I  think 
so,  because  their  appliances  are  better. 

Q.  On  the  mainland  you  say  our  catch  must  be  half  a  million,  and  the 
American  catch  is  equal  to  that? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so  because  they 
come  down  in  the  winter  and  follow  these  fine  harbors  up. 

Q.  Yon  make  for  the  mainland  and  islands  a  million  and  a  half  to  be 
the  catch  of  the  Americans,  and  the  same  for  our  own  people  ? — A.  I 
think  that  would  be  fair. 

Q.  That  is  within  our  waters,  within  three  marine  miles? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  do  yon  include  in  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  From  Point  Lepreaax  to  Letete. 

Witness.  From  Point  Lepreaux  to  St.  Andrews. 

Q.  You  make  one  and  a  half  million  taken  by  Americans,  and  the 
same  by  the  British  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  low  estimate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  American  waters  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  any  Canadian  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  I  never  knew  one  of 
our  fisherman  to  fish  in  the  American  waters  during  the  old  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years.  I  don't  know  why  they  should. 
We  have  more  of  our  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  keeping  the  Americans  from  breaking 
the  fishing  regulations  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  a  little  more  than  we  have 
with  our  own  people,  firom  the  simple  fact  that  our  own  people  I  can 
catch  afterwards  if  I  don't  happen  to  catch  them  at  the  time.  I  can 
catch  them  afterwards,  within  two  years. 

Q.  They  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  you  can  get  at  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  I  can ;  anywhere  in  the  county.  But  the  Americans,  if  I  don't 
catch  them  in  the  act,  get  clear. 

Q.  And  if  you  do,  you  must  be  strong  enough  to  catch  them  ? — A.  I 
have  to  get  hold  of  a  very  weak  one  to  capture  him.  I  have  only  caught 
a  few  in  my  whole  time. 

Q.  Take  the  spawning  ground,  which  should  be  closed  from  the  15th 
of  July  to  the  15th  of  {September ;  have  there  not  been  infringements  of 
that  regulation  ? — A.  I  know  one  case  that  I  found  out  on  my  way  here. 
Last  week  it  was  stormy  and  blowing,  and  I  could  not  go  in  the  small 
boat,  but  when  I  got  to  Eastport,  on  my  way  here,  I  learned  that  a  man 
living  in  Eastport  had  taken  80  barrels.  If  he  was  a  Charlotte  County 
man  I  could  catch  him,  but  he  is  a  Charlotte  County  man  living  in  East- 
port,  and  the  American  flag  is  responsible  for  him.  He  took  80  barrels 
in  one  night's  catch. 

Q.  Upon  your  very  spawning  ground  ? — A.  Yes.    I  wish  the  Ameri- 
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caus  would  let  us  go  across  and  catch  them.  I  think  a  great  mauy  of 
the  Americans  themselves  are  anxioas  to  have  the  spawning  grounds 
protected. 

Q.  Along  that  coast,  from  Eastport  andLubec,  towards  Mount  Desert, 
are  there  not  great  numbers  of  fishing  villages  that  depend  upon  lishiug 
for  a  living  ? — ^A.  They  are  about  the  same  as  our  own.  They  live  on 
coasting,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  soon,  just  exactly  as  ours  do.  I  know 
no  difference  between  them. 

Q.  Without  our  fisheries  could  they  live  by  fishing  f — A.  No,  because 
if  they  could  they  would  not  come  to  our  fisheries.  They  would  not 
come  so  far  away.    They  do  not  have  fisheries  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  the  Oampobello  people  fished  more 
than  those  of  Deer  Island ;  that  is,  of  the  West  Isles  Parish.  On  West 
Isles  I  think  the  people  own  their  farms  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Oampobello  It  is  not  so  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  Oaptain  Bobertson.  It  is  now  owned  by 
his  heirs,  is  it  not  t — A.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Robertson.  They  can  only 
rent  the  land,  and  as  they  do  not  own  it  they  have  to  depend  more  upon 
fishing  than  the  people  of  Deer  Island. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  been  fishery  overseer  ever  since  the 
death  of  your  father  in  1869!— A.  He  didn't  die  in  1869.  I  have  been 
fishery  overseer  ever  since  1867.    He  died  in  1861. 

Q.  Who  held  the  office  in  the  interim  ? — A.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
one  during  that  time.  It  was  under  the  old  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment and  no  one  took  his  place. 

Q.  At  the  Southern  Head  it  was  not  protected  during  that  time  f — A. 
We  had  local  fishery  overseers  appointed  by  the  town  and  not  by  the 
government. 

Q.  (Beads)  '^  Owing  to  the  sadden  death  of  the  local  overseer,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fishing  season,  no  complete  return  of  Grand  Manan  fishery 
could  be  obtained ;''  who  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  Mr.  Drake,  of  North 
Head.  I  had  charge  at  that  time  of  the  South  Head.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Drake  they  made  me  do  the  whole  work,  but  they  did  not  give 
me  Mr.  Drake's  salary. 

Q.  That  year  there  happened  to  be  no  complete  estimate  made  owning 
to  his  death  t — ^A.  I  did  not  use  to  make  an  estimate  when  Drake  was 
overseer.    I  made  an  estimate  after  that  year  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  a  naturalist  to  some  extent.  Yon  have  made  a  study 
of  the  habits  of  fishes..  Are  there  no  instances  of  herring  spawning  three 
miles  from  the  shore  f — ^A.  We  don't  know  any  instances  about  Grand 
Manan. 

Q.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  the  old  country,  I  think.  It  is  not 
universally  the  case  that  the  spawning  is  inshore  ? — A.  It  seems  that 
there  are  peculiar  banks  where  they  can  spawn. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  spawning-grounds  except  within 
the  three-mile  limit* — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  catch  of  herring  t  Is  it  uniformly  the  case  on 
the  American  coast,  I  mean  the  coast  of  the  American  continent,  that 
is,  either  British  or  United  States;  is  the  herring  catch  entirely  eon- 
fined  to  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  It  is  confined  within  three 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  catch  of  herring  outside  of  thatt — A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  used  to  be  at  a  place  called  the  Rip- 
plings.    I  think  that  would  be  outside  of  three  miles.    It  is  quite  a  large 
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patch  cf  ground.  I  think  the  outer  portion  of  it  is  outside.  I  think 
that  fishery  has  died  down  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  spawned 
herring.  That  was  certainly  not  a  spawning-ground,  because  there  was 
no  roe  in  the  fish. 

Q.  Enumerate  as  many  places  as  you  can  where  herring  Is  caught  in 
considerable  abundance  off  the  coast  anywhere.  Begin  as  far  north  and 
go  as  far  south  as  you  can. — A.  I  confine  myself  principally  to  my  own 
district.    I  know  they  are  caught  even  to  the  southward  of  Gape  God. 

Q.  Whereabouts! — ^A.  1  could  not  carry  the  whole  thing  in  my  head. 
I  think  there  are  very  few  caught  south  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  localities  where  they  are  caught.— A.  They 
used  to  be  caught  from  Hudson  River  to  St.  Groix  River,  but  it  was 
the  Maquoddy  River  herring.  It  is  different  from  the  common  Ameri- 
can herring,  probably. 

Q.  Those,  you  think,  are  found  between  river  St.  Croix  and  the  Hud- 
son f — A.  Yes ;  it  is  so  generally  understood.  I  don't  think  they  catch 
any  quantity  of  herring  south  of  the  Hudson. 

Q.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  fish  ? — A.  Our  fishermen  do  not  con- 
sider it  so,  but  I  suppose  scientists  may. 

Q.  Take  herring  generally ;  tell  the  Commission  where  they  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  on  the  North  American  coast. — A.  At  Machias 
River  they  U8ed  to  be  taken  in  abundance.  An  old  gentleman  told  me 
that  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  he  had  seen  a  hundred  sail  lying  in 
Little  Machias  fishing  for  herring.  They  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
at  Grand  Manan,  Minas  Basin,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  They  are  very  abundant  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Newfoundland, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  at  those  places  very 
large  quantities  are  taken f — A.  Yes;  but  we  don't  think  the  Magdalen 
herring  come  to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  different  variety  ? — A.  We  think  each  fish  knows 
its  own  coast  as  a  sheep  its  pasture. 

Q.  Name  any  places  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  where  yon 
have  heard  that  herring  are  caught  in  abundance. — A.  I  dou't  think  I 
could  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any? — A.  There  might  possibly  be. 

Q.  But  of  your  knowledge  are  there  any? — A.  My  knowledge  does 
not  extend  to  that. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  within  your  observation  has  not  diminished ; 
the  quantity  of  herring  has  not  grown  less! — A.  It  did  grow  less  in  our 
vicinity  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  while  the  spawning  grounds  were 
not  protected. 

Q.  Has  not  the  herring  fishery  inerease<l  right  along  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years? — A.  It  has  increased  for  the  last  twenty  years  simply 
from  protection. 

Q.  i  was  not  asking  you  your  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  increase  nor 
as  to  whether  you  thought  protection  had  done  it;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  some  way  or  other  it  has  been  increasing  for  twenty  years  pastt — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  estimate  you  give  with  respect  to  the  fishing  of  Grand 
Manan  in  1869  seems  to  have  been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whitcher  and  Mr. 
Venning,  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  fishing  at  Grand  Manan 
Island  was  395  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  v<ilae  of  the  fish  caught  that  year  was  stated  at  9 103,371 9— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  there  have  been  official  returns  prepared  for  the  county 
of  Charlotte,  and  also  for  the  entire  province  of  New  Brunswick  ? — A. 
I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Charlotte 
County  steadily  increased  ! — A.  It  has,  I  know,  in  my  district. 

Q.  And  does  not  your  knowledge  extend  over  the  county  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  say  as  regards  the  county  ? — A.  I  will  say  I  think  the 
number  has  increased. 

Q.  And  also  the  total  catch  ? — A.  The  total  catch  has  increased. 

Q.  Bight  along  f — ^A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  some  kinds 
of  fish.  The  comparative  returns  show  that  at  certain  times  cod-fish 
have  decreased. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  more  particularly  about  herring ! — A.  Herring 
has  increased. 

Q.  Then,  no  doubt,  herring  fishery  for  twenty  years  has  continually 
increased  f — ^A.  For  nine  years  anyway. 

Q.  And  the  aggregate  fish  product  of  your  county  has  increased? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1870  there  seems  to  have  been  670  men  employed  in  fishing  in 
Charlotte  County.  Does  that  accord  with  your  judgment  ? — A.  I  think 
there  would  be  more  than  that  number  that  year. 

Q.  And  38,581  barrels  of  herring  were  taken  ? — ^A.  That  is  underesti- 
mated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  estimate  ?  What  percentage  under  do  yoa 
think  itt — A.  My  own  island,  I  think,  pat  up  14,000  barrels  last  year. 

Q.  I  am  on  1870  7 — A.  I  am  judging  from  last  year.  That  is  a  safe 
estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  underestimate  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  under  if 
anything. 

Q.  It  is  not  absurdly  low  ! — A.  Kot  absurdly  low. 

Q.  It  isnot  such  an  estimate  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  might  makef — 
A.  The  same  causes  are  in  action  in  other  parts  ot  the  province  as  at 
Grand  Manan.  Where  the  fishery  officer  does  not  care  about  the  re- 
turns, he  gives  estimates.  The  fishermen  are  afraid  of  tasatiou.  We 
have  never  been  used  to  high  taxes  in  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  So  some  of  the  fishermen  state  things  low  to  avoid  taxation  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  some,  by  way  of  brag,  might  state  things  a  little  high  t — A. 
I  don't  think  they  do.  I  don't  think  any  man  is  tool  enough  to  over- 
estimate it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  any  of  your  fishermen  have  made  a  true  statement 
to  the  official  ? — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  a  custom-house 
oath,  as  not  amounting  to  anything.  They  are  not  under  oath  and  they 
want  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  The  men  who  go  round  to  get  these  returns  know  about  the  catch, 
and  they  mean  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  government  ? — A.  They 
must  take  the  catch  from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Honor  bright,  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  these  official  returns,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  official 
returns,  from  certain  causes,  are  a  low  estimate  t — ^A.  They  are  a  low 
estimate  from  that  cause. 

Q.  They  are  low  but  not  absurd,  I  suppose? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  absurd. 
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Q.  What  do  you  call  absurd  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  the  catch  was 
30,000  and  they  said  it  was  only  5,000,  the  statement  would  be  absurd. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  official  returns  are  of  that  character  t— A. 
They  are  not  of  that  character. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  should  be  added  to  the  amount  stated  in  the 
returns  t — A.  They  are  all  of  one-third  below.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  You  think  the  whole  catch  last  year  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
estimated  in  the  returns  T^A.  I  think  it  is  one-third  more  than  it  is 
estimated. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  was  that  truly  returned  T — A. 
That  is  truly  returned,  because  I  took  their  names.  There  are  boys  en- 
gaged, but  we  don't  count  them. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  38,551  barrels  of  herring,  what  weight  would  there 
be  in  a  barrel? — A.  Two  hundred- weight  of  salt  herring  in  a  barrel. 

Q.  Is  any  provision  made  for  their  inspection  f — A.  If  so,  we  have  no 
inspector. 

Q.  Then  the  quantity  would  be  one-third  more  than  38,551  barrels? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one-third  more  than  00,200  boxes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  total  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  is  placed  at  $172,538.80 
for  that  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more  than  that  would  it  be  ? — A.  Of  course,  if  there 
was  one-third  more  fish  than  estimated,  there  would  be  one-third  more 
in  money. 

Q.  Take  that  valuation,  what  is  there  in  it  besides  herring ;  of  what 
is  the  product  composed? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  quantities  of  fish  of 
different  kinds  for  last  vear. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  find  out  something  about  the  other  kinds  of  fish  con- 
tained in  the  aggregate  return  for  1870.  First,  there  is  some  salmon,  is 
there  not  ? — ^A.  Very  few,  I  think. 

Q.  1,600  pounds  ? — A.  That  is  a  small  quantity. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  ? — A.  We  have  not  any. 

(j.  Is  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  mackerel  anywhere  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  ? — A.  I  think  there  is,  but  the  fishermen  do  not  look  for 
them.  Sometimes  mackerel  are  caught  in  the  weirs ;  in  1875  about  1,000 
barrels  were  taken  in  our  weirs. 

Q.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  mnckerel- 
fishiqg  ground  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  goes  back  how  far  ? — A.  I  think  forty  years. 

Q.  It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  you  seized  American  schooners 
there  ? — A.  We  did  not  seize  them  in  our  waters  for  mackerel,  but  for 
other  fishing. 

Q.  Mackerel  fishing  there  died  away  before  your  day  f — A.  I  remem- 
ber it ;  I  was  then  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Are  any  alewives  included  in  the  return  for  1870 1 — A.  We  don't 
have  many  in  Charlotte  County,  I  think. 

Q.  There  are  not  any  entered,  1  see ;  then  we  come  down  to  cod-fish  f — 
A.  Yes;  there  are  cod-fish. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  hundred-weight  of  dried  codfish  is 
entered  for  Charlotte  County  that  year  ?— A.  That  must  be  a  mistake ; 
there  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  estimate  for  1870  of  the  dried  cod-6sh  ?— A. 
I  cannot  speak  for  Charlotte  County. 

Q.  You  have  given  an  estimate  of  the  amount  taken  at  the  Grand 
Manan  and  the  mainland  for  the  present  year,  1876  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  joa  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  qaantity  of  dried  cod-fish 
iu  1870  ?— A.  Not  for  Charlotte  County.  I  think  we  must  have  put  up 
that  year  from  10,000  to  15,000  quintals.  We  pnt  up  7,000  quintals  last 
year,  and  cod  was  not  so  plentiful. 

Q.  Put  it  up  dry  f — A.  Our  line  fish  is  almost  all  put  up  dry. 

Q.  Pickled  cod  is  pnt  down  at  2,300  barrels  T — A.  They  are  small 
cod  caught  inshore  at  Passamaquoddy,  and  are  pnt  up  in  half-barrels. 
We  hardly  ever  barrel  any  cod  in  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lobster  trade  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  cans  are  entered  ^  w^hat  would  they  be  worth  per 
can  t — A.  About  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-four  thousand  haddock  are  entered;  is  that  right? — A. 
Only  during  three  years  have  we  been  required  to  enter  haddock  sepa- 
rately, so  many  fish.  That  was  intended  as  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  We 
did  not  formerly  catch  haddock. 

Q.  There  is  an  entry  of  420  barrels  of  haddock  and  five  hundred- 
weight of  pollock;  are  those  approximately  just  estimates? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  are.  I  think  the  quantity  is  too  small,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  much  it  was.  I  do  not  think  the  quantity  returned  is  large 
enough  for  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  hake,  330  barrels,  and  pollock,  120  barrels ;  are 
they  too  small  T — A.  Yes ;  they  do  not  put  much  pollock  in  barrels,  but 
in  quintals. 

Q.  Next  there  are  1,500  gallons  of  oil  t — A.  That  is  to(>  small. 

Q.  And  970  tons  of  pnmice,  which  is  what  remains  after  the  oil  has 
been  squeezed  out;  your  oil  is  made  from  what  fishf — A.  From  herring, 
principally.  Hake  gives  one  gallon  of  oil  to  the  quintal  in  Grand 
Manan,  but  it  is  not  so  good  at  the  Western  Isles  and  Campobello. 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  products  of  Charlotte  County  for  1870, 
is  estimated  at  $172,538.80  in  the  official  returns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  should  that  amount  be  increased,  according  to  yoar 
judgment  ? — A.  To  be  perfectly  safe,  I  would  increase  it  one-third. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  1871 ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large  increase 
that  year  ? — A.  Simply  because  they  took  the  returns  correctly ;  they 
began  to  be  more  correct. 

Q.  Have  the  returns  since  1871  continued  to  be  correct  ?— A.  I  can 
speak  for  my  own  returns ;  I  have  always  tried  to  be  as  correct  as  I 
could. 

Q.  You  think  for  1871  and  subsequent  years  the  returns  for  Charlotte 
County  are  pretty  true? — A.  1  could  not  say  that.  I  know  I  am  about 
the  only  officer  in  Charlotte  County  who  makes  personal  inquiry.  I  am 
better  paid  than  the  other  officers. 

Q.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  from  1871  down,  this  business  of 
making  statistical  returns  has  not  been  fairly  well  done,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sparse  population  and  the  officers  are 
underpaid?  Are  not  the  officers  intelligent  and  honest  men? — A.  I 
questioned  some  of  the  officers  as  to  how  they  got  their  returns.  They 
told  me  they  did  not  get  them  by  personal  inquiry.  I  know  that  each 
is  anxious  to  have  his  own  parish  estimated  as  low  as  possible  on  ac* 
count  of  the  County  Council. 

Q.  They  don't  miscount  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — A.  Not  as  a 
general  thing.    I  don't  miscount  mine,  because  I  count  them  myself. 

Q.  In  1871  the  number  of  men  employed  was  1,359  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  boys  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  appear  to  have  caught,  that  year,  107,746  barrels  of  herring; 
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the  number  of  boxes  is  not  given? — A.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  fair 
estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  were  worth  per  barrel  in  1871  ? — A. 
From  $3.50  to  H  per  barrel. 

Q.  The  total  value  of  the  fleh  product  of  the  county  in  1871  is  esti- 
mated at  $413,765.  What  do  you  say  to  that  Rum? — A.  I  don't  think 
that  is  one-half. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  herring  catch  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
fish  product  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  1872, 1,228  men  were  employed.  That  is  a  falling  oflf.  That 
number  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  true  ? — A.  I  don't  know  why  there 
should  be  any  falling  off.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  niy  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  In  1872,  according  to  the  returns,  there  were  29,962  barrels  of  her- 
ring and  571,343  boxes  taken  in  Charlotte  County.  What  do  you  say 
to  those  quantities  t — A.  I  think  I  had  more  in  my  returns.  There  were 
300,000  or  400,000  boxes  in  my  district 

Q.  The  total  value  of  tbe  Ssh  products  of  Charlotte  County  for  the 
year  is  estimated  at  $617,603  ! — A.  I  am  afraid  the  returns  from  other 
parts  of  Charlotte  County  were  not  as  accurate  as  mine.  The  men  are 
poorly  paid  and  I  don't  think  they  can  afford  to  be  correct. 

Q.  According  to  the  returns  there  were  1,388  men  employed  in  1873, 
and  the  value  of  the  fish  product  of  Charlotte  County  was  estimated  at 
$635,429.35  ? — A.  I  think  you  would  find,  if  you  had  the  separate  returns, 
that  my  parish  produced  more  than  one-half. 

Q.  At  all  events,  has  there  not  been  a  progressive  ino^ase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  county  and  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  catch? — A.  In  my  district  there  has  been,  certainly,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  in  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Has  not  the  whole  province  of  New  Brunswick  gone  on  increasing 
in  the  number  of  its  fishermen  and  in  the  value  of  its  catch  ! — A.  I  don't 
know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it? — A.  I  don't  know  any  reason 
why  it  should  not.    It  is  a  progressive  province. 

Q.  And  the  fishery  has  been  prosperous  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing. 

Q.  In  your  report  you  say :  ^<  Compared  with  last  year  there  has  beeu 
a  slight  increase  in  the  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  waters  of  the 
Grand  Manan,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  a  fish  our  people 
scarcely  calculate  on.  The  principal  causes  for  this  cheering  increase 
are,  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  the  prevailing  fine 
weather  during  the  whole  year,  the  abundance  of  herring,  both  large 
and  small,  in  my  district.  Line  fish  and  herrings  of  excellent  quality 
are  now  being  taken  in  abundance  along  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
island,  and  our  people  are  busily  engag^  in  catching  and  selling  their 
fish  for  the  United  States  markets." — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  and  fisheries  are  in  a  condition  of  increasing 
prosperity  ? — A.  They  are  certainly  so  in  my  district,  and  we  would  like 
to  keep  them  so. 

Q.  They  have  not  diminished  since  you  began  to  be  acquainted  with 
them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  inshore  fisheries,  am  I  to  understand  that  there  are 
no  fish  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore  ? — A.  There  is  plenty  of 
fish  caught  more  than  three  miles  off  shore,  but  boat-fishing  means  in- 
shore fishing. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  large  fishery  outside  three  miles  from  shore? — A. 
There  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Eundy. 
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Q.  Beyond  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  fish! — A.  For  cod  principally, 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  Overseer  Best,  of  Beaver  Harbor  and  Letitef— A, 
lam  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  by  reputation  t — A.  No, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Overseer  Cunningham? — A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Is  he  an  intelligent  man  ! — A.  I  know  he  is  a  man ;  I  would  not 
like  to  say  what  he  is. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated,  as  coming  from  Overseer  Best,  of 
Bear  Harbor  and  Letite  district,  that  '^  The  catch  was  made  chiefly  in 
deep  water  this  year,  as  far  out  as  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  ooast,  and 
no  line  fish  have  been  taken  within  two  miles,  except  haddock.  These 
have  been  plentiful,  but  cod  scarce,  while  hake  have  been  taken  only  in 
deep  water  ^  ? — A.  I  read  that  at  the  time  to  our  fishermen,  and  they 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Then  you  contradict  Overseer  Best ! — A.  I  don't  think  many  of 
them  know  what  one  mile  from  the  shore  means.  The  Wolves  lie  off 
fiix  miles,  but  the  watei^  between  them  and  the  mainland  are  ours.  That 
is  what  it  refers  to. 

Q.  It  cannot  refer  to  that,  for  he  speaks  of  "  from  five  to  seven  miles 
off  the  coast.'^ — A.  He  means  off  the  main  coast.  Such  a  thing  as  he 
says  never  took  place  in  Charlotte  County.  I  read  it  to  our  fishermen 
and  they  laughed  at  it.  These  overseers,  I  think,  want  to  get  a  revenue- 
cutter  there  to  look  after  the  American  fishermen  who  set  nets  on  Sun- 
day. 

Q.  Where  are  Americans  to  go  for  information  if  they  cannot  rely  on 
Canadian  blue-books? — A.  These  men  have  been  wanting  a  revenue- 
cutter  there  to  stop  Americans  from  setting  nets  on  Sunday ;  that  is 
what  they  were  after. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  good  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ! — A.  Murr 
Ground,  Grand  Manan  Bank,  and  Gravel  Ground  are  excellent  fishing- 
grounds. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  first-rate  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  haddock 
and  cod? — A.  There  is  good  fishing,  but  not  so  good  as  there  used  to  be 
before  there  was  trawling  there. 

Q.  Good  fishing  for  hake  and  cod  ?^A.  For  only  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  For  cod  and  pollock  ? — A.  Pollock  is  an  inshore  fish.  The  Bipp- 
lings  at  Grand  Manan  is  a  good  place  for  pollock.  Cod,  halibut,  and 
haddock  are  got  off  shore.  Hake  in  my  district  and  in  other  districts  is 
an  inshore  fish,  and  are  caught  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  pollock  are 
taken  on  the  ledges. 

Q.  Cod,  halibut,  and  haddock  may  be  obtained  at  the  places  you  have 
mentioned  by  American  fishermen  ?— A.  Yes  5  there  are  banks  where 
they  may  be  obtained.  The  fishing  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  there, 
and  it  is  failing. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  trawls  used  ? — A.  Tiawling  has  been 
done  by  Americans  a  great  number  of  years.  There  was  a  law  passed 
long  before  Confederation,  and  I  suppose  still  exists,  prohibiting  trawl- 
ing in  the  county  of  Charlotte;  I  think  it  does  not  extend  to  St.  John. 
We  had  no  trawling  during  the  Eeqiprocity  Treaty  from  that  fact.  Oar 
people  were,  and  are,  unanimously  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  the  year  when  trawling  first  began  ?— A.  It 
has  gradually  increased  since  1871. 

Q.  It  began  as  early  as  1871  ?— A.  I  think  a  little  earlier ;  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  1871.  Tbey  were  not  allowed  to  trawl  so  long  as  the  law- 
was  in  operation. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  give  too  mach  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans 
in  regard  to  trawling  t — A.  They  got  it  from  the  French, 

Q.  It  has  been  prosecuted  how  long  f — A.  On  the  Banks,  I  supi>ose, 
for  years  and  years  and  centuries ;  but  not  in  so  destructive  a  manner. 
The  French  use  larger  hooks  and  do  not  take  such  small  fish.  The 
Americans  are  the  most  destructive  of  all  fishermen  in  the  world. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  destruction  caused  by  trawls  and  the  throwing 
overboard  of  gurry  and  everything  of  that  sort,  the  number  of  the  men 
employed  and  the  value  of  the  fish  product  has  steadily  increased,  and 
the  business  has  prospered  this  yeart — A.  Yes;  but  you  must  also  re- 
member we  are  increasing  in  population  and  more  men  are  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  and  they  put  forth  greater  efforts. 

Q.  Of  all  the  herring  you  catch,  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United 
States  market? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that;  even  the  custom-house 
authorities  could  not  give  you  (he  proportion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  large  majority  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  so! — A.  I  could  not  say.  Our  peoj)le  trade  with 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  United  States ;  but  I  think  a  very 
large  majority  of  our  smoked  herring  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  frozen  herring! — A.  Our  frozen  herring  always  went  there. 
But  there  is  an  increasing  amount  going  into  our  own  country.  Almost 
all  the  frozen  line  fish  taken  by  Grand  Manan,  including  cod  and  pollack, 
has  gone  into  the  Dominion. 

Q.  Of  frozen  as  well  as  smoked  herring,  does  not  much  the  greater 
proportion  go  to  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  but  they  go  from  there  to 
Canada  again. 

Q.  Do  the  frozen  herring  go  from  the  United  States  to  Canada?— A. 
So  I  understand. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — By  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Q.  From  what  ports  f — A.  From  Portland  and  Boston,  and  even  from 
New  York. 

Q.  The  frozen  herring  are  first  sent  down  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
Portland  and  Boston,  and  are  then  sent  through  your  Dominion  ? — A. 
It  is  the  nearest  route. 

Q.  They  are  first  sold  to  United  States  citizens? — A.  So  our  merchants 
tell  me. 

Q.  Of  the  codfish,  do  you  know  what  proportion  goes  to  the  United 
States  ?-^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am  asked  in  my  return  where  the 
market  is,  and  I  say  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  custom-house 
could  not  do  better. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  give  us  your  estimate  or  judgment? — A.  I 
think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  two-thirds  go  to  the  United  States. 
Captain  Gaskill  sends  them  in  bond  to  the  United  States,  and  I  don't 
know  where  they  go  after  that. 

Q.  In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  what  kind  of  fish  do  Ameri- 
cans take;  the  Americans  don't  catch  any  salmon,  do  they? — A.  No; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  salmon. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  so  few  the  Americans  do  not  catch  many  of  them, 
I  suppose? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  do  not  catch  shad?— -A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  bass?— A.  I  think  they  fish  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
for  shad  and  bass. 

Q.  But  are  not  shad  and  bass  essentially  river  fish? — A.  Yes;  but, 
after  all,  the  very  best  are  caught  in  salt  water. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  many  bass? — A.  I  don't  say  they  catch 
many,  but  they  fish  with  nets  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  j 
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Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  Americans  catch  mauy  bass  io  New  Brans- 
wick  waters ! — A.  I  could  not  say  that.  It  is  a  new  thought.  I  could 
not  say  so. 

Q.  It  is  rather  your  impression  that  they  do  not  catch  many  bass  t — 
A.  It  is  rather  my  impression  they  catch  some. 

Q.  A  great  manyt — A.  I  don't  Bay  our  people  catch  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  some  trout! — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  your 
grandees,  who  have  gone  there  and  leased  rivers,  fish  for  trout. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  they  have  a  right  to  fish  for  trout? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  sm^lt  f — A.  Smelts  never  come  into  our  part  of  the 
country. 

Q.  How  about  lobsters  and  oysters  ? — A.  We  have  plenty  of  lobsters , 
but  the  Americans  don't  take  them. 

Q,  How  about  lobsters  7 — A.  Americana  came  into  our  waters  and 
built  camps  on  our  shores.  Our  fishermen  did  not  like  it^  and  the 
Americans  left. 

Q.  They  settled  there,  but  not  permanently?— A.  Our  people  felt  it 
was  an  infraction  of  the  law. 

Q.  Then  of  the  $1,953,338.59,  said  to  have  been  the  total  yield  of  the 
fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  in  1876,  would  there  not  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  with  which  the  Americans  had  nothing  to  do? — ^A. 
In  1871  Charlotte  County's  catch  was  fully  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  province  put  together. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  men 
fishing  in  American  vessels  were  foreigners,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
British  subjects  ? — A.  I  said  from  Cape  Ann.  I  thought  more  than  one- 
half  the  fishermen  were  or  had  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  When  you  talk  of  American  fishermen,  do  you  mean  those  from 
Gloucester? — A.  From  Trenton,  Maine,  your  vessels  are  filled  principally 
with  Americans,  but  from  Gloucester  it  is  different. 

Q.  When  did  the  large  emigration  of  British  subjects  down  to  East- 
port  begin  ? — A.  That  has  always  been  the  case. 

Q.  Eastport  has  grown  during  the  last  twenty  years  ?— A.  It  is  almost 
composed  of  whitewashed  Yankees. 

Q.  What  is  its  population  ? — A.  About  4,000. 

Q.  How  large  was  it  when  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  was  in  operation  ? — 
A.  It  has  been  finished  some  years.  There  has  been  about  the  same 
population  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Has  it  not  grown  for  25  or  30  years  ?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  fishermen  of  Eastport  do  you  estimate  to  be 
British  subjects  to-day  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate.  I  find 
most  I  come  in  contact  with  have  been  British  subjects. 

Q.  Have  they  been  naturalized  ? — A.  Most  of  them  are  naturalized,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  it  since  British  subjects  ceased  to  move  there  t 
— A.  I  think  they  are  moving  all  the  time;  and  we  get  a  good  many  of 
your  people  over  to  us.    They  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  salt  trade  carried  on  by  your  people  with 
Americans  ? — A.  Not  so  much  as  with  the  people  on  our  own  side. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade ;  do  not  Americans  buy  stdt  from  you  T 
— A.  I  don't  know  that  to  be  the  case.  There  is  no  salt  trade  with 
Americans  at  Grand  Manau. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  influence  of  dead  fish  which  drop  to 
the  bottom  will  continue  to  affect  the  waters  for  fishing  purposes? — ^A. 
I  think  it  affects  them  till  the  fish  are  thoroughly  decayed.  It  driven 
the  fish  from  the  ground. 
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Q.  How  long  will  that  oontinae  to  aflfect  the  fishing  groand? — A.  I 
will  give  yon  an  illustration.  I  know  a  good  weiring.  Jast  above  is  a 
fish  establishment;  they  empty  the  pickle  which  runs  into  the  sea^  and 
it  destroys  the  weirs. 

Q.  The  fish  establidhment  is  on  the  shore  f — ii.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  chageable  to  Americans,  and  it  is  hardly  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  efifect  of  the  throwing  overboard  of  oft'al  ? — A.  I  did  not  make 
any  charge  against  Americans. 

Q.  No  one  doubts  yon  can  contaminate  water. — A.  That  is  generally 
nnderstood  by  the  fishermen. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  how  long  will  the  water  remain  contaminated 
by  gurry  being  thrown  into  it  t — A.  I  would  require  time  to  think  over 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  last  one  year  ? — A.  I  know  the  destruction 
of  herring  on  the  bottom  will  destroy  fishing  grounds  entirely  for  herring* 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  offal  being  thrown  overboard  f — A.  Herring 
on  the  bottom  is  gurry.  We  consider  everything  in  the  shape  of  fish 
dead  in  the  sea  as  gurry. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  effect  of  the  offal  disappears  T — A. 
St.  Andrew's  Bay  has  been  cleared  out ;  there  has  scarcely  been  a  her- 
ring there  for  two  years.  They  caught  great  quantities  of  nerring  there 
previously. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  herring  to  that  cause  f — A. 
Yes ;  and  in  former  years  also  their  disappearance  from  the  south  head 
of  Grand  Manan.  For  the  last  two  years  the  fishermen  have  got  no  her- 
.  ring  in  St  Andrew's  Bay.  When  they  fished  there  two  years  ago  almost 
every  fish  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gurry,  and  it  destroyed  the  fishing 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  influence  of  the  gurry  continues  more 
than  two  years  t — A.  I  said  it  was  two  years  since  we  had  taken  the  fish 
at  that  place.  I  think  if  that  practice  were  prohibited  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  of  fish  at  those  grounds — the  herring  would  gradually 
return. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  place  as  big  as  this  room  and  the  bottom  is  pretty 
well  sprinkled  over  with  gurry,  how  long  will  it  keep  the  fish  from  com- 
ing back  there  ! — A.  It  is  not  considered  by  our  fishermen  that  it  keeps 
the  fish  from  coming  back,  but  they  swallow  the  backbone  and  other 
bones  and  are  destroyed. 

Q.  They  don't  stay  away  !— A.  They  get  sick  and  are  destroyed. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  The  returns  give  $1,953,388  as  the  value  of  the  fish  products  of 
!New  Brunswick  for  1876 ;  is  it  possible  that  that  conveys  the  whole 
value  of  the  fisheries? — A.  I  believe  it  is  one-sixth.    It  is  not  enough  ^ 
for  Charlotte  County.    It  is  a  pity  the  government  have  any  reports  at ' 
all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  returns  you  have  made,  you  have  said  you  were 
better  paid  than  the  other  overseers? — A.  I  am  not  well  paid,  but  I  am 
better  paid  than  the  others. 

Q.  Yon  have  tiiken  pains  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  making  your 
returns?— -A.  Yes. 

Q,  They  will  underestimate  the  catch? — A.  They  are  just  like  all 
other  men. 

Q.  They  are  afraid  of  taxation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  overseers,  from  conversation  you  have  had  you 
say  they  really  make  no  personal  inquiries? — A.  From  mycouveiSci- 
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tions,  they  do  not.  Mr.  Lord,  who  is  a  truthfal  man,  said  he  did  not 
make  personal  inqniries  except  of  one  or  two  individimls.  Each  is 
anxions  that  his  own  parish  should  appear  as  low  as  possible;  they  pot 
the  amoant  as  low  as  possible  on  accoant  of  taxation.  We  hare  been 
building  large  school-hoases  in  Charlotte  Ooanty  to  try  and  beat  our 
neighbors. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Overseer  Ganningbam,  have  you  anything  to  say  f — 
A.  He  is  hermetically  sealed  ail  winter  in  a  small  golly  oalled  Boko- 
beck. 

Q.  That  is  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Andrew's  Bayt — A.  Yes.  He  has 
•50  a  year.  He  oonld  hardly  see  a  vessel  out  in  the  offing  from  his 
place,  and  I  think  he  has  no  boat  to  go  out  in.  His  place  is  inshore, 
inland. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  yoo  have  seen  the  report  of  Overseer  Best,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  fishing  was  done  in  deep  water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  read  it  to  the  fishermen  and  they  laoghed  at  itt— A.  They 
said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Yon  think  he  was  figuring  to  get  a  cotter  there? — A.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  they  would  like  a  cutter  there;  they  were  after  getting  a 
reveuoe-cotter,  and  I  think  they  need  one;  bot  they  should  not  have 
taken  that  way  to  get  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  general  increase  in  our  fisheries; 
oor  fisheries  have  increased  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  attribute  the  fact  of  the  increase  to  increased  protec- 
tion?— A.  1  think  that. 

Q.  There  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  the  fisheries! — A.  Yes,  and 
they  have  had  a  most  excellent  servant  there  to  do  it;  that  is  myself. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  connection  with  it? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  get  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  Oertainly  they  do. 

Q.  They  get  an  increased  quantity  of  fish  and  don't  pay  a  dollar? — ^A. 
The  protection  of  our  trout  and  salmon  in  our  rivers  and  the  fact  of  our 
fish  breeding  must  induce  the  fish  to  come  in  for  food. 

Q.  Trout  and  salmon  are  protected  equally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  large  fish-breeding  establishments  for  salmon  at 
different  places  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  more  young  fry  there  are  in  the  rivers  the  more  the  sea  fish 
are  attracted  in  ? — A.  Yes;  we  consider  it  is  so.  Fish  are  after  something 
to  eat  the  same  as  men  are. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  fishing  for  herring  in  winter  around  the  islands  and 
mainland  of  New  Brunswick  fish  only  for  herring? — ^A.  They  fish  for 
herring  and  cod. 

Q.  Cod-fishing  within  the  limits? — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  bay  fishing 
in  the  Bay  of  Faudy  in  winter.  The  Bank  fishery  ends  about  this  time 
in  the  bay. 

Q.  They  don't  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  ? — A.  1  never  knew 
them  to  do  so:  but  they  are  large  enough. 

Q.  But  they  don't  go  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Those  on  our  coast 
don't  go ;  there  is  only  one  banker,  the  Thurlow,  of  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  The  vessels  are  kept  fishing  entirely  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f — ^A. 
Yes.    When  they  leave  our  coast  they  go  tA>  Nova  Scotia  to  fish. 

Q.  Is  it  so  with  American  vessels  also  ? — A.  Yes.  I  know  last  year 
our  people  went  over  to  Nova  Scotia  to  fish  and  American  vessels  came 
from  Eastport  and  Lubec  to  Grand  Manan,  and  they  did  much  better 
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than  we  did.  Oor  people  missed  it  by  goiog  oal  of  their  own  waters. 
Tois  was  last  year. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  attribate  the  increase  of  the  fisheries  for  the  Ipst  eight 
or  ten  years  to  anything  else  bnt  protection;  you  don't  attribate  it  to 
tbe  benign  influence  of  American  fishermen  on  the  fisheries! — A.  I  think 
not.    That  is  something  new  to  me. 

Q.  l^othiug  of  that  sort !— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  halibut  fishing  diminished? — A.  Yes;  it  has  dimininhed 
in  the  whole  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribate  it  f — ^A.  To  trawl  fishing.  Haddock  has 
increased. 

Q.  Haddock  happen  to  be  fish  that  cannot  be  taken  by  trawls  f — A. 
They  can  be  taken  by  trawls ;  but  the  halibut  is  a  natural  enemy  to  the 
haddock,  and  as  they  kill  the  hc^ibut  so  the  haddock  increase.  Whether 
that  theory  ia  correct  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  anything  that  has  been  read  to  you  out  of  the 
reports,  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  islands  alone  $1,000,000 
worth  offish  is  taken  every  year! — A.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  And  about  half  a  million  on  the  mainland  7 — A.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  underestimate. 

Q.  That  is,  taken,  I  understand,  by  Americana  alone  f — A.  I  think 
they  take  equal  if  not  more  than  our  people.  The  Americans  have 
better  appliances. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  an  linderestimate  f — A.  I  consider  it  to  be  an 
anderestimate. 

Q.  You  value  your  opinion  as  highly  as  the  returns  of  those  overseers 
who  have  been  referred  to  f — A.  Considerably  higher. 

Q.  Do  not  Canadian  fishermen,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  when  they 
take  fish  over  to  E  istport  or  other  American  ports,  have  to  pay  a  fee  of 
60  cents  f — A.  I  heard  our  fishermen  say  there  is  60  cents  levied  each 
tame  they  enter;  ttiat  most  of  them  evade  it;  but  1  know  one  load  was 
seized.  They  violate  the  law  every  time  they  go  to  an  American  port 
if  they  do  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Bo  American  fishermen  pay  the  fee  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Only  British  fishermen  ? — A.  American  vessels  don't  have  to  pay 
it.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  boat  was  seized.  The  fish  belonged 
to  Mr.  Langford,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  bought  them  from  a  Brit- 
ish subject  at  Grand  Mauan.  He  did  not  go  to  the  custom-house  and 
they  were  seized. 

Q.  Was  that  fee  exacted  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty? — A.  Our 
fishermen  say  not ;  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  You  estimated  the  population  of  Grand  Mauan  at  2,000,  I  think  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  are  actually  engaged  in  fishing? — A.  435,[I  think. 

Q.  So  >on  estimate  that  those  ^35  take  $2,000  worth^of  fish  each 
year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  you  are  correct ! — A.  Yes ;  they  don't  make  that 
much  money.  I  think  the  number  of  men  is  435.  There  is  quite  a  num- 
ber of  boys  engaged,  but  they  are  not  down.  We  just  take  the  able- 
bodied  men. 

Q.  Explain  the  system  of  taxation ;  for  what  are  the  fishermen  taxed  ? 
— A.  They  are  generally  propertyowners,  and  they  are  taxed  tor  county 
and  parish  purposes. 
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Q.  On  what  ? — A.  They  are  taxed  on  their  real  estate  and  personal 
property. 

Q.  How  are  they  taxed  on  personal  property?— A.  Our  free  Achool 
system  is  somewhat  different  from  yoars.  With  as,  every  parish  is 
divided  into  districts.  Grand  Manan  is  divided  into  districts,  and  in 
one  district  the  rate  will  be,  perhaps,  1  cent,  and  in  another  one  quarter 
of  a  cent. 

Q.  For  what  is  the  fishermen  taxed  T — A.  He  is  taxed  on  his  honsCi 
boat,  and  personal  property,  and  on  his  income,  on  his  labor.  We  have 
oonnty  assessors,  who  go  round  and  make  ap  returns. 

Q.  If  a  man  earns  $30  a  month,  is  his  income  taken  at  $360,  and  has 
he  to  pay  a  percentage  on  that  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  on  property  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  same  man  has  caught  $1,000  worth  of  fish,  do  you  carry 
in  that  $1,000  T — A.  That  is  personal  property. 

Q.  In  addition  to  his  fishing  boat  t — A.  Yes ;  last  year  they  exempted 
fishermen  with  incomes  of  $200,  after  they  had  made  considerable  com- 
plaint. 

Q.  Don't  they  exempt  wages  to  that  amount ! — A.  There  is  no  one 
but  a  fisherman  exempted. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  are  a  poor  class  or  why  t — A.  Our  fishermen 
are  almost  all  voters,  and  make  considerable  row.  I  think  it  was  done 
because  they  are  voters. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  lot  of  boys  who  do  a  large  portion  of  the  fish- 
ing t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  boys  will  there  be  to  435  men  at  Grand 
Manan  f — A.  I  should  think  150  boys  ^  there  might  be  more.  Most  of 
them  are  pretty  smart  fellows. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  proportion  of  boys  on  the  other  islands  !— A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  fishing  vessels  and  boats  t — 
A.  Vessels  are  decked. 

Q.  Small  boats  have  masts  T — A.  A  great  many  have,  but  they  have 
not  decks. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  your  vessels  going  over  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast,  and  American  vessels  coming  in,  was  it  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  fish  schooling  there  when  you  fished  for  them ; 
do  you  mean  any  fish  except  herring! — A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
cod  are  fished  when  schooling ;  they  are  seldom  caught  without  school- 
ing. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  in  nets  T — A.  They  are  taken  with  hooks ;  they 
school  when  coming  inshore ;  they  follow  the  herring. 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 
Q.  The  people  of  Grand  Manan  never  fish  in  American  waters  T — ^A. 
Ho. 

No.  32. 

Thursday,  August  23, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

The  Hon.  TnOMiLS  Savage,  merchant  and  ship-owner,  and  member 
of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  Gulf  Divis- 
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ioD,  incladiDg  the  three  counties  of  Gasp^,  BoDaventare,  and  Eimoaski, 
was  called  on  bebalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Cape  Cove,  Gasp6. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Gasp^f — A.  About  fifty- three  years; 
about  fifty  two  yeai-s  ago  from  last  April  I  arrived  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Gasp^  Bay! — A.  I  suppose  about  26  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  live  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Gt^p6  f — A. 
I  live  to  the  south  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  reside  between  the  Bays  of  Chaleurs  and  Gasp6  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business! — A.  I 
have  been  so  doing  business  on  my  own  account  for  these  forty-five 
years  j  and  previously  1  acted  as  clerk  for  my  brother  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  come  from  Jersey! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  large  Jersey  firms  doing  business  in  Gasp6! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  names! — A.  There  are  Charles  Eobin  &  Co.,  Le 
Bontillier  Bros.,  and  the  Collas  Bros.;  these  are  the  largest  firms;  then 
there  are  Charles  Le  Boutillier,  who  was  born  in  this  country,  and  my- 
self. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  you  chiefly  prosecute  ! — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  may  say  that  you  are  entirely  so  engaged! — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  our  money. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  in  your  own  business  ! — A.  I 
have  84  fishing  for  me. 

Q.  Eighty -four  of  your  own  ! — A.  Yes.  I  may  call  them  my  own ;  I 
furnish  them  with  what  they  require. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  value  of  these  boats  all  round  ! — ^A, 
The  value  of  a  boat  newly  rigg^  is  £30;  but  of  course  all  of  them  are 
not  now  worth  that  sum.  I  suppose  that  their  value  all  round  would 
be  about  £20. 

Q.  As  they  stand  now! — A.  Yes;  counting  the  old  with  the  new,  they 
would  be  worth  from  £20  to  £22  IO9. 

Q.  That  is  equal  to  between  $80  and  $90  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  boats  fish  for  cod  exclusively  ! — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  farther  out! — A.  Some  go  far- 
ther out;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nine-tenths  of  the  cod  caught 
on  our  coast  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shores,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-tenth  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Including  the  catch  on  Banks  Orphan  and  Bradley,  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  fishery  there  is  done  inshore  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  one-tenth  on  these  banks! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  the  case ! — A.  Yes,  since  I  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  fishery. 

Q.  Where  are  your  fishing  grounds  ! — A.  AH  along  the  coast 

Q.  Do  yon  fish  around  and  north  of  Cape  Gasp^  ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Up  the  river! — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  Cape  Chate. 

Q.  Cape  Chate  on  the  southern  is  very  nearly  opposite  Point  Des 
Houts  on  the  northern  side  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  quintals  of  cod  do  you  cure  a  year  ! — A.  I 
consider  that  the  boats  we  have  on  the  coast  average  each  about  150 
quintals  for  the  whole  year,  including  the  summer  and  fall  fishing. 
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Q.  That  would  make  12,600  qnintals — what  do  yoa  do  with  these  fish  f 
— A.  I  send  part  to  the  Brazils,  a  coaple  of  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Mediterranean  markets — Spain  and  Portugal  • 
I  send  the  large  fish  to  Oporto. 

Q.  Do  yoa  ship  Ash  to  the  United  States  f — A.  I  have  never  sent  a 
fish  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  has  done  so  ! — 
A.  I  do  not ;  I  speak  positively. 

Q.  And  do  all  the  other  producers  at  Gasp^  trade  the  same  as  you 
dof — A.  Yes;  to  my  knowledge  they  have  never  sent  a  codfi8h  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  They  sent  them  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  to  Spain  and  Pot- 
tugal  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  t — A.  Yes ;  and  to  ports  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Q.  What  are  these  codfish  worth  at  Gasp^  before  they  are  shipped  t — 
A.  We  value  them  at  $5  all  round. 

Q.  A  quintal  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  would  you  say  would  be  the  whole  export  each  year 
from  Gasp^  t— A.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  from  150,000  to  200,000. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  f— A.  Quintals. 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Would  it  be  nearer  200,000  than  150,000  f— A.  It  may  be.  I  can- 
not say  positively. 

Q.  150,000  would  be  a  low  estimate  ! — A.  It  would  be  the  least. 

Q.  And  it  might  be  200,000  T— A.  Yes ;  I  intended  to  take  the  dif- 
ferent returns,  but  I  forgot  them. 

Q.  You  yourself  ship  nearly  13,000  each  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  a  small  business  compared  with  Bobin  &  Co.  and  the 
Le  Boutilliers  and  others  t — A.  O,  yes ;  they  are  companies  and  I  an 
alone. 

Q.  I  believe  that  all  you  Jersey  gentlemen  rather  encourage  the  cod- 
fishery  and  discourage  fishing  for  mackerel? — A.  Yes^  we  would  very 
well  like  to  fish  for  mackerel  also,  but  the  Americans  do  not  give  us  a 
chance  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  these  fish  strike  pur  coast  the  Americans 
are  there  and  pick  them  up ;  and  they  will  not  allow  our  fishermen  even 
to  get  mackerel  for  bait. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  this  matter  to  the  Commission  ! — A.  You  see 
that,  owing  to  the  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  on  our  coast,  our 
fishermen  cannot  even  get  bait,  because  mackerel  make  good  bait  for 
cod-fishing. 

Q.  Is  it  the  bait  you  generally  use  for  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  during  the 
summer }  but  the  Americans  take  the  bait  from  us.  I  consider  that,  if 
the  Americans  did  not  do  so,  our  fishermen  would  catch  one-quarter  as 
many  more  fish  than  they  now  do. 

Q.  Their  coming  there  depreciates  your  catch  of  cod  to  the  extent  of 
one-quarter! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  Americans  come  for  mackerel  f — A.  This 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  every  season.  They  sometimes  ar- 
rive in  July  or  in  August,  or  in  September.  They  come  during  these 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  come  on  your  coast  in  great  numbers  T — A. 
Yes.  I  have  seen  them  so  thick  from  my  own  place,  that  one  coald  not 
count  them. 
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Q.  How.  long  ago  was  thatf — A.  It  was  daring  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

Q.  Between  1854  and  1866  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  yon  estimate  that  yoa  saw  there  f — A.  I  conld 
not  say  exactly  :  it  would  be  £pom  150  to  200. 

Q.  In  sight  oi  your  own  doorf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q*  All  fishing  for  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  great  place  for  mackerel  fishing  f — A.  Yes,  some  years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  American  vessels  there  last  yearl — A.  I  was 
not  much  at  home  last  year.  I  had  to  go  to  Quebec  and  see  after  the 
repair  of  a  vessel,  and  then  I  went  to  Europe. 

Q.  Are  they  coming  there  this  year  f — A.  The  mackerel  were  coming 
in  when  I  left. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fleet  have  not,  as  yet,  come  into 
your  part  of  the  country  f — A.  They  had  not  made  their  appearance 
when  I  left. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  early  enough  for  them  yet  f-^-A.  Yes,  or  the  mackerel 
are  late. 

Q.  Tbey  follow  the  mackerel  up  there  1 — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  to  any  extent  for  cod,  along  your  shore  t — 
A.  Not  within  the  three-mile  limit,  because  our  fish  are  too  small  for 
them.  They  fish  on  the  Banks,  but  if  thej  did  not  come  on  shore  for 
bait,  they  could  not  fish  much  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  for  bait  on  your  shore  f — A.  Herring  in  the 
spring,  and  oaplin. 

Q.  You  have  caplin  on  your  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  large  numbers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  cod  bait  T — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  They  come  in  for  them  in  the  spring  f — A.  Yes. 

Q   And  for  herring  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  that  they  could  not  fish  even  on  the  Banks? — ^A.  No; 
they  would  then  have  no  chance. 

Q.  Gan  they  use  salt  baitf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  your  fishermen  say  about  that  ? — A.  They  say  that  the 
Americans,  when  they  have  no  iresh  bait,  cannot  get  fish  among  them. 

Q.  The  Americans,  having  salt  bait,  cannot  compete  with  your  fisher- 
men, having  fresh  bait!— A.  No. 

Q.  And  so  they  have  to  come  in  for  fresh  bait  to  your  shore  ! — A.  Yes; 
and  sometimes  they  get  it  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  allude  to  Bradley,  Orphan,  and  Green  Banks! — A.  I  refer 
mostly  to  Orphan  Bank. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  much  of  Bradley  or  Oreen  Bank  ! — A.  Oreem 
Bank  is  to  the  northward. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  Bank  where  they  get  bait  you  mean 
Orphan  Bank! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  Americans  come  in  for  bait! — A.  A  good  many 
do. 

Q.  Gan  you  estimate  how  many  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  season!-^ 
A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  They  have  come  since  1871  chiefly! — A.  Yes;  since  1872, 1  think. 

Q.  Have  they  come  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year! — A.  Their 
number  is  about  tiie  same  each  year. 

Q.  Oan  you  not  give  me  an  approximate  number! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  tbey  come  and  fish  for  bait  themselves,  or  do  they  buy  it! — A. 
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I  never  sold  any  to  them,  bat  I  have  seen  them  catch  it  themselves,  or, 
rather,  set  their  nets  to  do  so,  among  oar  fishermen. 

Q.  On  the  shore  f — ^A.  Yes.    I  woald  not  sell  them  bait. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  fish  for  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  seine  for  it  on  the  shore? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  draw  their  seines  on  shore  f — A.  Yes.   They  do  as  we  do. 

Q.  They  land  the  fish  on  shore,  and  draw  the  seine  to  the  shore  T — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  seine  from  their  vessels  ! — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  And  they  coald  not,  in  yoar  judgment,  prosecute  the  cod-fishery 
without  this  privilege  of  coming  in  for  bait  f — A.  They  would  do  very 
little  at  cod-fishing  otherwise. 

Q.  Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  did  they  come  in  and  take  it  for 
themselves  f — A.  Of  course ;  and  largely. 

Q.  Did  they  previous  to  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  come  and  seine  on  the 
shore  f — A.  A  good  many  did ;  and  they  also  then  fished  for  mackerel 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  They  would  also  watch  the  movements  of 
La  Oanadienne,  and  come  inshore  as  soon  as  she  passed. 

Q.  La  Oanadienne  was  one  of  the  cutters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  As  soon  as  she  passed,  they  would  come  inf — A.  Yes;  and  fi«(h 
for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  great  numbers  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fishing  on  Bay  Ohaleurs  f — A. 
No ;  I  do  not.  I  have  been  told  that  a  great  many  vessels  come  and 
fish  there  for  mackerel,  but  I  never  saw  them.    1  do  not  go  there. 

Q.  Of  late  years  the  mode  of  fishing  by  trawling  has  been  introduced  1 
— A.  O,  yes ;  and  far  too  much. 

Q.  Within  what  time  has  it  been  introduced  t — A.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Americans,  and  more  recently  it 
has  been  used  by  our  boats. 

Q.  Your  boats  have  been  driven  to  the  same  kind  of  fishing  ? — A. 
They  had  to  do  so ;  or  otherwise  they  could  not  fish. 

Q.  When  did  your  boats  have  to  commence  trawl  fishing! — A.  Aboat 
15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  trawl  fishing  increased  since? — A.  O,  yes;  and  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm ;  I  think  that  it  injures  the  fishery. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  they  thus  take  more  small  fish 
than  they  do  with  the  line. 

Q.  Do  they  kill  other  fish  as  wellt — A.  No.  They  take  cod  and 
mackerel,  and  halibut  very  seldom.  Some  Americans  have  themselves 
told  me  that  although  they  trawl — this  was  before  our  boats  did  ao^ 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  a  good  or  proper  way  to  fish ;  that  it  had 
destroyed  the  fishing  in  their  own  waters,  and  that  in  several  more  years 
they  would  thus  destroy  the  fishery  in  our  waters. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  agree  with  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes ;  and  our 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  this  system,  and  they  would  do  so  if 
the  two  governments  would  agree  on  that  point. 

Q.  Your  people  would  be  very  glad  to  drop  it  if  the  Americans  woald 
4o  80 ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  Americans  to  your  knowledge  been  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing gurry  or  offal  overboard  from  their  vessels  on  the  fishing  grounds  t 
— A.  Yes ;  they  do.    They  do  not  bring  it  on  shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  fishing  grounds  f — ^A. 
The  general  opinion  condemns  the  practice ;  and  very  many  say  that  it 
injures  the  fishing.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  to  the  bottom  to  see 
whether  this  is  the  case.    They  have  thrown  offal  among  our  boats,  and 
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as  oar  boats  have  to  fish  in  these  places,  we  find  that  the  fishing  there 
is  not  so  ^ood  after  it  is  done  as  it  was  previously — so  I  think  that  it 
mast  hart  the  fishing, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  of  this  offal  in  fish  caught? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  thiuk,  then,  that  they  either  do  not  eat  it  or  else  that  it  kills 
them  t — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  ^^VMi 

Q.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  in  Gasp6 
that  it  is  a  bad  practice! — A.  Yes;  they  think  that  it  hurts  the  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  the  Americans  themselves  say  about  it! — A.  I  never 
talked  to  tbem  respecting  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  fish  the  Americans  take  each  along 
your  coast  !^ — A.  I  could  not  say.  The  fishermen  who  fish  themselves 
know. 

Q.  You  are  not  yourself  at  all  interested  in  the  mackerel  business! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  fish  caught  inshore  are  too  small  for  the  Americans! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  want  large  fish  for  their  market! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  fish  which  they  catch  on  Orphan 
Baik! — A.  I  have  been  told  by  my  fishermen  and  others  that  they 
throw  them  overboard. 

Q*  The.v  trawl  on  the  Banks  ! — A.  They  have  large  trawls  and  when 
they  catch  small  fish  they  unhook  them  and  throw  them  overboard. 

Q.  Being  caught  in  the  trawl  kills  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  trouble  with  trawl-fishing,  that  it  kills  the  fish ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  then  they  throw  them  overboard! — A.  Yes;  sometimes  when 
on  shore,  tliey  give  them  to  our  people  in  exchange  for  anything  they 
may  want.    They  say  that  the  small  fish  are  of  no  use  to  them. 

Q.  In  their  market ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  trawl  only  to  catch  the  large  fish! — A,  Yes. 

Q*  And  they  catch  mother  fish  and  all ! — A.  They  do  catch  the  mother 
fish ;  the  small  ones  they  catch  they  heave  overboard. 

Q.  This  is  destructive  to  the  fisheries  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trade  at  all  with  the  United  States! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  none  of  your  fishing- vessels  (British  vessels)  go  to  the  States 
at  all ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  do  so. 

Q.  Is  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  obtained  by  the 
Washington  Treaty,  of  any  advantage  to  you!  Do  you  know  of  any- 
body who  avails  himself  of  it ! — A.  It  is  not  worth  a  pin  to  us. 

Q.  As  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned  you  would  rather  be  without 
it! — A.  Yes.  ^""^ 

Q.  Do  you  derive  any  benefit  at  all  in  your  part  of  the  country  from 
this  Washington  Treaty,  which  permits  the  Americans  to  come  and  fish 
in  your  wateis! — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  willing  to  give  it  up  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  we  would  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Q.  You  would  be  glad  to  keep  your  own  fishery  and  let  the  Americans 
stick  to  theirs! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trade  in  fact  with  the  Americans  at  all  !^A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  just  come  in  and  take  your  fish  and  you  obtain  no 
corresponding  advantage  of  which  you  are  aware! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  are  engaged  only  in  buying  and  selling  fish  and  procuring  fish 
from  other  people! — A.  I  keep  boats  for  fishing. 
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Q.  Yoa  only  hire  men  to  tsb  t — A.  Of  coarse  we  hire  men  to  do  lo, 
bot  the  boats  and  the  fish  and  OTerything  are  my  own. 

Q.  Do  yon  own  the  whole  apparatus  ! — A.  Yea 

Q.  Hooks,  lines,  and  seines  t — A.  The  fishermen  faraish  the  hoAs 
and  we  the  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  all  that  belongs  to  the  boat? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  what  do  yon  famish  that  belongs  to  Uie  fishinfi^-gesiT  f— A. 
The  nets  and  the  seines ;  the  fishermen  famteh  the  lines  and  the  hooks. 

Q.  Who  ftirnishes  the  trawls  ! — A.  The  fishermen. 

Q.  And  all  the  hooks  that  are  in  them  f — A.  Yes.  They  bay  tiiaa 
'from  as. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  Oasp6  most  of  the  boats  are  owned  by  the  m* 
chants  T — A.  A  great  many,  bat  not  all,  are  so  owned. 

Q.  Are  the  most  so  owned? — A  I  cannot  say  that  t^is  is  the  case: 
I  suppose  that  the  proportion  is  about  half  and  halfl 

Q.  Do  yoa  make  your  bargains  directly  with  the  fishermen  t — A.  T«. 

Q.  They  come  to  you  themselves  ?«^A.  Yes ;  they  oome  to  be  hired 
in  the  fall,  in  order  to  secure  provisions  for  the  winter. 

Q.  The  hiring  begins  in  the  autamn  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q*  About  what  time  T — A.  In  November. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  begin  to  fish  f — A.  As  soon  as  they  can  in  the 
spring.  It  is  always  commenced  about  t^e  same  date-Hsome  time  ii 
June. 

Q.  Then  for  about  six  months  they  are  doing  nothing  with  Aeir 
boats? — A.  Yes;  they  cannot  do  anything  in  winter. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  you  on  shore? — A.  No;  we  hsfe 
men  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Other  men  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  make  their  contracts  in  November  in  order  to  secure  credit 
for  what  they  want  ? — A.  They  do  so  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  be  sare  of 
a  place  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Whenever  yo*i  have  so  engaged  your  men  yon  then  credit  tad 
supply  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  ? — A.  Provisions. 

Q.  For  their  families  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  so  credit  them  on  the  faith  that  tbey  will  catch  fish  for  yon 
in  the  spring  and  summer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  difference  do  you  make  in  the  prices  to  them  from  the 
prices  yoa  would  charge  if  they  purchased  for  cash  ? — A.  We  have  Iwo 
prices,  the  cash  price  and  the  trade  price.  For  instance,  if  a  barrel  «f 
flour  costs  in  Quebec  96  we  will  sell  it  for  cash  for  $7,  and  if  in  trade 
we  charge  $10.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  do  tliis  year,  the  < 
price  for  fish  is  168,  and  the  trade  price  20«.,  so  it  all  comes  to  tbe  \ 
thing. 

Q.  For  the.  article  you  furnish  them  yon  charge  $3  on  the  #7  ? — A 
Yes ;  and  we  make  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  prioe  of  the  ish. 

Q.  That  makes  about  43  per  cent.? — A.  I  do  not  know  exaclly. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man,  from  no  fiftalt  of  his  own,  fails  to  come  and  werk 
for  yon  in  the  spring,  does  his  winter's  aoooant  stand  oharged  against 
him  ? — A.  Of  course,  but  it  is  then  very  hard  to  oolleot  We  eoont  is 
lost  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  But  it  remains  charged  against  him  ? — A.  Yes.  You  are  making 
me  say  what  profit  we  make  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  we  sell  in  trade 
for  $10,  and  I  want  you  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that  we  give  for 
fish  in  trade  20«.  and  in  cash  only  15«. 
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Q.  It  remains  on  yonr  books  charged,  and  if  snch  a  man  ever  has 
money  afterward,  yon  wonld  have  a  right  to  collect  it  f — A.  Of  coarse. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  him  more  than  the  fish  is  worth  in  order  to  make  up 
the  difference  f — A.  We  do  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  yon  agree  to  do  sof — A.  We  agree  to  give  so  mnch  a  draught. 
We  take  their  fish  liresh  from  the  knife. 

Q.  When  he  makes  the  bargain  in  November,  you  then  agree  how 
roach  yon  will  give  him  beyond  the  real  valae  of  the  fishf — A.  No. 
The  price  given  for  the  fish  is  generally  settled  in  the  spring. 

Q.  And  is  it  agreed  on  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  the 
irhole  season  1 — A.  It  is  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Before  he  catches  the  fish  f — A.  The  price  per  draaght  is  settled. 
I  refer  to  dried  fish. 

Q.  When  the  man  hires  himself,  do  yon  then  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  price  he  shall  receive  for  his  fishf — A.  We  generally  put  the  price 
ue  will  pay  at  the  price  which  has  prevailed  that  year,  and  if  the  mar- 
kets become  good,  we  sometimes  allow  them  more.  As  we  did  this  year, 
we  pay  for  the  fish  Us.  6d.'j  when  the  agreement  is  made,  it  will  be  made 
at  that  price  per  draaght,  when  the  fish  have  been  jast  split  and  before 
tbey  are  salted. 

Q.  When  do  yon  make  that  agreement  1 — A.  In  the  fall ;  and  then  we 
promise  that  if  the  fish  become  dearer — if  dried  fish  rise  in  price,  we 
Will  allow  him  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  Us.  6d.  for  t— A.  For  a  draaght  of  fish  when  split  and 
before  being  salted.  We  give  Us.  M.  for  two  quintals,  and  it  takes  three 
qnintals  of  green  to  make  one  quintal  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  After  they  are  split  they  are  weighed  f — A.  And  after  they  are 
weighed  they  are  salted. 

Q.  Is  Us.  M.  the  average  market  price! — A.  Yes ;  of  the  markets  all 
over. 

Q.  It  is  Us.  6d.  this  year! — A.  Yes;  last  year  it  was  13s.  6d. 

Q.  Who  fixes  that  price! — A.  It  is  generally  fixed  by  the  big  firms. 

Q.  And  they  supply  the  price  when  the  agreement  you  mention  is 
made! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  engage  my  men,  and  I 
think  that  the  rest  do  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  per  quintal  for  dried  fish,  last  year 
and  during  the  past  few  years! — A.  We  have  allowed  16«.  for  the 
small  fish,  and  17s.  for  the  large  fish ;  and  in  trade  for  the  same  fish  208. 
and  2l8.  respectively. 

Q.  For  dried  fish  !— A.  Yes.  I  may  say  $3.25  for  the  small,  and  93.40 
for  the  large  fish. 

Q.  Of  whom  do  you  buy  the  dried  fish  ! — A.  From  the  men  who  ha\^e 
the  boats. 

Q.  The  planters  !— A.  Yes ;  and  fix>m  the  men  who  have  boats. 

Q.  And  you  pay  them  the  market  price  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  market  price! — A.  The  principal  merchants. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  the  market  price  fbr  dried  fish  as  well!— A.  Yes; 
they  act  in  the  same  way  as  do  grain  merchants  with  regard  to  grain. 
If  the  inhabitants  do  not  wish  to  take  it,  they  bring  their  grain  to 
market,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  with  us. 

Q.  The  cash  price  is  16s.  and  lis.  How  much  do  you  give  in  trade! — 
A.  20s.  and  21s. 

Q.  Do  these  planters  sell  to  you  !  Do  they  get  indebted  to  you,  and 
do  you  give  them  credit,  or  is  the  business  between  you  and  them  done 
in  cash  ! — A.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  cash,  and  some  is  in  credit. 
This  is  like  a  good  many  trades ;  it  is  not  always  flourishing. 
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Q.  Except  with  regard  to  the  merchants — they  flourish  ? — A.  Some 
may  say  so ;  but  it  was  not  very  floarishiDg  last  year  for  a  good  many 
of  us. 

Q.  How  have  you  foand  the  basiness  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years? — A.  Last  year  many  thousands  of  fair  dollars  were  lost  in  the 
business. 

Q.  How  was  it  lost ! — A.  By  bad  markets. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  supply  of  fish  ? — A.  The  fish  were  not  over  sup- 
plied, but  the  market;S  were  too  depressed. 

Q.  What  brought  the  markets  down  f— A.  I  may  say  that  one  cargo 
of  our  fish  was  sold  in  the  Mediterranean  for  12«.  a  quintal  to  cover  the 
cost  for  freight  and  expenses.  From  this  you  may  judge  how  bad  the 
markets  were. 

Q.  That  was  an  abandonment  of  cargo — such  always  go  low,  but  yon 
would  not  say  that  when  a  cargo  is  abandoned  to  pay  expenses,  this  is 
a  test  of  the  market  price! — A.  Of  course  not,  but  generally  speaking 
the  markets  are  bad  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  more  markets  there  are,  the  better  prices 
are? — A.  The  more  markets  the  better  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  l^ow  the  American  market  is  a  vast  market  with  its  forty  millions 
of  people  stretching  all  over  the  continent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  American  people  comsume  a  good  many  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  ? — A.  Not 
for  our  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  fish ;  I  thought  they  were  the  best 
in  the  world  ? — A.  Our  fish  are  the  best  but  the  Americans  will  not  have 
them.    They  find  our  fish  too  hard  for  them. 

Q.  The  fish  are  dried  too  hard  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  adapt  jour  fish  for  their  market — ^you  dry  them 
for  the  European  markets  ? — A.  We  dry  them  for  hot  climates. 

Q.  You  have  to  dry  your  fish  especially  for  that  market  ? — A.  Yes,  oar 
fish  would  not  stand  the  climates,  if  they  were  not  so  dried.  We  are 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  Americans  are  accustomed  to  slightly  salted  and  dried 
fish  ? — A.  They  salt  their  fish  very  heavily. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  dry  them  so  much  as  you  do  ? — A.  No. 

Q-  You  have  not  adapted  your  fish  to  the  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  try  the  experiment  ? — ^A.  For  fear  of  losing  too 
much  money. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  this  treaty  shall  be  of  no  ben- 
efit to  you  anyhow.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
American  market,  now  that  it  and  forty  millions  of  mouths  are  open  to 
you  ? — A.  I  would  if  I  could  get  you  to  repay  me  the  loss  I  would  sus- 
tain. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  yon  would  lose  anything — ^you  say  that 
your  fish  are  the  best  in  the  worid  ? — A.  They  are  too  hard  for  the 
American  market. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  make  them  less  hard  ? — A.  They  then  would  not 
keep.    We  do  not  salt  them  like  the  Americans. 

Q.  Other  people  prepare  their  fish  for  the  American  market  ? — A. 
This  is  not  the  case  on  our  coast. 

Q.  But  they  do  in  other  places? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 
where  this  is  done. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Americans  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &c.,  get 
their  fish? — A.  They  fish  for  themselves. 
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Q.  Tbey  do  not  find  cod  and  mackerel  Id  tbe  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  do  they  t — A,  1  coald  not  say. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  inquiries  in  this  relation  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  acted  prudently  in  coming  here  and  saying 
that  this  treaty  and  the  American  market  are  of  no  use  to  you,  when 
yon  not  only  have  made  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  market, 
but  also  have  made  no  inquiry  about  it  f — A.  I  made  inquiry  about  the 
price  our  llsh  would  bring  there,  because  our  fish  are  very  good  and 
command  a  good  price,  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  Ash 
the  Americans  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  reason  why  you  could  not  get  a  good  price  for 
your  fish  there  was  because  they  could  catch  cod  and  mackerel  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  perfectly  well,  that  they  could  not  catch  cod 
and  mackerel,  haddock  and  hake  in  these  rivers  to  the  westward,  where 
none  other  than  fresh-water  fish  are  taken  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  why  have  you  not  tried  to  prepare  your  fish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  American  market ! — ^A. 
It  would  be  too  risky. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  do  it  f — ^A.  We 
have  not  tried  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  hold  on  the  European  and  West  Indian  markets  f — ^A. 
Yes ;  and  on  the  Brazilian  market. 

Q.  And  you  have  houses  there  with  whom  you  correspond,  and  yon 
understand  that  business  ? — A.  K  we  thought  that  we  could  make  a 
profit  by  selling  our  fish  in  the  States,  we  would  go  to  work  and  do  so ; 
but  we  would  not  make  any  money  at  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  tried  to  do  so  t — A.  No.  I  have  been  told  that 
one  person  made  the  experiment  once,  and  lost  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  send  there  ! — A.  Dried  codfish. 

Q.  Dried  in  your  way  f — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  saying  whether  the  report 
is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  attempt  being  made  here  to  send  to  the 
United  States  any  fish  dried  in  the  way  in  which  the  Americans  dry 
them  for  the  American  market ! — A.  Yes,  I  am  told  that  it  was  donci 
and  that  money  was  lost  at  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  of  a  person  in  the  Dominion 
who  has  tried  to  dry  his  fish  and  prepare  them  for  the  American  market 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  by  the  Americans  themselves  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  way  in  which  they  dry  the  fish. 

Q.  The  American  fish  are  less  dried  than  yours! — A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
never  saw  their  fish  after  they  were  cured. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  the  Dominion  who  tried  to  prepare 
his  fish  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  they  prepare  them,  in  being  less 
dried,  for  the  American  market! — A.  No;  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
case. 

Q.  What  were  the  best  fishing  spots  in  the  Oasp6  district— say  in 
1871  and  1872— for  codfish!— A.  I  do  not  recollect.  We  consider  the 
fishing  places  good  from  Saint  Peters  to  Newport. 

Q.  Aud  at  Saint  Aune  aud  Point  des  Monts! — A.  There  is  good  fish- 
ing there. 

Q.  Aud  also  at  Gape  Ghatte! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fishing  grounds  utterly  failed  a  year  or  two  afterwards! — 
A.  They  are  not  the  same  every  year.  Sometimes  they  are  very  good  j 
and  at  other  times  the  catch  may  not  be  quite  so  great. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yoa  attribute  tbat  f — A.  I  sappose  that  the  ftahiig 
depeDds  od  the  coarse  which  the  fish  take, 

Q.  The  fish  will  not  go  to  Gasp6  sometimes  f — A.  Sometiiaes  thcj 
will  not  go  to  one  place  but  to  another. 

Q.  You  have  known  oases  where  bait,  which  has  been  abaodaat  one 
year  in  one  place,  has  altogether  failed  there  the  year  followiajcf— -^ 
Daring  the  50  years  I  have  been  there  1  have  not  seen  much  dififoreneB 
in  the  sapply  df  bait  There  is  jast  as  much  now  as  there  was  some  5(1 
years  ago,  except  with  regard  to  mackerel,  when  the  Amerioaas  oome 
and  drag  it  from  ns.  Formerly  they  did  not  do  so,  and  thea  mao^fd 
were  a  little  more  plentifnl ;  as  for  herring  and  other  bait,  %hej  are  jast 
abont  as  abandant  as  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  The  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  his  report  for  1874,  says  ttat 
^^bait  which  has  been  abandant  at  Perce,  nntil  An^ost,  ftbiled  all  ftt 
once,  and  with  the  want  of  bait  the  fish  disappeared."  Do  yoa  reoi^i- 
ber  thatf — A.  Well,  no;  this  is  on  aocoant  of  not  having  maok^celoA 
the  coast.    They  need  to  bait  in  Angast  with  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  they  abandant  np  to  a  certain  time,  and  then  do  they  all  at 
once  disappear  utterly.    Does  that  happen  sometimes  f — A.  Ye& 

Q.  That  cannot  be  owing  to  the  fish ;  it  is  the  bait  which  is  in  fanltf— 
A.  I  think  that  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the  coast  is  about  the  same  eveiy 
year. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  seining  and  trawling? — A.  Bad  weather  and 
shortness  of  bait  makes  a  dift'erence. 

Q.  And  sometimes  the  bait  do  disappear  nnacconutably  f — A.  Yes; 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Q.  And  nothing  more  t — A.  It  is  due  to  the  bad  weather  very  oom- 
monly. 

Q.  Your  coast  and  district  of  Gasp^  used  to  be  famous  for  mackerel  t^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  none  to  apeak  of  there  for  some  years  f-— A 
They  have  not  been  there  in  their  usual  numbers;  but  I  think  they 
come  there  in  abundance  yet.  They  do  noc,  however,  stop  very  long 
on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  f — A.  As  long  as  the  Americans  do  not 
take  them  from  ns. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  they  did  not  sti^  Iob; 
on  year  coast! — A.  That  the  Americaus  follow  the  schools. 

Q.  Which  go  ahead,  the  vessels  or  the  fish  f — A.  The  latter. 

Q.  During  what  years  were  the  mackerel  most  scarce  on  yoor 
coast  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  they  not  scarce  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876  f— 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  not  those  scarce  years  f — A.  I  have  not  stopped  at  home 
much  during  the  past  few  years,  during  the  mackerel  season. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  few  American  vessels  were  on  the  coast 
during  these  years,  when  the  mackerel  were  scarce  f — A.  Of  coarse,  if 
the  mackerel  do  not  come  the  Americans  cannot  follow  them. 

Q.  If  a  few  Americans  come  and  find  that  there  are  few  fish,  it  gets 
known  to  the  whole  fleet  pretty  soon,  does  it  not  I — A.  They  w^l  know 
where  the  mackerel  are. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  come  if  the  mackerel  are  few  in  numt>er  t — A 
If  tbere  are  no  mackerel  they  will  not  come. 

Q.  A  scarcity  of  the  fish  causes  a  scarcity  of  Americans  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  fish  come  in  numbers  they  come  I — A.  Yes,  and 
take  them  from  us;  and  they  fish  within  the  tbree-mile  limit,  too. 
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Q.  Is  tbe  halibut  fishery  carried  on  about  year  shores  f — A.  Not  to 
speak  of  at  my  place. 

Q.  Aad  BOt  by  yoor  vessels  T-^A.  Nou 

Q.  Bat  it  is  carried  on  by  United  States  vessels  all  the  way  opt — A. 
I  am  told  that  they  catch  a  good  many  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
along  the  abore;  but  we  see  very  few  of  them  down  onr  way.  We- 
aned to  see  them  more  plentifalty  than  we  do  now.  Daring  the  past 
&W  years  we  have  seen  very  few  of  them. 

Q,  The  writer  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1876  says,  '^  halibut  is  fonnd 
in  great  abundance  along  the  whole  north  coast."  Is  that  troef — A- 
That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  ^'And  at  Natasbquan  and  Godbout  as  well  as  around  Antioosti 
Island.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  equally  met  with  on  the  coasts  of 
Gasp^,  but  nobody  there  fishes  for  it "? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
plentiful  there  now. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  your  neighborhood  came  here  a  few  days  ago^ 
and  this  question  was  put  to  him : 

Q.  Are  many  balibnt  taken,  or  have  there  been  many  canght,  if  tbe  oatob  has 
decreased  f — ^A.  Such  immense  quantities  have  been  oangbt,  that  vessels  need  to  take 
aa  much  as  30,000  and  40,000  ponnds  of  this  fish  to  tbe  New  York  market  at  one  time 
I  have  seen  numbers  of  vessels  reported  as  having  taken  such  a  cargo. 

Does  that  agree  with  your  memory  t — A.  Did  he  say  where  they  caught 
the  halibut  t  A  good  many  are  taken  on  the  north  shore,  and  it  is  there 
where  I  understand  most  of  the  halibut  are  caught.  I  am  told  that 
immense  qaantities  are  taken  there,  as  many  as  tbe  fishermen  wish  to 
catch,  but  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Q.  So  you  know  that  this  fish  is  very  rare  on  your  part  of  tbe  coast  f — 
A.  They  are  very  few  near  my  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  petitions  have  been  sent  in  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  legislature  or  fishery  commissioners,  or  both,  to  have  seining 
stopped  T — A.  It  is  not  so,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  As  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  commissioners  say : 

That,  after  careful  investigation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main  cause  of  the  iigury 
may  be  removed  without  abolishing  fishing  by  seines. 

What  do  you  know  about  thisf — A.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about 
trying  to  abolish  the  use  of  seines,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made. 

Q.  They  recommend  some  regulations  as  to  seiniDg  so  as  to  prevent 
it  interfering  with  the  catch  of  the  boats,  but  they  do  not  agree  that  it 
is  injurious  and  destructive  with  regard  to  the  fisheries.  Have  you 
yourself  made  any  inquiries  concerning  this  matter  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  have  not  fished? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  reports,  British  or  Canadian,  or  aoything  on 
the  subject? — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  fibh  of  tbe  Americans  who  go  in  there  with  the  fish  t 
—A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  come  to  your  coast  and  land  and  transship  their 
fish  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  laud  small  fish. 

Q.  But  not  everything  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  exchange  small  fish  on  your  shore  for  anything  they 
may  require  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  substance  of  what  you  have  to  say  is  this:  That  the  mackerel 
fishing  on  your  coast  has  very  largely  fallen  oS,  and,  it  might  be  said, 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  they  almost  disappeared  f — A.  Two  years 
ago  this  summer  they  were  as  plentiful  as  I  ever  saw  them  to  be. 
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Q.  Were  they  caught !— A.  They  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  They  were  oflf  very  soon  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  It  is  true  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  off  your  shores  for  a  few  years 
past  has  been  rednced  to  almost  nothing,  is  it  not? — A.  I  say  that  two 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  good  year ;  it  was  as  good  as  I  ever  saw.  My 
people  told  me  that  from  40  to  50  barrels  were  taken  in  one  haal  of 
the  seine,  and  that,  if  sufficiently  provided,  they  could  have  seineil  600 
barrels  at  a  time.  The  fish  were  very  plentiful,  but  last  year  they  were 
very  scarce.  When  I  left  home  they  were  only  coming  in,  an  1  so  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  this  year. 

Q.  Were  they  not  very  scarce  three  years  ago  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  not  very  plentiful  last  year. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  there  are  not  many  halibut  caught  there  f — A. 
Yes,  as  regards  my  neighborhood  that  is  true. 

Q,  Or  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  Americans  who  fish  for  cod,  fifth  on  the 
Banks! — A.  They  do,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  the  deep  sea  f — A.  They  have  to  come  on  shore  for  bait. 

Q.  They  go  ashore  for  fresh  bait.  Who  sells  them  the  bait  f — A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  never  sold  it,  but  some  have.  They  will  set  their  nets 
for  it. 

Q.  But  if  they  can  get  it  without  catching  it,  time  is  important  to 
them.   They  will  buy  it  if  they  can,  will  they  nott — A.  They  will  bay  it. 

Q.  Have  your  people  gone  much  into  that  trade  of  selling  bait  to  the 
Americans! — A.  No,  they  keep  their  bait  for  themselves. 

Q.  They  haven't  more  than  they  need! — A.  Sometimes. 

Q<  Your  fish  are  dried  specially  for  certain  markets  that  you  have 
had  a  great  control  over,  and  where  they  yield  the  highest  returns,  and 
you  have  not  tried  to  adapt  yourselves  to  this  new  open  market  of  the 
United  States  t — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Thomson: 

Q.  You  say,  or  rather  Mr.  Dana  says  for  you,  that  yon  haven't  tried 
to  adapt  yourselves  T 

(Mr.  Dana  objects  to  its  being  said  that  he  made  the  statement  for  the 
witness,  and  claims  the  right  in  cross-examination  to  put  questions  in 
the  form  used.) 

A.  I  haven't  tried ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  the  Americans  that  our 
fish  are  too  dry. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  You  said  you  had  never  tried  it  f — A.  1  said  we  could  not. 
By  Mr.  Thomson: 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  you  think 
there  is  a  market  in  the  United  States,  but  that  you  won't  try  to  adapt 
yourselves  to  it! — A.  How  is  that! 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  the  Commission  to  understand  that  you  believe 
there  is  a  market  for  your  fish,  but  you  don't  intend  to  try  to  auapt 
yourselves  to  it! — ^A.  No;  by  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  Americans 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  us.  They  have  said  to  me,  "your  fish  are  too  dry; 
they  would  not  sell  with  us." 

Q.  Therefore  you  decline,  if  I  understand  aright,  to  furnish  cheap  fish 
to  these  forty  millions  of  whom  Mr.  Dana  speaks!  You  do  not  think  it 
any  part  of  your  business  to  furnish  cheap  fish  to  the  Americans  at 
your  own  expense  ! — A,  No. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into  the  trade,  is  it 
not! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  markets  elsewhere ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil^  and 
other  plaeesf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  made  inquiries  of  the  Americans,  and  they  say  yon 
could  not  avail  yourselves  of  their  market  f — A.  They  have  told  me 
several  times  that  we  were  drying  our  fish  too  much,  and  that  they 
would  not  sell  there. 

Q.  In  reference  to  that  trade,  there  is  no  determination  on  the  part 
of  yourself  or  of  any  of  your  people  not  to  trade!  You  would  be  will- 
ing enough  if  you  could  make  money  by  it! — A.  We  would  be  very 
glad, 

Q.  You  could  easily  find  agents  in  the  United  States  if  you  would 
l)a.v  them  t — A.  Yes;  we  would  be  very  glad  to  trade  if  it  would  pay. 

Q.  In  reference  to  those  small  finh  that  the  Americans  bring  ashore, 
they  would  have  to  throw  them  over  otherwise  ! — A.  Yes,  they  told  me 
that  themselves. 

Q.  Therefore  the  privilege  of  the  market  is  theirs  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  privilege  which  the  Americans  have,  and  it  is  no  privi- 
lege to  your  people  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  to  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  were  the  mackerel  two  years  ago  as  plenty  as  ever  you  saw 
them  t — A.  They  were  plenty. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  from  Point 
Cbatte  or  Gape  Oliatte  down  to  Cape  Gasp6, 1  think.  Do  yon  say  that 
that  has  fallen  oft'  of  late  years f — A.  No;  there  is  more  caught  than 
there  was  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  All  witbiu  three  miles  t — A.  Yes,  except  one-tenth  that  are  caught 
on  the  Banks. 

Q.  That  is  off  Gasp^  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  Cape  de  Cbatte  is  along  the  bank  of  the  river  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
don't  think  tbey  have  any  Banks  there  to  go  fishing  on. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  fishing  out  in  the  river  beyond  three  miles  ? — A. 
It  is  too  deep. 

Q.  You  say  the  fishing  is  as  good  there  now  as  it  was  forty  years 
ago  T — A.  There  is  more  fish  caugbt. 

Q.  Has  not  the  halibut  been  fisbed  out  f — ^A.  It  has  never  been  a  very 
great  place,  my  place,  for  the  halibut. 

Q.  That  was  more  upon  the  north  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  Seven  Islands  and  up  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  north  of  Anticosti  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  your  own  agents  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  your  other  markets,  whether  tbe  Americans  have  competed  there 
with  you  ? — A.  I  have  never  inquired. 

Q.  And  you  say  tbat  your  bait  is  as  plenty  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  mackerel  which  the  Americans  coaxed 
outt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  people  want  all  the  bait  that  is  there  f — A.  Yes ;  some 
days  they  will  have  more  than  tbey  want,  but  another  day  they  will  be 
short.    They  could  keep  it  a  few  days. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  tbe  bait  the  Americans  take  away  is  a 
dead  loss  f — ^A.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  us,  of  course. 

Q.  You  put  it  down  at  a  loss  of  one-quarter  of  your  catch  f — A.  I  say 
that  we  would  catch  one-quarter  more  fish  than  we  do  if  the  bait  was 
uot  interfered  with. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  reference  to  the  price  you  pa;  the  fishermen 
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in  money  or  produce  for  their  catch.  Yon  boy  a  barrel  of  flour  for|6 
and  sell  it  for  $7  in  cash,  where  if  yon  sold  it  for  fish  yon  would  ebarge 
♦10»— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  I  understand  yon,  you  allow  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe 
price  of  the  fishf — A.  I  said  that  the  flour  we  would  sell  at  $7  would  be 
for  fish  at  16  shillings.  Selling  it  for  $10  in  trade  would  be  for  M  it 
20  shillings. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  make  use  of  the  expression  that  it  would  be  the  sante 
thing  f — A.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  But  credit  is  one  thing  and  paying  by  way  of  trade  is  another,  is 
it  not  t— A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  They  pay  you  those  debts  in  trade,  don't  they  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  fish!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  pay  in  fish  yon  allow  them  less  than  if  they  paid 
in  cash  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  to  us  25  per  cent  was  the  difference  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  between  cash  and  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  price  which  they  are  to  get  for  their  fish  is  arranged  by  tbe 
great  houses  six  mouths  beforehand  f — A.  Yes.  That  is  not  for  dried 
fish. 

Q.  No  ;  I  know  that  is  another  class  of  men,  the  planters.  But  tbe 
price  you  charge  them  on  credit  remains  on  your  books  and  has  to  be 
paid  f — A.  Yes;  that  has  to  be  paid. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  You  give  credit  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  that  debt  is  paid 
to  you,  do  you  ciedit  the  amount  to  those  parties  at  the  cash  price  of 
the  fish,  or  at  the  credit  price  f — A.  The  credit  price — we  allow  them 20 
shillings. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  Whereas  if  you  gave  them  cash,  you  would  only  give  them  16  Ail- 
lings  T — A.  It  would  be  16  shillings  instead  of  20. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  your  fishermen  ever  sold  fisb  to 
the  Americans  f — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  anybody  except  the  Jersey  houses,  as  they  are  called  ?— A. 
Well,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Your  house  is  one  of  those  called  Jersey  houses  f — A«  I  suppoee 
so.    I  have  been  twenty  years  without  returning. 

Q.  Well,  in  speaking  of  the  Jersey  houses,  that  would  include  yours  1-* 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  country  that  tbef 
call  me  a  Canadian  now. 

No.  33. 

James  Baeeb,  of  Cape  Cove,  in  the  district  of  Oasp^,  called  on  b^ 
halt  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examioed. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  live  at  Cape  Cove— that  is  in  the  district  of  Gasp^t- 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  along  the  coast  between  Cape  Gasp^  and  Bay  Chalc«r 
somewhere  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  fisheriei  on 
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that  coast  f — A.  I  was  boru  and  broaght  ap  there,  and  I  am  39  years  of 
age. 

Q.  Well,  since  you  have  grown  op,  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
those  fisheries  t — A.  Yes ;  from  1855  to  1866 1  was  a  practical  fisherman. 

Q.  And  since  1866  ? — A.  I  have  been  trading. 

Q.  In  fish  f— A.  Ye^. 

Q.  And  carrying  on  fishing  by  boats,  haven't  yon  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  boats  of  your  own  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  fishing  do  you  chiefly  pursue  t — A.  The  cod- 
fishing. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  of  your  own  t — A.  Seven  of  my  own, 

Q.  What  size  are  those  boats  f — A.  From  24  to  26  feet  in  length,  and 
from  8  to  9  feet  beam. 

Q.  How  many  men  to  a  boatf — A.  There  are  two  men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  These  boats  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  t — A.  From  May  to  October — the  latter 
part  of  October ;  sometimes  in  November. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  those  boats  t  You  say  you 
have  7. — A.  Of  my  own  boats,  150  quintals  per  season. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  of  green  or  dried  fish  t — A.  Dried  cod. 

Q.  How  many  green  f — A.  336  pounds  of  green  fish  would  make  only 
112  pounds  of  dry  fish. 

Q.  Then  it  would  take  450  quintals  of  green  fish  to  make  150  quintals 
of  dry  fish ;  that  would  be  correct  t — A.  That  would  be  correct. 

Q.  Now  tell  the  Commission  where  these  fish  are  taken — how  far 
from  the  shore  t  Is  it  inshore  fishing  t — A.  The  principal  part  is  in- 
shore ;  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  land. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  outside,  too? — A.  Yes^  on  Miscou  Bank.  That  is, 
after  the  spring  inshore  fishing  is  done. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  codfish  would  be  taken  outside,  and  what 
pro|H)rtion  in  ! — A.  That  is  of  my  own  boats  f 

Q.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  difference  between  that  and  the  general  aver- 
age I  will  ask  yon  about  it  afterwards. — A.  I  think  my  own  boats  would 
take  abont  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside  on  Miscou  Bank. 

Q.  Will  you  distinguish  between  your  own  and  other  boats  ?  Where 
do  the  other  boats  take  their  catch  t — A.  The  principal  part  of  our 
boats  take  about  three-fourths,  or  more  than  that,  inshore. 

Q.  They  take  more  than  three-fourths  inshore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  the  Americans  have  any  cod-fishing  vessels! — A.  Yes; 
I  have  seen,  during  my  experience  as  a  fisherman,  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
era.on  Miscou  Bank  fishing. 

Q.  That  is  directly  off  youi'own  coast! — A.  That  is  about  20  miles 
off. 

Q.  A  small  Bank,  is  it  not ! — A.  No;  a  very  large  Bank. 

Q.  What  size  do  you  suppose  it  is  ! — A.  It  runs  about  50  miles  east 
and  west. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  number  of  American  schooners  occu- 
pied with  Bank  fishing  alone  ! — A.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  40  schoon- 
ers during  my  experience  fishing  on  that  Bank. 

Q.  How  do  they  fish  ! — A.  Principally  with  trawls. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  bait ! — A.  Well,  they  bring  some  salt  bait  with 
them  to  the  Banks,  but  they  principally  get  it  in  around  our  shores. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  American  ^)dfishers  that  fish  off  Miscou 
Bank  bring  some  bait,  and  that  they  fish  with  trawls! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  require  fresh  bait,  or  can  they  use  salt  bait  with  the 
trawls  ! — A.  They  require  fresh  bait. 
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Q.  Where  do  tbej  get  their  fresh  baitf — ^A.  They  come  in  along  our 
shores,  at  differeDt  places. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  do  they  catch  this  bait  for  themselves  or  do 
they  buy  it! — A.  They  principally  catch  it  for  themselves. 

Q.  Along  yoar  shores  t — ^A.  Yes ;  close  inshore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  catch  t — A.  Herring,  sqaid,  and  mack- 
erel, and  caplin  as  well. 

Q.  They  catch  this  bait  for  themselves,  within  three  miles  t — A.  O, 
yes. 

Q.  Close  in  t — A.  Some  within  half  a  mile,  in  many  of  the  coves. 

Q.  Do  they  purchase  much  bait  there  toof — A.  I  have  known  them 
purchase  some ;  not  a  great  quantity. 

Q.  Tliey  generally  catch  for  themselves  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  they  manage  to  get  bait  the  year  the  cutters  were 
watching  the  coast  t — A.  They  used  to  come  in  when  the  cutters  were 
not  there  and  take  their  bait  and  go  away. 

Q.  They  would  catch  out  of  view  of  the  cutters  f — A.  Yes,  whenever 
the  cutters  went  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  bait,  how  could  they  carry 
on  the  cod  fishery! — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  carry  it  on  proAi- 
ably.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  profitably  if  prevented  from  coming 
inshore  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  them  to  get 
this  bait  in  order  to  carry  it  on  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  total  number  of  the 
codfish  fleet  engaged  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  you  cannot  see  them 
all  at  one  time,  of  course? — A.  I  should  say  300  or  400.  I  have  heard 
that  there  were  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port  on  the  north 
shore. 

Q.  You  have  known  as  many  as  200  at  one  time  at  one  port  f — A. 
Yes,  cod  fishing. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  north  shore f — A.  The  north  shore  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  fishery  pursued  by  the  American  fleet  on  that  north 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  ? — A.  They  come  there  with  schooners  and  go  along 
the  shore  about  there. 

Q.  On  your  shore  where  do  they  take  the  codfish,  with  reference  to 
the  land  ? — A.  Half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  less. 
'    Q.  Do  they  take  any  codfish  beyond  3  miles  from  the  land  on  the 
north  shore  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ^  there  are  no  banks  along  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Then  they  are  all  taken  within  the  limits  on  the  north  shore  Y-^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  one  of  those  American  cod- 
fishing  vessels  ?  Take  the  average  for  the  season ;  we  want  to  get 
some  average  if  we  can. — A.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  schooner. 
But  you  want  an  average.  That  will  depend  upon  different  circum- 
stances ;  1  should  say  about  700  quintals  of  codfish. 

Q.  Dry  or  green  ? — A.  Dry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average? — A.  I  think  so.  Some 
of  the  cod-fishermen  make  two  trips.  They  go  down  the  north  ^hore 
early  in  the  springy  then  they  come  back  on  our  Banks  later  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  Taking  those  that  make  two  trips  together  with  the  rest  you  aver- 
age it  at  700  quintals  of  dry  cod  t— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Of  course,  in  a  green  state  it  is  very  maoh  more  f — A.  Yes. 

(j.  What  extent  of  coast  haveyoa  intimate  knowledge  of  along  there  t 
— A.  About  d5  miles. 

Q.  Between  what  points  f— A.  Between  Perce  and  Point  Macquereau. 
I  may  not  be  quite  correct  about  the  distance. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Gasp^  f — A.  No ;  that  would  be  40  miles  from  Qa8p<§ 
Basin.    Perce  is  about  40  miles  from  Gasp^  Basin. 

Q.  Taking  that  catch  you  have  named,  how  many  boats  are  there 
engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  I  have  been  making  a  calculation  from 
Point  St.  Peter'8 — that  is  12  miles  more  to  the  eastward — to  Paspe- 
biac,  and  1  shoold  say  there  are  something  like  1,100  boats  belonging 
to  the  coast. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  55  miles  off  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  about  1,100  boats  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bach  manned  by  two  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  catch  within  3  miles  of  the  coast? — ^A.  Yes,  principally 
within. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  in 
to  take  bait,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  boat-fishing? — A.  Very  often 
they  have.  They  anchor  into  the  moorings  where  the  fishermen  put 
their  nets ;  consequently,  they  can't  set  out  their  nets.  That  very  often 
happens. 

Q.  I  refer  chiefly  to  their  effect  in  the  catching  of  bait.  I  understand 
you  to  say  the  American  fishermen  come  in  and  catch  bait  along  your 
shores;  does  that  interfere  with  you  ? — A.  Certainly,  it  takes  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  bait  away  from  us. 

Q.  Does  it  create  any  difficulty  in  your  getting  bait  ? — ^A.  Well,  very 
often. 

Q.  YoQ  have  plenty  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  herring  season  and  squid  sea- 
sou  it  is  very  plenty. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  have  you  sufficient  bait  along  the  coast  ? — A. 
Occasionally  it  slacks  off. 

Q.  To  any  material  extent? — A.  Not  any;  sometimes  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  then  it  comes  in  again.  I  believe  it  depends  principally  upon 
the  weather.  When  the  weather  is  very  warm  it  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
if  the  wind  blows  a  little  off  shore  it  rises. 

Q.  Taking  the  fishing  season  all  round,  you  have  a  plentiful  supply  ? — 
A.  We  have  a  fair  supply,  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Now  about  the  mackerel ;  you  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fish- 
ing there  to  any  very  large  extent? — A.  Nothing  more  than  for  bait 
The  fishermen  take  them  lor  bait  for  the  cod-fishery. 

Q.  Taking  the  range  of  coast  from  Gape  Chatte,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  around  to  and  including  the  Bay  Ohaleurs,  how 
far  from  the  shore  do  the  mackerel  keep?  That  is,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  from  Gape  Chatte  to  Cape  Gasp6,  take  first — A.  I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  I  ask  how  far  from  the  shore  the  mackerel  are  ? — A.  They  follow 
along  the  shore,  becanse  there  is  no  fish  remains  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  current  is  too  strong. 

Q.  Then  from  Gape  Gasp^  to  Bay  Ghalenrs,  and  including  Bay 
Cbalenrs,  they  generally  keep  within  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  They 
keep  within  the  bays  and  shores.  They  come  right  into  the  shore, 
great  numbers  of  them,  schooling  along  the  shore.  They  keep  close  into 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  the  American  mackerelers  visit  your  coast  in  any  large  num- 
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berst — A.  Tea;  I  have  seen  the  whole  shore  dotted  with  Amerieui 
schooners,  as  many  as  200  schooners  at  one  time  along  our  shore. 

Q.  Taking  the  period  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force,  when 
they  had  liberty  to  fish  along  the  coasts,  how  many  vessels  freqaented 
yonr  coast — I  am  speaking  of  from  Gape  Oasp6  to  Bay  Chalears,  in- 
eluding  Bay  Ghaleursf — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  when  I  say  that  grat 
numbers  came,  I  mean  that  some  days  there  would  not  be  so  many  u 
others.  One  day  there  would  be  from  100  to  200,  and  the  other  dny 
they  might  disappear  and  move  away.  1  should  say  the  average  would 
be  300  or  400  of  the  fleet. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  that  frequented  this  coast  f — A..  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  coast  of  Prince  Bdward  Island 
or  Cape  Breton  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  just  speaking  of  that  particular  locality  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  the  cutters  came 
along,  did  the  Americans  continue  to  frequent  the  coast  as  much  as 
before! — A.  Not  quite  so  much. 

Q.  But  did  they  frequent  the  coast,  although  they  fell  off  somewhat  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  did  this  American  fleet  get  mackerel  at  that 
time  f — A.  They  would  get  them  along  the  shore  as  usual.  They  would 
run  in  when  the  cutters  would  not  be  there. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  they  get  them  f — A.  It  depends 
upon  the  cove  they  were  in.  Sometimes  they  would  get  them  half  a 
mile  off,  and  sometimes  from  one  and  a  half  miles  to  two  miles. 

Q.  Would  they  catch  them  outside  of  three  miles  f — A.  Sometimes 
they  would. 

Q.  What  proportion  f  Have  you  conversed  much  with  those  Amer- 
icans 7 — A.  During  the  time  I  fished,  I  mixed  a  great  deal  with  them 
and  conversed  a  great  deal  with  them. 

Q.  You  were  aboard  their  schooners  a  great  deal  f — A.  Yes ;  I  was 
very  frequently  on  board. 

Q.  And  you  talked  the  whole  fishery  question  overt — A.  Yes;  very 
often. 

Q.  Yon  saw  their  catches  f— A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  taking  the  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  From  the  information  yon  got  from  them  and  the  experience  yon 
have  yourself,  and  from  what  you  saw,  what  proportion  of  their  catch 
would  you  say  was  taken  within  three  miles f  Is  it  all  taken  Y — A.  I 
fully  believe  the  principal  part  is  taken  inside. 

Q.  That  leaves  it  undefined.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportions.— 
A.  I  would  say  three-fourths  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  The  Banks  Oliphan  and  Bradley  are  situated  off  that  coast;  they 
are  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  catch  some  there,  but  not 
in  rough  weather.    In  rough  weather  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  in. 

Q.  You  put  the  proportion  at  three-fourths  inside  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  number  of  years'  experience t — A.  Yes; 
eleven  years. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Americans  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  upon  this  very  question  of  where  the  fish  were 
taken  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  proportion  was  caught  inside  Y — A.  They  admit- 
ted themselves,  even  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast,  as  long  as 
they  could  get  a  few  acres  ahead  of  the  cutter,  they  didn^  care  for 
them. 
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Q.  Why  not  I — A.  They  could  get  away  or  sail  around. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  evidence,  it  is  that  from  Cape  Ghatte  to 
Oape  Gasp^  all  the  fish  is  taken  within  three  miles,  and  that  from  Cape 
Gasp6  down,  and  inclndng  Bay  Chalenrs,  three-fourths  are  taken  in- 
side!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  the  mackerel  come  along  t — A.  About 
the  beginning  of  July. 

Q.  When  do  they  leave  f — A.  I  would  say  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  That  is  three  months  they  are  on  the  coast  f— A.  Tes;  and  in  Oc- 
tober I  have  seen  lots  of  mackerel  on  the  coast,  even  then;  that  is  three 
and  a  half  months,  depending  upon  the  season  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Then  from  your  experience  during  this  number  of  years,  from 
what  you  saw  when  you  visited  the  American  vessels  and  from  what 
you  heard  from  the  Americans  themselves,  at  what  would  you  place  the 
average  catch  f — A.  It  greatly  depends ;  some  seem  to  be  very  success- 
ful where  others  are  very  unsuccessful. 

Q.  What  is  ^'very  successful''? — A.  Well,  some  get  as  much  as  1,200 
barrels  in  the  season.  They  make  two  or  three  trips.  Others  are  two 
or  three  months  out,  and  get  no  more  than  200  to  250  barrels. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  the  catch 
of  the  Americans  during  these  years — the  catch  per  season  f— A.  To  the 
best  of  my  judgment  I  think  about  700  per  schooner  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  fishing  within  three  miles, 
would  they  be  unable  to  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  with  any  suc- 
cess at  all  f — A.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  attempt  it? — A.  They  might,  but  they 
would  not  succeed.    They  would  not  come  back. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  the  codfish  for  a  moment.  Where  do  you  sell 
your  fish — that  is,  the  fish  taken  by  your  seven  boats  ? — A.  I  generally 
sell  my  fish  to  the  exporters — those  merchants  who  export — that  is,  the 
principal  part  of  my  fish.  A  part,  secured  in  the  fall,  we  send  away  to 
Quebec  or  Montreal. 

Q.  Where  do  these  large  exporters  send  them  ? — A.  They  send  to  Bra- 
zil and  Mediterranean  ports,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  and  all  those 
places. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  have  known  a 
couple  of  cargoes  to  be  sent  there  late  in  the  fall.  That  was  prepared 
green  for  the  Canadian  markets,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  them.  They 
went  to  Boston  and  proved  a  failure. 

Q«  What  proved  a  failure? — A.  The  experiment  proved  a  failure. 
The  price  they  got  did  not  pay  to  continue  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  trade  runs  in  the  channels  you  have  mentioned  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Ton  don't  send  to  the  United  States  because  it  does  not  pay? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this  free  American  mar- 
ket ? — A.  No ;  it  is  no  advantage  to  ns. 

Q.  Do  your  foreign  markets  pay  pretty  well  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  pay 
very  well. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  fishermen  actually  engaged  in  fishing  per 
quintal  for  his  fish  ? — A.  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  season. 

Q.  Give  us  a  rough  idea,  taking  any  season.-*-A.  13^.  M.  a  draught. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  this  year  I^As  lU.  6d.  this  year.  Last  year  it 
was  15#. 
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Q.  The  average  is  what  f— A.  I  woald  pat  the  average  at  139.  M. 
That  is  oar  trade-price. 

Q.  Do  yoa  now  send  aoy  of  your  vessels  down  to  fish  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  f — A.  No.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  send  vessels  tbeie^to 
send  them  away  from  our  own  grounds. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  and  to  be  quite  emphatic  upon  the 
point  that  unless  they  could  fish  for  this  fresh  bait  along  your  shore 
they  could  not  carry  on  the  codfishery. — A.  Not  successfully,  not  to 
any  advantage. 

Q.  What  would  they  have  to  fish  with  f  Can  they  trawl  with  salt 
bait  f— A.  They  could  do  nothing — no. 

Q.  Andy  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  Commission  to  understand  from 
you  that  they  take  large  quantities  of  bait  along  your  shores  t — ^A.  Yes, 
at  times. 

Q.  How  do  they  catch  that  f  In  seines  f — A.  They  come  and  set  their 
nets  for  herring,  they  jig  for  squid,  and  they  bob  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  bob  for  mackerel,  and  jig  for  sqaid,  and  set  their  nets  for 
herring? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Tour  people  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  for 
market,  but  only  for  bait ! — A.  Only  for  bait. 

Q.  When  was  that  year  when  you  saw  as  many  as  200  American  ves* 
sels  at  one  time  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  year. 

Q.  Oive  us  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  think  it  was  1856. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  when  there  was  an  average  of  300  or  400 
that  frequented  your  coasts  t — A.  I  think  from  1855  to  1866. 

Q.  When  did  the  number  begin  to  fall  off? — A.  It  ap))ears  to  me  the 
number  began  falling  off  then.  I  remained  on  shore  after  that,  and  did 
not  observe  them  as  much  perhaps. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  be  a  fisherman  in  1866 1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  then  a  considerable  number,  but  not  so  many  as  in  for- 
mer years  I — A.  Na 

Q.  Has  your  observation,  although  you  have  not  been  a  fisherman, 
been  suificient  to  enable  you  to  say  that  the  number  has  very  much 
fallen  off  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years! — A.  Yes;  I  say  it  has 
fallen  off  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  considerably ;  has  it  not  fallen  off  from  200  or  300 
down  to  50  ? — A.  Not  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  50  American  mackerel-catchers  on  yoar 
shore  last  year  f — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  estimate  the  number  that  you  think  was 
there  in  1876! — A.  Of  course  that  is  including  the  whole  shore! 

Q.  All  you  know  of  personally ;  all  that  are  within  those  places  where 
you  have  said  there  were  300  or  400. — A.  I  have  not  seen  them  in  greal 
numbers  around  my  own  place  as  I  used  to  see  them  ;  but  I  should  say, 
from  information  collected  from  others,  that  there  would  be  at  least  from 
75  to  100  along  the  shore  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  sol — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Year  before  last ! — A.  There  was  about  the  same,  I  think. 

Q.  Take  1874,  the  year  before  that— A.  I  should  think  there  would 
be  more, 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  1874,  do  you  think  ! — A.  Perhai>s  there 
would  be  as  high  as  200. 

Q.  1873  !— A.  Well,  1  don't  really  know. 

Q.  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more.    You  have  given  us  now  the 
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reRults  of  yonr  own  observation  and  information  derived  from  others. 
Suppose  yon  were  asked  how  many  American  mackerel  vessels  yon  saw 
last  year,  what  wonld  you  say  f — A.  We  see  them  very  often  when  we 
can't  tell  whether  it  is  the  same  vessel  we  have  seen  before  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  might  see  the  same  vessel  a  dozen  times  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  they  usually  come  in  a  fleet,  and  keep  together  pretty  well  f — 
A.  Formerly  they  used  to. 

Q.  Don't  they  now  ? — A.  ISo ;  not  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  The  fleet  is  broken  up  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  years  were  these,  during  which  yon  think  the  average  catch 
was  700  barrels  f — ^A.  I  should  say  during  the  11  years  I  had  experience 
among  them. 

Q.  Down  to  1866!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  such  observation  as  you  have  made,  and  from 
information  you  have  had,  that  the  average  has  been  smaller  than  that 
of  late  years  f — A.  I  have  not  had  the  same  chance  of  conversing  with 
the  Americans  since  that. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not,  i>erhaps,  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  late 
years! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was,  when  you  knew  it,  an  uncertain  business  f  A  lucky  vessel 
would  get  1,200  barrels,  and  an  unlucky  one  only  200  or  300  in  the 
course  of  the  same  season  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  your  people  catch  mackerel  for  bait  for  the  cod- 
fishery  f — A.  That  depends  principally  upon  what  other  bait  they  have. 
When  the  y  have  plenty  of  herring  they  do  not  try  much  for  mackerel 
The  herring  is  better.  The  herring,  squid,  and  caplin  are  the  chief  bait. 
It  is  only  when  those  are  scarce  and  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  that  they 
catch  them  for  bait. 

Q.  They  don't  use  a  great  many  mackerel  for  codfish  bait,  do  they  t — 
A.  Ck>nsiderable. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  "  considerable." — A. 
Well,  it  depends — some  fishermen  may  catch  60  or  80  mackerel  and  then 
go  out  and  use  that  up  catching  codfish. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think,  in  an  average  season,  one  of  your  boats,  with 
two  men,  would  use  for  bait,  besides  their  more  favored  bait  ? — A.  It  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  mackerel.  It  depends  princi- 
pally upon  what  other  bait  they  have. 

Q.  1  know  it  is  hard,  but  you  say  ^<  a  considerable"  is  nsed,  and  as 
that  does  not  convey  any  kind  of  an  idea  at  all  I  wish  yon  to  say  as  well 
as  you  can. — ^A.  Well,  when  they  have  no  other  bait 

Q*  Do  yon  think  it  would  average  a  barrel  of  mackerel  f — A.  O,  my, 
yes.    Five  or  six  to  ten  barrels,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  average  f — A.  Five  or  six  would 
be  the  average. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  use  thist — A.  Principally  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  they  take  the  mackerel  for  bait. 

Q.  You  begin  with  herring f — A.  Yes;  we  commence  with  herring, 
then  caplin. 

Q.  Do  the  herring  come  in  good  abundance  f — A.  There  is  no  tronble. 
We  have  never  known  any  scarcity  of  herring  bait  for  any  length  of 
time.  Occasicmally  the  bait  gets  scarce.  As  I  have  said,  in  warm 
weather  it  settles  down  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  herring  bait  would  be  abundant f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  the  herring  f — A.  In  nets. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  squid  t — A.  We  get  that  generally  about  the  1st 
August. 
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Q.  How  long:  does  it  last  f — A.  It  is  the  last  fish.  It  lasts  antil  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

Q.  Do  they  use  squid  altogether  fresh  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  They  don't  salt  itf — A.  No;  they  take  it  as  they  require. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  uecessity  of  having  fresh  bait;  does  not  that 
squid  salted  make  a  good  bait  t — A.  It  is  very  poor. 

Q.  The  squid,  yon  say,  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  oonrse  of  your 
own  codfish  business.  You  have  seven  boats,  each  of  which  has  two 
men,  and  makes  an  average  catch,  you  say,  of  150  quintals  of  dry  fish  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  150  quintals  of  fish  sell  for  $3.40  a  quintal  ?— A.  Dried  f  It 
sold  for  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  What  does  it  sell  forf — A.  It  depends  of  course 

Q.  Give  me  this  year's  prices. — A.  It  is  16  shillings  this  year ;  last 
year.it  was  20  shillings. 

Q.  I  gave  you  the  right  price  for  this  year  then  f-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  Last  year  it  was  20  shillings  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  sell  to  the  eitporters;  you  mean  to  the  Jersey  houses, 
I  suppose! — A.  To  Bobins,  Savage,  and  that  class;  to  the  one  thac 
gives  me  the  highest  price. 

Q.  Last  year,  was  that  an  unlucky  year  for  tbem,  so  that  they  lost 
money  on  the  fish  they  bought  from  youf — A.  Some  of  them  say  so. 

Q.  Don't  yon  believe  it  f — A.  I  do  to  a  certain  extent  Their  markets 
were  very  bad  last  year.  Year  before  last  the  markets  were  very  good  ; 
but  last  year  they  were  very  bad. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble!  Was  the  market  overstocked f — A.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  can't  tell  what  it  is  going  to  be  this  year,  I  suppose! — A« 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  But  this  year  the  price  is  $3.40  a  quintal  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  man  you  employ  will  catch  75  quintals,  or  150  quintals 
to  a  boat.    How  do  you  pay  them  t^-A.  So  much  a  draught. 

Q.  How  much  a  quintal  do  you  pay  them  for  dried  fish  ? — A.  I  pay 
them  the  price  you  mention,  20«.  a  quintal  in  trade  and  16«.  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  the  same  price  you  get  f-^A.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  And  you  only  get  $3.40  this  yearf — ^A.  I  expect  to  get  more  thaa 
that.    That  is  the  price  I  pay  my  men. 

Q.  Then  the  price  paid  by  Savage  to  you  is  not  the  price  which  the 
planters,  as  they  call  them,  who  own  the  boats,  pay  to  the  poor  fisher- 
men f — A.  O,  of  course,  those  that  are  independent  and  can  hold  their 
fish  up  will  do  so  to  take  advantage  of  good  markets. 

Q.  Tbe  men  get  from  you  $3.40 1— A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  get  $3.20  or 
10«.  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  charged  to  them  for  the  boatt — A.  Not  with 
mine. 

Q.  You  furnish  the  boat,  what  elset — A.  The  rigging. 

Q.  The  hooks  and  lines  f^A.  No,  they  find  them  themselves,  and 
they  find  the  nets. 

Q.  You  give  them  the  boat  and  rigging  and  take  all  their  catch  and 
pay  them  $3.20  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  I  take  tbem  from  them  green.  I  give 
tbem  1I«.  6d,  a  draught  trade  price. 

Q.  And  you  do  the  labor! — A.  Yes.  11«.  M.  is  the  trade  price,  and 
when  a  man  has  it  coming  to  him  I  deduct  one-fifth. 
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Q.  You  keep  a  store  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  keep  in  debt  to  youf — A.  I  try  to  keep  tliem 
out  of  debt. 

Q.  Are  they  most  iudebted  to  yon  through  the  winter? — A.  In  the 
winter  they  are  obliged  to  get  advances. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  do  besides  catch  fish  for  you.  What  other 
mode  of  living  have  they  f — A.  We  generally  employ  them  at  farming. 

Q.  When! — A.  When  they  have  time  and  wish  to  work. 

Q.  They  cannot  earn  money  working  on  a  farm  in  winter! — A.  Well, 
they  can  cut  wood  and  haul  it. 

Q.  They  fish  from  May  to  November.  What  do  they  do  from  Novem- 
ber to  May  f — A.  They  cut  wood  and  saw  boards. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  for  you,  too  t — A.  Yes,  we  genenerally  employ 
our  own  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  them  f — A.  In  produce. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  f — A.  According  as  they  work. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  by  the  quantity  they  cutt — A.  Yes;  fifty  cents 
a  cord  generally  for  wood,  cut  to  two  and  a  half  feet  length.  Some  make 
$1  a  day  and  some  7«.  6d. 

Q.  How  many  cuts  have  they  to  make  f  It  is  not  cutting  trees  t — A, 
No;  I  mean  cutting  wood  into  lengths  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 

Q.  Taking  the  tree  as  it  falls  and  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  two  and  a 
half  feet »— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  that  can  earn  $1.50  a  day  through  the  winter  ? — A. 
It  depends  upon  the  man.  There  are  not  a  great  many  can  do  as  much 
as  that.    There  are  more  that  will  cut  only  one  cord. 

Q.  They  would  not  average  much  over  one  cord  f — A.  No;  one  or  one 
and  a  half. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  75  cents  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  get  about  $2.50  in  summer,  would  they  not  Y — A.  Some 
of  them  earn  that  much  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  considerable  complaint  of  the  monopoly  of  these 
Jersey  merchants  controlling  prices,  so  that  the  fishermen  don't  have  a 
fair  chance! — A.  There  has  been  some  complaint,  but  it  dei>ends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Q.  There  are  complaints  by  the  fishermen  f — A.  Yes ;  but  it  depends 
upon  themselves  principally.  Some  of  them  de[>end  too  much  on  the 
credit  system.  So  long  as  they  can  get  credit  they  are  satisfied,  but 
when  it  comes  to  paying  they  are  not  so  well  satisfied  then. 

Q.  So  they  have  complained  a  good  deal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Away  back  for  a  series  of  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  that  these  poor  fishermen  are  in  vassalage 
to  the  great  fishing  houses  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  fishing  houses  fixed  the  price  for  the  fish  and  for  their 
goods  in  Ruch  a  way  that  they  keep  them  indebted,  and  that  from  one 
generation  to  another  they  have  remained  in  debt  and  in  vassalage  t — A. 
Yes.    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  themselves. 

Q.  O,  yes ;  there  are  slaves  who  earn  their  own  freedom  by  working 
extra  hours,  but  as  a  class  they  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  f — A.  They 
are  in  a  poor  condition, 

Q.  And  the  public  officers  in  their  reports  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
comment  year  after  year,  haven't  they  f — A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  yourself  in  the  fishery  reports  f— A.  Of  course  a 
great  class  of  them  are  poor,  but  it  is  their  own  fault.  A  great  many 
of  them  who  have  been  poor  have,  by  economy,  become  better  off  than 
those  that  were  well  to  do. 
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Q.  I  suppose  it  is  their  own  faalt ;  it  is  the  fault  of  man  that  sin  came 
into  the  world  and  death.  But  this  system  you  speak  of  has  gone  ou 
Irom  generatiou  to  generation  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  that  they  can  sell  their  fish  except  directly  or 
indirectly  to  these  exporters? — A.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  them  to  do 
otherwise.  In  the  fall  they  are  bound  to  go  to  these  ex|>orters,  or  who- 
ever employs  them,  and  get  advances  for  the  winter;  so  it  is  nothing 
but  fair  to  give  them  their  earnings  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Last  year  business  was  dull.  The  markets  were  overstocked 
so  that  the  Jersey  houses  lost  money ;  they  said  so,  and  you  believe  it 
to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them, 

Q.  Well,  whether  all  the  fish  they  sold  in  1875  have  been  eaten  or  not 
you  do  not  know,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  good  market  or  a  bad  one 
this  year  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  think  it  possible  that  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket for  such  fish  as  yon  send  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  could  do  your 
people  any  good  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  place  the  people 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  get  better  prices? — A.  I  think  not. 
We  have  had  experience  before  of  fish  going  into  Boston,  and  it  did  not 
realize  a  sufiicient  price  there. 

Q.  There  were  too  many  fish  for  sale  ?— A.  We  have  better  markets 
in  our  own  provinces. 

Q.  But  the  price  is  kept  low  because  there  are  too  many  fish  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  is  overproduction. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  fished  in  vessels  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Does  not  this  question  of  boat-fishing  and  vessel-fishing  come 
pretty  much  to  this — that  vessel-fishing  is  principally  in  deep  water, 
and  boat-fishing  principally  inshore  ? — A.  O,  no,  no ;  I  think  not.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  the  weather.  If  the  weather  is  rough  they 
can  do  nothing  outside,  and  so  they  come  inshore.  They  come  to  get 
shelter  in  our  harbors  and  bays — the  schooners  do. 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  when  they  used  to  come  in  considerable  nam 
bers? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  fisherman  goes  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him  in  the 
autumn  he  is  supplied  on  credit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  credit  differs  from  the  cash  price  about  43  per  cent., 
does  it  not  ? — A.  The  trade  price. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  goes  in  the  autumn  to  be  supplied  by  a  merchant,  the 
merchant  is  going  to  supply  him  and  his  family  until  he  goes  and  catches 
fish  and  settles? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  prices  that  are  charged  under  these  circumstances,  where 
he  is  to  pay  by  fishing  next  year — I  don't  refer  to  the  ultimate  result — 
but  the  price  charged  him  on  the  articles  sold  him  at  the  time  is  about 
43  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  be  ii  he  paid  down  cash  ? — A.  It  is  not 
so  much  as  that;  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  You  are  taking  into  consideration  the  way  he  pays  in  the  summer? — 
A.  No;  I  mean  if  he  came  with  cash  to  purchase  instead  of  purchasing 
on  credit  he  would  get  things  about  25  per  cent,  cheaper  for  cash  than 
for  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  fiour.  The  last  witness  told  us  that  flour  could 
be  bought  for  cash  for  $7,  and  that  be  would  charge  $10  to  the  person 
who  took  it  on  credit.  The  difference  is  between  $7  and  $10  ? — A.  Yes; 
but  what  confounds  the  thing  is  the  trade  system ;  that  confounds  the 
thing  and  makes  it  appear  higher.  i    ^^^.^ 
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Q.  I  know  it  appears  higher  at  the  start,  but  it  begins  at  that  rate. 
He  buys  Hour  at  $10  which,  if  he  had  the  cash,  he  would  have  got  tor 
$7. — A.  Yes.    Well,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  much  difference. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  way  the  last  witness  put  it }  that  would  be  43 
per  cent.  Now,  if  he  has  made  a  catch  of  fish  he  can  pay  that,  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  what  he  does  not  pay  for  stands  at 
that  rate,  $10,  and  the  merchant  draws  interest  on  itf^A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  interest. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  has  bad  luck  it  stands  there  as  a  debtf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  he  has  luck  enough  to  catch  the  fish  to  pay  his  debt; 
I  understand  that  the  merchant  credits  him  with  that  fish,  not  at  the 
cash  price,  but  at  a  trade  price.  Now,  when  do  they  settle  with  the 
merchant — as  fast  as  they  come  in,  or  at  the  close  of  the  season? — A.  As 
fast  as  they  come  in.  Very  often  the  fisherman  settles  his  account  every 
week. 

Q.  Now  what  would  be  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the  trade 
price  of  fish  and  the  cash  price  f~  A.  20  per  cent. 

Q.  I  mean  to  ask  you  the  difference  between  the  credit  price  of  fish 
when  a  man  buys  fish  at  the  credit  rate,  and  the  cash  price  of  fishf — 
A.  I  can  hardly  understand  you.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
credit  price  of  fish.  He  gets  20  per  cent,  more  trade  price  than  he 
would  cash.  For  instance,  if  he  has  cash,  as  many  fishermen  have,  he 
buys  and  sells  for  cash.  A  fisherman  who  buys  his  goods  for  cash, 
whenever  he  brings  in  his  fish  and  lands  them  will  get  the  cash  price 
for  them ;  that  would  be  9«.  3d.  instead  of  lU,  Gd,  Many  of  them  have 
great  advantages  and  by  that  means  they  pay  their  way,  and  it  makes 
that  difference. 

Q.  You  think  the  difference  between  the  cash  paid  for  the  fish  and 
the  trade  price  allowed  is  20  per  ceut.t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  half  what  he  lost  in  tbe  autumn  in  getting  his  supplies? 
You  say  that  many  of  them  buy  for  cash. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  of  them  that  are  in  a  condition  to  do  that  T — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Out  of  the  whole  number  what  proportion  is  there! — A.  Oh,  not 
a  quarter. 

Q.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  don't  allow  them  the  same 
rate  of  advance  upon  the  cash  price  of  the  fish  bought  from  them  that  they 
charge  them  iu  the  autumn  upon  the  goods  sold  to  them  on  credit ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  allow  what  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.! — A.  Unfortu- 
nately the  good  pay  for  the  biid  iu  many  cases.  The  merchant  is 
obliged  to  add  that  to  protect  himself. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q,  What  do  I  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  you  sell  goods  on  credit,  and  the  price  at  which  you  sell  for 
cash  t — A.  25  per  cent. 

Q.  SSnpposing  a  man  catches  a  certain  amount  of  fish  for  you  and 
wants  cash  instead  of  goods,  do  you  give  it  to  him  f — A.  We  deduct 
one-fifth  from  the  trade  price,  and  give  him  his  cash,  which  he  can 
spend  where  he  likes. 

Q.  So  the  dift'erence  is  20  per  cent.t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  wants  to  deal  with  you  and  take  your  goods,  you  charge  him 
20  per  cent,  in  addition  to  cash  price  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  one-fifth.  Did  you  make  43  per  cent,  of  it  in  any  way  I 
Do  you  charge  in  any  of  your  dealings  43  per  cent,  difference  against  the 
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fishermau  who  deals  with  yoa  on  credit,  as  compared  with  one  who 
den  Is  on  cash  t — A,  No. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  did,  but  what  merchants  gen* 
erally  did. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant,  are  you  not! — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Yon  hire  men  and  pay  them.  You  sell  to  the  larger  merchants! — 
A.  Yes,  and  I  sell  to  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  They  deal  at  your  store  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  buy  goods  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price  do  you  get  after  the  fish  are  cured  and  dried,  from  the 
Jersey  merchants! — A.  That  differs,  of  course.  It  is  a  private  agree- 
ment between  me  and  the  exporters. 

Q.  It  is  after  they  are  dried  that  you  sell  them.  You  have  to  dry 
them  ! — A.  Yes.    I  make  a  private  agreement  with  the  exporter. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  price  paid  for  dried  flsh!—  A.  Sixteen  shillings 
cash  and  twenty  shillings  trade. 

Q.  That  is,  dried  fish  this  year  !— A.  Yes. 
By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  understand  your  statement.  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  did  not  understand  you  to  differ  from  that,  that  a  barrel  of 
fiour  was  sold  at  $7  if  paid  for  in  cash,  and  at  about  $10  (although  I 
understood  you  were  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  other  witness) 
if  entered  in  the  book  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difference  of  about  43  per  cent. ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  advance  you  make  on 
flour  and  on  the  other  articles  that  you  supply,  or  is  a  corresponding 
advance  made  in  every  other  article! — A.  It  is  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  price  charged,  yon  have  told  us  yon  have 
charged  25  per  cent,  in  general  terms  (it  appears,  however,  to  be  more), 
and  that  you  deduct  from  the  price  of  the  fish  20  per  cent. !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  well,  those  are  equivalent  amounts,  because  26  percent,  on 
sixteen  shillings  is  four  shillings,  which  would  make  it  twenty  shilling<>, 
and  20  per  cent,  of  twenty  shillings  is  also  four  shillings,  which  deducted 
reduces  it  to  sixteen  shillings. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  yon  sell  flour  at  $7  cash,  and  on 
credit  for  $10!    Mr.  Dana  has  given  you  an  instance,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gait  has  repeated  it,  assuming  flour  to  be  sold  at  cash  for  $7  and 
credit  for  $10.    Is  that  so!— A.  So. 
By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Let  us  understand  exactly.  On  a  general  average  of  articles,  what 
difl'erence  do  you  make  for  giving  a  winter's  credit  to  those  fishermen  ! 
How  much  advance  do  you  put  on  flour! — A.  Asa  general  rule,  we  put 
on  the  credit  system  from  60  to  75  per  cent. ;  that  is  the  advance  we 
generally  put,  on  the  credit  system. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  That  is  over  cost ! — A.  That  is  over  cost.  For  cash  we  sell  very 
cheap ;  we  sell  for  20  per  cent,  over  cost  for  cash.  We  charge  a  large 
additional  sum  on  credit. 

Q.  But  that  has  to  be  paid  for  with  fish  at  trade  prices! — ^A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  are  being  paid  an  old  debt  that  8too<1 
over  last  year — in  that  case  do  you  allow  the  trade  or  the  cash  price  of 
the  fish  brought  in  to  pay  for  them  !— A.  The  trade  price. 
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By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yoo  a  qaestion  on  a  different  sabject,  in  regard  to 
the  dependence  of  those  fishermen  upon  the  fisheries  for  the  existence 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  Yon  spoke  of  their  being  employed 
on  farms  during  the  winter.  Do  we  understand  from  you  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  those  fishermen  and  their  families  is  dependent  practically 
upon  the  fish  that  they  catch  during  the  summer  f — A.  Practically  on 
that. 

Q.  If  those  mercantile  houses  did  not  buy  those  fish,  or  if  from  any 
cause  they  were  to  move  away,  these  fishermen  might  be  exposed  to 
distress f — A.  Tes.  For  instance,  if  the  merchants  were  to  refuse  to 
give  them  an  advance  in  the  autumn  it  would  be  simple  starvation. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  When  you  charge  that  large  percentage  on  credit,  do  you  give  a 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  price  of  the  fish  you  take  from 
themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  80  that  practically  it  becomes  even  f — A.  Of  course  the  merchants 
are  bound  to  make  an  advance  on  account  of  bad  debts. 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  allow  him  the  same  difference  in  the  trade 
price  that  you  pay  him  i'or  his  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

No.  34. 

James  Jessop,  builder  and  farmer,  formerly  a  fisherman,  of  Newport, 
Gaspe,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  a  fisherman  f— Answer.  I  went  fishing  for  thirty 
years. 

Q.  You  were  born  at  Perce  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  resided  at  New|K)rt  for  fourteen  years! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  there  at  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Perce! — A.  About  30  or  40  miles  westward 
from  Perce. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  all  your  life!— A.  I  have  been  fishing  all 
my  life,  except  during  the  last  five  years. 
.  Q.  Did  you  live  among  fishermen  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  father  a  fisherman  ! — A.  No.  I  have  lived  among  fish- 
ermen all  my  life,  and  I  went  fishing  when  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  During  all  that  period  have  you  known  American  vessels  and 
American  crews! — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  often  been  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sels and  had  conversations  with  the  crews.  They  have  been  at  my  place 
several  times. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  on  shore  and  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  on  board  of  their  vessels  ! — A.  Yes.  I  fished 
on  board  of  a  Gloucester  vessel,  Madame  Roland. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  fish  in  her! — A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that ! — A.  In  1868. 

Q.  What  fishery  did  you  carry  on  ! — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  Where! — A.  Off  Perce  and  Newport.  I  fished  for  two  years  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  What  did  you  fish  there!— A.  Cod  fish. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  American  fishing  fleet ! — A.  I  saw  a  great  many 
vessels  at  Natashqnan — 100  sail— but  I  did  not  go  on  board. 
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Q.  How  many  years  were  you  flsbiog  on  the  Dorth  shore  t — A.  I  was 
one  year  at  Natashqaan. 

Q.  You  saw  the  American  fleet  f — A.  The  best  part  were  Halifax  ves- 
sels, and  from  along  the  coast  at  Halifax. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Americans  fishing  on  the  south  shore  T — ^A. 
Yes;  fishing  for  mackerel  and  cod. 

Q.  From  Capo  Ghatte  to  Cape  Gasp6,  how  far  from  the  shore  did  the 
Americans  fish  f — ^A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  6asp^  the  Americans 
came  in  along  the  shore.  1  never  fished  there.  I  have  passed  up  and 
down  and  seen  American  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel  right  along  the 
shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  of  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  outside  of 
three  miles  from  shore! — A.  No;  all  within  one  mile,  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  two  miles  from  shore. 

Q  Did  yoU  ever  hear  of  any  fishing  outside  three  miles  t — A.  Not  on 
tliat  coast. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  where  are  mackerel  found  t — 
A.  The  great  body  of  mackerel  is  along  the  shore.  A  few  may  be  caught 
outside  in  deep  water,  but  the  mackerel  make  into  the  shore  and  come 
after  small  bait. 

Q.  Where  are  most  of  the  mackerel  caught  f — A.  Handy  to  the  shore, 
sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  sometimes  not  five  acres  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  they  catch 
the  greater  part  of  the  mackerel  inshore  ? — A.  Yes.  The  vessel  I  was  ou 
board  fished  inshore  with  boats.  The  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  Newport 
Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land!— A.  About  300  yards. 

Q.  Did  5^ou  catch  all  the  fish  there  f— A.  There  were  no  fish  in  the 
harbor;  we  canght  them  in  a  cove  called  Gamaval. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  About  two  cables'  length.  We  got 
100  barrels  one  day. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  fish  far  from  the  shore! — A.  The  farthest  we 
caught  might  be  half  a  mile  off. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  we 
pretty  nearly  loaded  her.  I  left  her,  and  she  afterward  left  to  transship 
her  cargo. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  she  going  to  transship? — A.  Some  port  to- 
ward Prince  Edward  Island,  the  skipper  told  me.  About  ten  days  after 
I  was  down  at  Perce,  and  the  skipper  came  back  looking  for  me ;  he  left 
word  for  me  to  come  down,  but  there  was  a  storm  and  1  did  not  see  hiui 
after. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  on  board  f — A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q.  You  got  the  load  during  that  period! — A.  The  best  part  of  the 
load. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  information  derived  from  Americans,  whether 
it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  inshore  fisheries  t — A.  They  could  not  do  much  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  inshore  fisheries. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  undertake  the  fishery  if  excluded  from  the  inshore 
fisheries  ? — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  yon  have  heard  from  them,  whether  they 
would  engage  in  it? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  pay  them.  It  is  easy  to 
see  they  would  risk  their  vessels,  which  might  be  seized  and  taken. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  communication  with  crews  of  American 
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vessels,  and  they  have  been  ashore  at  your  house ;  how  many  crews  have 
you  seen  at  one  time  ? — A.  I  saw  the  crews  of  four  vessels  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  have  constantly  mixed  with  them  f — A.  Yes;  there  was  Cap- 
tain Ellwood  and  his  crew,  who  always  came,  and  another  crew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  them  their  estimate  of  the  number  of  barrels  of 
mackerel  a  schooner  would  take  in  a  season  ? — A.  On  an  average  600  or 
700 ;  some  take  more,  and  some  less. 

Q.  What  would  you  understand  to  have  been  some  of  the  larger 
catehes  of  American  vessels,  as  you  have  heard  from  them  t — A.  Some 
vessels  have  made  three  loads  of  500  barrels  each. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  from  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  1,500  barrels  for  the  season  ?— A.  Yes.  They  do  not  all  do 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  mackerel  vessel  that  did  not  get  one  full 
fare  1 — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  do  the  majority  of  the  vessels  catch  ? — A.  They 
catch  from  600  to  700  barrels  on  an  average. 

Q.  In  how  many  trips  t — ^A.  Some  make  three  trips  and  some  only 
6ne. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  make  two  trips  f — A.  I  suppose  about  two  trips 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
advantage  of  transshipping,  what  it  sa^es  them  t — A.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. They  are  thus  able  to  remain  in  the  fishing  grounds,  where 
otherwise  they  would  be  going  home  with  their  loads.  It  is  the  advau- 
tage  of  a  trip. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  ftom  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  consider  it  the  advantage  of  a  trip  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  period  do  the  mackerel  come  to  your  shores  T — A.  On  our 
shores  we  get  mackerel  on  15th  June ;  the  larger  body  comes  in  about 
15th  Jnly,  and  from  that  to  15th  and  20th  August. 

Q.  How  late  do  they  remain  T — A.  I  have  seen  them  on  15th  October 
on  our  shores,  and  vessels  there  even  then. 

Q.  Usually  how  long  do  they  remain  1 — A.  Until  about  the  middle  of 
September ;  they  are  always  there  till  about  15th  September. 

Q.  How  plentiful  are  they  on  your  coast  T — A.  Some  years  they  are 
so  plentiful  that  you  can  see  nothing  but  a  school  for  three  miles  out 
with  the  mackerel  rising  and  breaking  the  water.  Some  days  there 
will  be  a  solid  body  of  them  right  into  shore,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  shore,  sometimes  within  ten  acres,  among  the  rocks. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  remain  that  plentiful  ? — A.  Generally  about 
three  weeks. 

Q.  Continuously  during  that  timef^A.  Yes;  every  day  they  are 
schooling  for  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  appear  to  be  almost  a  solid  body  in  the  water  t-^A. 
Yes. 
,    Q.  The  fishery  you  carried  on  was  the  cod-fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  quantity  of  coilflsh  the  American  schoon- 
ers would  catch,  on  an  average,  to  each  vessel  t~A.  As  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand from  them,  something  about  400  or  450  barrels  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  catch  f — A.  They  almost  always 
get  loaded.  They  don't  catch  any  inside  our  coast;  they  catch  the  cod 
out  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  These  are  different  vessels  from  those  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
fisheries?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  been  on  board  of  those  cod-fishing  vessels  t— A.  Yes  5 
I  have  been  on  board  of  them  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  yon  have  fished  there  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  on  the  Banks  T — A.  Two  days,  generally. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  the  largest  part  of  their  codfish  t — ^A. 
The  largest  part  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  have  yon  on  the  coast  from  St.  Peter's  to 
Paspebiac  !— A.  Between  800  and  1,000. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  catch  f — ^A.  The  average  catch  on  the  whole 
line  will  be  from  100  or  110  to  120  quintals  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  American  fishing- vessels  get  their  bait  ? — 
A.  They  very  often  run  up  to  Shippegan  and  Garaquette  and  fish  for 
herring. 

Q,  How  do  they  get  their  bait ! — ^A.  With  nets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  else  besides  herring  is  used  for  cod-bait  t — ^A. 
Mackerel  and  squid. 

Q.  How  do  they  practice  that  bait-fishing  t — A.  They  catch  mackerel 
with  jigs,  and  squids  with  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  codfish  feed  and  spawn  t — A.  I  think  the 
cod  spawn  on  the  ground  where  they  remain. 

Q.  What  grounds  do  you  mean  1 — A.  The  large  cod  are  fished  on  the 
Banks  and  in  deep  water,  and  they  have  been  caught  spawning  there. 
In  hauling  them  on  the  coast  also,  we  have  found  them  in  the  act  of 
spawning.    So  we  think  they  spawn  where  they  are. 

Q.  On  the  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  the  cod-fishermen  have  of  getting 
heir  bait  than  that  you  have  mentioned  T— A.  They  get  their  bait  some  • 
times  outside  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  How  t — A.  With  nets.    They  catch  the  bait  the  same  outside. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  know  of  any  other  way  of 
getting  codfish-bait  ? — A.  They  seine  caplln  on  the  coast  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  other  way  of  procuring  bait  for  ood- 
fishing  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  fishing  could  not  be  carried  on  with  salt  baltt — A.  They  can 
do  nothing  fishing  with  salt  bait. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  it  T — A.  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  Could  you  not  succeed  with  it  1 — A.  You  can  do  nothing  with  it  j 
you  may  get  an  odd  fish,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  fish  with  it.  Fish  are 
very  particular  about  bait. 

Q.  Suppose  the  American  cod  fishers  were  excluded  from  catching  or 
buying  fresh  bait,  do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  they  could  carry 
on  the  codfishing  business  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  They  might  carry 
on  a  little  fishing  on  the  Banks,  but  when  the  bait  failed  they  could  not 
do  anything. 

Q.  To  what  extent  could  they  carry  on.  the  fishing! — A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  tell ;  some  years  there  will  be  some  herring  on  the  Banks  and 
other  years  very  few. 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for  them  to  engage  in  the  codfishing  bus- 
iness ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  do  they  get  most  of  the  bait;  on  the 
shores  or  on  the  Banks? — A.  More  inshore  than  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  inshore  constantly  for  bait !— A.  They 
may  not  come  on  our  shores,  but  on  other  shores  they  do.  Most  of  them 
go  to  Shippegan,  which  is  a  great  place  for  fishing  herring.  The  her- 
ring come  in  from  the  Banks  to  Shippegan ;  the  Americans  catch  them 
and  also  follow  them  inshore. 
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Q.  The  AraericaDS  come  from  the  Banks  on  purpose  to  catch  bait? — 
A.  Yes ;  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  bay  they  get  fresh  bait  when  the 
herring  school  is  passing  oat. 

,    Q.  How  long  does  the  fresh  bait  last  t — A.  It  will  only  keep  fresh  one 
day. 

Q.  That  is  when  there  is  no  ice  on  board  to  preserve  it ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  there  is  ice,  how  long  will  the  bait  keep  fresh  ! — A.  Two  or 
three  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Americans  purchasing  ice  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia  t — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  take  that  ice  to  preserve  their  bait  f— A.  They  never  take 
any  on  our  coast. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  codfish  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  spawn- 
ing; will  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  the  act  of  spawning? — ^A. 
When  the  fish  were  hauled  in,  the  spawn  was  found  running  from  them, 
quite  soft 

Q.  When  were  they  caught  spawning  ! — A.  In  July. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  On  the  grounds  where  we  catch  the  fish. 

Q.  The  large  fish  on  the  Banks?— A.  The  large  fish  iu  deep  water. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  month  when  they  spawn  ? — A.  July. 

Q.  Whether  large  or  small  cod?— A.  They  are  large  outside  and 
small  inside  on  our  coast 

Q.  When  spawning  can  they  be  trawled  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  bite? — A.  They  will  bite  on  trawls  when  they  will  not 
bite  on  hand-lines. 

Q.  Can  they  be  caught  by  hand-lines  when  spawning? — A.  Only 
very  few. 

Q.  What  diP you  think  cod  live  on? — A.  We  find  in  them  herring, 
mackerel,  crabs,  and  ofi'al,  such  as  cod  heads  and  backbones,  where 
Americans  have  been  splitting. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  they  do  not  care  for  the 
small  cod  caught  near  the  shore  ? — A.  Ko  ^  I  have  seen  them  haul  a 
trawl  and  throw  away  the  small  cod. 

Q.  They  go  to  the  Banks  to  catch  the  large  fish  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

No.  35. 

William  Fltnn,  custom-house  oflBcer,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
county  council  of  Gasp6,  residing  at  Perce,  Gasp6,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fisheries ! — ^Answer.  I  have 
been  trading  in  fish  for  15  years. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  flsheicies  have  you  been  engaged  ? — ^A.  The 
cod-fishery.. 

Q.  And  in  mackerel  to  any  extent  ?— A.  Not  in  mackerel.  We  don't 
flsh  for  mackerel,  except  for  bait. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  employed  ?— A.  Some  seasons  Ave  or 
six ;  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  take  codfish  ? — A.  About  two 
miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  in  the  harbor  of  Perce  ?  A.  About 
165. 
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-   Q.  How  many  boats  ai*e  there  along  the  coast  from  Paspebiac  to 
Gasp6  ?— A.  About  1,100.    Between  1,000  and  1,100. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  you  liave  employed  and  of 
those  1,100  boats  t — ^A.  I  think  the  average  would  be  from  120  to  125  ■ 
quintals  all  round  per  season. 

Q.  What  would  the  value  of  the  fish  be  to  the  man  who  caught 
them  T — A.  Some  years  from  $5  to  $6  per  quintal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $5  or  $6  green  or  dried  f — A.  I  mean  dried. 

Q.  Green  they  would  not  be  worth  so  much  f^A.  Not  so  much. 

Q-  What  would  you  pay  for  green  cod  f — A.  We  pay  about  $3  per 
quintal. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  along  your  shores  for  cod  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  from  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  f — A.  They  don't  fish  codfish  to  any  great  extent 
within  three  miles  from  shore. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  for  codf — A.  On  Miscou  fiank  and  Bank 
Orphan. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  fishing  on  Miscoa 
Bank  alone? — ^A.  I  have  heard  my  men  say  from  40  to  50  sail. 

Q.  Tou  would  pot  the  average  at  40  sail  T — A.  Yes* 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  number  of  the  cod-fishing  fleet  in  the 
bay  on  an  average  each  year? — ^A.  From  300  to  400  vessels. 

Q.  Nearer  400  than  300 1— A.  About  400. 

Q.  Where  do  these  cod-fishermen  get  the  bait  they  uset— A.  A  great 
deal  of  it  inshore,  along  our  coast. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  itt — A.  By  setting  nets  inshore,  and  sometimes 
by  buying  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  catch  for  baitt — A.  Herring.  I  have 
seen  them  seining  herring.  I  have  heard  that  they  jig  ^nid  and  bob 
mackerel. 

Q.  They  catch  caplin  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  baits  used  for  cod  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  catch  them  in  large  quantities  T — A.  I  could  not 
say  what  quantities  they  catch. 

Q.  They  catch  all  they  require!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  herring,  caplin,  and  mackerel  are  all  very  close  to  the 
shore  T — A.  Quite  close,  within  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  caplin 
are  taken  close  inshore. 

Q.  How  did  American  cod-fishing  vessels  obtain  bait  when  the  cutters 
were  around  ? — ^A.  We  did  not  see  so  many  vessels  come  in  when  the 
cutters  were  about.  They  would  watch  the  opportunity,  and  come  ia 
and  take  bait  when  the  cutters  were  away. 

Q.  They  did  not  abstain  from  coming  in  for  this  bait  because  the  cut- 
ters were  about  ? — A.  No ;  they  would  always  come. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  prevented  from  taking  any  bait  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  how  could  they  carry  on  the  a>dfluBhing  f — A.  I  don't 
believe  they  could  carry  it  on  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  They  catch  the  cod  by  trawling  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  trawling  you  require  fresh  bait ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  fresh  bait  can  only  be  obtained  on  our  shores  f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gan  you  get  it  farther  out  than  three  miles  from  shore  t^A.  Yoa 
can  sometimes. 

Q.  To  any  extent?— A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  To  any  extent  which  would  warrant  them  in  prosecuting  the  fish- 
eries?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  the  meaning  of  your  evidence  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  get  fresh  bait  to  carry  oat  the  cod-fishery  t — A.  Yes  j  that 
is  the  meaning  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  And  that  this  bait  is  got  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  shore! — 
A.  Most  of  it. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where  are  the  codfish 
taken?— A.  I  have  heard  fishermen  say  they  take  them  very  close  to  the 
shore.    I  don't  know  much  abont  that  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  annual  catch  of  the  American  cod-fisherment 
— A.  I  could  not  give  an  average. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  give  a  fair  opinion 
about  itt — A.  I  bave  heard  some  say  they  used  to  make  two  trips  some 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  took  per  trip! — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  they  took. 

Q.  You  catch  mackerel  to  some  extent  for  bait;  is  it  used  to  any  ma- 
terial extent  for  bait! — A.  It  is. 

Q.  As  much  as  herring ! — A.  Not  exactly  as  much  as  herring.  At 
certain  seasons — in  July  for  instance — it  is  mostly  mackerel  we  use. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  they  taken! — A.  Quite  close 
to  the  shore;  about  half,  three-quarters,  or  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  TVill  you  tell  the  Commission  why  the  mackerel  go  close  inshore; 
on  what  do  they  feed  T — ^A.  On  shrimp. 

Q.  It  is  close  inshore!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  shrimp  which  take  the  mackerel  there? — A. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  what  takes  them  there. 

Q.  The  Americans  follow  the  mackerel-fishing  to  a  large  extent  on 
your  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  done  so  for  many  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  cover  the  period  during  which  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  was  in  force? — A,  Yes, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  American  vessels  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  your  coast  during  the  existence  of  the  fieci- 
ciprocity  Treaty? — A.  I  should  say  from  300  to  400. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a  large  number  of  them  at  one  time?—- A.  As 
many  as  150  sail  in  Perce  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  put  the  number  of  American  maekerel  vessels  cruising  off 
your  coast  at  from  300  to  400? — ^A.  There  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  These  vessels  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  cod  fishing  ves- 
sels?— A.  Yes;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  500. 

Q.  Did  the  number  continue  the  same  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  abolished  ? — A.  No ;  the  number  fell  off. 

Q.  What  effect  had  the  presence  of  the  cutters? — ^A.  We  did  not  see 
so  many. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  keep  offshore  altogether  when  the  cutters  were 
about?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  they  act  then  ?— A.  They  came  in  when  the  cutters  were 
away;  they  watched  the  cutters. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  catch  the  fish  ?  You  could  see  where 
they  fished? — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore? — A.  I  saw  them  fish  within  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  would  they  generally  catch  their  fish* — A.  Within  three 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  them  well  within  the  three  miles  or  close'to  the 
edge? — A.  Close  in  the  three  miles.  Most  of  them  were  caught  inside  of 
three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  they  T^^/\p\^Mg)it 
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near  the  edge  of  the  three  miles  or  close  in  to  the  shore? — A.  Within 
one  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  fish  was  taken  there  ! — A.  The  largest  quantity 
of  fish  was  taken  within  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  be  so  taken! — A.  I  should  say  about 
three-fourths. 

Q.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  along  the  south  coast  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  Cape  Ohatte  to  Gasp6 1 — A.  They  are  mostly  all  taken  within 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  any  taken  outside  T — A.  l^one,  from  what  I  hear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  have  you  mackerel  on  your  coast  T — A. 
They  generally  commence  in  July.  July,  August,  and  September  are 
the  three  principal  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  conversation  with  American  captains! — A. 
I  have;  I  have  been  on  board  their  vessels  and  talked  to  them  about 
their  catches  and  the  season  they  take  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  average  catch  of  these 
mackerel  vessels  T — A.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  they  would  take  about 
600  or  700  barrels  per  season  on  an  average. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  them  take  more! — A.  I  take  it  in  this  way: 
Many  of  them  make  two  trips,  I  have  heard  them  say,  and  they  are 
vessels  which  would  take  from  350  to  400  barrels  each  trip,  and  in  some 
cases  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  tonnage  of  American  mackerel  schooners 
nowadays  ? — A.  I  should  say  they  wonld  average  about  70  tons. 

Q.  Are  they  not  larger  than  they  used  to  be! — A.  I  think  they  are 
larger. 

Q.  Would  they  range  abont  100  tons  t— A.  I  have  seen  some  120 
tons. 

Q.  Ton  pnt  the  catch  of  each  vessel  at  about  700  barrels,  taking  the 
fleet  through  ?— A.  From  650  to  700  barrels. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  send  your  codfish  1 — A.  To  the  Brazils,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain. 

Q.  Yon  don't  send  any  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  To  my  knowledge, 
two  small  cargoes  were  sent  from  Perce. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  In  1868.    They  were  sent  to  Boston. 

Q.  Was  the  fish  prepared  for  that  market! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  mostly 
green  fish. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  successful ! — A.  The  result  was  not  very  favora- 
able,  and  I  understand  from  the  merchants  they  did  not  realize  for  the 
fish  what  they  get  at  the  port  of  Quebec. 

Q.  They  found  it  unprofitable! — A.  It  did  not  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  your  foreign  trade  with  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Brazils  does  pay  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  price  is  from  $4  to  $8 
per  quintal. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  much  chance  of  opening  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  you  have  a  free  market  there! — A.  I  do  not  see  it  is  any 
advantage  to  send  our  fish  to  that  market. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  American 
waters  to  catch  fish  ! — A,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  mackerel  fleet  could  prosecnte  the  fish- 
eries on  our  coasts  if  they  were  excluded  from  fishing  within  the  three- 
mile  limits! — A.  They  could  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  of  it! — A.  I  have  not  much  doubt,  because 
I  know  most  of  the  bait  is  taken  inshore,  and  they  would  not  be  ab|e  to 

do  without  bait.  .     r^r^n\o 
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By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  What  was  the  year  when  you  saw  100  mackerel  vessels  at  Perce  ! — 
A.  I  could  not  exactly  say ;  ei^ht  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  From  that  time  the  number  has  been  decreasing  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadily!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  it  has  got  down  to  very  few  f — A.  Very  few  5  I  have  not  seen 
any  this  year. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  mackerel  fishing  by  your  own  people  in  your 
vicinity! — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  cod-fishing  business  grown  better  or  worse,  larger  or 
smaller,  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  something  better. 

Q.  You  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bait !— A.  Yes,  there  is  a  very 
good  supply  this  year. 

Q.  And  for  ten  years  past  the  business  has  been  improving  ? — A.  Yes* 

Q.  And  so  has  the  condition  of  your  people,  I  suppose  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  suffered  anything  in  the  cod-fishing  business  yet  T — 
A.  No. 

No.  36. 

Joseph  Couture,  fisherman,  Cape  Despair,  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

(This  witness  gave  his  evidence  in  French,  which  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Doutre.) 

To  Mr.  Doutre : 
I  am  forty-two  years  of  age.  I  live  at  Cape  Despair,  in  the  county  of 
Gasp^.  I  am  a  fisherman,  and  at  present  employ  men  in  the  fishing 
business.  This  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  also  on  Miscou  Bank.  The  Americans  fish 
there.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  sail  fishing  there  at  the  same  time. 
The  Americans  procure  their  bait  along  and  near  the  coast.  This  bait 
consists  of  herring,  caplin,  and  squid.  The  cod-fishery  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted to  advantage  with  salt  bait.  The  Americans  cannot  bring  with 
them  to  Miscou  Bank  a  sufficient  supply  of  bait.  In  1857 1  fished  in  an 
American  schooner  called  the  Maria.  I  do  not  remember  her  captain's 
name.  The  schooner  was  fitted  out  at  and  started  from  Portland.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  voyage  we  fished  for  cod  along  Capo 
Breton,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Miscou  Bank.  At  Capo  Breton  we 
took  the  cod  at  distances  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore.  We  fished  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands.  We  took  330  quintals  of  cod.  We  caught  about  three- 
quarters  of  our  load  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  off  Cape  Breton  and 
the  Magdalen  Island,  and  the  remainder  at  Miscou  Bank.  We  procured 
our  bait  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore.  We  went  back  to  Portland  and 
unloaded  our  cargo,  and  left  for  a  trip  for  mackerel.  We  caught  mack- 
erel off  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  We 
fished  exclusively  off  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  East  Point  and 
West  Point.  We  caught  260  barrels.  The  vessel  was  of  about  64  tons. 
We  took  some  of  our  bait  from  Portland,  and  we  caught  the  remainder 
where  we  were  fishing,  off  the  Island.  Over  450  American  schooners 
were  there  fishing  for  mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence.  The  ton- 
nage of  these  vessels  would  run  from  35  to  130  tons.  Stormy  weather 
takes  the  mackerel  off  shore  into  deep  water,  and  the  fishermen  follow 
them  there  sometimes.  When  fine  weather  returns  the  fish  come  back 
near  the  coast.    A  vessel  of  70  tons  requires  a  load  of  between  450  and 
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500  barrels.  I  state  that  this  is  the  load  generally  taken  by  snch  a 
vessel  from  my  own  observation  and  the  conversation  I  have  had  with 
fishermen  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  only  fish  for  mackerel  make  at  least  two  trips  a  season, 
and  some  make  three  trips.  If  a  vessel  of  70  tons  were  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity,  it  would  carry  each  trip  from  450  to  500  barrels;  but  they  are 
not  always  fully  loaded.  If  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  coming 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  either  as  respects  fishing  or  the  securing  of 
bait,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come  to  our  shores  to  fish.  Some  British 
subjects  may  have  been  employ  ed  on  American  vessels  in  American 
waters,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  Canadian  or  other  British  subject 
going  to  American  waters  to  fish  on  his  own  account.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  British  subjects  to  go  and  fish  there. 
Large  establishments  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Gasp6.  They  do  not  send  vessels  to  the  "banks  of  Newfound- 
land to  fish  for  cod.  The  larger  part  of  the  cod  taken  by  these  estab- 
lishments is  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  Miscou  bank  ex- 
cepted in  this  relation.  Three-quarters  of  the  cod  caught  in  the  Gulf 
are,  in  my  opinion,  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore ;  I  refer  in  this 
regard  to  the  catch  throughout  the  Gulf.  Those  engaged  on  American 
fishing  vessels  consider  that  they  have  a  good  season  if  they  realize  each 
during  it  $400;  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  under  an  intelligent  captain. 
I  now  am  speaking  of  men  who  work  on  shares,  under  which  system 
they  get  one-half  of  all  they  catch.  Such  a  man  would  obtain  this  $400^ 
exclusive  of  his  maintenance,  which  is  at  the  charge  of  the  owner.  The 
mackerel  feed  on  shrimps,  lautz,  and  cbevrettes,  which  generally  keep 
near  the  shore  in  fair  weather.  Like  other  fish,  during  stormy  weather 
they  go  off  shore.  The  fact  of  their  presence  near  the  shore  explains 
why  the  fish  are  caught  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  as  they  are 
attracted  in  near  the  shore  in  search  of  such  food. 

To  Mr.  Tbesoot  : 
We  took  some  barrels  of  bait  from  Portland.    This  bait  consisted  of 
clams,  to  be  mixed  with  other  bait.    I  do  not  know  where  the  bait  which 
was  taken  from  Portland  is  generally  caught. 

ISo.  37. 

Ebiday,  August  24, 1877. 
The  conference  met. 

T.  J.  Lamontaionb,  fish-merchant,  St.  Anne  des  Moots,  Province  of 
Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty^ 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  come  from  Gape  Ohatte  t— Answer.  I  have  a  fishing 
establishment  at  Gape  Ohatte,  but  I  reside  at  St.  Anne  des  Monts. 

Q.  That  is  8  or  9  miles  from  Cape  Chatte  ! — A.  About  10  miles. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  yon  engaged  f — A.  In  the  cod-fishing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Exclusively  cod -fishing  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business! — A. 
Since  the  spring  of  1859. 

Q.  Along  what  part  of  the  coast  has  your  fishing  business  extended  f — 
A.  From  Gape  Ohatte  downwards  as  far  as  ten  miles  below  St.  Anne 
des  Monts.    About  20  miles  alons:  the  coast. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  ftsh!— A.  1  dry  it  and  send  it  to  market. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish  T — A.  Most  of  it  is  seat  to  Italy,  and 
some  of  it  to  the  Brazils. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  portion  to  the  United  States? — A..  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  it  would  not  pay  to  send  it  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Have  you  made  inquiry  on  that  subject ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  it  would  not  pay  t — A.  We  found  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  Isany  portion  sold  in  the  Dominion? — A.  Some  of  it.  Some  green 
fish  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets,  and  what  is  called  table- 
fish. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  trade  all  around  the  north  shore  of 
Oasp6  and  down,  I  suppose,  to  the  Bay  of  Gasp6  ? — A.  I  have  been 
several  times  in  those  places,  and  have  had  communications  with  some 
of  the  merchants  there. 

Q.  Take  from  Cape  Ghatte  to  Gasp^,  along  the  south  shore,  what  is 
the  average  annual  export  each  year  of  fish ;  I  refer  to  codfish  and  line- 
fish? — A.  From  my  place  down  to  Gape  Gasp6  there  will  be  25,000  quin- 
tals, at  least  of  dried  fish,  exported. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  Gasp^  shore  what  would  yon  say? — A.  I  should 
think  not  less  than  from  180,000  to  200,000  quintals  of  dried  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  per  quintal  previous  to  exportation  ? — A.  They 
should  not  be  worth  less  than  $5  per  quintal. 

Q.  How  are  these  fish  taken ;  by  vessels  or  boats  ? — A.  By  boats. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  with  hook  and  line? — A.  Yes.  What  we  take  on 
our  coast  are  all  taken  with  boats  and  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  You  don't  use  trawls? — A.  In  our  p^rt  of  the  river  we  never  use 
trawls. 

Q*  What  is  the  effect  of  trawl-fishing,  so  far  as  you  are  aware?— A.  I 
think  it  is  very  disastrous  to  the  fish  especially  to  large  fish. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  large  fish  are  considered  to  be  the  spawn- 
ing fish,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  within  my  knowledge  and  ability  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Q.  It  kills  the  mother-fish? — A.  Trawls  take  the  bottom-fish,  which 
are  the  large  fish. 

Q.  God-trawlers  take  many  fish  which  they  do  not  use  ? — A.  I  believe 
a  few  small  fish  are  taken,  but  they  are  mostly  large  fish. 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  say  as  to  the  effect  of  throwing  overboard  ffur- 
ry  on  the  fishing-grounds? — ^A.  I  never  heard  many  fishermen  complain 
of  it,  except  that  the  gurry  takes  the  &ah  from  them. 

Q.  Is  all  the  fish  of  which  you  have  spoken  along  Gasp^  shore  taken 
for  out  from  shore  or  close  in  ?— A.  Glose  in  shore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  ? — A.  From  one  to  two  miles, 
never  outside  of  two  miles,  on  our  part  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Over  in  the  center  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  is  there  any  fish  ? — 
A.  Our  fishermen  have  tried  to  get  fish  there,  but  never  could  find  any 
outside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  fish  outside  of  two  miles? — A.  No. 

Q.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  river  there  are  no  fish  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  to  where 
you  reside,  and  from  there  down  to  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  as  good 
as  any  on  your  side  of  the  river? — A.  Generally  so;  the  fish  get  there 
later,  but  the  fishing  is  generally  as  good. 

Q.  The  fish  strike  into  the  south  shore  first? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  cross  the  river! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Wbat  fish  do  you  refer  to  f— A.  Cod. 

Q.  Wbat  time  do  the  cod  strike  on  your  coast  ? — A.  In  June. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  f — A.  Generally  all  through  Jane,  and  they 
go  over  in  July  to  the  north  shore.  Our  best  fishing  is  in  June,  after 
which  the  fish  go  over  to  the  north  shore,  wheu  the  fishing  there  is  as 
good  as  it  is  with  us  in  June. 

Q.  Is  your  fishing  during  July,  August,  and  September  generally 
good  ? — A.  The  fish  are  not  quite  so  abundant,  but  there  is  always  &ir 
fishing  during  the  season. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  in  the  district  you  speak  of,  twenty 
miles  from  Cape  Ghatte  downward  ? — A.  I  should  say  from  200  to  250 
boats  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  they  employ  f — A.  There  are  generally  two 
men  to  each  boat. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  in  there  as  well  as  cod  f — A.  Yes,  gener- 
ally. 

Q.  I  believe  you  don't  fish  for  mackerel ! — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  turned  your  attention  to  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  Kot 
except  for  bait. 

Q.  You  find  the  codfishing  pay  better  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  reason ; 
we  have  enough  to  do  with  the  codfishing  business. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  plentiful  this  year  T — A.  Yes,  on  our  coast  they  are 
quite  plentiful. 

Q.  Have  you  any  halibut  on  your  coast  t— A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  f — A.  We  attribute  it  to  the  Americaas  fish- 
ing for  halibut  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  fish  t — A.  About  August. 

Q.  What  years  did  they  come  there  t— A.  From  1856  to  1866  and 
1870,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  1866,  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  came  to  an  end ;  did  the  Americans 
fish  for  halibut  there  in  1870 1 — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  year,  but 
I  am  sure  they  fished  there. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  in 
1806?— A.  The  Americans  did  fish  there. 

Q.  Was  halibut  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Near  the 
shore. 

Q.  The  Americans  came  In  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abro- 
gated, did  they  ? — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  they  cleaned  out  the  halibut  ? — A.  Fishermen  all  agree  in 
saying  that  they  took  away  all  the  halibut  on  our  coast. 

Q.  They  all  agree  that  the  Americans  spoiled  the  halibut  fishing? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  one  on  your  part  of  the  coast  try  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing fish  to  the  United  States? — A.  Not  in  our  part.  I  have  heard  of  a 
firm  sending  cargoes  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  firm  ?— A.  Leboutillier  Bros. 

Q.  They  tried  the  experiment  ? — A.  They  lost  money  by  it* 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  fish  exported  from  your  part  of  the  coast  to  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  considerable.  The  dried-fish  trade 
terminates  in  August,  and  the  green  fish  is  taken  up  to  Quebec  after 
that.  I  should  think  the  quantity  of  green  cod  and  table  fish  would 
amount  to  about  25,000  barrels  caught  on  the  coast  of  Gasp^  and  sent 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal  markets.  There  is  a  quantity  of  draught  fish 
besides  the  barrels.  I  should  think  from  10,000  to  15«000  quintals  of 
large  draught  fish  go  up  to  the  markets  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  besides 
the  25,000  barrels  of  green  fish. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  call  them  draught  fish  t — A.  Tbey  are  large  green 
fish. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  better  to  send  them  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  than  to 
dry  them  and  send  them  to  Brazil  and  Spain  I — A.  It  does  with  the 
large  fish,  because  they  are  difficult  to  dry  at  that  late  season. 

Q.  When  does  that  season  begin  ! — A.  In  September ;  it  is  then  too 
late  to  dry  large  green  fish. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  dry  the  small  fish  for  the  markets  of  Brazil, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Mediterranean  ports  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  with  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion a  paying  trade  ! — A.  Generally  so. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  as  well  as  the  export  trade  to  foreign  markets  I — A, 
Not  quite  as  well. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  for  all  the  fish  you  can  catch  on  your  coast  you 
have  ample  markets  without  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  have 
always  found  a  ready  market  so  far. 

By  Mr.  Trescot : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  belong  to  what  is  generally  known  as  a  Jersey 
firmt — ^A.  I  don't  belong  to  a  Jersey  firm. 

Q.  The  sort  of  business  you  do  is  that  of  curing  fish  hard  and  sending 
them  to  the  Brazils,  Spain,  and  Portugal  markets  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  that  business  at  Oasp4  and  the  neighborhood,  the 
business  has  materially  increased  from  year  to  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  profitable  business! — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  pretty  good  business. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  competition  by  American  fishermen? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  don't  interfere  with  your  markets  t — A.  Not  in  our  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  treaty  of  1871  did  not  give  you  any  great  advantages, 
it  has  not  imposed  any  disadvantage  upon  yon }  you  have  neither  gained 
nor  lost  as  far  as  your  trade  is  concerned  ? — A.  Not  that  I  can  see  at 
this  moment. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you  prepare  your  fish  and  the 
special  market  you  have,  the  trade  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  you  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  that  trade  to  enter 
into  trade  with  the  United  States  and  to  prepare  fish  in  another  way 
for  that  market? — A.  Because  we  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  You  say  you  send  some  of  the  large  cod  up  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal J  they  are  lightly  salted! — A.  They  are  green  fish. 

Q.  That  is  a  recently-established  business,  is  it  not ! — A.  No,  we  have 
always  prepared  the  fish  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  send  those  cod  into  the  United 
States!— A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  probable  that  a  market  for  them  could  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  market  cannot  be  found  there  for  hard- 
salted  cod! — A.  We  have  always  found  a  ready  market  elsewhere  for 
onr  fish. 

Q.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  sending  those  fish  to  the 
United  States! — A.  If  the  market  was  better  in  the  United  States  we 
would  try  it, 

Q.  The  thing  has  not  been  attempted  ! — A.  No  ;  for  the  good  reason 
I  have  stated. 

Q.  That  you  find  a  ready  market  for  all  your  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  mackerel  fishing,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  busi- 
ness!—A.  Sometimes. 
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Q.  Is  not  tills  a  trae  stotementof  what  the  mackerel  fishery  is  t  I 
read  from  Mr.  Lavoie  : 

Of  all  the  fish  which  freqaent  Canadian  waters,  there  is  none,  I  dare  say,  upon  tbe 
regular  appearance  of  which  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed  as  on  mackerel,  exeeptiif 
always  Magdalen  Islands,  where  they  repair  every  sprint;  and  summer  in  sraftUer  c 
larji^er  numoers,  so  fond  are  they  of  these  particnlar  shores.    Mackerel  was  aboodut 
for  several  years  in  Bay  de  Chalenrs,  Gasp^  Bay,  and  Seven  Islands.    Cargoes  of  this 
fish  were  to  be  caoght  at  Godbout,  Cape  Chatte,  and  Mecatioa,  bot  this  yearsfev 
only  were  taken  in  herring  nets  and  used  as  bait  for  cod.    Mackerel  were,  however, » 
abundant  as  ever  in  Magdalen  Islands,  and  if  the  quantity  canght  is  not  up  to  last 
year's  mark,  this  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  animalculse  which  floated  on  tbe  tm- 
face  of  the  water,  and  which  mackerel  appeared  to  be  fonder  of  than  bait.    Theee  fiih 
usually  enter  our  waters  about  the  middle  of  Jnly,  and  leave  them  only  towarde  tb« 
end  of  October.    Not  a  single  barrel  of  mackerel  was  caught  on  the  North  shore  Uiis 
season  ;  the  statistics  of  last  year  showed  32  barrels.   In  1874, 1,322  barrels  were  cm^ 
on  the  coast  of  Gaspd,  last  year  75  barrels,  and  this  year  none  at  all. 

So  there  are  reasons,  besides  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  vbj 
yoa  don't  catch  mackerel  always  in  that  neighborhood  f — A.  I  say  oir 
fishermen  do  not  give  their  attention  to  it;  that  they  do  not  care  aboat 
the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Yoa  were  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  trawling  or  using  bnltows  oo 
the  fisheries,  and  you  said  you  thought  it  was  very  injurious  f — A.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  heard  stated  by  the  fishermen  them- 
selves. 

Q.  I  find  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Lavoie,  he  says : 

Several  complaints  were  made  before  me,  so  that  I  was  relnctantly  compelled  to  a^ 
solutely  forbid  bnltow  fishing  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  three  miles,  and  to 
threaten  with  fines  those  who  should  yiolate  this  regulation.  AlUiongh  I  cannot  po»- 
sibly  understand  what  difference  there  can  be  in  fishing  with  these  linea  at  a  distanee 
of  1  or  2  miles  from  shore,  when  none  is  found  in  there  being  used  all  round  the  IsUodi 
inside  the  bays.  Such  of  the  fishermen  who  are  not  provided  with  these  lines  ooo- 
plain  of  their  use,  and  ffiye  no  reason  to  Justify  their  pretensions.  So  far  as  my  owa 
opinion  is  concerned,  I  think,  far  from  prohibiting  these  fishinjc  enginea,  they  abooU 
be  encouraged  in  certain  places.  - 

You  don't  agree  with  that  ? — A,  No. 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lavoie  is  sheer  nonsense  f— 
A.  Mr.  Lavoie  is  a  physician.  Like  some  lawyers,  he  doea  not  koov 
what  fishing  is. 

Q.  Your  people  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  t — A«  No,  tbcu 
tried  it  for  one  year  and  found  it  would  not  pay  them. 

Q.  Whether  Mr.  Lavoie  is  correct  or  not  you  do  not  know  aad  do  lot 
care  T — A.  Q^ite  so.  Generally  our  fishermen  take  a  few  mackerel  for 
the  winter,  for  their  own  winter's  stock. 

Q.  And  use  the  rest  they  take  for  baitt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  important  fish  for  bait  purposes  t — A.  Yes,  madEerel  is 
considered  a  good  bait  for  fish. 

Q.  This  trade  you  have  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  not  a  recent  one, 
but  has  existed  as  long  as  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fisbiog 
business? — A.  Since  I  have  been  on  the  coast,  I  have  always  knowa 
table  and  green  cod  sent  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Q.  If  you  have  a  good  market  near  home  you  prefer  to  go  there  instead 
of  going  to  another  market  where  you  cannot  do  so  well ! — A.  Yes,  bo 
doubt. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  American  fishermen ;  yoa 
have  a  good  market  and  the  fish  at  your  own  doors  f — A.  We  have 
always  got  the  fish,  any  amount  of  them. 

Mr.  Trescot.  As  you  think  Mr,  Lavoie's  testimony,  he  being  a  physi- 
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cian,  is  not  important,  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr. 
Whitcher: 

Setting  baltows  or  trawls  for  codfish  is  represented  to  be  a  practice  injurious  to 
the  fisheries,  and  has,  on  that  aoconnt,  been  petitioned  against.  The  department  has 
inquired  into  this  mode  of  fishing  as  practiced  at  various  localities,  but  has  not  yet 
found  sufficient  reason  for  interfering  with  it  to  the  extent  of  prohibition. 

Q.  As  to  fishing  after  1866,  jast  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Becipro- 
city  Treaty,  are  you  not  aware  that  from  1866  to  1869  onr  fishermen 
fished  with  licenses? — A.  Tes,  some  took  oat  license  and  some  evaded  it. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Did  not  a  large  majority,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  American 
fishermen  fish  witlioat  licenses  t — A.  I  have  always  been  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  the  largest  part  of  the  schooners  evaded  taking  out  licenses, 
from  what  I  have  h^rd  from  the  eat>tains  themselves* 

Q.  In  1867,  the  year  in  which  most  of  the  licenses  were  taken  cat,  did 
more  than  one-half  of  the  American  vessels  take  ont  licenses  f — A.  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  half  the  vessels  did  so ;  but  I  am  under  the 
impression,  from  what  the  captains  have  told  me,  that  they  did  not  care 
about  taking  out  licenses,  and  that  they  could  do  without  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  Do  you  ever  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  fish  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  that  prepared  for  tropical  markets,  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
zil, and  elsewhere!— A.  No;  we  do  not  take  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
fish  prepared  in  the  mode  for  warm  climates.  We  take  large,  gteen  fish 
to  those  markets. 

No.  38. 

John  Short,  M.  P.,  Gasp^,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Qovernment  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  represent  the  county 
of  Gasp^  in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishery  business  for  a  number  of 
years! — A.  For  about  eight  years  I  have  been  directly  interested  in  the 
fishing  business. 

Q.  At  what  establishment!— A.  At  the  entablishment  of  John  Lebou- 
tillier. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  bouses! — A.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  Jersey  houses. 

Q.  Did  your  business  bring  you  into  connection  with  fishermen,  by 
which  you  obtained  an  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  the  fishery  busi- 
ness ! — A.  Yes,  a  thorough  knowledge. 

Q.  Over  what  extent  does  your  knowledge  extend  and  enable  you  to 
speak  ! — A.  He  had  one  establishment  at  St.  Ann's  de  Monts,  another 
at  Giif&n's  Gove,  another  at  Perce,  and  the  chief  place  of  business  at 
Gasp6  Basin.    That  would  be  along  a  coast-line  of  about  200  miles. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  employed  along  that  extent  of  coast ! — A.  I 
could  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Gommission  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken  by  your  fishermen  annually  along  the  coast! — A.  From  Gape 
Ofaatte  to  New  Richmond  the  catch  would  be  about  100,000  quintals. 

Q.  Where  is  New  Richmond  !— A.  On  Bay  Ghaleurs.  There  is  Anti- 
costi  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Mount  Joli  north- 
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westward,  which  will  give  100,000  qaintAls,  making,  together,  200,000 
qniutals. 

Q.  The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Anticosti  will  give  100,000 
quintals  t — A.  Yes,  with  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  is  taken  1 — A.  Godfish  chiefly.  Herring  is  the 
next  catch  in  quantity  and  importance. 

Q.  You  don't  fish  mackerel  to  any  extent ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  go  into  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade  T — A.  No  we  find 
the  cod-fishery  more  remunerative. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  those  200,000  quintals  of  fish  t— A.  The  coast- 
value  is  about  $5  per  quintal,  which  would  give  a  value  of  $1,000,000. 
The  market-value  is  higher }  it  ranges  from  $5  to  $8  per  quintal. 

Q.  How  far  are  those  fish  taken  from  shore  by  the  fishermen  t  Take 
the  north  shore. — A.  Principally  and  nearly  altogether  inshore. 

Q.  Now  take  the  south  shore. — A.  From  Gape  Ghatte  to  Gape  Gasp^ 
they  are  all  taken  inshore,  and  from  Gape  Gasp4  to  New  Richmond  the 
greater  portion  is  taken  inshore;  some  are  taken  on  Banks. 

Q.  How  much  t — A.  One-quarter,  I  suppose. 

Q.  So  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  catch  are  taken  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 
When  the  fish  are  not  inshore,  and  the  fishermen  fail  to  catch  them, 
they  go  out  to  the  Banks ;  but  that  is  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  for  cod  to  any  extent  t — A.  On  the  Banks 
they  do ;  not  inshore  to  any  extent. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  state  the  average  number  of  the  American  cod- 
fishing  fleet!— A.  I  don't  know  of  more  than  thirty  vessels. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  fleet  on  Miscou  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  number  of  the  fleet  in  the  whole  Saint  Law- 
rence!— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  are  thirty  on  Miscou  Bank! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miscou  Bank  is  100  miles  from  the  shore^  I  believe! — A.  Not  so 
far ;  not  more  than  35  miles. 

Q.  Where  do  the  American  cod-fishermen  get  their  bait ! — A.  They 
get  a  great  quantity  from  the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  catch  bait ! — A.  I  have  seen  them  set  nets, 
but  not  take  them  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  catch  bait! — ^A.  I  have  not. 
They  often  draw  seines  to  shore  for  caplin  and  small  bait. 

Q.  Gould  the  Americans  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  without 
that  bait! — A.  Not  with  success. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  could  not  be  carried  on. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Gom mission  the  number  of  the  American 
mackerel  fieet  which  frequented  the  coast  during  the  years  you  were  in 
the  fishing  business  ! — A.  I  have  seen  myself  from  Gasp6  to  Point  Mac- 
ereau  about  150  sail.  I  have  seen  even  more  than  that  number,  but  I 
will  give  that  as  an  average.  From  Bay  Ghaleurs  down  to  Gape  Ghatte 
and  around  Anticosti,  I  have  heard  from  the  Americans  of  about  400 
sail. 

Q.  That  number  of  vessels  frequent  the  localities  named  annually  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  that  number  would  include  the  fleet  about 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know  much  about 
that  fleet.  They  may  have  changed  ground,  but  I  am  not  aware  they 
did  so. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  localities  named  by  you! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  you  place  at  about  400  sail !— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  often  had  conversations  with  American  captains,  I  sup- 
pose ! — A.  Yes,  very  often ;  some  men  I  saw  year  afcer  year, 

Q.  Yon  have  talked  with  them  about  the  result  of  the  season^s  work  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  any  estimate  of  tlie  average  annual 
catch  of  these  vessels  t — A.  It  would  be  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  From  what  they  have  told  you  ? — A.  Their  tonnage  would  run 
from  60  to  120  tons.  I  would  average  it  at  about  75  tons.  In  estimat- 
ing the  catch,  I  could  not  place  it  at  more  than  700  baiTcls  per  season. 
That  would  leave  a  large  margin  for  those  not  successful. 

Q.  To  what  countries  do  your  large  houses  export  the  codfish  taken 
by  your  fishermen  f — A.  Principally  to  South  America,  Brazil  markets, 
Italy,  Spain,  West  Indies,  &c. 

Q.  Not  any  to  the  United  States? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  t — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  fish 
are  not  cured  in  a  manner  which  would  suit  the  American  markets ; 
they  are  dried  too  hard.  The  market  also  is  not  as  good,  and  the  mer- 
chants can  do  better  in  other  markets.  I  have  heard  that  some  have 
tried  the  American  market,  but  that  they  failed  to  make  it  profitable. 
In  one  instance  I  know  the  result  was  such  that  they  never  shipped 
again.    They  lost  money  by  transactions  both  on  codfish  and  herring. 

Q.  A  report  was  read  by  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  stat- 
ing a  very  ridiculously  small  number  of  mackerel  as  having  been  caught 
by  some  fishermen  on  our  coast;  you  don't  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery 
at  all,  I  believe  ! — A.  No ;  except  for  bait. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  mackerel  do  frequent  your 
coast  ?— A.  I  am  quite  positive  of  that.  They  are  abundant  there  this 
year. 

Q.  Mackerel  have  come  in  very  plentifully  f — A.  Yes ;  in  every  direc- 
tion all  round  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  mackerel  used  largely  as  an  article  of  bait  t— A.  While  they 
last,  and  can  be  caught,  entirely. 

Q,  But  they  are  not  caught  by  your  people  for  other  purposes? — A. 
No ;  except  in  bays  where  cod-fishing  is  not  prosecuted. 

Q.  So  the  catch  of  your  fishermen  along  the  coast  will  be  almost  nil 
in  the  article  of  mackerel  for  trade  purposes  ? — A.  I  don't  suppose  more 
than  50  barrels  are  caught  for  sale. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  During  the  last  few  years  have  not  the  American  mackerel  fleet 
ceased  to  come  to  your  bay  f — A.  They  have  not  ceased  to  come ;  they 
have  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  not  ceased. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  known  to  be  there ;  we  will  take  1876 
for  example  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  on  the  same  ground  where  formerly 
there  were  400  vessels,  there  would  not  be  more  than  100  in  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  100! — A.  Two  American  vessels  were  in 
our  port.  I  was  on  board  of  one,  and  that  was  what  the  captain  esti- 
mated as  the  number  there;  he  said  there  were  about  100  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bay?— A.  I  mean  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  captain's  name? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  the  estimate  he  gave  you  that  there  were  100  American  ves- 
sels in  the  bay ?— A.  He  said  in  the  bay;  I  always  understand  that  <^  the 
bay"  means  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  Is  it  not  called  Bay  St.  Lawrence? — A.  Gulf  is  the  proper  name 
for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  *  the  bay"?    When 
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Americans  are  spoken  of  as  coming  to  the  bay,  don't  they  mean  to  Bay 
St.  Lawrence? — A.  Ship  captains  always  call  it  the  gulf. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mackerel  caught  there  known  as  bay  mackerel  f — A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  never  heard  them  so  called. 

Q.  You  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  the  estimate  you 
received  from  this  American  captain  was  that  there  were  100  American 
mackerel  schooners  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  last  year! — A.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stood it;  not  in  Bay  Ohaleurs  only,  but  along  the  coast  up  to  Oape 
Chatte. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  whole  gulf! — A.  Not  in  the  whole  gulf. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  mean  to  exclude! — A.  It  would  include  the 
waters  between  Magdalen  Islands  and  Gasp^,  including  Anticosti. 

Q.  Then  his  estimate  was  that  there  were  100  American  vessels  in  all 
that  region  of  Bay  Ohaleurs  and  around  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A. 
res;  that  is,  I  understood  him  so. 

Q.  Do  you  exclude  or  include  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island! — 
A.  He  did  not  refer  to  them  at  all;  it  is  further  away  from  us. 

Q.  Within  your  own  observation  in  1876,  how  many  American  vessels 
did  you  see! — A.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  before. 

Q.  Not  nearly  as  many  as  100! — A.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten;  I 
have  deen  eight  or  ten  off  the  coast  in  the  olBng. 

Q.  They  were  mackerel^rs!— A.  I  presume  they  we^ e  changing  g^^and 
going  {torn  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  In  what  month  was  that!— A.  At  the  latter  part  of  July  and  be 
ginning  of  August. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  mackerel-fishing  last  year  was  a 
total  failure! — A.  I  have  heard  it  was  a  very  short  catch.   , 

Q.  Nearly  a  total  failure  ! — A.  I  understand  so.  We  don't  proseente 
the  mackerel  fishery  to  any  extent,  and  we  don't  notice  it,  commercially. 

Q.  How  about  1875 !— A.  It  was  also  a  short  catch  that  year.  In 
1874  it  was  better,  but  it  was  not  a  good  catch. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  a  good  mackerel  year  within  your  observation 
and  information  since  1873,  has  there  ! — A.  No ;  that  is,  not  a  very  good 
one. 

Q.  The  cod  fishery  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  your  vicinity  ! — A.  Yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Increasing  in  quantity! — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Almost  invariably  profitable! — A.  Yes;  th^«  is  an  increased 
number  of  boats  every  year. 

Q.  And  the  merchants  have  made  vast  profits  ! — A.  They  generally 
make  very  good  profits. 

Q.  What  percentage  are  the  profits  commonly  estimated  to  be  ! — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that  the  profits  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries  are  so  very 
great.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are,  the  cost  of  handling  fish  is  so 
heavy. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  agree  with  Captain  Lavoie's  view,  as 
stated  in  his  report  in  1876 : 

Whilst  I  am  on  this  mtttter,  I  shall  take  the  pxesent  opportanity  to  correct  an  error 
which  I  have  made  in  my  report  of  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  cod.  la  order 
to  ffive  an  idea  of  the  enormons  profits  realized  by  merchants  from  Gasp^  in  their 
dealings  with  fishermen,  I  was  led  to  state,  throagh  an  involnntary  mistabs,  that  the 
pnrchsse-price,  as  well  as  the  price  of  sale  of  flsh,  formed  a  net  profit.  This  error  was 
very  properly  pointed  out  to  me ;  but  every  correction  being  made,  there  still  remains 
about  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the  sales  of  fish,  and  at  least  50  per  cent  on  the  sale  of 
goods,  which  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Is  that  a  correct  estimate  f — ^A.  I  should  say  not    It  is  exaggerated. 
Q.  How  much  is  it  exaggerated  t — A.  150  per  cent,  is  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Q.  We  will  take  goods ;  what  is  the  profit  on  goods  f — A.  It  is  not  a 
cash  basioess  and  yoa  cannot  estimate  the  profits  without  yon  find  oat 
what  the  losses  are. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  estimate  it  safficiently  to  say  that  Mr.  Lavoie's 
statement  is  exaggerated  T — A.  After  keeping  the  books  of  an  establish- 
ment for  eight  years  I  can  say  it  is  largely  exaggerated. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  150  per  cent,  what  is  the  percentage  of  profit  t — A.  It 
is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  a  year's  business. 

Q.  The  magnitude  of  the  cod-fishing  busioess  has  been  increasingf*« 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  yon  can  always  get  an 
abundance  of  codfish  f — A.  The  catch  varies,  but  when  the  catch  is  short 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  and  river  it  is  generally  large  on  the  north 
shore. 

Q.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  somewhere  f — A.  Yes.  The  fish 
change  their  grounds,  but  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 

Q.  So  that  in  some  quarters  there  will  be  a  scarcity  and  in  others  a 
great  abundance  t — A.  A  great  abundance. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  won't  come  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  Gasp4  until 
as  late  as  August  f — A.  Not  so  late  as  that. 

Q.  Here  is  what  a  government  officer  says  about  that  matter : 

When  I  visited  the  ooast  of  Gasp^  daring  the  month  of  Aagast,  most  of  the  fishermen 
bad  given  up  all  hope;  afterwards  fish  were,  however,  oanght  near  the  shore,  where, 
in  orainary  seasons,  they  had  disappeared  for  two  or  three  seasons  past.  This  led  to 
the  expectation  that  they  wonld,  in  time,  retam  on  the  Banks,  where  they  oonid  be 
oanght^  and  that  they  wonld  remain  there  longer  than  asnal. 

A.  Given  up  all  hope  of  a  good  catch  ;  not  of  catching  some  fish. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  a  solitary  cod-fish  every  year,  but  I  mean  cod-fish  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  be  a  good  business  f — A.  The  catch  was  only  one- 
half  up  to  that  date. 

Q.  The  movements  of  these  fish  are  past  finding  out,  are  they  notf — 
A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Ton  cannot  account  for  their  appearance  and  disappearance  at 
certain  places,  and  their  changes  from  year  to  yearf — A.  I  think  so. 
They  have  their  grounds ;  they  move  to  certain  places  on  the  feeding- 
grounds  ;  that  is,  the  inshore  fish.  The  inshore  fish  never  go  out  into 
deep  water,  that  is  to  the  Banks,  it  is  supposed. 

Q.  While  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fish,  there  is  no  counting 
that  they  will  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  spots  and  in  the  same  quan- 
tity f — ^A.  Not  in  the  same  quantity. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  catch  of  mackerel  at  700  barrels  per  season  for 
each  roackereler  on  an  average  f — A.  Yes,  that  would  be  two  trips. 

Q.  To  what  year  wonld  that  apply  t — A.  It  would  apply  to  some  years 
ago,  from  1857  to  1866. 

Q.  Your  fishermen  don't  absolutely  keep  out  of  the  Bank  cod  fishery, 
but  they  resort  to  it  only  when  there  is  a  failure  of  the  inshore  fishery  f — 
A.  Yes,  when  the  fish  cannot  be  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  Bank  fishery,  as  there 
has  been  in  Newfoundland? — A.  By  inshore  fishermen,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  In  Newfoundland  they  pay  a  bounty  on  every  banker  fitted  outf*- 
A.  There  has  been  nothing  in  that  way  with  us. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  that  the  Bank  fishery  is  the  most  profitable 
provided  there  is  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  to  prosecute  it  f — A.  Not 
with  their  means  of  prosecuting  it;  that  is,  our  inshore  fishermen. 

Q.  With  adequate  means,  is  it  not  more  profitable  than  the  inshore 
fishery  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  what  the  profits  of  the  Bank  vessels  are. 
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No.  39. 

Josef.  O.  Sirots,  merchant,  Grande  Biviere,  connty  of  Gasp4,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

To  Mr.  Doutre: 

I  am  a  merchant  at  Grande  Biviere,  county  of  Gasp&  I  have  em* 
ployed  men  to  fish  for  me  round  my  neighborhood.  I  have  fished  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  from  Paspebiac  to  GapeOasp^ 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  My  fishing  was  done  with  small  boats, 
each  having  two  men ;  I  fi:enerally  have  six  of  such  boats  employed 
fishing.  I  have  carried  on  this  kind  of  business  dnring  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  cod  we  take  on  that  coast.  Ood  is  slightly  more  abundant 
than  it  was  20  years  ago ;  it  may  be  that  each  boat  takes  less,  but  the 
number  of  boats  has  considerably  increased  dnring  that  period.  Part  of 
the  cod  is  taken  along  the  coast,and  the  remainder  on  Miscou  Bank.  Cod 
is  taken  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  coast.  They  take  about  half 
their  catch  on  the  coast  within  the  distance  mentioned,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  on  Miscou  Bank.  They  take  cod  with  bait  consisting  of  caplin, 
herring,  squid,  smelt,  and  mackerel.  The  bait  is  obtained  at  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  is  very  rare  the  fish- 
ermen would  have  to  go  out  as  far  as  three  miles  to  take  bait.  Ameri- 
can fishermen  could  not  bring  fresh  bait  from  their  homes.  It  cannot 
be  kept  with  ice  to  be  used  advantageously  for  more  than  two  days. 
The  effect  of  placing  bait  on  ice  is  to  soften  it  so  that  it  will  not  hold  on 
the  hooks.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  American  schooners  fishing  mack- 
erel on  the  coast  I  have  mentioned,  and  have  myself  counted  80  sail 
coming  out  of  Bay  Chaleurs  to  fish  along  the  coast.  At  times  when 
the  fish  were  abundant,  there  were  some  500  or  600  American  schooners 
frequenting  the  coast  I  have  mentioned.  These  vessels  are  40  to  100 
tons  capacity.  Americans  bring  their  bait  with  them  when  they  come 
mackerel  fishing.  Each  American  vessel  takes  from  400  to  600  barrels 
as  a  load. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  make  more  than  one  fishing  trip  a  season  f — A. 
I  have  heard  that  some  of  them  make  two  and  some  three  trips  a 
year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Canadians  fishing  in  American  waters  t 
— A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  know  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  yonr 
neighborhood,  do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  profitably  carry 
on  this  fishery  near  your  part  of  the  coast,  if  they  were  prevented  from 
fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit  f— -A.  I  do  not  believe  that  tbey 
could. 

Q.  Large  establishments  conduct  the  ood  fishery  at  Gasp6  and  Pas- 
pebiac, I  believe  ? — A.  Yes :  and  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  They  are  interested,  above  all,  in  the  cod  fishery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  establishments  send  their  codfish  to  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere  f — A.  I  never  beard  of  any  being  sent  to  the  United  States. 
The  cod  is  generally  exported  to  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

Q.  What  do  fishermen  like  you  do  with  the  codfish  they  catch  f— A 
Some  Canadians  export,  and  others  sell  them  to  the  large  establish- 
ments of  Bobin  and  Boutillier  and  CoUas,  and  to  other  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  every  year  more  than  you  use  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  them  to  sell  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  dispose  of  your  fish  t— A.  I  sell  part  of 
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them,  in  the  dried  state,  to  Bobin  and  Ooy,  and  other  parties;  and  the 
large  fish,  in  the  salt  and  green  state,  I  send  in  barrels  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

Q.  For  home  consumption  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  in  your  parish  condnct  a  similar  business  1 — A. 
About  150. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish  f — ^A.  About  2,000  souls. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 
Q.  Do  you  know  Oaptain  Lavoiet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last  f — A.  In  my  parish,  about  a  month 
ago. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  f — ^A.  No. 
Q.  Was  he  in  pretty  good  health  when  you  saw  him  f — A.  Yes. 

Ko.  40. 

Abraham  Lebbun,  fish  merchant,  of  Perce,  county  of  Oasp^,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Perce  t — Answer.  For  a  few 
years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  previously  reside  f — A.  On  the  north  shore. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  At  Sheldrake. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  live  there  1— A.  Ten. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fishing  grounds  from 
Point  des  Monts  to  Sheldrake  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  riyer  St.  Lawrence t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  had  experience  in  this  relation  t — A.  Since 
1856. 

Q.  For  how  many  miles  have  you  knowledge  of  this  coast  t — A.  For 
180. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  it  year  after  year  during  that 
period  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  fishing 
grounds  on  thin  coast  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  grounds  are  they  f — A.  They  are  reckoned 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Q.  For  what  fish  t^A.  God,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  squid,  lautz, 
and  caplin.    These  are  found  in  abundance. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  coast  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
baitf — A.  God  bait  is  always  found  there  in  abundance. 

Q.  During  what  periods  t — A.  The  bait  generally  strikes  in  there 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  and  it  continues  there  until  navigation  closes. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  fail  t — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  up  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  sort  of  bait  found  at  the  mouths  and  on  the  bars 
of  the  rivers  t — A.  We  have  also  clams  in  abundance.  Salmon  and 
trout  are  also  found  in  these  rivers.  In  fact,  some  of  these  rivers  for 
fishing  purposes  are  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  When  do  the  mackerel  come  on  that  coast  t — ^A.  Oenerally  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  they  remain  f — ^A.  Generally  throughout  Sep- 
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Q.  Id  what  qaantities  do  thej  freqnent  the  shore  t — ^A.  In  very  large 
quantities.  I  have  seen  the  mackerel  there  school  for  miles  along  the 
shore.    They  come  all  along  the  coast  in  great  bodies. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  them  school  f — A.  Yes ;  close  inshore.  The  mack- 
erel strike  the  shore  and  keep  in  close  to  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  observe  them  t — A.  They  rise  in  what  is  called  a 
school. 

Q.  What  appearance  does  this  give  the  water  f — A.  It  looks  as  if  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  were  passing  over  it. 

Q.  When  you  see  the  water  in  that  condition,  what  does  it  indicate  f — 
A.  That  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  are  there  in  a  body. 

Q.  How  long  does  this  continue  t — A.  They  will  school  for  a  whole 
week  at  a  time. 

Q.  This  shows  that  the  mackerel  are  schooling  during  that  time  f^> 
A.  Yes ;  and  then  they  may  disappear  for  some  days.  I  suppos«e  that 
they  are  sick  during  this  space  of  time;  but  after  a  few  days  have 
passed  they  will  be  seen  in  the  same  way  as  was  previously  the  case. 

Q.  Does  this  extend  over  the  period  you  have  mentioned,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October  T-^- A.  Yes,  generally.  They  will 
disappear  at  times  for  a  week,  and  then  they  will  all  at  once  appear 
again  in  as  a  great  force  as  ever. 

Q.  By  whom  are  these  mackerel  fished  for  on  that  coast  f — A.  By  the 
Americans  in  their  vessels. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  do  these  vessels  catch  the  mack- 
erel f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  often  quite  close 
inshore  along  the  rocks. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instance  whatever  of  American  ves- 
sels carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishery  outside  of  three  miles  from  that 
shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  from  Cape  Ohatte  to 
Cape  Oasp^,  of  the  same  character  as  the  north  shore  f — ^A.  Yes,  as  far 
as  mackerel  are  concerned. 

Q.  Do  these  American  vessels  ever  fish  there  farther  out  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  instance  &rther  out  Y — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  the  mackerel  they  catch  are  caught  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  as  regards  the 
mackerel  fisheries  around  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  the  mackerel  caught  along  the  shore  from  Gape  Ganso 
to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  They  are  caught  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  bay. 

Q.  The  same  statement  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Gasp^  coast  T — 
A.  Yes ;  the  mackerel  along  these  shores  are  caught  inshore,  within 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  this  relation  caught  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  being  so 
caught.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  American  vessels — especially  when  the 
cruiser  swere  in  the  bay — come  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  and  on 
questioning  the  skippers  as  to  their  reason  for  doing  so,  and  thus  ex- 
posing themselves  to  capture  by  their  presence  in  our  waters,  they  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  only  fish  found  outside  of  these  limits  were  those 
which  are  called  tinkers,  a  very  small,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  young  mack« 
erel,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  making  a  fare  was  to  come  and  fish 
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along  the  shore ;  otherwise  they  said  they  wonld  have  to  go  home  with- 
out fare. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti  f — 
A.  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  you  have  described  t 
— A.  The  shores  are  of  the  same  character  with  regard  to  Ashing  as  our 
north  shore,  especially  the  north  shore  of  Anticosti.  This  is  a  great 
place  for  halibnt 

Q.  Are  halibut  caught  on  the  shores  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Halibut  are  caught  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  distance  of  180  miles,  to  which  yon  have  referred  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  taken  on  the  north  coast  of  Anticosti,  and  along  the 
south  coast,  and  along  the  other  coasts  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  you  have  mentioned f — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  Cape  Ghatte  to 
Oa])e  Oasp6 ;  this  is  a  celebrated  coast  for  halibut. 

Q.  Are  halibut  caught  on  the  shores  of  Oasp6  and  the  Bay  of  Ohal- 
eurs  f — A.  They  are  or  have  been  caught  there* 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  f — ^A.  Chiefly  by  the 
Americans. 

Q.  And  how  are  they  caught? — A.  With  trawls. 

Q.  What  effect  has  their  mode  of  fishing  had  on  the  coast  as  a  halibnt 
fishery  ground? — A.  With  regard  to  halibut,  it  has  injured  the  fishery. 

Q.  By  what  means  f — A.  By  overfishing.  Halibut  is  a  fish  which 
does  not  reproduce  itself  like  the  cod ;  and  of  course  the  fishing  is  thus 
affected  and  injured. 

Q.  By  whom  has  this  overfishing  t>een  donef — A.  By  the  Americans. 

Q.  During  bow  many  years  f — A.  It  has  been  the  case  as  long  as  I 
can  remember — that  is  from  1856  to  the  time  when  I  left  the  north  shore, 
in  1873.    They  have  frequented  the  coast  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on  now  on  the  south  shore  f — A. 
At  present,  halibnt  are  very  scarce  there  ]  but  formerly  they  were  very 
plentiful  on  this  coast. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  halibut  fishery  at  present  carried  on  f — A.  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  but  it  has  been  carried  on 
for  .years  by  the  Americans,  the  same  as  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  You  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  fishing  on  the  north  shore 
since  yon  left  it  T — A.  Ko ;  but  when  I  left  it  the  halibut  had  apparently 
diminished  in  number. 

Cj.  What  was  the  number  of  the  fleet  there  T — A.  Some  30  vessels 
fished  between  the  coast  of  Anticosti  and  our  coast. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thirty  vessels  frequented  that  quarter! — A.  Yes;  for  halibut. 

Q.  Is  this,  for  them,  a  profitable  business!— A.  Yes;  it  must  have 
been,  for  they  have  told  me — and  I  suppose  that  they  wt>re  not  boasting — 
that  some  of  their  trips  had  been  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound  in 
the  American  market. 

Q.  Oive  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity  they  catch,  if  you  can. — A.  I 
could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  oonld  give  an  approximate  idea  ! — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  inquiry  about  it ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  trawl  on  your  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  damage  the  fishery  !— A.  It  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  Do  any  Canadian  fishermen  now  take  halibut  or  have  they  done 
so ! — A.  They  do  not  fish  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  halibut. 
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There  are  no  halibat  fishermea  there ;  bat  nambers  of  our  fishermen  fish 
for  cod. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that  the  fishery  there  has  been  dam- 
aged f — ^A.  That  the  fish  are  not  now  so  abandant  as  was  formerly  the 
case. 

Q.  What  woald  be  the  eflect  if  the  fishermen  desisted  from  fishing  for 
a  period! — A.  The  6sh  would  then,  of  course,  increase  in  number;  this 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  alone. 

Q.  You  know  how  long  this  would  be  advisable  t — A.  I  should  think 
the  fishery  would  be  restored  in  six  years'  time. 

Q.  It  would  then  be  as  good  as  ever  f — A..  Yes.  If  the  fishing  is  con- 
tinued as  it  has  been  carried  on,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  lead  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  fishery. 

Q.  This  will  be  the  case  if  it  is  continued  for  some  years  to  oome^  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  was  the  fact  when  you  resided  there  f — A.  Yes ; 
that  will  ruin  the  fishery  completely  with  regard  to  this  species  of  fish. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  fishery  have  you  yourself  been  engaged  t — A.  In 
the  cod  fishery. 

Q.  Altogether  f — A.  Of  course,  on  the  north  shore,  when  we  had  a 
chance  to  seine  mackerel,  we  did  so. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  are  from  Jersey  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  cod-fishing  establishments  are  there  on  north  coast! — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many.  The  coast  is  lined  with  these  establish- 
ments. 

Q.  These  are  cod  fishing  establishments! — A.  Yes;  some  are  larger 
and  some  smaller  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod-fishing  carried  on  ! — A.  In  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  this  fishery  !^A.  I 
should  say  that  on  the  portion  of  the  coast  I  have  mentioued  there 
would  be  1,000  boats. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  catch  of  puch  a  boat! — A. 
It  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats! — A.  There  are  two  men  per 
boat  They  generally  reckon  three  men  to  each  boat — two  in  the  boat 
and  one  man  on  shore  to  cure  the  fish. 

Q.  And  this  business  of  catching  codfish  is  carried  on  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  prosperous  condition  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  present  moment ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  coast  is  celebrated  for  furnishing  a  supply 
of  bait.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fish  so  procured  is  taken  on 
shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  prosecution  of  the .  mackerel-fisbing  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  bait  for  cod-fishing;  do  you  use  mackerel-bait! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  prosecution  of  the  mackerel-fishing  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  supply  of  mackerel-bait! — A.  It  does, 

Q.  The  Americans  catch  large  quantities  of  mackerel  on  the  shore  ! — 
A.  Yes.  Of  course,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  mackerel  form  the 
only  bait  that  can  be  taken. 

Q.  Yon  are  intimately  acquainted  with  that  question! — A.  Yes; 
especially  on  the  Gasp^  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  the  only  bait  that  can  be  caaght  is  mackerel ;  this  ia 
during  times  when  herring  and  other  bait  fail.  Then  the  fishermen  rely 
on  mackerel  for  bait. 
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Q.  Tben  yon  say  that  there  is  a  season  when  the  cod-fishers  depend 
for  bait  entirely  on  mackerel  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  dnring  that  period  the  large  catch  of  mackerel  taken  by  the 
American  fishermen  affects  the  snpply  of  this  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  detriment  of  the  cod  fishery  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  American  cod- fishing  fleet  in  the 
bay  t — A.  I  have  heard  from  American  captains  who  come  to  the  bay — 
I  have  questioned  them  repeatedly  on  the  subject — that  the  number  of 
the  cod-fishers  was  about  500 — between  400  and  500  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  their  bait  1 — A.  The  generality  of  them 
procure  it  on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  itt — A.  In  nets.  They  take  their  herring  in 
nets. 

Q.  And  what  elset — ^A.  Squid;  they  also  seine  capliu  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  ever  use  mackerel  for  baitt — ^A.  Of  course; 
that  they  take. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  right  to  procure  fresh  bait  on  this  coast 
is  a  necessity  to  insure  the  success  of  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  this  to  be  the  easel — A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  t>e  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  fishery  if  they  had  not 
the  xifrht  to  come  on  our  shores  for  bait. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  that  they  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else  f — A. 
They  require  fresh  bait  to  catch  codfish. 

Q.  Why  must  they  get  their  bait  here  in  these  places  on  our  coast  f — 
A.  Because  they  cannot  procure  it  elsewhere. 

Q.  And  during  all  this  period  and  the  number  of  years  of  which  you 
have  spoken,  have  the  Americans  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  heret — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  catching  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  nets  with  which  they  catch  it  f — A.  The 
bring  them  with  them.  I  have  besides  seen  them  purchasing  nets  from 
merchants  on  our  shore.  When  a  vessel  happens  to  lose  its  nets  out< 
side,  they  come  in  and  buy  nets  from  our  merchants. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  their  bait  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  t — ^A.  They  ran  the  risk  of  capture  to  obtain  it  within 
the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Year  after  year  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  thatt — A.  I  have  seen  them  do  so. 

Q.  They  kept  on  doing  so  notwithstanding  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  bait  inshore t — A.  They  had  to  get  bait 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  Americans  on  the  sub- 
ject!— A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  do  they  themselves  state  about  it  f — A.  That  they  had  no 
alternative,  but  that  they  had  to  procure  bait  or  else  go  without  fish. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  the  usual  fare  of  their  cod-fishing  vessels 
ist — A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  informed  by  themselves,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  from  700  to  800  quintals. 

Q.  That  is  their  average  faref — A.  It  was  so  reckoned  by  them. 

Q.  Is  the  cod-fishing  business  a  certain  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  precarious  business  at  all t — A.  No;  one  year  it  will 
diminish,  but  it  will  not  fail  altogether,  and  the  next  year  the  fish  will 
be  more  abundant.  We  generally  have  alternate  good  years— one  year 
will  be  good  and  the  next  indifferent ;  but  this  fishery  never  fails  alto- 
gether. 
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Q.  And,  generally  speaking,  is  it  a  very  profitable  baainess  T — A.  It 
is  a  profitable  business. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  any  exportation  of  cod  to  the  United  States 
during  your  experience  in  the  cod  fishery  f — ^A.  I  am  aware  that  a  couple 
of  assorted  cargoes  were  sent  there  by  one  of  our  principal  firms  on  the 
coast  of  Oasp^  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty }  but  that  is  all  I  am  aware 
of  that  has  been  dispatched  to  that  market  by  our  merchants.  Aa 
American  firm  was  established  in  Oasp^  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — 
in  6asp6  Basin  and  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  but  they  only  remained  there 
for  three  years ;  and  they  used  to  export  fish,  cod  and  herring,  to  the 
States.    Mr.  Miriam  was  the  principal  in  the  firm. 

Q.  They  did  not  f  nd  it  sucoessftil  f— A.  They  did  not  succeed,  at  all 
events;  they  only  continued  operations  during  three  years. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  ship  fish  in  a  dried  and  hard  state  to 
foreign  markets? — ^A.  We  do. 

Q.  And  where  do  you  ship  the  green  and  large  fish  t — ^A.  To  Qnebeo 
and  Montreal. 

Q.  You  find  this  profitable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  best  market  for  these  fish  f — ^A.  Yes,  for  that  quality  of 
fish.    We  do  so  year  after  year. 

Q.  You  have  continuously  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Americaa 
market! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  find  that  the  places  you  mention  are  the  best  market  for 
your  fish  T — A.  Yes,  for  green  and  pickled  fish.  We  send  the  large 
table  fish  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  These  are  large  and  green  fish  such  as  the  Americans  catch  and 
use? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Oanadiau  vessel  fishing  in  American  wa« 
tersi — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  sending  to  the  States  of  the  two  cargoes  of  which  you 
have  spoken  a  profitable  enterprise? — ^A.  No.  I  have  heard  the  agent 
of  these  firms  say  that  it  did  not  pay,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  did 
not  make  any  further  shipments  to  that  market. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  into  business  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biver 
St.  Lawrence? — A.  In  1856. 

Q.  You  entered  into  business  as  a  dealer  in  fish  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  you  dealt  in  mackerel,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes.  When  fish- 
ing we  used  to  seine  for  mackerel  on  the  coast  when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so. 

Q.  You  had  an  abundance  of  mackerel  on  your  coast? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
were  very  abundant. 

Q.  And  you  could  always  catch  all  you  wanted  with  seines? — A.  No; 
we  could  not — not  as  much  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  But  as  much  as  you  could  fiud  a  market  or  use  for  ? — A.  I  have 
seined  as  much  as  50  barrels  at  one  haul  of  the  seine. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  mackerel  which  you  caught  on  the  north 
coast  ? — A.  We  sent  them  to  Montreal,  which  was  our  market  for  them. 

Q.  in  what  state  did  you  send  them  there? — ^A.  In  the  round  state 
and  salted.  They  were  not  split  up  the  back  after  the  manner  of  the 
Americans.  The  belly  of  the  fish  was  left  open  and  they  were  filled 
with  salt  and  packed  in  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  mackerel  for  bait  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  we  used  them 
for  bait  when  we  had  no  other  bait. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  there  no  other  bait?  You  have  men- 
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tioned  some  six  kinds  suitable  for  cod-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  what  period  do  yon  get  nothing  save  mackerel  for  bait  T-^ 
A.  During  August ;  bait  is  then  scarce.  When  the  mackerel  are  most 
plentiful  it  would  seem  as  if  they  drive  away  all  other  bait 

Q.  At  all  events  other  bait  does  then  disappear! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  when  you  use  your  seine  most  actively  f — ^A. 
Just  so. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  by  doing  so,  you  were  diminishing  the 
amount  of  bait  for  the  taking  of  cod  f — ^A.  No ;  it  did  not  appear  so  to  us. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  itf — A.  The  quantity  which  we  took  with 
the  means  we  had  did  not  seem  to  have  such  an  effect 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  seining  of  mackerel  does  sensibly  diminish 
the  amount  procurable  for  bait  1 — A.  When  seining  is  carried  on  to  ex- 
cess, of  course  it  would  have  such  an  effect 

Q.  Has  it  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  been  carried  on  to  excess  on  the 
north  shore  of  theBiverSt  Lawrence  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  is 
the  case,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  1  have  heard  that  it  has 
been  done. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  had  caused  a 
great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bait  for  cod,  and  that  the  quantity 
caught  was  an  evil  and  an  injury ;  do  you  mean  to  say  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  that  the  amount  of  mackerel  caught  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  diminish  sensibly  the  supply  of  bait  for  codfish  f — ^A.  This  is 
the  case,  of  course. 

Q.  In  one  sense  that  is  true.  Every  mackerel  taken  makes  one  less 
in  the  ocean ;  do  you  think  much  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter  f — A. 
Well,  no ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  mackej'cl  were  not  caught  along  the  north  shore  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  cause  any  particular  inconvenience  with  regard 
to  the  finding  of  bait  1 — ^A.  The  fact  that  we  confined  ourselves  to  one 
cove  or  two  on  each  side  of  us  makes  that  true. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  Seven  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  complaints  from  cod-fishermen  there  that  they 
could  not  get  mackerel  for  bait  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  could  not  be  found  f — ^A.  They  said  that  they  could  not 
get  it 

Q.  There  was  enough  mackerel  everywhere ;  there  was  an  abundance 
of  them  ;  and  you  have  seen  them  extending  for  miles  in  the  water  T— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  be  got  ^  you  say  there  are  plenty  of  mackerel  f — 
A.  res. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  then ;  had  you  not  better  alter  that  state^ 
ment  f — A.  Which  part  of  the  statement  f 

Q.  That  there  was  such  a  diminntion  of  the  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
sensible  injury  to  the  cod  fishery ;  do  you  not  merely  mean  to  say  that 
there  might  be  mackerel  enough  seined  in  certain  localities  as  to  create 
such  a  diminution  for  a  time ;  did  you  mean  anything  more  than  that  f — 
A.  Well,  on  our  coast  of  Gkksp6  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  What  do  yon  mean 
then,  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for  mackerel  as  to  cause  a 
temporary  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bait  obtainable  in  certain  places 
at  certain  times  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  mackerel  enough  on  that  coast  to  catch  all  the  cod 
on  the  coast  f — A.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  more  than  that  there  might  be  such  over-fishing  for 
and  such  an  over-catch  of  mackerel  as  to  cause  a  diminution  of  the 
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mackerel  bait,whioh  can  be  obtained  at  certain  places  in  certain  times  f^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say  T — A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  dams  to  the  Americans  f — A  No. 

Q.  Have  your  people  ever  done  so  t*-A.  I  have  heard  of  our  people 
selling  them  clams. 

Q.  When  did  you  change  your  residence  from  the  north  to  the  soath 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  f — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  Since  1873  have  you  had  any  personal  knowledge,  from  personal 
observation,  of  the  state  of  the  fishery  on  the  north  coast  t — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  on  the  south  shore,  in  Gaspe,  or  in  that 
neighborhood,  have  you  found  the  people  there  engaged  in  catching 
cod  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  mackerel  t — A  They  do  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  But  not  to  a  great  extent  t — A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  counted  eighty  American  vessels  in 
one  day  alone,  in  what  year  did  you  do  so  t — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  the  subject  of  counting  eighty  f — A  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  said  that 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  count  as  many  f — A..  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  thatt — A.  It  was  during  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty,  and  during  the  time  when  the  cruisers  were  out.  That  was  the 
time  when  the  Americans  were  most  numerous  on  our  coast. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  left  the  north  side  of  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence f — A.  Yes ;  and  also  before  I  left  the  south  for  the  north  shoi^e, 
during  the  Beciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  You  left  there  in  1853 1— A.  It  was  in  1856.  I  then  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Then  jour  counting  was  done  before  you  went  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  while  on  the  north  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  south  shore  in  1875  and  1876 1— A.  I  was  there 
in  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Fisheries  it  is  stated,  on  page 
164,  that— 

From  all  acooants  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  in  Gasp^ 
Bay  abont  the  end  of  Jnly  ana  the  beginning  of  Angast ;  bat  owing  to  the  great  heati 
they  would  not  bite.  Very  few  were  canght,  and  the  fish  soon  disappeared.  Some 
fishermen  claim  that  the  steamers  passing  along  the  Gasp^  Bay  shores  frighten  th« 
mackerel. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  mackerel  are  so  frightened  f — A.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  it,  have  you  nott — A.  Yes;  though  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  think  that  something  else  besides  the  steamers  frightens 
away  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  why  so  few  were  caught  that  year 
was  that  they  would  not  bite,  or  was  it  because  there  were  not  enough 
of  them  t^A.  Well,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  not  bite.  That  is 
the  case  with  codfish,  you  know.  Very  often  they  are  plentiful  on  the 
fishing  grounds  in  shoal  water.  I  have  seen  them  as  thick  as  two  feet 
in  depth  on  the  bottom,  and  on  trying  to  catch  them  with  the  hook  and 
line  they  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  hot  it  was  down  there  t— A  They  would  not 
touch  the  bait  at  all,  though  they  were  as  plentiful  as  they  could  be 
One  could  not  even  see  the  bottom  in  two  fathoms  of  water  for  them. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  was  the  heat  which  prevented  them  from  biting  f— 
A.  I  coald  not  9&y.  There  are  certain  hoars  in  the  day  when  they  will 
bite,  and  certain  hoars  when  they  will  not  bite ;  and  one  thing  they  did 
was,  the  moment  they  saw  the  bait  coming  down  to  them,  they  woald 
actaally  smell  it,  and  taming  roand  jost  give  it  a  clip  with  their  tail, 
and  then  go  down  and  eat  the  bait  after  it  was  o£F  the  hook.  I  have 
seen  that  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  woald  never  have  believed  sach  a 
thing  to  be  possible  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it }  thoagh  a  few  hoars  after- 
wards they  woald  bite  ravenonsly. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  time  or  hoar  when  they  took  their  bitef — ^A.  I 
suppose  not  It  was  either  before  or  after  dinner,  I  saspect.  When  the 
codflsh  strike  on  the  shore,  it  is  just  like  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  water; 
yoa  see  nothing  bat  the  tails  of  the  fish  above  the  water.  Sach  was  the 
case  in  Sheldrake  Bay.  They  come  there  playing  with  the  lantz,  and 
the  water,  as  it  were,  resembles  a  pot  when  boiling. 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  Anticosti  sell  fish  in  the  American  market,  or 
have  they  done  so  T — A.  They  are  generally  dealers  of  the  merchants  on 
the  coast  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  They  sell  to  the  merchants  there  f — A.  Yes,  and  ship  to  Qaebec. 

Q.  There  is  not  capital  or  enterprise  enongh  among  the  mercantile 
honses  on  Anticosti  to  nndertake  the  foreign  trade T — A.  There  is;  the 
merchants  of  the  Gasp^  coast  have  establishments  there  all  along  the 
north  shore. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  they  mostly  prosecnteT — A.  The  cod-fishery. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them  t — A.  Dry  them  and  ship  them  to 
Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portngal. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  as  yonr  hoases  dot — A.  These  are  oar  hooses 
who  have  these  establishments  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti ;  a  nnmber 
of  schooners  from  Gasp6  also  fish  for  Gaspi$  firms  there,  fishing  daring 
the  summer  and  bringing  their  fish  over  to  Gasp^  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  yonr  people  catch  halibat  on  the  Aatioosti  coast  1— A  They 
do  not  especially  fish  there  for  halibat. 

Q.  They  only  do  so  accidentally  t— A.  Yes,  at  present,  because  they 
are  now  very  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  mackerel  fishing  was  on  the  shores  of  Anti- 
costi daring  the  seasons  of  1875  and  '76 1 — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  no  mackerel  were  seen  netur  that 
coast  during  the  season  of  1875  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  In  order  to  send  your  fish  to  foreign  markets — European  and 
South  American — you  thoroughly  dry  them  and  you  send  them  to  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  is  possible  f — ^A.  We  send  them 
to  the  latter  places  in  the  salt  and  pickled  state. 

Q.  And  not  dried  f — A.  We  do  send  them  dried ;  we  dry  the  large 
table  fish  and  send  them  to  Montreal. 

Q.  But  not  so  hardly  dried  as  (pv  tropical  voyages? — A  No.  We 
generally  ship  these  large  fish  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  the  fall. 

Q.  They  are  not  shipped  there  to  be  sent  to  foreign  markets  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  for  home  consumption  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  these  markets  are  sufficient  for  the  amount  which 
you  catch  and  prepare,  in  addition  to  what  you  send  to  West  Indies  and 
Europe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  f — ^Y.  Yes.  Those  fish  go  throaghout  the  Dominion  to 
the  westward 

Q.  So  you  have  no  occasion  at  present,  you  think,  to  find  a  farther 
market  for  the  same  kind  of  fish  f — A.  If  we  could  find  a  better  market 
of  course  we  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  But  yon  think  that  these  places  furnish  at  present  market  enough 
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for  the  amonnt  of  fish  that  yoa  now  catoh ;  yoa  said  yoa  sent  all  the 
fish  yon  care  in  the  way  yon  mentioned  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  t — A. 
We  send  only  a  certain  portion  of  onr  fish  to  Montreal.  Quebec  and 
Montreal  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  sufficient  marlcet  for  the  whole  of 
our  catch.  The  fish  we  send  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  fish  which  we 
cannot  send  anywhere  else;  for  this  reason,  that  these  are  fish  canght 
late  in  the  &1I,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  cured  properly  for 
foreign  markets. 

Q.  When  do  yon  cure  your  codfish  for  the  European,  West  Indian, 
and  southern  markets  f — A.  We  so  cure  tliem  until  the  latter  end  of 
September.  Fish  caught  until  then  can  be  cured  for  the  foreign  markets, 
but  after  that  they  cannot*  There  is  not  afterwards  sufficient  time  for 
curing  for  such  shipping  purposes. 

Q.  For  the  fish  caught  afterwards  you  wish  to  find  a  market  nearer 
home  f — ^A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  two  merchants  sent  cargoes  of  that  sort  of  fish  to  the 
United  States  f-*A.  The  fish  they  sent,  1  think,  were  chiefly  herring. 

Q.  Did  they  try  cod  ? — A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  experiment  made  with  regard  to  sending  cod 
into  the  American  market  from  your  shores! — A.  I  know  positively 
that  Mr.  Miriam,  of  the  American  firm,  sent  codfish  there. 

Q.  But  I  mean  by  yourselves  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our 
folks  did  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Miriam  was  on  the  coast  for  three  years  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  he  not  dealing  in  the  American  market  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  among  the  people  of  Gasp6,  and  of 
that  neighborhood,  that  he  was  sending  ^Mlfish  into  the  American  mar- 
ket f — -A.  It  was. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  any  well-informed  merchant  there  being  un- 
aware of  it  f— A.  They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fifcct 

Q.  And  they  knew  that  these  fish  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
you  prepare  them  for  Quebec  and  Montreal  t — A.  Just  so. 
By  Hon*  Mr.  Kellogg: 

Q.  There  was  another  company  in  Bonaventure,  was  there  not  T — ^A. 
That  is  the  same  company. 

Q.  Did  they  cure  the  fish  for  the  Americans  as  they  did  for  the  south- 
ern market  f — A.  They  cured  them  for  the  Americau  as  we  cure  them 
for  the  Montreal  market.    They  generally  bought  their  fish  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 
By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  fish- 
ery in  the  Labrador  regions  is  carried  on  down  to  Blanc  Sablon  f — A.  I 
believe  so ;  I  have  carried  on  the  fishery  there  myself. 

Q.  In  the  same  way,  substantially,  as  has  been  described  f — A.  Yes ; 
it  is  our  fishermen  from  Oasp6  who  go  down  there. 

Q.  And  your  dealers  and  your  merchants  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
mentioned  ! — A.  Yes.  They  have  establishments  and  keep  a  number  of 
boats  there,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Oasp6  and  on  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  On  page  83  of  the  fisheries  report  for  1876  appears  the  following 
statement : 

The  fean  entertained  during  the  fall  of  1875  regarding  the  probable  trials  to  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population  of  the  north  coast  woald  be  exposed,  especially  that 
of  roint  des  Monte  and  Mingan,  on  acconnt  of  the  total  failure  of  the  fishery  during 
the  season  of  1^5,  were  unfortunately  but  too  well  realized,  and  no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  these  poor  fishermen  had  to  bear  from  the 
month  of  Noyember  to  the  15th  of  July  last. 

This  was  in  1875 1— A..  I  suppose  so.  Dg.zed by L^OOgle 
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Q.  Is  that  oorreot  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  rather  exagf^erated.  If  that  had 
been  the  case  I  think  that  I  should  have  heard  something  alK)at  it 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  anything  about  itf — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  there  being  great  want  and  suffering  and  hard- 
ship experienced  as  described? — A.  No.  He  speaks  of  Miugan,  but 
that,  you  see,  is  not  a  fishing  station  at  all.  This  misery  and  suffering 
must  have  taken  place  among  the  Indians  at  Mingan,  because  Mingaa 
18  a  station  of  the  honorable  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  Point  des  Monts  f — A.  Point  des  Monts  is  not  a  fish- 
ing station  at  all.    This  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 

Q.  Was  there  no  suffering  on  the  north  coast  in  1875  and  18761 — A.  1 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  heard  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  report  oontinnes : 

It  was  really  a  painfal  sight  to  behold  these  meD,  women,  and  children,  wHh  ghastly 
faces  and  emaciated  bodies. 

Witness.  I  think  that  Commandant  Lavoie  exaggerates  there. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  report  further  states : 

This  poor  population  receWed  no  assistance  from  the  proTincial  gOTemmeit,  and,  as  I 
utated  in  my  last  report,  there  was  no  locality  which  deserved  it  more.  Several  fami* 
lies  from  Moisie,  Ste.  Margnerite,  and  Seven  Islands  never  saw  as  much  as  a  thimblefnl 
of  flour  for  sex  en  weeks,  and  were  compelled  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  boiled  clams, 
painfully  torn  from  the  ice. 

WiTNifiSS.  That  was  either  in  the  winter  or  spring. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  report  states  it  was  from  November  to  July.    It  fur* 
tber  says : 

These  families  had  therefore  reached  the  last  degree  of  exhaustion  when  the  irst 
•ohooner  arrived  with  provisions. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  vessel  that  arrived  with  provisions? — A.  That 
wonld  refer  to  a  schooner  from  Quebec. 

Q.  Did  she  come  f^om  there  f — A.  That  was  likely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  the  case  f — A.  I  suppose  it  was.  The 
first  vessels  that  reach  that  coast  in  the  spring  are  from  Quebec 

Mr.  Dana.  The  report  continues : 

At  this  supreme  moment,  when  despair,  increased  by  hunger,  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  hold  of  parents  who  could  no  longer  procure  their  own  food  and  that  for 
tbeir  children,  there  were  found  inhuman  merehants  who  were  still  cruel  enough  ta 
•peculate  upon  this  distress  and  suffering.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  sell,  by  the  weight 
of  gold,  the  mouthful  of  bread  to  these  poor  people  who  claimed  assistance  in  their 
Iiressing  need.  One  of  these  merchants  sold  barley  flour  f8  a  barrel ;  another  was  not 
ashamed  to  inve  $3  for  the  skin  of  a  silver  fox  worth  fifty.  During  the  nM>nth  of  July 
the  position  of  that  population  had  not  improved,  owing  to  the  total  failure  of  the 
ood-nshery. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  that  there  was  then  a  total  fitilnre  of  the  eod- 
fishery  f — A.  No;  I  do  not  snppose  that  those  people  were  fishermen  at 
all.  The  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  people  who  had  been  m  the 
employ  of  the  Moisie  Iron  Company.  This  company  failed,  I  believe, 
in  lb75,  and  those  people  had  evidently  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  They  are  all  at  the  service  of  some  large  merchants  f ^A.  But  this 
was  an  iron  company  and  not  a  fishing  concern  at  all.  I  think  they 
fiftiled  in  1875. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  report  farther  states: 

And  when  I  visited  Seven  Islands  and  Ste.  Margnerite,  there  were  neither  flonr, 
meat,  fish,  nor  credit  with  merchants.  I  found  these  poor  people  in  such  a  state  of 
destitution,  that  I  took  npon  myself  to  assist  about  a  dozen  of  them  out  of  oar  own 
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stock  of  proTisions.  As  most  of  these  families  h«led  firom  ICaffdalen  laUuidB,  I  advised 
them  to  retarn  amoDgst  tbeir  people.  I  promised,  on  leaving  them,  to  engage  their 
friends  to  send  a  vessel  to  fetch  them  back,  which  I  easily  succeeded  in  doing ;  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  most  of  the  colonv  which  migrated  to  Seven  Islands  had  re- 
tnmed  to  Magdalen  Islands,  where  it  will  be  a  standing  lesson  against  any  fotore 
attempt  at  emigration.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the  north  coast,  such  as  those  of 
Minganaod  Bonne  Esperance,  the  few  barrels  of  flonr  which  were  distributed  by  the 
provincial  government  prevented  such  distress  as  that  which  was  noticed  at  Seven 
Islands  and  Ste.  Marguerite ;  still  the  arrival  of  the  first  traders  was  anzioosly  looked 
for.  The  failure  of  the  fishery  during  the  first  months  was  not  very  encouraging,  but 
things  fortunately  improved  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  fishing  gave  very  satis- 
factory results. 

Witness.  The  cod-fishery  never  fails. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  sach  a  failure  is  at  any  time  likely  f — ^A.  No,  it  is 
not  as  long  as  there  is  bait  with  which  to  catch  the  cod.  It  is  a  fish  that 
reprodaces  immensely — ^immensely. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  real  danger  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  new  method  for  catching  cod  t — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
these  new  methods.    To  which  do  yon  refer  t 

Q.  I  allude  to  some  other  way  of  catching  them  than  with  the  hook. 
Do  they  fish  for  cod  with  seines  t — ^A.  They  do  on  the  north  shore  when 
the  fish  come  in  shore  plentifully. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  seining  and  all  the  trawling  which  you  and  the 
AmericHns  have  done,  do  you  think  that  this  threatens  any  real  peril 
to  the  cod-fishery  of  the  North  American  Ocean  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  real  peril  is  to  be  apprehended.  Of  course  the  number  of  fish- 
ermen increases  every  year,  and  the  fish  require  to  increase  as  well, 
because  the  population  on  the  fishing  coasts  is  increasing ;  and  then 
from  year  to  year  of  course  the  nural^r  of  boats  increases,  while  on  our 
Oasp6  shore  the  fishing  is  beyond  question  the  backbone  of  the  country; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  mainly  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  because  agriculture  is  not  very  much  developed  there,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  and  this  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  country,  though  it  is 
not,  rightly  speaking,  an  agricultural  country.  The  winter  is  too  long 
and  the  summer  too  short  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  destitution  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port read  arose  from  the  failure  of  iron  works  f — A.  Yes,  I  can  prove 
that,  because  this  took  place  at  Moisie  at  the  same  time.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  that  the  report  in  question  is  exaggerated.  This  is  my 
candid  opinion. 

Q.  If  T  understood  Mr.  Dana's  question  it  related  to  destitution  among 
fishermen  t — A.  I  understood  it  so. 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Dana  continued  to  read  from  the  report  you  sug- 
gested that  this  destitation  was  among  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company  you  mentioned  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Moisie  Iron  Oompany  an  English  company  f — A  No,  it 
was  a  Oauadian  company.  Molson,  of  Montreal,  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  it. 

Q.  Did  this  company  fail  owing  the  men  large  amounts  t — A.  That  is 
a  question  which  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  f — A.  I  heard  that  the  company  failed, 
and  that  in  consequence  a  great  deal  of  misery  was  entailed,  beoaase 
the  employes  numbered  some  500  or  600  men. 

Q.  But  the  cod-fishery  never  fails  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  never  has  failed  t — A.  The  last  sentence  of  the  report  read 
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will  convinoe  yoa  of  that,  when  be  says  that  at  a  certain  time  the  fish- 
ing had  improved,  and  that  thin^  were  or  wonld  be  all  right  again. 
Mr.  Weathebbe.  The  report  continnes : 

There  ma^  be  a  falling  off  in  certain  kinds  of  fishings,  but  those  upon  which  the  fish- 
ermen of  this  division  mostly  depend,  snch  as  cod  ana  salmon  fishingi  were  yery  satis- 
factory, as  well  with  regard  to  the  yield  as  to  the  yalne. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  was  daring  the  season  of  1876 — that  is,  the  next 
year. 
Mr.  Wbathebbe.  At  the  ontset  this  remark  is  made : 

On  acoonnt  of  the  total  failure  of  the  fishery  daring  the  season  of  1875. 

Witness.  That  never  took  place  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  as  parts  where  Bach  total  failure  occurred,  special  reference 
is  made  to  Point  des  Monts  and  Mingan  t — A.  They  are  not  fishing- 
stations. 

Q.  Mingan  is  an  Indian  settlement  t — A.  Yes,  the  only  residents  of 
the  place  are  Indians  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  writes  this  report  had  not  much 
experience  in  this  business  t — A.  That  report  must  contain  a  great  deal 
of  exaggeration.  I  am  not  aware  of  there  ever  having  been  such  dis- 
tress as  is  there  mentioned.  If  this  had  ever  occurred,  I  would  cer* 
tainly  have  beard  something  about  it. 

No.  41. 

Louis  Eot,  of  Cape  Ohatte,  6asp4,  fish  merchant,  formerly  fisher- 
man, called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  Sixty -nine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  t — A.  Yes.  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  When  you  were  young  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  afterwards  t — A.  I  traded  with  the  fishermen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  trade!    Did  you  trade  in  fish  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  you  acquainted 
with  t — ^A.  From  Cape  Ohatte  to  Cape  Gasp^. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  points  t — ^A.  About  140  miles. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  south  coast  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  north  coast  t — A.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  north  coast,  but  am  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  with  the 
south  coast. 

Q.  What  extent  of  coast  on  the  north  side  do  you  know  f — A.  About 
160  miles. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  length  of  three  hundred  miles  of  the  river  coast 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Americans  have  been  fishing  on 
that  part  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  t — A.  O,  yes.  They  have  fished 
near  my  place  very  often. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  fish  on  that  part  of  the  river  t^A.  About 
1854. 

Q.  The  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  then  yon  had  never  seen  much  of  themf — A.  O,  yes.  I 
saw  many  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  But  they  came  in  large  numbers  after  that  datet — A.  Yes;  they 
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oame  in  large  numbers  for  aboat  six  or  seven  years.  Bat  after  that 
they  came  in  less  numbers. 

Q.  You  mean  during  the  last  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  were  frequenting  that  part  of  the  river,  how  many 
sails  have  you  any  knowledge  of  as  visiting  the  coast  t^A.  From  Gape 
Oasp^  to  Gape  Ghatte  f 

Q.  Yes,  and  on  the  north  shore  also. — A.  About  250  or  300  sails* 

Q.  Schooners  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  tonnage  t — A.  About  70  or  80  tons. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  t — A.  Yes.  There  would  be  some  50  tons  and 
some  120. 

Q.  You  say  that  many  visited  during  one  season  t — A.  From  spring 
to  fallt    O,  yes. 

Q.  After  the  Treaty  of  Beciprocity  f — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  You  mean  not  so  much  after  the  treaty  was  terminated  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  during  its  existence  t — A.  Well,  about  the  number  I  have 
stated. 

Q.  Were  they  fishing  for  fish  to  trade  with  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  was  it  t— A.  God. 

Q.  Where  was  that  cod  caught  f — A.  Do  you  mean  what  distance  from 
the  shore  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Within  three  miles. 

Q.  Well,  out  of  those  300  miles  you  have  spoken  of  where  could  cod 
be  fished  for  out  off  the  coast  1 — A.  Well,  for  about  15  or  20  miles  of  the 
north  shore.  On  the  south  shore  there  are  none  at  all  outside.  You 
can't  catch  them  off  beyond  three  miles  of  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  those  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  t — A.  From  Mingan. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  catch  that  one  of  those  schooners 
would  take,  neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest  t  Take  an  average. — 
A.  About  between  500  and  600  barrels,  each  vessel. 

Q.  For  the  whole  season  f-^A.  Yes ;  because  some  of  them  made  two 
trips  and  some  three. 

Q.  Well,  then  they  would  not  take  500  or  600  barrels  each  trip  f — A. 
No.  no ;  I  mean  for  the  whole  season. 

Q.  Is  the  cod  as  abundant  now  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  t 
Do  you  get  as  much  t — A.  O,  yes,  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  you  use  to  take  cod  t — A.  Well,  we  use  cap- 
lin,  herring,  and  sometimes  mackerel — launce. 

Q.  ISquid!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bait  taken  t — A.  Very  close  to  the  shore — within  a 
mile. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  required  to  fish  for  cod  t— A.  The  kind  I  have 
said. 

Q.  But  can  yon  use  salt  baitt — A.  O,  sometimes  we  use  it,  but  we 
don^t  do  much  with  it    It  is  a  very  poor  bait. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  mackerel,  is  that  the  fish  for  which  the  Americans 
were  fishing  on  that  part  of  the  river  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mackerel  taken  generally  t — A.  It  is  within  three 
miles,  because  always  tbe  fat  mackerel  is  inside  of  a  mile — close  by. 

Q.  Well,  from  tbe  knowledge  you  have  of  the  locality,  do  you  think 
you  would  see  many  American  schooners  if  they  were  prevented  firom 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  them  T — A.  They  cannot  do  it.  They 
would  not  come,  because  they  would  not  catch  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
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Q.  Are  many  of  your  people  denoted  to  fishing  f — A.  Yes  j  every  one 
fishes.    They  mast. 

Q.  Is  it  only  for  their  own  use,  or  to  trade  with  f — A.  To  trade  as 
well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  the  Canadians 
in  that  part  of  the  river  t — A.  O,  yes^  I  have  a  memorandum  here.  I 
calculate  that  the  catch  of  codfish  from  Cape  Chatte  to  Cape  Oasp^ , 
along  the  coast,  is  about  220,000  quintals  of  dry  fish,  valued  at  $4.50  a 
quintal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  of  that  is  esported  to  the  United  States  t — 
A.  Kot  at  all ;  not  an}'. 

Q.  As  to  mackerel,  you  can't  say  f — A.  No.  Do  you  not  want  to  know 
what  quantity  is  sent  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  f 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  given  f — A.  No ; 
that  forms  a  part.  The  quantity  of  green  fish  that  we  send  is  about 
26,000  barrels  a  year,  and  the  quantity  of  large  green  fish  in  draft  is 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  quintals.  The  large  table-fish,  dried 
fish,  amounts  to  about  9,000  quintals. 

Q.  Well,  alto[{ether,  it  makes,  you  say,  a  quantity  of . — A.  I  have 

not  reckoned. 

Q.  But  then  this  is  exclusive  of  the  quantity  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries ! — A.  Yes ;  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Canadian  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  sure  none  go  there. 

No.  42. 

Monday,  August  27, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

John  F.  Taylor,  of  Isaacs  Harbor,  in  the  county  of  Guysborough, 
N.  S.,  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  has  been  your  occupation  f — Answer.  A  fisherman 
for  the  last  forty  years  nearly,  with  the  exception  of  4  or  5  years,  latterly, 
that  I  have  been  deputy  gold  commissioner. 

Q.  During  these  40  years  you  have  fished  in  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  own  t— A.  Yes ;  I  was  part  owner. 

Q.  Where,  during  the  time  you  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  did  you 
chiefly  fish  f — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  principally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  did  you  prosecute  f — A.  At  some  seasons 
the  mackerel  and  at  others  the  cod  fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  same  year,  that  you  prosecuted  these  different 
kinds  of  fishing  f — A.  Yes;  in  the  same  year.  Generally  in  the  spring 
voyage  I  would  go  for  codfish. 

Q.  Where  would  you  go  on  your  cod  fishing  voyage  t  What  part  of 
the  Gulf? — A.  I  would  fish  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on 
Bradley  and  Oliphant  Banks,  and  as  far  down  as  Gasp6  and  Bonaven- 
tare. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  inshore  for  codfish! — A.  No;  I  fished  at  a  distance, 
10  or  15  miles. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  chiefly! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Off  Bonaventure  there  were 
fish  in  about  45  fathoms  of  water  always.  There  were  no  special  banks 
there.  It  was  a  fishing  ground  in  45  fathoms  of  water.  Besides  that  I 
have  always  fished  on  some  of  the  Banks.  j 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  woald  yoa  get  throagh  your  spring 
voyage  t — A.  In  June.    About  the  last  of  Jane  we  would  get  throagh. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  commence  mackerel  fishing,  would  you  Y— A. 
Yep, 

Q.  Where  did  you  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishing  t — A.  On  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Bay  Ghalenrs,  abOQt 
Point  Miscou,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton,  from  Gheticamp  to 
Port  Hood. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  generally  take  your  mackerel 
catch  f — A.  From  two  miles  to  as  near  as  we  could  go  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  scarcely  ever  caught  mackerel  outside 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  The  catch,  you  say,  in  fact  was  from  two  miles  to  within  as  close 
as  you  could  get  to  the  ^hore  t — A.  Tes ;  as  close  as  we  could  get  with- 
out grounding  the  vessel. 

Q.  Was  that  your  experience  during  all  your  voyages  for  mackerel, 
year  after  year  t — A.  With  the  exception  of  one  year  that  was  my  ex- 
perience. 

Q.  What  year  was  the  exceptional  onef — A.  I  could  not  point  out 
exactly  the  date.  I  think  it  was  either  1850  or  1851.  The  mackerel 
that  year  were  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  that  is, 
the  principal  part  of  what  was  taken,  except  it  was  very  late  in  the  fall. 

Q.  In  which  direction  from  Seven  Isles,  east  and  west  f — A.  Yes ;  from 
Seven  Isles  both  east  and  west,  between  9  and  10  miles  off. 

Q.  Was  this  your  own  catch  T — A.  Yes ;  and  of  the  fleet  that  was  with 
me  principally. 

Q.  How  many  were  with  youf — A.  About  150  or  200  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels  f — A.  Not  all.  There  was  about  five  or  six  Nora 
Scotia  vessels,  I  think. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  Americans  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  year  was  an  exceptional  one  along  this  sliore; 
you  did  not  take  these  close  inshore? — A.  No;  we  fished  them  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  the  land  on  that  shore. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  within  10  miles  and  beyond  3  miles? — A.  Yes;  it 
was  more  than  three  iniles  out,  perhaps  9  or  10  miles.  That  was  what 
we  used  to  judge  ourselves. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  trip  f  Was  it  the  whole  season  f^A. 
No ;  about  three  weeks,  the  mackerel  lasted  there  that  season. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  go  ? — A.  The  next  catch  was  on  the  north  side 
of  Cape  Breton,  late  in  the  season — late  in  October.  About  the  18th  of 
October  they  struck  in  there. 

Q.  Did  they  go  inshore  ! — A.  Glose  in.  The  closer  you  could  get  the 
better. 

Q.  They  came  close  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  did  you  catch  that  time  you  went  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  9 — A.  I  think  we  had  IM  barrels. 

Q.  You  managed  to  get  that  in  three  weeks  t — A.  Yes ;  there  were 
nine  hands. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  Inshore  !— A. 
About  100  barrels ;  just  100  barrels. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  that  all  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  you 
never  succeeded  in  getting  them  outside  with  the  single  exoeptiou  of 
these  years,  1850  and  1851 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  after  40  years'  fishing  f — A.  Yes ;  from 
1840  to  1854  that  is  my  experience.    Since  that  I  have  been  in  the  bay 
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several  times,  not  mackerel  fishing  but  cod  fishing.  We  always  have  to 
go  inshore  for  bait,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Now,  in  aU  your  experienee,  from  what  you  have  heard  or  Arom 
your  own  personal  experience,  did  yon  ever  know  of  mackerel  being 
taken  otherwise  than  inshore,  except  in  those  seasons  yon  have  spoken 
oft — A.  No;  I  never  knew  voyages  made  offshore,  except  that  one 
season. 

Q.  Daring  that  season  that  yon  say  yon  got  them  ofEshore,  do  yon 
know  of  yonr  own  knowledge  whether  there  was  any  caaght  inshore  at 
the  same  time  that  yon  were  catching  offishore  f — A.  There  was  not. 
They  were  scarce.  There  was  a  few  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  Fox  Biver  one  or  two  days,  bat  it  was  very  few. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  struck  inshore! — ^A*  Yes;  they 
strnck  inshore  on  the  north  side  of  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Such  another  year  as  that  yon  never  knew  before  or  since  t — A. 
No ;  not  that  a  vessel  made  a  trip  entirely  offshore — a  full  trip — I  never 
knew  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  would  it  be  possible,  from  your  experience  of 
mackerel  fishing,  for  it  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  either  by  Oauadians 
or  Americans,  unless  they  bad  the  right  to  fish  inshore? — A.  No;  they 
coald  not  carry  it  on  successfully.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  at  all, 
that  is  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  cod  fishing,  is  it  possible  that  that  fish- 
ery could  be  carried  on  in  the  gulf  at  all,  unless  access  were  had  to  tlie 
shore  for  fresh  bait  t — A.  In  the  gulf  f  It  might  perhaps  be  carried  on 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  You  can  get  bait  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
In  nets.  You  can  get  bait  enough  very  often  to  line-fish,  but  not  for 
trawling,  without  access  to  the  shores. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  in  nets  T — A.  They  sink  them  alongside  the 
vessel.  You  will  sometimes  get  pretty  good  hauls ;  sometimes  you  will 
be  a  week  without  getting  any. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  any  man  in  his  senses  would  send 
a  vessel  out  cod  fishing  upon  the  chance  of  getting  bait  out  in  the  gulf 
If  he  might  have  to  wait  for  a  week  ! — A.  No ;  I  think  the  fishery  is 
not  carried  on  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  fact,  where  do  the  Americnn  fishermen  get  bait  for  cod 
fishing  in  the  gulf? — A.  They  will  run  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  Sometimes  as  close  as  they  can  get. 
Perhaps  closer  than  they  can  with  the  vessel.  They  will  go  in  boats  to 
get  it. 

Q.  Is  all  the  bait,  as  a  rule,  taken  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  t^ A. 
Principally  all. 

Q.  Now,  without  that  privilege  could  the  Americans  successfully 
prosecute  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  t — A.  Not  successfully,  sir.  No }  they 
could  not  Formerly  it  was  done  when  they  hand-lined  all  their  fish. 
When  they  caught  them  by  hand-lines  it  used  to  be  done.  They  used 
to  get  their  bait  alongside,  but  when  they  fish  in  trawls  they  can't  do  it 
at  all.  They  can't  get  bait  tor  trawls  on  the  Banks,  on  any  of  the  Banks 
in  the  gulf. 

Q.  When  they  fished  with  hand-lines  didn't  they  come  inshore? — ^A. 
Sometimes  they  came  inshore  and  sometimes  they  sunk  nets.  The  nets 
generally  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  shore  ? — A.  On  the  Banks  where  they 
were  riding. 

Q.  Formerly  they  coald  do  that  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  risky  business? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  an  uncertain  busines  ? — A.  Yes.  You  might  stay  a  week 
and  get  none. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  whether  any  person  would  prosecute  that 
fishery  if  that  precarious  means  were  the  only  means  of  getting  baitt — 
A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  unless  they  came  close  inshore  for  bait,  they  can  only 
get  a  precarious  supply  on  the  Banks  by  sinking  nets,  and  might  have 
to  wait  a  week  without  gettingbait,  if  they  did  get  it  at  all.  Is  that  sol — 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  in  fact  to  a  prudent  man  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  cod  fishing  in  the  gulf  that  be  must  have  access 
inshore  for  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  the  privilege,  as  you 
are  aware,  of  transshipping  their  cargo,  landing  where  they  like,  and 
sending  them  to  markets,  and  going  back  to  fish  again.  Is  that,  in  your 
judgment,  a  privilege  or  not  t — A.  It  is  a  privilege.  I  think,  certainly, 
it  is  a  privilege. 

Q.  A  man  can  make  two  trips,  two  voyages,  where  he  otherwise  could 
make  only  one  f — A.  By  landing  and  transshipping  he  can  land  in  24 
hours.  He  can  come  in  and  land  his  cargo  and  be  ready  to  go  on  the 
fishing-ground  again. 

Q.  It  is  a  valuable  privilege,  you  think? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  it  not  enable  a  vessel  to  go  back  at  once  in  the  height  of  the 
fishing  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time,  if  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  home  port,  would  they 
probably  lose,  if  they  had  not  this  privilege  t — A.  It  takes  about  a  fort- 
night to  go  to  any  of  their  ports  pretty  much.  They  can't  be  there  and 
back  again  in  less  than  that. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  lost,  and  they  save  it  by  transshipping,  do  they 
notf — A.  They  need  be  away  only  two  or  three  days  by  transshipping. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  saving  of  ten  days  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  one  trip  in  the  sea- 
son t — A.  I  think  so,  and  more  too. 

Q.  That  much  at  any  rate,  and  more  too,  you  say? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  two  trips  f — A.  No  ;  perhaps  not. 

Q.  But  some  years,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  two  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  certainly 
makes  a  difference  of  a  trip. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
gulf,  about  what  number  of  American  vessels  were  there  at  the  same 
time,  year  by  year,  in  the  gulf,  putting  a  low  average  t — A.  I  think  400, 
or  perhaps  450. 

Q.  Then  at  a  low  average  you  put  down  450  f — A.  During  the  years 
from  1840  to  1854  I  put  it  at  that. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  is  a  low  average  t— A.  I  think  so.  There  were 
some  years — one  year— 1,000  sail,  some  years  700,  some  years  800. 

Q.  Those  are  all  mackerel  fishers f — A.  Yes;  the  mackerel  fleet  alone. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  cod-fishers  at  the  same  time  t — A.  Per- 
haps 100  sail  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  That  you  think  a  low  average  for  the  cod-fishing  fleet  f — A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  the  cod-fishing  fleet  around  Oasp4, 
Miscou,  and  along  the  North  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  during 
that  time  t — A.  I  used  to  see  them  when  we  would  be  over  there.    D 
on  Bradley  and  Oliphant  and  Bonaventure  grounds,  that  was  the  range, 
and  along  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Q.  And  from  your  knowledge  you  fix  the  average  at  100  f — A.  I  think 
that  was  about  the  average.  While  the  large  fleets  of  mackerel-catchers 
were  in,  the  average  of  cod-fisherjs  would  be  about  100,  but  the  cod-fishers 
increased  afterward. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel,  by  the  season, 
during  your  time,  whether  she  made  two  or  three  trips  t — A.  The 
average  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  for  the  whole  season ;  some  would  be  more  and  some  less, 
but  strike  an  average! — A.  600  barrels,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  aver- 
age. 

Q.  That  is  a  low  average,  perhaps  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  within  the  mark,  putting  that 
as  an  average  f — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  average  number  of  vessels  at  the  low  figure  of 
450,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  may  not  be  more,  but  that  you  want  to  be 
within  the  mark ;  is  that  so? — A.  450  is  a  very  low  average,  I  should 
think.  A  vessel  making  two  trips,  you  see,  would  have  300  barrels  each 
trip.  300  barrels  each  trip  would  not  be  considered  a  heavy  trip  at  all ; 
but  when  they  made  three  trips,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  each  trip.    They  would  go  quicker. 

Q.  Does  any  of  them  ever  make  less  than  two  trips  f — A.  No ;  they 
all  calculated  to  make  two  trips. 

Q.  And  some  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kow  put  it  at  two  trips,  would  not  300  barrels  be  rather  a  small 
catch  ? — A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  an  average.  A  good  many  used  to 
miss  the  fish,  you  know.  With  a  large  fleet,  of  500  or  600  sail,  I  would 
not  say  the  average  was  more  than  I  have  named. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  that  it  is  a  low  average  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  fleet  averaged  500  or  600  sail,  as  it  sometimes  did  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  entirely  within  the  mark  as  to  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  of. barrels  caught,  both? — A.  Yes;  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  fleet  at  that  time.  I  bad  a  brother  myself  In  a  vessel  out 
of  Gloucester,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  Glouces- 
ter vessels  myself. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  cod-fishing  vessels,  can  you  be  positive  upon 
that  ?  You  have  put  it  at  100 ! — A.  I  could  not  be  positive,  except  as 
to  one  year.  I  know  that  from  some  statistics  they  had  among  them- 
selves when  I  was  aboard  of  them.  That  is  all  the  number  that  was  in 
the  bay.  It  was  about  104  vessels  that  year.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
year  that  was. 

Q.  That  was  one  year  that  you  ascertained  the  number  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  an  exceptional  year  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty,  in  1871,  have  the  Americans  come  in 
much  into  Ganadian  ports  for  ice,  bait,  &c.,  for  cod-fishing  purposes  ? — 
A.  O  yes,  sir }  they  get  bait  on  our  shores  principally.  Sometimes  when, 
they  come  from  home  they  have  bait,  but  when  they  refit  with  bait  they 
come  to  our  shores  for  it. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  they  come  with  bait  from  their  own 
ports,  but  oftener  they  do  not  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  get  bait  at  Grand  - 
Manan  in  the  spring.    Sometimes  they  get  it  at  Prospect,  and  some- 
times farther  down  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  they  frequently  come  into  British  waters  and  get  their  first 
bait  for  the  season  ? — A.  Yes  j  very  often. 

Q.  Do  they  get  ice  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Where  they  can  get  ice 
they  get  it. 
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Q.  I  believe  cod-fishing  requires  fresh  bait,  to  be  prosecuted  success- 
fully!—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  use  for  cod-flshing  t — A.  Herring,  mackerel, 
and  squid:  those  are  the  principal  baits  they  get  on  these  coasts. 

Q.  Do  they  get  squid  in  large  quantities  f — A.  Yes ;  they  haul  her- 
ring sometimes  in  seines  at  Grow  Harbor  and  Oape  Ganso.  They  get 
them  in  large  quantities,  quite  sufficient  to  bait. 

Q.  Do  they  chiefly  fish  themselves  for  bait  in  our  waters,  or  do  they 
buy  it!— A,  They  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  at  all? — ^A.  I  have  never  known  them  to  fish  for  it 

Q.  What  harbors  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  you  never  knew 
them  to  fish! — A.  I  never  knew  them  to  fish  in  any  of  the  harbors  on 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore  for  it. 

Q.  They  find  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  to  buy  it! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  fish  for  it ! — A.  Ko ;  I  never  knew  they  did, 
except  in  Newfoundland.  I  have  a  son  who  is  now  in  the  business,  and 
he  says  they  fish  for  bait  sometimes  there. 

Q.  Your  own  experience  is  that  they  buy  it  in  Nova  Scotia  waters! — 
A.  Yes  5  they  invariably  buy  it. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  62. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  privilege  to  our  fishermen  of  fishing 
in  American  waters  within  three  miles  of  the  American  coast ! — A.  I 
never  knew  any  of  our  people  go  there  to  fish.  I  have  heard  there  was 
one  went  there  last  year. 

Q.  Did  she  make  such  a  ruinous  voyage  that  she  never  went  there 
again! — A.  I  never  heard  the  result. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  did  yon  begin  earliest — cod  or  mackerel! — 
A.  The  first  trip  I  went  in  a  vessel  I  fished  for  cod. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  your  first  vessel  fishing  !— A.  1838, 1  think. 

Q.  Did  you  then  fish  in  company  with  the  American  vessels ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  Americans  cod-fishing  vessels! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  did  you  know  of  the  American  cod-fishermen 
buying  bait  in  your  waters  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  to  then  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  the  American  fishermen  begin  to  buy  bait  in 
your  waters  ! — A.  It  is  about  20  years  ago  since  they  began  to  buy ;  19 
or  20  years. 

Q.  That  carries  us  back  to  1857  or  1858!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  they  first  begin  to  buy  bait! — A.  On  this  Nova 
Scotian  shore,  I  think. 

Q.  At  what  harbors! — A.  Prospect  Harbor,  Gape  Ganso,  and  every 
place  where  they  could  get  it  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Then  the  first  twenty  years  of  your  experience  the  cod-fishing  fleet 
of  the  States  bought  no  bait  in  these  waters! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Now  about  the  bait  that  you  had  been  accustomed  to  see  used  for 
the  cod;  you  did  not  mention  caplin  among  the  fish!'— A.  No;  well,  they 
never  bought  caplin. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  necessary  bait ! — ^A.  Yes ;  but  the  caplin  are 
generally  deep.    They  get  them  without  buying. 

Q.  Did  they  have  to  have  many  caplin  in  those  years!— A.  No; 
there  is  no  caplin  on  these  shores.  In  fact,  they  don't  answer  for  the 
Banks. 
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Q.  Then  they  could  contrive  to  get  along  without  capUn  bait? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  much  yourself  t — 
A.  At  Labrador,  but  not  in  the  Bank  fishery.    I  never  used  it  there. 

Q.  Now  about  squid ;  how  long  can  you  keep  that  fresh  t — A.  Three 
weeks,  in  ice. 

Q.  Could  not  you  keep  it  a  little  longer  if  it  was  well  frozen  t — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  won't  keep  longer  than  that  well.  I  never  could  keep  it  as 
long  as  that  myself. 

Q,  Yon  used  to  have  ice  in  your  vessel ;  what  was  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  you  fished  in  for  cod  ? — A.  Fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

Q.  Never  any  larger  than  that  ?— A.  Sixty  tons,  I  think,  was  the 
largest. 

Q.  How  early  did  the  cod-fishers  begin  to  use  icef — A.  It  is  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  since  I  first  knew  them  to  use  ice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  salted  squid  used  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  used  a  good  deal  f — A.  Not  a  great  deal ;  never  except  for 
the  fall  trip.    It  is  used  for  the  fall  trip. 

Q.  They  will  keep  how  long  ? — A.  As  long  as  you  want  it.  They 
have  to  save  it.  It  has  to  be  properly  salted.  Then  it  is  soaked  out 
and  used  for  bait  It  is  a  good  fall  bait,  but  it  is  not  a  bait  in  summer — 
salt  squid ;  not  a  good  bait. 

Q.  Do  the  people  use  poor  mackerel  a  good  deal  for  a  cod-fishing 
bait! — A.  They  use  it;  not  a  great  deal.  Herring  is  the  principal 
thing. 

Q.  They  use  some  mackerel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  the  head  of  mackerel  and  the  refuse  when  they  can 
get  it  I — A.  For  trawling  they  do. 

Q.  Do  your  boats  use  it !— A.  Not  for  hand-lining.  They  use  it  for 
trawling.    It  is  no  bait  for  hand-lining. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  explain  the  difference,  why  it  is  good  for 
trawling  and  not  for  hand-lines. — ^A.  The  fish  pick  it  off  the  bottom  on 
the  trawls,  but  they  won't  touch  it  on  the  hand-lines.   That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  When  you  first  began  to  fish  for  cod,  how  large  was  the  American 
cod-fishing  fieett — A.  About  100  sail. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  much  larger  f — A.  A  little  larger. 

Q.  When  was  it  largest  f — A.  I  think  in  the  year  1838  there  was  the 
largest  cod-fishing  fieet  I  ever  saw  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  as  great  20  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  as  now,  quite  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  More,  did  you  say  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  more ;  perhaps 
there  was  more  then, 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  during  the  first  20  years  of  your  expe- 
rience  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet,  being  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been 
since,  did  contrive  to  get  along  wiUiout  either  buying  bait  or  procuring 
ice  here  Y    That  is  the  result,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mackerel-fishing,  what  year  did  you  first  begin  to  fish 
for  mackerel ;  I  don't  mean  in  a  boat,  but  in  a  vessel  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
I  fished  in  1838. 

Q.  And  did  you  fish  then  in  company  with  the  American  fishermen  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  bait  you  used  there  f — A.  We 
used  herring,  pogies,  and  clams. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  pogies  t — A.  From  the  Americans.  I  invari- 
ably got  them  from  the  American  fleet.  They  brought  them  up  for  me, 
and  sometimes  clams.  ^.^^^^^^^  by L^OOgle 
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Q.  But  herring  you  and  they  got  here,  chiefly? — A.  Yes;  althoogh 
they  brought  herring  from  home  part  of  the  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  brought  it  from  home  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
procured  it  here  as  they  wanted  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bid  you  always  flsh  with  the  American  fleet  t — A.  I  always  fished 
mackerel  with  them ;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  this  fleet  all  keeps  together  ? — A.  Well, 
the  mackerel  keep  together. 

Q.  Does  not  a  vessel  do  better  fishing  singly  by  itself  t  Don't  they 
keep  the  mackerel  together  by  the  bait  they  throw  over  ? — A.  While 
there  is  a  considerable  fleet  Ashing  at  anchor,  the  mackerel  will  stay 
better  than  when  there  is  a  large  fleet  fishing  adrift.  When  there  is  a 
large  fleet  fishing  adrift  they  get  scattered  a  good  deal  through  the  day, 
and  the  mackerel  get  scattered  when  there  is  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred sail  of  vessels  fishing  among  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  mackerel  fleet  keeps  together  on  purpose,  as  a  rale, 
doesn't  it  ? — A.  Yes  5  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  kept  with  them  on  purpose,  didn't  you! — A.  Well,  I  kept 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  the  best  fishing  grounds ;  they,  I  think,  did 
the  same. 

Q.  But  your  experience  was  that  having  the  fleet  together  kept  the 
fish  together  better! — A.  Yes;  when  at  anchor.  When  they  are  drift- 
ing the  fish  become  scattered. 

Q.  They  have  to  drift  away  from  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  drifting  is  always  from  the  shore! — A.  No;  not  always. 

Q.  But  it  must  be  a  little  risky  drifting  to  the  shore! — A.  O,  no; 
only  you  must  get  under  way  in  time.  When  the  wind  is  on  shore  they 
have  to  drift  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  ! — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  How  many  times ! — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times ;  some 
one  hundred  times. 

Q.  Then  you  went  there  every  year  a  number  of  times!  Every  trip 
you  went  in  the  bay  you  would  be  there  two  or  three  times? — A. "Yes; 
I  hardly  ever  left  without  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  always  go  to  Oliphant  Bank  and  Bradley  Bank  ! — A.  No ; 
not  for  mackerel.    I  always  went  there  tor  cod-fish  though. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Guysborough  County,  the  next  coonty  east  of 
this!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  pretty  uniform  course  that  you  pursued  in 
fishing  when  you  left  for  mackerel! — A.  Yes ;  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  We  went  to  different  places  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  always  went  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  mackerd. 
Sometimes  we  went  up  the  north  side  of  the  island  (Gape  Breton)  and 
tried  at  Port  Hood,  then  at  Autigonish  Bay  and  Cape  George,  then  op 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  sometimes  through  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  fishing  down  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 
Then  we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands.  Sometimes  we  wonld  fish  a  day  or 
two  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  if  the  mackeid 
would  not  bite  there  we  would  go  to  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  never  fished  at  Bradley  or  Oliphant 
Banks  for  mackerel! — A.  Never,  except  for  bait  when  cod-fishiog. 
When  we  would  wash  down  in  the  evening  we  would  jig  for  bait;  some- 
times we  would  get  it  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  caplin  was  not  suitable  for  bank -fishing  ! — ^A.  Ko ;  it 
is  not  a  good  bait  for  bank-fishing ;  they  are  too  soft.  They  seldom  or 
ever  use  them  if  they  can  get  anything  else ;  they  use  them  for  shore- 
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fishiug  while  they  are  fresh,  but  you  can't  keep  them  fresh  for  bank- 
iishing. 

Q.  Hovf  long  can  yoa  keep  them  fresh  ? — A.  I  don't  think  you  can 
keep  them  fresh  at  all  for  bank-fishing. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  know  them  to  be  used  except  fresh! — A..  Yes;  the 
French  have  used  them  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  with  the  French? — A.  I  have  been  Ashing 
on  the  Banks  where  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  they  use  fresh  bait! — A.  Yes;  they  do  now;  they  didn't  for- 
merly though.    I  have  known  them  use  salt  bait  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  salting  caplin  for  bait ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
bait? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  not  give  much  for  caplin  for  bait,  any  way  ? — A. 
No;  except  on  the  Labrador  shore,  where  they  get  it  fresh. 

Q.  Orfor  inshore  fishing? — A.  Yes;  it  is  good  for  that,  the  best  they 
can  get. 

Q.  State  how  far  north  the  caplin  is  found,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  never 
was  farther  north  than  Grosse  Water.  They  are  there  some  years,  not 
all. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  It  is  north  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  some 
distance — 500  miles  north. 

Q.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  you  ever  fished,  either  in  your  own 
vessel  or  anybody  else's  ? — A.  I  never  fished  south  of  the  Western  Banks 
here. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  What  Banks  are  you  speaking  of? — A.  What  is  called  the  West- 
ern Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  La  Have  Bank  ? — A.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now  caplin  is  got  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence ; 
it  frequents  that  shore,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  used  in  the  spring  altogether  by  the  in^ 
shore  fishermen? — A.  Yes,  altogether ;  well,  not  altogether;  launce  is 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  But  that  is  after  the  caplin  is  gone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  while  the  caplin  is  there  it  is  used  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  squid,  herring,  and  launce  ? — A,  There  is  no  squid  there. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure.  I  never  saw 
any. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  there? — A.  I  undertake 
to  say  there  is  no  squid  from  Gape  Harrison  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
But  there  is  plenty  on  the  Newfoundland  side. 

Q.  But  not  along  the  north  shore? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  down  the  north  shore  ia  Gape  Harrison  ? — A.  It  is  about 
350  miles  beyond  Spotted  Island.  It  is  where  the  land  turns  ofl:'  to  the 
north  on  the  Labrador  shore. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  Kiver  Saint  Lawrence  or  in  the  GuU? — A.  It  is  1,000 
miles  from  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  nearly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  away  out  in  the  Strait  ? — A.  Away  around.  It  is  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

Q.  From  Cape  Harrison  you  say  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  north  of  Anticosti,  on  the  north  shore,  there  is  sqn|d  and  caplin 
too?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  the  north  shore,  then,  from  the  western  point  of  Anticosti, 
due  north  of  that  and  all  the  way  to  the  westward,  there  is  squid  from 
there  in  along  the  north  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  what  would  take  yoa  to  Magdalen  Islands  t  Was  it  on  cod- 
fishing  trips  f — ^A.  No,  mackerel  trips  principally. 

Q.  Bo  yoa  take  mackerel  in  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  in  shore  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  not  Pleasant  Bay  there  t — A.  That  and  Amherst  Island  was  one 
very  good  fishing  place,  bat  there  were  others. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  take  them  in  Pleasant  Bay  t  Bo  yoa  seine  them  firom 
the  shore  f — A.  I  never  seined  mackerel  there,  bat  I  have  netted  them 
there  inshore  and  I  have  oaaght  them  with  the  hook. 

Q.  Woald  yoa  have  to  land  to  net  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bid  the  Americans  do  the  same  thing;  do  they  land  and  net  them 
as  you  didt — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  f  In  those  days  were  they  not  allowed  inshore  f — A.  They 
never  netted  mackerel  there  to  my  knowledge  in  the  years  I  was  there. 
They  would  take  them  with  a  jig. 

Q.  Close  in  shore  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bid  they  land  for  the  purpose  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Not  in  your  time  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  number  of  cod-fishing  vessels,  yoa  did  not  speak 
of  the  last  ten  years  with  reference  to  these  cod-fishing  vessels  t — A. 
Not  particularly.    No. 

Q.  For  the  last  ten  years  you  cannot  say  what  number  frequented  the 
bay?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  nowf — A.  I  was  in  the  bay  six  years  ago.  I  know 
pretty  well  what  was  there.  I  was  all  over  the  bay  myself,  all  through 
the  cod-fishing  gronnds,  for  three  or  four  weeks  fishing  there.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  was  there.    They  fished  altogether  then  with  trawls. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  you  were  there,  over  the  cod-fishing  grounds 
six  years  ago  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  fish  with  trawls f — A.  They  have  been 
in  use  about  ten  years  among  our  people  and  with  the  Americans  on 
these  coasts,  or  on  these  Banks,  Grand  Bank,  Banquero.  and  those 
places. 

Q.  Is  it  a  destructive  mode  of  fishing  t — A.  It  takes  the  mother-fish 
of  course,  although  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  more  destructive  killing 
the  old  fish  than  the  half-grown  ones. 

Q.  It  destroys  the  mother-fish  a  great  deal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  the  spawning-pound,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  From 
Point  Miscou  west  is  the  spawning-grounds  of  these  schools  that  migrate 
aboat  these  shores,  from  Point  Miscou  as  far  west  as  Cocaigne. 

Q.  Take  Chedabucto  Bay,  is  that  a  spawning-groand  ? — A.  I  never 
knew  mackerel  to  spawn  there  but  once,  in  any  quantities. 

Q.  They  spawn  around  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  do  they  ?— 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Bo  they  spawn  in  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs  ? — A.  Yes.  Well,  not  in 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  but  westward  of  the  month,  there  is  about  25  or 
30  miles  of  the  coast  which  in  spawning  time  is  all  white.  I  never  knew 
them  spawn  anywhere  in  the  gulf  but  there. 

Q.  If  a  witness  stated  that  they  spawned  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  as  fieir 
up  as  Seven  Isles,  would  yoa  say  that  was  wrong? — A.  No,  I  woald  not 
say  that  was  wrong. 

Q.  You  have  not  examined  up  there  to  see  ? — A.  No.  I  never  saw 
them  spawning  in  there ;  I  have  seen  them  nowhere  else  but  where  I 
have  named. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  fish  yourself  away  up  the  coast  ? — A.  Not  a  great 
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deal.  Every  trip  I  have  made  I  have  been  aronnd  the  gulf  once  or 
twice.    I  would  go  in  one  side  and  oat  the  other. 

Q.  What  side  did  you  generally  go  up  ! — A.  New  Brunswick  and 
Quebec.  We  went  in  around  Point  Miscou  and  made  that  the  rendez- 
vous.   Then  we  would  fish  out  to  the  other  side  very  often. 

Q.  In  the  bay  the  mackerel-fishing  is  all  inshore  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  At  what  date  do  the  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  From  June  10  to  June 
20.    There  are  a  few  perhaps  that  spawn  afcer  that :  not  many. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  their  eggs  in  the  water! — A.  Yes ;  I  have  brought 
them  up  on  my  hooks. 

Q.  How  large  are  they! — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  size.  The 
large  mackerel  spawn  is  the  size  of  small  pease ;  perhaps  not  so  large 
as  that.  About  the  size  of  No.  4  shot.  There  is  a  small  run  of  mack- 
erel that  spawn  which  is  not  so  large  as  that. 

Q.  Compare  the  spawn  of  the  smallest  mackerel  with  the  size  of  shot. 
Is  it  as  large  as  No.  7  shotf — A.  Yes.  About  a  little  larger  than  the 
shot  on  the  table. 

Q.  What  number  would  you  call  thatf — A.  I  should  think  it  was 
No.  6, 1  suppose. 

Q.  The  smallest  is  about  that  size  ?^ A.  Yes ;  the  largest  would  be 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  that. 

Q.  Bo  you  mean  twice  that  diameter  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  brought  mackerel  spawn  up  on  your  line,  how  did  it 
come  up  from  the  bottom,  on  the  hook  t — A.  Yes ;  in  a  mass. 

Q.  Caught  on  the  hook  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  big  was  the  mass  t — A.  Sometimes  the  size  of  that  bottle 
(pointing  to  ink-bottle  on  the  table  about  4  inches  diameter) ;  sometimes 
less,  sometimes  more. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  it  was  mackerel  spawn  ? — A.  I  know  the  spawn 
of  most  kinds  of  fish. 

Q.  You  have  been  forty  years  a  fisherman  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  spawn  that  came  up  would  be  the  same  as  you  saw  inside  of 
mackerel  you  have  caughtt — A.  Yes;  I  have  caught  them  in  the  act  of 
spawning. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  catching  them  in  the  act  of  spawning  t — A. 
I  mean  that  when  I  hove  them  on  the  deck  they  delivered  their  spawn. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  mackerel  spawn f — A.  Yes;  I  have 
caught  them  when  they  would  spawn  on  deck. 

No.  43. 

Jambs  EiSEimAUEB,  of  Lunenbni^,  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia,  member  of  the  local  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 
Question.  You  are  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  for  the  county  o' 
Lunenburg  f — ^Answer.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  have  been  ia  the  fishing  business  for  the  last  fifteen  years  t — 
A.  Yes;  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  fish  do  you  deal  now  f — A.  I  am  dealing  in  cod,  mackerel, 
and  herring,  principally. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  on  the  cod-fishing  business ;  how 
many  quintals  annually  ! — A.  I  ship  20,000  to  30,000  quintals  annually 
of  cod  and  haddock. 

Q.  To  what  parts  do  you  ship? — A.  To  the  West  India  markets, 
chiefly. 

Q.  Your  fish  are  not  prepared  for  the  Brazilian  trade  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  deal  a  good  deal  with  the  United  States,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes, 
considerably. 

Q.  Have  you  any  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  mackerel-fishery  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  You  had  formerly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel-fishery  are  there  in 
Lunenburg  and  its  vicinity!— A.  Not  many  just  now;  a  few  years  ago 
there  was,  I  suppose,  20  or  25  sail. 

Q.  Yon,  yourself,  had  some  vessels  engaged? — A.  Yes;  some  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  they  engage  during  the  season,  or  only  for  a  portion  of  the 
season  ? — A.  Our  vessels  chiefly  went  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  for  the  first 
trip ;  then,  about  September,  they  went  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Not  before  f — A.  Some  did ;  not  many. 

Q.  Those  you  have  been  acquainted  with,  and  your  own,  for  how  many 
weeks  would  they  engage  in  mackerel-fishing  in  the  year  ? — A.  Probably 
six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Q.  What  tonnage  would  these  vessels  be  ? — A.  They  would  be  vessels 
from  40  to  80  tons,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Now,  where  would  they  fish;  what  part  of  the  coast? — A.  Well, 
they  would  fish  the  first  part  of  the  season  on  the  banks.  The  spring 
trip  they  would  go  on  the  banks  for  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  but  speaking  of  mackerel  ? — A.  Well,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  I  suppose  chiefly  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  around  the  coast 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Where  would  they  catch  fish;  on  what  part  of  the  coast? — ^A. 
They  would  catch  the  bulk  of  the  fish  near  the  shore,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understood  from  those  in  the  vessels  ?— A.  Yes ; 
from  the  Americans  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  many  mackerel  being  taken  outside  of  3 
miles  ? — A.  I  believe  that  some  seasons  they  did  take  a  few,  but  it  is 
rather  seldom. 

Q.  Would  yon  consider  it  or  do  you  know  whether  the  Americans 
themselves  consider  it  a  business  in  which  they  could  have  profitably 
engaged  if  absolutely  restricted  from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  ? — A.  Well,  from  what  little  conversation  I  have  had  with  the 
American  fishermen,  the  idea  they  had  was  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
prosecuting  if  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

Q.  Would  you  spend  a  dollar  on  it  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Where  would  these  vessels  of  yours  fish  for  codfish  before  going 
on  the  mackerel  voyage  ? — A.  They  would  fish  in  the  spring  on  the 
banks,  and  in  the  summer  trip  they  would  go  to  Bay  Chaleurs  or  the 
Labrador  coast. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  codfish  would  they  make  before  going  after 
mackerel  ? — A.  Generally  about  two. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  from  40  to  80  tons? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  average  tonnage  ? — A.  I  suppose  60  tons  would 
be  a  fair  average,  60  or  60. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  of  codfish  for  each  of  those  two 
trips  !^A.  500  or  600  quintals. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  average  for  each  mackerel  trip  f — A.  Our 
vessels  would  only  make  one  trip.  I  suppose  they  would  average  from 
200  to  300  barrels. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  vessels  and  other  vessels  from  Luuenburg  having 
an  average  tonnage  of,  what  would  you  say  ? — A.  50  or  60  tons. 

Q.  They  would  make  an  average  catch  of  500  or  600  quintals  the  trip, 
or  1,000  or  1,100  codfish  altogether,  and  200  or  300  barrels  of  mackerel 
for  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  profitable  business  ? — A.  Well,  it  would  not  be, 
I  should  say,  very  profitable  that  catch.  Some  seasons  they  would  get 
a  great  deal  more  than  that,  but  I  am  taking  a  low  average. 

Q.  Some  seasons  they  would  catch  a  great  deal  more  t — A.  I  have 
known  some  vessels  land  over  2,000  quintals. 

Q.  These  same  vessels  you  spoke  off — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  t — A.  Perhaps  not  any  mackerel  at  all.  They 
would  fish  later  in  the  season,  making  three  trips,  probably,  for  codfish. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  mackerel.  Take 
tbe  American  vessels.  Are  they  better  adapted  than  our  own  ? — A.  I 
think  they  are. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average? — A.  I  should  say  about.200 
or  300  barrels  a  trip.  ' 

Q.  They  make  how  many  trips,  do  you  know  T — A.  Those  that  follow 
mackerel  altogether  make,  I  suppose,  at  least  three  trips  ;  some  more,  I 
have  no  doubt.  The  average,  1  should  say,  would  be  three  or  perhaps 
four. 

Q.  Now  at  presentyou  are  not  engaged  in  catching  mackerel! — A.  No. 

Q.  Bo  you  buy  them  ? — A.  I  buy  large  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  codfish  more  largely  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  yourself  how  many  cod-fishers  there  are  in  our 
British  waters,  how  many  sail  f — A.  I  should  say  there  must  be  200  or 
300  sail  of  cod-fishers,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  on  what  coastt — A.  Thebulkof  them  goup  toBayChaleur, 
1  think  for  codfish,  or  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  some  farther  up.  You 
don't  include  the  bank  fishers  in  your  question  f 

Q.  Well,  yes,  1  did.— A,  I  should  say  more  than  that,  if  you  take 
them.    Probably  300  or  400,  if  you  include  those  that  follow  bank  fishing. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  do  these  vessels  get  their  bait  f — A.  Inshore,  I 
think,  the  bulk  of  it.  They  get  some  west  of  this,  at  Liverpool  and 
Bhelburne.    They  resort  to  those  harbors  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  get  their  ice? — A.  They  get  ice  all  inshore. 

Q.  On  our  coasts  ? — A.  I  think  the  first  trip  in  the  spring  they  bring 
some  ice  with  them. 

Q.  These  300  or  400  vessels,  do  they  frequent  our  Nova  Scotia  coast  f — 
A.  I  think  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  most  of  them  get  bait  and  ice  on  our  coast  f — A.  I  think  they 
do  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  They  get  some  from  Newfound- 
land. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  ice— in  what  ports! — A.  They  get  it  at  Pros- 
pect, a  little  west  of  this,  and  some  farther  west,  at  Liverpool  and  Shel- 
bnme. 

Q.  Do  they  get  their  ice  from  these  establishments  on  the  coast  whei*e 
ice  is  «foId? — A.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  it,  but  they  get  some  off  the 
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moantaiDS  themselves  where  they  can  find  it  early  in  the  spring.  I 
have  known  them  take  it  off  the  mountains  at  Saint  Margaret's  Bay. 

Q.  Is  it  easily  procurable  there  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  spring  early. 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  us  f — A.  About  twenty  or  thirty 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  harbor  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  from  the  mountains  f  Is  it  close  to  the  shore  f — 
A.  Yes ;  pretty  close  to  the  shore.  The  high  cliffs  are  very  close  to  the 
shore,  probably  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  back. 

Q.  That  ice  they  use  for  keeping  the  bait  fresh  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  !N^ow  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  business.  I  would  like 
you  to  estimate  whether  you  would  consider  it  profitable  to  carry  on  cod- 
fishing  in  these  waters  if  prevented  from  taking  ice  here  for  their  bait  f 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  could  carry  it  on  profitably.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  refit  with  bait  and  ice,  and  it  would  probably  take  them  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  to  do  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  paying  business  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  use  all  the  codfish  they  catch  ?— A.  No  ;  I  think 
they  do  not  cure  a  great  many  of  the  small  fish  they  get.  They  use  the 
large  fish  and  throw  the  small  fish  away. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  practice  always  f — A.  I  think  it  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  past.  I  know  during  the  past  year  or  two  some  of 
them  have  begun  to  save  their  small  fish.  Fish  seem  to  have  been  get- 
ting scarcer  during  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  fish  now  ? — A.  They  bring  them 
into  some  of  the  ports  and  sell  them. 

Q.  In  Halifax,  I  believe  f — A.  In  Halifax  and  round  the  coast.  We 
bought  a  cargo  the  other  day. 

Q.  You  buy  these  small  cod  from  the  Americansf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  only  here  but  I  believe  you  buy  them  also  from  the  Americans 
in  the  States  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t— A.  To  the  extent  of  8,000  or  10,000  quintals  the 
year  before  last,  and  we  have  purchased  for  several  yearns  past. 

Q.  Those  cod  are  cured  to  the  same  extent  they  cure  their  cod  gener- 
ally t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  fish  t— A.  We  dry  them  a  little  better 
and  then  export  them  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Where  do  they  dry  those  fish  you  buy  in  the  States! — ^A.  We 
bring  them  home  and  dry  them. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg: 
Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  small  fish  entirely! — A.  I  mean  small  and 
large. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  both  kinds! — A.  Principally  small  fish. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Then  those  American  fishermen  do  not  throw  away  the  small 
fish  t— A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  men  like  you,  they  would  find  it  unprofitable 
to  throw  away  the  small  fish  ! — A.  I  don't  see  why  they  could  not  ntilisse 
them  if  they  would  cure  them  properly.  They  have  the  West  India 
market  open  for  them. 

Q.  A  good  many  witnesses  from  Oasp^  and  Bay  Ghalenrs  district 
have  been  asked  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  did  not  prepare  their  fish 
for  the  American  market  in  a  green  state,  instead  of  drying  it  hard  and 
shipping  it  to  foreign  markets.  Can  you  state  to  the  Oomroission  why 
it  is  that  Canadians  do  not  enter  more  into  the  exportation  of  codfish 
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to  the  United  States  markets  f — A.  One  reason  I  should  suppose  is, 
that  the  United  States  market  not  being  suitable  for  small  fish  they  dry 
the  small  fish  and  make  them  very  hard  and  ship  them  to  the  Spanish 
market. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  f — A.  Another  reason  is,  that  they  get 
a  larger  price  than  they  would  get  in  the  American  market. 

Q.  They  get  more  money  by  shipping  the  fish  to  foreign  markets? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  f— A.  I  think  the 
American  people  catch  about  as  many  fish  as  they  want.  When  they 
offer  us  and  sell  us  fish,  it  shows  they  cannot  have  a  market  for  a  great 
many  more  codfish  than  they  have. 

Q.  1  believe  they  re-export  fish  they  get  from  us  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  a  large  extent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  that  the  case  t 
—A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  But  since  the  Washington  Treaty  they  have  reexported  Canadian 
codfish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  reexported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
the  West  Indies  f — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  so  several  times  with 
mackerel. 

Q.  You  found  it  sometimes  to  your  advantage  to  reexport  Canadian 
fish  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  buy  fish  in 
the  United  States  and  bring  it  here! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  whether  that  was  done  in  bond  f— A.  I 
think  it  was  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  recollect  re-exporting  Canadian  fish  in  bond? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  business  of  re-exporting  Canadian  fish 
is  increasing  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that ;  I  am  not  posted  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  In  what  bottoms  are  the  reexported  Canadian  fish  carried?— A. 
We  re-export  them  in  our  own  vessels. 

Q.  When  they  reexport,  how  do  they  send  them? — A.  I  fancy  in  their 
own  vessels. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  other  Canadians  or  Nova  Sco- 
tiaus  who  have  re-exported  Canadian  fish  sent  to  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  have  known  cases  where  it  has  been  done.  I  know  Halifax  mer- 
chants sometimes  do  so  when  they  cannot  get  in  the  United  States  the 
price  they  want  for  their  fish. 

Q.  You  have  taken  fish  to  the  States  and  failed  to  get  the  price,  and 
then  sent  them  on  to  the  West  Indies  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  codfish  ?— A.  No ;  mackerel. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  prices  obtained  for  mack- 
erel during  the  existence  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  and  afterwards,  pre- 
/ioas  to  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  since  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  After  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  mackerel  by  the  United  States, 
did  our  fishermen  obtain  a  less  or  higher  price  for  their  mackerel? — A. 
I  think  mackerel  have  been  lower  since  the  treaty  than  they  were  before, 
in  my  experience. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  as  a  whole 
year;  taking  an  average,  I  think  they  have  been  lower  than  before. 

Q.  Were  they  higher  on  an  average  during  the  period  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  than  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  examined  your  books  as  to  that 
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point  'j  I  understand  that  is  shown  by  all  the  books  of  fish  dealers !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  appears  from  your  books  ! — A.  I  never 
examined,  but  I  remember  it. 

Q.  You  can  substantiate  that  factf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  theories  set  up  as  to  the  payment  of  the  doty, 
who  do  you  consider  pays  the  duty  f  I  am  coufluiug  myself  entirely  to 
this  question  in  relation  to  duties  imposed  on  Gaussian  mackerel.— A. 
I  don't  consider  the  duty  affects  the  price  very  materially. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  affects  the 
price  paid  to  our  fishermen  for  their  fish  f — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
supply^  as  a  general  rule,  regulates  the  price.  When  there  is  a  short 
catch  of  mackerel  the  price  will  be  high,  apart  from  the  duties.  I  think 
the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  mackerel  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canadifto 
waters! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  take  the  fact  that  our  fishermen  obtained  a  larg^ 
price  when  the  duty  was  imposed  as  an  evidence  in  support  of  youi 
view? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  fish  entering  the 
United  States  any  advantage  to  Canadians,  and,  if  so,  explain  how  it  is 
an  advantage  f — A.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  advantage  ! — A.  I  really  do  not. 

Q.  Assuming  the  American  fishermen  were  excluded  from  the  three- 
mile  limit,  do  you  consider  that  wonld  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  Canadians  ? — A.  It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  Canadian  fishermen  ?— A  It 
would  give  us  the  American  market.  Of  course,  the  Americans  woold 
not  be  able  to  catch  as  large  a  quantity  of  fish.  It  would  throw  that 
market  open  to  us,  and  it  would  also  preserve  the  fishing-grounds  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  it  give  our  fishermen  higher  prices  for  their  fisht — A.  Yes; 
it  would  be  the  natural  consequence  that  the  less  quantity  of  fishcaaght 
the  higher  would  be  the  price. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  said  that  might  not  be  so  in  all  cases. — A.  There 
might  be  a  heavy  catch  of  fish  in  the  United  States  a  certain  year,  aod 
the  price  might  be  comparatively  low.  I  am  speaking,  generally,  of  an 
average  catch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  mackerel  is  used  in  the  United 
States?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  very  large  sui>ply  the  case  might  be  different?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the  supply  as  we  have  it  in  our  waters 
and  the  Americans  liave  it  in  their  waters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Lunenburg  vessel  fishing  in  American 
waters? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Canadian  vessel  spoke  of  as  fishing  there? 
— A.  I  never  beard  of  her. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  are  from  the  town  of  Lunenburg? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  are  engaged  as  a  fish  merchant  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  fishing  yourself? — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  kept  any  memoranda  or  documents  from  other  persons, 
or  any  of  your  own,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  yourself  informed  on  the^ 
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subject  of  the  fisheries,  or  do  yoa  depend  on  yoar  memory  ! — ^A.  I  never 
kept  any  record. 

Q.  YoQ  never  made  it  a  point  to  study  the  laws  which  govern  the 
fisheries ;  bat  you  are  prepanBd  to  answer  in  regard  to  free  trade :  have 
you  made  that  a  study  f — A.  I  never  made  it  a  special  study,  but  I  have 
watched  a  little  events  as  they  occurred. 

Q.  You  think  in  regard  to  mackerel,  however,  it  may  be  as  to  all  other 
things  that  are  bought  and  sold,  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces  how  high  the  duties  are  f — A.  If  the  duty 
was  $10  per  barrel  it  would  alter  the  question. 

Q.  Why!  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  $10  per  barrel  dutyt — 
A.  I  have  been  supposing  the  daty  to  be  that  of  $2  per  barrel. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  Americans  might  levy  a  duty  high  enough  to 
make  it  injurious  to  the  Canadian  people! — A.  I  think  if  the  duty  was 
made  very  extreme  it  might  have  some  effect. 

Q.  Howf  Did  you  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty  f — A.  On  general  principles  the  consumer  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  duty. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mackerel  what  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
if  they  put  on  a  duty  of  $5  per  barrel  it  would  fall  on  the  consumer  in 
the  end.  But  people  get  timid  in  shipping  goods  when  the  duties  are 
very  high.  It  affects  people  shipping  to  a  country  where  the  duty  is  very 
high.    They  do  not  understand  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  as  a  rule. 

Q.  If  they  found  out  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  how  high  the  duty  was  t — A.  I  suppose 
so. 

Q.  Then  the  troul)le  is  owing  to  the  error  and  timidity  of  the  people  ! — 
A.  I  suppose  so,  with  some. 

Q.  There  was  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  imposed  on  mackerel  before  the 
Washington  Treaty  ;  if  the  treaty  were  suspended  there  might  be  such 
a  duty  imposed  as  Congress  might  agree  upon,  l^ow,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  impose  a  duty  on  your  fish  under 
the  treaty  does  not  leave  you  in  a  better  position  than  if  Congress  had 
the  power  to  put  on  any  duty  it  pleased,  however  large! — A.  I  think  a 
very  large  duty  would  affect  us  some. 

Q.  It  ought  not,  according  to  your  view  of  the  laws  of  trade,  but  it 
would,  owing  to  the  timidity  of  your  people  ! — A.  People  generally  get 
timid  in  regard  to  the  duty  being  taken  from  the  price  they  get. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  paying  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel 
in  place  of  nothing  is  no  advantage  in  competing  with  American  fisher- 
men ! — A.  I  look  at  it  in  this  light:  If  you  are  shipping  a  cargo  to  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  duty  levied  of  $2  per  barrel, 
you  argue  that  you  must  get  so  much  money  for  it;  that  there  is  the 
duty  to  come  out  of  the  price,  and  you  must  get  so  much  money  to  bring 
yon  out  of  the  transaction.  This  causes  the  mackerel  to  be  a  certain 
value  before  you  ship  there,  and  this  helps  to  drive  the  price  up  for  the 
American  fishermen.  There  are  times  when  the  duty  would  perhaps 
not  affect  it  much  either  way,  but  speaking  generally  of  an  average 
catch,  the  duty,  to  a  certain  extent,  helps  to  raise  the  price  of  American 
mackerel. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  United  States  market  with  fish  you  have  caught 
and  the  American  fisherman  with  mackerel  he  has  caught,  both  being 
equally  good ;  you  pay  $2  per  barrel  duty  to  the  government  before  you 
can  sell  your  fish,  and  he  pays  nothing.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  your  competing  with  the 
American  ! — A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  much.    If  I  have  mackerel  to 
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ship,  aod  have  doty  to  pay,  I  mast  get  a  certain  price.  If  I  could  not 
get  that  price  I  would  not  ship  them,  and  conseqnently  it  will  make  the 
market  somewhat  more  bare,  and  assist  the  Americans  to  get  a  higber 
price.  If  I  pash  the  sale  of  my  mackerel,  it  throws  more  on  the  market 
and  makes  the  price  lower  for  your  fisbernpen. 

Q.  Woald  you  put  your  mackerel  on  the  market  and  sell  them  at  a  losa 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  price  lower  for  the  American  fishermen f— 
A.  liTo ;  I  say  we  would  keep  our  mackerel  away  until  we  got  a  certain 
price. 

Q.  Then  is  not  the  effect  of  a  duty  to  make  you  hold  your  mackerel 
back  f — ^A.  Only  for  a  time. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  not  able  to  send  them  in  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  f — ^A.  We  could  not  keep  them  that  long. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  have  to  keep  them  till  the  price  was  sufficiently 
highf — A.  We  could  not  keep  them  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  keep  them  away  from  the  Ameriean  market 
until  the  price  rose  high  enough  for  your  purpose  T — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  *, 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  injury  ? — A.  We  might  resort  to  other 
markets. 

Q.  You  think  you  might  make  it  up  by  sending  them  somewhere }  but 
would  yoa  not  lose  the  American  market  for  that  time  f  Have  yoa 
thought  of  that  t^-A.  I  see  the  point. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it. — A.  it  has  been  my  experience  that  we 
got  a  larger  price  for  our  mackerel  when  we  had  to  pay  duty  than  we 
have  got  since. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  get  for  their  mackerel ;  did  they 
not  get  the  same  price  as  you  did,  if  equally  good  fish  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  get  $2  per  barrel  more  in  cash  for  your  fish,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  do  the  American  fishermen  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  cause  that  operates  on  both.  If  you  get  a  higher 
price  the  American  does  so  also ;  is  it  not  so ! — A.  My  idea  is  that  we 
must  get  a  higher  price  tba,n  we  now  do  under  the  treaty  or  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  the  mackerel  thare. 

Q.  Can  you  compel  the  buyer  to  give  you  mor^  because  there  is  ^ 
duty  imposed! — ^A.  liTotatall. 

Q.  Then  where  are  yout — ^A.  We  can  compel  him  to  give  more  if  he 
cannot  get  them  elsewhere. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  American  mackerel  it  would  raise  the  pricey  duty 
or  no  duty,  and  the  price  may  go  up  high  enough  to  enable  yoa,  if  yoa 
have  no  competition,  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money.  If  the  par- 
chaser  is  not  willing  to  give  you  enough  to  clear  all  your  expenses  and 
allow  you  reasonable  profit,  then  yon  can  no  longer  carry  on  a  profit- 
able business,  and  it  depends  on  what  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  give 
yoa  for  the  fish.  He  cannot  give  you  any  more  because  you  have  duty 
to  pay ;  but  if  mackerel  are  scarce  then  the  price  goes  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  goes  up  to  the  American  as  well  as  the  Canadian,  if  the 
fish  are  equally  good,  does  it  not!^A.  Yes. 

Q.  liTow,  if  the  mackerel  are  plentiful  the  price  usually  goes  down— - 
I  mean  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  demand — and  the  price  fells  to 
yon  as  well  as  to  the  American  f — A.  Yes ;  my  opinion  is  we  had  better 
pay  the  duty  and  have  our  fishery. 

Q.  Then  can  you  obtain  your  own  price  from  the  purchaser  so  as  to 
pay  your  expenses  and  the  duty,  unless  the  Americans  also  get  the 
same  price  for  equally  good  fish  f — ^A.  My  idea  is  that  the  |2  duty  we 
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had  to  pay  helped  the  Americans,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  get  a  better 
price  for  tbeir  fish. 

Q.  If  joa  remaified  out  of  the  United  States  markets  altogether, 
would  it  not  be  still  better  tor  the  Americans  f — A.  Perhaps  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  gain  more  by  that  than  your  paying  the  duty  ? — A. 
The  American  fishermen  would  gain  by  it,  but  not  the  American  people. 

Q.  After  all,  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  marketpric^,  does  it 
not  t — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  force  the  market-price  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  say  you  would  rather  pay  the  duties  and  keep  the 
Americans  out  of  your  three-mile  line,  you  mean  to  assume  that  would 
give  you,  practically,  a  monopoly  of  the  market  f -^A.  I  think  it  would, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  codfish,  the  'Americans  being  kept  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  It  would  not*  affect  cod  to  the  same  extent, 
becanse  the  Americans  have  a  deep-sea  fishery  to  fall  back  upon. 

Q.  Cod-fishery  is  mainly  a  deep'Sea  fishery  t~A.  They  could  get  con- 
siderable codfish  without  coming  inshore. . 

Q.  There  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  cod  in  the  American 
market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  confine  yourself  to  mackerel,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mackerel,  you  assume  that  if  the  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fish 
within  three  miles  of  your  shores,  there  would  be  practically  none,  or 
very  little,  American  mackerel  on  the  market,  and  you  would  have  a 
monopoly.  Is  that  so  ! — A.  I  think  we  would,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Americans  have  their  own  mackerel-ground,  of  course. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ground  f — A.  I  do  not  know  much 
more  than  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  seines  and  weirs  along  the  shore 
where  they  catch  mackerel  in  abundance  ? — A.  I  understand  they  have 
lots  of  purse  seines. 

Q.  Aud  weirs  on  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  are  a  pretty  enterprisiog  people,  generally  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  likely  to  find  mackerel  if  they  were  to  be  found  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  sure  if  Americans  were  driven  out  of  your  three-mile 
limit  there  would  be  no  competition  in  mackerel  f — A.  It  depends  on  the 
season.  The  Americans  may  have  a  very  good  seasou  some  year  and 
get  a  very  great  many,  and  another  year  very  few. 

Q.  If  they  got  enough  to  supply  the  market  yoti  would  not  be  able  to 
go  aud  compete  with  them  with  the  duty  against  youf — A.  Not  if  they 
got  a  very  lar^e  quantity. 

Q.  If  they  had  a  poor  season  you  would  be  able  to  go  and  compete 
with  them  with  the  duty  on  T — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mackerel- 
fishing  vessels.  Take  Lunenburg ;  you  hav.e  said  that  20  years  ago,  I 
think,  you  had  a  good  many  vessels  there,  and  now  you  have  scarcely 
any  fishing- vessels  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that.  I  was  alluding  to 
the  mackerel  fieet. 

Q.  Have  you  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  f — A.  We  have, 
I  siippose,  from  150  to  200  sail. 

Q.  At  Lunenburg? — ^A.  In  the  county. 

Q.  That  includes  what  other  ports?— A.  All  the  ports  in  the  county. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  Shelburne  or  Liverpool? — A.  No;  I  thick  I 
would  be  safe  in  saying  150. 
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Q.  How  large  are  the  vessels  f — A.  From  40  to  80  tons. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Banks  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  What  Banks  do  you  mean  t — A.  Western  and  La  Have  Banks  and 
Banquerean ;  sometimes  they  go  to  the  Grand  Banks,  bnt  they  don't  ase 
the  Grand  Banks  mnch. 

Q.  Do  they  go  into  the  gulf! — A.  Yes,  in  the  snmmer. 

Q.  Forced! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  late  are  they  employed  in  catching  cod  1 — A.  Oar  vessels  do 
not  fish  later  than  September  for  cod. 

Q.  Then  they  go  into  the  mackerel  fishery  t — A.  Mackerel  or  herring. 

Q.  The  same  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  number  of  yonr  vessels  has  increased  or  dimin- 
ished ? — A.  They  have  not,  I  think,  diminished. 

Q.  They  have  not  increased? — A.  Daring  the  last  10  or  12  years  thev 
have  not  increased  much. 

Q.  Have  they  increased  at  all  ?— A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  How  about  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery! — A.  The 
mackerel  fishery  has  pretty  well  declined  with  our  people.  They  follow 
it  very  little;  they  follow  the  inshore  fishery  with  boats  and  with  hook 
and  line. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  that  done  ? — A.  Tliere  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  it.  About  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  a  good  many  boats  em- 
ployed. Mostly  all  the  boats  fish  cod  in  the  summer,  and  they  go  after 
mackerel  when  there  is  any  on  the  coast. 

Q.  It  is  uncertain  when  tliere  is  any  on  the  coast ! — A.  It  is  pretty 
uncertain. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  mackerel  fishery  all  along  from  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy,  from  Annapolis,  along  the  coast  to  Halifax,  is  quite  uncertain  ? 
— A.  I  suppose  |it  is  a  good  deal  like  other  localities ;  some  years  we 
have  good  catches,  and  other  years  mackerel  are  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  laws  which  govern  that  f— A.  No,  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  posted. 

Q.  How  does  your  coast  compare  for  mackerel,  for  instance,  with  the 
northern  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  such  a 
good  fishing  ground  as  that  for  mackerel. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  bought  cod  and  mackerel  from  the  Americans  ? 
— A.  Not  mackerel. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  bought  cod  from  the  Americans! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  had  not  enough  of  your  own,  I  suppose  !— 
A.  Codfish  were  pretty  scarce  in  1874-75  or  1875-76.  We  knew  the 
Americans  did  not  much  value  their  small  fish,  and  we  were  induced  to 
buy  from  them. 

Q.  You  took  your  chance  with  the  small  and  large! — A.  We  got 
some  large  also. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  buy  them,  to  dry  and  send  away?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  put  them  into  the  quantity  of  fish  exported  from  this  region! 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  fish  was  at  the  Boston  or  Glou- 
cester market  at  the  time  you  bought  those  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  more  than  the  market  price  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Of  late  years  Americans  have  begun  to  save  their  small  codfish, 
have  they  not! — A.  I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 

Q.  They  use  them  for  a  good  many  purposes  besides  fooi — for  oil,  for 
instance! — A.  I  am  not  aware  they  get  oil  out  of  them. 
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Q.  Tbey  have  factories  all  along  the  shore  where  they  work  them  apf 
^A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  They  extract  the  oilf — A.  Oar  fishermen  say  they  throw  them 
right  off  the  hooks ;  some  of  them  don't  even  take  the  oil  oat  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  once ;  is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  the  Americans 
are  saving  their  small  fish  f — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  They  sell  a  very  considerable  qaantity  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  bay  bait  from  the  Americans  f — A.  We  have  boaght 
pogies. 

Q.  I  want  yoa  to  explain  if  by  saying  you  re-export  Canadian  fish, 
you  mean  you  export  fish  out  of  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Canadian  fish  do  you  mean  fish  caught  in  these  waters  or  fish 
caught  only  by  Canadian  vessels  t — A.  We  often  send  mackerel  to  the 
United  States  for  sale.  If  we  cannot  get  what  we  call  a  fair  price,  we 
re-export  it  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Those  are  cases  where  the  consumer  does  not  pay  ?~A.  He  does 
not  pay  if  he  does  not  eat  the  fish. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  before  the  Washington  Treaty  went  into  opera- 
tion f — A.  Not  in  my  experience ;  I  think  it  was  done  to  some  extent 
before  that.    I  was  speaking  of  since  the  treaty. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  send  your  mackerel  to  the  Boston  market, 
and  finding  no  market,  you  export  it  to  the  West  Indies  ! — A.  We  have 
done  that  several  times.  I  am  speaking  of  mackerel.  We  never  ex- 
ported codfish  from  there;  but  the  cod  we  brought  home  and  theu 
exported  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  particular  reason  why  you  could  not  find  a  mar- 
ket for  your  mackerel  in  the  United  States  f — A.  The  price  was  too  low. 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  the  other  fish  which  you  exported ! — A.  At 
Boston  and  Portland  and  brought  them  down  here. 

Q.  The  codfish  have  been  very  cheap  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
you  to  do  that  1 — A.  It  was  not  very  cheap  in  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  Were  those  the  years  you  did  It!— A.  Yes ;  and  in  1876  and  some 
of  it  this  year. 

Q.  Was  not  fish  scarce  in  the  States  those  years  ? — A.  They  were 
scarce  with  us.  They  did  not  attach  much  value  to  their  small  fish  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  Those  were  what  you  brought  down  here  and  prepared  for  ex- 
port?— A.  Yes  5  only  cod. 

Q.  You  have  never  attempted  yourself  to  prepare  cod  for  the  Amerir 
can  market  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  shipped  there  several  times. 

Q.  How  lately? — A.  Not  within  two  or  three  years;  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  1  Did  you  find  a  fair  market  for  your  cod- 
fish f — A.  Yes ;  we  always  shipped  large  and  good  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  dry  them  as  much  as  those  you  send  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean  ? — A.  About  the  same  as  those  we  send  to  the 
West  Indies ;  not  so  much  as  those  we  send  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  to  send  codfish  to  the  United  States  ? — 
A.  The  fish  are  lower  in  price  there  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  In  Nova  Scotia  are  boats  in  the  habit  of  catching  mackerel  on  our 
own  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

'  Q.  You  don't  consider  mackerel  as  plentiful  on  your  coast  as  at 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the  other  waters  of  the  gulf  f — A.  No. 
Q.  Mr.  Dana  has  persuasively  suggested  that  the  United  States  fish- 
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^rmen  might  possibly  catch  enough  mackerel  for  the  whole  United 
StateA  market.  If  they  could  catch  enough  on  their  own  shores  and 
trith  their  own  appliances,  that  would  modify  your  statementf—A.  Tes; 
if  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  We  assume  they  make  the  very  highest  catch  ever  made,  one  and 
a  quarter  mackerel  annually  for  each  of  the  forty-four  millions  of  the 
United  States.  Yon  don't  know  whether  that  is  anything  like  what 
they  would  consume  if  mackerel  were  much  more  plentiful  than  tiiey 
are  f  Do  you  understand  that  the  supply  of  mackerel  is  large  or  small 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  (Tnited  States  ? — A.  It  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  That  is,  procuring  all  the  mackerel  that  can  be  obtained,  you  un- 
derstand the  supply  is  small  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  it  is  on  that  you  base  your  estimate  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  catch  in  their  waters  ?— A. 
'So ;  I  don't  know  exactly  the  quantity.  1  believe  they  are  very  scarce 
on  their  coast  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  from  the  Americans  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  continually  supplied  with  their  prices  of  fish  f — A.  Yes; 
and  I  also  keep  posted  as  to  the  quantities  in  the  market. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  learn  that  their  supply  has  failed  this  yeart— 
A.  That  it  is  very  short  this  year  so  far ;  about  one  third  of  that  of  last 
year ;  that  is  up  to  August. 

No.  44. 

George  Eomeril,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Robin  &  Co.,  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
aminc^d. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  f — Answer.  At  Perce,  near  Cape 
Gaspe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  agent  for  Bobin  &  Co.  f — A.  Twenty- 
one  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  fishing  business,  as 
they  carry  it  on  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  one  of  the  largest  Jersey  firms  t — A.  I  believe  that  they 
are  the  largest  in  the  bay. 

Q.  State  the  different  stations  which  this  firm  has  along  the  coast  of 
Gasp6  and  other  coasts  of  the  Dominion. — A.  These  are  Pasbebiac, 
Newport,  Pabos,  Grand  Eiver,  Cape  Cove,  Anse  au  Beaufils,  Peroe, 
Caraquette,  Shippegan,  Dock,  Magpie,  St.  John's  Biver,  Natashqaan, 
Cheticamp,  Big  Cheticamp,  and  Arichat. 

Q.  These  are  the  different  stations  where  the  firms  carry  on  busi- 
ness t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  present  you  are  at  Perce  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  their  largest  fishing  establishments  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  there  f — A.  Some  130  this  year;  last 
year  we  had  more. 

Q.  These  are  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cod 
fishery!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  your  boats  fish  f — A.  With  a  fe^  exceptions,  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  make  their  catches  generally  within  that  distance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  distance  ftom  the  shore  at  which  they 
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fish  f — A.  No;  Dom  whatever.    I  have  no  doabt  that  it  is  within  the 
three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  would  yon  say  that  they  fish  ? — A.  It  is 
sometimes  one  mile,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  It  is  either  one  or  two  miles  fh>m  the  shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats  f — A.  Two  are  in  each  boat. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  catch  f — A.  About  125  quintals. 

Q-  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  the  men  in  these  boats  catch  their 
fish  f — A.  We  have  two  seasons — ^the  summer  and  the  fall  fishery.  The 
summer  season  ends  on  the  15th  of  Angnst  and  the  fall  season  on  the 
15th  of  September. 

Q.  These  boats  take  their  catch  for  your  firm  by  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  afterward  ? — A.  We  afterward  give  them  the 
privilege  of  fishing  for  themselves  free  of  all  expense. 

Q.  After  they  have  fished  for  you  the  men  have  the  use  of  the  boats 
free  of  all  expense  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  which  they  then  catch  for  them- 
selves f— A.  They  generally  send  them  to  Quebec. 

Q.  And  do  they  find  a  ready  market  lor  them  there  f-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  form  a  very  important  element  in  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence f — A.  They  get  their  winter  supply  in  most  part  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  that  yon  pay  for  these  fish  f — ^A.  We 
take  them  by  the  draught.    Last  year  we  paid  $2.80  per  draught. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  draught  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds,  green. 

Q.  And  it  takes  three  draughts  to  make  a  quintal  of  dried  fish  f — A. 
No ;  but  1}  draughts,  or  three  quintals  of  green  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  per  draught  f — ^A.  About  (2.50. 

Q.  And  yon  have  paid  moref — A.  Yes.  I  now  allude  to  the  average 
price. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  boats  do  you  employ  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  Eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  fish  ? — A.  On  the  Nova  Scotia  side. 

Q.  They  catch  fish  in  the  gulf  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  trawl  1 — ^A.  Yes,  some  boats  do,  but  not  the  schooners. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  baitf — ^A.  In  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  do  you  cure  the  fish  which  you  catch  with  the  boats  f — A. 
They  are  hard  cured. 

Q.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  fish  caught  in  the  vessels  capable  of  being  cured  in  that 
way  t — A.  They  will  not  stand  the  hot  climates. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  American  fishermen  should  attempt  to  rival  you 
in  the  markets  to  which  you  send  your  fish — Brazil,  Portugal,  and  other 
places — could  they  do  so,  with  what  they  catch  in  their  vessels  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  oould  not  be  done  t — A.  No.  Their  fish  would  not  be  suitable 
for  these  markets. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  used  for  the  fish  caught  and  salted  on  the  ves- 
sels!— A.  Salt-burned. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  laid  down  in  a  large  quaitity  of  saltt — A.  ^es. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  fish  you  get  inshore  and  off 
shore  f — ^A.  Yes ;  our  inshore  fishery  always  furnishes  our  prime  fish. 

Q.  Has  the  climate  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  of  the  preparation 
of  the  fish  for  tropical  climates  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  climate  is  suitable  for  such  preparation  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  the  ISoYA  Scotian  climate  saitable  for  it  f — ^A.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  case  with  the  northwest  side  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  weather  is 
foggy  and  very  damp  there. 

Q.  YoQ  meau  that  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  for  it  there  as  on 
the  Oasp6  sidef — A.  Tes;  onr  principal  establishment  is  situated  in 
Ga8p6. 

Q.  Is  the  average  catch  of  the  boats  150  qaiutals  T — A.  IJo ;  bat  125. 

Q.  Where  are  year  principal  markets  ¥ — A.  Brazil  is  our  principal 
market:  then  follow  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  average  export  of  your  establishment!— A.. 
About  80,000  quintals  of  dried  fish  per  year. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  export  of  the  Nova  Scotian  branch  of  the 
establishment  of  your  house  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  which  you  receive  for  your  fish !— A. 
The  price  varies  from  $4.50  to  $8. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  fish  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  venture  a  failure  or  a  success? — A.  It  was  a  failure. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  prices  we  there  received  did  not  at  all  pay. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  then  abandoned  that  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  your  vessels  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  !-^A. 
About  300  quintals. 

Q.  Then  nearly  all  the  fish  which  you  take  and  ship  are  caught  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  fancy  three-fourths  of  our  fish  at  least 
are  so  taken. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  results  of  the  cod  fishery  year  after 
year  ? — ^A.  No;  just  as  much  fish  are  now  caught  as  ever  was  the  case. 

Q.  In  making  this  statement,  you  refer  to  an  experience  of  21 
years!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  on  this  point  f — A.  That  the  cod  fishery 
is  not  precarious. 

Q.  You  have  always  an  average  catch  f— A.  It  is  always  about  the 
same. 

Q.  This  fishery  can  always  be  depended  upon  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  who  engage  in  this  fishery  as  a  rule  make  a  living  I— A. 
A  thriving  fisherman  will  always  make  a  good  living  about  our  coast. 

Q.  But  what  will  a  fair,  average  man  do  ¥ — A.  He  can  always  make 
a  good  living. 

Q.  Has  this  fishery  failed,  and  has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  distress 
along  the  coast,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  t — A.  I  have  seen  none  of  it  so 
far. 

Q.  Are  the  stories  which  we  hear  about  marvelous  distress  and 
starvation  there  known  to  you  ? — ^A.  They  have  been  unknown  to  me 
so  far. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  there  are  thriftless  and  shiftless  men  among  fisher- 
ermen  t — ^A.  The  stories  in  question  must  have  been  exaggerated  very 
much. 

Q.  You  also  ship  cod-oil  f — A.  Yes ;  and  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  it  f — A.  To  England. 

Q.  The  cod-fishing  business  requires  good  bait  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  t — A.  Along  our  shore. 

Q.  What  baits  do  you  use  ¥ — A.  Herring,  caplin,  lantz,  squid,  and 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  baits  plentiful  f — A.  Yes,  in  their  season. 

Q.  As  their  season  consecutively  comes  round  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are 
always  then  plentiful. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  use  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  for  baitf — A.  Yes,  daring 
this  season. 

Q.  In  what  nnmbers  are  the  mackerel  found  this  year  on  your  coast! — 
A.  They  are  plentiful,  and  more  so  than  they  have  been  daring  other 
years. 

Q.  Wonld  you  say  that  this  is  a  very  plentiful  season  for  mackerel! — 
A.  Yes.    Some  years  we  have  seen  none  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Has  the  American  mackerel-fishing  fleet  much  frequented  the 
coast  where  you  have  been  as  agent ! — A.  Yes ;  and  largely. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  their  number  !-^A.  Some  years  ago  their  vessels 
on  our  coast  numbered  from  300  to  400,  if  not  more. 

Q.  In  what  immediate  locality  ! — A.  Between  Perce  and  Paspebiac. 

Q.  They  fished  every  year  along  this  coast !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  them  doing  so  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  business  reqaires  you  to  travel  from  station  to  station  along 
the  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  were  under  your  eye  all  the  time! — A.  In  Paspebiac 
harbor  there  would  be  something  like  200  or  300. 

Q.  Where  were  these  300  and  400  American  fishing- vessels  taking 
mackerel ! — A.  Mostly  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  distance  they  were  from  the  shore  ! — 
A.  No ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  have  been  mistaken  touching  this  point !— A.  No.  I 
have  seen  some  of  their  vessels  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  and 
seining  among  the  moorings  of  our  boats. 

Q.  But  were  any  of  them  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit!— A.  No; 
and  many  of  them  were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Indeed,  they  were 
actually  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  They  were  generally  within  your  view,  taking  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limii! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  opportunities  for  seeing  them  were  especially  good  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  these  American  cap- 
tains!— ^A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  And  you  have,  of  course,  conversed  with  them  about  their  fares 
and  chances! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  form  from  what  they  said  any  estimate  as  to  the  average 
catch  of  their  vessels  ! — A.  Not  exactly ;  but  I  fancy  from  the  conver- 
sations which  I  had  with  them  that  their  catches  varied  from  250  to  400 
barrels  per  trip. 

Q,  How  many  trips  would  they  make  a  season  ! — A.  Sometimes  two, 
and  sometimes  three. 

Q.  Then  they  would  average  300  barrels  a  trip! — ^A.  Yes.  I  think 
that  700  barrels  a  season  woald  be  a  fair  average  with  them. 

Q.  And  these  fish  are  all  taken  from  half  a  mile  to  2^  and  3  miles  from 
the  shore  ! — ^A.  The  great  part  of  them  are. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  their  vessels  fishing  and  drifting  off  shore  !--A. 
Yes ;  that  is  their  custom. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  American  cod-fishing  fieet ! — 
A.  We  only  see  them  when  they  come  in  for  bait.  Often  no  bait  is  to 
be  had  on  the  Banks. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  come  in  for  it !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  cod  fishing  here  if  they  could  not  so  come 
in  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it ! — A.  With  nets  and  by  purchase. 
^  Q.  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use  ! — A.  Herring  mostly. 
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Q.  Withoat  this  privilege  I  anderstand  yoa  to  say  they  comld  not 
carry  on  the  cod  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ooaid  do 
so  if  they  were  deprived  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  doabt  on  that  point  at  all,  in  view  of  yonr  long  ex- 
perience as  an  agent  of  the  firm  mentioned  t — A .  "So. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  herring-nets  with  them  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  catch  the  fish  themselves  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  from  the  shore  t — A.  The  nets  are  all  set 
within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  They  also  get  ice  from  yoa! — A.  Yes:  often. 

Q.  And  preserve  their  bait  with  itf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  any  fishermen  go  from  yonr  neighborhood  to  the 
American  markets  f — ^A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Is  the  American  market  of  any  advantage  to  yoa,  and  yonr  large 
firm,  or  to  any  other  fishermen  f — ^A.  It  is  of  no  advantage  whatever 
to  ns. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Our  fish  are  not  adapted  to  their  market,  and  the  prices 
which  we  can  obtain  there  are  not  sufficient. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Yon  said  that  you  sent  a  cargo  of  fish  to  the  United  States  market, 
and  that  the  venture  proved  a  failure! — A.  We  sent  more  than  one 
cargo  there. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  do  so  ! — A.  This  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  sappose. 

Q.  How  were  the  fish  prepared  ! — A.  We  sent  pickled  herring. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  try  the  American  market  with  codfish  ! — ^A.  Ho. 

Q.  And  yoa  have  never  prepared  cod  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
prepared  for  the  American  market ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  the  fishermen  besides  the  free  use  of  the  boats 
after  the  15th  of  September  !— A.  They  have  the  rigging  and  boats  free 
of  charge. 

Q.  How  long  can  they  use  them  !— A.  For  a  month  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  their  catch  taken  daring  this  time! — ^A.. 
They  export  it  to  the  Canadian  market. 

Q.  Do  they  send  it  direct  to  their  market ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  firm  are  they  sent! — A.  They  are  sent  to  different  firms. 
Two  or  three  fishermen  club  tlieir  catohes  together,  and  one  goes  ap 
with  the  lot. 

Q.  How  maoh  would  they  catoh  on  the  average  during  the  period  first 
mentioned! — A.  Some  have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  40  or  50 
draughts. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  average  catch  !— A.  I  suppose  35  draughts. 

Q.  Yoa  have  spoken  of  the  Gasp6  climato  as  being  excellent  for  the 
drying  of  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  climato  on  the  Nova  Sootia  shore  is  poor  for  that  par- 
pose  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  is  damper,  and  foggy. 

Q.  Woold  yoa  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  climato  of  Newfoundland 
is  remarkably  good  for  that  puriiose! — A.  I  ooald  not  speak  on  this 
point  regarding  the  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  thriving  fisherman  on  your  coast  always  makes  a 
good  living  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  principal  of  your  firm  bought  up  a  great  deal  of  land  ia 
your  neighborhood  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  owns  a  large  part  of  the  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Ghaleurs ! — ^A.  He  has  a  large  tract  there. 
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Q.  The  fallowiog  extract  is  to  be  foand  on  page  48  of  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  1876: 

In  my  last  report  I  explained  how  the  foauder  of  a  firm,  whioh  has  siaoe  become 
most  powerful,  bad  instinctively  foand  the  means  of  keeping  these  fishermen  ander  its 
power,  in  dirertinff  them  from  agrieultaral  parsaits,  and  in  secnriojy^to  his  own  ao- 
count  most  of  the  lands  bordeting  on  Bay  des  Ghalears.  The  poflBession  o£  land  in- 
sures independence;  whoever  is  a  proprietor  is  free.  Mr.  Bobia  was  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  truth  inscribed  in  the  history  of  every  people ;  and  he  began  his  oper- 
ations bv  monopolizing  the  labor  of  each  individnal  who  was  doomed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Thus  it  is  that  fishermen  from  Gasp^  and  Bonaventnre  remained  poor 
and  in  a  state  of  dependency,  while  these  firms  grew  richer  every  day. 

Is  th£(t  trne? — A.  That  is  Captain  Lavoic's  statement.  It  is  qaite  in- 
correct. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  seen  any  American  cod  fisheries  on  yonr 
shores  f — A.  We  have  not  seen  many  of  them  there  of  late  years.  We 
have  seen  a  few  latterly,  but  not  many. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  States  do  they  come  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  yon  have  seen  an  American  mackerel 
fleet  off  Oasp^  ? — A.  Some  American  vessels  are  there  every  year.  A 
fleet  of  them  was  there  before  I  came  down. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  Seventy  or  eighty. 

Q.  That  is  this  year  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  Bay  of  Ghalenni. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  last  year  !— A.  I  could  not  say  ; 
probably  about  100. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  And  how  many  did  you  see  there  the  year  before  f — A.  I  then  saw 
about  the  same  number. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  yon  paid  the 
fishermen  last  year  too  much  for  their  fish  f — A.  We  are  blamed  for 
having  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time,  look  at  the  market  price  which  yon  re- 
ceived ¥-*-A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Then  you  did  a  losing  business  last  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  balanced  your  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  tie 
year,  were  the  results  for  1876  worse  than  those  for  1875  T — A.  Yes ;  and 
mucn  more  so. 

Q.  You  made  no  profit  for  the  year  1876? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  actually  lost  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  poorer  men  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year? — A.  Certainly. 


No.  45. 


Tuesday,  August  28. 


The  Conference  met. 

William  Magdoivnbll,  trader  and  formerly  fisherman,  Argyle, 
Yarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britanuio  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  many  years  engaged  in  fishing  ? — Answer. 
I  have. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? — A.  I  went  fishing  from  the  time  I  was  14  years 
of  age  until  I  was  32. 
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Q.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  fishing  t — A.  No,  I  traffic  in  fish  some- 
what. 

Q.  You  are  not  now  actively  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  ? — A.  I 
have  not  caught  any  fish  for  8, 10,  or  11  years. 

Q.  When  you  were  actively  engaged  in  fishing,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  did  you  fish  t — A.  I  sailed  out  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  fish  f — A.  Chiefly  in  Bay  Ghaleurs  after  mack- 
erel, and  in  Forth  Bay,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  vessels  all  the  timef — A.  All  but  the  three 
last  years. 

Q.  You  went  fishing  as  a  hand  when  you  were  about  14  years  of  age  t 
— A.  From  14  until  I  was  19  years,  when  I  became  a  master. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  vessel  you  first  sailed  ? — A.  I  went  when 
14  years  of  age  in  the  Bridget  Ann,  Captain  Charles  Macdonnell,  and 
shipped  from  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton.    » 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  gulf  did  you  fish  1 — A.  The  first  fare  we  caught 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  in  Bay  Chaleurs;  I  cannot  remember  the 
quantity. 

Q.  That  was  spring  mackerel  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  season  ! — A.  Three  successful 
trips. 

Q-  Where  did  you  take  your  next  fare! — A.  We  caught  330  barrels 
at  anchor,  with  our  vessel  sprung  up  close  in  to  the  Bird  Eocks,  Mag- 
dalen Islands^ 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  third  trip  1 — A.  At  Margaree  Island  and 
Cheticamp,  close  inshore.  All  mackerel  caught  at  Margaree  Island 
and  Cheticamp  are  caught  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f — A.  Two  miles ;  sometimes  so  close  that 
you  are  afraid  the  vessel  will  strike  the  shore. 

Q.  They  are  taken  within  two  miles,  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  as  a  general  thing.  Probably 
there  may  be  some  mackerel  outside,  but  generally  American  vessels  go 
inside  to  catch  them.  We  caught  the  whole  of  our  third  trip  there  ;  it 
was  very  late  in  the  season,  15th  September. 

Q.  Was  the  quantity  you  caught  about  the  average  catch  of  the 
fleet  f — A.  We  got  more  than  the  average  catch ;  we  made  three  trips, 
and  I  don't  know  but  one  other  vessel  that  made  three. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  American  gale  t — A.  Yes ;  it  was  the 
year  of  the  great  Yankee  gale. 

Q.  In  1852,  what  vessel  were  you  in  t — A.  The  schooner  Charles 
Bubin,  the  same  captain  ;  my  brother  was  master. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ?— A.  We  made  one  trip  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  you  caught ! — A.  We  got 
one  fare,  some  300  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them,  in  relation  to  the  shore-line  f — A.  We 
caught  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  the  fall ;  we  did  nothing  the  first 
part  of  the  season  ;  we  caught  the  biggest  part  at  Margaree  Island, 
inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  the  next  year ! — A.  The  schooner  Sun- 
beam. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  bay  all  summer  f — A.  Not  all  summer ;  we  came 
some  time  in  August,  and  we  made  but  one  trip. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  before  that ! — A.  On  the  Western  Banks 
and  Sable  Island  Bank. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  the  bay  only  for  the  fall  trip  t— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yon  get  f — A.  We  got  one  fare,  aboat  300 
barrels 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  take  that  fall  trip  f — A.  I  think  we  canght  the 
greatest  part  of  them  between  Oheticamp  and  Margaree.  All  vessels 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  generally  catch  mackerel  there ;  it  is  near  a  har- 
bor,  and  they  generally  fish  there  so  that  they  can  make  a  harbar  when 
it  blows.    Ihat  was  the  case  when  I  went  fishing. 

Q.  Yon  canght  yonr  fare  there  f — A.  The  biggest  part ;  we  may  have 
caught  some  few  elsewhere,  but  I  well  remember  we  got  the  biggest 
part  of  our  fare  in  the  fall  there.  The  first  part  of  the  season  we  got 
nothing.  All  mackerel  got  at  the  Margaree  Island  are  obtained  within 
three  miles  of  shore ;  some  people  have  made  calculations  and  said  they 
are  caught  five  miles  out,  but  there  are  none  caught  five  miles  from 
shore.    The  mackerel  come  inshore  there. 

Q.  Is  there  very  great  difficulty  in  telling  the  distance  you  are  from 
tbe  shore f — A.  I  never  had  much  difficulty;  I  could  generally  tell 
whether  I  was  one,  two,  or  three  miles  out.    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  You  have  not  much  doubt  you  could  tell  correctly  t — A.  I  think  I 
could  tell  within  100  yards.  I  generally  knew  whether  I  was  three  miles 
out  or  not. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  after  the  Sunbeam  f — A.  In  the  Quick- 
step. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  each  trip  T — ^A.  The  first  trip  we  did  not  do 
much,  and  were  not  very  successful ;  we  secured  150  barrels.  On  our 
last  trip  we  got  250  barrels  ofif  Gheticamp  Island,  Gape  Breton  shore, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Margaree;  they  were  taken  close  inshore. 

Q.  On  the  first  trip  did  you  seine  them  inshore f — A.  We  seined  them 
on  Bank  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  all  the  second  trip  taken  ofif  Gheticamp f— A.  Yes;  in  fact 
we  caught  half  of  the  trip  close  in  the  mouth  of  Gheticamp  harbor,  an 
unusual  place  to  catch  mackerel. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  sail  next  yearf — A.  The  Arbutus. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  herf — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch!— A.  Two  fares,  300  and  350  barrels. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  take  them  ! — A.  The  last  trip  we 
canght  ofif  Margaree  Island  and  Gheticamp. 

Q.  Glose  inshore  T — A.  The  first  trip  we  caught  round  perhaps  some 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  East  Point. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  you  were  a  hand,  did  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican fieet  fish  in  the  same  places  as  you  didt— A.  Yes;  sometimes  there 
would  be  100  sail  of  American  vessels  in  sight;  at  Margaree  Island  I 
have  counted  200  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  the  200  vessels! — A.  Bight  round  on  the  same  ground 
as  we  were  in. 

Q.  Eight  close  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  they  got  fares  there! — A.  I  could  not  say  they 
took  all  their  fares  there,  but  I  have  seen  them  there ;  they  may  have 
caught  some  fish  in  other  places. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  next  year! — A.  In  the  James  Seward. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her! — A.  Two  trips. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  each  trip! — A.  We  got  two  fares. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take! — A.  It  was  a  300-barrel  vessel, 
and  we  got  two  full  fares;  the  last  fare  we  canght  ofif  Gheticamp  and 
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Margaree;  for  the  first  fare  we  fished  some  ia  the  bend  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Oheticamp  and  Margaree  formed  a  very  favorite  fishing-gronud 
with  yon  1 — A.  Yes.  I  always  made  a  point  of  getting  my  last  fare 
there. 

Q.  Yon  afterward  became  captain  of  a  vessel  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessel  T — A.  The  Mohenia. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  vessel  t — A.  About  seventy -five  tons,  I 
think. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  fares  did  yon  take  t — A.  I  think  about  250  barrels  the  first 
trip,  and  perhaps  300  barrels  the  second  trip.  It  was  a  300barrel  ves- 
sel, and  we  generally  got  fares. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel  f — A.  The  last  fare  we  caught 
oflT  Margaree.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  we  took  the  first  fare.  I 
thmk  I  caught  some  of  the  first  fare  off  East  Point,  Prince  Edward 
Island ;  I  might  have  caught  a  few  off  Bank  Bradley ;  we  got  them  at 
different  points. 

Q.  The  next  year  I  believe  you  went  again  in  the  Mohenia  t — A.  Yes  f 
we  made  two  trips. 

Q.  With  similar  results  to  those  of  the  previous  year  t — A.  About 
the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  the  mackerel  in  the  same  places  f  ^A.  On  about  the 
same  ground. 

Q.  What  vessel  did  you  next  go  in  1 — A.  The  Shooting  Star. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  maket — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  catch  T — ^A.  Some  at  the  bend  of  the 
island,  some  off  Point  Miscou,  and  some  perhaps  at  Bank  Bradley. 
For  my  last  fare  I  sprung  up  off  Port  Hood  Island  and  caught  the 
largest  part  of  the  fare  there.  I  caught  some  mackerel  oft'  Margaree 
Island  where  I  sprung  up }  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August ;  we  fiished  half 
a  mile  from  the  land. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  sailed  t — A.  The  Oharle& 
Macdonnell. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  t— A.  One  fare  of  200  and  another  of  300  bar- 
rels. The  last  fare  .was  taken  inshore,  bome  of  the  first  fare  were  taken 
at  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  some  off  Pictoi;  and  along 
that  shore. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  sailed  T — A.  The  Allan 
Forester;  I  chartered  her. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  t— A.  750  or  775  barrels  of  fat  mackerel.  We 
only  made  one  trip.  The  biggest  part  of  the  trip  was  made  at  Marga- 
ree Island. 

Q.  Out  of  the  750  barrels,  what  proportion  was  taken  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  About  three-fourths.  I  caught  the  biggest  part 
late  in  the  fall  off  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  charter  of  the  vessel  T— A.  One  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  How  were  the  crew  paid  t — A.  The  men  went  on  half  line,  receiv- 
ing half  of  the  fish  they  caught  after  they  paid  for  the  barrels  and 
packing. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  yon  away  getting  your  fare  ! — A.  Eleven 
or  twelve  weeks. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  you  charter  the  vessel! — A.  For  the  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  speculation  to  yourself! — A.  After 
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paying  $1^000  for  the  charts— four  of  us  chartered  the  vessel— and  pay* 
ing  me  as  captain  5  per  cent,  commission,  which  came  out  of  the  ves- 
8^8  half,  there  was  $1,050  for  the  four  who  chartered  her. 

Q.  Then  she  cleared  $2,050! — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  she  would  have 
paid  the  owner  if  we  had  not  chartered  her. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  Allan  Forester  more  than  one  year! — ^A.  I  went 
to  Kew&>ii]idland  that  winter. 

Q.  What  for! — A.  For  frozen  herring.  I  got  a  cargo  of  frozeo  her- 
ring and  took  them  home. 

Q*  Bid  you  lose  on  the  herring  !— A.  So,  I  made. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  on  the  herring  that  year!— A.  I  cannot  re- 
member what  we  made  that  year.  My  brother  had  a  vessel  chartered 
the  previons  winter  and  I  think  he  cleared  about  $3,000  on  one  fare  of 
iroeen  herring.  I  had  about  800  barrels  of  herring  which  we  sold  in 
New  York  at  6  oeuts  per  pouud. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  How  much  is  that  per  barrel  T — A.  Ten  dollars  per  barrel,  but  we 
sold  them  by  the  pound. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 
Q.  On  what  vessel  did  you  go  after  the  Allan  Forester! — A.  I  went 
on  the  George  B.  Loring ;  that  was  the  last  year  I  fished  in  an  American 


Q.  How  many  trips  ! — A.  Three  successful  trips. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  take  each  trip  ! — A.  I  oonld  not  exactly 
say  what  quantity  each  trip.    I  landed  900  barrels. 

Q.  What  i>ortion  of  those  did  you  take  within  three  miles  of  the 
sjhore  ! — A.  I  suppose  three-fourths  of  them. 

Q.  You  made  three  trips  in  that  vessel ! — ^A.  The  first  fare  I  caught 
all  in  Bay  Chaleurs,  the  whole  of  the  second  fare  I  think  I  caught  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  third  trip  off  MM^garee  Island. 

Q.  That  would  make  two-thirds  of  the  whole  caught  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  three  trips  without  transshipping  ! — A.  No ;  I 
transshipped. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  transship  ! — A.  Two,  my  first  and  second 
fares.    I  took  the  last  fare  home  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  privilege  of  transshipment  a  benefit ! — A.  I  suppose  it 
was. 

Q.  Oould  you  otherwise  have  made  three  trips!— A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  trips  could  yon  have  made  if  you  had  not  possessed 
that  privilege  ! — A.  Two.  At  the  time  when  I  would  have  been  at  home 
discharging  my  cargo  I  was  catching  another  fare. 

Q.  So  the  privilege  of  transshipping  gave  you  an  extra  trip  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q*  What  was  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  trip  of  the  George  B.  Lor- 
ing!— ^A.  I  only  heani  from  what  the  owner  said.  I  was  running  the 
vessel  on  commission.  The  owner  told  me  it  cleared  him  $5,000  on  those 
three  trips. 

Q.  Were  the  900  barrels  you  got  a  fair  average  catch  ! — A.  My  vessel, 
was  small.  Some  vessels  that  year  got  1,600  barrels  of  mackerel.  I 
think  the  Battler,  Gaptiain  Andrew  Layton,  got  that  quantity. 

Q.  Were  there  other  vessels  which  obtained  as  many  barrels  as  you 
did  ! — ^A.  Some  got  1,000  barrels,  and  some  1,100.  Others,  of  course,  got 
500  barrels,  and  some  400  barrels. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  Glouces* 
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ter  fishing- vessels  t  Do  they  make  profits  or  not  f — A.  I  would  not  dare 
to  say  what  the  profits  are,  becaase  I  never  owned  a  vessel  there.  I 
have  never  seen  acconnts,  bnt  I  jndge  they  mast  make  some  money. 
How  else  could  they  build  fishing-vessels  costing  $12,000  if  they  did 
not  make  money  f  When  I  went  to  Gloucester  as  a  boy  it  was  only  a 
small  village,  and  now  it  is  an  incorporated  city.  What  has  done  it  f 
Nothing  but  fishing.  No  other  business  whatever  is  carried  on  there 
except  fishing. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  American  fishing- vessel  you  were  in  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  fish  in  a  British  vessel? — A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  ves- 
sel built  in  Yarmouth  for  myself. 

Q.  flow  many  years  did  you  go  in  her  t — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  each  year  f — A.  I  caught  600  barrels  the  first 
year,  I  think.    It  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay,  the  15th  September. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  the  other  yearf — A.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  what  vessel  were  you  in  next  year! — A.  In  a  schooner  from 
the  Strait  of  Ganso,  called  the  Vincent  J.  Wallace. 

Q.  flow  many  barrels  did  you  taket — A.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels ;  it  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  bay. 

Q.  In  those  five  years  where  did  you  take  those  fish  T — A.  I  caught 
the  biggest  part  of  those  fish  ofif  Margaree  Island. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  caught  inside  the  three  miles,  and  what  pro- 
portion outside  T  Did  you  take  any  outside  ! — A.  I  don't  think  I  did ; 
I  might  have  picked  up  a  few  mackerel  probably  running  down  from 
Port  flood  to  the  fishing-ground.  I  might  have  caught,  perhaps,  ten 
wash  barrels. 

Q.  Then  the  proportion  you  caught  outside  was  very,  very  small  t — 
A.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  The  remaining  fish  were  caught  close  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  you  took  off  Margaree  were  taken  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  years  when  you  were  fishing  In  the  summer  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  where  did  you  go  in  winter  ! — 
A.  To  Newfoundland,  for  frozen  herring. 

Q.  flow  many  winters  did  you  go  there  t — A.  I  think  I  was  there  ten 
winters. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Fortune  Bay  t — A.  I  was  there  all  of  those  ten 
winters  except  one. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  people  there  wretched  and  miserable  t — A.  No ; 
the  people  are  very  well  off  with  the  exception  of  a  few.  There  may  be 
some  poor  people  there  as  everywhere  else ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
people  are  very  well  off.  If  you  see  them  on  board  their  little  jacks 
they  do  not  seem  to.be  worth  anything;  but  if  you  go  to  their  house 
you  find  the  case  very  different. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  there  T — A.  Plenty  of  money  in  the  houses. 
Sometimes  when  they  would  be  trading  with  me  they  would  not  have 
enough  fish  to  pay  me  and  they  would  take  me  to  their  houses  and  open 
a  chest  where  there  were  piles  of  money,  which  would  surprise  you. 

Q.  Instead  of  being  a  wretched  people  they  are  very  comfortable  in- 
deed, far  above  the  average! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  far  above  the  average  t— A.  They 
are  generally  well  off,  although  they  often  look  miserable  and  work 
bard.  In  fact  some  of  the  people  live  very  poorly,  while  they  have 
plenty  of  money.  They  don't  know  how  to  take  comfort  with  their 
money. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  they  woald  starve  if  the  Americans  did  not  go  to 
buy  their  fiah  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  What  did  yon  give  for  the  frozen  herring  t — A.  One  dollar  per 
barrel ;  I  never  give  more  and  never  less ;  I  have  heard  of  some  vessels 
giving  $3  per  barrel. 

Q.  On  a  pinch  yon  would  have  given  more  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks T — A.  No;  I  never 
caught  any  fish  there;  I  purchased  the  fish  I  obtained  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  for  cod  on  the  banks  off  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  Yes. 
I  have  fished  on  Western,  La  Have,  and  Brown  Banks. 

Q.  For  cod  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  the  cod  t — A.  We  caught  them  with  trawls. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  you  use  f — ^A.  Fresh  bait.    Herring. 

Q.  Oannot  you  catch  cod  equally  well  with  salt  bait ! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  t — ^A.  I  have  tried  it 

Q.  Tell  us  the  result  of  your  experience  t — A.  I  have  been  on  the  Banks 
with  nothing  but  porgies  for  bait — we  generally  took  a  few  barrels  with 
us  to  start  upon — and  ran  out  our  trawls,  having  the  salt  bait^  and 
there  appeared  to  be  not  one  fish  around,  for  we  would  not  feel  a  bite 
or  get  a  fish.  I  have  then  ran  to  land,  got  herring  and  gone  out  to  the 
same  ground  as  near  as  possible  and  put  out  the  trawls  and  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fish,  where  previously  with  salt  bait  we  got  not  a  fish.  Even 
if  you  bait  your  hook  with  a  piece  of  salt  porgy  and  put  a  small  piece 
of  fresh  herring  on  the  point  of  the  hook,  you  will  have  a  fish  on  it. 

Q.  Your  evidence  amounts  to  this,  that  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  catch  codfish  t — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  without  fresh  bait  Bank  codfishing  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on  t — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  qnite  sure  of  it  t — ^A.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it  from  prac- 
ticed experience ;  I  have  tried  it. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  t — A.  Four  or  five  years.  It  is  some  time 
ago,  but  I  believe  from  what  American  captains  say  that  it  is  worse 
now.    They  have  to  get  fresh  bait  or  they  cannot  get  any  fish,  they  say. 

Q.  Do  the  bankers  ever  transship  their  cargoes  of  cod  f — A.  Yes.  There 
were  two  smacks  from  Newfoundland  came  into  the  harbor  bound  home, 
bat  when  the  captains  laid  their  heads  together  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trips  were  too  small  to  go  home  with,  and  one  of  the 
captains  arranged  to  take  them  home,  and  the  other  captain  refitted  and 
went  back  again.    One  of  the  captains  is  in  here. 

Q.  Both  vessels  belong  to  the  same  owner  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that; 
but  they  belong  to  the  same  port,  New  London. 

Q.  If  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  enter  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Oape  Breton  for  fresh  bait,  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
codfisheryf — A.  No:  it  would  be  impossible.  Any  man  with  common 
sense  knows  that.  They  might  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
saccessfully. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  American  captains ;  do  you  know 
whether  that  is  their  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  youT — A.  Yes,  a  number  of 
times.    There  is  not  a  year  goes  by  but  I  talk  with  fifty  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  T — 
A.  Yes,  it  is  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  hold  a  different  opinion  f — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  knew  any  man  who  held  a  different  opinion. 
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Q.  If  witnesses  came  here  and  told  a  different  story,  what  woald  yon 
say  t — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  conld. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  a  British  vessel  go  to  American  waters  to  catch 
fish  t — A.  I  never  knew  but  one,  the  Lettie,  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
She  went  on  that  coast  seining. 

Q.  Did  she  go  for  porgies  t — A.  She  went  seining  porgies  and  mackerel| 
bat  I  think  she  did  not  get  anything. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  try  it  again  t — A.  No ;  I  think  not 

Q.  Do  yon  know,  from  what  American  captains  have  told  you,  where 
they  caught  their  mackerel  f — A.  I  have  not  known  of  late  years  where 
they  caught  them. 

Q.  When  you  were  fishing!— A.  I  did  not  require  to  be  told,  for  I 
have  seen  them  fishing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  fish  are  taken  f — A.  Kot  a  parti- 
cle of  doubt. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  are  taken  inshore  t— A.  I  don't  say  all  the  fish 
are  caught  inshore.  There  are  fish  caught  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore ; 
but  three-fourths  of  those  taken  are  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Is  it  known  by  the  American  captains  to  be  so  f — A.  Certainly. 
You  may  find  some  American  captains — one  or  two — who  don't  come 
inshore  a  great  deal.  The  old  captains  of  Gape  God  vessels  are  fright- 
ened of  the  land,  and  they,  as  a  general  thing,  will  fish  on  Bank  Brad* 
ley.    There  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  their  trips  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  one  get- 
ting a  fare.  There  might  have  been  some  who  did  so,  but  I  never  heard 
of  one. 

Q.  Have  they  old  vessels  T — ^A.  l^o ;  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  more 
than  that  they  don't  care  about  fishing  near  the  land. 

Q.  What  bait  do  the  mackerel  feed  on  t — ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
exactly  all  the  bait.  When  we  were  in  the  bay  following  the  mackerel 
we  found  there  was  a  little  fish  called  the  shrimp — some  call  it  brit — 
which  the  mackerel  generally  chase.  The  brit  generally  frequents  i^ong 
the  shore;  that  is  what  brings  the  mackerel  in  to  the  shore.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  fleet  haul  to  and  not  raise  a  fish ;  but  after  going  five  or 
ten  yards  farther,  they  would  get  right  into  the  school  of  mackerel  which 
were  after  the  brit.  They  would  attract  the  mackerel  out,  but  very  soon 
the  fish  would  go  right  back  to  the  brit,  and  the  vessels  would  have  to 
follow  them  in  and  entice  them  out 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  brit,  which  the  mackerel  chase,  out  at  sea  f — A.  I 
never  saw  any,  though  it  may  be  there. 

Q.  Although  you  saw  it  along  the  shore  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  is  a  small  quantity  out  at  sea,  but  it  generally  frequents  along  t  he 
shore. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  would  you  go  down  to  fish  in  the  gulf  for  mackerel  f — A.  I  dont 
know ;  we  do  a  good  many  things.  I  think  if  I  was  prohibited  from 
taking  mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  I  would  not  come.  The 
first  fare  I  might  possibly  obtain  my  fishing  outside^  but  the  last  fare, 
which  is  most  valuable,  I  could  not  get  except  close  inshore. 

Q.  The  last  fare  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  first ! — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  £at 
mackerel. 

Q.  The  first  fare  is  not  a  paying  one  I — A.  !No.  A  great  many  ves* 
sels  go  after  the  first  fare  because  they  are  fitted  for  a  season's  mackrel 
fishing.  I  have  known  vessels  go  out  and  bring  in  a  fare  of  mackerel, 
and  lost  money  because  they  were  poor  fish. 

Q.  You  caught  mackerel  off  shore  as  well  as  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Bat  the  fat  fish  were  all  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes,  inshore.  As  a 
general  thing,  American  vessels  in  the  fall  of  the  year  fish  near  a  harbor, 
so  that  they  can  make  the  harbor  in  storms.  This  is  a  reason  why  they 
fish  inshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  Do  you  own  vessels  at  Yarmouth  ! — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  yourself  to  sea  for  how  many  years  f — A.  It  is 
about  ten  years  since  I  have  been  fishing. 

Q.  In  what  trade  are  the  vessels  in  which  you  are  interested  en- 
gaged ? — A.  They  fish  off  Gape  Sable ;  I  have  only  got  a  small  interest 
in  three  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  business  in  buying  and  selling  fish  t — A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  I  do. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  buy  f — A.  I  buy  mackerel  and  herring ; 
I  have  not  bought  codfish. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  buy  your  fish  T — A.  Prooo^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  where  I  live. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  day  fishing  with  boats  t — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Mostly  with  vessels  t — A.  Yes,  except  net  fishermen. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  them  to  sell  again  or  to  curef — A.  To  sell  again. 

Q.  To  sell  again  as  you  buy  them  or  after  being  cured  f — A.  I  buy 
them  all  barreled  and  inspected. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  them  when  you  sell  them  f — A.  Sometimes  to 
the  States;  sometimes  I  sell  them  at  Yarmouth.  I  sell  them  wherever 
I  can  make  the  best  trade. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  send  to  the  States  T — A.  Mackerel  and 
herring. 

Q.  Not  cod  t — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sent  any  cod  to  the  States. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  fair  market  in  the  States  now  f — A.  I  recently 
sent  200  barrels  to  New  York,  but  I  have  not  received  the  returns. 

Q.  What  kind  of  market  has  there  been  in  the  States  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years t — A.  I  think  for  mackerel  the  CTnited  States  is  the  best, 
but  I  have  found  our  own  market  here  the  best  for  codfish  and  for 
haddock  and  scaled  fish  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  You  don't  prepare  cod  for  the  United  States  market ;  you  dry 
them  thoroughly,  so  as  to  send  them  to  foreign  markets  ! — A.  We  dry 
them  more  than  they  are  dried  in  the  United  States,  but  not  so  hard  as 
in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  bait,  pogies,  from  the  Americans  t — ^A.  No.  We  don't 
use  pogies  except  for  catching  mackerel,  and  few  of  our  vessels  engaged 
in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Q.  Do  not  the  fishermen  of  the  provinces  use  pogies  as  bait  for 
mackerel  f — A.  That  bait  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  they  don't 
buy  them  direct.  Halifax  merchants  send  to  the  States  and  get  that 
bait  and  the  fishermen  buy  it  from  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  the  bait  brought  to  you  from  the  United  States 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy  it  than  to  send  your  vessels  to  the 
States  to  procure  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  is  mackerel  fishing  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  have  known  American  vessels  to  fish  for  mackerel 
outside  of  the  three  miles  t—A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  Americans  and  our 
own  vessels  fishing  outside,  and  I  have  fished  outside  myself. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  Gape  God  vessels  from  other  vessels  f — 
A.  We  can  generally  tell  a  Gape  God  vessel  from  a  Gloucester  vessel,  for 
it  is  differently  built  ,    r^r^n\o 
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Q.  Are  they  differently  ringed  f — A.  Yes,  and  the  hull  is  different. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  commander  iB,  whether  he  is  a  Gape  God 
man,  by  the  rig  of  the  ship  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  yon  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  afraid  of  the  land 
or  notf— A.  Gape  Cod  men  have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  the 
land  in  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  the  commander  is  a  Cape  God  man ;  might 
he  not  be  a  brave  Gloacester  man  ! — A.  Yes,  or  he  might  be  a  Domin- 
ion man. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  this  aboat  the  commanders  of  Gape  God  vessels  being 
afraid  of  the  land  all  nonsense  t — ^A.  No,  I  am  candid  about  it.  They 
have  the  reputation  of  being  afraid  of  the  land  in  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  so 
some  of  them  will  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  When  you  found  the  Gape  God  men  fish  outside  of  Bay  Ghaleurs^ 
did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  they  did  so  because  they  believed  they 
could  get  more  fish  there? — A.  No;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  It 
may  have  been  their  idea  that  they  could  catch  more  fish  outshore;  I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  said  they  kept  inshore  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
land  T — A.  I  say  they  have  that  reputation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  caught  more  fish  outside? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
yon  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Gape  God  fishermen  understood  they  oonid 
get  more  fish  inside  than  outside  they  would  not  go  inside;  do  you 
think  they  are  more  afraid  than  other  people? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  candid  about  that  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  not  used  to  fish 
near  the  land  in  Bay  Ghaleurs,  though  they  may  be  on  their  own  shores* 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  get  over  that  fear  in  course  of  time  t 
— A.  Probably  they  might. 

Q.  A  calculation  was  proposed  to  you  about  a  vessel  in  which  yoa 
went,  where,  after  paying  you  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  the  expenses 
of  the  charter,  $1,000,  there  were  $1,050  left?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  not  chartered  the  vessel,  the 
surplus  would  have  been  $2,050  to  the  owner? — A.  Most  undoubtedly 
so. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ship  cost  anything  to  the  owner? — A.  All  expenses 
were  paid. 

Q.  Take  the  case  where  the  owner  does  not  get  any  charter-money } 
does  not  the  ship  deteriorate  in  value  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  look  at  that. 

Q.  And  there  are  repairs  and  painting  ? — A.  I  think  we  had  to  paint 
the  vessel. 

Q.  That  was  under  your  bargain  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  vessel  had  not  been  chartered  the  owner  would  have  had  to 
paint  her  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  have  to  insure  the  vessel  or  be  their  own  insurers  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  allow  a  large  amount  for  repairs,  and  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  lives  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  a  vessel  somewhat 
depreciates. 

Q.  Fishing- vessels  are  not  a  long-lived  race  ?-rA.  American  fishing- 
vessels  are ;  they  run  a  long  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  wear  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  out. 

Q.  Are  the  American  vessels  stronger  as  well  as  better  vessels  ? — ^A. 
They  are  more  durable  than  our  class  of  vessels. 

Q.  Are  they  built  of  better  materials  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  of  white  oak  with 
copper  fastenings. 
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Q.  So  while  it  is  very  easy  to  say  the  owner  woald  have  made  $2,000, 
yet  when  yon  reckon  the  charges^  you  have  to  allow  a  large  sum  t — A* 
It  is  very  true.  If  you  have  got  to  put  in  a  new  suit  of  sails,  you  could 
not  see  your  way  clear  out  of  a  large  expense.  I  was,  however,  speak- 
ing of  one  case,  that  of  the  Allan  Forester. 

•  Q.  If  there  was  no  charter,  would  not  a  prudent  owner  charge  himself 
something  for  repairs,  whether  repairs  were  made  that  year  or  not,  and 
also  for  insurance  f — A.  All  these  things  have  to  come  in. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  transshipped  cargoes  f — A.  Only  one 
year ;  but  I  have  known  vessels  which  did  it  several  years  when  mack- 
erel was  plentiful ;  I  mean  American  vessels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  transship  t — ^A.  In  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  What  cargo  did  yon  transship  f — ^A.  630  barrels. 

Q.  Two  trips  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  yon  do  when  you  transshipped  t — A.  We  went  alongside 
a  wharf,  took  the  barrels  of  fish  out,  stored  them,  and  took  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  barrels. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  sold  barrels  t — ^A.  The  fitters. 

Q.  And  you  obtained  salt  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  barrels  of  fish  f — A.  We  shipped  them 
home.  That  year  there  was  an  American  vessel,  a  large  coaster,  which 
carried  mine  with  others ;  she  was  a  Boston  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  charged  for  freight  by  steamer  f — A.  I 
could  not  tell  yon.    I  think  we  paid  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  sufficiently  interested  in  this  matter  of  transship- 
ping as  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  handling  the  barrels,  the  wharfage, 
&c.  t — ^A.  The  crew  generally  move  the  barrels,  and  there  is  nothing 
paid  for  the  storage  of  the  mackerel. 

Q.  Why  not  t — ^A.  Because  they  do  not  ever  charge  for  storage,  be- 
cause they  fit  the  vessels. 

Q.  The  expense  tarns  up  somewhere  in  the  bill  f— A.  Yes.  However 
I  never  paid  any  wharfage  or  storage. 

Q.  You  say  the  people  down  at  Fortune  Bay  are  well  off  ?— A,  There 
are  some  poor  people  there,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  are  all 
comfortable. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  have  piles  of  money  stored  in  their  houses  f — A. 
Some  of  them  have.  I  know  men  who  went  from  La  Have  down  there, 
who  were  so  well  off  they  retired  from  the  fishing  business.  The  largest 
part  of  the  money  they  made  was  in  supplying  bait  to  those  French 
vessels  which  come  from  France  to  fish. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them  t— A.  At  St  Peter's.  The  men  of  Fortune 
Bay  seine  herring,  caplin,  and  squid,  and  run  them  across  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  sell  them  to  the  French  vessels  which  are  lying  waiting  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  their  market  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  sell  to  the  Americans  t — A.  Yes.  They  go  in  and  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  bait  in  Newfoandland ;  not  so  much  at.  Fortune  Bay  as  at 
St.  John's. 

Q.  The  men  with  piles  of  money,  where  do  they  live  t — A.  They  may 
have  plenty  of  money  and  yet  live  in  a  hovel.  They  are  not  sensible 
enough  to  enjoy  the  money  after  they  have  made  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  spend  all  their  money 
as  fast  as  they  get  it  on  rum  and  tobacco ;  did  you  find  that  to  be 
tme  t — A.  I  doubt  that.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Newfound- 
land I  found  very  few  men  who  drank  rum,  but  when  I  first  went  there 
I  fonnd  many  mm  drinkers.  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  reform  dub 
there. 
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Q.  Yoa  think  they  have  improved  f — A.  Yes.  They  are  comfortable 
in  their  homes. 

Q.  They  are  saving  people  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  your  frozen  herring  t— A.  To  New  York. 

Q.  Any  to  Boston  T — A.  Very  few  to  Boston ;  I  sent  the  largest 
quantity  to  I^ew  York,  and  sold  a  good  many  at  Gloucester  for  bait  for 
George's  Bank  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  a  pretty  good  market  in  Kew  York  for  frozen  herring? — 
A.  Sometimes  a  vessel  makes  a  very  successful  trip,  and  sometimes  it 
doesn't  make  anything. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Fortune  Bay  any  other  market  of  any  conse- 
quence for  what  they  draw  from  the  sea  except  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans f — A.  Their  codfish,  I  think,  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants there. 

Q.  I  mean  those  people  who  catch  bait,  who  are  paid  in  cash  on  the 
spot ;  have  they  any  market  for  that  except  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  fresh  bait,  I  suppose  the  fish,  if  they  have  the  choice 
between  fresh  and  salt  bait,  prefer  fresh  bait  t — ^A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  ffesh  baitf — A«  You  could  not  get  the  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  thatt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  fresh  bait  was  not  used  I — ^A. 
I  am  speaking  from  the  practical  experience  I  have  had. 

Q.  But  you  never  saw  a  time  when  there  was  only  salt  baitt — A.  I 
have  said  I  have  been  on  the  Banks  when  we  have  had  nothing  but  salt 
bait,  and  we  could  not  get  a  fish. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  told  us  that,  before  that  time,  when  there  was  no 
fresh  bait  used,  they  caught  full  fares  with  salted  bait  T — A.  There  never 
were  such  quantities  of  fish  caught  years  ago  as  there  have  been  of  late 
years,  because  they  never  used  fresh  bait. 

Q.  Is  not  trawling  a  new  thing  t — ^A.  Trawling  has  been  practiced 
ever  since  I  went  fishing. 

Q.  It  has  not  a  long  history  f — ^A.  25  or  30  years* 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  Fortune  Bay  on  fishing  busi- 
ness f — A.  Nine  winters,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  number  of  American  vessels  which 
go  there  after  frozen  herring  T — A.  I  have  seen  between  30  and  50  sail 
there  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  lay  there  usually  t — A.  I  laid  there  one  whole 
winter  ^  I  had  three  vessels  to  load. 

Q.  At  other  times  how  long  did  you  stay  f — A.  I  have  been  there  and 
loaded  in  a  week. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  American  vessels  must  be  very 
numerous  there  ! — A.  The  number  I  have  stated  would  be  all  that  would 
be  there  one  winter.  They  never  made  two  trips.  They  have  to  be 
there  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  they  freeze  the  herring.  They 
are  all  there  at  one  time,  but  some  vessels  get  away  earlier  than  others. 

Q.  Suppose  a  vessel  comes  late,  will  it  not  find  the  herring  already 
frozen  t — A.  The  vessel  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  They  would  have  all  been  sold  t — A.  Yes ;  possibly  there  might  be 
a  few  sometimes. 

Q.  Then  they  sell  all  they  can  catch  f — A.  Yes.  The  vessels  need  to 
be  there  at  the  first  frost,  and  they. generally  get  away  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Q.  The  American  market  for  frozen  herring  and  bait,  in  addition  to 
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the  French  market,  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  those  Newfoundland  peo- 
ple ;  has  it  not  bnilt  them  apt — ^A.  They  sell  that  qnantity  of  herring. 

Q.  And  get  money  for  it  T — ^A.  They  get  very  little  money  from  the 
Americans,  but  they  fetch  trade  goods  there. 

Q.  Something  equivalent  to  money  f — A.  But  they  make  their  profit 
on  them.  I  dont  think  I  ever  paid  there  $100  in  cash.  I  have  taken 
down  pork  that  cost  $15  per  barrel  and  sold  it  for  $30. 

Q.  The  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  that  price  where- 
ever  they  had  bought  it  f — A.  That  was  the  price  at  which  pork  was 
selling  there,  and  I  got  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Q.  And  the  market  there  for  pork  was  regulated  by  the  large  mer- 
chants!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  who  go  there  with  goods  cannot  get  more  than  the 
market  price  there  t — A.  Well,  they  don't ;  they  could,  I  suppose,  if  they 
practiced  extortion.  The  people  want  to  sell  their  fish  and  the  Ameri- 
can's can  say,  ^^  There  are  the  goods,  take  them  or  leave  them." 

Q.  The  result  is  that  the  fishermen  become  themselves  somewhat  of 
merchants,  and  buy  a  good  deal  from  the  vessels,  instead  of  depending 
entirely  on  the  large  houses! — A.  Yes.  I  have  sold  pork  and  flour  to 
people  who  did  not  really  want  them ;  they  had  to  take  it  in  return  for 
their  fish,  for  I  did  not  intend  to  pay  money,  but  intended  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  so  many  dollars  per  barrel ! — A.  I  never 
paid  any.    Very  little  cash  is  ever  paid  by  Americans. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  pay  cash,  where  do  the  piles  of  money  come  from  f 
— ^A.  They  accumulate  it  in  some  way.  It  is  said  a  constant  dropping 
will  wear  away  stone. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  The  trade  in  frozen  herring  is  one  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
many  years  ! — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  the  first  fisherman  who  ever  carried  a 
cargo  of  frozen  herring  from  Newfoundland. 

Q.  That  was  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade  before  the  Washington 
Treaty!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  never  prevented  from  going  there  and  buying  herring! 
—A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  always  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  trade! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  winter  alone! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  bait-fishing  ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  fishing  for  bait  is  carried  on  more  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland  than  in  Fortune  Bay! — ^A.  Yes;  by 
American  vessels. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  fish 
caught  by  bankers  in  former  years  as  of  late! — A.  I  should  suppose  not 
half  as  many. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  an  American  vessel  will 
last ! — ^A.  There  are  vessels  in  the  business  forty  years  old.  Some  of 
those  Marblehead  vessels  can  never  wear  out. 

Q.  They  won't  all  last  forty  years,  I  suppose! — A.  Well,  they  consider 
an  American  vessel  good  when  she  is  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  And  twenty-five  years! — A.  Yes;  they  generally  new  top  them 
then. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  that  candidly! — A.  Yes.    You  never  can  wear  out 
the  bottom  of  an  American  vessel. 
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No.  46. 

John  Holliday,  of  the  city  of  Qaebec,  fish  merchant,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  You  live  in  Qnebecf — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  business  T— A.  Eight- 
een years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  fish  business  t — A.  In  Canada. 

Q.  But  where  do  you  carry  on  your  fisheries? — A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Moisic. 

Q.  That  is  near  Seven  Islands  on  the  north  shore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  it  on  f  How  many  establishments 
have  you  t — ^A.  One. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Moisic  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  fish  do  your  people  take  t— A.  Salmon  and  codfish. 

Q.  Well,  the  salmon,  I  presume,  is  a  river  fishery  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Moisic  is  a  large  river  and  there  are  good  salmon  in  it  t 
— ^A.  Yes,    ' 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  your  cod  t — A.  Oflf  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
Moisic  Bay. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  ? — A.  In  boats  with  band-lines- 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  employ  t— A.  From  15  to  20. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  firm  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  t — A.  A.  Fraser  &  Oo. 

Q.  Their  special  business,  then,  is  the  fish  business  f — A.  Yes.  Fresh 
fish  and  toured  fish. 

Q.  These  fresh  fish  I  presume  are  salmon  ! — A.  Yes ;  codfish  and  all 
other  fish. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  fresh  fish  t — ^A.  We  sell  them  in  Can- 
ada.   We  send  them  up  to  Quebec  and  disi>ose  of  them  there. 

Q.  Ton  send  them  up  there  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  them  ;  by  a  steamer,  I  suppose  f — A.  In  a  small 
steamer  that  calls  there. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own,  or  are  there  steamers  that  call  there  t — A.  It  is  oar 
own. 

Q.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose! — A.  It  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  fish. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Moisic  to  Quebec  t — A.  350  miles. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  run  it  f — A.  About  40  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  send  the  fresh  fish  up  in  ice? — A.  In  snow. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  How  near  the  Seven  Isles  is  Moisic  t — A.  It  is  about  18  miles  to 
the  eastward.    It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  Seven  Islands  you  take, 
jt  might  be  15  miles,  if  you  take  the  nearest  island. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  many  boats  does  your  firm  employ  t — A.  From  15  to  20  this 
year 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  firm,  or  do  you  employ  the  persons  who 
own  them  f — A.  Partly  each  way.  Part  of  the  boats  belong  to  the  firm 
and  part  we  engage. 
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Q.  What  is  the  number,  including  those  you  own  and  those*you  en- 
gage f— A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  to  each  boatf — A.  Two  men. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  fish  do  they  take  with  bait  off  the  coast,  what 
kind  f— A.  Codfish. 

Q.  Altogether T — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  speaking  of  codfish  just  now,  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  The  20  boats  you  spoke  of  just  now  are  engaged  cod-fishing  t — A. 
Yes.    I  did  not  speak  of  salmon  fishing. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  take  no  halibut  or  hake  t — A.  We  take  a  few  halibut, 
not  of  any  great  moment,  this  year  past. 

Q.  Why  is  that  T  It  used  to  be  plenty. — A.  They  used  to  be,  but 
since  1868  or  1869  the  coast  is  nearly  cleaned  of  halibut  by  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  coming  there.  Two  of  them  were  taken  in  my  neighbor- 
hood ;  that  is,  two  of  their  vessels  were  taken  by  the  cruisers. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  both  condemned. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  halibut  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — 
A.  O,  yes ;  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt,  then,  about  the  fact  of  the  infringement  of  the 
law,  for  which  those  vessels  were  taken  T — A.  I  think  not.  »I  have  seen 
several  of  them  leave  the  coast  and  leave  their  lines.  When  they  saw 
the  omisers  come  they  stood  out  to  sea  and  came  back  a  day  or  two 
afterward  and  picked  up  their  lines. 

Q.  That  was  within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  atmosphere  there  is  of  that  peculiar 
character  that  a  vessel  within  half  a  mile  will  think  she  is  three  miles 
out! — A.  They  could  not  well  think  that. 

Q.  You  can  generally  tell  when  you  are  within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes ; 
at  all  events,  within  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  in  1868  and  1869,  the  American  schooners  came 
there  and  fished  out  the  halibut! — A.  Yes,  they  cleaned  them  out. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fishing  was  it  ? — ^A.  With  long  lines  or  trawls. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  hooks  upon  them  T — A.  A  great  number ; 
there  were  several  miles  of  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that,  either  to  your  own  knowledge  or  from 
what  yon  have  heard  f  — A.  The  whole  of  our  inshore  fishermen  fished 
codfish  and  halibut.    We  get  none  now  or  next  to  none. 

Q.  1^0  halibut,  you  mean  t — A.  l^o  halibut. 

Q.  Are  they  a  fish  that  keep  pretty  close  to  the  bottom  as  a  rule  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  they  are  the  more  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  trawl ! — 
A.  That  is  the  method  adopted  in  this  country  of  catching  them  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Before  the  Americans  came  with  a  trawl,  how  did  your  people  take 
them  t — ^A.  With  hand-lines. 

Q.  Were  they  reasonably  plenty  in  those  days  f — ^A.  Yes ;  a  boat  has 
got  from  eight  to  ten.    Now,  they  very  seldom  get  any. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  hand-line  fishing  been  continued  and  those  trawls 
not  introduced,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  halibut  would  be 
now  there  just  as  it  used  to  be  T — A.  I  think  it  would  be  as  good  as 
previously. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  this  trawl  fishing  is  simply  destructive  f — 
A.  To  halibut. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  do  now  with  your  fish,  the  codfish  that  you  get 
there  that  is  cured ;  you  have  already  stated  that  you  send  your  fresh 
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cod  into  Quebec,  with  your  salmon  and  other  fresh  fish.  What  do  you 
do  with  the  fish  that  yon  cnre  T— A.  For  the  past  forty  years  we  have 
sent  them  to  Quebec  also.    We  have  cured  them  for  the  Quebec  market. 

Q.  Allt—A.  Yes;  the  whole  fish. 

Q.  Previously  to  that  what  did  you  do  with  themt — A.  We  used  to 
dry  them  and  export  them  to  Europe. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  t — A.  We  generally  sent  them  to  Oadiz 
for  orders. 

Q.  From  that  they  went  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  T-— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  up  the  Adriatic  t — A.  We  seldom  required  to  send  them  up 
there.    They  generally  sold  in  the  lower  ports. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  profitable  to  cnre  them  for  Quebec  f — A.  We 
have  them  under  our  own  control  in  that  way.  If  we  ship  them  we  have 
to  consign  them  to  a  house^  and  they  are  out  of  control  in  a  measure, 
although  liable  to  advice.  But  in  Quebec  we  have  them  completely 
under  our  control. 

Q.  Welly  are  they  actually  consumed  in  Quebec,  or  are  they  sold  by 
you  and  transshipped  elsewhere  by  them  ? — A.  They  are  consumed  in 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  these  fish  worth,  cured,  on  the  north  shore  t — A. 
What  description  of  fish  f 

Q.  I  take  codfish  that  you  cure  for  the  Quebec  market. — A.  They  are 
worth  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel.    We  dry-salt  them  in  barrels. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  measure  them  by  quintals  t — ^A.  No :  they  are  sold 
by  the  200  pounds. 

Q.  The  barrel  contains  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  a  barrel  be  about  a  quintal  if  it  was  dry  t — A.  It 
weighs  about  200  pounds.  Ton  want  the  equivalent  for  that  in  dried 
fish ;  well,  a  barrel  of  fish  in  dry  salt  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  quintal  of  dried  codfish. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  That  is  not  cured  by  the  sun  at  all  t — A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  pays  as  well  in  the  Quebec  market  as  your  former 
course  of  trade  up  the  Mediterranean  t — A.  Yes ;  it  saves  me  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  And  it  pays  as  well  ? — A.  We  consider  it  pays  equally  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  have  it  under  your  control  at  Quebec,  I  suppose 
the  headquarters  of  your  firm  are  in  that  city  f — A.  The  headquarters 
are  there  for  the  distribution  of  our  fish  and  the  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  all  your  fish,  the  salmon,  there,  as  well !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  your  fresh  fish  t — A.  Yes  y  that  is,  we  don't  sell  the  whole  of 
the  fresh  salmon  in  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  in  Ontario  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Americans  compete  with  you  at  all ! — A.  A 
good  deal. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  markets ;  I  don't  mean  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence t — A.  They  compete  a  good  deal  in  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  mar- 
kets. The  Americans  supply  largely  the  markets  of  Quebec  and  Onta- 
rio with  fresh  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  have  supplied  these  markets  in  increased 
quantities  since  1871 1 — A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  salted  and  cured  fish  T — A.  They  have  done 
very  much  of  that  since  1871. 
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Q.  The  salted  and  oared  fish  of  the  AmerioaDS  have  oome  in  very 
much  7 — A.  Yes;  in  mach larger  qaantities  than  previoasly. 

Q.  They  cot  down  your  prices  f — A.  They  compete  with  us  very  largely, 

Q.  I  suppose  that  must  lower  the  price? — A.  Generally  speaking. 

Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  nott — A.  They  displace  a  quantity  of  our 
fish,  and  consequently  make  it  more  difficult  to  sell. 

Q.  And  when  you  do,  you  sell  at  a  lower  price  f — A.  I  should  judge; 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  they  do  seriously  compete  with  you  in  the  Do- 
minion markets  in  cured  fish  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  find  them  compete  with  you  in  f — A.  In 
dry  cod  and  what  is  called  boneless  fish ;  that  will  be  hake  principally. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  explain  as  to  these  boneless  fish ;  they  do  not  catch 
it  without  bones,  I  suppose  f — A.  It  is  dried  fish ;  some  is  dry  codfish 
sliced  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and  made  into  a  much  more  convenient  state 
for  consumption. 

Q.  Are  all  the  bones  extracted  t — A.  Most  of  them  ^re  extracted ; 
you  cannot  extract  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  trade  in  boneless  fish  purely  American,  or  is  it  carried 
on  in  the  Dominion  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  purely  American. 

Q.  Well,  that  fish  you  find  meeting  you  constantly  ? — A.  It  comes  in 
large  quantities. 

Q.  What  about  the  herring;  do  you  find  them  come  in  t — A.  Kot  in 
very  great  quantities ;  they  do  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  deal  in  salt  herring! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them  f^  A.  We  get  them  a  little  farther  down 
the  coast  than  where  I  am  situated. 

Q.  Down  farther  beyond  Anticosti  f — A.  Yes ;  a  little  beyond  Anti- 
eosti.  It  is  within  the  Canadian  boundary  on  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is 
counted  the  Labrador  coast. 

Q.  Would  it  be  westward  of  Mount  Joli  ? — A.  No;  eastward. 

Q.  How  far  eastward  would  it  bet — A.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  large  quantities  t — A.  There  are  large  quantities 
caught  there  this  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  reference  to  them  f  You  send  regular  fishing- 
vessels  there  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  frozen  herring  t — A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  you  get  you  get  purely  for  pickling  t — A.  It  is  put  up  in 
pickle. 

Q.  Do  you  pickle  them  yourself,  or  your  people  T — A.  They  are  put 
up  in  barrels,  and  they  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  You  send  your  own  vessels  and  crews  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  pickle  them  at  the  time  they  are  taken  on  board  f — A. 
Yes ;  they  are  salted  down  and  make  their  own  pickle. 

Q.  You  just  put  the  salt  on  them  and  they  make  their  own  pickle  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  eured  on  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  reference  to  the  cod-fishing  at  Moisic  and  where  you 
prosecute  it,  is  it  all  an  inshore  fishery  ? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  You  don't  do  any  outshore  fishing  at  allf — A.  No;  there  aure  no 
banks  there. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  fishing  for  cod  outside  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore  unless  there  is  a  bank  t — A.  There  is  none  on  our 
shores. 

Q.  What  brings  the  codfish  in  there  T — A.  The  small  fish — the  bait 
that  brings  them  in  on  the  coast. 
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Q.  What  bait  do  yoa  ase  for  cod  ? — A.  Sand-eels,  caplin. 

Q.  Sand-eels  is  another  name  for  launce? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Herring  9 — ^A.  Gaplin  and  squid. 

Q.  Do  you  use  herring  at  all  ? — ^A.  Not  for  cod. 

Q.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  squid  ? — A.  No  very  great  qaanti- 
ties.    There  are  only  sqaid  there  for  a  short  time,  eight  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  say  squid  only  come  in  for .  a  short  time.  What  time  does 
it  come  in  ? — A.  It  comes  in  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  the  caplin  come  ? — A.  Gaplin  and  launce. 

Q.  The  best  bait,  I  believe,  is  squid,  is  it  not  ? — A.  When  we  can  get 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  fish  for  cod  with  salted  bait ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishing 
with  salt  bait  at  all  9 — A.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  salted  bait. 

Q.  What  kinds  would  be  good  9 — ^A.  Salted  clams  it  could  be  carried 
on  with,  but  not  advantageously. 

Q.  Then  I  presnme  it  would  not  be  carried  on.  I  understand  that  the 
only  salt  bait  that  could  be  used  is  clam  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  advantageously  9 — A.  Not 
that  1  know  of. 

Q.  On  the  Banks  is  there  any  bait  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  with  cer- 
tainty 9  I  refer  to  those  that  fish  for  cod  in  the  gulf.  I  do  not  refer  to 
other  places. — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  All  the  bait  taken  for  the  Bank  outshore  fishery  is  taken  inshore  9 — 
A.  It  is  caught  inshore. 

Q.  Have  the  government  of  late  not  taken  any  steps  to  protect  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
parts  of  Quebec  9 — A.  There  are  officers  appointed  along  the  whole 
coast  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws  and  and  report  to  the  cruisers. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  bai^fi8hiug9 — ^A.  Well,  we  have  always  had 
an  abundance,  and  we  still  have. 

Q.  What  about  the  increased  salmon  fisheries 9  Does  it  protect  them  9 
— ^A.  Yes ;  they  have  been  increased  very  considerably. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  increase  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  upon  the  sea 
fishing  outside  9  Does  it  increase  it  9 — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
effect  on  the  sea  fishing  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  yon  get  in  the  Quebec  market  for  your  codfish  that 
you  send  up  9 — ^A.  Fresh  or  cured  9 

Q.  Take  the  fresh. — A.  I  get  from  three  to  four  cents  a  pound  for 
them  fresh. 

Q.  Halibut  9 — ^A.  From  five  to  eight  cents. 

Q.  For  the  dry  fish  that  you  send  up,  or  salted  in  barrels  9 — ^A.  We 
get  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  send  up  any  dried  in  the  form  of  quintals  9— A.  Not  in 
these  past  years. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  increasing  or  diminishing  to  your  experi- 
ence for  the  number  of  years  you  have  had  experience  in  this  business  t 
— A.  That  is  a  difiOicult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  codfish  on  your  coast  where  you  carry  on  your 
fishing  operations  increasing  or  diminishing,  or  is  it  about  the  same  9 — 
A.  Much  about  the  same,  I  should  think.  It  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  as 
every  other  fishery  does.  But  upon  the  whole,  taking  it  over  a  term  of 
years,  it  seems  much  about  the  same. 

Q.  As  when  yon  commenced  9 — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  is  not  the  cod-fishery,  as  a  rale,  a  pretty  certain  fishery  t — A. 
As  a  rale  it  is. 

Q.  Some  seasons  it  flactaates  a  little.  How  do  yoa  acooant  for  that 
— do  they  not  come  in  or  do  they  refdse  to  bitet — A.  It  is  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fish  in  the  locality. 

Q.  And  these  flactnations  seldom  occart — A.  They  are  not  a  common 
occnrrence. 

Q.  Now  in  reterence  to  the  coast  along  there,  do  the  people  that  fish 
on  that  coast  stay  as  a  rale  ? — A.  The  great  balk  of  the  fishing  popala- 
tion  is  a  flactaating  popnlation  coming  from  Bay  Ohalenr  and  the  coast 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  parishes  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  From  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Very  few  comparatively. 

Q.  Is  the  coast  about  Moisic  and  eastwards  towards  Belleisle  a  farm- 
ing conntry  at  all  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  9 — ^A.  The  climate  is  snch  that  it  ooald  not  be  an  agri- 
coltoral  conntry.  The  frost  is  there  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
antamn.  Where  the  people  try  to  raise  potatoes  on  the  coast  they  get 
all  black  generally  about  the  middle  of  September,  before  they  come  to 
matarity. 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  for  farming  purposes  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  your  establishments  on  the  shore? — A.  They  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moisic  Biver. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  from  the  shore  ? — ^A.  They  are  built  immediately 
on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  ? — ^A.  About 
half  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  wooded  in  there  at  all  ? — A.  Back  from  the  establishments  it 
is.    Not  immediately  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  this  Moisic  Biver  t — ^A.  How  do  you  mean ;  the 
volume  of  water  ? 

Q.  The  width. — A.  It  is  about  two  miles  wide  in  the  estuary  at  the 
mouth.    Farther  up  it  is  300  or  400  yards. 

Q.  Does  it  discharge  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the  gulf  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  navigable  far  up  ? — A.  Boats  can  go  up  14  miles. 

Q.  There  are  no  settlements  along  it  at  all  ? — A.  No.  We  had  frost 
this  year  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  this  Moisic  really  is  a  fine  salmon-fishing  river  t — ^A.  Yesf 
very  fine. 

Q.  Do  you  lease  it! — ^A.  Yes ;  I  lease  it  from  the  government. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  since  the  Washington  Treaty,  have  you  availed 
yourself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  any  of  your  fish  into  the  American 
markets,  your  cured  fish  ? — A.  Not  cured  fish ;  I  can  do  better  at  home. 
As  to  the  fresh  fish,  we  have  always  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton sent  some  there — fresh  salmon. 

Q.  Do  you  still  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  treaty  has  in  no  way, in  regard  to  fresh  fish,  altered  the  course 
of  trade  t— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  In  reference  to  cured  fish  or  salted  fish,  you  send  none  into  the 
American  markets  at  all  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Labrador  and  the  north  shore  ? — A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trade  between  any  portion  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  United  States  in  cured  fish  ? — A.  None  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  So  that  in  fact,  while  you  send  from  Quebec  no  cured  fish  what- 
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ever  to  the  United  States,  yoa  find  that  in  yoar  markets  yoa  are  met 
with  cared  fish  from  the  States  f — A.  We  are. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  other  fish,  take  cod  and  other  fish,  don't  you 
think  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  gives  an  increased  quantity  of  bait 
in  the  estaaries  of  the  rivers,  inducing  them  to  come  inshore,  or  have 
yon  ever  tamed  yoar  attention  to  it  at  all  t — A.  I  coald  not  say  that  it 
does. 

Q.  Can  yoa  say  that  it  does  not  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  in  other  words  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  we  had  some  evidence  here,  or  some  qaestions  rather — ^not 
evidence— pat  by  the  coansel  for  the  United  States,  aboat  some  wonder- 
ful starvation  along  that  shore  some  years  ago.  It  was  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moisic.  The  inhabitants  were  said 
to  be  in  a  dreadful  state. — A.  The  cause  of  that  starvation,  if  1  may  so 
term  it,  was  this :  there  was  a  party  of  people  that  came  in  partly  with 
the  expectation  of  fishing,  partly  with  the  expectation  of  employment 
from  the  Moisic  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  Moisic  Iron  Company  f — A.  It  was  a  company 
formed  of  Montreal  persons,  represented  by  Martin  Molson.  They  com- 
menced to  make  iron  in  the  neighborhood  out  of  black  sand — magnetic 
iron  sand.  They  established  forges  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  employment  in  cutting  timber  to  make  charcoal.  These  people 
expected  to  get  employment  for  the  first  year  in  cutting  timber,  at  so 
much  a  cord,  for  the  making  of  this  charcoal.  The  Moisic  Iron  Com- 
pany stopped  operations  suddenly  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  these  peo- 
ple were  altogether  left  without  the  employment  that  they  expected. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  fact  it  was  the  failure  of  this  company  to  carry  on 
operations,  and  not  the  failure  of  the  fishery,  that  led  to  the  distress? — 
A.  Altogether;  because  our  population  is  a  floating  population,  and 
leaves  the  coast,  generally,  during  the  winter. 

Q.  No  fisherman,  in  his  senses,  would  remain  during  the  winter  9 — A. 
Very  few ;  there  are  a  few,  but  very  few. 

Q.  How  do  those  few  that  remain  get  on  ? — A.  They  provide  out  of 
their  fishing  during  the  summer.  They  have  a  snfOiciency  provided  to 
keep  them  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  understand  that  along  the  coast  you  speak  of,  the 
whole  north  shore,  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  strait  t — A.  No;  not  as  fiar 
as  the  Strait  of  Belleisle — to  Natashquan. 

Q.  That  is  opposite  the  north  end  of  Anticosti  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  all  along  there  there  is  good  fishing  along  the  shore,  is  there 
not  ? — A.  Yes ;  all  along. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  this  is  practically  inexhaustible  t — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  that,  but  that  the  codfish  resort  to  the  coast  in  great 
numbers  during  the  season. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  process  might  be  invented  by  our 
ingenious  American  friends  to  kill  them  off? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  if  the  present  line  fishing  is  carried  on  they  are  practically  in- 
exhaustible t— A.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  people  employed 
to  catch  them.    I  would  not  say  they  are  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  then  diminishing  t — A.  Not  with  the  number 
of  people  heretofore  employed. 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  increased  that  is  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  t 
— A.  Considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  But  the  fisheries  have  not  decreased? — A.  No;  the  quantity 
caught  has  increased* 

Q.  And  the  supply  has  not  decreased  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  It  is  opeu  to  the  Americans,  if  they  choose,  to  set  ap  establish- 
ments and  go  into  the  same  business  yoa  are  in  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  understand 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  They  can  send  to  the  same  markets  you  do  and  compete  with  those 
that  sent  to  Brazil  and  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  they  do  now  with 
you  in  Canada  ? — A.  Yes« 

By  Mr*  Foster  : 

Q.  I  think  yon  fix  upon  the  year  when  the  American  vessels  cleaned 
out  the  halibut  and  were  themselves  cleaned  out  by  the  cutters  as  being 
1868  or  1869,  didn't  you  t — A.  I  would  not  place  the  year  decidedly.  It 
was  the  year  that  the  cutters  were  preventing  them  from  fishing  in  there. 

Q.  The  halibut  disappeared  from  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  Americans  didn't  foolishly  come  in  any  more  for  it  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Your  cod  fisheries  and  supplies  of  bait  for  them  have  continued  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  did  not  fail  ? — A.  Not  since  I  have 
been  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Formerly  you  sent  dried  fish  to  Spain,  and  dried  it  hard,  I  suppose, 
in  the  way  described  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  send  it,  dry  salted,  to  Quebec  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  keep,  dry  salted  ? — A.  Nine  months.  Until  the 
hot  weather  of  the  succ^^eding  summer  comes  on.  It  does  not  make 
brine  at  aH. 

Q.  Just  dry  salt  t — A.  The  barrels  are  left  porous  to  allow  the  pickle 
to  escape.    They  have  holes  in  them. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  send  to  the  Canadian  markets  any  codfish  of 
that  description  f — A.  Not  exactly  that  description ;  they  partially  dry 
them. 

Q.  The  American  mode  is  not  to  cure  them  hard,  but  to  cure  them  in 
the  sun  a  few  days? — A.  Yes,  those  that  come  to  our  market. 

Q.  Those  will  keep  a  year  or  so  t — A.  No,  not  very  long. 

Q.  Do  the  Canadians  cure  them  at  all  in  that  method  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  cure  it  hard  f — A.  No. 

Q.  So  the  amount  of  it  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  different  mode  of 
curing  codfish  in  the  two  countries.  Your  people  prefer  the  codfish 
either  dry  salted,  or  cured  in  the  American  fashion  f — A.  O,  a  good 
number  of  hard  cured  fish  is  used  as  well. 

Q.  Cured  as  you  cure  them  for  Brazil  f — ^A.  The  same* 

Q.  I  thought  that  where  the  other  was  obtainable  it  was  generally 
preferred? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  hard-cured  fish  keep  much  longer  than  the  fish  you  speak  of, 
but  I  thought  that  where  the  people  were  near  enough  to  have  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fish  not  cured  hard,  they  usually  preferred  it  ? — A.  Well, 
the  market  has  been  supplied  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  and  still 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  large  fish  that  comes  from  our 
own  fisheries. 

Q.  Now,  the  boneless  fish  are  cut-up  codfish  and  hake  (I  suppose  they 
don't  take  pains  to  have  the  best  quality  of  fish).  That  is  got  princi- 
pally in  the  States? — A.  Yes;  it  comes  entirely  from  the  States,  as  I 
understand. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  use  to  which  the  fishermen  put  the  small  fish,  less 
than  twenty-two  inches  long? — A.  They  do  cut  up  a  good  deal  of  that 
class  of  fish. 

Q.  Before  they  had  the  habit  of  cutting  up  the  fish,  there  was  not 
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mach  of  a  market  in  the  States  for  small  codfish,  twenty-two  iiiohes 
loDgf — A.  There  was  not  much  home  market. 

Q.  So  they  had  to  be  dried  hard  and  exported  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  yonr  salmon  trade  with  the  States  a  pretty  extensive  one  t — A. 
It  has  been. 

Q.  It  does  not  fo'ow  any  worse,  does  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  From  oar  railway  facilities,  which  are  increased,  and 
bring  a  large  supply  into  the  market  from  other  places. 

Q.  Then  the  people  further  olf  than  Moisic  now  compete  with  you  t — 
A.  The  people,  such  as  those  in  the  Bay  Ghaleurs,  who  were  shut  oat 
altogether  from  the  fresh-fish  markets,  can  now  come  in. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  where  the  salted  herring  go! — A.  They  are  prin- 
cipally sold  in  Canada  altogether. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  go  to  the  States  ? — A.  None  of  ours. 

Q.  Those  are  not  in  brine,  are  they  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  much  of  a  market  in  the 
States  for  that  kind  of  herring  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  large  market  for  her- 
ring.   Still,  we  find  we  can  do  better  at  home. 

Q.  Yoa  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cod  fishery  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  dn  with  any  salted  bait,  except  salt  clams,  and 
not  so  well  with  that  as  with  fresh  bait.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how 
many  years  it  is  since  they  began  to  use  anything  but  salt  fish  on 
the  Newfoundland  Banks  ? — A.  No ;  am  not  acquainted. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  anything  about  this  starving  pop- 

alation  at  Moisic,  but  did  you  read  Captain ^'s  report  t — A.  I  did 

not 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  in  good  health  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  where  the  British  Government  or  their  agents  could  get  him 
and  have  him  here  ? — A.  He  was  performing  his  duties ;  going  aroand 
as  a  fishery  ofOicer. 

Q.  He  has  been  aroand  getting  evidence  for  this  case,  has  he  not? — 
A.  Not  in  my  neighborhoc^. 

No.  47. 

Wednesday,  August  29, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

James  A.  Toby,  custom-house  officer,  and  formerly  a  fisherman,  of 
Gnysborough,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  a  custom-house  officer! — 
Answer.  During  the  last  four  years,  I  think.  Previously  I  was  a  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  for,  perhaps,  thirty  years.  During  a  large  portion  of 
this  time  I  was  trading  and  fishing  on  the  coast.  I  was  master  of  my 
own  vessel.  I  have  been  during  that  period  partially  acquainted  with 
the  fisheries  along  the  eastern  portion  of  this  province  and  around  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton.  I  have  also  been  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  mackerel 
fishery,  so  far  as  the  shore  fishing  is  concerned,  but  I  have  never  prose- 
cuted vessel  fishing.    The  shore  fishery  I  have,  however,  prosecuted. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  American  mackerel-fishing  fleet  on  our 
coasts  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  portions  of  that  fleet  on  several  occa- 
sions. 
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Q.  I  believe  that  yoa  were  master  of  a  catter  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  oar  fisheries  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  so  acted  on  fonr  different  vessels 
for  three  years.  Their  names  were  the  Ida  E.,  the  Sweepstakes,  the  S. 
G.  Marshall,  and  the  J.  B.  Danscomb. 

Q.  During  what  years  did  yoa  so  act  f — A.  Daring  1870, 1871,  and 
1872, 1  think. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  Americans  asoally  fish? — A.  That 
depends  on  circumstances ;  they  come  in  as  close  as  they  can,  where 
they  can  find  water  in  which  to  float  their  vessels,  when  they  are  not 
prevented  from  fishing  insbore.  They  come  in  close  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  raise  the  mackerel  and  take  them  out  into  deep  water.  I  have 
been  acquainted  ^ith  their  mode  of  raising  the  mackerel  daring  th^ 
whole  period  I  have  fished  on  our  coast.  I  have  been  in  the  haJit  of 
seeing  them  fishing  along  shore.  There  are  places  where  they  come  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Where  the  water  is  shoaler,  they,  of 
course,  keep  farther  off";  more  than  that,  I  have  even  seen  American 
vessels  come  to  anchor  and  spring  up  to  their  cables,  where  there  .was 
hardly  water  enough  to  float  their  vessels  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  far  from  the  shore  are  they  in  the  habit 
of  catching  mackerel? — A.  They  commence  to  fish  as  close  inshore  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  drift  off.  This  depends  upon  the  winds ;  when 
the  wind  is  oft  shore,  they  drift  off,  and' when  the  wind  is  inshore,  they 
can  only  fish  .by  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore,  how  far  do  they  drift  off? — A.  Until 
they  get  into  deep  water  and  lose  the  fish.  I  would  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  distance.  They  may  drift  off  half  a  mile,  or  three  or  five  miles, 
before  they  lose  the  fish. 

Q.  How  do  they  raise  the  fish  ? — A.  By  throwing  out  bait ;  and  then 
they  drift  off  until  they  lose  the  fish.  Afterwards  they  run  in  and  try 
again,  drifting  off  shore  once  more  and  then  running  in  again ;  they  lose 
the  fish  in  deep  water.  It  is  possible  to  lose  a  school  of  fish  in  ten 
minutes  after  raising  them,  and  they  may  drift  off  five  miles  before 
doing  so. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  this  is  generally  their  mode  of  taking  mackerel  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  conversations  with  American  skippers  on  the  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  in  variably,  said  with  regard  to  taking  the  fish  in- 
shore ? — A.  Their  general  expression  was,  that  if  they  were  prevented 
taking  th6  fish  inshore,  they  would  have  to  quit  fishing  here.  I  only 
now  repeat/  what  they  have  told  me.  The  same  thing  was  stated  by 
every  one  of  them  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  of  them  a  contrary  opinion? — A.  No ; 
never.  \ 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  American  skippers  who  were  prosecuting  the 
cod  fishery  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  privi- 
lege they  enjoy,  in  being  able  to  procure  bait  on  our  coasts  ? — A.  Well, 
they  said  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  bait  here,  they  would  have  to 
give  up  their  voyages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  f — ^A.  That  was  the  opinion  of  every 
man  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  They  said  that  if  they  could  not 
procure  bait  on  our  coast,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  come  here  to  fish. 

Q.  While  you  were  cruising  to  protect  the  fisheries,  did  you  ever  find 
any  American  vessels  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 
While  the  cutters  were  present  they  would  not  come  inshore,  but  as  soon 
as  the  former  were  out  of  sight,  they  would  slip  in  ;  and  then  if  a  cutter 
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hove  in  sight,  they  would  fall  off  beyond  the  limits.  This  was  so  in  all 
ca43es.  I  have  known  them  to  be  so  brazen-faced  as  to  spring  np  to  their 
cables  and  fish  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Hood ;  this  was  while  I  was  orois- 
ing  in  a  Canadian  re  venue- vessel.  On  that  occasion  I  ran  from  the 
Strait  of  Ganso  to  Port  Hood,  and  unfortunately  it  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  patch  in  my  topgallant-sail ;  they  knew  it,  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  it  they  went  out  beyond  the  limits.  I  saw  the  vessels — they 
were  two  in  number — going  out,  and  with  a  glass  I  saw  them  springing 
np  to  their  cables  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  I  followed  them  until  they 
were  out  of  the  limits,  and  they  shortly  afterward  went  home^  They 
knew  what  their  doom  would  be  if  they  remained.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say  that  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  would  not  come  into  the 
bay  at  all  unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  fishing  with  n  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  not  knowing  what  they  would  really  do  under  such  circum- 
stances; but  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  so.  If  they  are 'confined  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  they  cannot  fish  in  our  waters  with- 
out violating  that  treaty. 

Q.  Do  you  say  this  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q,  And  from  the  opinion  you  have  universally  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  yon  seen  in  a  fleet  at  one  time  t — 
A.  I  think  that  the  greatest  number  I  ever  so  saw  was  about  300  sail  in 
Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  also  on  another  occasion  saw  about  300  sail  in 
Gape  Ganso  Harbor.  In  this  case,  but  not  in  the  former,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  vessels  were  counted,  and  their  number  was  estimated  at 
300.  1  consider  that  at  the  time  this  was  not  one-half  of  the  American 
fleet  which  was  then  in  the  bay.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  see  their 
whole  fleet  at  once  in  one  place. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  ever  have  had  a  large  number  of  vessels 
in  the  bay  at  one  timef — ^A.  I  have  understood  that  they  have  had  over 
1,000  vessels  there  some  years.  During  other  years  there  were  not  so 
many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  American  fleet  ever  attempting  to 
raise  mackerel  save  by  coming  inshore,  as  you  have  stated? — A.  No. 
They  have  followed  this  practice  about  Gape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  and  about  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  For  30  years,  you  have  for  the  most  of  the  time  traded  and  fished 
as  master  of  a  vessel  along  the  coast  during  the  summer  season,  I  be- 
lieve!— A.  Yes;  and  for  a  longer  period. 

Q.  And  during  this  time  you  have  never  known  of  their  attempting 
to  raise  the  fish  except  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  9 — ^A.  No ;  but 
still  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  done  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  the  boat  mackerel-fishing  on  the  parts  of  the  coasts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  increasing  or  decreasing?— A.  I  think  that  it  is  in- 
creasing. This  fishery  is  pursued  by  two  classes  of  men,  those  who  use 
the  hook  and  line  and  those  who  use  nets.  The  former  are,  I  think,  in- 
creasing, and  the  latter  decreasing.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I 
have  remarked  that  when  the  American  vessels  keep  off  our  coast,  our 
net  fishermen  have  done  better  than  when  there  was  a  large  fleet  fish- 
ing inshore.  I  only  speak  of  places  where  I  have  fished  myself— Ched- 
abncto  Bay,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  this  the  case  ? — A.  It  was  so  every  year.  I  re- 
marked that  every  year  when  the  cutters  which  were  in  the  bay  kept 
the  American  fleet  off  the  coast,  those  fishermen  always  made  better 
voyages,  taking  a  large  catch  of  fish.    My  idea  in  this  respect  is  this : 
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that  when  there  is  a  lar^e  fleet  on  the  coast,  bait  is  thrown  out  by  them, 
and  the  fish  are  thap  detained  eating  that  food  nntil  it  is  too  late  in  the 
season  for  the  shore  fishers  to  do  anything,  and  that  when  the  fish  leave 
this  food,  they  are  in  a  hurry,  and  the  weather  being  rough  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  they  make  a  straight  run  of  it  to  the  westward.  When  the 
fleet  was  not  along  shore,  the  fishermen  I  liave  mentioned  did  better, 
because  the  fish  came  on  earlier  in  the  season,  and  accordingly  were 
found  in  greater  numbers  along  the  coast. 

Q.  How  did  you  catch  the  fish  ! — A.  With  nets  and  seines.  I  think 
that  the  year  when  the  Devastation  was  in  the  bay  I  took  with  one  seine 
at  different  times  4,000  barrels  of  fish.  Several  seines  were  drawn  on 
the  same  beach. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  effectually  kept  off  that  place  1 — A.  These 
vessels  did  not  come  there,  to  Cbedabncto  Bay.  There  is  only  the  Strait 
of  Ganso  between  it  and  Forth  Bay,  and  when  the  American  fleet  was 
kept  off  the  coast  the  fish  came  on  and  came  into  our  bay.  The  fieet 
was  kept  off  the  coast  that  year  and  other  years,  but  I  speak  of  that 
year  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  also  buy  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  duty  formerly  imposed  by  the  Americans  at  the  time  affect 
the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  for  the  mackerel  ? — A.  When  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  I  could 
not  see  that  it  caused  the  price  of  our  fish  to  raise  at  all,  or  that  this 
affected  the  price  at  all.  My  opinion  is  that  the  duty  only  affected  the 
American  fishermen  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  more  than 
our  fishermen  for  their  fish,  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Q.  That  is,  when  a  duty  is  imposed  and  the  Americans  are  allowed  to 
flsh  on  our  shores  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  mackerel  pre- 
vious to  and  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  since  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  answer  this  question.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  fish. 

Q.  Did  our  fishermen  get  more  or  less  for  their  fish  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  the  duty  f — A.  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  prices,  whether  the 
duty  was  on  or  off. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  our  flsh  enter- 
ing the  United  States  would  reduce  the  price  of  our  fish  f — ^A.  It  might 
lessen  the  price  to  the  exporter  from  here,  because  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  duty ;  but  I  believe  that  it  would  affect  the  price  of  the  fish  as 
regards  the  Americans  themselves,  by  giving  them  a  bounty  of  $2,  or 
whatever  the  duty  might  be,  over  our  fishermen. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  American  vessels  were  entirely  and  rigidly  excluded 
from  taking  fi^  on  our  coast,  and  from  transshipping  and  procuring 
bait  here,  do  you  think  that  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  fisher- 
men t  Would  it  enrich  and  make  them  more  prosperous  ? — A.  I  think 
that  it  would. 

Q.  And  is  this  the  general  opinion  among  our  people  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  tl{at  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  protect  thor- 
oughly our  fishermen  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion among  our  fishermen. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  the  subject  f — A. 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  as  far  as  the  fishermen  themselves 
are  concerned. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  made  a  great  number  of  inquiries  in  this 
relation  of  late  years  ? — A.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doing  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion f — A.  Yes;  among  our  fishermen. 
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Q.  Do  oar  people  consider  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
Lave  the  duty  the  Americans  formerly  imposed  on  our  fish  remitted? — 
A.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  would  willingly  pay  the  duty  if  the 
Americans  were  prevented  from  fishing  on  our  shores. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  coast  were  you  assigned  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries? — A.  I  was  stationed  between  Cape  Ganso  and  Gape  North 
on  the  southern  side  of  Gape  Breton,  with  the  privilege  of  going  around 
the  island  of  Gape  Breton  when  I  had  time. 

Q.  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
mackerel-fishing  as  other  parts  t — A.  No.  It  is  less  resorted  to  than 
other  parts  by  the  American  vessels. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  any  American  vessels? — A.  Yes ;  three  or  four,  I 
think,  for  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  a  great  many  other  American  vessels 
ran  great  risks  by  so  fishing? — A.  Yes  ;  I  followed  several  of  them  for 
doing  so.  Of  course  I  did  not  allow  the  patch  in  the  sail  I  mentioned 
to  betray  me  another  time.    I  sent  to  Halifax  and  procured  a  new  sail. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  our  vessels  go  to  fish  in  American 
waters  ? — A.  1  never  heard  of  any  save  one.  I  was  on  board  of  her, 
and  the  captain  told  me  that  she  had  been  fishing  there  this  spring. 

Q.  Where  is  that  vessel  now  ? — A.  She  went  to  the  North  Bay,  sein- 
ing. I  saw  her  seining  there.  I  cannot  tell  where  she  is  now.  I  for- 
get her  name,  though  I  made  a  record  of  it.  I  have  not  the  paper  by 
me. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  there? — A.  A  short  time. 

Q.  Did  she  catch  anything? — A.  The  captain  told  me  that  he  took 
about  110  barrels  fifteen  miles  off  the  American  shore.  I  also  took  the 
captain's  name,  but  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  light-houses  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  number  being  increased  ? — A.  Yes }  this  has  been  the  case. 
of  late  years. 

Q.  Is  that  an  advantage;  and  if  so,  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can vessels? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  vessels,  and  to 
American  vessels  as  well  as  others.  Formerly  American  vessels  paid 
light-dues,  but  of  late  years  up  to  four  years  ago,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  think  that  they  paid  light-dues  during  the 
existence  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  these  being  collected  at  various 
points. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Machias,  Seal  Island  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  lights  that  are  in  the  gulf? — A.  No ; 
but  I  know  that  their  number  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  Have  the  number  of  fog-whistles  on  the  coast  been  increased  f — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  their  exact  number.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  These  are  useful  to  the  fishing-fleet  ? — A.  Most  assuredly  they  are 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  had  no  actual  experience  as  a  fisherman  in  sea-going 
vessels? — A.  I  have  never  fished  in  vessels;  I  have  done  what  we  call 
shore  fishing. 

Q.  You  would  go  out  and  return  the  same  day  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  deep-sea  mackerel-fishery  is 
derived  from  other  persons? — A.  No.  What  I  have  stated  has  been 
derived  from  my  own  observation,  because  I  have  fished  in  harbors,  and 
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have  gODO  from  home  prosecating  the  fishery  in  different  harbors  where 
I  have  seen  the  vessels  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  gone  from 
Gaysborongh  to  Fox  Island,  and  abont  Gape  Canso,  and  firom  there  to 
Port  Hood,  and  Sydney,  and  other  places. 

Q.  You  have  not  fished  in  a  vessel  of  your  own  on  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ing-grounds?— A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  all  you  can  tell  us  in  this  regard  has  been  derived  from 
others  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  derived  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  fishing. 

Q.  On  the  deep  sea? — A.  Yon  may  call  it  the  deep  sea  fishery,  but  I 
call  it  the  inshore  fishery,  within  3  or  4  or  5  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  speak  abont  the  fishery  beyond  that,  as  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  would  be  no  use  for  the  Americans  to  come  here 
and  fish  for  mackerel  unless  they  could  catch  bait  here  ? — A.  I  did  not 
say  so.  I  said  that  it  would  be  no  use  for  them  to  come  and  fish  for  cod 
here  nnless  they  could  catch  bait  here.  They  bring  their  mackerel-bait 
with  them,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  a  fleet  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore,  for  instance,  is  to  detain  the  fish  at  the  place  where  the 
vessels  are  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  throwing  of  bait  overboard? — A.  Yes;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  fish  do  not  move  on  as  usual  in  the  course  they  are 
accustomed  to  take  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  Have  yon  found  that  this  is  the  experience  of  fishermen  pretty 
generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  driven  off  shore  with  the  gales  ? — A.  These  also 
detain  them  in  the  North  Bay ;  and  consequently  the  fishermen  to  the 
westward  are  deprived  of  their  usual  catch.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  throwing  over  of  bait  keeps  the  fish  in  one  spot  all  the  time;  but 
this  's  generally  the  case  when  a  large  fleet  is  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive surface  of  water.  The  fish  remain  in  such  a  neighborhood  longer 
tuan  would  be  the  case  otherwise.  I  think  that  boat  fishing  is  accom- 
panied by  the  same  tendency. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  the  fish  are  driven  away  by  the  throwing  over- 
board of  gurry  and  matters  of  that  sort  ? — A.  If  a  vessel  throws  over 
gurry,  she  will  not  stop  to  catch  fish  in  that  place,  but  make  for  a  new 
berth.  I  think  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  cannot  pro- 
cure fish  where  offal  has  been  thrown.  When  they  are  about  to  throw 
offal  overboard  the  vessel  will  jog  off,  so  as  to  have  it  thrown  outside 
of  their  own  fishing-grounds.  The  vessel  will  hardly  be  moving  at  the 
time,  having  only  steerage  way.  When  the  work  in  question  is  done 
the  vessel  works  inshore  and  tries  again  for  fish. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  the  effect-  of  throwing  offal  overboard  is  to 
drive  the  mackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  thrown  in  to  some  other 
point? — A.  Yes;  and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  mackerel,  but  to 
all  kinds  of  fish.    The  throwing  over  of  offal  disturbs  the  fish. 

Q.  Has  a  trade  in  squid  grown  up  in  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  Large  quan- 
tities of  squid  are  caught  there. 

Q.  What  do  the  people  do  with  it  ?— A.  The  inhabitants  sell  them  to 
the  French  fishermen  from  St.  Peter's,  or  to  Newfoundlanders. 

Q.  Do  the  St.  Peter's  fishermen  come  there  in  their  own  vessels  ? — A. 
No ;  they  charter  vessels  from  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland.  While  on 
the  coast  in  a  cutter  I  considered  that  I  wooid  not  allow  French  vessels 
to  come  there  more  than  I  would  American  vessels ;  but  I  found  the 
French  fishermen  mostly  on  board  of  British  vessels. 
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Q.  Newfoundland  vessels  ooald  come  there  f — A.  Yes ;  I  wonld  not 
interfere  with  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  this  was  a  promising  trade  to  the  people  t — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  object  to  the  French  coming  there  to  bny  squid,  I  sup- 
pose f — A.  I  did  not  treat  them  as  Frenchmen,  when  I  found  them  in 
British  vessels. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  French  ship  were  to  have  come  there  under  French 
colors,  not  to  fish  but  to  purchase  squid  as  a  matter  of  trade,  did  you 
understand  that  you  had  a  right  to  seize  the  vessel  ? — ^A.  I  should  for- 
bid their  buying  if  that  was  their  object ;  but  they  would  not  come 
merely  to  buy ;  they  also  came  to  fish.  They  combined  together  fishing 
and  buying ;  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  ever  met  them  on  the 
coast. 

Q.  Suppose  a  French  vessel  merely  came  to  purchase  squid,  would 
you  consider  yourself  authorized  to  arrest  the  men  on  board  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  done  so  with  either  a  French  or  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  known  American  vessels 
come  there  to  buy  bait,  and  I  did  not  interfere  with  them,  save  so  far  as 
to  compel  them  to  go  to  a  custom-house  to  enter  goods  and  pay  duties 
if  they  were  selling  goods. 

Q.  I  observe  in  your  report  dated  November,  1872,  and  published  in 
the  report  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  1873,  that  you  say : 

I  would  here  mention  that  a  new  trade  in  a  speciee  of  fish  known  by  the  name  of 
equid  (which  has  heretofore  been  looked  npon  as  useless  except  for  bait)  has  sprun^^ 
np  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  with  the  French,  who  come  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  in  Newfoundland  vessels,  and  there  purchase  cargoes  of  those  iish,  which  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  are  carried  by  them  to  St.  Pierre  and  the  Banks 
to  supply  their  fisheirmen  with  bait.  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  branch  of  our  fisheries 
will  be  continued  and  further  extended,  and  thereby  become  a  profitable  source  of 
wealth  to  those  engaged  on  it. 

Have  you  now  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion  you  then  and  thus 
expressed  on  that  point  ? — A.  I  have  not 

Q.  These  vessels  which  came  to  buy  cargoes  of  squid,  dealt  directly 
with  the  fishermen,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  that  this  was  a  benefit  to  the  fishermen 
concerned  in  that  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  did  you  seize  American  vessels  when  in  charge 
of  cutters! — A.  For  violating  the  treaty  of  1818,  by  fishing  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  an  American  vessel  merely  for  purchasing  or 
selling  matters  of  trade? — A.  Yes;  I  seized  one  for  selling  dutiable 
goods. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — A.  I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Grenada. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  Port  Hood  Harbor.  I  found  on  board  of  her  a 
quantity  of  what  would  be  called  smuggled  goods,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  dutiable  goods  which  she  had  not  cleared  out  at  all  from  any  American 
port.  She  got  them  on  the  way  np  somewhere.  She  had  liquors  on 
board. 

Q.  Had  this  vessel  any  license  to  trade? — A.  I  think  that  she  had  an 
American  license  to  trade.    She  was  on  a  fishing  voyage. 

Q.  And  had  goods  on  board  to  trade  with  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  not  have  a  manifest  of  them  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  but  there 
were  on  board  goods  which  were  not  included  in  her  manifest. 

Q.  Did  you  seize  her  for  that  reason  ? — A.  I  seized  her  for  selling  on 
the  coast  goods  wluch  had  not  been  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Had  you  proof  of  this  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  aware  of  it.  , 
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Q.  Why  did  yoa  seize  her  if  she  had  a  manifest,  and  conformed  to  the' 
laws  and  had  a  manifest? — A.  She  did  not  conform  to  the  laws;  she 
i^as  over  a  week  on  the  coast  without  going  to  the  custom  house  to  re- 
port. 

Q.  Then  yon  did  not  seize  her  for  trading  ? — A.  I  seized  her  for  the 
Tioiation  of  the  customs  laws  generally,  and  she  was  condemned  for  sell- 
ing goods  which  were  not  mentioned  in  her  manifest,  and  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  custom-house  regulations. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  vessel  9 — A.  She  remained  in  Guysborough 
Harbor  while  the  captain  and  owner  came  on  to  Halifax.  The  latter 
would  not  go  before  the  admiralty  court,  but  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  deputy  minister  of  justice,  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fine. 
The  money,  $800  I  think,  was  deposited  with  the  minister  of  customs, 
and  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  go.  The  minister  of  customs  was  to  see 
whether  the  fine  would  be  reduced  or  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  anything  was  really  paid  ? — A.  I 
only  know  that  the  money  was  deposited. 

Q.  Did  you  capture  more  than  one  vessel  for  trading  in  violation  of 
the  laws  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  seized  a  schooner  called  the  D.  H.  Mansfield. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  became  of  her  f — A.  She  was  liberated.  A  portion  of  her 
cargo  was,  however,  confiscated  and  sold.  She  had  sold  large  quanti- 
ties of  kerosene  oil. 

Q.  Did  yon  arrest  any  more  American  vessels  for  that  reason  ?— A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  arrested  solely  for  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast? — A.  Four,  I  think. 

Q.  Where? — A.  One  at  Asp^e  Bay,  one  at  Ingonish,  one  on  the 
south  side  of  Cape  Ctoorge,  and  one  at  Broad  Gove. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  them  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  doing  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ?^A.  One  was  confiscated  and  sold ;  another 
was  confiscated,  and  bonds,  which  I  presume  were  paid,  were  entered 
into  for  her ;  one  was  stolen,  and  the  fourth  was  confiscated  and  sold 
under  condemnation  of  the  admiralty  court. 

Q.  Was  the  vessel  which  you  mentioned  as  having  fished  in  American 
waters  the  Lettie? — A.  I  think  not.  I  was  on  board  of  her  in  Ganso 
Harbor,  and  the  captain  told  me  he  had  been  fishing  in  American 
waters;  I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statement.  He  lives  in  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  western  shore,  in  Shelboume  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  vessel  f — A.  Within  the  last  two  months. 
She  went  south  as  far  as  Delaware,  I  believe,  and  fished  in  American 
waters  this  spring.  He  went  down  to  meet  the  mackerel  and  follow  them 
up,  I  presume. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  about  the  time  that  the  mackerel  were  due  here  ? — 
A.  I  saw  the  captain  within  the  last  two  months  and  I  think  he  had 
then  but  a  short  time  returned  from  the  American  coast. 

Q.  He  had  not  then  fished  up  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  he 
had  been  trying  for  fish  on  his  way  up.  The  vessel  was  a  seiner ;  I  saw 
him  afterwards  with  a  seine,  and  it  was  in  the  water  I  think  at  the  time, 
in  Ghedabucto  Bay.  I  think  he  had  been  here  and  discharged  whatever 
he  had  had  on  board,  and  fitted  out  anew.  He  said  that  he  intended  to 
fish  up  here. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  they  been  building  up  the  light- 
houses and  fog- whistles  which  you  mentioned  on  this  coast? — A.  Since 
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"Nova  Scotia  was  first  settled  I  believe ;  bat  darilig  the  last  ten  years 
tbeir  namber  has  been  increased  mach  faster  than  was  the  case  pre- 
viously. 

Q.  that  is  since  1867 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  T-eaty ;  then  do 
yon  suppose  that  all  this  has  been  done  to  enable  the  Americans  to  fish 
more  safely  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  been  established  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans ;  bat 
I  say  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  Americans. 

Q,  That  is  if  the  Americans  are  near  the  coast? — A.  They  are  half 
of  their  time  within  gunshot  of  the  rock  on  our  coast. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  waat  I  mentioned 
was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  ? — A.  No ;  these  light-houses 
and  fog-whistles  have  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  Dominion,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  of  all  foreign  vessels  that  have  a  right  to  come  here? — A. 
Yes ;  it  is  done  to  make  our  coast  more  easy  of  access. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  from  your  experience  that  it  would  be  practically 
possible  to  keep  the  American  fishermen  from  fishing  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast,  whatever  a  treaty  may  declare,  with  such  expenditures  at 
least  that  are  likely  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  ? — A.  That  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  degree  of  protection  provided  for  the  purpose  along  the 
coast. 

Q.  What  protection  will  likely  be  given  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility and  reason,  that  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  American  fishermen 
from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afford  to  your  own 
fishermen  a  practical  monopoly  of  your  fishing-grounds  ? — A.  In  the 
first  place  armed  vessels  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  in  the  next 
place  detectives  would  have  to  be  stationed  along  the  shore,  and  in  the 
harbors  where  and  to  which  the  American  vessels  resorted.  The  lat- 
ter would  watch  every  movement  these  vess^^ls  made  and  report  them, 
and  finally  if  the  vessels  violated  the  law,  this  would  lead  to  seizures, 
and  hence  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  ofif  our  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  sufficient  watchfulness  was  shown  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  was  appointed  to  do  the  work,  it  would  be 
done? — A.  I  think  that  it  can  be  done  with  proper  officers. 

Q.  You  consider  it  practicable  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  a  reasonable  expenditure  ? — A.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
speak  on  that  point.  I  think  that  it  would  entail  considerable  expense. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  government  would  decide  upon  in  this  regard. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  pretty  large  expenditure? — A.  Certainly;  be- 
cause our  coast  is  a  very  long  one. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  living  on  the  shores  of  those  Provinces  in  order  so  to  exclude  the 
Americans? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be  necessary.  If  I  am 
an  officer,  I  have  simply  my  duty  to  perform,  without  regard  to  whether 
I  am  indorsed  in  its  performance  by  the  inhabitants  or  not. 

Q.  Suppose  that  fishermen  and  others,  and  a  large  class  of  people 
along  the  coast,  had  an  interest  in  having  the  Americans  come  here,  as 
they  wanted  their  trade  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  bait  and  frozen  herring, 
and  of  such  articles  as  can  be  lawfully  sold  with  a  license  to  trade,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  to 
keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case?^ 
A.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  who 
have  this  trade  is  the  smallest  number^  by  a  very  great  degree,  among 
our  inhabitants. 
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Q.  But  if  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  sacb  persons,  wonld 
not  this  fact  make  it  more  difficalt  for  those  on  the  catters  and  other 
people  interested  in  the  matter  to  keep  the  Americans  off  the  coast  9~ 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  woald. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  the  throwing  over  of  gurry  tends  to  drive  the 
mackerel  from  the  place  where  it  is  cast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  does  not  the  pogie-bait,  consisting  of  the  heads,  body 
of  the  fish,  and  whatever  they  contain,  also  drive  the  fish  away  f — A. 
If  I  correctly  understand  the  mode  of  preparing  this  bait,  the  fish  them- 
selves, but  not  their  garbage,  are  used  for  bait. 

Of,  Nothing  but  what^  remains  after  the  heads  and  tails  are  cut  ofif, 
and  they  aie  cleaned,  is^used  for  bait,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  throwing  over  of  this  gurry,  suppose  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  current — 8, 16,  or  12  knots  an  hour — where  it  is 
thrown,  do  you  not  think  that  this  would  make  a  difference  I — A.  Yes, 
if  snch  a  thing  existed  ^  but  a  10-knot  current  cannot  be  found  on  the 
coast.  Even  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso  and  in  some  tidal  harbors  the  cur- 
rent runs  only  at  the  rate  of  about  4  knots ;  but  around  the  coast  the 
current  runs  at  times  only  half  a  knot,  or  a  knot,  or,  at  the  most,  two 
knots  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel 
which  the  American  vessels  catch  in  our  waters  f — A.  The  vessels  vary 
in  this  respect.  I  was  informed  by  the  master  of  an  American  vessel 
that  they  landed  from  1,500  to  1,600  barrels  during  one  season  at  the 
Strait  of  Ganso.  Part  of  these  were  transshipped,  and  the  rest  were 
taken  home  in  the  vessel  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  he  make  that  season  in  the  bay  f — A.  Lthink 
that  vessel  made  four  trips  that  season.  I  understood  so,  at  least,  from 
the  master. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  make  more  than  one  trip  a  season  f — A. 
Some  make  only  one,  while  others  make  two  and  three  trips ;  while  in 
the  case  I  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  vessels  made 
four  trips  a  season.  This  is  done  when  they  land  their  fish  on  the  coast 
and  transship,  thus  preventing  time  being  lost  by  them,  as  would  be 
the  case  during  the  season  if  they  tookHhe  fish  home. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sufGicient  knowledge  of  the  American  catch  in  our 
waters  to  average  itf — A.  It  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
do  that. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  inquiries  you  have  made,  what  would  you  con- 
sider the  average  per  vessel  to  be? — A.  It  might  be  from  500  to  600 
barrels  a  season ;  but  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  decidedly  on  this 
point. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  our  coast  and  combine  fishing  for 
and  the  buying  of  bait  f — A.  Yes ;  they  will  buy  it  from  the  inhabitants ; 
while  their  crews  will  catch  it,  when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  is  pre- 
sented, by  the  appearance  of  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe  tuat  one  of  the  four  vessels  which  you  seized  was  stolen  ? — 
A.  She  was  taken  out  of  Guysborongh  Harbor. 

Q.  By  force? — A.  Some  one  took  her  off.  She  had  been  seized, 
brought  in  by  me,  and  stripped  of  her  sails  and  rigging,  which  were 
placed  in  store.  The  latter  was  also  taken  away.  This  was  done  in 
the  night.  I  had  two  missions :  one  was  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and 
the  other  to  protect  the  revenue.  This  was  the  case  all  the  time  I  was 
cruising  on  the  coast 
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Q.  Gould  tbe  Americaus  be  effectaally  excluded  from  oar  coast  fish- 
ing-grounds at  very  small  cost,  which  would  be  repaid  by  the  recovery 
of  a  very  large  amount  from  the  sale  of  vessels  seized  f  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble and  quite  practicable  to  do  this  f — ^A.  Yes ;  detectives  would  have 
to  be  employed  in  the  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  for  detectives  to  go  on  board 
vessels,  or  observe  their  movements  from  the  shore,  taking  their  names 
and  Doting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  vessels  were  seen,  and 
to  have  the  vessels  afterward  seized  wherever  found  9 — A.  It  could  be 
thus  ascertained,  when  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  could  be 
seized  by  armed  vessels.  Tliese  latter  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  crews  would  resist  by  force  f — A.  They 
would  be  strange  men  if  they  did  not,  on  opportunity  for  doing  so  pre- 
senting itself. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  they  would  not  resist  any  legal  means  employed 
in  seizing  the  vessel,  what  would  be  the  case  ? — ^A.  Certainly ;  then  they 
could  be  taken  without  any  expense. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  to  seize  vessels  in  port.  I  think  that  you  so  seized 
one  of  our  own  vessels  the  other  day  for  a  violation  of  the  law  t — ^A. 
Yes;  that  was  a  very  simple  thing,  because  when  I  took  her  papers  she 
became  useless  to  the  owner  or  crew. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  forcible  resistance  to  the  constituted 
authorities  would  be  made  by  crews  of  American  vessels  on  being  seized, 
under  the  circumstances  instanced? — A.  If  there  was  no  resistance 
they  could  be  taken  without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Then  it  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  armed  vessels  f — A.  No 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  making  seizures  if  no  resistance  to  it 
were  offered,  but  my  opinion  is  that  work  of  that  kind  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  the  co-operation  of  some  force. 

Q.  But  force  could  be  available  in  the  port  where  the  seizure  might 
be  made? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  that  such  provision  were  made  at  the  Strait  of  Canso, 
could  vessels  be  there  seized  for  violation  of  tbe  law,  and  this  be  carried 
out  without  difficulty  ? — A.  If  the  crew  did  not  resist,  the  vessel  could 
be  taken  without  any  trouble.  In  that  case  it  could  be  done  with  a  very 
small  expenditure. 

Q.  Taking  care  that  no  case  would  be  tested  unless  you  were  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  the  facts,  would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  to  prevent 
altogether  American  vessels  from  coming  inshore  and  fishing  illegally  if 
this  were  illegal  at  any  time? — A.  It  could  then  be  done  with  less  ex- 
pense certainly;  detectives  could  be  stationed  all  around  the  coast,  and 
as  soon  as  the  violation  of  the  law  by  vessels  was  ascertained,  and  the 
latter  were  aware  of  what  was  being  done,  they  would  keep  off  the 
coast. 

Q.  You  never  met  with  any  resistance  when  making  seizures  ? — A. 
No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  resistance  in  such  cases? — A.  It 
was  needless  to  attempt  it^  but  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  not  have 
been  attempted  if  I  had  not  been  prepared  for  it. 

Q.  You  had  only  one  small  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  hsui  a  large  number  of  men  on  their  vessels  ? — A.  What 
was  the  good  of  them ;  they  were  not  armed.  If  three  or  four  unarmed 
men  came  on  board  a  vessel  which  had  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  the  latter, 
if  they  were  worth  a  button,  would  chuck  them  overboard. 

Q.  But  if  the  crew  knew  that  they  had  violated  a  law  equally  pos- 
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sessed  by  both  coantries  f — A.  Wben  I  made  seizares,  every  man  of  them 
knew  that  tbey  had  violated  the  law,  and  they  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  Has  the  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels  been  very  valaable 
to  the  people  living  in  the  Strait  of  Oansof — A.  I  think  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Have  onr  people  profited  to  any  extent  by  this  trade f — A.  1  think 
not,  because,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  would  likely  see  the  result  of 
in  evidences  of  increased  prosperity;  I  consider  that  the  result  has  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lee. 

Q.  The  Americans  buy  certain  necessaries  from  the  traders  on 
shore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  these  merchants  make  any  profit  out  of  this  business  f — A. 
They  may  do  so  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  have 
made  money  out  of  it  in  reality.  Appearances  are  decidedly  against 
the  view  that  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  make  money  out  of  this  business  f — A.  They 
buy  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  these  goods  often  lie  on  their  hands  for  a  long  time,  thus  occa- 
sioning loss.  The  Americans  do  not  come  and  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  Ganso  people ;  they  only  buy  what  they  actually  need. 

Q.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  these  dealers  to  have  goods  lying  on  their 
hands  for  a  long  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  the  traders  themselves  on  this  subject  f — 
A.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them,  and  I  have  known  goods  lie  on 
their  hands  for  years. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  had  lost  money  in  this  business  f — A. 
I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  lost  money.  Sometimes  they 
may  make  it. 

Q.  So  licenses  to  trade  are  issued  on  our  coasts  f — ^A.  No }  I  know  of 
no  such  papers  being  issued. 

Q.  No  American  vessel  can  be  licensed  to  trade  on  onr  coasts  f— A. 
We  pay  no  attention  to  the  kind  of  trading  papers  which  the  Americans 
bring  here.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  privilege  granted  them 
by  the  United  States  customs  authorities. 

Q.  But  the  Dominion  issues  no  such  papers f — A.  No.  And  we  do  not 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  their  papers  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  Did  you  seize  vessels  for  preparing  to  fishf — A.  I  seized  one  under 
such  circumstances. 
Q.  What  was  she  doing  at  the  time? — A.  Buying  bait. 
Q.  What  was  her  namef — A.  The  J.  H.  Nickerson. 
Q.  The  case  was  tried  here  f  — A.  Yes ;  all  these  cases  were  tried  here. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Was  this  previous  to  the  Washington  Treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was 
done  while  I  was  in  a  cutter. 

Q.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  sold  under  decision  of  the  admiralty 
court  f — A.  Yes.  Perhaps  it  would  only  be  right  for  me  to  explain  that 
I  seized  her  on  the  second  occasion  of  her  violation  of  the  law  to  my 
knowledge.  The  first  time  I  caught  her  I  drove  her  off  and  she  came 
back  within  three  days  and  repeated  the  offense. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  You  seized  the  vessel  for  buying  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  What  were  the  men  on  board  of  her  doing  on  the  first  occasion  f^ 
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A.  They  were  buying  bait.  I  warned  her  off  and  the  vessel  after  a  while 
went  away,  bat  within  three  days  she  returned  to  the  same  spot. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  And  you  warned  off  a  good  many  other  vessels  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  considered  part  of  your  business  when  you  found  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  buying  bait  on  the  coast  to  warn  her  off  f — A.  I  had  no  orders 
to  warn  them  off,  but  I  had  orders  to  seize  them  for  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

Q.  But  you  did  give  her  notice  f — A.  Yes.  I  took  that  responsibility 
upon  myself. 

Q.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  the  Americans  complained, 
was  it  not  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  complained  of  that  particularly 
more  than  they  did  of  anything  else. 

Q.  The  vessel  was  condemned  here  in  Nova  Scotia  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*  You  found  a  judge  in  Nova  Scotia  who  held  that  buying  bait  was 
a  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  buying  bait  was  preparing  to  fish  ? — 
A.  He  condemned  her. 

Q.  And  they  held  the  other  way  in  New  Brunswick,  did  they  not  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
-  Q.  She  was  buying  bait  to  go  cod  fishing? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  bait  was  caught  or  given,  but  I  presume  that  she  was  buying  it. 

No.  48. 

BoBERT  MoDoiraALL,  of  Port  Hood,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  O. 
B.,  sheriff  of  the  county,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  are  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Inverness  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Port  Hood,  the  shiretown  of  the  county  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Previous  to  your  appointment  as  sheriff  you  were,  I  believe,  car- 
rying on  business? — ^A.  I  was. 

.  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  many  years  t — A.  I  have  been 
carrying  on  business  for  myself  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  was  carrying  on 
business  for  another  man  in  the  same  locality  eight  years. 

Q.  That  is  24  years  altogether?  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Port  Hood  f — A.  Yes,  part  of  the  time  on  the  island. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  f — ^A.  Yes;  the  island  is  the  cause 
of  the  harbor. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  appointed  sheriff  f — A.  In  1869 ;  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  personally  with  a  large 
number  of  skippers  of  Amer^an  vessels  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  ihej  deal  with  you  t — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  deal  with  the  gentleman  whom  you  served  previously  f — 
A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Then  during  that  period  you  had  constant  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  During  the  fishing  season,  were  they  in  and  out  of  your  place  fre- 
quently t — ^A.  They  were. 

Q.  What  number  have  you  seen  In  that  port  at  a  time  t — ^A.  The 
most  I  can  say  upon  oath  that  I  ever  saw  was  about  300  sails. 

Q.  At  anchor  in  your  harbor  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  one  time  f — ^A.  Yes;  I  remember  getting  apon  a  high  hill  and 
counting  them. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  island  from  the  town  f — A.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  between  the  island  and  the  land  ever  ! — A.  Well,  I 
saw  tbem  fishing  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  mackerel  frequent  the  shore  between  that  island 
and  the  town  t — A.  The  mackerel  comes  right  into  the  harbor  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  each  side,  north  and  south. 

Q.  And  do  they  frequent  the  shores  of  the  island  itself  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they 
do. 

Q.  Then  they  frequent  the  shores  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  island  f — 
A.  They  do 

Q.  The  American  vessels  fish  for  them  between  the  island  and  the 
town  f — A.  Well,  I  have  often  seen  them  raise  mackerel  in  the  harbor 
and  fish  away  there ;  but  they  go  out  in  the  bay  to  fish.  They  gener- 
ally go  out  of  the  harbor,  north,  south,  and  west,  and  lay  to. 

Q.  These  skippers  dealt  with  you  during  the  time  you  did  business  f — 
A.  Yes.  considerably. 

Q.  They  bought  certain  articles  that  they  required  on  board  their 
vessels  t-r- A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  any  large  extent! — A.  Ko;  they  generally  got  some  wood  and 
some  provisions  that  they  wanted. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  Commission,  without  going 
into  details  for  that  long  period,  the  nature  of  that  trade,  what  advan- 
tage it  was  to  you  and  what  advantage  it  was  to  them. — A.  Well,  the 
first  year  I  went  there  on  my  own  account  I  hadn't  half  enough  of 
anything  that  they  wanted.  Next  year  I  went  largely  into  it.  I  im- 
ported largely,  and  that  year  I  didn't  do  anything  at  all.  Then  I  was 
overstock^. 

Q.  So  from  year  to  year  you  could  not  tell  exactly  t — A.  No ;  and 
eventually  I  hstd  to  cave  in,  as  the  saying  is.    I  failed. 

Q.  After  all  that  long  period  of  endeavor  to  serve  them  and  make 
money  out  of  them  f — A.  Yes.  One  year  I  would  have  a  rush  and 
another  year  nothing. 

Q.  To  attract  them  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  everything  that 
would  be  required  f — ^A.  A  little  of  everything.  If  I  had  stuck  to  my 
own  people  and  kept  nothing  but  what  they  wanted,  I  would  have  been 
better  off. 

Q.  Do  you  give  that  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  trade 
with  the  American  mackerelers  on  that  coast  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  also,  that  carried  on  that 
same  business  in  the  strait  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  have  they  fared  f — A.  As  far  as  my  opin- 
ion goes,  and  from  what  I  know,  when  the  American  fishermen  left  off 
coming  in  the  bay — ^there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  Gut  of  Canso  but 
when  the  Americans  failed  to  come  in  the  bay  they  failed  iu  their  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  period  that  business  went  on,  however,  all  that 
length  of  time,  what  kind  of  a  business  was  it;  was  it  profitable  from 
year  to  yearf — A.  No;  they  always  told  me  that  it  was  an  unprofitable 
business. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  period  you  were  going  on  did  you  find  it  fluctuate 
in  such  a  way  that  you  were  embarrassed  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Continually  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  sure  business  at  all. 

Q.  They  bought  just  what  was  necessary  t— A.  Yes ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  these  things  f  Could  not  they 
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send  home  or  go  hoineT — ^A.  O,  they  coald  have  sent  for  them,  bat  it 
was  an  advantage  to  them  to  get  them  there,  for  they  might  lose  a  great 
deal  of  fishing  by  having  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  kind  of  things  did  they  getf — A.  Wood,  batter,  sagar,  mo- 
lasses. 

Q.  Vegetables? — A.  Yes,  potatoes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  a  supply  of  that  kind  of  thing  for  them  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q,  That  is  perishable  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  money  on  that  f — A.  No;  for  instance,  this  time 
I  was  telling  you  about,  when  a  large  fleet  was  in  the  bay.  It  was  not 
one  time  bat  several  times  that  there  was  a  large  fleet,  but  this  time 
they  got  a  good  supply.  They  would  clean  me  oat,  and  I  would  get  a 
good  supply  next  time,  when  perhaps  they  would  not  come  in  at  all. 
1  had  to  throw  out  200  or  300  barrels  of  potatoes. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  details  largely,  but  do  you  give  this 
as  a  frank  description  of  the  kind  of  trade  that  is  carried  on  f — ^A.  Yes. 
A  stranger  to  come  in  would  think  we  were  making  money  hand  over 
fist  some  days,  bat  at  the  last  we  would  make  nothing. 

Q.  They  would  go  to  Souris  or  somewhere  else  next  timet — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  there  were  300  of  their  fleet  in  there,  what  proportion  did 
they  usually  estimate  that,  to  be  of  the  whole  fleet  in  the  bay  t — A.  I 
never  knew  of  any  more  than  600  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  What  did  they  estimate  it  to  be  themselves  ? — A.  I  know  I  have 
often  asked  them.  I  used  to  think  the  whole  fleet  must  be  in.  They 
used  to  say  generally  that  there  was  only  half  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  when  there  were  how  many  in  f — A.  Three  hundred. 

Q.  Would  you  give  that  as  a  general  average  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much!— A.  About  300. 

Q.  But  you  said  before  that  was  half! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  was  half,  or  that  it  was  not  half! — A.  They 
would  say  about  half. 

Q.  Then  you  would  give  600  as  the  general  average  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  larger  number  being  in  some  seasons! — A. 
So,  not  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  We  had  an  American  captain  who  said  he  was  in  the  bay  with 
900  ! — A.  I  never  heard  of  900  being  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  give  600  as  the  average? — A.  Yes.  Of  course, 
these  last  years  there  is  nothing  like  that. 

Q,  There  are  fewer! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  this  year  !  Is  the  fishing  likely  to  be  better  !— A.  Well, 
these  four  years  past,  since  the  American  vessels  don't  come  as  numer- 
ously as  they  used  to,  our  boatmen  have  fairly  made  what  they  call  a 
little  fortune. 

Q.  These  boatmen  have  made  a  little  fortune! — A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  of  them  ! — ^A.  I  have  counted  60  in  one  day, 
not  over  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  Canadian  boats  !^A.  Port  Hood  boats.  I  saw  them  in  one  string. 
They  go  together.  The  more  the  boats  are  tied  together  the  less  bait  it 
requires.  Very  little  bait  comparatively  does  them,  and  when  they  are 
together  they  keep  the  school  alongside  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  consider  that  the  fish  are  there  ready  to  be 
caught! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  ready  to  take  either  hook,  British  or  American  ! — A. 
Yes,  indeed.  Well,  they  tell  me  that  the  fish  are  plenty  as  ever,  bat 
that  they  don't  bite. 
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Q.  Well,  how  did  they  make  their  little  fortanes  then  f— A.  By  catch- 
iug  mackerel. 

Q.  Those  mackerel  that  did  bite  t— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Theu  there  mast  be  an  immense  qaantity,  if  there  is  besides  those 
that  they  catch  a  large  qnantity  that  do  not  bite  f — A.  Yon  could  take 
them  np  in  a  scoop-net,  sometimes,  they  are  so  thick  there.  I  have  often 
gone  in  a  boat  myself  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

Q.  I  believe  the  Americans  have  a  better  way  of  taking  them  than 
we  have — some  improved  bait? — A.  I  believe  they  had  at  that  time, 
but  I  think  some  of  our  men  are  fully  able  to  catch  them  now  with  the 
Americans.  At  that  time,  when  the  Americans  used  to  freqnent  the 
place,  they  were  no  doubt  ahead. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  appointed  to  your  office  you  do  not  know  so 
much  about  the  matter  f — A.  No,  only  what  I  can  hear.  The  fishermen 
around  there  tell  me  that  since  the  Americans  left  off  going  down  they 
caught  their  fish  right  inshore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  American  cod-fishing  fleet  procure 
their  bait? — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Before  I  leave  this  matter,  do  you  know  from  the  Americans  them- 
selves where  they  fished — how  near  the  shore  they  fished  ?  You  have 
seen  them,  have  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  often. 

Q.  What  is  their  usual  method  of  fishing ;  when  they  come  in  where 
do  they  run  first  ? — A.  Between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree,  and  in  Bay 
Saint  George. 

Q.  How  close  do  they  come? — A.  When  they  first  commence  to 
throw  bait  they  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 
I  have  seen  them  come  over  where  a  boat  would  be  fishing  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  out,  and  I  have  seen  the  vessels  go  and  take  the 
school  away  from  the  boats. 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  their  usual  habit  is  to  fish  within  or  without  ? — 
A.  The  usual  rule  when  there  was  no  cutter  was  to  fish  within  three 
miles. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  if  you  know  this  from  the  Americans  themselves,  or 
whether  you  saw  them  day  after  day  ? — A.  Some  used  to  tell  me  that 
only  for  these  cutters  they  could  load  np  in  no  time.  1  have  often  and 
often  heard  them  say  that.  In  fact,  in  those  days  I  rather  liked  the 
Americans. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  them  to  break  the  law  ? — A.  No.  I  used  to  like 
them  as  a  people,  and  they  used  to  deal  with  me,  and  they  would  express 
anything  to  me. 

Q.  They  would  express  themselves  fully  to  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  over  and  over  again  say  that  only  for  the 
cutters  they  would  be  able  to  load  up  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  cod-fishers,  where  they  procure  their 
bait;  the  American  cod-fishing  vessels ? — A.  I  don't  mind  that  any  of 
those  vessels  caught  their  own  bait,  but  they  used  to  come  inshore  to 
buy  it 

Q.  You  don't  remember  their  catching  bait  at  Port  Hood  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Their  practice  was  to  buy  from  the  boats  ? — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
they  used  to  run  their  chance  of  nets.  They  would  get  a  fisherman's 
net  and  give  him  so  much  for  the  chance.  For  instance,  if  they  came 
inshore  they  would  ask  how  many  nets  there  were.  They  would  say, 
*'  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  chance  for  the  night  ?" 

Q.  They  would  pay  them  so  much  for  the  hire  for  the  night  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  not  the  statement  of  the  witness. 
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-  Q.  Wbo  woald  ase  that  net  f  Who  woald  handle  it  f — A.  The  Amer- 
icans would  aae  it,  and  take  the  fish  oat  next  morning. 

Q.  They  would  pay  so  much  to  the  men  for  it  f — A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  usual  or  unusual  t — ^A.  It  was  usual,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday, if  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  cod-fishing  could  be 
carried  on  without  getting  that  bait  t— A.  I  could  not  say,  there  might 
be  other  ports. 

Q.  Unless  they  procured  fresh  bait  on  our  shores,  could  they  carry  on 
the  fisheries  profitably  by  bringing  salt  bait  from  home  f — A.  No^  no ; 
they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  skip- 
pers of  the  cod-fishing  vessels  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  got  any  opin- 
ion from  them,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  matter  as  to  whether  during  the 
period  when  the  duties  were  imposed  on  mackerel  the  fishermen  got  as 
much  for  them  as  they  did  before  or  afterward  t — A.  I  always  consid- 
ered if  there  was  a  duty  imposed  that  they  got  the  same ;  that  when 
the  duty  was  taken  oif,  of  course  they  got  the  same  price,  less  the  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  they  would  take  for  fish! — A.  I  have 
known  mackerel  as  high  as  $23. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  price  they  got  for  mackerel  at  the  time  the 
duty  was  imposed  f  At  the  time  there  was  a  duty  on  mackerel  do  you 
know  what  the  price  was  f  Take  from  1860  to  1872  and  1873,  do  you 
know  what  the  price  was  then  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  know  during 
the  Eeciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then  f — ^Well,  I  went  up  myself  in  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  I  got  $22 ;  some  got  $23. 

Q.  What  year  would  that  be  f— A.  That  would  be  1860,  about. 

Q.  But  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  price  the  mackerel  sol  I  for  at  your 
placet — A.  What  year! 

Q.  Take  1868  or  1869  f— A.  Well,  about  $10  was  what  we  gave  for 
the  mackerel  out  of  the  boats.  We  never  bought  from  the  Americans, 
you  know.    That  is  what  I  botfght  them  for  out  of  the  boats  myself. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  paid  your  own  fishermen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  pretty  good  price  t— A.  Yes,  a  pretty  fair  price;  it 
would  not  be  the  average  though,  because  it  would  be  for  good  mack- 
erel ;  there  are  three  qualities 

Q.  That  was  fresh  at  your  own  wharf! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  more  f — A.  Yes ;  $19. 

Q,  What  year;  this  very  year,  18601 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  an  exceptional  year  t — ^A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Yeiy  exceptional  f — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  were  so  high 
since.  , 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  what  was  the  average  from  1866  to  1872 1 — A. 
The  mackerel  have  been  coming  down ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  more 
than  $10  in  that  period.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  speak  of  dealing  in  mackerel  f — A.  About  9 
years  ago,  or  8  yeal*s  ago.  > 

Q.  You  haven't  dealt  in  mackerel  since  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices! — A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  What  were  tl^ey  on  an  average,  if  ^ou  can  recollect  t — A.  I  would 
not  say  for  the  average,  taking  all  the  numbers,  over  $6. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1868-'69  you  say  they  were  about  $IOf— A.  Yes;  I  should  say 
so. 
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Q.  Did  they  contiDue  that  average  down  to  the  treaty  ? — ^A.  I  should 
think  they  did.  I  made  a  low  average  becanse  that  one  year  they  were 
so  high. 

Q.  But  that  was  long  previously  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  you  say  that  for  several  years  previously  to  the  Washington 
Treaty  the  average  was  about  $10 1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  fresh  mackerel,  bought  from  the  boats  at  your  place  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  the  treaty  $6  would  be  a  fair  average  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  general  opinion  of  your  people  is  with 
regard  to  excluding  the  Americans  from  fishing!  Do  they  think  it 
would  be  better  for  our  fishermen  if  the  Americans  were  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  three  miles  from  the  shore,  generally  speaking! — A.  1  have 
talked  to  several  of  them.  Their  opinion  is  that  if  the  American  people 
were  excluded  from  our  waters,  our  own  people  that  are  away  in  the 
States  would  come  home  and  fish  at  home,  and  perhaps  the  consequence 
would  be  that  a  good  many  Americans  would  follow  them  and  fish  here; 
and  the  increase  of  people  is  the  making  of  a  place. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether,  if  the  Americans  were  excluded,  our  peo- 
ple would  prefer  it ;  that  is,  to  have  our  fisheries  to  themselves  f — A. 
Of  course  they  would.    That  is  what  I  say ;  they  would. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  attribute  their  making  money  lat- 
terly to  having  the  fisheries  to  themselves.  You  say  they  have  made 
little  fortunes  lately.  The  Americans  have  not  come  in,  so  many  of 
them  t — A.  No.  1  have  known  some  of  our  fishermen,  that  are  half 
fishermen  and  half  farmers,  pay  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  day  to  a  man  to 
do  their  work  on  shore  and  go  out  themselves  fishing,  and  get  as  much 
as  would  pay  a  man  a  month's  wages  in  one  day.  1  know  they  attrib- 
ute their  success  to  the  fact  of  the  Americans  not  taking  the  fish  away 
into  deep  water.    They  used  to  do  that ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  down  into  the 
American  waters  to  fish  f — A.  1  believe  1  did,  not  long  ago. 

Q.  From  whom  ! — A.  1  think  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  a  real  vessel  or  not  f — A.  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  1  heard  people  talking  about  it,  that  it  was  a  made-up 
thing. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  you  heard  of  that  vessel  f — A.  I  heard  of 
it  this  year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  or  any  other  before  t — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  begin  business  for  yourself  f— A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  failed  f — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  1  think. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  got  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  sell  to 
the  Americans,  and  had  to  lose  them  all  f — A.  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  what  year  was  it  that  the  Americans  began  to  fall  off  from 
coming  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  about  six  years  ago  that  they  began  to  fall 
off- 

Q.  You  have  had  very  few  since? — ^A.  Very  few,  comparatively 
speaking.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  would  strike  over  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and,  although  we  would  not  see  the  fish,  they  might  be  there. 

Q.  But  in  your  place,  these  six  years  past,  you  have  had  very  few  t— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  falling  off  of  the  Americans  that  made  your  business 
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fall  off  ?— A.  Yes.  My  business?  No,  it  was  not.  It  was  jast  that  I 
prepared  too  much  for  them.    I  went  in  debt  to  prepare  for  them. 

Q.  You  went  too  far  from  shore  t — ^A.  Yes;  if  that  is  what  you  call 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  business  failed  when 
the  Americans  ceased  to  come  there  I — A.  Yes;  they  broke  down.  Well, 
they  had  no  capital  to  go  on. 

Q.  When  the  Americans  ceased  to  come  they  all  failed  t— A.  They  all 
failed  before. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  making  money  hand  over  fist  f — A.  We  were 
just  between  wind  and  water. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  the  result  to  be  if  you  could  ever  exclude  the 
Americans  from  your  inshore  fisheries?  Was  it  that  your  young  men 
who  had  gone  to  the  United  States  would  come  back  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  them  now  fishing  in  American  ves- 
sels I — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  They  generally  all  settle  in  the  States  ? — A.  Principally. 

Q.  So  that  you  actually  lose  population  ? — A.  U,  some  of  them  come 
home  in  the  winter. 

Q.  They  usually  come  home  better  off! — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
worse  off.  Some  of  them  have  eventually  to  come  home  with  their  wives 
and  children  to  live  with  their  parents. 

Q.  So  you  think  when  the  Americans  came  there  they  hurt  you,  and 
when  they  ceased  coming  they  hurt  you,  and  when  your  people  go  to 
the  States  it  is  injurious,  and  it  is  a  bad  business  all  round. 

No.  49. 

Thursday,  August  30. 
The  Conference  met. 

P.  FoRTiN,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  called  on  behalf  of  the  G-overnment  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Qnestion.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been,  lately,  I  think,  speaker  of  that  assembly  ? — A.  Yes ; 
I  have  been  speaker. 

Q.  You  were  for  sometime  a  member  of  the  House  of  Oommons  of  Ot- 
tawa ? — A.  I  was  for  seven  years — from  1867  to  1873. 

Q.  From  what  fact  do  you  derive  the  title  which  is  given  you  of  cap- 
tain ? — A.  Because  I  was  commander  of  a  vessel  for  the  protectioa  of 
the  fisheries  for  sixteen  years. 

Q.  From  what  period  ?— A.  From  1852  to  1867,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  was  tiie  mission  with  which  you  were  intrusted  ? — A.  My 
mission  was  to  insure  peace  and  order.  It  was  to  insure  the  observance 
of  the  fishery  laws  and  keep  peace  and  order  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
harbors. 

Q.  You  were  for  that  purpose  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — A.  Yes ;  I 
had  also  the  powers  of  sheriff  and  recorder. 

Q.  It  gave  you  authority  over  all  that  part  of  the  province  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  coast  extend  ! — A.  It  extends  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Blanc  Sablon,  the  limit  between 
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the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  territory  of  Labrador,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland. 

Q.  And  on  the  south  coast! — A.  To  the  Eestigouche  shore,  the  limit 
between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  It  includes  Mag- 
dalen Islands  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti. 

Q.  Where  does  the  river  St.  Lawrence  end,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made,  and  where  does  the  gulf  begin,  according  to  arrangement  ? — 
A.  Well,  according  to  the  decision  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  virtue 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  estuary  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was 
limited  to  a  line  running  from  Point  des  Monts  on  the  north  shore  to 
a  little  above  Cape  Ohatte ;  it  is  about  Cape  Chatte  on  the  south  shore. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  coast  t — A.  About  1,000  miles. 
The  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  which  the  fish- 
eries of  Canada  are  conducted  is  about  1,000  miles,  including  the  coast 
of  Anticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Well,  have  I  seen  how  far  up  the  river  the  fisheries  were  carried 
on  f — A.  They  were  carried  on  on  the  north  shore  as  far  as  St.  Nicholas 
Harbor. 

Q.  How  far  above  Point  des  Monts  is  St.  Nicholas  Bay  ! — A.  About 
23  miles. 

Q.  On  the  south  shore  f — A.  As  far  up  as  Mantane,  about  50  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Chatte. 

Q.  What  are  the  fish — the  kind  of  fish  considered  as  sea  fish — that 
are  caught  in  the  Quebec  waters! — A.  The  food  fishes  are  the  herring, 
mackerel,  codfish,  and  halibut.    These  are  the  principal  fish. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  begin  with  the  cod.  Is  the  cod  an  important  part 
of  the  fishery  t — A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  it  is  the  most  important  fish- 
ery. 

Q.  What  indications  of  its  importaace  are  there  on  the  coast  f — A. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  establishments  all  over  the  coast.  I  could 
give  you  the  list. 

'  Q.  You  might  give  the  names  of  the  parties. — A.  I  will  begin  at 
Oape  Chatte  and  go  down  as  far  as  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  then  take  up  the 
north  shore.  They  are  as  follows :  From  the  south  shore  of  the  river 
Bt.  Lawrence  to  the  bead  of  Baie  des  Chaleurs :  Cap  de  Chatte,  MM. 
Louis  Eoy  and  Theodore  LaMontagne;  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Horatio 
LeBoutillier,  Theodore  LaMontagne,  and  L.  Godereau ;  Moutlouis,  H. 
LeBoutillier  and  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.;  Grande  Vallee,  F.  Dlonne  and 
Messrs.  Fruing&Co.;  Grand  Etang,  Messrs.  F.  &  M.  I/Esperance; 
Fox  River,  L.  Blouin,  R,  Leviue,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.,  and  Charles  Le 
Boutillier :  Griffin  Cove,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  Messrs.  Fruing  & 
Co.;  Cap  des  Rosiers,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  William  Hyman;  Grande 
Grevc,  Messrs.  Fruing  &  Co.  and  William  Hyman ;  Gasp^  Basin,  J.  & 
E.  Collas,  Charles  LeBoutillier,  Messrs.  Fruiug  &  Co.,  and  William  Hy- 
man; Douglastown,  Charles  Veit  and  William  Lindsay;  Point  St. 
Peter,  John  Fauvel,  J.  &  E.  Collas,  Messrs.  Jacques  Alexandre  &  Co., 
and  John  LeGresley ;  Barachois,  Patrick  Jones;  Perc^,  Messrs.  Charles 
Robin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Valpy  &  Co.,  and  Abraham  LeBrun ;  Bonaven- 
ture  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoutillier  Bros. ;  L^Ause  au  Beau  Fils,  Messrs. 
Charles  Robin  &  Co.;  Cape  Cove,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage^  James  Baker, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  D.  Ahem,  and  John  Baker;  Grand  River, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  Thomas  Carbery,  L.  E.  Joncas,  and  Joseph 
Sirois ;  Little  Pabas,  J.  C.  Tetu,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.,  D.  Man- 
ger, J.  Duguay,  and  J.  O'Connor ;  Grand  Pabas,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage; 
Newport,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Paspebiac,  Messrs.  LeBoutil- 
lier Bros,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co.    North  shore  of  river  and 
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Galf  of  St.  Lawrence :  Moisic,  John  Halliday  and  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Col- 
las  ;  Shell  Drake,  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Gollas  and  L.  Toazel ;  Thunder  River, 
Messrs.  LeBoatillier  Bros. ;  Dock,  Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Mag- 
pie, Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  St.  John  River,  P.  Sirois,  Messrs.  J. 
&  E.  Collas,  and  C.  Hamilton  ;  Long  Point,  C.  Hamilton  and  J.  Faavel ; 
Esqnimanx  Point,  Charles  LeBoutillier  and  Mrs.  Ruelj  Natashqnan, 
Messrs.  Charles  Robin  &  Co. ;  Salmon  Bay,  William  Whitely  and  Gap- 
tain  Dodge,  Newbnryport ;  Oreen  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoatillier  Bros. ; 
Wood  Island,  Messrs.  LeBoatillier  Bros. ;  Blanc  Sablon,  Messrs.  Frniug 
&  Co.  Magdalen  Islands:  Amherst  Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchaud,  Da- 
mien  Devaay,  W.  O'Gilvie,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Savage  &  Co.  5  Grind- 
stone Island,  J.  B.  F.  Painchaud,  Hon.  Thomas  Savage,  and  William 
Leslie  &  Co. ;  House  Harbor,  Messrs.  Frederick  Arsenault  &  Co.,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  R.  Delaney;  Grosse  Isle,  Neil  McPhail.  Anticosti: 
English  Bay,  Charles  LeBoutillier;  Southwest  Point,  Captain  Setter. 

Q.  All  those  establishments  deal  exclusively  in  codf — A.  Yes;  their 
principal  business  is  codfish.  Sometimes  herring  and  mackerel  are 
dealt  in,  but  not  much.    The  principal  is  codfish. 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  establishments  resort  to  Newfoundland  for  cod  ! — 
A.  Not  at  all ;  never. 

Q.  Well,  where  is  all  their  cod  caught  ? — A.  On  the  shore  and  from 
boats. 

Q.  Is  all  the  cod  they  deal  in  caught  in  Quebec  waters  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  With  boats! — A.  Yes,  and  they  fish  from  the  shore. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats  f  Open  boats  ! — A.  Pis  hing  boats  manned  by 
two  men. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  overnights  on  the  river  fishing! — A.  Sometimes, 
when  they  go  on  the  Banks.  When  they  don't  go  on  the  Banks  they 
never  remain  overnight. 

Q.  Name  the  banks  and  their  extent  which  exist  in  these  waters. — 
A.  On  the  north  shore  I  know  of  only  two  Bunks  of  small  extent.  St. 
John  or  Mingan  and  Natashquan. 

Q.  St.  John  and  Mingan  are  the  same  thing! — A.  Yes,  the  same 
Bank.    Six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  what  length  is  it! — A.  They  lie  about  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  shore,  but  they  merge  into  the  shoal  fisheries.  They  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  shoal  fisheries.    They  are  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Natashquan  f — A.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length.    These  are  all  the  Banks  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  south  side  ! — A.  Well,  from  Matane  (o  Cape  Oasp^, 
in  what  is  called  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  no  banks.  The  fish- 
ing is  all  carried  on  within  three  miles,  and  sometimes  within  two 
miles.  Then  there  are  two  Banks  opposite  the  shore  of  Gasp6  and  Bay 
Chaleur.  There  is  a  Bank  called  Point  Saint  Peters  Bank,  which  is 
very  small,  ten  miles  out.  It  is  a  very  small  Bank,  three  or  four  miles 
in  extent.  Then  there  is  Bank  Miscou,  or  Orphan,  a  Bank  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Miscou ;  also  off  the  coast  of  Gasp^  or  Bay  Chaleor,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles — fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Now,  taking  into  account  these  Banks,  could  you  state  how  far 
from  the  shore,  or,  rather,  could  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  cod  taken  is  caught  within  three  miles! — A.  Taking  into  ac- 
count that  only  our  people  that  are  settled  on  St.  John's  River  and  a  place 
called  Long  Point  visit  this  Mingan  or  St.  John's  Bank,  also  that  but 
few  fishermen  from  Natashquan  go  on  the  Bank,  that  is  of  our  own  fish- 
ermen, and  taking  into  account  that  our  fishermen  generally  go  on  the 
Bank  only  in  two  or  three  places,  I  should  think  that  more  than  three- 
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fourths — I  shoold  say  eighty  per  cent,  or  up  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  codfish  taken  by  Uauadian  fishermen  are  taken  inside  of  British 
waters. 

Q.  Well,  what  bait  is  used  for  codfish  ! — A.  The  bait  they  use  are  cap- 
lin,  launce,  herring,  mackerel,  smelt,  squid,  clam,  trout,  and  chub. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  keep! — A.  Near  the  shore.  The  caplin 
and  launce  fish  are  on  the  shore,  rolling  on  the  beach  sometimes,  and 
our  fishermen  catch  many  of  those  with  dip-nets,  without  using  seines. 
Herring  was  caught  also  near  tbe  shore  with  nets. 

Q.  Well,  can  tbe  cod-fishery  be  carried  on  advantageously  otherwise 
than  with  fresh  bait  7 — A.  No,  no.  Salt  bait  is  used  sometimes  when 
no  other  can  be  had,  but  it  cannot  be  used  profitably. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  keeping  bait  fresh  for  some  time  ! — A.  Well, 
some  of  our  large  establishments  which  have  ice-houses  have  tried  to 
keep  the  bait  they  use  in  a  fresh  state  as  long  as  they  could,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  well.  They  may  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  in  warm 
weather,  perhaps. 

Q.  With  ice? — A.  Yes;  because  the  herring,  for  instance,  may  be  fit 
to  eat,  but  not  for  bait. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  bait  they  use  must  be  fresh  enough  to 
stick  on  the  hook.  If  it  is  not  very  fresh  it  does  not  stick  on  and  it  will 
not  catch  the  codfish,  because  the  codfish  will  take  the  bait  off  the  hook 
and  leave  the  hook. 

Q.  You  say  it  can  only  be  kept  half  a  day  or  a  day! — A.  It  may  be 
kept,  perhaps,  a  day  or  two.    It  depends  upon  the  weather. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Americans  coming  there  to  fish 
for  cod  to  bring  their  bait  with  them  in  a  fresh  state? — A.  No;  it  is 
impossible. 

Q.  Tbey  could  only  bring  salt  bait,  which  is  not  much  used? — A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  seen  the  Americans  fish  in  the  waters  you  have 
described  ? — A.  Yes,  a  good  many.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  and  have 
heard  of  more.  I  have  not  taken  a  list  of  the  vessels,  but  1  have  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  numbers. 

Q.  Combining  your  own  personal  knowledge  with  what  you  have 
beard,  what  number  of  American  vessels  would  you  say  used  to  frequent 
those  waters  yearly,  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  during  the 
treaty  !— A.  There  might  be  from  200  to  350. 

Q.  In  Canadian  waters,  you  mean  ? — A.  In  Canadian  waters. 

Q.  When  you  mention  that  number  of  vessels  you  don't  speak  of 
other  vessels  that  might  be  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ?— 
A.  Certainly  not.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  that  before  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity,  and  during  reciprocity,  most  of  it,  our  coasts 
were  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels,  averaging  from  200  to  350 
annually. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Quebec  waters  ? — A.  Yes,  only  the  Quebec  waters. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  those  frequenting  British  waters  ? — A.  Well,  the 
idea  I  have  is  from  conversation  with  the  American  captains,  and  also 
with  people  who  had  conversation  with  the  American  capt>ains.  It  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  frequenting  the  gulf  would  be  from  1,000  to 
1,200. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  Quebec  waters,  the  establishments  you 
have  mentioned,  are  they  of  new  creation,  or  have  they  been  in  existence 
jfor  some  time  ? — A.  Many  of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  the  French. 
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They  abandoned  them  after  the  conqnest  of  Canada.  Some  date  from 
the  cession  of  Canada,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Eobin  &  Co.  The  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Fraiug  might  be  seventy  years  on  the  coast.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  a  good  many  merchants  of  Canada  who  bare 
settled  and  afterwards  abandoned,  a-jd  others  have  come  in  their  place. 
The  coast  has  been  fished  for  more  than  200  years.  It  has  been  fished 
ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  Are  some  of  those  establishments  prosperoasi — A.  Yes;  they 
seem  to  be.    They  carry  on  a  very  large  business. 

Q.  Some  have  made  fortunes  there? — A.  Yes;  the  house  of  Robin 
seems  to  have  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  house  of  Le  BoatiUier, 
represented  by  Charles  Le  Boutillier,  made  money,  too.  Collas  seems 
to  do  very  well,  and  other  houses,  too,  although  they  do  not  all  do 
equally  well.  Some  houses  have  not  done  so  well,  but  the  busings 
seems  profitable  in  general. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries  ! — A.  Outside  of  the  coast,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  mean  along  the  coast. — A.  Well,  this  coast  I  have  spoken  of  is 
inhabited  by  about  30,000  people.  On  the  north  coast  they  do  nothing 
but  fish. 

Q.  There  is  no  land  for  agriculture? — A.  No;  their  avocation  is  all 
fishing.  On  Anticosti  it  is  the  same.  They  only  raise  a  few  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  land  is  very  good  and 
fit  for  agriculture.  The  people  raise  a  good  amount  of  produce  beside 
being  fishermen.  At  Gasp^,  nearly  all  the  fishermen  have  their  own 
farms  and  cultivate  them  and  raise  cattle.  They  devote  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  to  the  fisheries,  or  perhaps  three  quarters,  and  the 
rest  to  agriculture. 

Q.  What  means  have  all  those  establishments  yon  mentioned  of  pro- 
curing fish  ?  Have  they  fishing  boats  of  their  own,  or  do  they  buy  the 
fish  ? — A.  They  have  fishing  boats  of  their  own.  On  the  coast  of  Gasp6 
the  mode  is  for  the  owner  to  own  a  place  near  the  shore  in  a  pretty  well 
sheltered  place,  and  to  have  large  buildings,  stages,  flakes  to  dry  fish  oo. 
&c.,  to  get  their  own  boats  built  by  the  fishermen  during  the  winter,  and 
then  make  arrangements  with  the  fishermen  to  take  fish  for  them,  which 
the  merchant  buys.  The  merchants  furnish  the  boat  at  so  much  a  year, 
and  they  pay  the  fishermen  so  much  for  the  draught  of  fish,  which  is 
238  pounds,  as  the  fish  comes  from  under  the  knife,  that  is,  after  beiog 
split. 

Q.  It  is  weighed  after  being  split  ? — A.  Yes ;  all  the  entrails  and  part 
of  the  backbone  are  taken  out,  and  the  head  taken  off.  That  diminishes 
the  weight  sometimes  a  quarter  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  The  fish  is  weighed  fresh  from  the  knife? — A.  Yes ;  then  it  is  the 
property  of  the  merchant,  and  he  goes  through  all  the  operations  of 
curing  it. 

Q.  Is  that  fish  exported  to  the  United  States?— A.  No,  it  is  not 

Q.  Where  is  it  generally  exported? — A.  It  is  exported  mostly  to  Bra- 
zil, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Some,  I  suppose,  is  for  home  comsumption? — A.  Some  is  sent  to 
Jersey,  a  few  loads.  But  the  fall  fish  go  to  Quebec.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  summer  and  the  fall  fish.  When  the  people  begin 
fishing  they  are  engaged  to  the  merchants  to  fish  until  the  15th  of 
August.  That  is  what  is  called  the  summer  fishery,  and  the  produce  of 
that  fishery  goes  to  the  merchants  to  pay  for  advances  that  the  mer- 
chants have  made  to  the  fishermen,  and  debts  contracted  that  year  or 
years  before.    Well,  the  15th  of  August  comes,  and  the  accounts  are 
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settled,  and  the  fisherman  is  allowed  to  use  the  boat  of  the  merchant 
and  go  and  fish  for  himself  until  the  season  is  over.  The  product  of 
that  is  sent  to  Quebec.  The  fisherman  himself  sends  it  to  Quebec  or 
sells  it  on  the  coast,  if  he  can,  for  cash  to  bay  his  wiuter  provisions. 
The  merchants  don't  take  that  fish  from  them.  That  is  the  system  ou 
the  coast  since  the  beginning,  I  suppose.  I  never  knew  the  time  th^^t 
it  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Has  it  been  attempted  to  send  cod  to  the  United  States  market  f — 
A.  Well,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  into  operation,  we  thought 
that  the  American  market  would  be  favorable  to  the  G-asp6  population, 
and  as  for  myself,  I  hoped  it  would  be.  I  thought  we  might  get  a  better 
price  there  than  in  the  foreign  markets.  I  expected  that  the  trade  might 
become  a  cash  trade,  but  our  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  I  know 
that  several  merchants  sent  pretty  good  cargoes  to  the  United  States, 
and  could  not  sell  them  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  markets.  So  of  late 
years  they  have  not  attempted  the  same  venture.  There  was  an  Amer- 
ican house  in  New  York  started  at  Bonaventure  a  few  years  after  Reci- 
procity. Their  bark  came  in  the  spring  loaded  with  supplies  and  goods 
to  trade  with  the  people,  and  got  some  fish.  They  vsent  their  cargoes 
to  the  United  States  mostly.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  sent  the  whole 
there.    But  after  a  few  years  they  abandoned  the  trade. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  some  particular  advantage  ? — A.  It  was  an  Amer- 
ican establishment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  free  port  there? — A.  It  was  then  a  free  port. 

Q.  In  Ga8p4  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  could  enter  their  goods  free  of  duty. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  advantage,  the  American  merchants 
could  not  establish  a  successful  business  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was 
the  reason  it  was  abandoned ;  because  they  did  not  find  that  they  sold 
their  fish  high  enough. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Americans  wanted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6,  they 
could  get  places  to  settle,  and  they  would  have  the  same  advantage  as 
our  people! — A.  Yes;  onr  fishermen  would  engage  with  them  just  as 
well  as  with  others,  provided  they  gave  as  high  or  higher. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  vessels  frequenting  these  waters,  will  you 
state  what  was  considered  by  an  American  vessel  to  be  a  load,  either  of 
codfish  or  mackerel !  These  I  suppose  are  about  the  only  shore  fishe- 
ries that  are  looked  to  by  the  Americans  f — A.  Yes ;  the  Americans  used 
to  take  codfish  and  mackerel. 

Q.  Herrings f — A.  Yes;  a  great  quantity  at  the  Magdalen  Islands^ 
with  seines. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  be  able  to  land  on  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  f — A.  Y"es ;  because  if  they  did  not  land  they  could  not 
draw  their  seines.    I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  fishing  for  herring!— A.  Yes; 
you  cannot  fish  herring  except  with  seines.  It  would  not  do  to  take 
them  with  nets.  You  would  not  take  enough  to  pay.  The  herring  taken 
there  is  spring  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  fished  with  a  line! — A.  Never ;  it  is  always  with  seines 
or  nets.  Our  people  on  the  coast  take  them  with  the  nets  for  bait;  but 
when  you  want  them  for  trade,  you  must  use  a  seine,  because  you  have  to 
take  a  large  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  codfish  or  mackerel  business  fishery,  what  is  considered  an 
ordinary  load  for  any  vessel  f — A.  Well,  for  an  ordinary  vessel ! 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  you  have  seen 
there — American  vessels! — A.  The  American  codfish  vessels  range  from 
60  to  100  or  110  tons,  and  the  mackerel  vessels  from  60  to  90  tons. 
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Q.  ^ow,  what  is  considered  an  average  load  of  codfish  f — A.  It  wonld 
be  from  350  to  600  quintals.  * 

Q.  And  of  mackerel  t — A.  A  mackerel  load  would  be  from  250  to  350 
barrels. 

Q.  Have  jou  seen  any  Americans  fishing  cod  I — A.  Yes ;  I  have  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Have  yoo  seen  any  fishing  for  halibut? — A.  No;  because  they 
bave  fished  only  lately,  since  I  hai'e  left  the  service.  They  have  fished 
lately  most. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Banks  where  cod  is  taken.  If  I  remember 
what  you  said  about  bait,  although  that  cod  is  taken  out  beyond  three 
miles,  you  stated  that -the  bait  had  to  be  taken  within  three  miles  t — A. 
Yes.  Sometimes  they  get  bait  on  the  Banks  with  drift-nets;  but  at 
other  times  the  bait  is  not  to  be  had  at  all  for  weeks.  Well,  when 
the  skipper  of  a  Bank-fishing  vessel  cannot  get  bait,  he  is  idle  then — he 
does  nothing.  If  he  has  a  chance  of  taking  bait  on  shore,  even  if  he  has 
to  go  7  or  8  miles  for  it,  he  will  do  so.  He  can  send  his  boat  for  bait 
without  lifting  his  .anchor,  and  he  can  continue  his  voyage.  They  use 
a  great  quantity  of  bait,  those  Bi-ink  fishers. 

Q.  How  is  cod  fished  by  our  people  near  the  coast  f — A.  All  with 
lines — principally  with  hand-lines.  They  start  in  the  morning  generally, 
and  comeback  in  the  evening.  The  fish  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  stage, 
and  the  splitters  are  there.  The  fish  is  split  at  once  to  prevent  heating. 
That  is  the  main  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their  fish.  Then  it  is  salted, 
for  three  days  at  the  most.  Then  washed  and  exposed  to  the  sun  on 
the  flakes  in  a  very  well  ventilated  place,  generally  on  a  hill,  if  it  is 
possible  to  have  it.  Then  there  are  people  to  attend  to  the  drying  there. 
It  has  to  be  attended  to  constantly.  If  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  the  rain 
comes,  or  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  turned  with  the  skin  up,  and  made  into 
bundles.  When  the  sun  shines  again,  and  there  is  wind,  it  must  be  ex- 
posed on  the  flakes  with  the  flesh  up.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
make  good  fish. 

Q.  Well,  that  kind  of  codfishing  could  not  be  advantageously  prose- 
cuted unless  it  could  be  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  going  inshore 
and  drying? — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  bankers  on  Miscou  Bank  or  St. 
John  Banks,  if  they  had  not  a  right  to  go  ashore  for  bait,  must  be  idle 
at  times.  I  know  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from  our  fishermen,  and  also 
from  the  bankers  that  it  happens  sometimes  that  bait  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  Banks.  The  bait  they  use  is  herring,  because  on  the  Banks  they 
cannot  take  launce  or  caplin.  They  take  herring  or  mackerel,  but  the 
bait  they  principally  use  is  herring.  Sometimes  there  is  none  on  the 
banks  for  several  weeks.  Then  if  they  have  no  chance  to  get  them  from 
their  own  sources,  they  must  interrupt  their  labors. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  cod  taken  within  and 
outside  of  three  miles.  How  is  it  with  mackerel  ?  Where  are  these 
generally  taken  f — ^A.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  I  may  state  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  island  of  Anticosti  it  is  within  three  miles.  From  Mount 
Joly  to  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  north  shore,  it  is  within  three  miles.  On 
the  south  shore  from  Matanne  to  Gasp^  it  is  within  three  miles.  From 
Gasp^  to  Bay  Chaleur  it  is  taken  sometimes  outside  of  three  rnilt^,  and 
at  other  times  within,  because  the  Bank  fisheries  merge  in  the  shore 
fisheries. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  called  upon  to  give  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  mackerel  taken  inside  and  outside,  what  would  you,  say, 
pu(  down  as  taken  within  three  miles,  and  what  proportion  as  taken 
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outside  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  are  taken  inside  of 
three  miles,  positively. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  asked  yon  about  what  constitutes  a  trip  for  a  ves- 
sel there  in  cod  or  in  mackerel  ?— rA.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  answered  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  sometimes  some  of  these  vessels  have  begun  outside  of 
the  Quebec  waters  and  finished  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  begin  in  the  Quebec  waters  and  go  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  somewhere  else,  to  complete  their  trip! — A.  I  have 
said  that — yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  used  for  halibut! — A.  Herring  and  codfish.  Cod- 
fish is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  firmer  than  herring,  and  holds  well  on  the 
hook.  They  put  a  large  bait  on,  so  that  the  small  codfish  cannot  take 
the  bait,  because  the  object  of  the  halibut  fishers  is  to  take  nothing  but 
halibut.    When  they  take  codfish  they  have  to  throw  it  overboard. 

Q.  And  as  codfish,  as  well  as  herring,  are  taken  inshore,  they  have 
to  come  inshore  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  come  in  close  to  the  shore  for  halibut. 

Q.  Is  herring  a  fish  that  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  our  waters! — 
A.  Yes ;  in  terrible  quantities. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  some  of  the  hauls  ! — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
hauls,  some  small  ones  and  some  large  ones.  I  have  seen  600  barrels 
of  Labrador  herring  hauled  in  one  haul,  and  3,000  Magdalen  Island 
herring  in  one  haul,  with  seines.  They  run  from  3,000  to  2,000  and 
1,000,  but  often  less. 

Q.  Does  the  herring  require  any  operation  for  market! — O,  yes;  it 
must  be  split,  salted,  and  pickled. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  around  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Well,  around 
Magdalen  Islands  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  bulk.  They  are  salted  as 
they  come.  As  they  take  them  they  are  thrown  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  salt  thrown  in  with  them,  until  the  vessel  is  full.  That 
is  what  we  call  herring  in  bulk.  Then,  after  arriving  in  the  States, 
they  are  split  and  pickled  for  the  West  India  market  or  smoked. 

Q.  But  is  it  sometimes  cured  on  the  spot !  This  cannot  be  advanta- 
geously done,  except  on  land,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Well,  they  cure  on  lioard 
their  vessels  sometimes.  Sometimes  they  come  on  shore  to  repair  their 
barrels,  as  there  is  not  always  room  enough  on  board ;  and  they  gib 
their  fish  on  shore  sometimes — that  is,  open  and  clean  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  efiect  of  the  Americans  coming  on  the  coast! 
Do  they  always  carry  on  their  operation  with  due  respect  for  the  laws! 
When  they  have  come  in  large  numbers  have  you  heard  of  depredations 
that  they  have  committed  ! — A.  Some  years  they  have  been  pretty  free 
there  on  the  coast.  I  have  heard  of  houses  being  broken  into  and 
people  insulted.  I  have  cited  many  such  cases  in  my  reports.  I  did 
not  see  any  myself,  because,  of  course,  when  I  was  present  they  were 
quiet,  but  our  people  have  suffered  very  much  from  them  at  different 
times.  I  know  that  at  Seven  Islands  the  Hudson  Bay  post  was  nearly 
burnt  by  them,  with  the  furs  and  provisions;  I  have  this  information 
from  their  agent  at  the  place.  Then  again,  their  vessels  used  to  come 
to  anchor  along  the  shore,  close  to  the  shore ;  sometimes  among  the 
moorings,  and  sometimes  inside  of  the  moorings.  The  mooring  is  the 
place  where  our  fishermen  tie  their  nets  to  get  bait.  The  net  is  tied  to 
a  mooring  at  one  end  and  the  other  end  is  allowed  to  drift  all  night.  In 
the  morning  about  four  or  five  o'clock  the  fisherman  goes  to  bis  net.  It 
he  has  bait  he  can  get  codfish.  If  not,  he  cannot  get  any  codfish,  how- 
ever plentiful  it  may  be.  Now,  sometimes  30  or  40  of  those  vessels  have 
come  in  and  anchored  inside  of  the  moorings.    Sometimes  they  have 
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anchored  in  sach  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  setting  their  nets. 
Sometimes  they  have  come  inside,  and  the  nets  have  been  set  ontside 
of  them,  when  a  gale  has  sprung  up,  and  the  Americans  getting  under 
way  have  torn  the  nets  up  as  they  went  out.  I  do  not  aay  willfully, 
but  that  was  the  consequence. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  you 
have  described,  has  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  or  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton been  any  advantage  to  these? — A..  No  advantage  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  a  disadvantage,  because  the  American  free  market  is  no  use 
to  our  merchants  or  fishermen ;  and  the  American  inshore  fisheries  are 
of  no  use  to  ub.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  fisherman  from  the  coast  I  have 
described  going  to  the  States,  and  I  know  they  will  never  go  there  to 
fish.  And  the  competition  of  the  American  fishermen  on  the  cod-fishing 
grounds,  as  well  as  near  the  coast  where  the  mackerel  is  taken,  is  very 
disastrous,  because  it  stands  to  reason,  whenever  people  are  taking 
mackerel,  if  a  fieet  of  these  vessels  comes  around,  they  will  attract  the 
mackerel  from  them,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  our  people  taking  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  American  vessels  have  made  more 
than  one  trip  in  a  season  in  the  summer  f — A.  Often  they  used  to  make 
two  and  sometimes  three  trips. 

Q.  Can  they  do  that  without  transshipping  somewhere  f  Have  they 
time  to  go  home  three  times  and  come  back ! — A.  I  don't  think  they 
could  go  home  three  times.  I  have  heard  of  some  going  twice.  During 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  their  custom  was  to  transship  at  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  Gut  of  Oauso.  That  was  the  custom,  because  there  are 
several  schooners  belonging  to  one  firm.  One  schooner  would  take  all 
the  fish,  and  go  home  and  sell  them,  leaving  the  others  to  fish. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  your  occupations  at  many  times. 
How  has  it  been  this  summer  I  What  have  your  occupations  been  ! — A. 
I  have  not  been  occupied  with  the  fisheries. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  I  am  not  in  the  service  any  more.  I  am 
neither  in  the  service,  nor  am  I  a  merchant  or  a  fisherman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  were  your  occupations  this  summer? — A.  It  has 
been  going  through  an  election. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  in  your  capacity  as  a  politician,  but  not  as  a  doctor, 
sea  captain,  or  sheriff.  Did  it  take  you  all  summer  to.get  through  your 
election  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  took  me  all  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  around? — A.  I  left  in  May  and  went  back  in 
July. 

Q.  Your  political  business,  then,  took  you  from  May  to  July? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  y<ou  visit  in  a  political  capacity  ? — A. 
From  Cape  Ohatte  to  Newport  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  I  visited 
the  county  of  Gasp6,  of  which  I  am  giving  you  the  limits. 

Q.  That  is  from  Gape  Ghatte  around  by  Gasp6  ? — A.  As  far  as  New- 
port. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  Bay  Ohaleur  is  that  ?— A.  It  is  north  side  of  the 
Bay  Chaleur. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  extensive  round.  What  is  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea-coast? — A.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  same  time  you  were  doing  political  duty,  did  you  unite 
with  that  any  inquiries  into  this  business? — A.  No;  not  until  the  elec* 
tion  was  over.    During  the  election  I  only  listened  to  what  the  people 
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would  tell  me  as  we  were  speaking.    I  never  inquired  particularly  about 
the  fisheries. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  memorandum  of  what  they  said! — A.  Not 
then. 

Q.  No  evidence  ? — A.  I  took  evidence  afterwards. 

Q.  I  mean  at  that  time  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Now  your  political  campaign  ended  in  July  ! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  enter  upon  other  duties? — A.  On  the  2Sth 
July. 

Q.  What  were  those  duties  ! — A.  I  was  asked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  around  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  take  evi 
deuce  and  marshal  witnesses  to  be  examined  before  the  Commission 
This  occupied  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  places  did  you  visit  in  that  service  ? — A.  Prom  Cape  Chatte 
— the  principal  places  from  Cape  Chatte  to  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Where  is  that ! — A.  On  the  Bay  Chaleurs.  Then  I  visited  from 
the  Seven  Islands  to  Esquimaux  Point.  Then  I  went  to  places  on 
Anticosti  and  on  the  Magdalen  Island. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  evidence  yourself! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  Ninety-seven  affidavits.    About  that  number. 

Q.  Of  persons  from  all  these  regions  I — A.  Yes,  as  they  came. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  find  the  people  !  How  did  you  discover  the 
witnesses! — A.  I  sometimes  went  for  the  person  that  I  thought  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  fisheries ;  sometimes  fish  merchants. 

Q.  Whose  evidence  would  do  most  good  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
rejected  any  man. 

Q.  Nobody  that  came  to  you  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make  an 
affidavit  was  rejected  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  such  cases  occur  ! — A.  No.  Some  people  were  asked  to 
give  their  evidence,  and  said  they  had  not  time  or  that  they  would  not 
doit. 

Q.  But  such  as  consented  you  took  ! — A.  All  that  consented  I  used 
to  ask  them  myself  or  send  one  of  the  agents  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  ! — ^A,  There  was  one  Doctor  Wakeham  who 
lived  in  Oasp6  12  years,  and  there  was  young  Mr.  Gait. 

Q.  Then  when  you  had  completed  your  service  that  would  bring  us 
to  the  middle  of  August ;  what  then  ! — A.  I  came  here. 

Q.  So  have  you  been  here  ever  since  attending  to  the  business  of  iiiis 
Commission  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  no  business  but  to  prepare  myself  to 
give  my  testimony.    I  have  no  official  business  with  the  government. 

Q.  Has  it  taken  you  all  this  time  to  prepare  to  give  your  testimony  ! — 
A,  No,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  here. 

Q.  Well,  to  look  after  the  witnesses ! — A.  No,  not  here.  The  moment 
I  came  here  I  gave  the  evidence  to  one  of  the  agents  and  remained 
here  because  I  thought  I  would  be  asked  to  come  here  and  give  my  tes- 
timony.   I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  the  witnesses  that  have  come  on  here  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  talked  with  them  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  we  lived  in  the  same  place, 
and  I  have  seen  them  pretty  often. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  pretty  strong  opinion  that  this  Washington 
Treaty  is  a  bad  thing  ! — A.  I  had  an  opinion  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Before  it  was  made,  perhaps  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  your  opinion  to  yourself,  have  you!    In  your 
various  capacities  of  doctor  of  medicine,  sherifif,  and  politician,  you  must 
have  let  it  out! — A.  I  did  certainly  let  out  that  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
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ington  was  injurious  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  be- 
cause they  gave  a  great  deal  and  received  nothing  in  exchange. 

Q.  You  still  had  a  hope,  I  suppose,  that  after  giving  a  good  d^ 
away  and  receiving  nothing,  it  would  be  made  up  by  a  large  award, 
hadn't  you  t — A,  Well,  I  hope  we  will  receive  what  is  due  to  us. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  large  sum! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  breaking  of  nets,  insulting  of  women,  destroyiog 
of  property,  which  are  moral  delinquencies  of  the  Americans,  what  are 
the  chief  objections  to  their  coming  to  your  waters  to  fish  t — A.  Well, 
they  lessen  the  chances  of  our  people  taking  fish  within  the  three 
miles. 

Q.  Why  don't  your  people  build  vessels,  as  the  Americans  do,  and  go 
down  and  follow  up  the  mackerel ! — A.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  fisher- 
man that  wanted  to  go  with  a  schooner  to  fish,  if  he  had  fish  at  his  own 
door.  He  would  rather  fish  with  his  boat  than  take  a  vessel  and  go  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  his  place.  I  have  heard  the  Ameri- 
cans tell  me  that  if  they  had  fish  to  occupy  their  fishermen  on  their 
coasts,  they  would  not  come  here. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Americans  always  had  fishing- vessels  and  gone  to 
the  Grand  Banks ;  perhaps  you  have  read  Burke's  speech  on  the  Wealth 
of  he  Sea  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  the  fisheries  of  the  golf 
and  coast  have  always  tempted  the  Americans,  because  they  are  inshore 
fisheries. 

Q.  They  always  go  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  Georges  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  say  the  reason  the  people  gave  up  vessel-fishing  for  boftt« 
is  that  they  have  fish  at  their  own  doors.  That  cannot  be  trae  of  all 
of  them.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  of  your  people,  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  that  have  gone  into  American  vessels! — A.  From  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  very  few  from  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because  I  am  not 
aciiuainted  with  the  other  provinces  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  know  in  a  general  way,  don't  you,  that  without  restricting 
ourselves  to  the  lines  of  the  provinces  a  very  large  number  are  engaged 
in  deep-sea  fishing  or  fishing  in  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  willing  to  serve  under  a  foreign  flag  f — A.  Sometimes 
they  do.  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  are 
sometimes  engaged  on  board  American  vessels. 

Q.  A  good  many  from  New  Brunswick  and  a  good  many  from  Nova 
Scotia ;  is  it  not  so  t  A.  Well,  yes ;  but  from  the  Province  of  Quebec 
I  know  of  but  few  that  have  gone  on  board  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  You  think  those  that  engage  in  boat-fishing  are  those  that  have 
the  fish  at  their  own  doors  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  believe  that  people  that 
have  fish  at  their  own  door,  that  they  can  take  with  a  boat,  would  equip 
vessels  in  a  costly  manner  and  go  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  to 
get  fish,  when  they  can  get  fish  at  their  own  doors  with  boats,  or  with 
vessels  that  are  less  costly.  The  fish  so  caught  can  be  split  and  cured 
without  the  fish  being  salt-burnt,  and  consequently  they  make  a  superior 
kind  of  fish.    I  have  my  opinion  on  these  facts. 

Q.  Then  all  these  reasons,  you  think,  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  do  not  build  vessels  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
coast  from  which  the  Americans  are  excluded,  but  at  Magdalen  Islands 
the  people  build  schooners  and  go  to  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Why  do  they  go  away  ! — A.  It  is  a  custom  they  have  had  for  some 
number  of  years.  They  find  they  can  take  fish  on  our  north  shore  in  a 
shorter  time  than  on  their  own. 
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Q.  Still  it  does  tempt  your  people  ? — A.  It  tempts  them  oa  the  Mag- 
delen  Islands. 

Q.  There  is  fish  enough  on  the  north  shore  to  tempt  those  people  from 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  their  vessels  not  being  adapted  to  the  Banks  t — 
A.  If  they  fished  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  they  would  have  to  fish 
like  the  bankers.  They  go  to  the  north  shore  in  order  to  take  a  voyage 
in  less  time  than  on  their  own  shore. 

Q.  These  expeditions  of  yours,  in  the  way  of  politics,  and  in  getting 
testimony  for  the  Gommission,  have  given  you  a  good  opportunity  to 
see  what  vessels  there  are  off  the  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  year  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Americans  have  been  very  scarce  f — A.  Yes.  I  have 
seen  a  few  myself  in  the  Bay  Ohaleur.  One  came  to  anchor  alongside 
of  us  in  the  Bay  Ohaleur,  having  hauled  in  30  barrels  of  mackerel  close 
to  the  bank  at  Paspebiae.  And  we  heard  of  another  taking  80  barrels 
at  Nouvelle,  ten  miles  eaistward  of  Paspebiae ;  that  was  with  the  seines ; 
they  hauled  them  on  the  beach. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  more? — A.  Not  many  more.  We  saw  a  few 
outside.  But  it  was  rather  early  for  them  to  come.  It  was  then  about 
the  10th  of  August,  I  think.  Sometimes  they  come  earlier,  and  some- 
tiroes  later. 

Q.  But  you  said,  when  I  asked  you,  that  they  were  very  scarce!— A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  while  I  am  about  it.  Within  what 
period  of  time  can  the  caplin  be  taken  f — A.  It  varies  very  much.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  caplin  rolling  for  one  month  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6. 
You  could  take  them  by  thousands  of  barrels. 

Q.  Do  they  come  at  the  same  time  all  along  the  coast,  or  can  they  be 
followed  up  from  one  place  to  another!— A.  They  don't  come  in  all  at 
the  same  time.  They  come  later  on  the  north  shore  than  on  the  south 
shore,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  follow  them  up  f — A.  You  mean  caplin  ? 

Q;  Do  they  appear  simultaneously  on  the  whole  coast,  or  do  they 
come  at  one  point  and  then  at  another  f — A.  On  the  south  shore  they 
appear  pretty  much  about  the  same  time.  They  may  vary  a  few  days ; 
but  on  the  north  shore  they  are  a  little  later,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  They  do  not  visit  every  part  alike  f — A.  Sometimes  they  are  abun- 
dant at  one  place  and  not  so  abundant  at  another ;  and  where  they  are 
plentiful  one  year  they  may  not  be  seen  at  all  the  next.  Our  fishermen 
have  a  way  of  sending  a  boat  to  get  caplin  and  take  it  to  the  fishing- 
boats. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
people  who  caught  cod  in  boats  often  cleaned  them  in  the  boats  f-^A. 
No:  they  do  not  clean  them  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Neither  mackerel  nor  cod  f — A.  No ;  they  clean  them  on  shore 
always. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  counsel  here,  putting  a  question  to  you, 
that  the  Americans  had  the  right  to  fish  anywhere  upon  the  Magdalen 
Islands.  You  say  you  have  seen  them  also  land  there  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  their  nets? — A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  prohibit  tnem  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in  which  they  were  prohibited  ? — 
A.  No.  At  Allright  Island,  the  entry  island,  the  Americans  have  set- 
tled there.  They  have  their  nets,  barrels,  salt,  boats,  and  everything. 
They  set  their  nets  outside,  and  take  their  fish  on  shore  and  cure  them 
there.  j 
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Q.  That  is  notorioas ;  it  is  not  a  secret  ? — A.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it :  I  was  told  by  the  man  who  boards  them.  They  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  the  people  complain  a  good  deal.  They  do  not  like  it,  bot 
they  cannot  help  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  peace,  to  preserve  the 
peace  f — A.  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  You  never  thought  it  expedient  or  proper  or  within  year  power  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  ? — A.  Ko.  When  I  was  stipendiary  magis- 
trate and  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  only  thing  I  saw  was  the  Amer- 
icans seining  herring  in  Pleasant  Bay  and  hauling  the  seine  from  the 
shore.  But  there  was  no  complaint,  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  was  not 
instructed  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that.  I  was  always  told,  on  the 
contrary,  to  behave  with  the  greatest  courtesy  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  people  don't  send  cod  to  the  United  States?— 
A.  I  say  that  they  tried  it. 

Q.  Under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty! — A.  Yes;  they  tried  it. 

Q.  And  was  the  experiment  tried  by  persons  competent  to  try  it!  "Wa* 
it  attempted  by  competent  merchants,  men  with  capital! — A.  Yes;  tht 
best  fish-merchants  on  the  coast  of  Oasp6  and  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Messrs.  Le  Boutilier  Brothers,  who  have  the  second  establishment  od 
our  coast;  also,  Eobin  &  Co.,  the  largest  in  the  gulf.  They  told  me 
themselves  that  they  had  a  good  assorted  cargo  and  sent  it  to  tbe 
United  States,  but  it  didn't  pay. 

Q.  An  assorted  cargo  !— A.  Yes ;  they  sent  green  codfish  and  large 
and  small  dried  fish,  also  some  mackerel  and  herring. 

Q.  They  had  to  cease  the  venture  because  it  didn't  pay  ! — A.  Yes; 
they  told  me  that. 

Q.  Did  they  prepare  the  fish  specially  for  that  market,  do  yon  know; 
or  what  kind  of  dried  fish  did  they  send  ! — A.  The  best  hard  dried  fish. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  in  the  States,  I  suppose  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  found  that  the  States  were  well  supplied  with  all 

the  fish  they  wanted ! — A.  I  suppose  that  might  be  the  reason.    The 

market  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  hard  dried,  is  not  good  in  the  States, 

'  because  their  fish  was  prepared  especially  for  warm  markets.     It  will 

keep,  while  the  American  fish  will  not  keep. 

Q.  They  found  they  could  do  better  with  that  kind  of  fish  in  the  fiw- 
eigu  markets  than  in  the  United  States! — A.  Yes;  if  we  only  half 
dried  our  fish  we  could,  no  doubt,  sell  it  in  the  American  market,  but  bj 
continuing  the  operation  for  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  more,  ve 
get  $2  or  $3  more  per  quintal  for  the  fish. 

Q.  It  pays  better  to  send  it  abroad  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  preparing  it  for  the 
foreign  market  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Americans  opened  and  cleaned  their  fish  often 
on  shore  ! — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  so  for  the  coast  of  Oasp6,  but  for  the 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  statement  here  which,  while  it  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  is  a  painful  one,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  American  crews  on  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  Cossacks  and  Turks  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  was  of  that  description  ! — A.  I  have  stated  in  my  reports 
what  I  knew  to  be  facts  obtained  from  reliable  people ;  but  I  stated  also 
that  such  was  not  the  general  conduct  of  Americans. 

Q.  Not  the  universal  conduct ! — A.  That  it  was  not  the  general  con- 
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duct  of  American  crews,  and  in  general  American  captains  were  decent 
and  respectable  men.    That  is  what  I  stated  in  my  reports. 

Q.  That  such  was  not  the  general  conduct  of  American  crews! — ^A. 
I^ot  the  general  conduct ;  but  often  when  the  crews  of  perhaps  ten  ves- 
sels come  ashore,  they  make  great  depredations,  and  our  people  are 
very  much  afraid  of  them.  A  man  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  and 
his  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  his  neighbor,  had  to  guard  their  houses 
for  about  seven  days,  because  the  Americans  happened  to  be  seven  days 
in  that  cove,  aud  they  feared  the  men  would  attempt  to  break  in  their 
houses.    They  were  afraid  for  the  women  and  children. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur  ! —  A.  A  good  many  years  ago — ten  or  twelve 
years. 

Q.  When  were  you  told  it! — A.  This  summer. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  At  Great  Valley,  ou  the  River  Saint  Tiawrence. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so! — A.  The  man  himself  who  had  to  guard  his 
house. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ! — A.  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  record  of  it ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  it  happened  ! — A.  He  told  me  the  year  it  hap- 
pened :  it  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  that  event  before  ! — A.  Xot  of  that  particular 
one. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  make  a  record  of  it!  The  time  within 
"which  proceedings  could  be  taken  had,  under  the  statute  of  limitations, 
expired,  except  for  murderer  certain  matters  against  the  Grown! — A.  I 
thought  it  was  very  useful  to  prove  that,  when  American  fishermen  come 
and  take  fish  near  our  shores,  our  people  are  subjected  to  insults  and 
depredations  by  Americans.  I  thought  it  useful  to  show  that  to  the 
Oommission.  It  was  not  to  show  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  show  how  exposed  we  are,  because  our  population  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  and  that  five  or  six  crews  of  vessels  gathering  in 
one  cove  will  go  ashore  and  frighten  the  whole  people.  Sometimes  the 
crews  are  sober  and  sometimes  they  are  in  liquor. 

Q.  Now,  that  would  apply  to  all  vessels  that  come  and  fish,  whether 
American  or  British  ! — A.  We  see  but  few  British  vessels  there. 

Q.  Would  not  that  apply  to  that  class  of  persons  engaged  fishing  in 
large  vessels ;  it  is  not  peculiarly  American  ! — A.  "So. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  an  objection  to  all  fishing  conducted  in  large  ves- 
sels!— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  It  might  be  the  same  with  some  other  crews,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  never  tried  ! — A.  No ;  and  we  would  not  like  to  try. 

Q.  You  thought  it  valuable  that  this  fact  should  be  preserved  ! — A. 
Yes.    There  are  several  other  similar  facts  also. 

Q.  Have  you  preserved  them  ! — A.  They  are  in  the  affidavits. 

Q.  Respecting  these  insults ! — A.  Yes,  in  several  places. 

Q.  Would  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  persons ! — A.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  names  now ;  if  I  look  at  the  affidavits  I  can  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  affidavits  in  which  these  matters  occur 
have  been  read! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  These  affidavits,  I  believe,  were  sworn  before  you! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  list  of  the  96  affidavits  taken  by  you  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  handed  in  a  list ! — A.  I  handed  in  to  the  govern- 
ment the  affidavits  themselves. 

Q.  And  there  was  not  a  list  with  the  affidavits! — A.  A  gentleman 
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who  accompanied  me  handed  in  the  affidavits  and  list,  if  a  list  was 
given. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  list  t — A.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  other  gentlemen  keep  a  list  f — A.  He 
kept  a  journal  and  entered  all  the  names. 

Q.  Who  did  f — A.  Dr.  Wakeman.  He  is  now  at  Oasp^,  and  he  took 
his  journal  with  him.  He  was  going  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, but  could  not  wait. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  affidavit  of  this  one  man,  whose  name 
you  don't  remember,  contained  anything  more  than  the  statement  cod- 
cerning  the  outrage f^-A.  It  contains  different  matters  relative  to  Uie 
fisheries. 

Q.  How  many  more  cases  of  outrage  did  you  examine  into  f — A^  We  did 
not  examine  witnesses  particularly  as  to  that,  but  what  they  knew  about 
the  fisheries  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington ;  and  when  they  made 
affidavits  on  oath,  they  made  these  statements  regarding  American  fish- 
ermen committing  depredations }  we  never  asked  them  particalarly. 

Q.  How  many  more  of  these  cases  are  there f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  die 
number;  there  are  several. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  96  affidavits  which  you  took? — A.  I  dare  say 
there  might  be  at  least  ten  who  testified  to  depredations  committed  oi 
the  coast. 

Q.  You  put  what  they  st  ited  on  the  subject  of  depredations,  even 
though  committed  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  into  the  affidavits  f — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inquiry  as  a  magistrate,  stipendiary,  or  other- 
wise into  the  truth  of  those  statements! — A.  The  people  who  gave  their 
affidavits  under  oath  as  to  what  they  knew  of  the  fisheries  in  regard  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  came  voluntarily.  I  said  to  them,  "  Do  you 
know  anything  about  depredations  committed  by  Americans  f  And 
they  said  in  such  a  year  such  a  thing  happened,  either  to  me  or  my 
neighbors,  or  in  some  other  cove. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  how  far  these  statements  were  traet — A 
Yes,  when  we  could  do  so ;  but  it  was  difficult  because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time.  We  did  not  want  to  prosecute  the  offenders ;  we  ooold  not 
do  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  prosecute  them  because  the  events  happened  too 
long  agof — A.  One-half  of  the  time  we  did  not  know  who  committed 
depredations. 

Q.  Did  the  people  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels  to  which  the 
crews  belonged  ! — A.  Sometimes  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  the  names  of  the  vessels  f — A.  Not  from  those 
people  this  summer. 

Q.  But  you  did  obtain  the  names  of  persons  on  whom,  it  is  said,  dep- 
redations have  been  committed! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  reports  on  the  depredations  to  the*department  of 
police? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  in  the  Acale  at 
this  Commission! — A.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  our  fishermen,  living 
on  the  coast,  were  interfered  with  or  injured  in  their  fishing  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  who  are  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  participate  in  the  same 
fishery ;  and  I  found  it  was  amply  proved. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this  matter  had  nothing  to^do  with 
the  subject  before  the  Commission! — A.  It  did  not;  I  thought  Jt  had 
something  to  do  with  the  question. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  so  now  t — A.  I  think  so  yet^  and  shall  do  so  until 
they  show  me  I  am  wrong. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  take  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  yon  that  it  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  before  the  Commission  f — A.  ;I  would 
require  some  good  reasons. 

Q.  If  it  produced  any  effect,  would  it  not  be  that  of  irritating  the 
people  and  causing  them  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Americans  f — A. 
We  never  did  anything  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  we 
have  suffered  in  silence  for  many  years. 

Q.  In  that  same  way  f — A.  Yes.  We  have  suffered  from  the  depre- 
dations of  Americans,  and  have  suffered  in  silence.  The  people  might 
have  made  complaints  to  the  government ;  many  complaints  were  made 
to  me,  for  I  was  then  commander  of  the  government  vessel. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  arrest  the  offenders! — A.  It  was  diflBcult  to  run 
after  vessels  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  catch  any  vessel  or  man  that  had  committed  depre- 
dations ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  into  any  case,  except  to  take  depositions 
for  this  hearing  on  this  question  of  the  value  of  fisheries  f — A.  I  exam- 
ined officially  into  some  cases,  but  we  could  not  find  the  perpetrators; 
they  had  gone.    I  believe  in  some  cases  I  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  up  those  cases  in  which  you  knew  the  names  of 
vessels  ? — A.  I  sometimes  took  the  depositions  of  the  people  in  expecta- 
tion of  again  finding  the  vessels  in  British  waters,  but  I  did  not  find 
them. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  those  depositions  f — A.  I  suppose  they 
are  now  lost. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  after  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  them  and  utilize  them  in  this  inquiry  t — A. 
We  did  not  think  of  prosecuting  the  offenders  except  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  might  look  up  these  affidavits 
and  make  use  of  them  before  the  Gommission  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  would  they  not  be  as  good  to  prove  outrages  as  the  affidavits 
taken  during  your  recent  trip  f — ^A.  They  might  prove  them  as  jvell,  but 
I  never  thought  of  them  and  never  looked  for  them. 

Q.  Ton  say  American  vessels  come  in  to  your  shores,  that  your  peo- 
ple lay  out  their  nets  at  night,  and  that  the  Americans  have  torn  up 
and  injured  those  moored  nets  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  into  any  of  these  cases  of  injury  and 
insult! — ^A.  Certainly.     " 

Q.  Have  you  ever  arrested  any  party  ! — A.  Sometimes  ;  yes.  You 
must  remember  I  had  1,000  miles  of  coast  to  protect,  and  many  times  I 
came  to  places  where  outrages  had  been  committed  after  they  had  been 
committed.  Sometimes  the  people  knew  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes  they  lodged  a  complaint,  and  sometimes  they  did  not  think 
it  worth  while.  When  they  made  a  deposition  I  took  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  expectation  of  perhaps  finding  the  vessel  a  second  time 
during  the  season  in  British  waters.  As  to  depredations,  I  know  my* 
self  as  to  the  fact,  because  when  I  have  entered  coves  the  people  have 
come  out,  boarded  my  vessel,  and  told  me  that  one,  two,  or  three  weeks 
before  American  vessels  had  come  to  anchor,  moored  inside,  and,  when 
afterwards  getting  under  way,  they  would  sometimes  tear  the  nets  and 
sometimes  carry  the  nets  away  altogether. 

Q.  Did  the  people  whose  affidavits  you  obtained  complain  very  much 
of  injury  done  to  their  nets  by  Americans  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ! — ^A.  They  did  not  give  that  as  a  complaint.    It  is  onl^ 
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to  show  that  daring  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  not  only  were  their  fish  taken 
by  foreigners,  but  they  were  snbjected  to  insults  and  depredations. 

Q.  Among  them  you  inclade  injury  done  to  nets  f — A.  I  mean  per- 
sonal insults,  breaking  into  houses  and  insults  to  women. 

Q.  Among  the  injuries  you  include  injuries  to  nets  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  suppose  the  injury  done 
to  the  nets  was  intentionally  done  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in  most 
cases ;  but  in  several  cases  it  was  intentional.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
done  for  a  lark  than  anything  else.  I  took  an  affidavit  in  which  a  man 
said  an  American  vessel  getting  under  way  took  his  net,  with  his  anchor. 
The  fisherman,  the  owner  of  the  net  caught  by  the  anchor,  was  in  his 
boat  as  the  net  was  fastened  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  because  he  was 
drifting.  The  American  got  under  way  and  took  away  the  net  with  the 
anchor.  It  was  blowing  a  good  breeze,  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  and 
the  boat  was  dragged  stem  foremost  six  or  eight  miles,  and,  of  course, 
the  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  capsized  and  the  man  of  losing  his 
life,  but  the  people  on  board  of  the  vessel  were  laughing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  it  happen  at  night? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  think  it  was  at  night!— A.  Because  the  man  told 
me  that  under  oath. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  not  at  night  f — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  not  done  at  night f — A.  I  am  not  sure;  I 
don't  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  believe  so  ? — A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then  when  you  don't  remember,  you  always  assume  the  worst 
against  the  Americans,  do  you  ? — A.  The  man  gave  his  affidavit  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Where  is  the  affidavit? — A.  In  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Q.  What  is  the  man's  name  t — A.  I  don't  remember.  You  will  find 
the  man's  name  if  you  look  at  the  affidavit;  he  is  from  Great  Valley. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  he  deposed  that  it  occurred  during  the 
day  or  at  night  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  assume  it  was  by  day  f — A.  They  don't  drift  on  dark 
nights.    1  assume  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind  blowing  f — A.  A  very 
good  breeze  blowing — a  strong  breeze. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  that  what  was  done  was  all  intentional  f — 
A.  I  never  made  up  my  mind  that  they  hooked  the  net  intentionally.  I 
am  only  repeating  what  the  deponent  said  under  oath  in  his  affidavit. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  he  did  not  hook  the  net  intentionally  yet 
he  drifted  intentionally  ! — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  people  said. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  more  cases  of  insults  or  injuries:  can  yon  give 
US  any  names  f — A.  There  are  some  others  in  the  affidavits.  I  can't 
remember  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  places  from  which  there  are  affidavits  regard 
ing  outrages? — A.  There  is  one  from  a  man  from  Mont  Louis. 

Q.  Were  injuries  done  to  that  man's  vessel? — A.  He  explained  in  his 
affidavit  the  injuries  he  suffered. 

Q.  Were  his  nets  injured? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  affidavits  you  took  of  injury 
having  been  done  by  American  vessels  to  the  nets  of  your  people? — A. 
I  don't  remember;  I  believe  in  ten  affidavits  they  speaK  of  depredations, 
injuries  done  on  shore  and  to  nets. 

Q.  How  many  relate  to  injuries  done  to  nets? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
These  people  were  speaking  of  what  was  done  on  a  certain  coast;  dep- 
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redations  might  have  been  committed  at  another  place,  and  the  people 
at  the  former  place  would  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Injaries  to  nets  in  other  places! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  injnry  being  done  to  a  fisherman,  a  Brit- 
ish  sabject,  by  another  British  subject f — A.  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
the  crews  of  vessels  from  Ganso  had  landed  on  the  shore  and  bad  in- 
sulted and  frightened  the  people. 

Q.  Did  you  take  affidavits  in  regard  to  those  cases  f — A.  I  took  depo- 
sitions when  those  cases  happened,  when  I  was  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Q.  This  year  you  were  getting  up  testimony  with  two  gentlemen  and 
you  heard  of  those  cases;  did  you  make  any  memoranda  or  take  any 
evidence  as  to  those  outrages! — A.  Not  one  of  the  deponents  that  I  saw 
ever  offered  to  make  a  deposition  against  a  British  vessel  or  subject. 

Q.  Bat  you  heard  there  were  such  cases! — A.  I  heard  there  were 
when  I  was  commander  of  the  government  vessel;  but  I  suppose  the 
cases  I  have  heard  of  were  not  known  of  by  the  persons  who  made  the 
depositions. 

Q.  You  were  there  this  summer;  were  you  only  after  cases  of  injury 
done  by  Americans! — A.  We  were  not  after  the  subject  of  injuries  ia 
particular. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  American  vessels  you  saw  daring  your  late 
trip  this  summer  !— tA.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  enumerated  all  you  saw  this  summer! — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  Commission  all  the  American  vessels 
you  saw,  and  how  many  fish  they  were  catching. — A.  I  did  not  see  many. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  American  vessels  you  saw  daring  the 
trip  ! — A.  I  saw  bot  very  few  American  vessels. 

Q.  Begin  where  you  saw  one  vessel,  and  give  the  Oommission,  in  de- 
tail, an  account  of  the  American  vessels  which  were  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  and  about  British  waters,  and  which  yon  saw  during 
your  three  week's  trip. — A.  We  saw  them  in  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  those  already.  Were  those  all  you  saw! — 
A.  Yes,  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  any  in  the  places  where  you  took  affidavits  ! — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Were  there  none  at  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Yes,  there  were 
several. 

Q.  What  w^e  they  doing! — A.  Fishing  for  mackerel. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  were  at  Magdalen  Islands! — ^A.  I  might 
have  seen  about  25  mackereling  and  sailing  about 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ! — A.  We  did  not 
pass  that  way.  We  had  not  much  chance  to  see  vessels,  because  in  the 
daytime  we  were  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  at  night  we  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  fog  during  th^  trip. 
We  were  only  three  days  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  during  a  day 
and  a  half  there  was  fog;  but  as  we  went  into  Pleasant  Bay  we  saw 
25  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  the  fleet  numbered  there ! — A. 
We  heard  there  were  70. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that ! — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  about  the  number  of  vessels  at  other  points  !«- 
A.  We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  were  not  any  except  those  you  have 
referred  to! — A.  We  were  not  taking  the  names  of  vessels. 
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Q.  Have  you  reason  to  snppose  there  were  any  American  vesssis  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  yon  went  to,  except  sach  as  yon  have 
already  mentioned  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  I  saw  only  one  side 
of  the  islands,  and  I  was  told  there  were  a  good  many  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  you  gave  to  Mr.  Dana  for  there  being  so  few 
American  vessels,  that  it  was  not  late  enough  in  the  season  ? — A.  Yes ; 
on  the  coast  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  Did  you  go  throngh  the  Strait  of  Canso  f — A.  No ;  we  went  from 
Oasp^  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  remained  there  three  days. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  down  into  this  province  ? — A.  To  Pictou. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  American  vessels^nsually  arrive  at  Gasp^f — A.  Id 
Angust 

Q.  At  what  time  in  Angnstf — A.  Sometimes  at  the  beginning,  some- 
times in  the  middle ;  sometimes  in  July.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
fish  they  find  on  the  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  American 
fishing-vessels  at  the  grounds  where  they  intend  to  fish  on  these  coasts 
is  about  the  4th  of  July  f — A.  It  might  be  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  they  come  late  to  Gasp^. 

Q.  How  late  ? — A.  About  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  An- 
gnst,  and  sometimes  the  beginning  of  August.  When  commanding  the 
jgovernment  vessel  I  never  saw  a  fleet  there  till  the  beginning  or  end 
of  August ;  sometimes  I  saw  a  few  vessels  there  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Have  you  not  kept  yourself  familiar  with  the  Gasi^  coast,  so  as 
to  know  that  no  considerable  number  of  American  vessels  have  fished 
for  mackerel  there  ? — A.  There  have  not  been  many  for  some  years. 

By  Mr.  Doutre : 

Q.  As  to  the  opinions  that  you  expressed  about  the  Washington 
Treaty,  were  they  acquired  opinions,  or  did  you  express  similar  opinions 
formerly,  at  other  times  f — A.  I  expressed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  because  I  knew  the  bad  effect  of  the  Eeciprocity 
Treaty. 

Q.  What  occasion  had  you  to  express  such  opinions  f — A.  Because 
under  the  Kecipcocity  Treaty  we  gave  up  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  our  fishermen  getting  nothing  in  return  except  the  competi- 
tion of  American  fishermen  in  their  own  waters. 

Q.  Had  you  any  public  occasion  to  express  such  opinions  Tr— A.  I 
expressed  them  in  Parliament. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  voyage  made  by  you  on  the  coast  of  Gasp6,  what 
remuneration  have  you  received  f — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  remuneration  do  you  expect  to  receive  f — A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  received  even  your  traveling  expenses  I — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  done  this  from  public  spirit  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  not  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton  and  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  were  fishing  there  t — 
A.  I  do. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 
Q.  You  have  spoken  of  caplin  coming  into  the  shore  at  certain  sea- 
sons; what  do  they  come  in  for! — A.  To  spawn.  They  come  in  to 
spawn  in  immense  numbers.  You  see  the  spawn  in  great  quantity  on 
the  sand  and  beach,  as  you  see  lantz.  Oaplin  continued  on  the  coast  of 
Gasp6  for  more  than  a  month  during  each  of  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  particularly  well  informed  as  a  natural- 
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ist? — A.  I  was  a  nataralist  by  occasion,  not  by  profession.    I  have 
described  some  varieties  of  the  fish  and  birds  of  the  galf. 

No.  50. 

Jambs  Hickson,  government  fishing  overseer  for  the  county  of  Gloa- 
cester,  residing  at  Batharst,  Gloucester,  N.  B.,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  As  fishery  overseer  your  jurisdiction  extends  from  the 
county  line  at  Belledune  Eiver  down  to  Tracadie,  I  believe  f — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  Bathurst  all  your  life  ! — A.  I  was  born  on  the 
coast,  twenty  miles  below  Bathurst,  where  I  lived  during  the  summer 
months  until  twenty-five  years  ago.    I  have  resided  in  Bathurst  since. 

Q.  During  all  your  life  you  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  fish- 
ery, have  you  notf — A.  I  know  the  coas^fishery  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishing  business  prosecuted  on  the  south  shore  of 
Chaleurs  Bay  f — ^A.  There  is  a  very  large  business  in  cod-6shing,  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  the  mackerel  fishing  and  salmoa 
fishing  are  increasing  yearly. 

Q.  Are  there  Banks  along  the  south  shore  of  Bay  Ohaleurs? — A. 
There  are. 

Q.  About  how  far  are  the  Banks  from  landf — A.  The  cod- banks  are 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  Banks ! — ^A.  It  aver- 
ages about  seven  fathoms. 

Q.  Between  the  shores  and  these  Banks  there  is  much  deeper  water  f-* 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  beyond  the  Banks  the  water  is  still  deeper  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  water  abruptly  deep  on  each  side  of  the  Banks  !— A.  Shoal- 
ing off  as  it  would  on  any  sand  or  gravel  bank. 

Q.  What  fish  feed  on  those  Banks! — A.  Godfish,  chiefly. 

Q.  Are  the  cod  chiefly  taken  on  those  Banks  in  Chaleurs  Bay  7 — A* 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  why  they  resort  to  those  Banksf — A.  They  resort 
there  for  food. 

Q.  There  is  more  food  to  be  taken  on  those  Banks  f — A.  There  is  more 
food  on  the  Banks  than  at  other  places. 

Q.  Do  the  Banks  extend  toward  Kestigonche  f — A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  extend  above  the  mouth  of  Bathurst  Basin.  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  Banks,  and  have  fished  at  several  between  that  point  and 
Caraquette. 

Q.  How  is  the  cod-fishery  prosecuted  in  that  bay  t — A.  It  is  hand- 
flshing  with  hook  and  line  by  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  It  is  boat  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  boats  are  employed  f — A.  I  took  an  account  for 
a  number  of  seasons,  and  it  appears  in  the  fisheries  report.  I  rendered 
that  account  to  the  department  as  a  correct  account  of  the  number  of 
boats  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 

Q.  The  number  is  entered  at  1,128  boats  ! — A.  That  will  be  correct. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed! — ^A.  The  number  is  also  given  in 
the  report.    Some  of  the  boats  have  two  and  some  three  men  each. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  cod  they  catch  ! — A.  Some  few  are 
xured  by  the  fishermen  themselves.    Generally  the  fish  are  brought  to 
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sliore  and  sold  green  to  the  merchants,  who  care  them  and  ship  them  to 
Europe. 

Q.  Does  any  part  of  the  cared  cod  go  to  the  United  States  t — A.  I 
have  had  no  report  of  any  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Is  a  large  qaantity  of  mackerel  taken  on  yoar  shores  f — A.  There 
is  a  large  qaantity  taken  some  years,  and  other  years  the  qaantity  is 
not  so  large. 

Q.  In  those  years  when  a  less  qaantity  of  mackerel  is  taken,  to  what 
do  yoa  attribate  it ! — ^A.  To  stormy  weather  and  want  of  bait. 

Q.  Does  the  stormy  weather  affect  the  chance  of  getting  baitt — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  yoa  generally  use  for  mackerel  f — A.  Oar  fishermen 
nse  spring  herring,  lantz,  and  pogies  when  they  can  get  them. 

Q.  Does  caplin  come  in  to  the  shore  ! — A.  In  large  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  yoa  say  that  when  there  is  a  want  of  bait 
those  years  and  you  do  not  catch  as  many  fish,  it  is  due  to  the  weather 
being  too  stormy! — A.  It  is  because  it  is  too  stormy  to  get  the  bait. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  bait  season  commence  with  youf — A.  The 
spring  herring  strike  in  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out— on  1st  May.  The 
caplin  comes  about  1st  June,  smelt  about  15th  June,  and  lantz  in  Jaly 
and  August. 

Q.  Bow  do  your  fishermen  take  the  bait? — A.  They  take  smelt  in 
the  mouths  of  rivers  with  scoop-nets,  and  capliu  with  scoop-nets  along 
the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  a  large  supply  of  fresh  bait  on  hand  or  do  they 
trust  to  a  daily  supply  ! — ^A.  They  have  to  trust  to  a  daily  supply. 

Q.  Then  when  it  is  very  stormy  and  the  fishermen  cannot  get  bait, 
they  consequently  cannot  get  mackerel ! — A.  Ye&. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  north  side  of  the  bay  ? — A.  Kot  suffi- 
ciently to  speak  regarding  it. 

Q.  Take  the  south  side  of  the  bay ;  is  the  mackerel  fishery  an  inshore 
or  outshore  fishery  f — A.  Three-fourths  of  all  mackerel  taken  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  are  taken  inside  of  three  miles  from  a  coast  line. 

Q.  How  far  inside  as  a  rule  ?— A.  Prom  all  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation I  think  the  greatest  quantity  of  mackerel  is  taken  aboat  two 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  much  on  the  cod-banks  you  speak  of? — Q.  No; 
they  feed  more  on  lantz,  caplin,  and  smelt,  inside  the  Banks. 

Q.  That  would  be  within  one  mile  of  the  shore  f — A.  A  great  quan- 
tity is  taken  within  one  mile ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  mackerel  is  taken 
between  one  mile  and  two  miles  from  the  shore  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  From  Belledune  Biver,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Besti- 
gouche  and  Gloucester  counties,  all  the  way  down  on  the  south  side  and 
around  Miscou,  and  down  as  far  as  Tracadie,  you  have  jurisdiction,  and 
know  the  coast  ?— A.  I  can  speak  with  more  certainty  from  Belledune 
Point  to  Point  Miscou  than  I  can  from  the  eastern  point  of  Miscoa  to 
Tracadie. 

Q.  Is  not  the  codfish  also,  to  a  great  extent,  an  inshore  fish  f — A.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  ^  are  taken  within  one  mile  of  the 
shore ;  at  some  seasons  they  move  farther  out,  but  they  are  generally 
taken  along  the  Banks  I  have  spoken  of  as  their  feeding-grounds. 

Q.  Is  the  annual  catch  of  cod  there  very  large  ? — A.  It  is  a  large 
catch. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  every  year! — ^A.  Last  season  it  was 
not  so  good  as  it  had  been  some  seasons  before. 
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Q.  Why  ! — A.  They  attribute  it  to  the  weather  being  very  stormy  and 
want  of  bait.  Thia  season  it  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years ;  it  is  gradually  increasing. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  increasing  because  more  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  f — A.  Not  on  our  coast.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more 
fishermen  there  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted by  firms  which  carry  on  their  business  by  rule.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  Jersey  houses. 

Q.  Do  the  Jersey  houses  have  fishermen  go  up  as  far  as  Bathurst  f — 
A.  No ;  they  are  out  more  towards  the  open  gulf,  CaraquettCi  Shippe- 
gan^  and  round  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  how  many  vessels  are  employed  on  the  south  side 
of  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  It  is  also  in  the  report. 

Q.  The  number  stated  is  17  vessels  t — A.  I  think  that  is  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  American  mackerelers  were  fishing 
on  the  south  side  of  Bay  Ohaleurs  during  the  years  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty  f — A.  I  have  seen  4)hem  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast  fishing, 
but  I  could  not,  from  personal  observation,  give  you  the  number,  for  I 
did  not  board  them  and  take  their  names.  From  reliable  information, 
I  can  state  there  were  300  in  Little  Shippegan  at  one  time.  One  man 
said  he  counted  306,  and  another  man  said  he  counted  300  at  a  difierent 
time. 

Q.  Would  those  numbers  coincide  with  your  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject f — A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  sufficient  American  vessels  sailing  up  and 
down  the  bay  to  believe  such  was  correct.  I  counted  30  within  a  few 
miles'  space  fishing  and  drifting  off*. 

Q.  How  close  in  were  they  fishing! — A.  At  that  time  they  were 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles  from  the  shore.  They  start 
early  in  the  day  inshore  with  a  southwest  wind,  throw  out  their  bait,  and 
drift  off  as  they  fish. 

Q.  What  was  their  practice  in  coming  inshore  T  It  was  not  very  safe 
inshore  f— A.  With  a  southwest  wind  they  are  iierfectly  safe.  They 
would  run  in,  throw  out  the  bait,  heave  to  on  the  main-sail  and 
jib,  and  drift  off  with  the  wind  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  five  or  six  miles 
out. 

Q.  The  vessels  would  take  the  fish  out  with  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  mackerel  frequent  the  body  of  the  bay  or  the  shores  f — A.  They 
fjrequent  the  shores  for  feeding  purposes. 

Q.  Then  to  get  them  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  bay  you, must  entice 
them  out  f — A.  Yes,  the  vessels  entice  them  out. 

Q.  C3ould  any  person  having  only  the  right  to  fish  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  and  away  from  the  shores,  possibly  succeed  in  fishing  ? — A.  Not  to 
make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on  t — ^A.  It  would 
not  pay  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  statement  that  the  inshore  fisheries 
for  mackerel  along  that  coast  are  practically  useless  and  worth  nothing 
at  all,  and  that  the  whole  profitable  fishing  is  outside  T — A.  I  should 
say  the  man  who  made  it  either  knows  nothing  of  the  fisheries  or  else  he 
was  telling  a  willful  falsehood. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  the  mackerel  you  catch  f — ^A.  They  are 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  but  some  go  to  Quebec. 

Q.  Are  they  sent  fresh  f — A.  They  are  now  shipping  them  fresh  in  ice 
by  the  Intercolonial  Bailroad.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  large  and  grow- 
ing trade.  There  will  be  very  little  mackerel  pickled  this  year  their 
way,  for  they  are  shipping  nearly  all  fresh. 
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Q.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  fish  into  the  United  States,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  will  be  of  very  little  value  to  your  part  of  the 
country,  for  before  the  treaty  fresh  fish  went  into  the  United  States 
free! — A.  It  will  not  be  the  slightest  benefit  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  don't  send  any  vessels  from  Bay  Ohaleurs  to  fish  in  Ainericaa 
waters,  I  suppose  f  •— A.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  there  to  fish  f — A. 
I  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  catches  of  American  vessels,  do  you  know  a  ves- 
sel called  the  John  Wesley f — A.  I  remember  her  well;  I  have  seen 
her  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  years  f — A.  I  cannot ;  but  she  came  year  after  year 
to  our  shores.  I  have  seen  her  about  20  years  ago,  and  I  tiiink  the" last 
time  I  saw  her  was  6  or  7  ^ears  ago. 

Q.  Did  she  come  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  fish  f — A.  She 
always  fished  along  the  same  coast,  from  Bathurst  Harbor  down  to 
Grindstone  Point,  and  on  to  Oaraquette  and  ba-ck  again  down  that  coast. 
She  got  two  cargoes  a  year  generally.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  60  or  70 
tons. 

Q.  She  got  all  she  could  carry? — A.  Yes;  and  she  generally  went 
home  early.  She  was  counted  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  she  was  well 
acquainted  along  the  shore.  The  captain  and  crew  used  to  call  along 
there  and  obtain  fresh  meat,  butter,  &c.  Tbey  were  well  known  and 
they  behaved  well.  They  fished  generally  right  along  the  shore  wherever 
they  wished  to  do  so,  no  one  interfered  with  them. 

Q.  Did  that  vessel  come  each  year  to  catch  fish  inshore  f — A.  So  far 
as  I  know,  she  always  caught  her  full  cargoes  along  the  coast  each  and 
every  year.  I  have  frequently  seen  her  fishing,  within  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  shore,  year  after  year.  Several  other  American  vessels 
also  did  so,  but  I  cannot  give  their  names.  I  well  recollect  the  vessel  I 
particularly  mention.  I  know  the  captain,  and  I  have  conversed  with 
him  frequently.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Did  she  fish  inside  the  limits  after  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  she  did.  I  do  not  remember  of  her  hav- 
ing done  so. 

Q.  Besides  the  fisheries  of  which  you  have  spoken,  have  you  not  a 
herring  fishery  there? — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  spring  and  fall  herring 
fishery. 

Q.  Where  is  it  carried  on  f — A.  The  spring  fishery  is  prosecuted  all 
along  the  coast.  The  herring  strike  along  the  coast  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions. The  fall  fishery  is  chiefly  pursued  on  Oaraquette  and  Shippegan 
herring  banks,  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  this  a  very  important  fishery  at  one  time? — A.  Yes,  and  a 
very  good  fishery.  Large  quantities  of  a  very  good  quality  of  herring 
were  taken  there. 

Q.  Are^these  Banks  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore  f^A.  The  Oara- 
quette Bank  is  situated,  I  think,  about  2  or  2^  miles  off  Oaraquette 
Island,  and  Point  Mizenette;  one  of  them,  a  small  bank,  is  not  more 
than  one  mile  from  Point  Mizenette,  and  the  other  one  is  situated  down 
towards  Miscou.  The  latter  is  the  Shippegan  Bank.  It  lays  probably 
one  mile  off  a  line  down  from  Point  Mizenette  to  the  northern  point  of 
Miscou. 

Q.  Those  were  two  important  and  prolific  fisheries  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  so  now  1 — A.  No.  I  went  there  two  years  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  among  schooners  and  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  I  was  then  informed  by  all  parties  that  those  fisheries  had 
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been  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the  throwing  of  garry  overboard  from 
the  vessels.  The  fisheries  were  very  poor  that  season  and  last  season 
also,  owing  to  that  reason.  They  nsed  generally  to  catch  the  fish  in  about 
5  fathoms  of  water,  but  the  year  T  was  there  they  had  had  to  move  out 
and  fish  for  herring  in  about  9  fathoms  of  water,  as  fish  were  only  to  be 
taken  in  any  quantity  in  that  depth  of  water.  Last  season  they  took 
them  there  in  10  and  11  fathoms  of  water,  having  been  obliged  to  move 
still  farther  out. 

Q.  How  far  would  this  be  from  the  land  7 — A.  Perhaps  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile  off  the  regular  Bank  where  the  herring  used  to  be  caught. 

Q.  Did  the  disputes  to  which  you  refer  arise  between  the  boats  and 
American  vessels  t — A.  Word  was  sent  me  that  they  were  American 
vessels,  but  I  did  not  find  any  of  them  there.  They  told  me  that  the 
'Americans  left  before  I  arrived.  I  found  some  Nova  Scotian  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  vessels ;  these  also,  the  fishermen  said,  threw  gurry 
overboard. 

Q.  And  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  has  destroyed  these  fish- 
eries ! — A.  Yes ;  it  has  done  so  to  a  great  extent  on  these  Banks. 

Q.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Dominion  Government  has  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fisheries  in  rivers  entering  into  the  Gulf  and  Bay  of  Oha- 
leursT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  protection  of  the  fisheries  increased  the  number  of  the 
fish  in  those  rivers  T — A.  Yes ;  and  also  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  the  sea  fisheries  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  Because  it  has  increased  the  food  of  the  fish.  Their 
food  has  thus  become  more  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  the  fish  come 
of  course  to  the  places  where  their  food  is  most  abundant. 

Q.  In  short,  you  say  that  the  protection  of  the  river  fisheries  has 
hacl  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  bay  fisheries  ? — A.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  so  positively. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter,  and  that 
it  is  part  of  your  business  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  has  increased  the  number  of  salmon ;  and  are  small  salmon 
preyed  upon  by  sea  fishes! — A.  Yes;  as  much  as  any  other  fish  while 
they  are  small  and  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Our  small  salmon  are 
destroyed  as  quickly  as  smelt. 

Q.  The  bait  of  these  fish  has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
protection  of  the  river  fisheries? — A.  Yes;  this  is  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Q.  And  the  fish  in  the  rivers  are  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to 
year! — A.  Yes;  they  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  trawl-fishing  ! — A.  I 
never  saw  them  trawling,  but  I  have  seen  the  trawls  when  rigged  and 
prepared  for  being  set. 

Q.  HaVe  you  heard  complaints  regarding  the  effect  of  trawl-fishing! — 
A.  Yes;  our  Garaquette  and  Shippegan  boatmen,  who  fish  with  the 
Hue,  grumble  terribly  about  it,  and  say  that  by  trawling  all  the  large 
and  parent  fish — the  breeding  fish — are  taken ;  thus  the  boat-fishermen 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  many  fish,  and  they  do  not 
secure  their  share  of  the  large  fish  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  they  say  about  purse  seining  ! — A.  That  it  is  destructive 
concerning  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small. 

Q.  Did  an  instance  of  this  occur  the  other  day  before  you  came  here! — 
A.  Yes ;  an  American  schooner,  said  to  hail  from  Gloucester,  cast  her 
8eine  about  three  miles  below,  and  to  the  east  of,  the  mouth  of , the  har- 
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bor,  and  aboat  a  mile  off  shore,  and  sarroanded  a  very  large  qoantity 
of  mackereL  They  drew  the  parse,  aod  while  so  doing  the  seine  canght 
OQ  a  fluke  of  an  anchor,  which  tore  a  great  part,  of  the  bottom  oat  of  the 
seine ;  hence  a  great  portion  of  the  mackerel  escaped,  bat  nevertheless 
the  seiners  obtained  a  very  good  haal.  They  also  broaght  up  a  v^ 
large  qnantity  of  lobsters  in  the  seine.  I  tried  hard  to  obtaia  the  name 
of  this  vessel,  bat  was  nnable  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  parse  seine  takes  in  all  kinds  of  fish,  big  and  small  f — A.  Yes: 
it  is  a  small  meshed  seine,  and  everything  that  it  encircles,  the  food  of 
the  fish,  the  fish,  and  everything  else,  is  taken. 

Q.  It  scrapes  the  bottom  clean ! — A.  Yes.  They  have  now  these 
seines  so  leaded  and  weighted  that  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom^  what* 
ever  be  the  depth  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  draw  the  seine  aroand 
the  mackerel  the  latter  descend.  They  first  raise  the  mackerd  in  a 
school  by  feeding  them,  and  then  they  shoot  oat  the  boats,  and,  encir- 
cling the  school  with  the  seine,  draw  the  parse.  The  mackerel  always 
descend  in  order  to  get  nnder  the  seine,  and  therefore  the  latter  mast 
reach  the  bottom  almost  immediately  after  being  cast. 

Q.  Do  the  seiners  thas  kill  many  fish  useless  to  them  T — A.  O,  dear, 
yes.  This  mode  of  seining  is  very  destractive  to  all  kinds  of  fisheries^ 
very  destractive  indeed. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  to  oar  coast  to  secare  bait  for  fishing 
purposes  ? — A  Yes.    Tbey  mast  get  bait  from  the  shore  fishers. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  bay  it,  or  do  they  fish  for  and  bay  it  f — A 
They  fish  for  it  when  they  can,  and  if  they  can  bay  it  they  do  so. 

Q.  Have  yoa  sqaid  along  yonr  shores T — A.  Yes;  in  laxge  qaaotities 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  They  strike  inshore  some  time  aboat  the  las^ 
of  Aagust  and  the  first  of  September.  They  have  not  arrived  yet.  Large 
qnantities  were  there  last  season,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  eveiy 
season. 

Q.  Sqaid  are  a  favorite  bait  for  cod  ? — A.  They  are  the  best  ood-bait 
for  trawlinglines  that  can  be  obtained.  They  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  bait  for  cod. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  inshore  for  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  have  large  qaantities  of  that  bait  on  yonr  coast  f — A^ 
Yes ;  also  all  along  the  shore  from  Belledane  Point  to  South  Tracadie. 
I  have  seen  places  where  twenty  barrels  of  them  could  be  taken  with  a 
scoop-net;  you  could  wade  out  and  just  scoop  them  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  successfully  prosecute  the 
cod-fishing,  either  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleors, 
unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  for  bait  t — ^A.  No ;  I  do 
not  think  that  they  could  do  so  otherwise.  I  do  not  consider  it  reason- 
able to  think  that  they  could  carry  on  this  fishery  without  that  privilege. 
I  know  that  our  fishermen  have  to  come  in,  if  they  have  not  bait  eaoagh, 
with  half  a  load,  and  sometimes  with  less  than  that;  as  soon  as  their 
bait  is  done  they  have  to  come  inshore  to  secure  bait. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  was  not  a  very  good  catch  of  fish — ^say  mack- 
erel, for  instance— last  year,  and  you  attributed  this  to  the  stormy 
weather! — A.  Yes;  all  the  fishermen  of  whom  I  inquired  also  thoaght 
so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fish  schooling  last  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  you  thus  tell  whether  they  are  plentiful  or  not  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  fish  schooling  as  usual  last  year  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  weather  was  too  6tx)rmy  to  permit  of  their  being  taken  t— 
Yes ;  these  fish  will  not  rise  in  stormy  weath^;  they  want  a  south- 

Bt  wind  to  induce  them  to  do  so.    A  wind  off  land  is  the  best  wind  for 
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the  takiiifir  of  mackerel ;  whea  the  water  is  perfectly  ealm  they  school 
better  and  rise  better  to  the  bait. 

Q.  I  onderstaiid  that,  in  fact,  all  the  mackerel  now  taken  in  your 
neighborhood  are  shipped  at  once  to  the  United  States  in  the  fresh 
state  t — A.  Yes ;  the  chief  portion  of  them  is  so  shipped.  This  is  done 
wherever  they  can  be  broaght  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  railway. 

Q.  If  the  market  for  firesh  fish  is  not  very  good  at  any  time,  do  they 
freeze  and  keep  them  t — A.  Yes ;  for  winter  ase. 

Q.  And  ship  them  in  winter  t — A.  Yes.  I  tliink  there  are  five  freez- 
ers in  Bathnrst. 

Q.  What  are  these  freezers  like  t — A.  A  bailding  in  which  the  fish  are 
to  be  frozen  is  prepared,  and  they  generate  the  frost  by  mixing  salt  and 
ice,  and  putting  this  between  galvanized  iron  plates;  and  as  the  frost  is 
thrown  off  from  the  ice  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  it  is  introduced 
into  the  fish  through  these  galvanized  sheet-iron  plates. 

Q.  And  the  fish  are  thus  frozen  in  summer  as  hard  as  it  is  possible  to 
fre^  them  in  winter? — A.  Yes;  a  forty-pound  salmon  can  be  frozen 
hard  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  And  how  long  can  they  keep  in  that  state  t— A.  For  12  months  if 
you  so  choose. 

Q.  And  if  the  market  for  these  fish  is  not  favorable  in  the  summer, 
they  can  be  frozen  in  the  fresh  state  and  sent  in  the  frozen  state  in 
winter  to  the  United  States  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  this  Washington  Treaty  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  the 
fishermen  in  your  neighborhood  t — A.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  from  what  port  the  John  Wesley  comes  t — A. 
Ko ;  nor  the  captain's  name,  though  I  have  seen  him  frequently. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  she  visited  your  shores  t — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  she  has  been  there  for  seven  years. 

Q.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  herself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  T — A.  She  may  have  come  since  to  our  coast;  she 
may  be  afloat  yet,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel  fishing  vessels  have  you  seen  this 
year  t — ^A.  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  of  as  being  there  t — A.  None  were  in 
when  I  was  down  the  coast. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  About  the  20th  of  July. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  of  any  being  there  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  Some  have  passed  up  the  bay,  but  I  could  not 
tell  how  many,  because  they  may  pass  up  and  come  down  again. 

Q.  So  the  same  vessel  may  be  counted  twice  t — A.  Yes,  for  aught  I 
know. 

Q.  One  is  pretty  sure  to  count  them  twice  t — A.  Yes.  I  only  know 
of  three  or  four  vessels  that  have  been  seen  coming.  Of  course  I  did 
not  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  the  seiner  I  mentioned,  and  two 
or  three  others,  were  on  the  coast. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  along  the  coast  last 
year  ! — A.  I  saw  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  see  half  a  dozen  T — A.  There  might  have  been  more ;  but 
I  only  saw  a  few,  and  I  did  not  keep  any  correct  count  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  1875 1 — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Their  number  was  small  t — A.  Yes,'  compared  with  what  it  used 
to  be. 
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Q.  How  was  it  in  1874 1 — A.  I  think  that  their  namber  was  small 
that  year  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Q.  What  about  1873 1— A.  The  nnmber  was  then  something  the  same. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  year  during  which  a  considerable  number  of 
American  fishing-vessels  were  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of 
OhaleursT— A.  Probably  about  1870.  I  think  that  there  was  a  large 
American  fleet  in  that  year. 

Q.  But  not  since  t — A.  I  would  not  say  so  positively,  for  a  nnmber  of 
these  vessels  have  been  there  since.  A  great  many  were  there,  how- 
ever, about  1870. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  cod- fishery  had 
not  been  good  this  year  was  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  the  want  of 
'bait  1 — A.  I  then  referred  to  last  season. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  bait  which  the  fishermen  could 
use,  or  that  there  was  actually  no  bait t — A.  They  could  not  catch  bait; 
it  was  too  stormy  to  permit  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  m^kerel  bait  to  the  same  reason! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  boatmen  who  fish  for  mackerel  had  been  supplied  with 
pogies  from  the  States,  could  they  not  have  caught  fish  t — A.  Probably 
they  could  have  done  so,  but  they  do  not  generally  procure  this  bait. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  do  so  unless  the  weather  is  very  stormy,  and 
this  is  seldom  the  case. 

Q.  There  being  usually  a  good  supply  of  bait  on  your  coast,  that  bait 
is  not  worth  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed  in  bringing  it  there  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  coast  are  there  in  your  district  t— A.  I  could 
hardly  say. 

Q.  How  many  harbors  are  in  your  district ! — A.  We  have,  for  vessels, 
Bathurst,  Oaraquette,  Big  Shippegan,  Little  Shippegan,  and  Tracadie 
Harbors — five. 

Q.  And  in  these  five  harbors  you  have  seventeen  fishing-vessels  f — 
A.  Yes.  They  are  chiefly  owned  in  Oaraquette  and  Shippegan  Harbors. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels!— A.  I  suppose  they  would 
average  from  thirty- five  to  forty  tons. 

Q.  How  do  they  dispose  of  the  mackerel  which  they  catch  and  which 
are  sent  to  the  States! — A.  A  good  many  of  the  boat-fishers  ship  to  the 
States  themselves  in  what  is  called  the  Quarry  schooner.  Grindstones 
are  shipped  from  a  quarry  to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  a  good  many  of  the  fishermen  have  sent  their  fish  to  the  States 
in  the  schooner  with  the  grindstones.  Mr.  Low,  or  whoever  takes  them, 
sells  them  and  maizes  the  returns.  Others  sell  their  fish  to  speculators, 
who  come  there  for  the  purpose  from  the  States. 

Q.  Are  firms  established  for  this  purpose  there! — A.  No  j  not  for  the 
purchase  of  mackerel. 

Q.  And  those  who  do  not  send  their  fish  direct  sell  them  to  the  spec- 
ulators!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Formerly  when  American  vessels  were  there  did  any  sell  their  fish 
to  these  vessels  or  is  this  done  now  ! — A.  I  never  knew  of  it  being 
done.  These  vessels  generally  caught  their  own  cargoes.  This  year  the 
fishermen  are  shipping  nearly  all  the  fish  in  the  fresh  state  packed  in 
ice. 

Q.  In  search  of  what  food  do  the  mackerel  go  to  the  Banks ! — A. 
Lantz.  The  mackerel  come  inshore  for  them.  The  lantz  play  along  the 
sand  beach,  and  the  mackerel  follow  them  and  the  caplin. 

Q.  Are  the  lantz  a  kind  of  sand-ell !— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  loDg  is  it  f — A.  Six  or  seven  inches; 

Q.  Is  it  found  a  good  ways  oat  from  the  shore  T — A.  I  have  not 
known  them  to  be  foand  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  slirimp  or  that  little  red  tish  ? — A.  It  stays 
mostly  on  the  bottom.    The  shrimp  is  a  small  shell-fish. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  shrimp  or  brit  which  the  mackerel  consume  f — A. 
They  lay  generally  along  the  shore.  They  are  never  found,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  very  deep  water. 

Q.  Your  exi)erieuce  has  been  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  fishery  within 
2  and  3  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  be- 
yond that  distance. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  brit  are  found  25  and  60- 
miles  off  shore  t — A.  This  may  probably  be  the  case.  I  am  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  brit  or  shrimp,  but  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  lantz. 

Q.  And  this  bait  confines  itself  to  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  half  buries 
itself  in  the  sand.    It  is  a  sand  fish. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel-spawning  grounds  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  when, 
where,  and  how  the  mackerel  spawn  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  observation  with  regard  to  the 
habits  of  mackerel  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  recondite  things  which  very  few  naturalists 
after  close  observation  are  able  to  decide  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  heard  anything  authentic  on  the  subject  as  to  where  and  how  they 
spawn. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  much  weight  to  a  common  fisherman's  state- 
ment concerning  a  particular  locality  as  being  a  mackerel-spawning 
ground  T — A.  Such  a  statement  might  be  correct  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  pin  your  faith  to  it  as  a  matter  of  science  t  Is  it 
not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  T — A.  Such  a  fisherman  may  have  had 
more  opportunities  for  observation  on  this  point  than  I  have  had  ;  and 
I  would  not  dispute  the  statement  of  a  man  on  oath  or  his  word  when 
my  own  experience  had  not  taught  me  to  think  differently. 

Q.  Gaplin,  you  say,  appear  on  the  shore  about  the  1st  of  June  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  on  the  average  do  they  stay  there! — A.  Perhaps  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks;  they  strike  in  along  the  coast  indifferent 
parta 

Q.  It  would  be  a  surprising  long  stay  if  they  remained  in  one  place 
for  six  weeks  f — A.  It  has  not  been  my  experience  that  they  remain  so 
long  as  that  in  one  place.  Their  average  stay  varies  from  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  all  the  points  they  frequent  in  your  bay  at  once  ! — 
A.  Ko.  They  first  strike  the  coast  near  Belledune,  and  they  go  down 
along  it. 

Q.  How  far  south  are  caplin  found  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  an  Arctic  fish  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  found  in  the  States  t — A.  They  are  very  numerous  along 
our  coast  in  the  spring — too  much  so,  that  they  scoop  them  up  and  use 
them  in  large  quantities  for  manure. 

Q.  They  are  not  good  for  eating  unless  cooked  immediately  after  being 
caught,  I  believe  t — A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  dried ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  bait  they  make  when  dried.  They  are  a'very 
good  food-fish  while  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 
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Q.  Are  they  salted  or  pickled  or  cured  in  any  way,  to  be  used  as 
bait  f — A.  I  never  knew  of  their  being  cured  j  they  are  too  tender  for 
that. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  keep  in  the  fresh  state  T — A.  They  can  be  dried 
and  used  long  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  t — A.  All  the  season,  I  understand,  if  they  are  dried 
properly.  They  are  thrown  into  a  pickle,  in  which  they  remain  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  they  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  and  dried. 

Q.  Do  any  people  come  to  your  place  to  buy  eaplin  f — A.  I  have  heard 
of  this  being  done,  but  I  do  not  personally  know  that  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  If  they  were  sold  in  large  quantities,  would  they  not  become  valua- 
ble to  your  fishermen  t — A.  They  can  be  cured  and  sold  when  dried. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  eaplin  you  use  for 
manure,  would  they  not  assume  a  new  value  to  youf — A.  Yes  ;  if  the 
people  do  not  stop  destroying  them  thus,  it  will  ruin  our  fisheries. 

Q.  Are  herring  very  abundant  on  your  coast  in  the  spring! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  are  they  not ! — .A.  They  are 
not  worth  anything  much,  exc^t  for  bait.  The  spring  herring  is  not  a 
good  food-fish ;  it  is  not  marketable. 

Q.  Are  they  not  cured  in  the  spring  t — A.  O,  yes ;  they  are  salted 
down  in  quantities,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  and  they  are  very  cheap. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  autumn -herring  fishery  ! — A.  These  herring  are 
a  good  marketable  fish. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  done  with  the  autumn  herring! — A.  They  were 
generally  shipped  to  Quebec  and  sold  for  home  consumption. 

Q.  In  the  pickled  state  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  herring  smoked  in  your  neighborhood? — A.  That  class  of 
herring  is  not  generally  smoked,  but  there  is  a  small  herring  which  is 
sometimes  smoked.    Some  autumn  herring,  however,  are  smoked. 

Q.  Autumn  herring  were  never  sent  largely  to  the  States  ! — A.  1  can- 
not say  that  they  were.    I  think  that  they  were  chiefly  sent  to  Canada. 

Q.  And  your  codfish  have  never  been  largely  sent  to  the  States  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  your  salmon  been  largely  sent  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  American  market  for  Salmon  was  cut  off,  would  it  at  all 
affect  your  salmon  business  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  your  people! — A.  We  want  a 
market,  of  course,  for  our  salmon,  and  that  would  effect  them  considera- 
bly, I  suppose,  unless  they  secured  another  market  for  these  fish. 

Q.  The  same  thing  would  hold  true  regarding  your  business  in  mack- 
erel!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you  to  have  a  market  for  your 
mackerel  and  salmon  in  the  United  States  ! — A.  O,  certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Fresh  fish  are  very  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  salt  mackerel  in 
the  market,  and  the  importance  of  salt  mackerel  and  other  cured  fish  is 
diminishing  more  and  more  every  year.  Is  not  this  the  case  ! — A.  That 
is  my  experience  in  my  district. 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  and  the  use  of 
ice-cars,  pickled,  salt,  and  smoked  fish  will  steadily  become  of  less  con- 
sequence ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  can  mackerel  be  kept  in  ice  so  as  to  be  sold  fresh  ! — A. 
I  do  not  know.  Fresh  mackerel  are  now  sent  away  to  market  in  tons, 
not  frozen,  but  packed  in  ice.  Tbey  are  regularly  so  sent  to  New  York, 
and  sold  there  in  good  condition. 

Q.  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  send  them  to  New  York ! — A. 
Four,  I  think.    They  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  freeze  them,  bat 
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pack  them  in  groand  ice ;  the  fish  are  packed  solid,  and  are  brought  in 
a  fresh  condition  to  market. 

Q.  Would  the  fish  then  be  as  good  to  eat  as  if  caught  in  the  morn- 
ing t — ^A.  I  would  not  think  so,  but  still  this  is  done  regularly  now  all 
the  season. 

Q.  Mackerel,  I  believe,  peculiarly  requires  to  be  eaten  fresh  f — A, 
Yes;  the  moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  the  fi^h  are  placed  in 
ice-houses  along  shore,  or  in  ice  kept  in  the  boats,  and  chey  are  kept  in 
ice  until  they  reach  the  market. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  not  opened  first ! — A.  They  are  drawn,  but  not  opened, 
and  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  is  done  when  they  are  sent  any 
distance,  but  not  for  short  distances. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Has  not  your  personal  observation  of  the  fishery  been  principally 
confined  to  the  boat-fishery  f — A.  O,  ye»^  to  boat  and  scihooner  fishing. 

Q.  And  the  boats  fish  generally  within  three  miles  of  land  t — A.  O, 
no }  our  class  of  boats  can  go  out  nearly  as  far  as  any  schooner.  They 
can  be  taken  out  to  the  Banks,  or  to  sea.  The  boat-fishermen,  however, 
generally  come  home  Saturday  nights  and  go  out  again  Monday  morn- 
ings. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  If  the  market  for  our  fresh  fish  in  the  States  was  closed,  another 
market  for  them  would  have  to  be  secured  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Tou  are  aware  that  neither  salmon  nor  fresh  mackerel  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  into  the  Onited  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  ! — A.  Tes ;  it  is  patent  that  if  a  market  for  any 
article  is  closed,  an  injury  is  sustained  in  this  respect. 

Q.  And  an  injury  would  also  be  also  sustained  by  a  large  number  of 
people  who  created  that  market T — A.  Certainly;  the  closing  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States  to  us,  as  far  as  our  fresh  fish  are  concerned| 
would  injure  Americans  as  much  as  our  fishermen. 

Q.  The  consumers  there  would  be  as  much  inconvenienced  as  the 
fishermen  here! — A.  Decidedly  that  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  search  for  mackerel-spawning  grounds  in  the  bay  t — 
A.  No,  never. 

Q.  If  a  common  fis1ier.man  has  practical  experience  of  a  fact  of  which 
be  is  witness  with  his  own  eyes  every  day,  I  presume  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  argument  to  drive  that  out  of  his  mind  ? — A.  I 
think  BO.  If  I  saw  mackerel  spawning  in  a  certain  place,  I  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  spawned  there,  and  no  man  could  shake  my 
views  on  that  point. 

Q.  If  a  scientific  gentleman  came  here  and  assured  yon  from  the  most 
wonderful  scientific  reasons  that  these  fish  could  not  possibly  spawn 
there,  that  would  be  the  case  T — A.  Certainly ;  I  would  not  believe  him 
rather  than  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Your  experience  respecting  the  brit  or  shrimp  is  that  it  is  not  a 
deep-water  fish  t — A.  What  I  call  the  shrimp  is  a  small,  crooked  little 
fish,  which  is  generally  found  along  shore.  I  do  not  know  it  by  the  name 
of  brit ;  it  has  many  little  legs,  curls  itself  up,  and  crawls  on  its  side. 
It  is  a  great  food  for  cod  and  a  great  many  other  fish. 

Q.  Tou  describe  the  ordinary  shrimp. — A.  That  is  what  I  call  the 
fihrimp. 
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By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  This  shrimp  is  found  in  the  sand? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  does  not  float  in  deep  watei*  T — A..  No ;  it  goes  along  the  sand» 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Do  mackerel  feed  on  this  shrimp  T — A.  Yes, 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  an  inshore  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  brit  are  very  small  fish  with  large  eyes  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
it  by  that  name.  I  never  heard  this  name  before.  I  refer  to  a  small 
crooked  fish. 

Q.  Shrimp  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  your  coasts! — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  used  for  food  at  all  by  your  people  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  fishing-boats  stay  out  for  a  week  sometimes  ? — A. 
Yes ;  if  they  have  bait  and  fair  weather. 

Q.  These  are  cod-fishers  t — A.  Yes,  and  also  mackerel  fishers.  The 
boats  are  built  for  the  {>urpose,  and  they  caii  go  anywhere  in  mid-bay. 

Q.  Do  they  take  out  ice  with  them  T — A.  Yes,  and  they  draw  the  fish 
at  once.  They  draw  the  entrails  out  by  the  gills.  They  do  not  cut  the 
fish  open. 

Q.  Were  not  the  300  American  schooners  of  which  you  spoke  pretty 
large  f — A.  Some  were  large  and  some  were  small.  None  of  those  that 
resort  to  our  coast  are  very  large. 

Q.  What  do  they  average  t— A.  Something  between  60  and  80  tons,  I 
think.  They  are  generally  of  pretty  broad  beam  and  flat  bottomed.  I 
have  frequently  been  on  board  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  fleet  of  American 
vessels  in  the  bay  in  1873  or  1874  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  case  or  not,  I  do  not  remember  of  having  seen  them  ;  that  is  ail. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  opportunity  for  seeing  them  during 
those  years.    A  large  fleet  may  have  been  in  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  business  to  see  whether  they  were  there  or  not  f — 
A.  No ;  and  I  was  not  down  the  coast  during  the  mackerel-flshiug  sea- 
son. 1  did  not  take  notice  of  them.  They  may  have  been  there  in  large 
numbers. 

Q.  Nepisguit  Bay  is  a  bay  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ohaleurs  f — 
A.  Yes;  it  extends  from  the  he^ulland,  Belledune  Point,  to  Mizenette 
Point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  caplin  being  dried  and  then  used  for  bait  f — 
A.  No ;  but  I  have  known  them  to  be  dried  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  And  they  are  eaten  when  dried  as  a  kind  of  relisb  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  fishermen  fishing  with  dried  caplin  f — A.  No. 

No.  61. 

Ends  Gardner,  overseer  of  fisheries  for  the  county  of  Yarmoath, 
and  clerk  of  the  peace  tor  the  county  of  Tusket,  Yarmouth  County, 
N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn,  and  examined. 

Question.  What  fishery  is  prosecuted  along  the  shore  of  the  Yarmouth 
County  coast  T^ Answer.  The  cod,  mackerel,  and  pollack  fisheries. 
Some  halibut  are  also  taken  there.  All  the  mackerel  taken  near  our 
coast  are  caught  inshore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  T— A.  Quite  close  to  it ;  from  half  a  mile 
to  1^  miles  from  it.  This  has  always  been  the  case,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  mackerel  being  taken  beyond  that  distance  from 
the  shore.    I  never  heard  of  it  being  done. 
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Q.  Are  the  cod,  halibat,  and  hake.  &o.,  as  well,  taken  inshore  to  any 
extent  t — A.  They  are  caught  near  tne  shore  in  what  we  call  the  shore 
fishery.    They  are  taken  fi^m  5  to  25  miles  offshore. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  or  halibat  taken  as  near  as  from  one  to  two  miles  of 
the  coast? — A.  I  think  so,  in  some  parts,  bat  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  What  bait  is  used  by  the  cod-fishers  t — A.  I  think  that  they  nse  a 
great  deal  of  mackerel. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  come  inshore  for  sach  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  also  nse  herring  for  bait ! — A.  They  use  herring  for  that 
pnrpose. 

Q.  Are  these  herring  taken  inshore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Near  where  the  mackerel  are  caught  1 — A.  Yes.  The  herring-nets 
are  set  where  the  mackerel  are  taken. 

Q.  Do  the  caplin  visit  your  coast? — A.  No;  I  know  nothing  about 
them. 

Q.  Do  squid  do  so  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  only  have  herring  and  mackerel  for  bait? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  in  largely  along  that  portion  of  the 
coast  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  it  or  purchase  it  ? — A.  They  chiefly  purchase  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  fish  for  it  at  all  there. 

Q.  Can  the  cod-fishery  be  carried  on  without  fresh  bait? — A.  The  fish- 
ermen tell  me  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  could  successfully  carry  on  the 
cod-fishery  within  from  5  to  25  miles  of  your  coast,  if  they  had  not  the 
privilege  of  coming  inshore  for  bait? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could. 

Q.  Are  the  mackerel  taken  in  boats  in  the  inshore  fishery  ?— A.  92 
small  schooners  fish  there :  very  few  of  them  go  to  the  Banks.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery. 

Q.  These  vessels  belong  to  your  county  alone  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  tonnage  ? — A.  From  about  60  to  70  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  ? — A.  It  is 
over  400. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  these  schooners  ? — A.  Between 
1,200  and  1,300. 

Q.  And  on  the  boats  ?— A.  About  700  or  800. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  fact  that  the  mackerel  are  extremely  plenti- 
ful along  the  coast  this  year  ? — A.  There  will  be  a  very  large  catch  of 
mackerel  by  Yarmouth  County  fishermen  this  year.  It  will  amount  to 
about  12,000  barrels,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Are  these  fish  now  caught  ? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  the  catch  is 
about  over.    I  refer  to  spring  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  a  fall  catch  ? — ^A.  Very  few  are  caught  in  the  fall. 

Q.  And  about  12,000  barrels  have  been  caught. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  fishery  overseer? — A.  I  acted  with  my 
predecessor,  and  I  commenced  to  perform  this  duty  in  1870. 

Q.  Have  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  since  1870  increased  enormously  on 
your  coast? — A.  Yes.  The  fisheries  have  almost  trebled  in  value. 
This  has  been  the  case  since  1869;  since  the  fishery  act  came  into  force. 

Q.  This  act  was  passed  in  order  to  protect  the  fisheries? — A.  Yes; 
the  river  fisheries. 

Q.  Has  this  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  coast  fisheries? — A.  It 

has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  improvement,  in  my  judgment. 

The  young  fish  were  very  largely  destroyed  in  the  rivers  before  the 
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fishery  act  came  into  force,  and  since  then  they  have  increased  very 
largely,  and  thus  afforded  bait  for  the  sea  fish. 

Q.  The  river  fisheries  have  besides  been  greatly  improved  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  fisheries  in  the  gnlf  f — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  fishery  in  St.  Mary^s  Bay  t — ^A.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  bay  is  in  my  district.  A  great  deal  of  fishing  is  done  at 
Green  Cove.    The  county  line  runs  by  this  point. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  there  much  f — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
but  I  have  heard  of  their  being  there. 

Q.  All  the  mackerel  taken  off  your  coast  are  caught  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore  ? — A.  They  are  all  taken  close  to  the  shore— from  half  a  mile 
to  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Do  your  people  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  boat-fish- 
ing T — A.  Ninety-two  schooners  are  owned  in  the  county. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  f — A.  Most  of  them  fish  along  the  shore.  Some 
go  to  the  Banks ;  but  not  a  great  many  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  decked  ! — A.  O,  yes.  Most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery,  but  some  few  fish  for  mackerel. 

Q.  They  fish  anywhere  inside  or  outside  of  the  limits  T — A.  Yes,  and 
on  the  Banks. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  where  the  cod  fishery  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  f — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  to  fish  for  mackerel  much  on  your  coasts  ? — 
A.  No ;  but  they  come  there  to  buy  mackerel  for  bait.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  come  there  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  your  coast  has  not  suffered  from  their  presence  in  the  way  of 
seining  or  the  throwing  overboard  of  ofi'al  or  anything  of  that  sort  f — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  fish  much  on  our  shore ;  but  they  come  in  very 
frequently  to  buy  bait  and  carry  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

No.  52. 

Tuesday,  Sq^tember  4. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  Boss,  hon .  collector  of  customs,  Halifax,  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Halifax  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  custom-house  of&cer  T — A.  I  am  collector  of  customs  for 
this  port. 

Q.  You  were  for  a  long  period  in  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  T— *A. 
Eight  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  confederation  t — ^A.  Yes. 
'    Q.  And  afterward  you  were  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  T — A.  Yes,  from  confederation  to  the  fall  of 
1874. 

Q.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada? — ^A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Minister  of  militia!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  you  were  engaged  in  business  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  w  hat  place  t — A.  At  St.  Ann's. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Breton  t — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Between  Cape  North  and  Cow  Bay  !— A.  Yes.  My  knowledge  of 
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the  fisheries  is  pretty  mach  coDflned  to  between  Scatarie  and  Gape 
North ;  that  is,  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  did  you  do  at  St.  Ann's?— A.  A  general 
country  business  and  supplying  fishermen,  hiring  crews  for  fishing. 

Q.  For  whom!— A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  prosecute  the  fishery  by  vessels,  schooners  ? — A.  Slightly — 
not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  By  boats,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  year  f    State  the  period.— A.  From  1850  to  1863. 

Q.  Did  you  deal  at  all  with  the  American  fishermen  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  harbor  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  t— A.  I  scarcely  understand  you. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  they  enter  your  harbor  ! — A.  They  would  come 
in  there,  quite  a  large  number  of  them.  They  would  buy  country  pro« 
duce — butter,  potatoes,  beef,  mutton. 

Q.  You  supplied  them  then! — ^A.  Yes,  whatever  they  wanted. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  they  frequent  that  part  of  the 
island  ? — A.  Principally  in  September  and  October.  More  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  than  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  exporting  fish  f — A.  Yes, 
I  bought  fish  all  the  time. 

Q.  For  many  years  ? — A.  During  the  time  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  and  export  mackerel  t — A.  I  used  to  send  most 
mackerel  here — to  the  Halifax  market. 

Q.  You  purchased  and  caught  mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton f — A.  Yes.  I  purchased  all  the  time,  and  had  my  men  engaged  in 
catching  fish  for  me. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  period  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  did  the  American  mackerel  ves- 
sels enter  your  port — were  they  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  coast  t — 
A.  Yes,  certainly.    Some  years,  of  course,  more  than  others. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  time  the  mackerel  came  in — when  they 
first  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  island  T — A.  The  mackerel  came  from 
the  southward,  and  made  their  appearance  generally  not  earlier  than 
about  the  25th  of  May,  and  followed  on  till  about  the  15th  or  20th  of 
June. 

Q.  Going  north  f — A.  Yes ;  all  those  were  all  poor — ^large,  poor  mack- 
erel, full  of  spawn,  I  think  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  ground. 

Q.  What  period  afterwards  would  you  find  them;  what  time  would 
you  commence  to  fish  t — A.  As  soon  as  the  mackerel  made  their  appear- 
ance. We  would  commence  in  May.  We  would  prepare  to  fish  from 
the  25th  of  May,  but  the  best  fishing  of  the  season  would  be  from  the 
5th  to  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  best  of  the  season  T — A.  Yes,  for  spring  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Then,  how  late  would  the  mackerel  remain  on  your  shores  T — A. 
Well,  we  would  keep  our  crews  engaged  for  mackerel  as  late  as,  say,  thd 
10th  of  November. 

Q.  Then  you  would  keep. your  crews  engaged  from  May  15th  to  the 
10th  of  November  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  more  or  less,  would  you  fish  during  the  whole  of  that  period  t — 
A.  From  the  20th  of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  July  would  be  slack, 
very  slack.    We  might  catch  a  few,  but  few. 

Q.  But  you  would  still  have  crews  engaged  T — A.  O,  yes.  After  that 
the  mackerel  would  trim  the  shore,  and  we  would  look  for  mackerel  all 
the  time  from  that  out. 
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Q.  From  the  15th  of  June  they  woald  trim  the  shore  antil  they  left 
the  coast! — A.  They  went  home  in  the  fall.  They  went  to  their  winter 
quarters,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  Vow,  at  what  period  did  the  American  fishermen  first  appear  there; 
at  what  period  were  they  in  the  habit  of  first  appearing  on  yoar  coast ! — 
A.  The  American  fishermen  always  used  to  come  around  there.  They 
came  from  the  north  to  oar  coast.  They  would  come  from  the  north 
side  of  the  island.  They  would  come  around  Gape  North  and  follow  the 
fish. 

Q.  About  what  period  did  they  appear  t — A.  From  August  to  Septem- 
ber or  October.    There  were  more  in  September  and  October. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  extent  did  they  appear  there;  in  what  number  at 
St.  Ann's  T  From  what  you  learned  from  themselves,  or  from  what  you 
saw,  can  jou  give  us  an  idea  what  numbers  came  to  that  part  of  the 
island  ? — A.  They  did  not  all  come  to  St.  Ann's. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  mean  St.  Ann's,  1  mean  that  side  of  the  island.  What 
numbers? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly ;  perhaps  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred vessels. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  whetlier  they  fished  inshore  or  offshore! — 
A.  Well,  more  inshore.    They  fished  both  inshore  and  offshore,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  ! — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  land  ! — A.  Mostly  within  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  half  a  mile  and  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  From  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  yon  would 
catch  your  fish  ! — A.  Sometimes  closer. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fish  further  from  the  shore  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  ! — A.  Because  we  would  be  going  off'  the  fishing  grounds. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  bulk  of  the  fish,  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  fish,  are  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  ! — ^A. 
The  fish  trim  the  shore  close  in  fine  weather,  when  the  wind  is  off  the 
shore.  When  the  wind  is  on  the  shore  the  fish  are  like  a  ship,  and  they 
work  out  gradually  to  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  they  leave  the  place  altogether! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  go  anywhere  else  for  shelter! — A.  When  it  is  rough, 
stormy  weather,  with  the  wind  on  shore,  they  work  off'  and  get  into  some 
other  lea.    Then  when  the  weather  is 

Q.  When  the  wind  is  off  shore  at  your  place,  where  would  they  go 
for  shelter  ! — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  But  when  the  weather  gets  fine 
again  they  all  come  back. 

Q.  I  think  jou  said  yoa  had  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries — schoon- 
ers, had  yoa  ! — A.  I  had  a  schooner  engaged. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  undertake  to  say  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  engage,  to  invest  capital  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  provided  you  were 
excluded  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  I  don't  think 
any  person  would  try  it  on  our  coast. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  profitable  ! — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 
•    Q.  Would  it  be  profitable,  I  mean,  to  send  vessels  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  at  all  for  mackerel,  provided  you  were  excluded  from  fish- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  land! — A.  I  can't  speak  of  the  Gulf  of  St^ 
Lawrence  from  observation  ^  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own  coast. 

Q.  Well,  as  far  as  that  coast  is  concerned,  you  are  able  to  speak  of 
that!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  the  Americans  themselves  (you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  coast  between  Scatari  and  North  Cape) ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Americans  themselves  whether  they  would 
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consider  it  worth  while  to  come  into  the  ^If  to  fish  unless  allowed  to  fish 
inshore  T — A.  They  if^ere  always  anxious  to  have  the  right  to  fish  within. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  themselves  T — A.  Yes. 

Q/Now,  do  you  know  whether  they  fished  inshore  after  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  1 — ^A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  And  before  that,  did  they  fish  inshore  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  so  fishing  t — A.  I  think  that  always, 
when  they  found  there  was  no  person  to  look  after  them,  they  would 
go  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  that  would  be  close  inshore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  in  the  habit  of  fishingt— A.  They 
carried  on  the  fishing  with  the  hook  on  our  coast  pretty  much  altogether. 
There  was  one  year  that  two  vessels  fished  with  nets  at  our  harbor,  but 
they  did  not  follow  that  up  often. 

Q.  When  they  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fishery,  how  were  they  in 
the  habit  of  commencing  to  fish  and  carrying  it  on  t — A.  Well,  they  had 
their  bait ;  they  would  run  in  close  to  the  shore  to  smooth  water. 

Q.  Describe  ,how  close  to  the  shore. — A.  Well,  as  close  as  it  would 
be  comfortable  for  vessels  to  go. 

Q.  As  close  as  it  would  be  safe  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  they  would 
contrive  to  raise  the  fish ;  then  they  would  throw  their  bait  overboard. 
Some  days  the  fish  would  be  abundant,  but  would  not  bite.  The  mack- 
erel is  very  peculiar.  There  may  be  one  great  day  for  the  fish,  when 
the  fishermen  will  remark  that  they  are  hungry.  The  mackerel  will 
bite  better  before  a  storm  always.  If  there  is  a  fine  day  before  a  storm 
the  mackerol  will  always  bite.  Well,  they  throw  the  bait  overboard  : 
if  they  raise  the  mackerel,  a  lot  of  vessels,  then  they  drift  off  shore,  and 
the  fish  would  follow  them  and  they  would  continue  fishing.  By-and- 
bye  the  mackerel  would  appear  to  get  slack,  and  then  they  would  set 
their  sail  and  run  in  toward  the  shore. 

Q.  As  close  as  they  could  come  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  would  drift  off  again  in  the  same  way  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  continue  that  mode  I— A.  Yes ;  they  would  con- 
tinue and  would  catch  some  of  them  outside  the  limits,  as  we  would  say. 

Q.  fint  the  quantity  of  fish  would  slacken  until  they  would  have  to 
run  in  again  and  go  out  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  of  catching  fish  t — A.  That  was  the  practice 
on  our  coast. 

Q.  Well,  would  they  run  in  where  your  boats  were  fishing  t — A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  Did  they  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  fishing  t— A.  Our  people 
would  say  that  once  the  vessels  came  in  amongst  them  they  could  not 
catch  fish. 

Q.  Why  nott — A.  Well,  the  bait  the  Americans  had  for  fishing  was 
better,  and  they  threw  large  quantities  of  it  overboard,  and  the  fish  ap- 
I)eared  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Our  people  fished  in  their  boats,  you  know ; 
they  would  fish  just  from  their  moorings. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  St.  Ann's ;  yon  had  a  business  estab* 
lishment  there,  and  resided  there,  did  yon  not,  all  the  time  ! — A.  From 
1847  until  1874. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  removed  from  there  f — A.  I  removed  from  there. 

Q.  Now,  did  yon  carry  on  the  business  of  mackerel-fishing  until 
1874 1— A.  From  1860  to  1873. 

Q.  You  carried  it  on  until  yon  moved  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  establishment  go  into  the  hands  of  another  person  f — ^A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  Has  he  been  carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishing  since  t — A.  Yes  ; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  He  has  yonr  place  of  basiness,  yoar  fishing  boats  and  gear,  and 
JQSt  stepped  into  your  shoes,  as  Jt  were  T — A.  Well,  I  didn't  keep  a  large 
number  of  fishing-boats,  except  sufBcient  for  my  own  use,  bat  I  supplied 
the  whole  country  along  there  and  took  their  fish. 

Q.  He  has  been  going  on  up  to  the  present  time  T — A.  Yes ;  he  is 
there  now. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  in  frequent  communication  with  him  f — ^A. 
Yes  5  every  week,  nearly. 

Q.  Has  he  been  going  on  with  it  this  year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  any  better  this  yearT — ^A.  I  can't  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not  t — A.  He  took  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  barrels  with  the  seine  sometime  in  July. 

Q.  Well,  these  mackerel,  these  200  barrels,  were  taken  with  the  seine 
inshore,  were  theyT — ^A.  They  were  taken  at  Ingonish. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  such  a  mode  of  taking  them  as  by  the  purse- 
seine  by  our  fishermen  t — A.  No ;  not  with  our  fishermen,  but  they  have 
with  us  what  they  call  a  spiller;  that  is,  where  you  take  mackerel  on 
rough  bottoms,  where  you  can't  haul  the  seine  ashore,  you  have  another 
seine  to  put  inside  to  take  the  fish  out. 

Q.  By  that  mode  do  you  take  all  the  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  throw  any  of  them  away.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  purse-seine  t— A.  I  know  only  by  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  the  Americans  themselves  t — A.  Well,  by 
what  I  understand  about  it  it  is  that  you  can  take  msickerei  with  them 
wherever  you  can  find  them,  wherever  they  show  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  injures  the  fishing-grounds  or  not  f — A. 
If  the  mackerel  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  get  destroyed,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  would  be  considered  injurious.  The  mackerel  are  con- 
sidered by  the  fishermen  to  be  easily  frightened.  Our  people  have  a 
prejudice  against  seining  mackerel  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Americans  consider  our  mackerel  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  what  they  take  on  their  own  coasts  t — A.  There  is 
no  mackerel  superior  to  ours  when  they  are  properly  dressed.  The  fur- 
ther you  go  north  the  better  the  fish. 

Q.  I  believe,  Mr.  Eoss,  you  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  the  Washington  Treaty  was  discussed  1— A.  1  was. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  or  support  it! — A.  I  opposed  it.  One  of  the 
bright  things  in  my  political  history  is  that  I  opposed  the  Washington 
Treaty. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  would  be  better  for  Canada  to  preserve  her 
own  fisheries,  and  exclude  the  Americans  ! — A.  My  reason  for  opposing 
the  Washington  Treaty  was  that  it  left  unsettled  the  very  thing  that  it 
should  have  settled.  It  left  undone  what  it  ought  to  have  performed. 
That  was  a  great  weakness  in  the  treaty.  Then  I  opposed  it  again  be- 
cause I  believed  we  were  giving  away  too  much  and  receiving  too 
little. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  now  t — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind ;  that  is,  unless  yon  get  it  now. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  consider  the  general  opinion  of  those  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  to  be  with  regard  to  the  question  f — A.  I 
know  my  constituency  highly  approved  of  my  action  in  opposing  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  that? — A.  Yes;  I  had  good  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  people  in  that  section  approved  of  those 
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opinioDS  that  you  heldt— ^A.  Yes;  I  was  retarned  by  acclamatioD  after- 
ward, at  the  nes^t  general  election. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  have  means  of  ascertaining,  besides,  that  that  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  fully  acquainted  with  the  fisheries! 
— A.  Well,  the  sentiment  of  our  people  is  that  the  advantages  were  too 
limited  for  what  we  were  giving  in  return.  Those  are  my  own  senti* 
ments. 

Q.  WelU  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  t — A.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
in  my  own  constituency. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  mackerel  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty— has  the  price  increased  or  fallen  off! — A.  Some 
years  it  fell  off  to  less  than  it  was  before.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1872 
that  mackerel  was  very  low. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  average  price  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  t — A.  Well,  we  supposed  it  was  only  our  best  mack- 
erel that  was  wanted  for  the  American  market.  For  instance,  the  poor 
fish,  a  quantity  of  that  would  be  wanted  for  the  West  Indies  trade. 
Our  fall  mackerel  would  be  wanted'  by  the  Americans  because  they 
were  fat,  and  the  price  averaged  from  $11  to  $14,  according  to  the 
quality. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  Washington  Treaty  have  the  fishermen  received 
any  more,  or  less  t — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  Since  the  Washington  Treaty  the  fishermen — I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  particular  class,  but  generally  speaking — since  the  Washington 
Treaty  you  say  the  fishermen  have  not  received  as  much  t — A.  One  year 
during  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  the  price  was  high. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  with  regard  to  the  Washington  Treaty.  You  say 
they  have  not  receiv^  as  much! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  bait  is  procured  by  the  Americans 
for  the  cod-fishery  t — A.  Sometimes  they  run  into  our  harbors  for  bait. 

Q.  Did  they  get  bait  from  you  f — A.  No.  I  never  sold  it.  You  know 
the  bait  would  not  be  caught  where  I  reside.  It  would  be  caught  about 
Ingonish  and  Gape  North. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  could  carry  on  the  fishery  successfully 
without  procuring  bait  from  our  shores  t — A.  I  think  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  cod-fishery  fresh  bait  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  they  would  come  in  for  it  at  the  places 
you  speak  off — A.  Just  occasionally. 

y.  How  many  times  during  the  season  would  they  come  in  t— A.  I 
could  not  speak  from  observation,  only  that  they  used  to  come  into  In- 
gonish, and  along  there,  to  get  bait. 

Q.  During  every  season  ! — A.  Yes,  during  every  season  they  fished 
off  there. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  their  transshipping  or  not 
firom  the  Americans  themselves  ! — A.  I  heard  from  them. 

Q.  From  themselves  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  informing  you — 
do  you  know  whether  they  consider  it  a  valuable  privilege  t — A.  It 
would  be  a  privilege  so  that  they  could  prosecute  the  fishery  to  a  better 
advantage  during  the  fishery  season. 

Q.  In  what  respect ! — A.  They  fitted  out  again  and  went  on  the  fish- 
ing-grounds without  being  compelled  to  go  home  with  the  fisb. 

Q.  What  proportion  more  of  codfish  do  you  think  they  would  take  by 
having  the  privilege  of  obtaining  bait  under  the  treaty  t — A..  I  should 
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think  a  vessel  asing  fresh  bait  woald  catch  at  least  double  the  qaaotily 
of  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  have  confined  yoar  statements  chiefly  to  yoar  own  district.  I 
don't  know  whether  yoa  have  ever  learned  from  the  Americans  what 
number  of  vessels  they  had  in  the  gulf.  Can  you  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.    Perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  catching  each  trip  f— A.  I  think  from  600  to  700  barrels,  or  800 
barrels.  Of  course  that  would  be  a  successful  trip,  a  very  successful 
trip.    They  would  not  average  that. 

Q.  Well,  now  did  the  American  fishermen  ever  deal  with  any  person 
else  on  your  part  of  the  coast  except  yourself! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean  any  trader  f — A.  Up  at  Ingonish  there  were  some  traders. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  place  f — A.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  your  harbor  7 — A.  Not  much.  They  dealt 
some  at  Sydney.    They  would  fish  there  and  get  cargoes  off  there. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  long  distance  from  you  ? — A.  About  25  miles. 

Q.  The  harbor  f  I  thought  it  was  more.  Then  you  are  not  speaking 
of  those  same  vessels  that  would  deal  with  you  T  They  would  not  deal 
at  Sydney  f — A.  Sometimes  the  same  vessels  would  fish  from  our  coast 
right  up  to  Sydney  and  go  in  there  and  get  what  they  wanted  as  it 
suited  them. 

Q.  Was  it  usual  or  unusual  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  her  fare  of  mack- 
erel f — A.  The  vessels  that  frequented  our  place  would  be  generally  oa 
their  second  trip ;  sometimes  on  their  third. 

Q.  Would  they  usually — was  it  usual  or  unusual  for  vessels  not  to  get 
a  good  catch  of  mackerel?— A.  Sometimes  vessels  would  be  nearly 
loaded ;  at  other  times  there  would  be  perhaps  some  vessels  with  a  very 
small  catch.    The  majority  would  be  well  filled. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  this  year,  Mr.  Boss,  as  collector 
of  customs  in  Halifax  you  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing or  hearing  what  reports  are  made  of  the  state  of  the  mackerel  fish- 
ing, haven't  you! — A.  I  could  inform  myself  by  looking  at  our  exports. 

Q.  Well,  do  your  ships  come  in  here  and  report  the  state  of  things! 
You  have  a  way  of  hearing  these  reports! — A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  other  day,  in  a  newspaper  published  here  called  the 
Chronicle,  it  was  stated  that  the  mackerel  fishermen  (I  think  this  was 
within  four  or  five  days)  came  in  and  reported  that  there  was  very  poor 
mackerel- fishing  in  the  bay. — A.  There  was  very  fair  mackerel-fishing  in 
the  month  of  June,  but  lately  I  think  that  the  mackerel-fishing  has  been 
slack. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  that  fact;  perhaps  you  saw  it  in  the  newspaper! — 
A.  I  just  read  it. 

Q.  Didn't  that  correspond  with  the  information  you  had ! — A.  The 
information  I  got  from  our  own  people  was  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mackerel,  but  they  didn't  bite. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  spoke  of  the  mackerel  I  did  not  refer  to  what  might 
be  in  the  ocean.— A.  I  have  peculiar  views  about  the  fish.  I  believe  the 
mackerel  are  as  abundant  as  ever  they  were. 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  of  these  causes  that  have  been  talked  of  have 
had  any  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  mackerel! — A.  It  might  be 
jnjarioufl  to  the  fishing  interests  in  some  localities. 

Q.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  mackerel  that  the  vessels  can 
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get A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  as  abundant  as  ever 

they  were,  fish  of  every  description. 

Q.  Bat  when  I  speak  of  vessels  coming  in  and  reporting,  I  don't 
mean  the  number  in  the  sea,  because  that  they  can't  know  much  about, 
but  I  refer  to  the  mackerel  that  they  catch.  The  catches  have  been 
bad,  have  they  not,  for  some  weeks  past? — A.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
the  catches  have  been  light  lately. 

Q.  Is  not  that  according  to  your  own  observation  of  the  reports  you 
have  received  T  That  statement  has  not  been  contradicted  to  my  knowl- 
edge.— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that,  either  from  want  of  mackerel — I  don't 
care  how  that  is — or  from  their  not  biting,  the  catches  have  been  light! — 
A.  The  catch  has  been  light. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  transshipment  of  American  cargoes,  there  has  not 
been  much  of  that  done  within  the  last  few  years  in  mackerel,  has 
there  f — A.  There  was  no  transshipment  on  the  coast  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

Q.  Now!— A.  No. 

Q.  What  coast  would  that  be! — A.  Prom  Scaterie  to  Cape  North. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  never  has  been  any  transshipment  there, 
or  that  there  is  not  now! — A.  There  is  not  now. 

Q.  When  did  that  cease  ! — A.  It  was  never  carried  on,  I  think,  to 
any  extent. 

Q.  It  was  never  carried  on  but  to  a  slight  extent,  and  has  that  ceased  f 
And  as  far  as  you  know  as  to  the  rest  of  Novia  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton, 
has  not  the  transshipment  very  much  diminished  of  late  years  ! — A.  The 
transshipment,  I  think,  is  more  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the 
Strait  of  Canso. 

Q.  Well,  we  shall  have  witnesses  who  have  lived  there  to  speak  ou 
that  point.  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  coast  that  you  are  acquainted  with, 
Halifax  and  its  neighborhood,  and  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton that  you  are  familiar  with.  Has  not  the  transshipment  very  much 
diminished  ! — A.  I  have  said  it  was  never  done  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  the  coast  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Taking  what  you  know  through  your  official  position,  your  busi- 
ness, or  your  personal  observation,  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  dimiu- 
ished! — A.  Tou  know  the  vessels  that  would  come  to  Halifax,  the 
American  vessels,  would  not  transship. 

Q.  Why  not !— A.  They  are  near  home,  and  they  would  be  off  the 
fishing-grounds.  They  would  be  far  away  from  the  fishing-grounds. 
The  object  of  transshipping  would  be  to  get  back  next  day  and  catch 
more  mackerel.  Now,  if  they  transshipped  in  Halifax  it  would  take 
several  days  before  they  would  get  back  to  their  former  position.  It 
would  only  take  them  a  day  or  two  more  to  get  to  the  United  States  with 
the  fish. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  them  as  long  to  transship  and  go  back  as  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  return  ! — A.  Well,  they  would  not  come  here 
except  on  their  way  home. 

Q.  So  from  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not  been  done  here  from  Hali- 
fax ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  port  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Gape  Bseton 
where  it  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  to  your  knowledge  ! — A.  The 
principal  place  where  it  would  be  earned  on — of  course  I  can  only  speak 
from  report — would  be  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  Gommissioners  know  as  much  about  that  as  you 
do  yourself,  but  where  you  know  of,  it  is  not  done  ! — A.  No.   I  mentioned 
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ia  my  evidence  that  the  vessels  that  frequented  that  ooast  would  come 
in  the  months  of  Angast  and  September  and  October.  They  com  e  to 
get  fat  mackerel,  and  whatever  mackerel  they  would  have  in  or  catch 
they  would  then  be  on  their  way  home.  You  know  the  mackerel  clear 
out  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  Americans  follow  them,  and  follow 
them  from  the  north  to  the  south,  till  they  lose  them  on  their  home 
course.  They  don't  transship,  because  they  are  just  like  the  mackerel 
themselves.    They  follow  the  mackerel  and  go  home. 

Q.  Those  are  their  best  mackerel  f — A.  I^o  doubt  of  it  The  mackerel 
are  getting  better  and  better  from  July  until  they  leave  our  coast.  They 
get  fatter  and  fatter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  better  mackerel  anywhere  than  the  makerel  caught 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  say  off  Gape  Cod,  in  November  f — A. 
Those  are  our  mackerel  going  south.  Tbey  find  our  winter  uncomforta- 
ble and  go  home. 

Q.  Don't  they  cease  to  be  Dominion  mackerel  after  going  into  our 
waters  f — ^A.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  fat  ones  are  not  born  here.  They  come  up  in  the 
spring  from  the  south,  followed  by  the  Americans,  and  go  into  the  bay ; 
you  get  them  about  Gape  Breton  in  October  and  the  first  part  of  Novem* 
ber  'y  then  they  go  south.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  better 
mackerel  in  the  world  than  the  mackerel  caught  off  Gape  God  in  Novem- 
ber.   Your  answer  is  that  they  are  your  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  disposed  of  that  as  not  being  a  well-founded  claim ; 
but  irrespective  of  that  question,  are  there  any  better  mackerel  than 
those  that  are  caught  there  f — A.  I  believe  they  are  the  same  mackerel 
that  we  catch  about  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber— equally  fat  and  good.  But  there  is  something  about  the  history  of 
mackerel— 

Q.  Perhaps  that  will  not  be  necessary.  Do  you  say  that  fresh  bait  is 
so  much  more  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  cod  that  it  is  almost  impracti- 
cable to  fish  with  salt  bait! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  salt  bait  has  been  given  up  T — 
A.  It  would  be  always  given  up  when  you  could  get  fresh  bait  to  use. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you  know 
when  they  began  to  substitute  fresh  bait  for  salt  f — A.  I  think  there  is 
more  fresh  bait  used  of  late  years  than  formerly. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Gape  God  fishermen  use  salt  bait 
altogether  on  the  Banks  still  f — A.  They  take  clams  with  them. 

Q.  What  else  f  My  question  was  this:  whether  you  did  not  know  that 
the  Gape  God  fishermen  still  used  salt  bait? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  may  liave  heard  it.  You  know  it  from  information,  don't  you  I 
— A.  It  altogether  depends  upon  where  they  fish. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Banks.  We  will  say  the  Grand  Banks. 
— A.  The  Americans  go  down  to  Newfoundland  in  the  winter  and  they 
use  fresh  bait  there  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  question,  whether  you  don't  know  that  they 
continue  to  use  salt  bait  f — A.  I  say  that  depends  upon  where  they  are 
fishing. 

Q.  On  the  Grand  Banks!— A.  If  they  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks,  I 
think  it  is  likely  they  use  a  large  quantity  of  salt  bait. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  was  the  case  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  times  when  there  was  no  fresh  bait  used  for  the  cod, 
except  what  was  caught  on  the  Banks  f — A.  We  always  used  fresh 
bait. 
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Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  we."  Were  your  people  fishing  on  the 
Banks  T— A.  No;  there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 

Q.  Then  your  answer  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Now  we  have 
got  the  fact  that  you  know  very  little  about  transshipment  of  cargoes, 
that  yon  have  heard  that  the  Cape  God  people,  for  some  reason  or  other^ 
good  or  bad,  use  salt  bait,  and  that  formerly  salt  bait  was  used  almost 
altogether  for  codfish,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  used  by  your  people 
fishing  for  mackerel  and  out  of  boats  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now 
you  say  that  when  you  were  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  you  opposed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  T — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  treaty  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy 
bait  in  your  ports! — A.  I  suppose  it  gave  them  pretty  much  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  during  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  answer  my  question  ?  Did  you  suppose  that  that 
Treaty  of  Washington  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to  buy  bait  in 
British  American  ports  f — A.  I  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  opposed  itf— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  the  right  of  procuring  supplies  ? — 
A.  Tes ;  just  the  same  as  they  did  during  reciprocity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  gave  them  a  right  to  transship?  I  don't 
mean  merely  that  it  acknowledged  that  right  as  existing,  but  that  they 
obtained  it  under  the  treaty. — A.  I  think  they  had  the  right. 

Q.  You  think  they  ha4  the  right  before  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q*  Then  you  suppose  that  the  treaty  gave  it  to  them,  and  that  they 
bad  not  the  right  to  buy  bait,  transship  their  cargoes,  and  purchase  ice 
and  supplies? — A.  No;  without  the  treaty  they  could  not  do  it,  but 
with  the  treaty  they  could. 

(j.  The  treaty  gave  it  to  them  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  opposed  the  treaty  that  the  treaty 
made  provision  for  compensation,  in  case  any  was  due  f — A.  I  did.  I  did 
not  think  much  of  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  you  would  not  get  anything,  perhaps  I— A.  No;, 
but  that  what  we  would  get  would  be  very  little  compensation  for  what 
we  were  giving  away. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  there  was  a  tribunal  established  to  do  justice  on 
that  point  T — ^A.  My  argument  was  that  I  did  not  consider  that  any 
reasonable  money  compensation  would  be  equal  to  us  to  the  thorough 
protection  of  our  own  fishing  rights. 

Q.  And  the  great  advantage  the  Americans  got  from  the  treaty  of 
buying  bait,  ice,  supplies,  &c.,  all  these  put  together  tended  to  make  up 
your  judgment,  didn't  they  f — A.  Yes.  I  looked  upon  their  right  to 
fish  on  our  grounds  as  the  really  heavy  objection  that  I  had  to  the  treaty. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  Americans  to  fish  on  any  of  your  fishing 
grounds  f — A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  On  any  terms,  whatever  money  they  would  give  you  ? — A.  No ;  on 
any  money  consideration. 

Q.  Then  you  differed  from  the  government  that  made  the  treaty  ? — A.. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made,  didn't  you,  what- 
ever terms  were  come  to,  tribunal  or  no  tribunal? — A.  I  thought  we 
should  have  received  larger  privileges  from  the  Americans  than  we  did.. 

Q.  What  privileges  did  you  expect  in  return  f — A.  Well,  what  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  countries,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  general  Beclprocity  Treaty. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  afraid  the  Washington  Treaty  would  prevent  a 
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Reciprocity  Treaty :  you  thought  the  Washington  Treaty  would  prevent 
or  make  less  probable  a  general  Reciprocity  Treaty,  didn't  you  ? — ^A. 
In  1853  and  1854  our  fisheries  were  protected,  and  then  the  Americans 
came  seeking  reciprocity.  Now  we  gave  them  our  fishing  rights  and 
we  gave  them  all  they  wanted.  I  considered  that  would  make  them 
indifferent  for  reciprocity  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  you  have  given  me  the  reasons  instead  of  answering  the 
question.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it.  You  thought  that  the 
Washington  Treaty,  if  adopted,  would  tend  either  to  prevent  or  delay, 
or  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  general  treaty,  didn't  you  T  That 
was  one  of  your  objections — I  do  not  say  the  principal  one  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  lived  at  St  Ann's  you  didn't  yourself  fish  f — 
A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  You  employed  boatmen.  Did  you  own  the  boats? — A.  Some  of 
them ;  but  I  supplied  hundreds  of  fishermen. 

Q.  They  were  indebted  to  you,  and  you  really  owned  the  boats,  didn't 
you  T  They  could  not  pay  for  them  f  —  A.  They  always  owned  their  own 
boats. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  them  f— A.  O,  yes;  those  I  fur- 
nished with  crews. 

Q.  You  say  those  you  employed  to  fish  caught  in  your  boats  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time  you  were  largely  engaged  in  public  affairs 
a  great  many  years,  were  you  not!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  many  years  in  the  legislature  of  the  province.  You  were 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Privy  Oonncil  of 
the  Dominion.  That  required  your  absence  from  home,  didn't  it  I — ^A. 
Not  during  the  fishing  season.    That  was  in  the  winter. 

Q.  But  it  required  your  absence  from  home.  Your  attention  had  to  be 
given  to  public  affairs.  You  had  elections  to  look  after  f — ^A.  Very  few, 
fortunately. 

Q.  You  always  used  to  carry  them.  Yon  always  took  the  right  side  T — 
A.  I  was  returned  three  times  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  acclama- 
tion.   That  was  a  pretty  fair  record. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  voters  were  heavily  indebted  to  you,  were 
they  not? 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  As  collector  you  can  tell  us  about  the  pilot  charges  on  American 
fishing- vessels,  can  you  not  t— A.  The  pilotage  is  under  the  department 
of  marine  and  fisheries.    There  are  commissioners. 

Q.  Don't  you  happen  to  know  about  it  f — A.  All  we  have  to  do  is  see 
that  vessels  produce  their  receipt.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  charge  a  fee  in  Halifax  on  all  the 
American  fishing* vessels  that  come  in  T — A.  That  is  a  matter  outside  of 
the  customs^ 

Q.  Don't  you  see  their  receipts  T — A.  The  receipts  go  up  to  the  clear- 
ance office. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  it  is  T  Don't  you  know  whether  the  Ameri^ 
can  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  are  charged  pilot  fees  f — A.  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  You  know  itt — A.  There  are  commissioners  of  pilotage,  and  all 
the  vessels  that  are  by  law  subject  to  pilotage  get  their  receipts  before 
they  go  to  the  clearance  office. 
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Q.  Kow,  do  yoa  allow  AmericaD  fishiDg  vessels  to  go  out  of  this  har 
bor  without  paying  pilot  does  t — A.  I  don't  think  it. 

Q.  You  thiuk  they  have  to  pay  them  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  one,  whether  he  comes  herein  in  distress  or  not — whether  for 
shelter  from  storm  or  anything  else! — A.  Our  own  vessels  have  to  pay. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  yon  that,  but  whether  the  American  fishing  vessels 
had  not  to  pay  it! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yon  are  at  the  head  T — A.  The  pilot  fees  are  not  collected  in  onr 
office  at  all.    I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  done  anywhere  else  except  in  Halifax! — A.  There  are  certain 
pilotage  regulations  made  and  acted  upon  wherever  they  apply. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  other  harbors,  in  any  of  them,  to  charge  fish- 
ing vessels  pilot  dues  f — A.  There  are  no  regular  pilots. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  has  asked  you  with  regard  to  American  fishing  vessels 
Do  you  know  of  any  pilotage  regulations  that  are  not  common  to  all 
vessels,  Canadian  as  well  as  American  f — A.  I  do  not.    Certainly  they 
apply  to  onr  own  vessels  as  well  as  to  others. 

Q.  They  pay  nothing  more  than  our  own  pay  f — A.  Certainly  not. 
If  one  of  our  own  vessels  would  come  in  in  distress — there  was  a  steamer 
came  in  the  other  day  and  she  paid  the  same. 

Q.  Yon  know  of  no  distinction  f — ^A.  We  treat  the  American  vessels 
according  to  the  same  regulations  that  we  treat  our  own. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Haven't  you  taken  off  these  pilotage  charges  from  Oanadain  fish- 
ing vessels  this  year  f — A.  The  coasters  are  exempt. 

Q.  Haven't  you  exempted  Canadain  fishing  vessels  under  that  head? — 
A.  I  think  there  was  an  act  passed  last  session  that  exempted  them. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knows  more  than  I  do.  The  law  gives  the  com- 
missioners power  to  prepare  certain  pilotage  regulations.  These  regu- 
lations are  printed  and  are  sent  to  the  governor  in  council  to  be  ap- 
proved of.  When  they  approve  of  them  they  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  done  in  the  most  regular  and  excellent 
way  possible,  but  the  result  is  that  every  American  fishing  vessel  that 
comes  in  for  shelter  in  distress  has  to  pay  pilot  dues,  and  you  take  them 
off  of  your  Canadian  fishing  vessels? — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  The  number  of  American  fishing  vessels  that  come  in  here  is  very 
small  f — A.  Very  limited.  They  come  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
the  month  of  November.  There  is  a  large  number  that  come  in  here 
on  the  way  to  Newfoundland  and  get  supplied  here. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  ports  they  frequent  there  are  no  pilots! — A.  No. 
There  are  no  pilots  in  the  fishing  ports.  The  pilotage  is  a  matter  out- 
side of  my  duties  altogether. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  mackerel  going  south  from  your  coast. 
About  what  time  did  you  say  it  was  f — A.  From  the  20th  of  October 
np  to  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  They  go  south  1 — A.  They  clear  away  out  of  the  bay  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  stop  on  the  coast  on  their  way 
south  f — A.  I  have  always  understood  from  American  fishermen  that 
those  were  the  fat  mackerel  that  they  caught  on  their  own  coast  in  the 
month  of  November. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  know  from  the  Americans  where  they  are  caught,  inshore 
or  off  shore  f — A.  I  conld  not  say  where  they  are  canght. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  long  they  remain  f — A.  They  are  gradaally 
passing  farther  south.    They  only  catch  them  on  the  way. 

Q.  Ton  say  the  mackerel  they  catch  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and 
in  November  is  the  same  rnn  offish  that  yon  catch  aboat  Oanseau  and 
along  there  T — A.  They  are  the  fat  mackerel  we  catch  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  were  going  on  dnring  your  examination  to  state  the  reason 
why  the  fresh  bait  was  not  nsed  altogether  on  the  Grand  Bank  T — A.  A 
great  many  of  the  crews  of  the  American  cod-fishing  vessels  formerly  be- 
longed to  onr  place.  They  run  in  there  to  get  bait  and  see  their  friends 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  I  am  asking  yon  why  the  fresh  bait  is  not  used  alto- 
gether. Do  you  know  why  it  is  so  f  Have  you  been  there  !— A.  Yes, 
I  have  been  in  Newfoundland  several  winters  in  succession. 

Q.  Carrying  on  the  fisheries! — A.  I  had  vessels  there. 

Q.  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  are  able  to  state  whether  fresh  bait  is  used 
for  codfish  f — A  The  American  vessels  come  down  there  and  get  their 
mackerel  [herring]  frozen.  They  loaded  right  up.  A  certain  quantity 
of  that  mackerel — this  is,  of  course,  from  my  conversation  with  the 
American  captains — a  certain  quantity  of  that  would  be  used  by  the 
vessels  that  went  on  the  George's  fishing  in  the  winter.  The  rest  that 
would  not  be  required  would  go  to  the  market  and  be  used  for  fresh 
fish.  I  have  seen  several  American  vessels  loaded  with  hard-frozen 
herrings. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  It  was  herring,  and  not  mackerel,  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago  t 
You  said  <' mackerel "f — A.  I  was  mistaken.    I  meant  herring  certainly. 

Witness  explains  that  his  information  about  pilotage  may  not  be  ex- 
actly correct,  as  it  is  a  branch  that  is  outside  of  his  own  department. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  Yon  don't  see  the  receipts  for  pilotage  fees  in  the  custom-house 
department  yourself,  but  some  person  controlled  by  yon  sees  those  re- 
ceipts f — A.  He  has  a  list  of  the  vessels  that  are  required  to  pay,  and 
he  sees  that  they  have  their  receipts. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  The  quality  of  the  mackerel  depends  simply  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  not  on  the  locality  t— A.  No ;  I  think  it  depends  on  the  locality. 
Late  in  the  season  they  are  always  fat  The  mackerel  yon  take,  say  to- 
day, in  the  Gnlf  are  fatter  and  better  than  those  you  find  even  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  farther  you  go  north  the  fatter  and  better 
are  the  fish.    They  get  fatter  earlier  the  farther  north  you  go. 

Q.  On  a  given  day  the  fish  farther  north  would  be  better  than  the  fish 
farther  south  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  it  T — A.  That  is  my  view  of  it,  and  I  know  it 
is  correct.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason.  Americans  come  from  the  Nortli 
Bay  to  our  place  and  show  us  fish  they  have  caught.  It  will  be  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  our  fish  get  as  fat  as  those  fish  caught  a 
little  farther  north. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  That  is  the  early  part  of  the  season  T — A.  In  the  spring  all  the 

mackerel  are  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  perhaps  you  might  catch  3,000  barrels  all 

No.  3,  and  yon  cannot  catch  Nos.  1  and  2  until  late  in  the  season,  when 

they  get  fat.    The  Americans  send  them  up  here  poor  and  thev  ^et  fat 
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Charles  Greed,  residing  at  Halifax,  general  broker  and  secretary 
of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Tou  are  secretary  of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce  T — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  at  anytime  engaged  in  the  fisheries  T — A.  Not 
lately.    I  have  been  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  Did  yoa  fit  oat  vessels  yourself  f — A.  I  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  T — A.  18  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fit  them  oat  to  fish  f— A.  We  fitted  a  great  mAny 
vessels  oat  for  North  Bay  and  Bay  Chalears. 

Q.  Did  yoa  send  the  vessels  oat  for  the  parpose  of  mackerel  fishing? — 
A.  Yes;  mackerel  fishing  generally. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  T — A.  Generally  from 
40  to  60  tons. 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  barrels  to  the  ton  woald  such  vessels  catch  f — 
A.  We  calculate  that  small  vessels  under  50  tons  will  take  9  barrels  to 
the  ton. 

Q.  And  how  much  for  vessels  over  50  tons  T— A.  Vessels  over  60  tons 
will  generally  run  from  9^  to  10  barrels  per  ton.  It  depends  on  the 
baild  of  the  vessels.  Vessels  that  are  broader  bailt  than  others  will 
carry  a  little  more  fish.  For  vessels  of  90  tons  we  calculate  10  barrels 
to  the  ton. 

Q.  Then  a  one  hundred  ton  vessel  would  carry  one  thousand  barrels 
if  she  got  a  full  fare  f ^A  Yes. 

Q.  The  vessels  you  fitted  out  were  for  fishing  in  Gulf  St.  Lawrence 
and  Bay  Chaleurs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  generally  get  full  fares  T — A.  That  depended  on  the  voy- 
age they  made.  Some  seasons  were  better  than  others,  but  our  vessels 
generally  got  full  fares. 

Q.  Where  were  the  fares  taken,  close  inshore  or  in  the  bodies  of  the 
baysT — A.  All  were  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fish,  as  far  as  yon  are  aware,  in  the  bodies  of  the 
bays  T — A.  I  don't  think  so.    I  never  understood  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  a  good  deal  surprised  if  a  person  swore 
that  the  inshore  fishery  was  good  for  nothing  and  the  deep-sea  fishery, 
outside,  was  very  valuable  indeed  T — A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  you  did  hear  itt — A.  I  would  not  think  it 
IK>ssible.  It  might  be  so,  but  what  I  state  is  according  to  my  knowl- 
•edge. 

Q.  Take  Bay  Chaleurs ;  the  fishing  all  along  the  shore  there  is  With- 
in three  miles  of  the  coast? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  mackerel,  as  a  fish,  inhabit,  as  a  rule,  the  deep  water  or  shal- 
low water  inshore  T — ^A.  I  have  always  heard  that  mackerel  is  a  fish  that 
atrikes  inshore.    When  mackerel  are  in  season  they  are  inshore. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^A.  I  think  the  fish  come  inshore 
for  the  parpose  of  getting  bait 

Q.  They  come  to  feed?— A.  Yes;  and  when  they  have  got  food  they 
go  out.    They  come  in  the  spring  of  the  year  quite  poor  and  thin. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea,  they  come  to  the  inshore  ground  as  a  feed< 
ing  ground  f— A.  Yes.    In  the  fall  they  go  away  south. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fishingground,  except  the  Banks,  where 
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mackerel  can  be  taken  except  inshore  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any.  My 
experience  always  led  me  to  believe  that  except  on  Banks  they  ooold  n<^ 
be  canght  in  deep  water. 

Q.  The  water  is  shallow  on  the  Banks  f — A.  Yes ;  and  there  is  feed 
there.  They  may  stay  on  the  Banks  a  little  while  when  going  in  and  a 
little  while  when  coming  ont. 

Q.  In  the  spring  they  may  be  taken  when  passing  over  the  Banks, 
and  also  in  the  fall  when  passing  over  the  Banks  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  deep-sea  mackerel  fishing  f — ^A.  I  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  that. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  only  had  your  own  personal  experience  as  an  em- 
ployer of  schooners,  bat  yon  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
mackerelers  who  come  and  trade  with  yoaf — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  all  the 
men  who  go  on  voyages,  and  I  generally  have  conversation  with  them 
about  fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  from  any  one  that  the  inshore  fishery 
was  not  worth  anything  f — A.  I  always  understood  that  the  inshore 
fiishery  was  the  most  valuable.    The  men  have  always  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  who  did  not  consider  it  so  ! — A 
No ;  they  have  a  practice  of  luring  the  fish  out  They  grind  thetr 
bait. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  they  allure  the  fish  out  T — A.  They  come 
in,  throw  their  bait  out,  and  get  the  fish  outside.  They  grind  their  bait 
at  Port  Hood  and  Ganso. 

Q.  If  they  bad  not  the  privilege  of  coming  inshore  they  could  not 
allure  the  fish  out  f — A.  They  have  to  come  inshore  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  could  they  successfully  carry  on  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the 
Gulf? — A.  I  don't  think  so ;  not  from  my  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  From 
what  I  have  heard  from  men  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  I  should 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  the  habit  of  transshipping  cargoes  very  much  ! — A 
Yes ;  they  have  transshipped  right  along.  They  have  been  sending 
cargoes  along  from  Ganada  by  steamers  to  the  States. 

Q.  Is  that  a  valuable  privilege  ?— A.  I  should  think  it  is,  because 
they  have  a  chance  of  any  rise  in  the  market,  and  they  can  stop  and  fish 
while  their  cargoes  are  going  forward.  If  they  have  fares  of  300  or  400 
barrels,  they  can  transship  them  and  keep  on  fishing. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  wait  always  in  the  bay 
to  get  full  fares,  but  get  as  many  as  convenient,  transship  them,  and  go 
right  back  to  the  fishing  ground  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  do  not  make  a  point  to  get  fall  fares 
before  they  transship? — A.  I  have  heard  of  vessels  having  300  barrels 
forwarding  them.  What  their  instructions  were  I  don't  know,  but  I 
have  known  that  to  be  done. 

Q.  you  say  it  is  18  years  since  yon  were  engaged  in  fishing ;  daring 
these  18  years,  what  has  been  the  average  number  of  American  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  fishing  mackerel  ? — A.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  about  400  vessels. 

Q.  ^me  years  there  would  be  a  great  many  more,  I  suppose  I — ^A. 
Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be  more  some  years. 

Q.  When  you  put  the  number  at  400,  is  that  a  high  or  low  average  ? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average. 
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Q.  That  is  mackerelers  alone  f — A.  The  American  vessels  which  come 
down. 

Q.  For  the  parpose  of  fishing  mackerel  ? — A*  Yes ;  that  is  aboat  the 
only  basincBS  on  which  they  come  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  some  come  down  for  cod-fish  T — A.  Yes ;  some 
do,  but  only  a  few.    Tbey  generally  go  to  the  Banks  for  their  cod  fish. 

Q.  There  are  codfish  banks  in  the  hay  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  put  the  American  mackerelers  annually  in  the  Oulf  at  400  as 
a  fair  average  t — A«  Yes.  From  what  1  have  heard,  talking  with  one 
and  another  on  the  subject,  I  suppose  that  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  tonnage  of  those  vessels  f — A.  The 
American  fishing- vessels  generally  range  from  60  to  80  tons^^there  may 
be  a  few  over  that.  There  are  some  large  vessels,  but  the  average  will 
be  about  what  I  have  stated.  Of  late  years  their  vessels  are  a  little 
larger  than  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  said  they  would  take  from  9  to  9^  barrels  to  the  ton  T — 
A.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  deduct  a  little  for  American  tonnage — one- 
fifth,  I  think. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  catch  each  trip  for  those  vessels? — A.  I 
think  400  barrels  would  be  a  fair  average.    Sometimes  they  would  make 
three  trips. 
.    Q.  And  sometimes  two  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  put  400  barrels  as  a  low  average  f — A.  That  is  considered 
to  be  a  fair,  moderate  average. 

Q.  Then  a  season's  catch  would  average  at'  least  800  barrels  ? — A. 
That  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  about  the  matter,  both 
practical  experience  as  owner  of  vessels  and  from  dealing  with  fisher- 
men ;  is  that  your  idea  of  the  average  catch  !— A.  That  is  my  idea  from 
conversations  I  have  had  with  fishermen,  and.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  theui.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  what  they 
have  told  me  and  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  Americans  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  transshipping  a  great  deal  ? — A.  A  good  deal  of  fish  is  trans- 
shipped. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  cod*  fish  is  caught  by  American 
fishermen  in  our  waters  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
on  the  Banks  there  is. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  you  refer;  the  Banks  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  ? — A.  Some  off  the  Banks  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Banks  in  the  bay  T — A.  There  are  some  Banks 
in  the  Oulf  where  cod  fish  are  taken,  but  I  don't  think  the  Americans 
carry  on  that  fishing  very  extensively.  The  George's  Banks  form  their 
principal  fishing  place  for  cod. 

Q.  What  bait  do  the  Americans  use  for  that  fishery  ? — A.  They  gen- 
erally try  to  get  fresh  bait,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait? — A.  They  use  herring  and  squid. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  bait  ? — A.  They  come  into  Prospect  and 
get  a  great  deal  of  bait  there. 

Q.  How  far  distant  is  that  place  from  here? — A.  About  25  miles^ 
They  go  in  there  for  ice  and  bait. 

Q.  Have  they  done  that  during  the  last  8  or  10  years  f — A.  They  go 
in  there  every  year  they  come  round. 

Q.  They  get  large  quantities  of  bait  there  ? — A.  They  get  bait  and  ice. 
Some  were  there  the  other  day. 
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Q.  Do  they  come  into  Halifax  for  bait  and  ioe  t— A.  They  fret  very  lit- 
tle here ;  they  do  not  find  it  so  convenient  as  the  ports  roand  t^e  coast 
They  find  if  they  come  to  a  city  they  expend  money  on  things  which 
they  could  do  without.  Besides,  they  can  keep  the  men  better  togetha 
if  they  do  not  come  here.  There  is  no  inducement  at  Prospect  to  take 
the  men  away  ft*om  a  vessel. 

Q.  They  generally  go  to  the  outports  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  carry  on  that  cod-fishing  without  having  the 
privilege  of  getting  that  bait! — A.  I  should  not  think  so,  because  if 
they  could  get  it  elsewhere  they  would  not  come  here  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  them  or  heard  them  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject f — A.  I  have  seen  American  fishermen  fitting  themselves  oat  with 
bait  and  ice. 

Q.  And  without  bait  and  ice  they  could  not  carry  on  the  cod-fishery? 
— A.  They  must  have  bait;  they  could  not  do  anything  withont  ik 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  fish  for  bait  or  buy  it  T — ^A.  They  buj 
the  bait. 

Q.  If  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  buying  the  bait,  they  wouM 
either  have  to  catch  it  or  do  without  it? — A.  They  might  use  salt  bait, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  w6uld  get  as  good  a  fare  of  fish. 

Q.  Is  not  salt  bait  entirely  discarded  for  the  purpose  of  cod-fishing  f— 
A.  We  do  not  use  any  salt  bait  about  here. 

Q.  Gould  fishermen  using  salt  bait  compete  with  those  nsing  fresh 
bait? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Fish  will  take  fresh  bait  more  readily  than 
salt  bait.  If  they  have  Hobson's  choice,  and  are  hungry,  they  will  take 
salt  bait. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  Americans  were  prohibited  from  buying  that  fresh 
bait,  they  must  necessarily  fish  for  it,  or  do  without  it  altogether  f — A* 
Yes ;  unless  they  can  get  it  from  their  own  coast 

Q.  They  have  not  maqaged  that  yet  ? — A.  They  never  did  it,  that  I 
am  aware  of.  No  doubt  at  Oanso  they  supply  themselves  with  bait  and 
ice. 

Q.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  salt  mackerel  sent  from  here  to 
the  United  States  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  $2  per  barrel  T — A.  I  think 
$2  was  the  amount. 

Q.  Did  the  dealers  in  fish  make  as  much  money  with  the  duty  on  fish 
as  they  do  now  with  the  duty  removed  f — A.  Yes.  The  consnmer,  of 
course,  has  to  pay  the  duty.  There  would  be  a  proportionate  price 
charged  for  the  fish. 

Q.  Who  do  you  say,  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  pays  the  duty  ? — A.  It  is 
like  every  article  of  commerce  and  merchandise ;  if  a  duty  is  pat  on,  the 
consumer  pays  it. 

Q.  Are  tbe  best  mackerel  sent  to  the  American  market  T — A.  Oar  best 
fish  go  to  the  American  market. 

Q.  And  the  poorer  kinds  go  to  the  West  Indies? — A.  The  Americans 
sometimes  buy  large  No.  3.  They  are  buying  a  great  many  of  these  jost 
now ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heavy,  fat  mackerel  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Q.  Taking  either  the  American  coast  or  our  coast,  is  not  the  snpply 
of  mackerel  always  limited  T— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  Americans  imposed  a  high  duty  on  mackerel  could  they  anp- 
ply  the  demand  irom  their  own  fisheries  T — A.  They  never  did  it  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Even  when  the  fishing  there  was  tolerably  good  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  good  or  ^id  fishing  there  now  ! 
— A.  The  latest  advices  we  have  from  the  United  States  say  that  the 
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fishing  is  bad;  that  there  has  been  a  short  catch.  The  price  of  fish  has 
gone  np  $1  per  barrel. 

Q.  For  years  back,  has  there  not  been  a  short  catch  on  the  American 
coast  t— A.  There  has  not  been  an  overcatch  of  mackerel  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years.  They  had  a  very  good  catch  last  year.  This 
year  it  has  been  a  bad  catch ;  they  say  so  themselves.  We  cannot  now 
purchase  fish  enoagh  for  the  demand. 

Q.  Yon  say  whatever  daty  they  may  impose  the  consumer  pays  it  f— 
A.  I  judge  that  will  follow. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  a  practical  man,  prefer  the  Americans,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  money,  excluded  from  the  fisheries  on  our  shores,  and  let  them 
put  on  any  duty  on  our  fish  entering  the  American  market  T — A.  I  could 
hardly  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  broad  subject  as  that. 

Q.  Does  not  your  opinion  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  involve 
that  T — A.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  are  quite  prepared  that  they  should  impose  a  duty  of  $2  per 
barrel ! — A.  We  were  quite  satisfied  when  that  duty  was  on ;  we  made 
good  sales  and  obtained  good  prices.  There  was  no  complaint;  the  fish 
sold  readily.  Practically,  all  the  fish  we  send  to  the  States  is  on  order; 
very  little  goes  on  consignment.  It  does  not  do  to  ship  mackerel  or 
other  fish  on  consignment  to  the  States. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Those  who  have  tried  it  have  always  found  it  better 
to  ship  fish  on  order  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  our  mackerel — say  No.  1  or  No.  2 — as  good  or  better  mackerel 
than  those  obtained  off  the  American  coast  7 — A.  I  think  they  are  pretty 
mnch  the  same.  Our  mackerel  are  a  little  heavier,  I  think.  There  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  dressing  of  them.  When  American  fishermen 
dress  mackerel  they  rim  them^  which  makes  them  look  whiter.  Our 
people  do  not  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  rimming  them  T— A.  It  takes  the  black  off 
the  fins  and  makes  the  fish  look  whiter.  The  opinion  among  our  peo- 
ple, however,  is  that  the  fish  is  not  so  nice  when  thus  dressed. 

Q.  It  makes  the  fish  pleasant  to  the  eye  T — A.  It  makes  the  fish  look 
better  and  more  marketable.  The  American  mackerel  always  bring 
more  than  our  mackerel  by  half  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Q.  Take  codfish :  is  there  a  large  quantity  caught  inshore  along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  t — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal  of  cod  is  caught  off'  the 
shore. 

Q.  Within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q«  All  the  herring  taken  on  this  coast  are  taken,  I  believe,  within 
that  distance  offshore? — A.  All  herring,  except  fall  herring,  which  go 
off  to  the  Banks. 

Q.  The  spring  and  summer  herring  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  They  are 
almost  all  taken  inshore. 

Q.  Is  halibut  taken  within  the  limits? — A.  They  do  not  catch  many 
halibut  within  the  limits;  they  are  generally  taken  on  the  Banks.  Had- 
dock are  taken  on  near  Banks,  but  come  inshore  sometimes.  Pol- 
lack and  haddock  are  inshore  fish,  and  are  generally  found  about  rocks ; 
they  like  to  be  in  the  sun. 

Q.  Are  large  quantities  of  herring  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia f — ^A.  Large  quantities. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  herring  practically  unlimited  f — A.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  very  fair  supply  of  herring  in  the  season. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  T — A.  Yes ; 
mackerel  are  taken  very  close  in.    The  harbor  is  full  of  them  now. 
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Q.  And  do  they  stay  here  all  the  season  f — A.  They  go  away  in  te 
fall.    In  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  move  off. 

Q.  Along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  I  believe,  mackerel  are  not  taken 
outside  of  two  or  tbree  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  not  diffier  as  regards  that  from  the  galf  and  Bay  Chalears  t 
—A,  No. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  vessels  ever  fish  in  Gasp6  Bay,  or  did  they  not  go 
farther  than  Bay  Chaleursf — A.  Our  vessels  genenmy  stopped  in  Bay 
Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Did  the  vessds  go  straight  to  Bay  Chaleursf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  to  go  direct  to  Bay  Cbaleurn  withoat  stop- 
ping at  Prince  Edward  Island  f— A.  Some  vessels  do  and  some  do  not 
Some  fishermen  stop  about  the  island  and  afterwards  run  up  to  the  bay, 
but  most  of  our  fishermen  go  right  up  to  Bay  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Those  which  stay  and  fish  about  Prince  Edward  Island  form  the 
exception! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Bay  Ghaleurs  fishing  fleet  is  a  distinct  fleet  f— 
A.  Yes.  Some  men,  if  they  find  the  fish  scarce  in  the  bay,  go  to  tke 
island  and  endeavor  to  get  them  there. 

Q.  They  give  the  bay  the  first  chance  T — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  held  your  present  position  as  secretary 
of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Gommerce  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  five  yeara. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  that  time  f — A.  I  was  at  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  We  reorganized  the  chamber  about  five  years  ago.  I  had 
been  keeping  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Beading  Boom. 

Q.  Your  chief  business  is  having  charge  of  the  Merchants'  lieading 
Boom  ! — A.  My  chief  business  is  that  of  a  broker. 

Q.  A  broker  in  anytbiugl — A.  In  anything.  I  buy  fish  and  send  it 
to  the  States  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  much  in  it ! — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  sort  of  fish  do  you  buy  ! — A.  Sometimes  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  codfish  1 — A.  Very  little  cod. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  have  you  bought  within  the  last  five  years  to 
send  to  the  States  f  Take  first  the  present  year. — A.  I  suppose  700  w 
800  barrels  a  year  would  cover  it. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  fishery  business  18  years  ago  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  then  f — A.  I  went  into  gold-mining. 

Q.  Had  the  fishing  business  been  successful  up  to  the  time  yoa  left 
itt — A.  Our  business  bad  been  successful  3 1S57  was  not  a  very  success- 
ful year. 

Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  in  the  fishing  business  yonrsdf 
before  you  left  it  to  go  into  gold-mining  T — ^A.  Pour  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  before  that  f — ^A.  I  was  in  the  fishery  business  all 
ray  life.  I  was  16  years  in  Newfoundland  supplying  fishermea  with 
goods.    I  was  brought  up  in  a  fishing-house. 

Q.  As  a  clerk  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  anything  more  than  a  clerk  up  to  the  time  you  came 
here! — A.  No^ 

Q.  And  how  many  years  ago  did  you  come  here  f — ^A.  Twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  Newfoundland,  20  years  ago,  had  Amer- 
ican vessels  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  for  bait  f — ^A.  Not  there. 

Q.  Nor  for  ice  f — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  there  for  that  purpose? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Had  they  oome  there  and  trafficked  for  herring  with  the  inhabit- 
ants ? — A.  At  the  part  of  the  island  where  I  was  brought  ap  nothing 
bnt  American  traders  came.  They  took  dried  fish.  I  was  brought  up 
at  Bon  a  vista. 

Q.  They  took  dried  fish?— A.  All  kinds  of  dried  fish  and  oil. 

Q.  That  would  carry  you  back  to  1859!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  during  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  before  1859  had  you  known  that  trading  business 
to  have  gone  on  there  f — A.  It  was  in  1848  I  first  went  to  serve  my 
time  at  the  business.  At  that  time,  when  I  was  a  boy,  at  that  place 
and  all  down  the  coast  the  people  expected  the  traders  to  come  every 
year. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  frozen  herring  in  those  days  T — A.  Nothing  was  known 
in  those  days  of  frozen  herring. 

Q.  But  American  traders  came  there  and  bought  the  dried  codfish 
from  the  fishermen  f — A.  Yes;  from  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  them  from  the  planters  or  common  fishermen  T — A. 
From  the  common  fishermen. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  you  were  engaged  f — 
A.  McBride  &  Kerr,  a  Scotch  house. 

Q.  Was  that  trade  by  the  Americans  with  the  inhabitants  very  inju- 
rious to  that  firm  t — A.  I  tell  you  we  did  not  like  it. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  house  in  which  you  were 
employed  ! — A.  We  did  not  like  it.  It  was  also  injurious  to  the  fisher- 
men, because  if  we  tbund  they  traded  with  the  Americans  they  did  not 
get  anything  to  eat  that  winter.    That  was  all. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  disadvantage,  they  were  glad  to  buy  from 
people,  were  they  not! — A.  It  cured  itself  in  a  few  years.  The  Ameri- 
cans  went  to  Labrador. 

Q.  Finally  you  starved  the  fishermen  down  to  it  t — A.  These  men 
were  dependent  on  us  in  winter.  They  never  came  in  with  sufficiently 
good  cargoes  to  pay  up  their  accounts.  It  was  not  starving  them  to  it, 
because  they  were  people  we  had  to  look  after.  These  firms  take  all 
the  fish  from  the  fishermen,  and  it  matters  very  little  whether  there  is 
a  debit  or  credit,  they  get  supplies  in  winter. 

Q.  They  fed  and  looked  after  them  I  suppose,  like  a  good  planter  in 
the  South  did  his  slaves  t — A.  They  looked  after  the  fishermen  whose 
fish  they  bought. 

Q.  Those  fishermen  are  still  poor  and  dependent  T — A.  Some,  the 
more  industrious  and  careful,  get  above  that  position ;  but  as  a  class 
they  are  pretty  poor  and  dependent.  They  were  afraid  to  trade  with 
Americans,  because  the  firms  could  starve  them  out  if  they  did  it;  that 
is,  they  would  not  give  them  supplies.  After  we  had  supplied  them 
with  outfit  and  goods,  they  would  sometimes,  under  cover  of  night, 
take  their  fish  away. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  did  the  Americans  come!— A.  About  the 
beginning  of  August. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  the  fishermen  in  debt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  debt  through  the  winter? — A.  We  had  always 
to  carry  a  large  amount. 

Q.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  since  trade  with  the  Americans 
had  increased  largely  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  have  grown  bet- 
ter off? — ^A.  I  was  this  year  at  the  place  I  have  spoken  of;  I  had  not 
been  there  for  18  or  19  years.  I  found  the  people  were  in  very  much 
better  circumstances. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  a  fiozen-herring  trade  there? — ^A.  No ;  that  was  ia 
the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Q.  After  yon  left  Newfoundland,  you  were  foar  years  in  the  fishing- 
basinoAS  heref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  four  years  how  many  fishing-vessels  did  your  firm 
fit  out  each  year? — A.  For  all  places  we  fitted  out,  I  think,  about  150 
or  200  vessels  a  year;  that  is,  supplied  them. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  fit  out  the  vessels  as  owners  t— A.  No;  we  were 
merchants  and  supplied  fishermen. 

Q.  Were  some  of  those  vessels  American  T~ A.  They  were  all  our  own 
vessels. 

Q.  In  the  estimate  you  made  of  the  number  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  what  years  did  you  refer  f — A.  I 
referred  to  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  means  of  knowing  whether  during  those  three 
or  four  years  there  had  been  400  American  mackerelers  annually  in  the 
gulf? — A.  1  have  had  conversation  with  people  from  Oanso  and  down 
that  way,  and  obtained  their  ideas  as  to  how  many  had  passed  through. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  last  year,  1876,  what  is  your  estimate  for  that 
year  f — A.  I  don't  think  under  300  vessels  last  year. 

Q.  In  1875,  how  many? — A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 

Q.  In  1874  ?— A.  I  think  there  were  more  vessels  in  1874  than  in  1875, 
or  1876. 

Q.  You  think,  in  1875  and  1876  there  were  400  American  mackerelers  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? — ^A.  Yes,  of  vessels;  I  mean  American  ves- 
sels, all  told.  I  have  gathered  my  information  from  the  people  down 
there. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Thomson  understood  you  to  say  there  were  400  American 
mackerelers  in  the  gulf  each  of  those  years,  that  is  a  mistake? — ^A.  I 
mean  400  American  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  The  bulk,  of  course, 
were  mackerel  vessels. 

Q.  How  much  transshipping  of  fish  cargoes  have  you  known  about 
yourself? — ^A.  The  way  I  come  to  know  about  that  is  by  the  steamers 
going  from  here  to  Boston.  They  call  in  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and  take 
fish  there.  All  the  fish  coming  there  is  American  fish  passing  through 
to  the  States. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  occasion  you  personally  were  aware  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  transshipping  their  cargoes  ? — A.  I  understand  they 
do  it  this  year.    It  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  they  did  it  as  much  last  year  as  in  previous 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  regard  the  mackerel  fishery  as  having  fallen  off  in 
the  gulf? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  has  fallen  oif  very  much  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Q.  Has  it  within  the  last  five  or  six  years? — A.  There  was  one  year, 
about  three  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  short  catch. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  a  short  catch  since  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  mack- 
erel fishery  done  by  Americans  in  the  gulf  has  been  as  prosperous  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  about  as  much  fish  has  been  caught  ? — A.  Pretty  much 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  American  vessels,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
have  averaged  a  catch  of  800  barrels  a  season  ? — A.  I  think  they  have 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Yon  think  an  average  catch  of  800  barrels  to  400  vessels  ? — A.  I 
think  so.    From  all  I  can  gather  I  should  think  bo. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  had  any  great  opportaaity  or  made  it  yoar  basiness  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  that  matter  f — A.  I  have  asked  one  and  another 
and  people  engaged  in  the  trade  down  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  result! — A.  That  is  the  result. 

Q.  About  bait  for  codfish;  did  you,  when  in  Newfoundland,  know 
anything  about  American  cod-fishing  on  the  Banks  Y — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  about  that  f — A.  That  was  when  I 
came  to  live  at  St.  John's. 

Q.  When  was  that  Y— A.  About  1850, 1  think. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  St.  John's  did  American  cod-fishermen  use  fresh 
bait  on  the  Banks  Y — A.  They  generally  went  down  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  got  their  bait. 

Q.  Where  is  thatY — A.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  island. 

Q.  In  1850  they  went  there  Y — A.  They  used  to  go  there  and  get  her- 
ring bait. 

Q.  Frozen  herring  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they,  at  that  time,  get  squid  or  any  other  fresh  bait  Y — A.  They 
used  to  go  a  little  further  up,  nearer  St  Pierre,  for  squid. 

Q.  Off  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  ?— A.  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  fishermen  there  sold  them  squid. 

Q.  They  began  that  basiaess  so  long  ago  as  1850  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Americans  bought  herring  also  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  come  to  Halifax  Y — A.  About  1856. 

Q.  Was  this  trade  in  buying  herring  and  bait  going  on  from  1850  to 
1856  Y — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  practice  of  American  cod-fishermen  Y 
Were  you  aware  that  they  nsed  salt  clams  very  largely  Y — A.  I  knew 
they  used  salt  clams  when  they  could  not  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  some  American  cod-fishermen  never  used 
anything  but  salt  bait — ^take  those  from  Provincetown  for  instance  Y — 
A.  I  knew  those  from  Provincetown  nsed  salt  bait,  but  I  thought  it 
was  only  when  they  could  not  get  fresh. 

Q.  You  never  knew  that  the  cod-fishermen  from  Provincetown  and 
Beverly  never  used  fresh  bait  but  always  salt  Y — A.  I  understood  that 
when  they  could  not  get  fresh  bait  they  used  salt  bait.  I  did  not  under- 
stand they  depended  solely  on  salt  bait. 

Q.  You  were  in  business  a  little  while  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  since  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  But  yon  know  the  condition  of  things  in  the  interval  between  the 
Beciprocity  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  do  youY— A.  I  was 
only  a  short  time  in  Halifax  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  and  it  made 
very  little  difference  in  Newfoundland.    I  came  here  in  1856. 

Q.  You  know  about  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  from  1856  to  1860  Y— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  were  living  here  then  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  when  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  passed  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  after  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was 
liked  very  much  by  your  people;  they  found  it  a  very  good  thing,  and 
it  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing  interest  Y — A.  I  don't 
think  it  injured  them  any. 

Q.  Which  are  the  chief  fish-houses  in  Halifax  Y — A.  Beuben  I.  Hart, 
Allan  H.  Crowe,  Bobert  Boak  &  Sons,  James  Butler  &  Go.,  John  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  Bremner  &  Hart,  James  F.  Phelan  &  Co.,  G-eorge  P.  Black, 
P.  D.  Corbett  &  Co.,  J  Taylor  Wood,  M.  0.  Morgan. 
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Q.  Does  Mr.  Morgan  do  a  pretty  large  basinessf — A.  He  buys  a 
great  deal  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  leading  house  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  its  being  one 
of  the  leading  houses.  Tbere  are  also  A.  G.  Jones  &  Ck>.,  Levi  Hart, 
W.  E.  Boak,  Lawson,  Harrington  &  Go.,  Daniel  Gronan,  West  &  Bor- 
don,  J.  T.  &  A.  W.  West,  John  Taylor  &  Go. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  Glazebrook  f — ^A.  He  is  only  a  vendor  of 
fish,  who  buys  from  the  fishermen  and  sells  in  the  market. 

Q.  Who  is  William  Hays  ! — A.  Another  of  these  men. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Beazley  I — A.  A  fish  merchant  who  sells  in  the  city,  and 
bnys  salmon  in  the  spring  and  sends  it  to  the  States. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  it  is  your  opinion  that  all  the  mackerel, 
so  far  as  you  know,  are  caught  inshore,  except  occasionally  t — A.  Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Bank  Bradley  t — A.  No,  I  don'L 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  isf — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  catch  fish  there  Y — ^A.  They  take  them 
inshore-^all  inshore. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  the  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  yon  think  the  Ameri- 
cans never  catch  mackerel  in  the  body  of  the  gulf? — A.  No,  that  would 
be  impossible  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  bay  to  what  do  you  refer  Y^A.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  Bay  Gbaleurs,  and  about  Gasp6  and  Shippegan. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  mackerel  at  Gasp^  Y— A.  They  do  not  catch 
much  mackerel  at  Gasp6.  They  generally  catch  cod  there.  The  mack- 
erel is  principally  caught  ofi'  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island  Y — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  north  coast  within  50  or  100  miles  Y 
— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  fishing  voyage  yourself  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of  seines  for  catching  mack- 
erel Y — A.  No,  I  never  used  them. 

Q.  Personally  you  never  nsed  a  hand-line  except  for  amnsement  f — A 
No,  except  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  seine  fishing  Y — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether,  when  seines  are  used,  vast  quantities  are 
taken  Y — A.  They  catch  mackerel  with  seines  at  Prospect 

Q.  Where  is  Prospect  Y — A.  25  miles  fix)m  here,  westward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  seining  for  mackerel  is  chiefly  done  inshore  f — A. 
It  must  be  done  inshore  or  pretty  near  the  shore.  All  that  is  done  about 
here  is  inshore. 

Q.  Why  must  it  be  done  inshore  Y — ^A.  They  generally  shoot  tbem 
alK>ut  the  coves. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  purse  seines  Y — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  parse 
seines.    I  have  only  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Your  personal  information,  then,  is  all  eighteen  years  old  Y — ^A.  I 
have  always  been  in  communication  with  fishermen. 

Q.  There  is  here  no  merchants'  exchange,  except  as  the  name  of 
reading-room  Y — A.  There  is  a  stated  exchange;  they  meet  there  every 
day. 

Q.  It  is  a  private  reading  room,  with  subscribers  Y — A.  They  meet  at 
a  stated  hour  every  day — ^twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  began  to  meet  regularly  at  noon  Y — A. 
They  made  another  commencement  this  week. 
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Q.  It  is  rather  a  lingering  affair ;  it  has  not  been  what  yon  call  a 
really  prosperous  institation  f — A.  The  people  don't  happen  to  go  into 
it  very  well.  They  meet  at  the  insurance  offices  and  the  banks,  and  they 
don't  fall  into  the  thing  very  well. 

Q.  Then,  although  yon  are  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
that  is  not  a  very  large  portion  of  your  business  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  not  make  much  of  a  living  out  of  the  office  f — A.  No. 
If  it  pays  expenses  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

No.  64. 

John  Dillon,  fish  merchant,  and  formerly  fisherman,  residing  at 
Steep  Creek,  Strait  of  Canso,  Guysborough  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  were  formerly  a  resident  at  Whitehead,  I  believe  t — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  father  kept  the  light-house  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years,  do  you  recollect ! — A.  The  light-house  was 
built  in  1857, 1  think.  My  father  took  charge  of  it  and  kept  it  until  his 
death,  nine  years  ago,  when  my  brother  took  charge,  and  has  it  yet. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  from  there  f — A.  It  will  be  two  years  in  De- 
cember next. 

Q.  You  Uave  been  doing  asmall  busines  in  theStrait  of  Canso  since  Y — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  happen  to  be  now  in  Halifax  getting  supplies  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Maguire  Y^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  here  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  Sf  e  him  beibre  he  came  up  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  at  his  place  after  he  returned  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  American  fishing  vessels  in  the  strait  before  you 
came  up  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  vessels  that  had  gone  home  and  come  back  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  Y — A.  There  were  three  I  am  sure 
of  which  had  come  back.  .  I  only  know  the  name  of  one. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  the  people  on  board  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  gone  home  with  full  fares  Y — A.  Yes,  I  understood  from 
them  they  had  had  full  fares. 

Q.  They  returned  and  are  out  in  the  bay  fishing  for  the  second  trip  Y— 
A.  Yes.  There  is  one  at  Maguire's  wharf,  which  returned  after  he  was 
here  to  give  evidence.    The  schooner  is  called  Eastern  Queen. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Maguire  find  that  vessel  there  when  he  went  home  Y — A. 
I  think  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  he  returned  home  he  found  this  vessel  on  its 
way  back  to  the  States ;  to  what  port  did  she  go  Y — A.  To  Gloucester. 

Q.  This  was  the  Eastern  Queen  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  bay  Y — A.  About  a  week,  I  think. 

Q.  These  three  vessels,  to  your  own  knowledge,  have  gone  home  this 
season  with  full  fares,  and  come  back  to  fish  here  again  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  them  how  the  fisheries  were  on  their  own  coast 
this  year  Y — ^A.  1  understood  that  fish  were  pretty  scarce  on  their  own 
coast,  tbus  causing  them  to  come  down  here  to  the  bay. 

Q.  You  have  no  wharf  of  your  own,  and  you  do  not  trade  with  the 
Americans  yourself  Y — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  simply  trade  with  the  coantry  people  f — A.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 
Formerly,  at  Whitehead,  I  traded  with  aud  farnished  bait  and  ioe  to 
American  vessels. 

Q.  Were  they  codfishing  vessels  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yoa  fishing  there  Y— A.  I  fished  one  seasoa. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1867  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yoa  on  a  large  or  small  vessel  Y — A.  I  was  on  a  small  one. 

Q.  Was  she  an  American  vessel  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  mackerel  fishing  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  man-of-war  being  on  the  coast 
at  that  time  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  vessel  after  you  at  all  Y — A.  Well,  these  vessels  were  not 
after  as  exactly. 

Q.  Were  they  after  vessels  which  violated  the  treaty  Y — A.  I  suppose 
that  was  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  Was  your  captain  at  all  anxious  in  this  regard  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  outof  the  way  of  those  vessels  Y — A.  Weusedto  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  them. 

Q.  Why  Y — A.  In  order  to  save  our  vessel  and  what  was  in  her. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  American  vessel  Y — A.  The  Swan. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  Y — A.  Rich. 

Q.  You  kept  on  the  lookout  for  that  man-of-war  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  yon  distinguish  herY — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  my- 
self exactly  state  how  this  was  done. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  were  not  on  the  lookout  for  her  Y — A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  on  board  of  your  vessel  that  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish her  Y — A.  The  captain  and  some  three  or  four  others. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  know  what  vessel  the  steamer  was  Y — A.  He  knew 
that  she  was  a  man-of-war. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  he  kept  out  of  her  way  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  he  do  soY — A.  For  fear  of  being  taken  if  he  was  foand 
fishing  inside  of  the  limits. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  shares  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  also  not  afraid  of  the  vessel  being  taken  Y — A.  I  was, 
certainly;  bnt  I  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  for,  save  only  my  time.  The 
captain  owned  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  suppose  that  this  made  him 
more  anxious  than  the  rest  of  the  crew  about  the  vessel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  Y — A.  Off  Port  Hood  and  Mar- 
garee. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  Y — A.  Some  days  we  fished  within  one  siile 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  catch  allyonr  fish  out  in  deep  water,  beyond  tie 
limits,  and  then  you  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  any  vessel  Y — A.  ^a 
could  not  get  any  fish  out  there. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  of  the  shore  did  you  catch  your  fish  Y — A.. 
We  caught  the  heft  of  them  not  farther  off  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  secure  the  balance  Y — A.  Some  of  them  we  ^ot 
farther  out. 

Q.  Were  yon  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  steamer  mentioned,  frora 
the  time  you  went  out  to  fish  until  you  obtained  your  fare  Y — A.  We 
were. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  thi9  was  the  case Y— A.  Yes;  while  we 
were  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  from  time  to  time  get  reports  respecting  the  positioa  o 
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this  steamer  f — A.  We  used  to  nnderstand  that  she  "was  most  of  the 
time  aboat  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Yon  nsed  to  find  that  out  from  other  vessels  t— A.  Yes ;  there 
were  other  vessels  which  fished  inshore  as  well  as  oar  own.  We  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  nationality  did  these  other  vessels  belong  T — A.  They 
were  principally  American  vessels. 

Q.  Schooners! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  in  the  same  place  where  yon  didt — A.  A  great  many 
of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  lookont  like  yourselves  t — A.  I  should  think  so; 
they  had  the  same  cause  to  do  so. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  most  of  their  fish  Y — ^A.  Inshore^  the  same 
as  we  did. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  year  when  you  were  out  fishing! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  an  American  vessel,  and  only  out  for  one  trip  f — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  this  vessel  Y — A.  About  40  tons,  I  think ;  I 
cannot  speak  positively  on  this  point. 

Q.  Were  you  born  at  Whitehead,  and  did  you  live  there  until  you 
went  to  the  Strait  of  Oanso  t — A.  I  was  not  born,  but  I  lived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  from  an  early  period  in  your  life  t — A.  Yes  j  I 
was  pretty  young  when  I  went  there  in  1857. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  until  you  went  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  Y — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  that  place  Y— A.  The  town  of  Guys- 
borough. 

Q.  And  as  far  back  as  you  can  recollect,  from  the  time  when  you  went 
to  Whitehead,  did  you  see  these  American  vessels  passing  Y — A.  Yes ; 
I  have  so  seen  them  during  the  whole  time  that  I  lived  there  and  ever 
since  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  what  numbers  did  they  pass  Y — A.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  200  sail,  at  least,  passing  during  one  day ;  but,  of  course, 
this  was  not  very  often. 

Q.  These  vessels  were  passing  your  coast  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  you  constantly  see  them  passing  during  the  fishing 
season Y — A.  Yes;  but  not  always  in  the  number  I  stated. 

Q.  Would  you  see  them  when  they  first  came  on  the  shore,  coming  up 
towards  the  strait  Y — A.  We  would  constantly  see  them,  whether  they 
were  coming  up  or  going  down. 

Q.  And  you  recollect  having  seen  200  American  vessels  passing  in  one 
dayY — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  that  they  were  American  vessels  Y — A.  We 
could  always  tell  very  easily  by  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  whether 
they  were  Americans  or  coasters ;  we  could  do  so  by  the  look  of  the  vessels 
and  their  sails.  American  vessels  are  of  a  very  different  build  from  our 
coasters. 

Q.  Down  to  what  period  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  pass 
there  Y — ^A.  They  would  come  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  March,  and 
then  we  would  constantly  see  them  passing  until  November — along  about 
the  20th  of  that  month. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  persons  who 
were  on  board  of  these  vessels  Y — A.  At  Whitehead  Y   Yes. 

Q.  And  constantly  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  American  vessels  anchored  in  any  of  our 
harbors  Y — ^A.  I  did  at  Port  Hood,  the  year  I  was  there. 
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Q.  How  many  did  yoa  see  T — A.  We  jndged  that  there  were  300  in 
the  fleet  which  was  at  that  place. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  to  be  the  whole  of  the  American  fleet  then  in 
the  bay  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  fleet  was  it  t — A.  It  wonld  not  be  one-half 
of  it.  There  wonld  be  a  lot  of  them  up  at  Frince  Edward  Island  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Was  this  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  f — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  wonld  be  a  fair  average  per  trip  for  their 
catch  t — A.  This  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  number 
of  the  men  on  board. 

Q.  Wonld  they  usually  take  full  fares,  or  was  this  unusual  f — A.  They 
usually  obtained  full  fares. 

Q.  Each  trip  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  have  yon  known  them  to  make  f — A. 
Four  is  the  greatest  number  I  have  known. 

Q.  Where  would  they  take  the  mackerel  which  they  caught  Y — A. 
They  generally  send  two  trips  home,  and  go  home  with  a  trip  themselves 
in  the  fall,  when  through  Ashing. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  take  home  when  they  made  four  trips  f — 
A.  I  think  that  one  vessel  which  made  four  trips  took  two  of  them 
home. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  t — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  her  ! — ^A.  I  know  of  her  through 
hearing  of  her  in  the  Strait  of  Oanso. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  vessel  yourself  t^A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  anything  about  herf — A.  I  did  so  from  men 
who  had  been  on  board  of  her. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  f — A.  I  think  that  it  was  in  1868,  or  along 
about  there. 

Q.  And  the  American  vessels  which  came  to  fish  in  our  waters  usually 
filled  up  every  trip  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  when  this  was  not  the  case  f — 
A.  Yes ;  in  those  years. 

Q.  How  many  trips  a  season  would  the  majority  of  the  American 
vessels  make  f — A.  About  three. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  carry  home  themselves  t — A.  I  think 
none  save  the  last  trip  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  as  many  American  fishing-vessels  on  the  coast  re- 
cently as  formerly  f — A.  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  as  used  to  be 
the  case  on  our  coast  this  year. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  case  previous  to  this  year  f — A.  'During  the 
last  two  years  there  were  not  so  many  as  there  are  this  year. 

Q.  Have  the  American  fishermen  told  you  that  their  own  fisheries 
were  not  good  this  year  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  business  before  you  went  to 
the  Strait  of  Ganso  f — A.  Yes ;  at  Whitehead. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  years  did  you  do  business  there  Y — ^A.  About 
five.    I  kept  men  fishing  besides. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  American  fishermen  at  that  time  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^ho  bought  bait  and  ice  from  you  t — A.  The  Americans. 

Q.  American  cod-fishers  Y— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  during  the  season  would  they  come  in  from  their  fish- 
ing grounds  for  bait  Y-*A.  On  their  way  down  from  Gloucester,  quite  a 
number  of  them  called  in  there ;  they  obtained  more  of  bait  than  of 
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ice ;  some  wonld  require  ice  when  cooiing  from  home,  and  others  would 
not;  bat  all  would  then  want  bait. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  the  fishing  grounds  before  they  came 
back  to  refit  f — A.  Some  ten  days. 

Q.  And  would  they  theu  return  to  the  grounds  t^-A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  t'ley  come  in  again  after  about  the  same  length  of  time  as 
you  have  mentioned  had  elapsed  f — A.  Yes;  they  did  so  until  they  had 
obtained  their  trip. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  with  their  fares  f — A.  These  they  took  home. 

Q.  Where  would  they  go  when  they  took  their  fares  home  ¥ — A.  To 
Gloucester,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Would  they  come  back  again  to  the  fishing  grounds! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  number  of  trips,  I  understood  that  yoa 
referred  to  mackerel-tishing  vessels  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  fishing  for  cod  they  would  return  to  the  grounds  f — A. 
Yes;  unless  cod-fishing  vessels  were  preserving  their  fish  fresh  in  ice, 
they  would  not  make  four  trips  during  the  summer  season.  These  ves- 
sels are  generally  large^  and  they  come  up  to  remain  a  couple  of  months 
or  so  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  they  make  for  cod  Y — ^A.  Usually  about 
three. 

Q.  And  how  often  each  trip  did  they  come  in  for  bait  t-^  A.  Some  ves- 
sels may  so  come  in  from  six  to  eight  times  during  a  trip. 

Q.  For  bait  and  ice  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  not  come  in  that  way  often  t — A.  No ;  some  wonld 
not  come  in  more  than  3  or  4  times. 

Q.  A  tripf — A.  Yes;  some  vessels  fish  between  Sable  Island  and 
Whitehead,  and  they  come  in  frequeutly  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  These  vessels  are  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  place  f — A.  Yes ; 
between  Sable  Island  and  Whitehead  lies  what  is  called  the  Middle 
Ground. 

Q.  About  how  many  cod  •Ashing  vessels  would  procure  bait  and  ice  at 
Whitehead  alone  f — A.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  from  the  time  wheu  they 
came  on  the  coast  in  the  spring,  until,  say,  the  20th  of  November,  or  the 
middle  of  November,  but  there  were  from  3  to  20  vessels  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  You  refer  to  cod-fishers  alone  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  also  the  case  at  the  place  where  you  are  now,  at  Maguire's 
wharf t  Do  cod-fishers  resort  there! — A.  Yes,  but  not  for  bait.  This 
is  a  place  where  bait  is  not  taken. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come  there  ! — A.  For  other  supplies. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  place  where  they  obtain  bait! — 
A.  Yes ;  they  get  it  at  Ganso,  Little  Ganso,  and  St.  Peter's. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  so  come  in  there  in  as  large  numbers  as  at 
Whitehead! — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  success- 
ful fishing  voyages,  to  come  inshore  for  mackerel ! — A.  Yes.  I  know 
that  the  captains  who  got  bait  at  Whitehead  were  very  uneasy  while 
their  vessels  were  laying  there,  for  fear  that  the  cutters  wonld  fall  in 
with  them. 

Q.  During  the  period  you  so  supplied  them,  the  captains  were  very 
uneasy  ! — ^aI  Yes ;  I  am  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Why  was  this  the  case  ! — A.  They  feared  lest  the  cutters  would 
come  in  and  seize  their  vessels. 

Q*  And  still  they  ran  the  risk  !— A.  Some  did  so,  and  some  laid  to  off 
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the  coast,  sending  dories  in  among  the  fishing  boats,  and  buying  bait 
from  the  fishermen. 

Q.  Was  it  their  practice  to  pnrchase  or  catch  bait  at  that  place  ? — A. 
Some  of  them  set  nets  and  caught  bait ;  bat  as  a  general  thing  they  did 
not  do  so. 

Q.  Of  what  period  are  yon  now  speaking  t — ^A.  I  am  referring  to  the 
last  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Of  what  vessels  were  the  Americans  afraid  when  they  were  obtain- 
ing bait ! — A.  They  were  chiefly  afraid  of  Captain  Tory. 

Q.  What  revenue  cutter  did  he  commands — A.  I  think  he  was  on  a 
vessel  named  the  Ida  E. 

Q.  Did  he  capture  any  American  vessels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  Y — A.  He  did  not  do  so  at  our  place,  though  he  came  very 
near  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  of  this  fact  or  not. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  conversation  with  Americans  when  they  saw 
the  risk  to  which  you  have  alluded  or  sent  in  dories  for  bait ! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Would  they  admit  to  y6a  that  they  were  then  committing  illegal 
acts  ? — A.  Yes ;  some  of  them  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  these  circumstances  to  Captain  Tory  t — ^A. 
No ;  I  did  not.    I  never  but  once  saw  Captain  Tory  when  in  the  service. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  them  to  any  one  Y — A.  No ;  the  inhabitants  and 
fishermen  generally  were  acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  these  people  would  keep  dark  about  it  f 
Were  they  friendly  to  the  Americans  Y — A.  The  most  of  them  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  mention  those  facts  to  Captain  Tory  or 
others  Y — A.  I  dare  say  that  there  might  be  some  among  them  who 
would  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  Americans  were  afraid  of  Captain 
Tory  or  of  any  one  else  Y — A.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  this  was  the 
case. 

No.  55. 

Thursday,  September  6, 1877. 
The  Conference  met. 

Marshall  Paquet,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Souris,  P.  E.  I.,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Are  you  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island  Y — Answer.  I 
was  born  there. 
'  Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fishing  business  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  itY — A.  From  1860  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  fishing  business  Y — A.  In  1860. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  that  year  Y — A.  Yes  ; 
I  was  on  the  Morning  Star. 

Q.  Where  did  she  hail  fromY — A.  Castine,  or  North  Haven,  Maine. 
The  vessel  sailed  from  Castine,  but  was  owned,  I  believe,  in  North 
Haven. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  captain's  name  Y — A.  It  was  Frank  Thomas. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  in  1860 Y— A.  In  the  bay,  and  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  season  Y — A.  We  caught  about  450  barrels 
of  mackerel. 
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Q.  How  many  trips  did  yoa  make! — ^A.  Two.  I  shipped  from  Soaris, 
P.  E.  I. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  bow  many  sail  of  American  vessels  were  then 
in  the  bi^y  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  were  aboat  500. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  fishing  next  year  f — A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  the 
next  year. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  fishing  in  1862  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel f — A.  The  Maria  W.  Dodger,  of  Gloncester. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  f — A.  Joshna  W.  Dodger. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make! — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  mackerel  did  yoa  catch! — A.  Aboat  475^  I 
think. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year! — A. 
Yes }  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  Aboat  500. 

Q.  Was  yoar  catch  that  year  above  or  ander  or  aboat  the  average  f — 
A.  It  was  a  little  above  the  average. 

Q.  Do  yoa  consider  that  450  barrels  would  be  the  average  that 
year  Y — A.  I  think  that  400  barrels  woold  be  over  the  average. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  catch  for  the  season  f — A.  The  average  would  be 
over  300.    I  coald  not  give  it  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  really  was  f  Did  yoa  take  steps  to  inquire 
particularly  with  reference  to  it  Y — A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  1863  Y — A.  No,  not  in  a  vessel.  I  was  boat-fishing 
that  season. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  1864  Y — A.  I  then  shipped  from  Gloucester  in 
the  schooner  S.  A.  Parkhurst,  Captain  George  Smith. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  that  year? — A.  950  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Q.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  Y — A.  Three. 

Q.  Then  you  mast  have  transshipped  Y — A.  We  landed  two  trips  in 
the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  shipped  them. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  Y — A.  Yes, 
a  great  number. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  Y — A.  Over  600, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  of  950  barrels  that  year  about,  or  over,  or  under 
the  average  Y — A.  I  think  that  it  was  a  little  over  the  average. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1865  Y — A.  I  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  schooner  Jane,  of  Sonris,  P.  E.  I. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  that  year  Y — A.  I  was  boat-fishing. 

Q.  But  you  went  for  a  little  while  in  the  schooner  Jane  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  in  any  vessel  in  1866  Y — A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the 
schooner  Lettie,  of  Gharlottetown,  P.  Er  I. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  in  her  Y — A.  550  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  1866  Y— A.  Yes,  a 
great  many. 

Q.  At  what  number  would  you  put  them  Y — A.  I  could  not  give  any 
different  number  for  this  year  than  for  previous  years. 

Q.  There  were  then  about  600  Y — A.  There  were  500  or  600  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  you  go  fishing  on  a  vessel  in  1867  Y — ^A.  No  ]  1  then,  and  after- 
wards, fished  in  boats. 

Q.  I  understand  that  during  1860, 1862, 1864,  1865,  and  1866  you 
fished  in  vessels  in  the  bay  Y— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  three  of  these  vessels  were  American  bottoms  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  now  want  you  to  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  caught  in  these  vessels  daring  the  years  yoa  were  fishing  in 
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the  Galf  of  Saint  Lawrence  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  I  would  say  that  fully  three-quarters  of  our  mackerel  were 
80  taken. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  be  at  all  mistaken  about  this  Y— A. 
Taking  every  year  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  possi- 
ble. In  1864, 1  think  I  may  say  that  seven-eighths  of  our  950  barrels  of 
fish  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore }  yes,  and  perhaps  within 
two  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  taking  the  whole  of  your  fishing  experience  into  considera- 
tion, you  would  say  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  ftsh  were  caught 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes  ^  that  at  least 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  in  what  portions  of  the  bay  you  fished  f  Did 
you  fish  much  about  Cape  Breton  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts! — A.  Near  Margaree,  Oheticamp,  Broad  Gove,  and 
Limbo  Gove. 

Q.  As  to  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  all  the 
fish  are  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  f — A.  All  I  ever  saw  taken 
there  were  so  caught. 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  there  is  taken  within 
one  mile  of  the  shore.  Is  that  a  fact  f — A.  Yes;  we  got  one  trip,  in  tbe 
S.  A.  Parkhurst,  perhaps  within  half  a  mile  of  that  shore. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  Gape  Breton  shore  would  yon  state  in 
evidence  that  the  fish  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  f — A.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
caught  within  1^  miles  or  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  About  what  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  you  fished  f — A.  I 
have  fished  all  around  it,  on  the  northern  and  southern  parts. 

Q.  You  have  chiefly  fished,  I  believe,  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  isl- 
and!— ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  are  the  fish  taken  off  Prince 
Edward  Island  ! — A.  WelU  between  1^  and  2^  miles  of  if. 

Q.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  prosecutioQ 
of  the  fishery  along  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — ^A.  Yes;  a 
great  many, 

Q.  Do  they  all  take  their  fish  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore,  or  do 
they  go  out  beyond  this  distance  to  fish  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
boats  Ash  for  mackerel  outside  of  two  miles  from  the  coast. 

Q.  And  from  year  to  year  while  boat  fishing,  have  you  seen  vessels 
fishing  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  American  vessels  come  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  island  to  catch  fish  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  come  among  the  boats. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  among  the  boats  a  benefit  or  an  injury  ! — A.  It 
is  decidedly  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  along  the  west  coast  of  New  Brunswick ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  fish  caught  within  about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore 
there  as  is  the  case  off  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — A.  They  are  there 
taken  about  2^  or  3  miles  from  \he  shore,  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Gha- 
leurs! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  for  more  than  one  season  ! — A.  I  fished  there  one 
season  in  particular. 

Q.  Were  you  there  afterwards! — ^A.  I  was  there  during  three  years. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Gommission  where  the  fish  are  taken  after 
you  get  into  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs.! — A.  They  are  canght  off  Shippegan, 
Garaqnette,  and  the  coves  along  the  coast. 

Q.  I  speak  especially  with  reference  to  distance  from  the  shore!— A« 
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They  are  taken  within  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  sometimes  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Q.  And  not  in  the  center  of  the  bay  f — !N'ot  as  a  general  rule,  though 
a  few  may  be  caught  there.    Usually  they  are  taken  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  above  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Perhaps  within 
150  yards  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  obtained  within  one  mile  or  two  miles,  at 
the  outside,  from  the  shore;  is  that  the  case  ♦ — A.  Yes  5  it  is  the  fact, 

Q.  Have  you  fished  near  Seven  Islands  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  at  all,  or  tried  to  fish,  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
pban? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  result. — A. 
I  was  there  in  the  schooner  Morning  Star,  and  we  remained  on  Banks 
Bradley  and  Orphan  for  five  or  six  weeks — this  was  in  1360 — but  we 
got  no  mackerel  worth  mentioning.  We  did  not  catch  two  barrels  during 
the  whole  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  f — A.  Weranover  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
close  to  North  Cape,  and  fished.  We  got  450  barrels  of  mackerel  that 
season  between  the  West  Shore  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  American  captains  with  re- 
spect to  these  fisheries  and  where  they  catch  the  fish  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
them  talking.  There  is  the  year  1866.  I  knew  different  captains  from 
Gloucester,  and  would  meet  them  and  ask  them  how  they  got  along  and 
how  many  mackerel  they  caught,  and  they  wou'd  say  they  did  very  well 
every  chance  they  got  to  go  inshore,  but  it  was  no  use  outside,  they 
could  not  get  any  mackerel.    I  believe  that  was  in  1866. 

Q.  Was  it  1866,  1867,  or  1868!— A.  1866,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  treaty  expired  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cutters  being  present  for  the  protection  of 
the  fivsberies  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  efifect  their  presence  had 
on  the  American  feet  catching  mackerel  f — A.  Wherever  the  cutters 
would  be  the  fishermen  would  not  fish  inside  the  three  miles  at  all. 

Q.  Would  they  evade  the  cutters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  t — A.  They  would  run  away. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  the  cutters  did  not  result  in  keeping  them 
clear  altogether  f — A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  You  can't  be  sure  about  the  year  this  took  place,  but  you  say  it 
was  after  the  treaty  expired  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  American  captains  with 
respect  to  these  cutters  Y — A.  I  had.  They  said  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing while  they  were  round.  It  was  no  use.  There  was  no  fish  except 
around  the  shore,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  a  chance  to  fish  when 
they  were  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Suppose  you  heard  an  American  captain  say  he  caught  seven- 
eighths  outside  and  that  the  inside  fishing  was  no  good. — A.  I  would 
not  believe  him. 

Q.  Could  any  American  vessel  catch  a  fare  of  mackerel  if  she  was  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  coming  within  three  miles? — A.  Not  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  f — A.  They  could  not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  f — A.  They  might  get  a  few,  but  not 
a  trip. 

Q.  1  believe  some  catches  have  been  made  on  Banks  Bradley,  and  Or^ 
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phan  t — A.  Tbey  have  in  1858  and  1859.  I  had  a  brother  iu  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  the  same  vessel  I  was  in  in  1860.  He  got  two  trips  there  that 
year  on  Bradley ;  that  was  in  1858  or  1859. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rare  thing  I — A.  It  is  very  rare. 

Q.  And  practically,  according  to  yoar  opinion,  all  the  fish  are  taken 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  fished  in  American  waters! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  oar  vessels  going  there  t — A.  I  have  of  one. 
Her  name  was  the  Lettie. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  mackerel  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
shore! — A.  I  can  scare t^ly  tell  you.  I  have  taken  them  on  Oie^a  Bank 
and  ofi'  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  More  than  three  miles  from  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  place ! — A.  Off  Perce.  There  is  a  bank  there  aboat 
nine  miles  off.    We  get  some  fish  there  sometimes. 

Q.  What  other  places  ! — A.  We  get  a  few  between  the  Magdal^^n  Isl- 
ands and  Prince  Edward  Island ;  not  a  great  many,  but  we  might  get 
a  few  as  we  go  across. 

Q.  What  other  places! — A.  We  have  caught  them  between  Cape 
George  and  Souris.  We  have  caught  a  few  there  on  what  we  call  Fish- 
erman's Bank. 

Q.  How  far  out! — A.  About  ten  miles.  (Witness  points  to  the  place 
on  the  map.) 

Q.  Now  are  there  any  other  places!— A.  On  Bradley  Bank;  I  have 
caught  two  barrels  of  mackerel  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  I860!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  year  before,  or  two  years  before,  that  your  brother  waa 
in  the  same  schooner  which  made  two  fares! — A.  Yes,  chiefly  oft  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  captain  hung  so  long  on  that  Bank  !— 
A.  He  was  not  master  of  the  vessel  before  then,  but  he  was  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Q.  He  went  back  to  the  same  vessel  in  which  he  had  been  saccessfiil 
the  year  before  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  ! — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island  I  dare  say 
we  get  a  few  on  the  north  shore. 

Q.  Kow,  what  is  the  farthest  out  from  the  shore  that  you  have  caught 
them  at  the  bend! — A.  About  five  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  that  you  remember  ! — A.  Not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  did  you  ever  take  any  in  the  body  of  the 
bay  ! — A.  I  did,  but  not  outside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  me  all  the  places  that  you  remember  where  yoa 
have  ever  taken  them  outside! — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fished  with  the  seine — with  the  purse-seine — for 
mackerel !— A.  I  have  helped  to  heave  the  seine  to  catch  some  mackerel 

Q.  In  which  vessel ! — A.  It  was  a  seine  belonging  to  the  shore. 

Q.  That  WHS  not  a  purseseiue,  was  it ! — A.  They  made  a  purae-seiue 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  with  that! — Right  in  the  cove  I  belong  to. 

Q.  How  large  a  seine  was  that !— A.  I  guess  about  one  hundml  fatii* 
oms  long  and  eleven  fathoms  deep. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  have  how  deep  water  to  use  it ! — A.  J  guess  we 
caught  22  barrels  iu  about  four  aud  a  half  fathoms.  We  hove  it  twice. 
We  got  none  the  first  heave. 
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Q.  Did  any  American  vessel  in  which  you  fished  have  any  of  these 
seines!— A.  No. 

Q.  The  year  sixty-six  was  the  last  year  yon  fished  in  an  American  ves- 
sel Y — A.  Sixty-four  was  the  last  year. 

Q.  That  year  you  took  950  barrels,  which  was  quite  extraordinary. 
Now,  how  long  were  you  doing  thatf  When  did  you  begin  and  when 
did  you  end  f — A.  I  left  Gloucester  the  day  after  the  4th  of  July — no^ 
the  10th  of  July,  and  I  left  her  on  the  13th  of  October. 

Q.  Those  were  caught,  then,  in  3  months  t — A.  Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  f-^-A.  No ;  I  left  the  vessel  in  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  where  you  were  during  the  three 
trips  of  that  season  T — A.  Chiefly  t 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  give  us  the  course  of 
vessel  you  tookY — A.  We  fished  around  the  island  when  we  first 
struck  in. 

Q.  Through  Ganso  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  fish  about  Gape  Breton t— A.  No;  I  don't  think  we 
hove  to  there  at  all. 

Q.  Why  was  that,  do  you  know  ? — A.  It  was  early  in  the  season,  and 
we  did  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  mackerel  there  just  then.  We 
went  up  to  the  bend  of  the  island  and  fished  there  about  a  week,  and 
got  about  150  barrels  that  week,  right  along  from  East  Point  until  we 
got  up  about  Malpeque. 

Q.  After  that  week  where  did  you  go  !— A.  We  went  up  to  the  west 
shore. 

Q.  That  is  the  west  shore  of  New  Brunswick  f — A.  It  is  the  east  shore 
of  New  Brunswick.     We  fished  off  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  At  a  place  called  Pigeon  Hill.  We  didu!t  go 
up  as  far  as  Miramichi. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  f — A.  About  100  barrels,  I  guess. 
We  then  went  down  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  got  the  balance  ot  the 
trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  balance  f — A.  Fifty  barrels,  about.  Three  hundred 
and  ten,  I  think,  was  our  whole  fare. 

Q.  Well,  how  far  off  shore  did  you  get  them  at  Magdalen  Islands  f — 
A.  Glose  by  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  far  off*  shore  on  the  west  shore  (that  is  the  east  shore)  of  New 
Brunswick  f — A.  I  won't  say.  The  wind  blew  from  the  westward,  and 
we  hove  to  as  close  as  we  could  go,  and  drifted  off  to  four  or  five  miles. 
When  we  would  get  clear  of  the  mackerel  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  How  near? — A.  A  mile  and  a  half.  I  don't  suppose  we  would  go 
nearer;  it  was  shoal. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  draw  ? — A.  She  drew  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  of  water. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that?— A.  The  S.  E.  Parker,  Captain  Smith. 
She  drew  ten  or  eleven,  perhaps  twelve  feet. 

Q.  Then  she  could  not  go  nearer,  you  say,  than  a  mile  and  a  half? — 
A.  She  could,  but  we  would  not  go  too  close. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  trip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  to  transship  ?— A.  Port  Mulgrave.  We 
landed  there. 

Q.  Then  from  Port  Mulgrave  where  did  you  start  for  your  second 
trip  ? — A.  We  caught  some  down  off  Cape  Breton.  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly how  many.  We  were  going  down  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
would  heave  to  now  and  again.  I  guess  we  got  75  barrels  before  we 
went  down. 
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Q.  How  near  sbore  did  you  get  tbem  about  Gape  Breton  f — A.  Part 
of  it  was — about  25  barrels,  tbe  first  day  we  hove  to,  about  three  miles 
off— -four  miles,  I  dare  say.  Then  we  went  inshore,  in  between  Marga- 
ree  Island  and  the  main,  and  got  about  25  barrels  more  there.  Then 
we  hove  to  farther  along,  I  could  not  say,  about  three  miles  off,  perhaps 
less,  perhaps  a  little  more.  We  got  75  barrels.  Then  we  went  down  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  finished  the  trip,  all  but  25  barrels.  We  got 
those  close  in  to  Cape  Breton,  coming  back. 

Q.  How  many  would  it  be  that  you  caught  at  Magdalen  Islands!— 
A.  !Near  200  barrels  there. 

Q.  Of  your  second  trip  you  got  nearly  200  barrels  at  the  Magdalei 
Islands,  and  of  the  remaining  100  there  were  two  lots  of  25  barrels  that 
you  are  sure  were  caught  inshore? — A.  Yes;  there  was  one  catch  I 
would  not  be  certain  about,  but  three  catches  were  got  inside. 

Q.  Of  those  300  barrels,  you  got  200  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
25  of  the  other  100  three  miles,  more  or  leas,  off  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  fish ! — A.  We  landed  at  the  same 
place  and  fitted  again. 

Q.  Then  about  what  time  of  the  year  had  it  got  to  be  when  yoa  began 
the  third  trip  ! — A.  It  would  be  September. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ! — A.  The  first  mackerel  we  caagbt  then 
was  off  Cape  George,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  right  close  there,  in 
Antigoiiish  Bay  and  along  Cape  George. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there! — A.  50  barrels  the  first  day.  Then 
we  went  to  Magdalen  Islands  for  a  fortnight,  and  caught  no  mackerel  of 
any  account.  Then  we  returned  to  Cape  Breton  and  finished  our  thp 
there,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Now,  go  back  to  1862.  You  made  two  trips  in  1862,  and  you  got 
475  barrels,  which  you  think  was  above  the  average  catch  for  thai 
year! — A.  Yes;  above  the  average. 

Q.  Now  describe  those  two  voyages.  Where  did  you  begin,  and  at 
what  season  did  you  begin  the  first  trip! — A.  We  came  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  into  the  bay.  I  shipped  at  Gloucester,  I  forget  exactly  what 
date.  It  would  be  the  middle  of  July  when  we  first  hove  to  for  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  fish  ! — A.  In  the  bend  of  the  island.  We 
commenced  at  East  Point. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  catch  there ! — A.  Well,  we  only  got  small 
catches  right  along,  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  inshore  always! — A.  Yes;  down  to  Malpeqne. 
We  had  70  barrels  when  we  got  down  to  Malpeque  in  a  week,  perhaps 
ten  days.  We  went  into  Malpeque  and  started  afterward  for  North 
Cape.  We  fished  around  North  Cape  two  or  three  days,  and  canght  a 
few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  All  the  while  you  were  close  inshore! — A.  No;  sometimes  we 
would  go  otf  outside,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  were  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  that  time!— A.  We  got  225  or  230 
barrels. 

Q.  Of  that  225  barrels,  what  proportion  was  caught  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  shore! — A.  Two-thirds  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  probably  misunderstood  my  question.  What  propw- 
tion  was  caught  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  ! — A.  About  one- 
third  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  that  trip  you  caught  one-third  outside  and  two-thirds  in- 
side!— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  first  trip  !— A.  225  barrels ; 
about  that,  I  think. 

Q.  That  leaves  250  barrels  for  the  next  trip  that  year.  Tell  me  where 
yoa  caufcht  those! — A.  I  caught  a  few  dowu  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  17  barrels. 

Q.  Where  else ! — A.  From  off  East  Point,  close  inshore  there,  we  got 
60  wash-barrels,  which  would  make  40  barrels. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  close  inshore!— A.  Yes.  The  balance  we  got 
near  Port  Hood,  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  balance,  how  much  was  taken  within  three  miles,  and  how 
much  outside! — A.  Well,  the  principal  part  of  the  balance  was  taken 
within  three  miles. 

Q.  Could  you  make  that  more  definite!— A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  for 
certain  what  amount  was  taken  inside. 

Q.  Tell  me  as  well  as  you  can  ! — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
We  were  fishing  with  the  wind  off  the  land,  and  we  would  catch  a  part, 
a  few,  outside  and  part  inside.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  determine  the 
proportions. 

Q.  Ton  would  not  hazard  an  estimate  !— A.  I  should  think  that  that 
trip  we  got  at  least  two-thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  whole  trip  !— A.  Yes,  right  there. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  your  general  judgment,  as  to  the  fishing  on  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  fishing  vessels,  that  on  an  average  you 
cacch  two-thirds  inside  and  one-third  outside!— A.  I  think  two-thirds 
of  the  mackerel  around  Prince  Edward  Island  is  caught  within  two 
miles — perhaps  three-fourths. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  ! — A.  And  the  south  also. 

Q.  Go  back  now  to  the  year  1860;  tell  me  where  your  fishing-trip 
was  that  year! — ^A.  The  first  thing  we  did  that  year  was  to  go  to  Brad- 
ley.   We  were  five  or  six  weeks  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  had  such  bad  luck  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  on  Bradley! — A.  A  few.  None  of 
them  hung  there  so  long  as  we  did. 

Q.  There  was  bad  fishing  there  that  year! — A.  There  was  nothing 
doing.  We  ran  into  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  mackerel  we 
caught  was  near  North  Cape.  We  followed  them  up  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island  and  got  to  West  Point,  close  inshore.  Then  we  went 
across  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore  there,  between  Point  Miscon  and 
Miramichi. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  fare  in  1860  !— A.  About  220  barrels. 

Q.  And  except  a  few  at  Bradley,  you  say  they  were  all  caught  off 
Prince  Edward  Island! — A.  There  was  a  few  caught  at  Green  Bank, 
off  Perce. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  were  caught  there  ! — A.  Not  many ;  perhaps  30 
barrels. 

Q.  The  30  barrels  there,  and  17  at  Bradley,  is  47  ! — A.  Seventeen  at 
Bradley!    No,  we  only  got  two  barrels  at  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  it  at  Magdalen  Islands  that  you  got  17  barrels  ! — A.  No ;  that 
was  in  1862. 

Q.  Well,  of  that  first  trip  in  1860,  of  your  200  odd  barrels,  what  pro- 
portion  in  your  judgment  was  taken  inshore!— A.  I  think  two  thirds 
were  inshore.    Perhaps  more.    Perhaps  three-fourths. 

Q.  Does  that  include  what  you  took  at  the  Bank ! — A.  It  takes  the 
whole  of  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Now  take  the  second  trip  that  year  ! — A.  The  second  trip  we  fished 
in  the  bend  of  the  island. 
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Q.  Altogether  t— A.  Ohiefly.  The  first  three  or  four  weeks  we  were 
in  the  bend. 

Q.  Where  afterwards  ! — A.  At  Oape  Breton. 

Q.  Take  yoar  second  trip.  What  portion  was  canght  within  three 
miles  ? — A.  Nearly  three-foarths,  I  will  say.  Between  two-thirds  and 
three-fonrths  were  taken  within  three  miles.  Perhaps  more.  Perhaps 
seven-eighths. 

Q.  How  much  water  did  that  schooner  draw,  the  Morning  Star  f— A 
About  ten  feet. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  I  have  jost  one  qaestion  to  ask  yon.  When  yoo  speak  of  a  certain 
portion  of  your  fish  being  canght  outside  you  have  described  .vour  mode 
of  fishing  to  be  that  you  commenced  fishing  inside  and  then  drifted  oat, 
and  as  you  drifted  out  you  say  a  portion  was  caught  out  beyond  three 
miles  of  the  land.  But  suppose  you  had  been  prohibited  fix>oi  going  in 
at  all,  could  you  have  got  those  outside  t — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don^ 
think  it. 

No.  56. 

Barnaby  McIsaag,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic  Majesty^  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  At  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  !— A.  Forty-seven,  about. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  fisheries  a  good  deal  ¥ — A 
Yes. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  connected  !  Have  you  been  fishing  in  boats  and 
vessels  t — A.  In  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  many  American  vessels  t — A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  commence  fishing  in  them  T — A.  1851.  I  was 
then  in  the  Bloomfield,  from  Boston. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  catch  fish  t — A.  I  went  in  her  on  the  island. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  gulf  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  gale;  were  you  caught  in  it ! — A 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  wrecked  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  wrecked  t — A.  At  Tignish. 

Q.  Had  you  caught  any  fish  before  being  wrecked  ! — A.  She  wae  full 
the  day  she  went  ashore. 

Q.  That  finished  the  season  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish ! — A.  Most  of  them  along  the  island, 
from  St.  Peteifs  to  East  Point 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  fishing  there  then  f — A.  A 
good  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  mean  t— A.  I  suppose  there  was  four  or  five 
hundred  sail. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taking  fish,  the  same  as  you ;  that  is,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  fishing  again  ! — A.  In  1857. 

Q.  The  gale  frightened  you  for  the  next  five  years  ! — A.  Well,  I  dont 
know.  I  went  then  in  the  G.  C.  Davies,  from  Oloucester,  Captain  Sin- 
clair. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  to  oatch  fish  in  hert-a-A.  We  fished  mostly  at 
the  islands,  Prince  Edwiuxl  and  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yoa  catch  t— A.  300 ;  about  that. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  t — A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  ^Mnshore"! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  two  miles. 

Q.  In  1858,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  t— A.  The  Ellie  Osborn. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make,  and  what  catch  t — A.  We  made 
one  trip  and  got  250  barrels. 

Q.  In  1859,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in ;  the  C.  C.  Davies  ! — A.  Yes  j 
we  made  two  trips  that  year  and  got  060  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  t — A.  The  first  trip  we  caught  them 
to  the  northward  on  the  Canada  shore,  from  Gape  Rosiere  to  See.  Anne^ 
the  south  shore  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  them  t — A  I  suppose  not 
more  than  half  a  mile. 

Q.  I  believe  they  are  all  taken  there  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  trip  t — A.  We  caught  them  mostly  along  Margaree 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  far  off  t — A.  About  a  tnile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Those  two  trips  were  all  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1860,  what  vessel  were  you  in  f — A.  L.  F.  Bartlett,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get ! — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore! — A.  We  got  100  barrels  to  the  northward, 
where  we  got  the  others,  by  Cape  Rosiere. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore! — A.  About  a  mile; 

Q.  You  made  two  trips.  Where  did  you  take  the  second  trip  ! — ^A. 
Off  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  first  trip  you  took  at  the  Magdalens  !— A.  Yes;  and 
the  second  trip  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree. 

Q.  I  have  one  general  question  to  ask  you :  How  far  off  do  you  catch 
all  your  fish  between  Port  Hood  and  Margaree  ! — A.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  fishing  between  those  places,  you  mean, 
alwayn  between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1861,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ! — A.  The  same  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ! — ^A.  We  made  one  trip  and  got 
300  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — A.  Off  about  the  island,  and  some 
at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  how 
many  !— A.  I  suppose  we  got  perhaps  100  barrels  or  so.  * 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  caught  at  the  island !— A.  Yes ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward. 

Q.  In  1862,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ! — A.  The  John  Soames. 

Q.  How  many  consecutive  years  did  you  go  in  her ! — A.  Six  sum- 
mers. 

Q.  That  would  be  1862,  1863,  1864, 1865,  1867,  and  1869.  You  did 
not  go  in  1866  !— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name  ! — A.  Hardy.  She  was  from  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  In  1862,  how  many  barrels  did  you  take  ! — A.  I  made  two  trips 
and  got  something  over  600  or  640  barrels. 
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Q.  In  1863,  how  maDy  ! — A.  The  average  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  In  1864,  that  was  tlie  big  catch  f — A.  Yes ;  we  made  three  trips 
and  got  975  barrels,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  yon. 

Q.  In  1865,  how  many  barrels  f— A.  I  made  two  trips  every  year  ex- 
cept 1864,  and  then  I  made  three. 

Q.  Then  yon  took  the  same  number  of  barrels  every  yean  except  the 
big  fare  in  1864  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  large  fares,  much  larger  than  yoars, 
were  taken  that  year  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  were  large  vessels  with  large 
crews,  that  took  a  good  deal  more.    Some  went  as  high  aslySOO  or  1,400. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  six  years  you  were  in  that  vessel  where  did  you 
fish  f  The  captain  would  have  some  favorite  haunt,  would  he  ? — A.  We 
fished  mostly  all  over  the  bay — at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Port  Hood, 
and  the  island. 

Q.  When  you  say  **  the  island,"  yon  mean  Prince  Edward  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Bay  Chaleurs  ? — A.  No,  never  except  one  year. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  catch  within  ! — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  to  fish  in  the  usual  way  coming  inshore  and 
then  drifting  offshore,  and  carrying  the  fish  with  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  would  drift  ofi',  and  you  would  go  sometimes  beyond  the 
three  miles  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  price  for  your  fish  during  that  time  ? — A.  Some 
years  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  on  board  one  of  those  vessels  in  a  year  T— 
A.  $200  or  $300.    Some  years  more.    $510  was  the  most. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  for  the  mackerel ;  do  you  remember  t — A. 
I  could  not  say.    Some  years  as  high  as  $18,  $15,  or  $14. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  years  you  were  in  this  one  vessel.  Yoa 
say  you  got  two-thirds  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  large  numbers  of  the  American  fleet  there  then,  daring 
those  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  put  them  at  f — A.  Some  years  I  suppose  there 
were  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  a  fair  average  experience  of  the  vessels  Y 
Was  the  catch  of  the  vessels  you  were  in  a  fair  average  for  the  rest  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  their  fish,  as  far  as  you  could  see  Y  The  vessels 
within  your  sight,  were  they  fishing  in  the  same  waters  with  yoa  T — ^A. 
They  were. 

Q.  You  say  about  two-thirds  were  taken  inshore  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  this  long  spell  that  you  remained  in  the  John  Soames, 
you  come  down,  I  think,  to  1870 ;  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  then  t — A 
The  George  P.  Rice,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get! — A.  250. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  the  whole  season  in  her  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  I — A.  I  went  in  the  Restless. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  f — A.  About  250. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  500  for  the  season  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken,  take  the  Restless  first  ? — A.  We  caaght, 
our  last  trip,  about  North  Cape  and  Malpeque,  in  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Q.  And  the  first  trip  t — A.  We  got  about  half  at  Magdalens,  and  the 
other  half  off  the  island. 

Q.  Of  those  caught  off  the  island,  what  proportion  were  taken  in- 
shore?— A.  Most  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  About  the  same  as  before  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Tou  mean  to  say  that  threefoarths  of  them  werecaaght  inshore  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  ? — A.  Yes^  I  am. 

Q.  Take  1871 ;  what  vessel  did  you  go  la  f — A.  The  Thomas  Fitch, 
from  New  Loudon,  Conn. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  ? — A.  One  trip. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ! — A.  About  300. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  f — A.  Most  of  them  off  Malpeque,  and 
between  North  Cape  and  West  Cape. 

Q.  How  far  offshore  ? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  or  three  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  fishing  in  1872 !  If  you  cannot  recollect,  can  you  recol- 
lect 1873  ! — A.  I  was  in  the  Eunice  P.  Rich,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her ! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  I — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  Where!— A.  Along  the  island,  Prince  Edward,  and  along  the 
west  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  shore!— A.  About  a  mile  aud  a  half  from  the 
shore. 

Q.  In  1874,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ! — A.  The  Freedom,  from  Glou- 
cester, Captain  Hiltz. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  ! — A.  She  was  47  tons. 

Q.  She  was  very  small,  then  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  she  carry  ! — A.  She  would  not  carry  much  over 
200  barrels. 

Q.  What  fares  did  you  catch!— A.  We  got  300  barrels  in  the  two 
trips. 

Q.  You  caught  very  nearly  your  fare,  then  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  for  those  three  huudred  barrels  ! — A.  Most  of 
them  around  Malpeque  and  Cascumpec,  close  in. 

Q.  How  far  do  jou  mean  by  that ! — A.  About  half  a  mile.  We  could 
not  get  close  enough  to  catch  them  in  the  eel-grass. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  been  closer  ! — A.  Yes- 

Q.  Then  to  sum  up,  from  1851  to  1874,  except  one  or  two  years,  yoa 
have  been  fishing  every  year  in  American  vessels  in  the  Bay  St.  Law- 
rence ;  can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  the  average  number  of  the  fleet 
was  during  those  years,  somewhere  about  it! — A.  There  was  a  large 
fleet  in  there  at  times.  I  suppose  it  would  average  from  five  to  six  han- 
dled. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  just  running  over  the  whole  number  of  years 
you  have  been  fishing  there— I  don't  speak  of  any  one  special  trip  or 
year,  but  as  to  the  whole  number — what  proportion  did  you  catch  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  I  think  I  am  safe  enough  in  saying  that 
we  got  two-thirds  of  them  inshore. 

Q.  Would  not  yoa  be  safe  in  saying  more  than  that ! — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  will  say  that. 

Q.  You  will  swear  to  that  many  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  other  vessels  fishing  the  same  way  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  captain  were  to  say  that  the  inshore  fisheries 
-were  no  good,  and  that  all  the  fish  were  caught  outside,  what  would  you 
Bay  ! — A.  I  would  say  it  was  false. 

Q.  Now  as  to  boat-fishing.  You  have  been  fishing  in  boats  since 
then,  have  you  ! — A.  I  have  this  summer,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  is  the  fishing  this  summer!  Are  there  many  mackerel 
there  ! — A.  There  are  a  good  many  mackerel  there. 
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Q.  Have  the  AmericaQS  oome  down  to  our  coast  mach  ? — A.  Yes;  a 
good  many  seiners. 

Q.  Have  they  iDjared  the  boats  a  good  deal? — A.  The  mackerel  come 
close  in,  and  they  come  in  and  leebow  the  boats. 

Q.  They  are  close  in  this  year t— A.  Yes;  aboata  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

Q«  And  they  come  in  and  injare  yoat — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  got  any  catches  f — A.  Some  of  them  that  came  iu  first 
have.    Some  took  180  barrels  a  day  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fish  ootside  for  them  to  catch,  in  deep  water  f  -*A. 
No ;  they  can't  get  any  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Yon  transshipped  some  of  yoar  fish,  I  believe  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  have  made  those  three  trips  you  spoke  of  without  trans- 
shipping?— A.  Ko. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  not  material. 

Q.  The  boats  are  making  pretty  good  catches  t— A.  Yes ;  very  good. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  anything  about  cod-fishing  or 
not  t — A.  No,  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  When  a  vessel  goes  near  the  shore  and  throws  over  bait  and 
drifts  off  with  the  wind  into  deep  water,  beyond  three  miles  of  land, 
you  consider  all  the  fish  she  catches  after  she  has  got  outside  is  caught 
inside,  don't  you,  because  they  have  toled  them  off  f — A.  Yes;  they  take 
them  off*,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  are  yon  always  certain  that  the  fish  they  catch  outside  are 
toled  off  by  them  from  inside  f — A.  I  could  not  be  positive.  Of  course 
there  are  mackerel  in  deep  water,  but  very  often  they  do  carry  them  off 
in  that  way. 

Q.  At  all  events,  if  they  come  in  and  throw  overboard  their  bait  and 
drift  outside,  whatever  is  caught  outside  you  call  an  inside  catch,  be- 
cause they  toled  them  off  t-^A.  Yes,  they  do. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  made  up  your  account  t  (No  answer 
heard.) 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  a  long  experience  as  a  seaman ;  is  it  difficult 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  certain  kinds  of  coast,  to 
determine  the  distance  at  sea  exactly  t — A.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Question  repeated. — A.  Of  course  there  are  places  where  the  land  is 
high,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  but  where  the  land  is  low  a  person  can 
easily  tell  the  distance  he  is  off. 

Q.  Does  it  not  depend  also  upon  the  weather,  and  if  there  are  any 
objects  like  trees  or  houses  on  the  land  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  does 
it  not  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  on  land,  and  still  more  on  water,  there  are 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  when  a  mountain  or  a  hill  will  seem  very 
remote,  and  that  at  other  times  it  will  seem  as  it  yon  could  almost  touch 
it    You  have  experienced  that  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  there  has  been  a  bad  catch  this  year,  don't  you  t — A. 
O,  there  are  some  pretty  good  catches  too.  Some  of  the  seiners  have 
done  pretty  well  this  summer. 

Q.  But  taking  the  catch  through,  you  know  it  is  a  bad  one  this  year  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  Americans  go  home  with  a  full  freight  t — A. 
I  heard  of  some  going  home;  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  a  full  freight 
or  not. 
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Q.  Tou  don't  know  whether  they  went  home  dissatisfied  or  not !— A, 
I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  This  year,  then,  the  catch  yon  say  has  not  been  good?— A.  Some 
have  done  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  boat  catch  has  been  bad!— A.  O,  the 
boats  have  done  well. 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  for  the  season  good  or  bad  f — A.  Good. 

Q.  For  boats  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mackerel  season  yet  lies  before  yon  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  difdculty  of  telling  the  distance,  have  yon  any  snch 
difficulty  oft'  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t— A.  Tliere  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Q.  You  always  can  tell,  as  an  experienced  man,  how  far  off  you  are  t 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  fishing,  yon  have  explained  that 
you  come  in  to  the  shore  and  drift  outt^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  catch  all  your  fish  in  that  way  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  two-thirds  of  your  fish  being  caught  inside  and 
one-third  outside.  Were  all  your  fish  caught  by  coming  inshore  and 
drifting:  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  catc  i  any  in  the  gulf  without  coming  in  first! — A.  Per- 
haps at  odd  times  we  would  gee  a  spurt. 

Q.  But  do  they  amount  to  anything!^ A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  all  your  fish  are  caught  by  coming  in  and  drifting  out  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  D<ina  asked  you  a  question,  supposing  you  came  in  and 
drifted  out  and  k  )pt  the  fish  following  you,  did  you  call- 
Mr.  Dana.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  was  the  question  substantially.  I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion now  to  you :  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  two-thirds  were  taken 
inshore  to  include  the  fish  you  caught  four  or  five  miles  from  land  f — A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  Wby!  Do  you  understand  my  question!  When  you  said  two- 
thirds  were  taken  within  three  miles  did  you  intend  in  that  to  include 
those  you  got  four  or  five  miles  out  or  not  f 

Mr.  Dana.  I  think  this  is  arguing  and  threatening  both. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  not.    I  think  yon  misled  him. 

Mr.  Dana.  I  put  clean  questions  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Commission  what  yon  meant  when  you  said  you 
believed  that  two-thirds  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  land  f — 
A.  Yes,  they  were  taken  two-thirds  inside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  actually  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  land  T — A. 
Inside,  of  course.    Inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  third  taken  t — A.  They  may  have  been 
taken  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  two-thirds  the  fish  that  you  caught 
beyond  three  miles  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  Mr.  Dana  to  understand,  and  I  so  understood  your 
answer  to  him,  that  if  you  came  into  the  shore  and  drifted  out  yon 
would  call  them  inshore  fish  if  you  caught  them,  say,  four  miles  outt — 
A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Dana  : 

Q.  You  are  now  indoctrinated  sufficiently.  You  have  answered  cer- 
tain questions  I  put  you,  and  I  believe  you  understood  my  questions^— 
A.  ^o,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  or  did  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  answered  then  without  understanding? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  ap- 
pears I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  so  as  to  all  the  questions  I  put  to  you  ?  Did  yoa  under- 
stand any  of  them  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  understand  Mr.  Davies'  questions  I — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  certainly  understood  him  the  last  time  he  put  them,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  understood  exactly  what  he  ineant! — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  you  my  question  again.  You  say  a  vessel  comes 
inside  and  drifts  out  and  toles  off  the  fish  ;  then  that  if  she  tolas  them 
off  beyond  three  miles  and  catches  them  there  you  consider  them  as 
caught  inside  the  line  because  they  were  inside  the  line  and  were  toled 
outside  when  they  were  caught.  Do  you  understand  me  now  I — A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  you  counted  those  as  inside  because  they  were 
drawn  outside  by  the  vessel.  Do  you  say  that  now,  sir  ! — A.  Of  conr.-e. 
Those  that  are  caught  outside  are  caught  outside,  but  those  that  are 
caught  before  they  went  out 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  those  that  are  drawn  outside  in  that  way; 
do  you  count  them  among  those  caught  outside  or  inside  ? — A.  I  oooofi 
them  among  those  caught  outside. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  being  taken  outside  and  two-thirds 
inside,  which  you  said  was  a  sort  of  average,  did  you  mean  to  inclade 
among  those  caught  inside  those  toled  out  in  that  way  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  seeing,  you  told  me  there  was  great  difficulty  in  oertaiQ 
states  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  certain  kinds  of  land  in  determining 
the  exact  distances.  Now,  Mr.  Davies  asked  you  whether  there  was 
any  such  difficulty  during  the  mackerel  season ;  you  said  no. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  said  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Dana.  Now,  does  the  mackerel  season  make  any  difference  in 
your  ability  to  tell  where  you  are?  Can  you  not  tell  just  as  well  when 
it  is  not  the  mackerel  season  as  when  it  is  ?  How  is  that ! — A.  I  dont 
understand  you  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  try  you  again.  In  the  matter  of  being  able  to  tell 
how  far  off  land  you  are  off'  Prince  Edward  Island,  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  the  mackerel  season  or  not  f — A.  No ;  it  does  not 
make  any,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  Prince  Edward  Island  is  one  as  to  whick 
you  can  easily  tell  the  distance  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  laud  is  low,  aud  a  person 
can  tell. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  reason.  You  say  the  land  is  low.  Is 
that  so  all  along  the  island  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  may  be  some  places  a  little 
higher  than  others. 

Q.  How  is  it  off  Gape  Breton  ! — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  there  where  the 
land  is  high  ;  it  is  very  hard. 

Q.  And  off  the  west  coast,  I  think  you  call  it! — A.  The  land  is  high 
to  the  west. 

Q.  But  in  Prince  Edward  Island  you  think  the  land  is  low  and  yoa 
are  able  to  tell  better  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  so  everywhere — wherever  the  land  is  low  you  can  tell  bel- 
ter T — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  view  held  by  all  seamen  ? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  even  with  low  land  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  you 
would  not  like  to  make  oath  to  the  exact  quarter  or  eighth  of  a  mile  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  exactly  then  f  You  know  the  difference  between 
one  mile  and  three  miles  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  take  some  little  experience  to  judge  of  distances  at 
sea  t — A.  I  suppose  it  does,  of  course. 

Q.  Exi)erience  in  observing,  and  that  sort  of  thing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  off  Prince  Edward  Island  yon  can't  always  tell  to  half  a  mile  f 
You  could  not  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  tell  whether  it  was 
two  and  three-quarters  or  three  and  a  quarter  miles  f  You  could  tell 
two  miles  from  three  miles,  or  you  could  tell  half  a  mile  from  a  mile,  but 
when  you  take  a  difference  of  half  a  mile  off  three  miles  from  land,  of 
course  the  farther  you  go  off  the  less  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  as  to  half 
a  mile — for  instance,  between  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  miles.  How  is  it 
as  to  three  miles,  even  with  a  flat  shore  like  that,  in  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  oath  as  to  whether  it 
was  Just  three  miles  or  a  little  more  or  less  ? — A.  A  person  could  go 
pretty  near  it.  Even  if  he  could  not  tell  he  could  go  pretty  near  by 
soundings. 

Q.  If  he  had  the  soundings  he  must  have  a  chart?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  could  take  soundings  if  he  was  stationary,  but  he  has  to  heave 
to  and  come  to  anchor,  and  then  compare  his  soundings  with  his  chart. 
If  be  did  not  go  through  all  that,  but  trusted  to  his  eye,  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  determining  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  ? — A. 
Yes. 

No.  57. 

Joseph  Tibrnet,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  are  master  of  a  vessel  ? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fishing-business  t — A. 
Since  1862. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  long! — A.  This  year^ 
fishing. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  a  fishing- vessel  f — A.  For  the 
last  16  years. 

Q.  Fishing  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  t — A.  I 
was  12  years  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  island  vessels  or  American  vessels  ! — A.  All  island  vessels  ex- 
cept one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  American  vessel  you  were  fishing  int — 
A.  The  Ellen  Francis,  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  In  1872. 

Q.  Bow  many  barrels  did  you  get! — A.  390  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  themf — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island 
chiefly. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  shore  f — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  mile. 

Q.  During  the  years  yon  were  in  island  vessels,  can  you  give  us  the 
catches  you  made? — A.  About  400  barrels  a  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  fish! — A.  Around  Prince  Edward 
Island,  chiefly.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Q.  All  within  the  same  distance t — A.  Yes;  all. 

Q.  Have  you  caaght  any  fish  in  the  gulf  t — A.  I  have,  some. 

Q.  Where! — A.  Off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  and  between  Magdalen 
Islands  and  Cape  North. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  fi^h  are  taken  out  in  deep  sea,  and  what  pro- 
portion inshore  f — A.  In  my  experience  in  the  bay,  we  never  got  101^ 
barrels  off  shore,  although  I  have  seen  vessels  that  have. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  taken  within  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  speaking  generally  of  the  vessels  with  which  you  have 
been  brought  into  contact,  or  of  which  you  have  ccarate  information! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  as  to  them  ? — 1.  All  that  I  have  seen 
caaght  their  fish  inshore.  I  have  heard  of  some  that  got  good  catches 
off  Bradley  Bank  and  Orphan. 

Q.  You  have  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  sea.  How  many  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  been  frequenting  the  bay  during  the  years  yon  were 
there! — A.  Between  400  and  500  sail.  That  is  what  I  heard,  although 
I  never  saw  them  all,  of  course.  They  were  never  always  in  one  place. 
The  most  I  have  seen  at  one  time  is  250.  We  used  to  hear  them  give 
a  rough  estimate  of  four  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  catches! — A.  I  should  say  that  an  aver- 
age of  500  barrels ;  that  is,  up  to  1872.  Since  that  I  have  not  been  in 
the  bay.    I  understand  it  has  fallen  off. 

Q.  You  can  only  give  information  as  to  when  you  were  there  your- 
self. You  were  in  and  out,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Cai>e  Breton,  the 
West  Shore,  and  Bay  Chaleurs,  all  the  time;  now  tell  the  Commissioa 
where  did  you  see  these  Americans  catching  fish,  close  in  or  not! — A. 
Undoubtedly,  all  in. 

Q.  They  tell  me  you  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  where  yon  were. — 
A.  Well,  they  didn't  seem  to  find  much  difficulty  when  the  cutters  were 
around.    They  ascertained  within  a  mile  or  so  then. 

Q.  Used  they  to  fish  inshore  notwithstanding  the  cutters  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tbey  would  run  the  risk  ! — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  at  one  time  ! — A.  Yes.  When  they  saw  a 
suspicious-looking  sail  tbey  would  run  out,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  the  way  they  would  run  in  again. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty,  then,  in  judging  the  distance  from  the 
shore  !—  A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Taking  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  is  not 
much  fog  there,  is  there  much  difficulty  !— A.  No.  Any  man  who  has 
been  at  sea  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  can  tell  within  a  short  distance. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  fish  you  took  were 
caught  within  the  limits  ! — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  three-fourths  anyhow. 

Q.  From  the  infor  nation  you  have  gathered  from  American  captains, 
and  from  what  you  have  seen  of  their  fishing,  what  proportion  of  their 
fish  would  you  say  ! — A.  Five  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  But  what  proportion  of  those,  in  your  opinion,  are  taken  within 
three  miles! — A.  Well,  during  the  time  I  have  taken  I  never  saw  more 
than  10  or  15  sail  in  the  fleet  off'  shore.  Whatever  was  taken  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  where  we  got  them  ourselves. 

Q.  I  believe  that  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  distance ! — A.  It  is  no  use  going  outside  of  two  miles  there. 

Q.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  nearly  the  same!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  Bay  Chaleurs  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  fish  in  the  body  of  the  bay  ! — A.  No;  at  the  sides. 
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Q.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  have  been  np  as  far  as  Seven  Islands  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  caught  much  there? — A.  No;  I  have  taken  a  good 
many  on  the  Shippegan  side  of  Bay  Ghalenrs. 

Q.  Have  yon  fished  at  Magdalen  Islands  t— A.  I  have  been  over  there 
looking  for  fish.  I  can't  say  I  fished  much.  I  could  not  get  them.  We 
never  found  good  fishing  there.  I  have  heard  them  talking  of  good 
spurts  there.    I  never  could  find  them. 

Q.  No  fisherman  could  pretend  that  there  is  the  same  continuous 
fishing  there  that  there  is  around  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  So. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  confined  to  Magdalen  Islands  and  those  parts 
of  the  gulf  that  were  outside  of  three  miles! — A.  There  never  would  be 
twenty-five  sail  go  for  mackerel.    They  would  give  it  up. 

Q.  Is  this  open  to  question  f  Gould  that  be  disputed  by  reasonable 
men  t  Would  yon  believe  any  man  who  swore  that  the  fish  were  caught 
outside — if  he  told  you  he  caught  all  his  fish  outside  and  very  few  with- 
in t — A.  I  would  not  dispute  it  I  have  known  some  few  men  that  did 
get  some  outside.  They  told  me  so  themselves ;  but  if  confined  to  those 
certain  places  I  don't  believe  they  would  go. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  Amer- 
ican waters  ? — A.  None  but  one.    That  was  the  Lettie,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  I  notice  that  your  average  catch  was  400  barrels  a  year  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  put  the  average  American  catch  at  500  barrels  in  1872.  Was 
the  class  of  vessels  yon  were  in  smaller  than  the  Americans  f — A.  They 
were  not  so  competent  to  prosecute  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  Tou  have  not  been  fishing  in  vessels  since  1872  ! — A.  I  have  been 
trawling  on  the  Banks  for  cod,  and  partly  seining  for  mackerel  on  the 
American  shores. 

Q.  How  many  trips  for  mackerel  have  you  made  on  the  American 
shores  f — A.  Three  trips.    They  were  small  trips,  averaging  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those  ! — A.  Off  Block  Island. 

Q.  In  what  year,  1873 1— A,  1874. 

Q.  I  thought  you  left  the  gulf  in  1872  ? — A.  Tes,  but  I  was  trawling 
next  year. 

Q.  Block  Inland  is  pretty  near  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fishing  did  you  do ! — A.  Trawling. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  t— A.  Charles  Muir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  with. him  before! — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  were  you  with  seining  in  18731 — A.  Saul  Jacobs,  in  the  S.  R. 
Lane. 

Q.  Where  did  you  seine  in  1874  ? — A.  Down  east.  It  was  late  in  the 
fall  when  I  came  home  from  the  Banks.    We  went  olT  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  What  luck  had  youf — A.  About  275  barrels.  She  had  been  out 
all  the  year,  but  I  was  not  in  her. 

Q.  Take  1875  ?— A.  I  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  in  1875  or  1876. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  you  have  to  go  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — 
A.  I  would  probably  go  four  or  five  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  with  an  American  captain  t — A.  Once. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ! — A.  Chivarie. 

Q.  What  year  I— A.  1872. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  luck  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  went  to  the  Magdalen  Islands!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  also  have  poor  luck  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks  ! — A 
I  never  caught  any  mackerel.    I  simply  tried  there.    It  lies  in  our  way 
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Q.  Is  it  within  yonr  general  knowledge  that  a  good  many  good  fares 
have  been  taken  at  Bradley  and  Orphan  ! — A.  No ;  they  woald  be  poor 
fares.    I  never  heard  tell  of  a  fare  taken  there  entirely. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  of  a  good  many  barrels  being  taken  there  at  a 
time  ! — A.  Some  few  vessels.    I  didn't  see  many  vessels  there. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  say  there  were  in  the  gulf  in 
1872  f — A.  I  should  say,  by  what  I  have  heard,  500  sail. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1872,  the  last  year  you  were  there  ! — A.  Not  so 
many — I  don't  believe  there  were  over  300  in  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  vessels  in  1872  averaged  five  hundred  barrels 
for  the  season  I — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  averaged  in  1872? — A.  We  got  about 
400.    I  should  say  400  was  the  average.    We  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  had  no  personal  knowledge  until  the  present 
year.  How  many  American  mackerel  vessels  have  you  seen  this  year? 
Tell  the  number  and  the  names  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  could  not  do  it 
I  heard  them  talk.  By  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  have  not  seen  over 
50  sail  in  one  fleet  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  spoke 
some  of  them ;  they  were  going  up  to  Bay  Chaleurs  and  around  the 
island. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  have  you  seen  aboat  Prince  Bdward 
Island  this  year? — A.  Taking  one  time  and  another — they  were  acat- 
tered  round  considerable,  say  20  or  30  at  Georgetown,  15  or  20  at 
Souris — I  should  say  there  were  75  when  I  left  home. 

Q.  There  is  a  liability  to  count  twice,  is  there  not?  Do  you  think 
there  were  that  many  ? — A.  Yes ;  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Are  they  seining  chiefly? — ^A.  No,  hooking. 

Q.  Where  are  they  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  us  the  names  of  the  75,  of  course.  Can  yon 
give  us  any  considerable  number? — A.  No ;  I  could  not  give  names. 

Q.  It  is  within  your  general  knowledge  that  up  to  this  time  tbej  have 
had  no  luck?~A.  I  know  that  because  I  have  been  there,  except  some 
vessels.  Between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  10th  there  were  some  good 
hauls  with  seines  between  East  Point  and  ten  miles  down  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  close  in  ? — A.  Some  would  not  throw  their  seines,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  they  would  lose  them  on  the  rocky  bottom.  They 
can  take  mackerel  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  you  have  to  go  off  the  north  side  of  the 
island  before  it  is  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  ? — A.  In  some  places  yon  will 
get  ten  fathoms  within  300  yards.  Other  places  you  will  have  to  go  a 
mile  and  a  half 

Q.  There  is  no  average  about  it? — A.  No,  it  is  irregular. 

Q.  But  you  think  you  can  estimate,  in  almost  any  state  of  the  weather, 
so  as  to  tell  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  what  the  distance  is  ? — A.  I 
can  always  tell  it  within  three  miles.  I  have  been  often  outside  of  three 
miles. 

Q.  You  kept  in  generally  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  three  miles  from  three  and  a  quarter? — 
A.  I  can  tell  it  by  observation  if  I  see  the  planets,  or  we  can  tell  it  by 
the  depth  of  the  water  by  referring  to  a  chart. 

Q.  You  can  ascertain  in  that  way.  But  when  you  are  simply  looking 
at  another  vessel  do  you  think  you  can  judge  within  half  a  mile  accu- 
rately ? — ^A.  I  can  when  three  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Then  you  would  know  whether  a  vessel  was  two  and  a  half  miles 
or  three  miles  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Coald  yoQ  tell  whether  she  was  two  and  three-qaarters  or  three  t — 
A.  I  woald  uot  like  to  say  within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Within  three  miles,  or  thereaboats,  of  the  shore,  you  think  yon 
can  tell  within  half  a  mile  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  yon  saw  250  sail  at  once— by  the  way,  when  and  where 
was  that  f  Was  it  in  the  bay  t — A.  Those  were  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor. 

Q.  There  were  not  that  many  fishing.  How  many  were  there  fish  ing  t — 
A.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Gould  you  judge  with  accuracy  within  half  a  mile  where  all  those 
150  lay  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  say  your  vessel  belonged  ! — A.  To  Souris,  Prince 
Bdward  Island. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  was  the  other  place  at  which  you  seined  mack- 
erel on  the  American  coast ;  you  have  given  us  Block  Island ! — A. 
George's  Banks. 

Q.  Any  other  places?— A.  South  Channel,  between  George's  Bank 
and  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  was  that  T — A.  About  five  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out  is  Block  Island  t — A.  Only  three  miles,  the  nearest 
part. 

Q.  But  part  was  more  than  three  miles  off  the  American  shore  t — A. 
Yes ;  most  of  the  fish  is  taken  oucside  of^ three  miles,  on  the  American 
coast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  fish  on  the 
American  coast  and  the  Canadian  coast,  as  to  where  they  come  in  and 
how  far  they  stay  out  T — A.  I  do  think  so ;  in  the  bay  they  go  right  up 
to  their  spawning  waters,  right  up  to  shallow  water,  and  coming  down 
they  follow  the  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  spawning  grounds  t — A.  The  shoal  waters  of 
the  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  You  think  the  mackerel  resort  to  spawning  grounds  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  confident  about  that  f — A.  That  is  our  general  be- 
lief as  fishermen. 

Q.  You  know  cod  do  not ;  they  spawn  wherever  they  feel  like  it. — A. 
I  don't  know ;  they  frequent  the  same  place  every  year. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  the  cod  have  spawning  grounds  inshore  t — A.  I 
think  they  have ;  at  least,  the  people  in  J^ewfouudland  have  been  tell- 
ing me  so. 

Q.  It  is  to  spawn,  and  not  for  food,  that  mackerel  go  inshore  t — A. 
Tes ;  because  there  is  better  food  outside  for  mackerel,  a  green  stuff 
that  grows  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  t — A.  I  don't  know  any  particular  name ;  it 
is  a  weed  that  grows  on  the  rocks ;  but  inshore  close,  there  is  no  food 
for  mackerel,  not  right  alonsr  the  rocks. 

Q.  They  go  in  to  spawn  and  go  out  afterwards  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  t — A.  Some  five  or  six  weeks.  They 
keep  moving  out,  going  in  and  moving  out. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  how  far  out  do  they 
move  t — A.  Well,  once  they  start  to  go  down,  some  go  across  to  Korth 
Gape  and  along  the  western  shore.    They  follow  the  island  down. 

Q*  They  come  into  the  shore  and  go  out  for  a  distance,  a  number  of 
miles  ? — A.  Yes ;  for  the  last  four  weeks  they  run  right  along  the  shore. 

Q.  But  their  usual  way  is  to  play  about,  moving  in  and  out  7 — A. 
Yes ;  they  come  in  to  four  or  five  fathoms  and  move  out  to  eight  or  ten 
fathoms.  j 
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Q.  They  are  not  sach  devoted  subjects  as  to  keep  within  three 
miles? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  food  outside  f— A.  I  don't  say  outside  of  four  or  five  miles , 
along  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  yon.  Ton  think  it  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  that  they  get  their  food  T  Do  yon  know  what  they  call 
brit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that !— A.  Bight  in  close. 

Q.  Do  they  find  it  away  out  at  sea  t — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  seen  spawn  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  it  come  up  on  your  lines  f — A.  No ;  I  have  seen  it 
lying  on  the  bottom  where  a  vessel  would  not  float. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
habits  of  mackerel  up  here  in  these  waters  and  down  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  distance  they  keep  from  the  shore! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  they  keep  far- 
ther off? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  And  how  in  the  latter  part  f — A.  They  move  in.  From  Gloucester 
and  the  State  of  Maine  you  go  pretty  close  in,  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel  in  there t — A.  Yes;  the  best  fishing  is 
there,  from  this  out. 

Q.  From  Gloucester  north  to  Maine  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  all  exhausted  f — A.  Well,  they  seem  to  think  so 
this  year.    They  don't  do  much. 

Q.  Nor  here  either  ! — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  is  all  in  the  future.    It  is  what  you  call  prospective  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  American  captains  how 
many  vessels  there  were  down  the  bayt — A.  There  are  200  vessels  in 
the  bay  now.  I  have  seen  a  man  last  Friday  from  Gloucester,  his  name 
was  Davies ;  25  sail  left  with  him. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  he  in  f — A.  The  Joseph  O.  And  as  many  as  a 
dozen  captains  have  told  me  that  there  were  200  vessels. 

Q.  And  they  are  coming  still? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  expect  to  have  a  large  fleet  down  this  year  ! — A.  There 
was  a  vessel  went  home  and  reported  poor  doings. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  the  fishing  poor  f — A.  We  have  never  done  so  well  as 
now. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  plenty  t — A.  Yes ;  very  plenty. 

Q.  As  an  experienced  fisherman,  do  the  indications  point  to  a  good 
season  or  not  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  How  soon  are  you  going  to  find  it? — A.  I  hope  they  have  by  this 
time. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  say  you  fished  in  an  American  vessel  off  Block  Island  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  shore  ? — A.  All  the  way  from  three  to  ten  miles. 

Q.  Beyond  ten  ?— -A.  Yes ;  twenty-five  miles  out.  That  was  the  cap 
tain's  estimation.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  how  far  he  was  or 
not. 

Q.  You  were  out  of  sight  of  land  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  understood  what  you  stated  about  the  food  of  mackerel  as  Mr. 
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Foster  did.  Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  food  is  a  stuff  that  grows 
oatside  of  three  miles  ? — A.  I  never  foand  any  oatside  of  three  miles. 
That  is  the  stuff  we  find  in  them  when  we  clean  them. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  seen  food  in  the  deep  sea  at  all  f  What  is 
brit  t — A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  mackerel  where  I  have  been  fishing.  I 
have  not  seen  the  green  stuff  where  I  have  been  fishing.  It  is  as  close 
in  as  a  boat  can  come.    I  have  never  seen  any  outside. 

Q.  How  many  times  on  an  average  has  a  trawler  to  come  in  for  fresh 
bait  during  the  season  t — A.  It  depends  on  how  long  she  is  out  for.  If 
it  is  five  months,  and  she  has  to  come  in  only  four  times,  she  does  very 
well. 

Q.  Can't  she  run  home  for  baitt — A.  I  think  she  could  not  do  it.    I 
think  it  would  spoil  if  she  did. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  start  from  Gloucester  with  one  lot  of  bait  T — A.  Sometimes 
we  never  take  any. 

Q.  Yon  usnally  start  with  bait,  don't  you  ! — A.  Not  usually.  We  get 
bait  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  What  bait  do  you  use  f — A.  Herring  and  squid. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  squid  fresh  or  salt? — A.  Fresh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  salt  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Provincetown  and  Beverley  use  it  salt  altogether! — A.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Those  vessels  that  fitsh  with  hook  and  line  from  the  State  of  Maine 
use  salt  bait  altogether  f  Tbey  don't  resort  anywhere  for  bait  t — ^A. 
They  do,  yes.    I  have  seen  lots  of  vessels  the  last  time  I  was  down. 

Q.  Provincetown  vessels  f    I  thought  Provincetown  vessels  used  salt 
bait!— A.  They  did,  but  they  found  it  didn't  pay.    They  had  to  follow 
the  Gape  Ann  vessels. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  What  harbors  did  you  buy  in  in  Newfoundland  ! — A.  Gape  Broylei 
Fortune  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Bulls. 

Q.  Yon  said  you  would  make  four  or  six  trips  to  take  bait  either  on 
the  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland  coast ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  bait? — A.  Buy  it  from  persons  that  go  and 
catch  it  and  sell  it  for  so  much  a  barrel.  The  American  fishermen  are 
not  allowed  to  catch  their  own  bait  at  all.  Of  course  they  may  jig  their 
own  squid  around  the  vessel. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  bait! — A.  The  natives 
will  not  allow  them. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  would  they  do  if  you  tried  to  catch  bait! — ^A.  They  were 
pretty  rough  customers.    I  don't  know  wh^t  they  would  do. 
By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  employ  them  and  they  go  and  catch  so  much  bait  for  you! — 
A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  custom.    That  is,  out  of  Gloucester. 

No.  58. 

Jambs  MgPhbe,  of  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Thirty-five.  ^  ^ 
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Q.  You  have  been  about  twelve  years  eu^ged  in  the  fisheries  ! — A. 
I  have  been  foarteen  years,  twelve  years  in  American  fishing-vessels. 
Then  I  have  been  boat- fishing  besides. 

Q.  Fishing^in  the  Bay  St  Lawrence t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  you  went ! — A.  1862. 

Q.  What  vessel ! — A.  The  Fannie  B.,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  she  make  t — ^A.  One  trip. 

Q.  What  catch  f— A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  a  large  vessel  T — ^A.  Ninety  tous.  It  was  only 
one  trip  I  was  in  her,  but  she  made  two  trips.  I  left  her  down  in  the 
bay  and  joined  another. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  catch  them  t — A.  We  caught  most  of  them 
on  the  east  shore,  from  Norih  Gape  down  to  West  Gape,  and  between 
that  and  Escnminac. 

Q.  How  far  off  from  the  shore! — A.  Along  the  shore,  I  would  say  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  did  yon  take  within  three 
miles  T— A.  I  should  think  of  the  180  barrels  we  took  130.  We  got  40 
barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  taken  t — A.  On  the  east  shore  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  between  that  and  Escnminac. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  t — A.  In  shoal  water. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  t — A.  Yes ;  within  two  and  a  half  to  one  and 
a  half. 

Q.  The  next  year,  1863,  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  The  Edward 
A.  D.  Hart,  Gloucester,  Captain  McMillan. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  t — A.  700  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  trips ! — A.  We  made  only  one  trip,  but  we  landed 
250  or  300  barrels,  and  took  all  home  in  the  fall. 

Q,  Now,  where  did  you  catch  those  7 — A.  All  around  Gape  Breton 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  of  these  at  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  700  did  you  catch  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore  t  What  proportion  of  the  700  barrels  t — A.  Well,  the  last 
trip  we  caught  all  inshore.  We  caught  them  at  Margaree  and  off  the 
north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  trip  we  caught  200  at 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  we  caught  some  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  the  proportion  400  to  300! — A.  Yes;  two  hundred  were 
taken  at  Magdalen  Islands  and  one  hundred  off  Bradley. 

Q.  Those  400  were  taken  close  int — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  there  in  the  bay  that  year! — A.  Four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  ? — A.  Ours  was  above  the  average. 

Q.  In  1864  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  !— A.  In  the  Julia  Parsons, 

oucester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  t — A.  1,000.    She  was  a  large  vessel  and  made 
ps. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  them  !— A.  Some  at  Bay  Ghalenrs.  A  good 
deal  the  first  trip.  About  300  barrels  at  Bay  Ghalenrs  and  200  at  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Q.  Where  then  did  you  catch  fish  !— A.  At  Shippegan  and  Garaquet, 
right  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  any  at  Bay  Ghalenrs  in  the  center  of  the  bay  ! — A. 
Seldom.  There  might  be  a  spurt,  but  no  continuous  fishing.  It  is  either 
one  si<1e  or  the  other. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  other  500  barrels  t — A.  On  the  Gape  Bre- 
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ton  shore,  between  Margaree  and  Gheticamp.    We  got  a  few  by  Sydney, 
down  by  St.  Anns. 

Q.  How  far  offshore  were  those  taken  t — A.  Along  shore.  The  asnal 
places  where  they  fish. 

Q.  How  far  off  are  they  t — A.  Abont  two  and  ahalf  miles.  Wecanght 
them  right  in  at  Margaree  Island.  We  got  100  barrels  right  in  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  island. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  There  was  a  big  fleet; 
€00  sail. 

Q.  Was  yonrs  an  average  catch  that  year  f — A.  We  were  above  the 
average. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  price  that  yeart^A.  We  got  $20  for  I's  and 
$13, 1  think,  for  2's.  Bat  the  last  trip  was  $15  and  $12.  There  was  a 
good  many  mackerel  landed  and  they  kept  them  till  the  fall,  and  the 
price  fell. 

Q.  In  1865  what  vessel  did  yon  go  in  t — A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  in  the  Jalia  Parsons  more  than  one  year  f — A.  Only 
one  year. 

Q.  What  did  yon  catch  in  the  Edward  A.  D.  Hart  t — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  t— A.  The  Edward  A.  D.  Hart. 

Q.  What  catch  f— A.  450  barrels. 

Q.  Whereabonts  f — A.  On  the  same  grounds. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay! — A.  About  400 
sail. 

Q.  In  1867  what  vessel  t— A.  The  Oolonel  Ellsworth,  Gloucester,  Bob- 
son,  master.  We  made  one  trip  and  got  450  barrels.  That  was  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  In  1868  what  vessel !— A.  The  A.  M.  Wanson,  Gloucester,  Captain 
Webber. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.  We  made  two  trips  and  got  400  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  f — A.  The  first  trip  on  the  Oanada  shore — 
that  is,  off'  Bonaventure. 

Q.  You  were  up  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  t — A.  Yes,  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  off  Perce  and  along  that  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  many  offshore  f — A.  I  think  we  got  100  bar- 
rels offshore. 

Q.  The  mackerel  were  how  close  in  to  Perce  t— A.  How  do  you  meant 
Two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles. 

Q.  Were  there  many  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  Consider- 
able many  vessels  in  1868.    Four  hundred  sail. 

Q.  Then  you  caught  off  Bonaventure  aB  inshore  ! — A.  No,  offshore. 
We  caught  100  barrels  about  the  first  trip  in  June  or  July. 

Q.  Was  yours  an  average  catch  f— A.  I  think  it  was  rather  above  the 
average. 

Q.  The  next  year  was  '60.  What  vessel  did  you  go  in  f — A.  I  was  in 
the  schooner  Eliza  B.  Bradley,  Bichards,  Gloucester ;  made  two  trips 
and  got  170, 1  think,  the  first  trip,  and  80  barrels,  something  about  that, 
the  last  trip. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  deal  below  the  other  years  t— A.  It  was  a  poor 
year. 

Q.  Were  the  cutters  in  the  bay  that  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  your  small  catch  t — A.  I  think  they 
bothered  us  considerable. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  bothered  you. — A.  Well,  in  our  inshore-fishery 
they  bothered  us  this  much,  that  if  we  would  go  inshore  and  raise  a 
school  of  fish,  if  we  saw  a  suspicious  vessel  coming  along  ^^^.TP^l^ 
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have  to  ran  away  until  the  cutter  got  by  and  then  go  in  again.  It  was 
a  dread  all  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  dare  to  go  in  t — A.  We  had  to  keep  a  safe  distance. 

Q.  The  resnlt  was  you  got  a  small  fare  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  same  effect  on  the  other  vessels  t — A.  With  the 
fleet  I  was  with  it  used  to  work  in  that  way.  When  the  cutters  were 
away  we  would  try  to  steal  in. 

Q.  In  1870  f — A.  We  didn't  do  much ;  about  the  same,  I  think ;  not 
so  much.    We  made  one  trip,  and  got,  I  think,  160  or  180  barrels. 

Q.  The  cutters  were  in  the  bay  then  too,  I  think  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1871,  what  vessel! — A.  I  was  in  an  Island  vessel. 

Q.  What  was  her  namef — A.  I  was  in  the  Octave,  and  got  600 
barrels. 

Q.  In  1872 1— A.  I  did  no  fishing  at  all. 

Q.  In  1873 1 — ^A.  I  was  in  the  Charles  Shears,  Oaptain  Kenny. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  f — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  many  in  the  bay  in  1873 1^ A.  There  were  considerable ; 
I  should  think  300  sail,  anyway. 

Q.  In  1874  what  vessel  were  you  int — A.  The  Victor,  Gloucester, 
Oaptain  Daniels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  f — A.  600  barrels — two  trips.  We  took  the  first 
trip  of  the  year  on  the  west  shore  between  Escuminac  and  along  Prince 
Edward  Island,  close  in.  The  last  trip  we  got  around  East  Point  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  two  trips,  what  portion  was  caught  in- 
shore t — A.  Of  the  600  barrels,  I  should  think  500  were  caught  inshore. 
We  never  caught  any  mackerel  in  deep  water  at  all ;  we  might  raise 
them,  but  not  catch  them  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Were  the  American  fleet  fishing  with  yon  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  them  in  the  same  places! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  all  these  do  you  think  were  taken  within  three 
miles  f — A.  I  would  consider  three-fourths,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
catching,  have  been  taken  within  three  miles. 

Q.  That  extends  from  1862  to  1874 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  least  three-fourths  during  that  period  t — ^A.  Of  all  I  have  been 
connected  with  in  any  way. 

Q.  Or  what  you  saw  f — A.  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  American  captains  talking  over  this  question  at 
all!— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  their  opinion  t — A.  They  would  say  they  could  not  do 
without  the  inshore  fishery.  They  would  say  they  wished  it  could  be 
settled  so  that  they  would  have  the  liberty  of  fishing. 

Q.  They  have  agreed  with  you  t — ^A.  Yes.  There  have  been  some 
years  that  certain  vessels  would  fish  off  Bradley  and  Orphan,  but  if  I 
were  fishing  I  would  not  go  unless  I  could  have  liberty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  prudent  man  would  fit  out  unless  he  had  lib- 
erty f — A.  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  t — A.  I  think  he  would  fail  altogether.  He 
would  not  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  You  have  l>een  fishing  in  boats  since  then  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats.fish  around  Prince  Edward  Island  t— A.  Within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  shore. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  better  year  for  boats  f  Is  it  not  counted 
one  of  the  best  years  f — A.  It  is  a  good  one.  I  have  a  brother  fishing. 
I  have  seen  him  go  ten  days  ago.    He  is  in  the  Jamestown,  from  Olou- 
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cester — an  American  vessel.    He  says  he  thinks  there  are  180  American 
vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  Haven't  any  of  them  made  catches! — A.  They  had  100  barrels  in 
fonr  weeks  in  the  bay. 

Q.  That  is  not  so  very  bad  f — A.  That  is  very  good. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say,  as  an  old  fisherman,  is  the  outlook  for  this  year  f 
—A.  Very  good.    I  think  they  are  going  to  do  well. 

Q.  Where  do  the  mackerel  feed  T — A.  Along  the  shore  there.  There 
is  a  certain  brit,  or  little  kind  of  staff,  they  feed  on. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  see  that  in  the  open  waters  f — A.  No. 

Q.  When  yon  catch  mackerel  can  yon  see  it  when  yoa  open  them  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  it  with  yonr  own  eyes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  itt— A.  Ko. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  fishing  of  the  American  vessels  upon  the 
boats  when  they  come  in  f — A.  The  Americans  take  all  the  fish  away. 
They  drag  it  right  off.  Of  coarse  they  throw  more  bait  than  the  boats 
do. 

No.  59. 

John  McDonald,  of  £ast  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  a  good  many  years  f — 
Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Fishing  in  boats  and  vessels  I  suppose  f— A.  I  was  in  vessels  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  summers. 

Q.  In  American  vessels  f — A.  I  was  about  fifteen  years  in  American 


Q.  Beside  that  you  have  been  in  boats  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  experience  extends  back  a  good  while  f — A.  Yes.  The 
Evangeline,  from  Gloucester^  I  was  in  first  in  1853. 

Q.  What  fare  did  you  get  in  herf — ^A.  About  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  fleet  that  year  f — A. 
There  were  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  sail. 

Q.  What  vessel  were  you  in  next  year! — A.  The  Plying  Eagle,  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  t — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  season's  work  t — A.  No ;  only  a  short  fall  trip. 

Q.  Were  there  many  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  f — A.  About  the  same 
an  the  year  before. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  that  was!— A.  600  or  600. 

Q.  In  1855  what  vessel  were  you  in  t — A.  The  Forest  Queen,  from 
Belfast,  Maine. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  get  ? — A.  300  about. 

Q.  Was  that  the  season's  work  ? — A.  No,  I  was  two  months  in  her ; 
part  of  the  season's  work. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  t — A.  God  fishing  in  an  Island  vessel.  I  just 
went  in  her  for  that  trip. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — 
A.  I  think  the  same  as  usually  went.  There  was  a  number  of  years 
that  the  fleet  averaged  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  ? — A.  Our  catch  that  year  was  below 
the  average. 
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Q.  What  was  the  average  catch  that  year  t^A.  Some  made  two  trips 
and  some  ma<1e  more.    I  have  no  idea  what  was  the  average. 

Q.  Yoa  know  yours  would  be  below  itt — ^A.  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
it. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  did  you  go  int — ^A.  I  was  in  a  British  vessel, 
the  Emerald,  in  1856. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  did  yoa  getf — A.  300  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  codfish  f—- A.  450  quintals. 

Q.  Was  there  the  same  number  of  Americans  in  the  bay  that  year  t— 
A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  In  '57  what  vessel  did  yon  go  int — A.  I  was  in  the  John  Pugh, 
from  Gloucester.    The  captain's  name  was  David  Bowen. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  getf— A.  400  odd. 

Q.  Was  the  fleet  about  the  same,  or  did  it  increase  ! — A.  I  think  it 
was  about  the  same ;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  In  '58  where  did  you  go  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Pioneer,  another  Eng- 
lish schooner,  for  codfish  and  herring.    I  was  not  mackereling  in  her. 

Q.  In  '59  where  were  you  t — A.  I  was  in  an  English  schooner,  the 
James,  mackereling.  We  got  300  barrels  in  her.  I  was  part  of  the  sea- 
son in  her.    I  left  her. 

Q.  Would  that  be  below  the  average  catch  for  the  season  T — ^A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  Prom  what  you  know  of  the  catch  of  other  vessels  would,  yon  say 
it  was  below  t — A.  Yes ;  because  I  know  of  vessels  catching  more. 

Q.  Had  the  American  fleet  remained  the  same  or  increa^  f — A.  It 
was  about  the  same,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  next  year  ! — A.  I  was  not  then  fishing  until  18S3. 

Q.  In  '63  what  vessel  did  yon  go  int — A.  The  lanthe,  Portland,  Me. 

Q.  What  were  yon  doing;  mackereling  f — A.  I  was  codfishing  in  her. 
We  got  600  quintals. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  were  fishing  for  cod  T — A.  Where  I  was,  15. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  bay  codfishing  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  yon  go  mackereling  that  year  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Argo, 
Portland. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  getf — A.  500  barrels. 

Q.  I  am  forgetting  to  ask  you  where  you  caught  those  mackerel  ? — A. 
We  got  500  barrels  along  the  bend  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  biggest 
part  of  them. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  f^A.  Eight  in,  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Q.  That  brings  us  to  1863— to  1864.  Where  were  you  then t— A.  I 
was  in  the  same  schooner  and  got  400  barrels.  We  caught  them  around 
the  island,  the  biggest  part  of  them.  About  three-fourths  at  the 
island. 

Q.  Within  a  short  distance f — ^A.  Yes ;  close  in — a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
half;  some  handier. 

Q.  Was  the  American  fleet  in  that  year  t — A.  Yes ;  in  about  the  same 
number  and  catching  at  the  same  places. 

Q.  In  ^65 1 — A.  I  was  not  fishing. 

Q.  In  1866! — A.  I  was  in  the  Veteran,  from  Gloucester.  We  got 
700  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  ? — A.  Inshore ;  some  at  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islands ;  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  700  were  taken  close  inshore  T — A. 
All  of  three-fourths. 

Q.  How  far  off  f — A.  Some  two  miles  and  some  one ;  perhaps  some 
more  than  two  miles. 
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Q.  How  many  sail  were  id  the  bay  then  t — ^A.  I  sappose  500  sail ; 
perhaps  SOO;  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  about  the  same  quantity  each  vessel ;  woald  that 
be  about  the  average  1— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  the  proportion  taken  by  yon  inshore  be  a  fair  average  for 
the  American  vessels  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  all  caught  about  the  same  1— ^A.  Yes.  It  was  a  large 
fleet,  and  generally  fished  together. 

Q.  In  '67  what  vessel  1 — ^A.  The  Laura  Seward.  We  got  550  barrels ; 
the  bigge3t  part  of  them  around  the  island  one  trip,  and  the  next  trip 
the  whole  of  them  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Those  would  be  all  inshore  t — A.  Yes.  We  bad  to  work  off  the 
ledge  three  times  in  one  day ;  we  went  too  close  in. 

Q.  In  '08 1— A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Bich,  Salem.  We  got  540  or  550 
barrels. 

Q.  What  proportion  inshore  t — ^A.  The  biggest  part  inshore ;  three- 
fourths  ;  that  was  in  the  vessel  I  used  to  fish  in.  Some  used  to  fish  in 
deep  water  and  some  inshore. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  were  in  the  bay  that  year,  in  1868  f — 
A.  Between  400  and  500  sail. 

Q.  Was  yours  about  an  average  catch  f — A.  Yes,  about  an  average. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1869 ! — A.  In  the  E.  Hudson,  an  English 
schooner. 

Q.  All  the  season  t — A.  No ;  I  was  only  in  her  a  spell. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  ! — A.  We  caught  140  barrels. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  t — A.  Five  or  six  weeks. 

Q-  You  did  not  stay  the  season  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  those  taken  t — A.  Around  the  island. 

Q.  Close  in  or  out ! — ^A.  Close  in.  All  we  caught  in  her  was  about 
the  island.    We  caught  none  in  her  outside  the  limits  at  all. 

Q.  In  1870  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Isaac  Bich  again.  We  got  450  barrels, 
taken  about  the  island,  some  at  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  outside  f — A.  Not  in  the  Rich  that  year. 

Q.  In  1871  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Bich  again.  We  got  400  barrels,  the 
biggest  part  about  Margaree,  close  in. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  outside  at  all  f — A.  Some. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  get  inside  t — A.  A  few  outside ;  it  might 
be  one-third. 

Q.  In  '72  f— A.  I  was  in  the  Ida  Thurlow,  Gloucester.  We  got  800 
when  I  was  in  her,  around  the  island. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  year  t — A.  That  was  my  last  year  fishing.  I 
was  not  long  in  her  in  '72. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  you  were  fishing  you 
were  in  American  vessels  mostly.  You  fished  down  about  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Prince  Edward  Island,  the  West  Shore,  Bay  Ghaleurs  f — A.  And 
Gasp^. 

Q.  How  far  oS  were  you  accustomed  to  fish  from  shore  f — A.  From 
one  to  two  miles  generally. 

Q.  Was  that  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  American  fleet  t — ^A.  Some- 
times they  fished  three  miles  out. 

Q.  They  would  drift  out,  I  sappose  t— A.  Yes ;  they  would  generally 
come  in  and  heave  to  and  drift  out,  and  then  get  under  way  and  work 
in  again. 

Q.  Why  did  you  run  in  shore  after  you  got  out! — A.  Well,  the  mack- 
erel slacked  off  biting,  and  we  would  beat  inshore  again. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  catch  during  the  years  you  engaged,  could  you 
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State  on  oatb  what  was  the  fair  proportioD  taken  within  three  miles  T — 
A.  I  woald  say  in  the  vessels  I  have  been  in  three-fonrths  were  taken 
from  one  to  three  miles  of  the  land. 

Q.  Yoa  swear  that  in  reference  to  vessels  yon  were  in  whose  names 
yon  have  given ;  can  yon  give  the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the 
other  vessels  you  saw  fishing  alongside  t  Have  you  any  donbt  that 
the  result  was  the  same  ! — A.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  All  the  fish  taken  were  in  the  same  proportions  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  yon  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  at  all,  could  you  catch  any 
outside  t — A.  I  don't  think  it.  They  would  take  some  outside,  of  course. 
I  have  heard  of  some  being  caught  outside  on  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  rare  exception,  is  it  not ! — A.  O,  I  have  heard  of  some 
catches;  a  good  many.  But  I  have  never  been  in  vessels  that  did  catch 
any  to  speak  of. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  unsuccessful,  haven't  you! — A.  No;  I  have  made 
good  trips. 

Q.  But  on  the  Banks! — ^A.  O,  I  have  never  caught  anything  to  speak 
of  on  the  banks. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  captains  and  fisher- 
men of  the  relative  value  of  the  inshore  and  offshore  fisheries ! — A.  The 
best  fishing  is  inshore.    The  biggest  part  is  inshore« 

Q.  Is  that  their  opinion  ! — A.  It  is  of  most  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  cutters  were  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  clear  of  them! — A  We  watched  them  and 
cleared  out. 

Q.  You  would  run  the  risk  and  go  inshore  after  mackerel ! — A.  Yes  9 
the  cutter  would  be  coming  around  a  headland  for  instance,  and  we 
wonld  be  hove  to  inshore.  We  would  see  him  coming  and  run  off,  and 
when  he  was  far  enough  away  we  would  go  in  again. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  go  outside  and  try  to  take  them  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Why! — ^A.  We  conld  not  get  them, 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  some  years  in  boats.  Is  that  a  very  suc- 
cessful fishery  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  very  much  of  late  years  ! — A.  Yes ;  very  much, 
indeed. 

Q.  And  has  the  fishing  this  year  been  good  on  the  island  f — A  Not  so 
very  good. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  many  American  vessels  being  down  in  the 
bay  ! — A.  Some  time  since,  a  person  talking  to  me  said  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  !  Do  you  know  if  any  have 
taken  good  fares! — A.  He  has  done  well — ^that  is,  the  person  I  spoke 
to,  Captain  Lee.    He  had  300  barrels,  seining,  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  That  is  not  bad  for  this  time  ! — ^A.  That  was  the  third  time  he  shot 
his  seine.    He  had  300  barrels. 

Q.  Supposing  the  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  come  within 
three  miles,  do  you  think  they  could  catch  fish  profitably  outside  ! — A. 
I  don't  think  they  would  go  mackereling  at  all  if  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  would  catch  any  fish  ! — ^A.  They  would  catch 
some. 

Q.  How  many  ! — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  would  come  in  the  bay  if  not 
allowed  to  go  inside. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  It  wonld  not  pay. 

Q.  During  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  your  experience,  three-fourths 
werealwajs  taken  inside! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  believe  all  tbe  boat-fisbing  is  done  within  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  still  so  f — A.  Yes ;  tbe  biggest  part  is  done  within  one  mile. 

No.  60. 

Feiday,  Beptemher  7,  1877. 

The  Conference  met. 

Thomas  B.  Pattillo,  fish  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Qaestion.  Are  yoa  engaged  in  the  fish  trade! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  own  fishing  vessels  and  boats f — A.  Yes.  At  present! 
am  more  directly  engaged  in  trap-fishing. 

Q.  How  are  yoar  traps  set  t— A.  On  the  shore.  They  are  used  for  tho 
catching  of  bait. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  do  yon  chiefly  catch  ? — A.  Mackerel  and  squid. 

Q.  Squid  are  used  altogether  for  bait,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  Americans  come  in  and  get  bait  from  you  t — ^A*  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  constant  practice  of  doing  so  t — A.  They  do. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  do  they  come  in  t — A.  Eight  along 
from  the  time  when  the  traps  are  set.  Last  year  they  first  came  in 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  this  year  early  in  July. 

Q.  Do  not  the  herring  strike  in  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  and 
August  1 — A.  Yes,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  put  traps  down 
earlier. 

Q.  Whyl — A.  We  did  not  have  our  traps  ready. 

Q.  But  the  fish  were  there  previously  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  the  Americans  generally  come  in  for  bait  in  the 
spring  f — A.  The  earliest  period  that  they  come  in  where  we  are  is  the- 
1st  of  July. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  this  bait  for  T — A.  For  cod  and  halibut  fishing.. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  give  their  orders  for  the  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  in  such  numbers  that  their  orders  have  to  be  en- 
tered  in  succession  on  the  book  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  serve  them  in  their  turnt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  to  lie  to,  in  order  to  get  bait ! — A.  This  year 
about  a  week  has  elapsed  after  their  arrival,  before  we  could  fill  their 
orders.  The  bait  has  to  be  fresh  from  the  trap,  and  we  supply  them  in 
their  turn. 

Q.  Is  this  the  practice,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  along  the  coast  t — ^A*. 
I  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  When  bait  is  taken  for  the  Americans  in  nets,  it  must  be  caught, 
after  the  order  is  given  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fish  for  bait  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  in  nets  t — A.  No ;  they 
soon  spoil  in  them. 

Q.  The  orders  are  given  beforehand,  and  afterward,  in  order  to  fillf 
the  orders,  you  catch  the  herring  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  quantities  of  herrings  in  this  way  procured  for  bait  by  the 
Americans  in  your  neighborhMd  t — A.  I  can  only  say  this  about  it :  If 
we  could  have  obtained  the  bait  this  year  in  sufficient  quantities,  we 
estimate  that  we  could  have  sold  2,000  barrels.    Calls  for  it  were  made 
to  that  extent.  « 

Q.  These  orders  were  given  beforehand,  and  the  fish,  after  the  orders- 
were  given,  were  takeu  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  There  is  no  sach  thing  as  a  supply  of  herring  being  kept  by  mer- 
chants for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  the  Americans  when  they  come 
in  T — A.  O,  no ;  not  with  us.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other 
places.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  it  is  not  tlie  case  on  the  coast 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  in  and  fish  themselves  inside  of  two  and 
three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  catching  some  mackerel  from  their  vessels  this  season  in  .the 
harbor. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  bait!— A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  You  have  mackerel  on  your  shores  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  strike  in,  with  you,  about  the  1st  September? — A.  They 
have  been  caught  there  this  year  all  through  August. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  mackerel  on  your  coast f — A.  Yes;  that  was 
the  case  when  I  left  Liverpool  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  then  see  the  mackerel  in  the  harbor  f — ^A.  I  soppose  I  saw 
enough  mackerel  in  one  body  to  have  supplied  out  county,  and  made 
us  all  rich.  Apparently  they  extended  in  the  water  for  half  a  mile;  and 
they  were  so  thick  that  they  did  not  seem  at  all  to  mind  the  boats  going 
amongst  them.  This  was  the  case  when  I  left  there.  This  is  the  first 
big  school  which  we  have  seen  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  little 
time. 

Q.  The  mackerel  are  as  numerous  with  you  as  they  possibly  can  be  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  cod,  hake,  and  halibut  taken  on  your  shores! — A.  Yes ;  also 
pollock  and  haddock  and  all  descriptions  of  fish. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  they  taken  f — A.  T)iey  are  caught  by 
•our  own  fishermen  as  near  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  often  there 
is  very  good  fishing  and  good  net  moorings  close  by  the  shore.  Very 
good  catches  are  made  there.  I  knew  one  man  who,  this  season,  within 
200  yards  of  the  shore,  took  between  500  and  600  codfish  before  noon 
in  the  day. 

Q.  Are  halibut  taken  inshore f — A.  Not  in  any  quantities;  but  occa- 
sionaUy  they  are  so  taken. 

Q.  But  the  pollock  is  an  inshore  fish  ? — A.  Yes;  they  are  taken  quite 
close  inehore. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  cured  cod- fish  ! — A.  To  the  West  Indies 
principally. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  do  with  the  salted  cod  f — ^A.  We  send  some  to  the 
West  Indies  and  some  we  consume  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that  there  is  no  traffic  either  in  dried 
or  pickled  cod  with  the  United  States  f — A.  Our  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  this  respect  has  been  very  trifiing,  and  lately  it  has  ceased. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  however,  some  small  shipments  of  large 
•cod  were  made  to  the  States. 

Q.  Was  this  a  paying  business,  or  did  it  pay  better  to  ship  them  to 
the  West  Indies  and  England  t— -A.  We  thought  it  was  better  to  send 
them  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  reason  why  they  were  then  sent  to 
the  States  was  that  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the  fish  in  question 
'could  not  be  cured.  The  fish  used  in  the  States  do  not  require  to  be 
-dried  as  much  as  ours,  in  order  to  complete  their  voyages ;  and  so  we 
culled  out  the  large  fish  and  sent  them  to  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  send  much  fish  to  the  different  ports  in  the  Dominion  t— 
A.  Ko;  not  a  great  deal. 
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Q.  Do  you  chiefly  catch  them  for  your  own  consamption  and  for  the 
West  Indian  market  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  boats  engaged  in  fishing  in  your  neighborhood  t — A» 
Yes ;  I  think  that  aboat  ^0  are  so  engaged. 

Q.  Within  what  distance  along  the  shore  do  yon  place  that  300 1 — 
A.  In  Liverpool  Harbor  there  are  about  200,  and  all  of  them  are  owned 
^thin  a  distance  of  abont  seven  miles. 

Q:  On  either  side  of  the  harbor! — A.  Yes;  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Are  these  boats  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  fishing  t — A.  Yes ;  they 
fish  for  mackerel,  hake,  cod,  halibat,  and  pollock. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Americans  come  in  and  get  the  bait,  which  they  sell 
them  t — A.  In  order  to  use  it  in  fishing,  l^ey  ice  the  fresh  bait  and  go 
to  the  fishinggronnds  with  it.    They  ice  the  bait  for  cod  and  halibat. 

Q.  Do  you  catch  squid  for  them  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  prefer  squid  over  other  bait,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  they  carry  on  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery  if  they  could  not  so- 
obtain  baitt — A.  They  could  not  do  so  so  well  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  Could  they  do  so  at  all  successfully  f — A.  "So. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  in  the  course  of  the  season  t — 
A.  We  had  one  vessel  in,  I  think,  five  times,  and  another  three  times,, 
and  a  third  twice. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  This  season  t — A.  Yes — so  far. 
By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  this  is  a  sample  of  the  general  run  ?— A.  Yes> 
Others  have  come  in  there,  for  bait,  and  been  unable  to  secure  it,  and 
consequently  they  have  had  to  proceed  farther  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  fill  the  orders  which  were  presented  ! — A.. 
Yes ;  bait  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  T — A.  To  the  eastward  along  the  coast,  l^ine 
vessels  left  there  in  one  day  last  week,  having  been  unable  to  get  bait, 
though  they  had  laid  at  the  place  for  5  or  6  days.  I  think  that  there 
were  about  17  vessels,  our  own  and  American,  in.  We  baited  what  we 
could,  but  9  of  them  so  went  away. 

Q.  Were  these  9  all  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  the  17,  how  many  were  American  ! — A.  I  think  13. 

Q.  They  could  not  wait  for  their  turn  t — A.  No.  Bait  had  slacked 
off,  owing  to  an  east  wind  and  rough  weather.  A  fortnight  ago  to-day, 
we  baited  5  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  each  t — A.  One  took  20,  and  another  15  bar- 
rels 'j  but  I  forget  what  the  other  two  bought. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  have  conversed  with  American  skippers  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  tell  yon  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery  if 
they  could  not  secure  bait  in  this  manner? — A.  They  told  me  that  they 
could  not  do  so  successfully,  lacking  this  privilege. 

Q.  I  believe  that  none  of  your  people  go  to  the  American  coast  to 
fish  f — A.  Not  in  vessels,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  either  their  vessels  or  boats  to  fish  there  t — A. 
They  do  not,  from  our  port. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  our  people  anywhere  going  there  to  fish  t — 
A.  No.    I  am  not,  personally. 

Q.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  American  waters- 
is  of  no  value  to  us  at  all  f — A.  No ;  I  should  think  not. 
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By  Mr,  Foster : 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  difficalty  you  experience  iu  sapplying  the  Amer- 
icaus  with  bait  is  rather  dae  to  the  fact  that  yoa  have  not  safliciently 
uameroQS  facilities  for  catching  fisb,  and  the  short  sapply  of  fish  f — A. 
Yes ;  the  supply  has  been  short  at  times.  The  winds  often  interfere 
with  the  catch. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  for  the  fish  being  temporarily  driven  off  by  bad 
weather,  would  the  supply  at  your  place  be  abundant  t — A.  Generally — 
yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  nnless  the  weather  interferes  with  the  catch,  there  will 
be  fish  enough  caught  f — A.  Yes.  It  largely  depends  on  the  number  of 
applications  for  it.  Sometimes  vessels  come  in  and  have  to  wait  a  little, 
or  they  find  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bait,  and  proceed 
farther  on. 

Q.  How  many  establishments  and  traps  are  there  there  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen,  and  that  you  were  to  extend 
vour  business,  there  are  fish  enough  in  the  sea  for  the  purpose  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  there  are  not  people  enough  carrying  on 
the  business  to  prevent  customers  having  to  wait  for  their  turnf — A. 
Yes;  that  is  it. 

Q.  These  vessels  which  come  for  bait  are  all  bankers  I  suppose  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  During  how  many  months  do  they  come  to  your  place  for  baiti — 
A.  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  during  last  year  in  this  regard ;  and 
the  last  day  we  hauled  our  traps,  November  18,  or  the  day  previous,  ves- 
sels were  there  for  bait. 

Q.  They  so  come  from  July  to  November  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  vessels  did  yon  supply  during  that  time  f — A.  Last 
year  I  think  we  only  supplied  14,  and  they  were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  supply  them  t — A.  Some  of  them  we  sup- 
plied three  times. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  of  bait  did  you  furnish  them  all  f — A.  I  think 
19. 

Q.  You  furnished  19  supplies  of  bait  last  year  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  supplies  were  furnished  by  the  other  concern  f — A.  We 
had  only  one  trap  last  year.  It  was  not  generally  known  at  the  time 
that  we  could  supply  bait. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  advel'tised  in  the  Gloucester  papers,  your  busi- 
ness has  increased  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  this  year  supplied  up  to  the  present 
time  ! — A.  Twenty-two ;  and  we  had  forty-three  applications,  which  we 
could  not  fill.  They  have  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  bait,  that  they  have 
even  run  one  another  in  the  price.  Some  vessels  only  require  a  small 
quantity — 7  or  8  barrels — compared  with  others. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  case! — A.  They  get  part  of  their  bait  from  what 
they  call  the  ofial  of  cod  and  hake,  on  the  halibut  grounds.  They  ase 
this  to  catch  halibut,  and  get  their  first  supply  from  the  main  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  not  so  catch  cod  ? — A.  No,  only  halibut,  except  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  but  they  do  not  do  so  on  our  ordinary  banks. 

Q.  To  what  banks  do  the  fishermen  whom  you  supply  with  bait  re- 
sort t — ^A.  They  chiefly  go  to  the  Western  Banks,  to  Banqnerean,  and 
to  our  own  off-shore  banks.  The  halibut  is  a  deep- water  fish,  and  it  is 
taken  in  90  fathoms  of  water  and  upwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  inshore  halibut  fishing  done  by  Americans, 
which  amounts  to  anything  !— A.  Not  inside  of  90  fathoms  of  water. 
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Q.  Do  you  anderstand  that  the  halibut  fishery  is  substantially  every- 
where a  deep-sea  fishery  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Occasionally  a  halibut  may  be  caught  inshore  as  a  boy  may  catch 
a  codfish  off  the  rocks,  but  pursued  as  a  business,  halibut  are  caught  in 
the  seat — A,  Yes;  in  deep  water. 

Q.  How  deep  did  you  say  t — A.  The  fishery  is  most  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  about  90  fathoms  of  water,  and  late  in  the  season  in  as  much 
as  150  fathoms. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  your  herring,  when  you  cannot  sell  them  to 
the  American  fishermen  f — A.  We  cure  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  We  salt  them,  or  supply  them  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, when  they  want  them. 

Q.  Do  you  smoke  any  of  them  t — A.  Yes ;  but  very  few. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  salted  herring! — A.  We  send  them  princi- 
pally to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Do  any  go  to  the  States  f — A.  None  of  ours  go  there. 

Q.  Is  this  business  just  beginning! — A.  Yei^^.we  have  pursued  it 
during  two  years. 

Q.  We  have  had  hard  times  during  the  past  two  years,  and  business 
18  now  starting  up  in  new  channels  t — A.  Yes ;  1  have  been  interested 
in  seine  fishing  for  20  years.  I  have  ha<l  three  seines  for  mackerel  and 
herring.    They  were  shore  seines. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  herring  which  were  caught  in  the 
seines  f — A.  I  have  salted  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  mackerel  so  caught! — A.  The  fat 
mackerel  were  chiefly  sold  in  Halifax,  and  the  poor  ones  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Q.  If  sold  in  Halifax,  I  suppose  they  were  bought  to  send  to  the  States! 
— A.  lean  not  say. 

Q.  Have  mackerel  been  plentiful  in  your  vicinity  during  the  past 
few  years  and  up  to  the  present  time  ! — A.  Last  year  for  about  a  fort- 
night they  were  very  plentiful.  During  the  first  half  of  September, 
they  were  very  abundant. 

Q.  Were  Amencans  fishing  there  then  ! — A.  No ;  not  for  mackerel. 

Q.  Are  Americans  fishing  for  mackerel  there  now! — A.  Not  as  a  busi- 
ness. They  were,  however,  fishing  some  for  mackerel  the  other  day 
for  bait. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  known  of  any  considerable 
American  mackerel  fishing  being  done  in  your  vicinity!  — A.  I  have 
never  known  a  great  deal  to  be  done  there,  no  more  than  running  out 
sometimes  when  the  fish  were  found  schooling  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
up  on  their  way  home,  which  was  generally  late  in  the  fall.  If  the  fish 
are  going  westward,  the  vessels  go  out  and  meet  them ',  but  as  to  what 
quantity  is  so  taken,  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  No  considerable  quantity  has  been  ever  taken  ! — ^A.  No.  As  a 
general  thing,  when  these  fish  are  moving  along  our  coast,  they  will  not 
bite. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  purse-seining  done  by  Americans  in  your 
vicinity  ! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  When  these  vessels  were  fishing  for  mackerel  the  other  day,  they 
were  taking  bait! — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 
Q.  What  do  your  people  do  with  the  hake  they  take  ! — A.  They  ship 
some  to  the  West  Indies  and  some  to  Halifax. 
Q.  Cured!— A.  Yes;  dried. 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  Do  the  Americans  buy  a  good  deal  of  ice  from  you  ?— A.  Yes ;  they 
have  purchased  a  great  deal  of  it  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q«  How  many  ice  houses  are  there  in  your  neighborhood  ! — A.  There 
are  a  good  many,  but  they  are  small  ones.  I  can  tell  the  quantity  of 
ice  better  than  the  number  of  ice  houses.  This  last  year  about  300  tons 
of  ice  were  put  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  Americans 
and  others.    The  Americans  buy  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  a  business  which  your  people  solicit  and  desire  f — A.  No» 
The  Americans,  I  think,  come  of  their  own  accord  for  it. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  of  it  being  so  obtainable  been  advertised  in  Ameri- 
can paper  t — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  got  up  to  make  money  out  of  the  Americans  t — A. 
1  cannot  say  that.    I  suppose  that  they  want  to  make  it  profitable. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  sell  it  to  anybody  f — A.  Yes.  I  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  myself  have  no  interest  in  this  ice  business.  It  is  put  up  by  other 
parties,  and  when  fishermen  apply  for  bait,  of  course  I  tell  them  where 
they  can  procure  ice.  Vessels  come  there  from  other  ports  and  run  in 
for  ice.  Instances  have  occurred  of  vessels,  on  passing  up  with  fresh 
halibut,  finding  that  their  halibut  are  spoiling,  and  coming  in  there  ta 
procure  ice. 

Q.  To  save  these  cargoes  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  not  so  been  able  to  obtain  ice,  their  halibut  would 
have  spoiled  1 — A.  The  halibut  would  then  have  soured,  of  course. 

No.  61. 

John  E.  Macdonald,  fisherman,  of  East  Point,  P.  E.  L,  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  fishing  f — A.  About  17  years. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  now  f — A.  Yes;  I  am  so- 
doing  business  in  New  London. 

'Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  am  master  of  a  stage. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  f — A.  I  just  look  out  for  the  boats  and  have 
charge  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  a  merchant  has  a  stage,  and  a  number  of  boats  employed 
to  catch  fish,  and  you  are  his  hired  man  there! — A.  Yes.  .About  forty 
men  are  so  engaged,  and  I  look  after  these  men  and  the  store,  and  the 
fishing  and  the  curing  of  the  fish. 

Q.  How  many  boats  have  you  f — A.  Six. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  each  boat  t — A.  In  some  there  are 
four,  and  in  others  five. 

Q.  Do  these  boats  fish  right  off  New  London  Harbor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  altogether  are  there  in  New  London  Harbor  f — 
A.  I  came  there  this  spring  a  stranger  to  the  place ;  but  I  am  told  that 
there  are  about  155  boats  in  the  place. 

Q.  Previous  to  going  there,  were  you  fishing  in  vessels  t — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  boats  catch  their  fish  ?— A.  Bight  off  the  harbor. 

Q.  How  far  out  ? — A.  One  mile  or  two  miles. 
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Q.  Are  all  the  fish  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ?-^A.  None 
of  the  boats  go  oat  as  far  as  three  miles. 

Q.  Then  all  the  iish  taken  by  them  are  canght  within  three  miles  of 
theaboref — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  catoh  of  one  of  these  boats  of  yonrs  !-— A.  I 
conld  not  tell  yon.  We  have  got  six  boats,  and  we  got  19,000  fish  dnriDg 
one  day. 

Q.  Oan  yon,  in  barrels,  give  an  idea  as  to  the  average  cateh  of  one  of 
these  boats  daring  the  season  T — A.  I  know  what  we  have  taken  this 
year  with  these  six  boats }  we  have  shipped  412  barrels. 

Q.  Already? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishiog  season  t — A.  I  think  that  it  is  very  good 
The  first  part  of  it  was  very  good,  bnt  lately  there  has  not  been  maeL 
done. 

Q.  And  yon  have  caaght  412  barrels  already  f — ^A.  Yes.  We  shipped 
them  abont  the  26th  of  last  Aagast. 

Q.  Woald  you  call  this  a  go<Kl  fair  season  ? — A.  Yes ;  this  is  a  good 
average  season. 

Q.  Are  many  American  vessels  there! — A.  Yes  ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  are  there  in  the  galf  f — ^A.  I  conld 
not  tell  yoa.  I  have  seen  perhaps  a  dozen  of  a  day,  and  perhaps  twenty 
during  that  time. 

Q.  Fishing  off  New  London  Harbor  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  one  or  two  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  the  distance  from  the  shore  within  which  they  usually 
fish  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  has  your  experience  been  in  this  respect  f — A.  I  always 
found  the  best  fishing  within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  master  of  a  vessel f — A.  Yes;  daring  eight 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  ?^-A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  bow  many  years  ?— ^A.  I  think  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  these  vessels  t — A.  The  first  one  was 
named  the  Fashion. 

Q.  When  did  yon  go  fishing  in  her  f — A.  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  captain's  name? — A.  It  was  Stapleton. 

Q.  Edward  Stapleton  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  the  hands  on  board  of  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  go  fishing  in  her  1 — A.  I  tbrget  the  time  when  we 
left  Oloncester,  bnt  I  think  it  was  in  July. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  good  catch  that  year  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  well. 
We  made  three  trips. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ! — A.  I  think  we  took  aboat  250 
barrels  the  first  trip. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  each  trip  !— A.  Yes,  pretty  nearly,  except 
the  last  time. 

Q.  Her  full  fare  was  about  250  barrels  t-^A.  Yes ;  she  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q«  Was  Stapleton  then  an  experienced  man  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  was. 

Q.  Why  f— A.  Because  I  had  to  take  charge  of  her  for  the  first  trip, 
althongb  1  was  not  master.    I  had  to  bring  the  vessel  down  to  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  fishing  in  the  bay  when  he  came  down  f — A. 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 
62  F 
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Q.  Had  be  been  in  the  bay  previoasly  t — A.  I  do  not  tbink,  judging 
from  his  manner  at  the  time,  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  bay. 

Q.  By  what  route  did  you  come  ? — A.  We  came  through  the  Strait  of 
Ganso  and  around  East  Point,  and  up  to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs.  I  see 
that'he  has  made  a  statement  about  the  4th  of  July  which  is  very  in- 
correct. . 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  statement ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  your  fish  at  the  timet — A.  We  took  the  first 
trip  in  the  Bay  of  Ohalenns  and  off  Miscou. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  close  to  or  far  off  from  the  land  ? — A.  We  fished  any- 
where along  shore,  within  2  or  3  miles  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  off  Miscou  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  obtain  the  second  trip  ? — A.  Off  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  from  North  Gape  down  to  East  Point. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  catch  the  third  trip  f — A.  Off  Port  Hood  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Stapleton  gave  us  to  understand  that  these  fish  were  taken  some- 
thing like  8, 10, 12,  and  14  miles  off  the  shore,  just  within  (sight^^of 
laudf    Is  that  statement  correct! — A.  No.  ""^—y 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  certain  on  that  point!— A.  Yes,  I  am  very  Jeer- 
tain  about  it:  for  I  had  charge  of  the  vessel,  I  may  say,  during  that 
whole  summer. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  special  locality  in  which  each  trip  was  made  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  fish  were  taken  within  2  and  3  miles  of  the 
shore  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs,  around  the  island,  and  off  Gape  Breton  ! — 
A.  Yes.  His  statement  on  these  points  is  incOTrect. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Stapleton  more  than  one  year  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  you 
fished  ! — A.  The  Winged  Arrow. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  ! — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  What  year  was  that ! — A.  I  do  not  precisely  recollect,  but  it  was 
the  second  year  after  I  was  with  Stapleton. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  years  ago  !— A.  It  was  about  II  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  to  the  bay  in  the  spring  or  summer  ! — A.  I 
think  that  we  left  Gloucester  on  th^  4th  of  July. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  when  fishing- vessels  generally  leave  there  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  season  ! — A.  We  did  very  well.  We  made 
two  trips,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ! — A.  I  think  about  280  or  300 
barrels,  on  the  first  trip. 

Q.  And  how  many  the  second  trip  ! — A.  I  think  about  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  them  ! — A.  We  brought  one  trip  into  the 
Strait  of  Ganso  and  shipped  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — A.  All  along  Prince  Edward  Island  ; 
we  also  took  some  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Did  you  get  many  there  ! — A.  I  would  think  that  we  caught  about 
half  of  the  trip  over  there  and  the  other  half  off  the  island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  American  vessel  in  which  you 
were  ! — ^A.  The  Sunnyside,  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  that  season  ! — A.  I  think 
three.    She  was  a  small  vessel  of  about  45  or  48  tons. 

Q,  What  did  you  get  during  your  three  trips  ! — A.  We  caught  about 
250  each  trip. 
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Q.  Yoa  got  fall  fares  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where! — A.  We  took  one  trip  off  Sydney  and  the  other  two  trips 
off  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore! — A.  I  guess  about  2  miles.  However  we 
may  have  caught  a  few  perhaps  when  crossing  from  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands to  North  Oape  and  Bradley. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  catch  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit! — 
A.  We  took  most  of  the  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  I 
may  say  that  we  got  them  all  inside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  woald  you  say  that  you  caught  outside  of  that 
limit ! — A.  Perhaps  about  20  or  30  barrels,  on  Bradley  and  Orphan 
Banks.  When  making  the  passage,  we  might  perhaps  heave  to,  and  if 
the  day  was  favorable  we  would  catch  a  few  and  proceed. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  American  vessels  to  fish  in  deep  water,  or 
did  they  make  it  a  point  to  fish  close  in  to  the  shore  ! — A.  I  think  that  they 
made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience! — ^A.  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  made  a  practice  of  fishing  inshore.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
vessels  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  were  ! — A.  The 
Corsair,  an  island  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  in  her! — A.  I  think  about 200  and  some 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Was  she  a  small  vessel ! — A.  Yes.    She  was  of  about  30  or  38  tons 

Q.  She  was  very  small ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — A.  All  inshore,  along  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  some  m  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  fish  in  the  center  or  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Ohalenrs  ! — A.  We  fish  there  just  along  the  shore.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  any  one  fish  in  the  middle  of  this  bay. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next ! — A.  I  went  fishing  in  the  Octavia. 

Q.  An  island  vessel ! — A.  Yes.  She  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Owens,  of 
Gbarlottetown. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her! — A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  pretty  well ! — A.  Yes ;  reasonably  well.  I  think  that 
we  got  290  barrels  the  first  trip  and  something  like  760  barrels  during 
the  three  trips. 

Q.  Did  you  confine  your  fishing  to  the  island  ! — A.  No.  We  made 
the  first  trip  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  right  close  inshore ;  and  we  canght 
the  next  two  along  the  shores  of  the  island  and  off  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  All  close  inshore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  next  go  !  In  the  Lettie ! — A.  Yes;  and  I 
went  shore  fishing  at  Bnstico  one  summer.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  stage 
for  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  had  charge  of  this  stage,  what  did  you  do  ! — 
A.  I  went  fishing  in  the  Lettie. 

Q.  How  many  seasons  did  you  stay  in  her  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  make  good  catches  in  her! — A.  Yes ;  we  did  very  well. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  ! — A.  I  think  about  450  and  480  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  Each  year ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  afterwards  ! — A.  The  George  S.  Fogg. 

Q.  An  island  vessel ! — A.  Yes ;  she  was  so  then. 
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Q.  Was  she  a  small  or  large  vessel  f — A.  She  ^as  a  large  vessel — one 
of  about  103  tons. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  herf— A.  Two. 

Q.  How  ma»y  fi^h  did  yon  cateh  t-*A.  I  think  about  700  and  some 
odd  barrels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught ! — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Gnlt? — A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We 
got  very  few  outside  the  three*mile  limit. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  vessd  f  Were  you  in  the  Little  Bell  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  An  island  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  tons  was  she  f — A.  I  think  about  38 ;  she  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  catch  in  her  t — A.  We  did  not  do  mueh  in  her. 
We  got  120  or  140  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  much  f— A.  It  was  a  poor  season,  and  the 
mackerel  did  not  bite. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  take  the  fish  which  you  caaght  t — A.  We  made 
the  best  of  the  catch  in  Antigonish  Bay,  off  Oape  George. 

Q.  How  far  off  f — A.  About  a  mile  off  shore. 

Q.  Having  been  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  bay  in  American  vessels, 
can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  American 
vessels  which  came  down  to  fish  there  year  after  year,  off  and  onf-*A. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  that.  I  suppose  some  years  there  would  be  100 
sail,  or  200,  or  300  sail.  I  suppose  that  I  have  seen  as  many  as  300  ves- 
sels at  one  time  gathered  together  in  one  place  in  the  bay. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  how  many  vessels  altogether  have  come  down 
to  the  bay  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  hi^ve  seen  as  mauy-as  300  vessels  in  one  place 
at  one  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience,  when  you  were  fishing  on  British 
and  American  vessels,  as  to  the  distance  that  the  fleet  caught  their  fish 
off  shore  f-^A.  I  may  say  that  all  the  vessels  I  ever  saw  fishing  caaght 
their  fish  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore ;  very  few  were  taken  outside 
of  that  limit. 

Q.  But  some  were  taken  outside t^A.  Of  course;  they  might  get 
some  fish  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks,  and  while  making  the  passage 
between  East  Point  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  vessels  may  heave  to 
and  catch  a  few  barrels. 

Q.  Some  catches  are  made  there,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  only  while 
making  the  passage. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore,  in  yoar 
experience. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  almost  all  the  fish  I  ever 
caught  were  taken  inshore,  inside  of  three  miles  off  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  the  American  fishermen,  when  they  come  to  fish,  injure  the 
boat-fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  f — A.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  much  more 
bait  than  the  boats,  and  by  throwing  it  out ;  they  glut  the  appetites  of 
the  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  the  boat  fishermen  like  to  see  the  vessels  come  f — A.  No. 

Q.  They  think  that  the  coming  of  these  ves:$els  injures  their  pros- 
pects f — A.  Yes;  last  week  the  vessels  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  our 
boats  off  New  London. 

Q.  How  f — A.  By  coming  in  and  heaving  out  a  great  quantity  of  bait  • 
Our  boats  did  not  have  as  much,  and  the  vessel  fishermen  so  glutted 
the  mackerel  that  they  would  not  bite. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  fisherman,  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  come 
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within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  to  fish,  would 
yon  invest  money  in  the  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  would  come  at  all  on  our  waters 
to  fish  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject  I — A.  Yes  5 
and  I  have  also  been  fishing  with  them  within  the  limit  when  we  were 
not  allowed  to  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  cutters  in  the  bay  at  the  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  vessels  do  then  ? — A.  When  they  saw  the 
cutters  I  suppose  they  would  leave. 

Q.  But  the  presence  of  the  cutters  did  not  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping inside  of  the  limits  to  fish  ! — A.  No ;  when  a  gun  is  fired,  it 
frightens  the  mackerel,  and  makes  them  descend,  and  after  such  a  thing 
happens  they  cannot  be  caught.  I  know  that  this  is  a  fact,  because  I 
was  witness  of  it  and  from  having  fired  guns  where  they  were. 

Q.  Will  thunder  have  the  same  effect  on  these  fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  just 
the  same  effect. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Stai>leton,  of  the 
Fashion,  respecting  the  4th  of  July,  was  not  true  J — A.  Yes ;  and  it 
was  not  true. 

Q.  What  statement  did  he  make  respecting  the  4th  of  July? — A. 
Whatever  statement  he  made  it  was  not  true,  for  we  were  up  in  the  Bay 
of  Ghalears  on  that  4th  of  July ;  on  that  very  day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  he  made  respecting  itt — A.  It  is  in  that 
statement.    I  do  not  recollect  it  now,  but  I  saw  it  last  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  just  now  when  you  said  that  it  was  not  true! — 
A.  Of  course,  I  do  not  remember  it  very  well,  but  I  know  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  was  not  true. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  know  what  statement  he  made! — A.  Because  I  was 
with  him. 

Q.  When  he  testified  here  as  a  witness  T — A.  I  saw  the  statement  last 
night. 

Q.  Where  1 — ^A.  I  had  the  statement  with  me,  and  I  read  it. 

Q.  Was  it  in  print? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  he  said  ? — A.  1  forget  what  he 
said,  but  I  know  where  he  was,  for  1  was  with  him  that  very  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  were  on  the  4th  of  July  that  year?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  that  he  was! — A.  I  forget,  but  I  know  where 
we  were.    We  were  that  day  off  Paspebiac. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  all  where  he  was  on  the  4th  of  July  that  year  in  the 
Fashion? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  it  in  the  statement  he  made,  and  it  is  very 
untrue.  There  is  hardly  one  word  in  his  statement  which  is  true,  for  I 
have  been  with  him,  and  I  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  his  statement  relating  to  the  Fashion,  except 
a  very  few  words  in  the  early  part  of  it? — A.  There  is  hardly  one  word 
of  trnth  in  it. 

Q.  In  the  whole  deposition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  of  time  does  it  cover? — A.  It  relates  to  the 
year  when  he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  deposition  relates  to  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  first  of  it  does. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  does  so  ?    A.  Here  is  his  first  statement.    He 
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stated  that  we  commenced  fishing  off  North  Cape,  but  we  never  tried 
there  at  all. 
Mr.  Dana.  The  portion  of  the  deposition  in  question  is  as  follows : 

Q.  And  thirteen  years  ago  you  commanded  a  vessel  which  was  engaged  in  mackerel  fish- 
ing t — A.  Yes,  she  was  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Slie  was  from  Gloucester  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  46  tons.  She  was  a  small 
vessel. 

Q.  Who  owned  berf—A.  George  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  were  you  in  her! — A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  next  ship  f  ~A.  The  Laura  Mangan. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloncester  'f — ^A.  Yes.  Geor^  Marsh  owned  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  mackerel  fishing  T — A.  I  have  been  for  ten  years  master 
of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  last  mackerel  trip  f — A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  great  gale  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  7 — A.  In  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawiance, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  state  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  left  Gloucester  on 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  7 — A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  and  water, 
and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  off  Bonaven- 
ture. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  begin  to  fish7--A.  We  generally  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Cape— 
Dearly  northeast  off  North  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Off  which  part  of  the  island  f — A.  Off  the  northwest  part 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  f—A,  It  is  over  off  the  Gasp^  coast.    It  is  just  outside  of  Gasp^. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  land  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Cape  T — ^A.  The  land  would 
be  just  in  sight 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  you  fish  7 — A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  see  the  hills. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  Y — A.  Yes,  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  7— A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twenty  miles  off 
shore,  or  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Bank  Bonaventure  f — ^A.  'Well,  we  went  down  off  the  west 
shore,  off  what  we  calf  the  Pigeon  Hills ;  we  would  be  about  12  or  15  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pigeon  Hills  7— A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  shore  f— A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  you  lie  off  Shippegan  f — ^A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Shippegan. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  shore  7 — A.  From  15  to  16  or  17  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  nextf — A.  About  the  1st  of  July  we  general^  struck  up  along  the 
coast  and  across  to  Magdalen  Islands.  We  generally  calculated  on  fishing  there  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

Q.  Did  yon  nnderstand  he  stated  that  he  was  in  the  Fashion  that 
year  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  I — A.  We  were  then  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  he  swore  he  was  in  the  Fashion  at  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  on  the  4th  of  July  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so  ! — A.  It  is  in  this  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  refers  to  the  Fashion  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  all  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stapleton  yourself! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  many  pages  did  it  consist  T — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  Did  it  consist  of  more  than  one  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I 
read  one  page. 

Q.  Did  you  read  one  whole  page  of  it  t — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  two  pages  of  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I 
read  one  or  two  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  ten  pages  in  this  deposition,  and  I  read  what  he 
says  about  the  4th  of  July,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  Fashion, 
except  in  his  first  few  answers.  He  was  then  asked  about  his  ten  years' 
experience. 

Mr.  Dayies.  Do  you  state  that  to  the  Commission  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  speak  of  what  is  here.  j 
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Mr.  Dayies.  I  think  that  his  general  statement  inclades  the  year  when 
he  was  in  the  Fashion. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  is  matter  of  argnment. 

Witness.  I  can  give  you  a  better  statement  aboat  the  year  when  I 
was  in  the  Fashion.    I  can  jnst  tell  yon  all  abont  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  The  deposition  in  this  respect  is  as  follows : 

Q.  And  thirteen  years  ago  yon  commanded  a  vessel  which  was  engaged  in  mackerel-fish- 
ing f — A.  Ves.     She  was  called  the  Fashion. 

Q.  She  was  from  Gloucester  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  tonnage  f — A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  46  tons.  She  was  a 
small  vessel. 

Q.  Who  owned  her  f — A.  George  J.  Marsh  and  Frank  Holmes. 

Q.  During  how  manv  years  were  ^ou  in  her  7 — A.  I  was  in  her  one  season. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  yon  next  ship  f — A.  The  Laura  Mangan. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  Y — A.  Tes.    George  Marsn  owned*  her. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  mackerel-fishing  f ~A.  I  have  been  for  ten  years  mas- 
er  of  a  vessel. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  last  mackerel  trip  f — ^A.  In  1873. 

Q.  The  year  of  the  great  eale  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  fish  when  you  fished  for  mackerel  T — ^A.  In  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence^ 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan. 

Q.  Generally  state  what  course  you  were  expected  to  pursue  when  you  left  Gloucester  on 
a  trip  to  catch  mackerel  f — A.  We  used  generally  to  run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  and 
go  through  the  Straits  of  Canso.  We  stopped,  however,  at  this  strait  to  get  wood  and 
water,  and  then  proceeded  up  to  North  Cape  in  sight  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  off 
Bonaventure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begnn  to  fishf — A.  We  general! v  used  to  try  broad  off  North  Cape — 
nearly  northeast  off  Nortn  Cape  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Off  which  part  of  the  island  7— A.  Off  the  northwest  part. 

Q.  Where  is  Bonaventure  f — ^A.  It  is  over  off  the  Gasp^  coast.  It  is  just  outside  of 
Gasp6. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  land  did  you  begin  to  fish  off  the  North  Cape  f— A.  The  land 
would  be  just  in  sight. 

Q.  And  how  far  off  Bonaventure  did  yon  fish  t— A.  We  used  to  run  so  as  to  see  the 
hills. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bank  in  this  quarter  f — A.  Yes  ;  Bonaventure  Bank. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  land  is  it  situated  7 — A.  I  should  think  that  it  is  twenty  miles  off- 
shore, or  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  from  Bank  Bonaventure  7 — A.  Well,  we  went  down  off  the  west 
shore,  off  what  we  called  the  Pigeon  Hills :  we  would  be  about  12  or  15  miles  off  shore«. 

Q.  Where  are  the  Pigeon  Hills  f — A.  On  the  Canadian  shore  at  that  point. 

Q.  How  fax  would  you  be  from  the  shore  7 — A.  I  should  think  about  15  miles. 

Q.  Would  yon  lie  off  Shippegan  7— A.  We  would  be  broad  off  Shippegan. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  shore  T~ A.  From  15  to  16  or  17  miles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  nextf — A.  About  the  1st  of  Jul v  we  generallv  struck  np  along  the 
coast  and  across  to  Magdalen  lalattds.  We  generally  calculated  on  fishing  there  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  7 — A.  We  always  finished  up  the  sea8on  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands ;  and  along  late  m  the  fall  we  would  go  to  Margaree  and  Cheticamp.  We  wonld 
probably  stay  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  did  you  successfully  follow  the  mackerel  fishery  7 — ^A.  I  was 
master  of  a  vessel  during  ten  seasons. 

Q.  And  during  these  10  seasons,  how  far  from  the  shore  did  yon  take  the  greater  part  of 
your  fish  f — ^A.  We  got  the  most  of  them  off  shore — 10, 12,  15,  or  16  miles  off  shore. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  a  general  state 
ment,  and  I  don't  think  that  my  learned  brother  will  deny  it.  It  does 
not  specify  the  Fashion. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  Mr.  Stapleton  did  after  he  left  the  Fashion 
daring  the  ten  years  that  he  was  master  of  the  vessel  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  that  t — A.  ^o, 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  read  any  of  this  printed  statement  ?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  made  to  you  as  to  what  he  had  stated  t— A 
No ;  I  saw  what  he  stated. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  did  not  read  a  page  of  his  statement  f — 
^-  Yes.  .    ^;.^T^ 
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Q.  And  when  yoa  say  he  did  not  speak  tke  truth  aboat  the  4th  of 
Jaly,  yoa  meant  to  say  that  the  Fashion  was  not  off  the  Magdaien 
Island  on  the  4th  of  July  ?— A.  No ;  she  was  not.  I  know  ae  well  as  I 
know  that  I  am  sitting  here  that  she  was  not. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  on  board  of  the  Fasfaiou  I — A 
I  suppose  that  I  was  about  17. 

Q.  On  what  fishing  voyages  had  you  previously  been  ? — A.  I  was  on 
a  vessel  owned  in  Boston,  and  on  an  island  vessel ;  I  know  that  this 
was  18  years  ago  this  summer.  One  vessel  was  called  the  Corsair. 
This  was  t^e  first  vessel  in  which  I  ever  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  f — A.  I  went  in  her  some  time  in  July, 
and  I  remained  in  her  until  September. 

Q.  You  were  in  her  for  about  two  months  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ! — A.  As  a  fisherman. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  about  15  years  of  age  ? — A.  I  was  16  or  17. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  next  vessel  in  whidi  you  were  T — A 
The  Idaho,  an  island  vesssel. 

Q.  Where  was  she  owned  f — A.  In  Charlottetown. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  her  f — A.  About  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  As  a  fisherman.  I  went  up  nor'ard  in  her 
seining. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  Boston  vessel  t — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  and  all  around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  Boston  in  her  f — A.  'So ;  I  was  discharged  oq 
the  island. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  mackerel-fishing  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  Idaho  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  her  in  Charlottetown  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  ship  on  the  Boeton  vessel  f — ^A.  At  Biistioo. 

Q.  Then  you  had  about  two  months' experience  on  the  Boston  vessd, 
and  two  or  three  months' experience  on  an  island  schooner;  now^  do 
you  say  that  under  these  circumstances  you  took  charge  of  the  Fash- 
ion  f — A.  No ;  I  had  no  charge  of  the  Fashion,  bat  I  had  to  tak«  charge 
of  her. 

Q.  Did  you  take  her  out  of  the  captain's  hands  f — A.  Tes ;  I  had 
to  so. 

Q.  Did  you  do  this  at  his  request? — A.  We  had  to  look  oat  for  oar- 
selves  and  do  the  best  we  oonld. 

Q.  Did  the  crew  ask  you  to  take  cliarge  of  her  ? — A.  So ;  the  captain 
went  to  bed  and  we  had  to  take  charge  <^'  her. 

Q.  Were  there  other  people  on  board  of  her  from  the  provinces  ! — ^A. 
There  were  other  people  on  board  who  belonged  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  crew  belonged  to  the  provinces  t — A.  I  cannot 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  board  altogether? — A.  I  think  14 ;  14  or  15. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  on  board  from  the  island,  myself  ex- 
cepted ;  but  there  might  have  been  one  or  two. 

Q.  Were  you  the  oldest  man  on  board  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  the  youngest ! — A  I  might  have  been. 

Q.  Were  there  any  people  from  British  America  on  board  besides 
yourself? — ^A.  There  were  some  Nova  Scotia  people,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  they  fishing  before  that  I — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  on  board  men  from  the  States  and  other  countries  !— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  they  were  from. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  f — A.  No. 
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Q.  And  tbe  captain  did  not  do  so? — A.  No;  I  know  that  the  first  day 
we  went  ont  he  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  he  lie  abed  the  whole  trip  f — A.  Well,  he  fished  sometimes. 

Q.  When  did  he  turn  oat? — A.  Perhaps  be  did  so  that  day  or  that 
night;  I  never  kept  any  coant  in  this  respect. 

Q.  Bat  yon  were  on  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  captain  may  have  tarned  ont  daring  tbe  night  ? — A.  Yes; 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  take  any  charge  of  his  vessel  after  that  night ?^ A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  when  yon  say  that  yon  had  to  take  charge  of 
the  vessel  t — A.  Well,  I  bronght  tbe  vessel  to  Ganso. 

Q.  Did  you  navigate  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  abouc  navigating  at  sea  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  anything  about  it  then  %—A.  No ;  I  navigated  her 
out  of  my  own  head.  I  took  a  table-fork,  and  breaking  off  the  third 
prong,  made  the  voyage  with  its  aid.  We  bad  no  dividers  on  the  ves- 
sel. 1  shipped  in  her  among  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and  the  poor  fellow 
Stapleton  knew  nothing  at>oat  the  vessel,  or  where  to  bring  her,  nor  did 
I  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  yoa  get  anywhere? — A.  When  we  got  outside  I 
undertook  to  manage  her. 

Q.  Atird  then  you  knew  nothing  about  navigation? — ^A.  No;  nothing. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  have  a  pair  of  dividers  aboard  ? — A.  No.  I  made 
a  pair,  however,  out  of  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  brought  her  into 
Ganso. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  any  of  the  other  men  to  help  yoa  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  crew  were  older  than  I. 

Q.  And  you  were  17,  at  the  most,  at  the  time? — A.  I  suppose  that  I 
was  17  or  18. 

Q.  When  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  yoa  exactly,  but  I  was 
32  years  of  age  last  June. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  probably  the  youngest  on  board,  and  you 
did  not  ask  any  older  persons  to  help  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  vessels  have  an  extra  master  called  tbe  mate  ?— A.  No ; 
no  vessel  in  which  I  have  ever  been  has  had  one. 

Q.  They  have  only  a  master  and  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  keeps  watch  when  the  master  is  not  on  deck  ? — A.  They 
generally  set  a  watch  of  two  men  at  a  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  on  board  of  the  Fashion? — A.  At  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  Gloucester? — A.  I  was  in  Virginia  that  win- 
ter, and  I  came  down  to  Gloucester  in  the  spring. 

<j.  What  were  yon  doing  in  Virginia  ? — A.  Lumbering. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  by  sea?— A.  Y^es;  I  sailed  on  board  of  a  brig 
owned  in  Boston,  and  went  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  Gloucester  from  Virginia? — A.  By  train. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  lumbering? — A.  All  the  winter. 
I  was  working  at  a  place  called  Murray  Greek. 

Q.  To  what  port  did  the  ship  in  which  you  had. been  go? — ^A.  I  can- 
not say.  I  went  to  Baltimore  in  this  bark;  I  left  her  there,  and  have 
not  seen  her  since.    I  went  from  Baltimore  to  work  at  lumbering. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  then  from  Baltimore? — A.  Forty  or  fifty  miles, 
I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  war  over  at  that  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  lines  of  the  rebels  or  of  the  government  ? — A.  I 
was  employed  by  a  company  of  Gharlottetown,  opposite  Boston.  I  was 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  line. 
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Q.  And  on  coming  to  Gloucester  yon  shipped  on  this  vessel? — ^A.  Yes; 
on  this  famoas  Fashion. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observation  while  on  board  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  the  sun  ? — A.  No ;  we  did  not  want  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  so  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  used  a  quadrant  or  sextant  f — A.  Yes;  a  qmadrant 
I  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  before,  but  I  since  have  known  how. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  before  that  voyage  f^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  could  have  used  one  and  found  the  sun  f — 
A.  I  think  that  if  it  had  came  to  a  pinch,  I  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  then  you  think  that  you  would  have  found  your  place  on  the 
chart  with  a  quadrant,  which  you  had  never  previously  used  f — ^A.^  did 
not  want  to  find  a  place  on  the  chart  with  a  quadrant. 

Q.  Did  you  not  want  to  find  your  latitude?  What  is  a  quadrant  used 
for  f — ^A.  It  is  used  to  take  the  sun,  and  to  learn  where  you  are. 

Q.  Which  way ;  north  and  south  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  that  since  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  quadrant  now  T^A.  I  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  you  are  willing  to  say,  under  your 
oath,  that  you  took  charge  of  that  vessel,  and  navigated  her  from 
Gloucester  down  to  the  bayt — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  testified  to  that  now. 
I  brought  that  vessel  from  Gloucester  to  Canso,  and  from  Canso  to  the 
bay,  and  back  home  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  You  did  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain  doing  all  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  in  his 
bunk. 

Q.  During  the  whole  voyage  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  and  backt^A.  That  is  near  about  it.  1  was  very  happy  to 
get  his  statement  when  I  got  here. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  During  how  many  years  have  you  been  captain  of  a  vessel  f — A.  I 
went  in  1870  as  master  of  a  vessel. 
Q.  And  have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  ever  since  f ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  fisherman  before  you  became  a 
captain  t— A.  I  think  about  three  years. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  period  from  1864  to  1870  comprises 
three  years  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  three  years ;  and  if  he  was  here 
to  day  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  contradict  my  statement. 

No.  62. 

John  D.  Magdonald,  farmer  and  fisherman,  of  Souris,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  was  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  I  am  about  39. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fishing  much  during  your  life  T — A.  Yes  ;  consid- 
erable. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  I — ^A.  Ten  or  eleven. 

Q.  Have  you  been  boat  or  vessel  fishing! — A.  I  have  been  vessel- 
fishing. 

Q.  In  American  or  in  island  vessels  !— A.  In  both.     ^  , 
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Q.  In  which  did  yon  first  go  fishing? — A.  In  Amerioan. 

Q.  When  !— A.  In  1862. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  then  ship  ! — A.  In  the  Fanny  R.,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  her  t— A.  Into  the  North  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  British  waters.    I  shipped  from  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  that  year? — A.  One. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ? — A.  180. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ? — A.  At  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  up  on  the 
north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  the  season  in  her? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next? — A.  I  shipped  in  a  vessel  called  the  Em- 
pire State  the  same  season. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  ? — A.  Stephen  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  the  season  in  her  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  one  trii>. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take? — A.  300. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Off  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  1  j  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  outside  of  three  miles  from  the  shore? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  that  all  the  mackerel  taken  about  Gape  Breton  are 
caught  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Is  tbat  correct,  in  your  expe- 
rience ? — A.  Yes,  it  is.  All  the  fish  there  are  taken  handy  to  the  shore, 
within  1^,  and  perhaps  2  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  took  all  your  mackerel  within 
2  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — A.  I  again  went  in  the  Empire  State. 

Q.  What  did  you  get? — A.  Six  hundred  barrels  in  two  trips. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish? — A.  We  came  up  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and 
np  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence.  We  took  the  balance  of  the  first  trip 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  ?— A.  Off  Sydney. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  then  take  ? — A.  We  got  about  300  barrels  each 
trip. 

Q.  When  you  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  how  far  from  the  shore 
did  you  catch  the  fish  ?— A.  Between  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
it,  I  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  the  center  of  the  bay  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  years  you  have  been  fishing  have  you  been  much  in 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  ? — A.  Yes,  considerably. 

Q.  When  there,  where  did  yon  fish  ? — A.  Along  about  1^,  2,  or  2^ 
miles  from  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  bay.  We  generally  fished  on 
the  north  side  of  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  there? — A.  Along  the  west  shore. 

Q.  Past  Gasp^  ? — A.  Yes.  We  go  up  as  far  as  Magdalen  River,  and 
catch  the  most  of  them  there,  between  that  and  Griffin^s  Cove.  They 
fish  there  to  anchor  altogether. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore? — A.  About  one  mile. 

Q.  Around  that  coast  the  fish,  I  believe,  are  all  taken  within  a  mile 
of  the  shore.    Am  I  correct  in  so  stating  it  ? — ^A.  Yes;  you  are. 

Q.  You  got  some  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  others — where  ? 
At  Sydney  ? — A.  Yes.   We  made  the  last  trip  of  all  at  Sydney. 

Q.  And  you  caught  all  the  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  first  trip  did  you  obtain  inshore? — A. 
About  two-thirds. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  many  fish  nt  the  Magdaleu  Islands  ? — A.  We  obtained 
over  100  barrels ;  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  first  trip  was  taken  at  tbe  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  at  Sydney,  and  all  tbe  fish  were  canght  in- 
shore!—A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  in  1863  ! — A.  Yes ; 
a  good  many. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Between  500  and  600,  but  I  cannot  exactly  state 
the  nnmber. 

Q.  Were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  vessels,  and  did  yon  go 
much  among  their  captains  and  crews  f — A.  Yes ;  considerably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  fishermen  to  compare  notes  of  their 
different  voyages  ! — A.  Yes ;  this  is  done  very  often. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  hardly  ever  meet  a  vessel  without  inquiring 
what  she  has  got,  and  what  her  catch  has  been,  &c.  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  thus  enabled  to  state  somewhere  about  the  average  catch 
of  the  fleet  that  year? — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  average  that  year 
was  about  500  barrels. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  in  1864  ! — A.  The  General  Bornside. 

Q.  What  vi»B  the  captain's  name? — A.  Saul  Frielich. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her?^-A.  I  made  one  trip  iu 
her. 

Q,  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  ! — A.  About  320, 1  think. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  catch  tliem?— A.  We  got  most  of  them  on  the 
west  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  between  the  North  and  West  Otipe. 

Q.  Did  you  Catoh  any  off  Gape  Breton  ? — A.  Yes,  aboat  fifty  barrels. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  done  as  well  as  usual  that  year  ? — A.  Ko, 
we  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not;  1864  was  a  good  year? — A.  We  fislied  off  in  deep  wa- 
ter, or  did  80  at  first.  She  was  a  large  vessel,  and  the  captain  kept  out 
in  deep  water  on  Bradley  and  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  well  there? — A.  No ;  we  got  none  at  all  hardly  there ; 
we  only  obtained  a  few. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  there? — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  because  she  was  a  large  vessel  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that,  but  we  supposed  so. 

Q.  A  large  vessel  cannot  come  inshore  as  safely  as  a  small  one? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Whatever  the  cause,  you  kept  off  shore  on  Banks  Bradley  and 
Orphan  daring  two  and  three  weeks,  and  got  nothing? — A.  Nothing  to 
speak  of. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  inshore  to  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  below  the  average  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  long  way  lielow  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  catch  that  year? — A.  About  500  bar- 
rels.   All  the  vessels  did  well  that  year. 

Q.  And  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  your  catch  was  below  that  ave- 
rage to  the  circumstance,  that  you  staid  so  long  on  Banks  Bradley 
and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  blamed  that  for  it  anyhow ;  and  we  got  no  fish 
there. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  next  year? — A.  The  Aphrodite. 

Q.  Was  she  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain^  name  ? — A.  B.  Macdonald. 

Q.  He  must  be  an  island  man  ? — A.  No ;  he  was  from  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  ? — A.  620  or  630. 
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Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  take? — A.  Two. 

Q-  Where  did  yoa  take  them  f — A.  Around  the  island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Chalenrs,  and  off  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  take  inshore  and  how  much  outside? — A. 
We  took  about  two-thirds  inshore,  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  fish  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  ? — ^A.  On 
Bank  Bradl^  and  broad  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  say,  about  six  or 
eight  miles. 

Q.  And  about  two  thirds  of  the  fish  were  taken  inshore  along 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and  oft'  Gape  Breton? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  sail  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — A.  Yes ; 
a  great  many. 

Q.  Were  there  more  or  less  than  during  the  previous  year? — A.  The 
number  was  about  the  same,  I  judge. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  would  you  say  were  there? — A. 
About  500  or  600. 

Q.  And  you  caught  that  year  about  630  barrels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  average,  or  was  it  above  or  under  a  fair  average? 
— A.  It  was  about  a  fair  average,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  in  1866?— A.  In  the  Colonel  Cook. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  Who  was  her  captain  ? — A.  George  Beers. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  in  her  ? — A.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ? — A.  We  took  the  first  trip  in  the  Bay 
of  Ghaleurs,  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  around  Prince  Edward 
Island.     We  obtained  about  100  barrels  off'  the  island. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  the  second  trip  ? — A.  Around  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  off  Margaree. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  your  second  trip  as  close  inshore  as  the  first? — A. 
We  took  it  nearer  the  shore  than  the  first. 

Q.  Do  the  mackerel  come  quite  close  inshore  in  the  fall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  general  rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  full  mackerel  the  best  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  far  the  best  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  all  the  fish  caught  by  the  fleet  on  the  sec- 
ond trip  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  I  think  so.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
I  ever  so  caught. 

Q.  Of  the  first  trip,  a  portion,  more  or  less,  is  taken  outside,  off  Bank 
Bradley  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  trip, 
speaking  in  general  terras,  is  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  were  you  in  1867  ? — A.  In  the  Batler. 

i^.  Where  was  she  from  ? — A.  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  take  ? — A.  About  650. 

Q.  Where  were  they  caught? — A.  Some  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  and 
some  up  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence ;  some  near  the  Madeline  Eiver,  and 
others  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Gape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.    In  fact,  we  were  all  over  the  ground  that  year. 

Q.  Of  these  620  barrels  how  many  were  obtained  inshore  ? — A.  I  can 
safely  say  that  about  two-thirds  were  so  caught. 

Q.  Were  there  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  fleet  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  About  how  many  were  there? — ^A.  500  or  600. 

Q.  Was  your  catch  about  an  average  catch? — A.  Tesj  we  did  fairly 
well. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  1868  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  Gadette. 

Q.  Was  she  also  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  mauy  trips  did  you  make  in  her  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  ? — A.  600,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  them  ? — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  taken  inshore  ? — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  Was  this  about  an  average  catch  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  During  the  years  when  yon  were  fishing,  of  course  you  saw  a  good 
many  American  vessels  fishing  alongside  of  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  catch  fish  in  the  same  places  which  you  frequented  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  did. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  distance,  as  a  rule,  from  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  vessels  catch  fish  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Or- 
phan ?  Do  many  attempt  to  do  so  ? — A.  When  I  used  to  be  there,  we 
perhaps  would  see  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  there. 

Q.  Out  of  the  500  or  600  in  the  bay  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  trying  to  catch  fish  there? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  as 
big  a  fleet  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan.  These 
vessels  would  be  scattered  around. 

Q.  Would  they  remain  there  long? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  value  of  Banks  Bradley 
and  Orphan,  as  fishing  grounds,  compared  with  the  inshore  fisheries  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  call  thiem  good  fishing  grounds,  because  I  have  never  caught 
many  mackerel  on  them. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  here  in  evidence  that  some  vessels  have 
taken  catches  outside  in  the  bay  in  deep  water  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  the  case,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  much  with  Americans  as  to  the  value  of  our 
inshore  fisheries  ?  Have  you  heard  their  captains  speak  with  reference 
to  them  and  the  quantities  they  took  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  all  the  time  ? — A.  No ; 
we  did  not. 

Q.  What  used  you  to  do  ?^  A.  We  used  to  fish  inshore. 

Q.  And  when  the  cutters  hove  in  sight  what  did  you  do  ?— A.  We  then 
jogged  off. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  American  vessels  after  1868? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  1868,  fish  in  English  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  vessels  ? — A.  The  Margaretta  and  the  Adele. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Around  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Was  the  Margaretta  a  small  vessel  ?— A.  Yes ;  she  was  of  about 
25  or  30  tons. 

Q.  And  when  you  fished  around  the  island,  did  you  catch  your  fish  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — A. 
Yes ;  we  got  them  all  inshore. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  large  boat  fishing  prosecuted  about  Prince  Edward 
Island?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boats  catch  their  fish  ? — A.  All  inshore. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  boat  and  vessel  and  all  the  fisheries, 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  of  mackerel  is  taken  ioshore,  around 
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Prince  Edward  laland.  Gape  Breton,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  !— A.  I 
think  that  nine-tenths,  anyhow,  are  taken  inshore.  #-?^«i 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  fit  out  a  vessel  to  come  to  the  bay,  if  you  did 
not  have  the  right  of  coming  inshore  at  all  to  fish  t — A.  No ;  I  would 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tbat  anybody  would  make  the  venture  under  such 
circumstances  1 — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr,  Foster : 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  every 
year  when  you  were  in  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1862,  you  were  in  the  Fanny  E.  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  her  captain  ? — A.  John  Dicks. 

Q.  Wbat  was  your  total  catch  at  tbat  time  f — A.  180  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  all  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  ?— A.  About  40  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  year  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  To  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  the  remainder  of  yonr  catch  there  T — A.  Yes. 

y.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Fanny  R.  I— A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that  all  the  mack- 
erel which  you  caught  in  that  vessel  of  95  tons,  off  Prince  Edward 
Island,  were  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
that  this  was  the  care. 

Q.  You  did  not,  by  any  accident,  get  any  outside T — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  far  out  was  the  farthest  distance  at  which  you  caught  any  of 
them  f — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  that. 
We  used  to  heave  to  about  a  mile  from  shore  and  drift  off,  when  the  wind 
was  off  the  land.  We  would  drift  Off  to  about  2  or  2^  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, or  perhaps  as  far  as  3  miles  offshore.  We  would  then  lose  the 
school,  and  getting  under  weigh,  we  would  stand  inshore  again,  and 
drift  off  again,  if  the  wind  was  off  the  land. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  whole  of  the  fish  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  your  second  trip  that  year  was  taken  off  Syd- 
ney!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  close  inshore;  how  near  to  it! — A.  Within  a  mile  or  IJ 
miles  of  it. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  shore  could  you  go  in  that  vessel !— A.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  I  thiuk. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  Empire  State  ? — A.  About  95. 

Q.  And  in  the  following  year,  1803,  you  made  two  trips,  and  went  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands ;  how  many  did  yon  catch  there  ! — A.  On  the  first 
trip  we  got  about  150  barrels  off  the  Magdalen  Islands,  I  would  think. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  more  than  once  that  year  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  the  second  time  that  year  ! — A.  While  on 
the  fall  trip. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  fall 
trip! — A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  that  year  ! — A.  We  did 
during  the  spring  and  first  trip. 

Q.  What  luck  did  you  have  f — A.  We  did  not  get  any  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  the  General  Burnside  ! — A.  About  146. 
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Q.  And  you  say  that  her  captaio,  Saul  Frielich,  kept  offishore  more 
than  the  others  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  begin  to  fish  with  him  t — A.  In  July. 

Q.  And  where  did  yoa  flsht — A.  Off  the  Magdalen  Idands. 

Q.  Did  you  go  straight  there! — A.  Yes.         < 

Q.  Without  pausing  to  fish  anywhere  else  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get! — A.  We  took  no  fish  there  to  speak  of; 
we  may  have  caaght  15  or  20  barrels,  or  some  nnmber  like  that. 

Q.  Did  yoa  try  fishing  off  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — ^A.  Yes;  we 
struck  right  across  to  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  nothing  there  f — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of;  we  picked 
ap  5,  6,  7,  or  8  barrels  in  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  yoa  take  on  the  first  trip  with  Frielich  f — 
A.  320, 1  think;  we  then  only  made  one  trip,  and  we  carried  900  empty 
barrels. 

Q.  Back  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  try  everywhere  for  fish  f — A.  Yes ;  on  Banks  Bradley  and 
Orphan. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Banks  Bradley  and  On)han  ? — A.  We  went 
to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  within  three  miles  of  the  shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  About  two  weeks,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  ? — A.  About  200  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  had  you  on  t>oard  before  you  took  these  ? — A. 
Something  like  20  or  30  barrels. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  was  the  fishing 
poor  ? — ^A.  We  left  with  a  breeze,  a  northwest  wind,  and  came  down  to 
Gape  Breton  and  fished  there  a  spell. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  off  Cape  Breton  ?— A.  We  caaght 
the  balance  of  the  trip  there. 

Q.  How  many  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  bot  it  was  over 
100  barrels. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  total  catch  ?— A.  320  or  330  barrels. 

Q.  And  you  caught  about  20  or  30  barrels  off  the  Magdalen  Islands 
and  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  comes  1865,  when  you  made  two  trips ;  how  many  did  yoa 
then  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands?  You  were  at  the  time  in  the  Aphro- 
dite?— A.  Yes ;  we  took  about  100  barrels  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  trip? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  on  your  second  trip  ?— A.  Yes ;  and  we  got  about 
30  or  40  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  obtain  on  Bank  Bradley  ? — A.  None  at  all. 
We  caught  the  balance  of  the  trip  off'  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  on  the  second  trip  ? — 
A.  1^0. 

Q.  In  1866  you  made  two  trips  in  the  Colonel  Cook  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  on  the  first  trip  ? — A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  And  How  many  on  the  second  trip  ? — A.  About  30  barrels. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  during  the  first 
trip? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  And  how  mauy  did  you  catch  thereon  the  second  trip? — A.  Noth- 
ing. 

Q.  In  1867,  you  were  in  the  Eatler  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  in  her  yoa  say  you  fished  over  all  the  groand  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  begin  fishing  in  her  f — A.  In  the  Bay  of  Ohalears. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  th^re  ! — ^A.  Between  50  and  100  barrels. 

Q-  Where  did  yoa  go  neztf — A.  Tip  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Mag- 
dalen Biver. 

Q.  Where  is  that! — A.  Near  Gape  St.  Anne,  on  the  west  shore.  It  is 
situated  near  the  month  of  the  Qaebec  Biver. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  catch  there  on  the  soath  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence t — A.  Aboat  150  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  then  ? — A.  Across  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  catch  there  t — A.  Aboat  50  barrels. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  next  got — A.  To  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  stop  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan! — ^A.  We  tried 
there  as  we  went  along  and  as  we  were  crossing  over  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands  from  Magdalen  Biver,  bat  we  did  not  take  any  mackerel  to 
speak  of;  we  would  heave  to  and  get  a  few. 

Q.  Did  yoa  transship  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Where  !— A.  At  Charlottetown. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  commence  yoar  second  trip!— A.  Aboat  the  last  of 
Angast  or  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  Did  yoa  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  begin  yoar  fishing  there? — ^A.  No;  we  first  fished  on  Fish- 
erman's Bank,  on  the  soath  side  of  the  islands,  and  then  we  fished 
aronnd  East  Point  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  from  thence  we  went 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  3^ou  get  on  Fisherman's  Bank  t — A.  Aboat 
30. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  to  Fisherman's  Bank,  that  year  excepted  f— >!v. 
No;  that  was  the  first  and  last  time. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  take  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  t— A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly ;  bat  we  did  not  get  m^ny  there  that  trip.  We,  how- 
ever, got  a  few — perhaps  33  or  30  barrjels.  I  am  not  positive  aboiit  the 
number,  bat  we  certainly  did  not  eatch  a  great  many  there. 

Q.  Tbo^  Aioericaa  vessels  in  which  you  fished  had  pogy  bait  t— A. 
Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  Altogether  f *-A.  Almost  altogether. 

Q.  1868  was  the  last  year  you  were  in  an  American  vessel  t — A.  Tes. 
I  was  in  the  Cadet,  from  Qloucester. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  Cadet  f — A.  We  fished  round  the  island 
and  the  Magdalens. 

Q.  How  much  did  yoo  catch  at  the  Magdalen  Islands! — A.  Of  the 
whole  year's  fishing,  we  got  about  150  barrels. 

Q.  And  how  much  was  the  total  catch  for  the  yearf — A.  About  600. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bradley  and  Orphan  thenf — A.  No;  we  were  up  to 
Bay  Chaleurs,  though. 

Q.  You  got  some  thereto  A.  About  100  barrels. 

Q*  What  years  were  they  that  the  cutters  disturbed  you  t — ^A.  The 
years  I  was  in  American  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  years T — A.  I  think  every  year  I  have  been  in  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  That  the  cutters  disturbed  you- A.  No;  not  every  year;  no,  no. 

Q.  What  were  the  years  you  were  in  American  vessels  that  you  were 
interfered  with  t — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  is  one. 

Q.  What  cutter  troabled  yoa  then  t — ^A.  The  English  cutter. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  t— -A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  your  master  then  t— A.  In  1863,  Stephen  Smith.        j 
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Q.  What  did  the  catter  do  to  you  then  !— A.  She  did  nothing ;  but 
T¥hen  we  would  see  her  coming  we  would  have  to  keep  clear. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Empire  State  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  a  cutter  then  T — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  years  were  you  troubled  with  cutters! — A.  1864 
and  1865. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  when  the  cutters  troubled  youf — A.  Saul 
Felix. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — A.  They  did  no  more  than  only  when  we 
would  see  them  we  would  knock  off  fishing,  if  we  were  fishing  inshore, 
and  steal  off. 

Q.  Was  that  a'good  deal  of  inconvenience! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  voyage  and  its  success  ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  fishing  disturbed  in  1866  and  1867  !  Do  you  remember 
the  cutter  those  years  ! — ^A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  year  when  your  captain  had  a  license  ! — A. 
No,  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it ! — A.  I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  had  one  or  not !— A.  No ;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  as  sure  about  being  disturbed  by  cutters  in  1863, 
1864,  and  1865,  when  you  were  in  the  Empire  State,  the  General  Bum- 
side,  and  the  Aphrodite,  as  you  are  about  the  rest  of  your  statements  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  just  as  clear  as  that  you  caught  the  greatest  part  of  your 
mackerel  within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  catch  you,  but  if  you  have  any  explanation 
I  wish  you  to  make  it.  You  have  stated  that  yon  were  disturbed  in 
1863, 1864,  and  1865.  Now,  these  were  the  years  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty.  Mr.  Davies  will  tell  yon  there  was  not  a  cutter  on  the  whole 
coast  of  British  North  America,  and  the  United  States  vessels  bad  a 
right  to  fish  anywhere  they  pleased.  Just  think  a  bit  and  make  your 
explanation.  You  have  been  pursued  by  cutters,  according  to  this, 
three  years  under  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  when  the  United  States  bad 
a  right  to  visit  inshore.  Now,  you  did  not  dream  that.  Explain  it ! — 
A.  There  were  cutters  there.    There  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  she  doing  ! — A.  She  was  keeping  the  Qshermen  off  the 
shore-fishing. 

Q.  All  those  years!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  it! — A.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  just  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  as  to  where  you  caught 
your  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  cutter  at  all,  your  vessel ! — A. 
No. 

Q.  You  are  only  speaking  of  what  you  recollect,  und  you  thought  you 
saw  them  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  mistaken.  Do  you  still  think  there  were  cut- 
ters there  then  ! — A.  There  were. 

Q.  During  those  years  you  were  in  the  Empire  State  in  1863  and  the 
following  years,  in  the  General  Burnside  in  1864  and  1865,  you  have 
already  stated  that  you  caught  your  fish  in  around  the  shores  those 
years?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  that  if  the  cutters  were  there  they  did  not  disturb  you  then  ! — 
A.  No. 

No.  63. 

Peter  S.  Richardson,  of  Chester,  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg,  N.  8., 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  You  have  been  a  good  many  years  in  American  fishing  ves- 
sels!— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  years  f — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  1860  up  to 
1874,  along  there,  and  after. 

Q.  I  took  down  a  list  from  you  of  the  vessels  you  have  been  in — about 
twenty  altogether! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  give  me  the  names,  if  you  recollect? — A.  The  first  ves- 
sel I  was  in  was  the  Benjamin  Franklyn. 

Q.  The  Diamond  was  the  first! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1860  you  were  in  the  Diamond,  in  1861  in  the  Nebraska,  in  1863 
the  Mesina  and  the  Corporal  Trim,  in  1864  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Harvey  G.  Mack,  in  1867  in  the  Everett  Steele  and  the  Garrie  S. 
Doyle,  in  1868  in  the  Sam  Growell  and  the  Sea  Queen,  in  1869, 1  don't 
know  that  I  have  the  vessel  you  were  in  that  year  f— A.  The  Sultana. 

Q.  In  1865  you  were  in  the  Henry  A.  Johnson,  in  1866  in  the  Sunny- 
side  and  Battler,  in  1869  in  the  A.  J.  Franklyn,  Elisha  Growell,  and  the 
William  J.  Dale,  in  1876  in  the  Massasoit  and  the  Ernest  F.  Norwood. 
You  are  not  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  dates  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  But  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  is  that  correct  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  those  American  fishing  vessels  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  one  of  your  vessels  was  captured. — A.  The  A.  J.  Frank- 
lyn ;  she  was  captured  in  1869  by  Gaptain  Tory. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  for  mackerel ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  completed  your  fare  when  you  were  taken  f — A.  We 
were  on  our  passage  home,  at  the  Strait  of  Ganso. 

Q.  He  had  overhauled  yon  somewhere  previously. — A.  Yes;  he 
boarded  us  before ;  about  eight  days  before. 

Q.  You  had  escaped. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  your  way  home,  when  you  were  at  the  wharf,  he  went  on 
board  f — A.  We  were  lying  in  the  stream. 

Q.  I  believe  you  thought  it  was  not  quite  fair ;  he  gave  you  no  warn- 
ing ;  you  were  asleep  at  the  time  you  were  taken  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  he  seen  you  !— A.  About  eight  days. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  fishing  f — ^A.  Yes ;  we  went  on  fishing. 

Q.  You  went  away  on  coast  of  Gape  Breton. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ran  over  to  Prince  Edward  Island  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  any  of  those  years  that  were  mentioned  had  you  any 
license? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  having  any  license  at  all ;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  them  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  heard. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  ? — A.  Because  I  thought  we  would 
catch  our  trip  without  them. 

Q.  The  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  taken,  what  vessel  were 
you  in! — A.  As  near  as  1  can  judge,  the  Sea  Queen — excuse  mej  I 
made  a  mistake ;  the  next  year  after  the  Franklyn  was  seized,  I  went  in 
the  Elisha  Growell.    I  was  master  of  her  myself. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Gloucester  after  your  vessel  was  seized  in  1869, 
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to  the  owners,  Whalen  and  Allen,  a  Gloucester  firm,  and  engaged  to 
come  out  into  tbe  gulf  as  master  of  their  American  vessel,  the  Elisba 
Crowell.  Now,  I  suppose  they  knew  your  vessel  had  been  seized  ! — A. 
I  expect  they  did. 

Q.  What  directions  did  they  give  you ;  did  they  tell  you  to  keep  out 
three  miles  f — A.  No ;  but  they  told  me  to  mind  and  not  let  myself  be 
taken  by  a  cutter. 

Q.  So  you  came  down  f    Did  >ou  get  a  good  fare  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  ? — A.  I  came  down  late  and  only  made  one  trip. 
I  came  down  on  the  28th  day  of  August. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  cutter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  escape! — ^A.  Hoisted  sail  and  left. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  her! — ^A.  I  could  not  rightly  say  how  often. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  saw  her  once! — A.  I  can  safely 
swear  I  saw  her  once. 

Q.  She  did  not  seize  you  ? — A.  No,  because  she  never  caught  as  iu 
the  act  of  stealing. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  fish  ! — A.  We  got  them  wherever  we 
could  catch  them. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  whole  period  from  1860  down,  were  you  always 
fishing  for  mackerel  in  American  bottoms? — A.  Always  in  American 
bottoms. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catoh  your  fish  during  these  years — near  the  shore 
or  outside  ? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  swear  to  the  quantity  we  caught 
inshore  or  offshore ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  where  we  caught  one 
offshore  we  caught  twenty-five  inshore. 

Q.  Where  did  the  American  mackerel  fleet  usually  fish,  inshore  or 
offshore  t — A.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  know }  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  every  year  and  generally  f — 
A.  They  generally  fish  inshore,  by  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  All  that  you  saw  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  closet — A.  I  never  measured  the  distance,  but  I  suppose  I 
could  make  a  judgment.  Sometimes  three  miles  and  sometimes  a  little 
more ;  sometimes  not  quite  so  far. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know,  generally,  where  they  were.  Were  they 
outside  of  three  miles! — A.  in  general,  where  we  have  got  big  catches 
of  mackerel,  we  have  got  them  inshore. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  inshore — ^four  miles  ! — A.  O,  yes ;  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Q.  There  is  where  you  get  your  catches!— A.  The  largest  ever  I 
helped  to  catch  ^ere  caught  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  when  one  mackerel  is  caught  outside  twenty- 
five  are  caught  inside,  where  do  you  mean  by  inside! — A.  I  mean  a 
range  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles. 

Q.  I  want  something  a  little  more  definite  than  that.  I  want  to  know 
what  proportion  yon  caught  within  three  miles. — A.  I  could  not  begin 
to  describe  the  quantity  that  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  proportion  of  the  mackerel  you  caught  in- 
side, to  the  best  of  your  opinion. — A.  I  would  say  nine-tenths,  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion,  inside  of  three  miles. 

Q.  Now,  previous  to  your  being  captured,  had  you  been  aware  of  the 
cutter's  being  on  the  coast ! — A.  I  ought  to,  sir. 

Q.  Constantly! — A.  We  ought  to. 

Q.  How  did  you  guard  yourself  against  being  taken  before  that ! — A. 
I  ran  away  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  lookout!— A.  We  always  watched. 
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Q.  Did  you  keep  a  man  constantly  watching ! — A.  "So ;  everybody 
watched. 

Q.  All  the  fleet !  They  all  fished  inside. — A.  Well,  when  we  watched 
we  did. 

Q.  If  you  were  fishing  inside,  you  watched  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  running 
the  risk  of  being  caught ! — A.  Yes ;  nine  out  of  every  ten  vessels  ran 
the  risk. 

Q.  You  frequently  met  the  skippers  of  other  vessels  and  conversed 
together! — A.  O, yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  f— A.  I  would  not  like  to  use  their  language — 
certainly,  not  here. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  general  tenor  of  their  talk. — A.  Well, 
they  did  not  like  it }  that  is  the  amount  of  it.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can 
give  it. 

Q.  Were  they  aware  that  they  were  running  the  risk  ! — A.  They 
knew  that.    They  understood  that  much. 

Q.  Why  did  they  run  the  risk  f — A.  Because  they  wanted  to  fish. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  put  up  with  fishing  outside  ?— A.  Because 
they  did  not  get  enough. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  fish  if  they  were  confined  to  fish- 
ing outside  of  three  miles  firom  the  laud  f  Would  you  do  down  to  Glou- 
cester for  a  vessel  ? — A.  No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  board  as  sharesman,  if  so  confined  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  that  would  f— A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  say  whether  I  knew  one  or  not. 

Q.  If  there  is  one,  you  don't  know  him  1 — A.  I  don't  know  him.  I 
never  heard  of  him ;  only  I  can  give  my  own  judgment  that  I  would 
not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  mackerel  alone! — A.  Yes,  with  some  exceptions  j 
we  caught  a  few  codfish — very  few. 

Q.  That  is  when  on  the  mackerel  grounds  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  in  those  vessels,  did  you  go  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone  ? — 
A.  When  I  went  into  the  bay  I  went  on  a  mackerel  trip  alone. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  catches  you  took  for  the  season. — A.  I  have 
taken,  or  helped  to  take,  as  high  as  1,500  barrels  in  one  season. 

Q.  That  was  a  large  catch? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  largest  catch  out 
of  the  port. 

Q.  What  vessel  was  that !— A.  The  Rattler. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  large  catches  f— A.  I  have  been  ship- 
mate when  we  had  a  good  many  good  catches,  but  not  so  large  as  that. 

Q.  How  large!— A.  Well,  700, 1,000,  600,  and  400,  down  as  low  as 
300,  for  one  trip  only. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  season  ? — A.  Well,  we  never  took  less  than 
500  for  the  whole  season  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  trips  when  you  took  500  ? — A.  Only  one; 
but  we  would  laud  and  resbip  from  Ganso. 

A.  I  mean  to  eay,  how  many  fares! — A.  That  would  be  a  fare  and  a 
half  for  one  of  those  medium-class  vessels. 

Q.  You  would  come  in  with  half  a  fare !— A.  Yes,  we  would  do  so 
both  times. 

Q.  Then,  in  all  cases,  have  you  confined  your  season  when  in  those 
vessels  to  fishing  for  mackerel  alone! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  general.  . 

Q.  Would  you  go  on  a  cod-fishing  trip  !  Did  you  ever  ! — A.  Where  f 
In  the  bay  ! 

Q.  I  mean  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  anywhere! — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
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it  is  called  the  bay.  I  have  been  between  Gape  North  and  Bird  Bocks, 
five  voyages  in  different  seasons ;  that  is,  on  the  sonthwest  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  When  f — A.  I  can't  rightly  say.    It  is  within  nine  years. 

Q.  Five  different  trips  in  different  years  f — A.  One  trip  a  year. 

Q.  Then,  daring  these  same  years,  yon  were  fishing  mackerel  f — 
A.  Yes,  some  years.    We  wonld  go  the  first  of  the  season. 

Q.  In  the  same  vessel  t — A.  Yes.  We  wonld  leave  home  in  the  spring 
when  the  ice  wonld  be  out,  so  that  we  could  go  to  Magdalen  Islands  for 
bait  and  leave  there  in  June.  We  got  our  bait  at  Magdalen  Islands  or 
probably  on  the  Gape  Breton  shore.  Then,  after  getting  our  cod,  we 
would  go  home  and  land  them,  and  fit  out  for  a  mackerel  voyage.  That 
is  the  way  we  used  to  work  the  trip. 

Q.  Is  that  usual  with  the  mackerel  catchers! — A.  It  used  to  be  then. 
I  don^t  know  now.  It  used  to  be  the  plan  to  have  the  codfish  trip  in 
the  spring,  and  after  that  the  mackerel. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  did  you  use,  salt  f — A.  No ;  fresh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  salt  baitt — ^A.  Never,  to  any  amount. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  procuring  of  bait,  do  you 
know  of  the  men  aboard  your  vessel  (the  crew)  assisting  in  catching 
itf — A.  No.  I  have  never  been  shipmate  with  the  men  assisting  to 
catch  bait,  unless  it  was  squid.    That  was  in  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  that  in  other  caseHf — A.  No.  I  have  known 
plenty  of  men  catching  their  own  squid  in  Newfoundland  or  Ganso. 

Q.  But  I  mean  to  say  on  our  own  coast,  have  yon  known  of  the  crews 
of  other  vessels  getting  people  from  the  coast  to  assist  them  f — A.  Yes, 
I  have  known  men  to  take  crews  from  one  port  to  another  to  catch  bait ; 
say  from  Prospect  to  Ketch  Harbor,  or  from  Ketch  Harbor  up  to  the 
Northwest  Gove. 

Q.  A  vessel  would  go  to  Prospect  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  take  a  number  of  men  on  board  there,  with  a  seine  ?  Who 
would  the  seine  belong  to  f — ^A.  It  was  not  a  seine ;  it  was  a  net.  It 
would  belong  to  the  parties  on  shore — the  natives. 

Q.  Yon  would  take  these  nets  to  another  place,  and  who  would  catch 
the  bait  f — A.  The  parties  that  owned  the  nets. 

Q.  Wonld  the  crew  assist  at  all  f  ^A.  If  the  men  wanted  any  assist- 
ance, then  the  crew  would  assist. 

Q.  Gatching  bait,  that  is  for  the  cod-fishing  business  f  Is  that  a  con- 
venient way  of  getting  fresh  bait? — A.  If  it  is  plenty,  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  usually  got  on  that  coast  in  that  way  f — A.  It  is  sometimes- 
Sometimesit  is  different.  Sometimes  they  catch  it  right  here  in  Pros. 
pect;  we  don't  have  to  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Is  the  custom  as  to  getting  bait  different  at  different  places  T — A. 
No;  it  is  all  alike;  only  it  is  different  prices. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  assist  in  catching  it  themselves  that  varies  the 
price f — A.  Not  a  bit;  not  in  the  vessels  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  from  your  experience  what  is  the  best 
part  of  the  season  for  the  mackerel  catch.  First  of  all,  have  you  caught 
mackerel  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  We  take  it  from 
about  the  15tb,  I  should  say  the  10th  of  September,  down  to  October. 
The  heaviest  quantities  of  mackerel  are  taken  then. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  an  American  vessel  last  yearf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  what  are  you  in  this  season  f — A.  I  am  in  a  British  v^essel  this 
year. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  this  season  f — A.  Godfishing  so  far. 
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Q.  In  this  same  British  vessel  yoa  are  in  nowf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  is  in  this  port ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  landed  yoar  fish  and  are  now  going  to  the  bay  for 
mackerel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  yoa  going  first f— A.  I  do  not  know;  bat  wherever  we 
are  most  likely  to  get  fish  we  shall  go. 

Q.  Yoa  consider  from  yoar  experience  over  all  these  years  yoa  have 
been  in  the  bnsiness  that  from  the  10th  of  September  onward  is  the  best 
part  of  the  season  t — ^A.  I  shoald  say  so,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  bnsiness. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  fishing  for  mackerel  and  codfish  in  American  bot- 
toms f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  f— A.  I  have  been  running  fresh  halibot  down  the 
gnlf. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  them  ! — ^A.  Wherever  we  coald. 

Q.  Where  are  the  best  places  f — A.  The  best  places  used  to  be  op  the 
golf,  St.  Margaret's  Eiver,  Point  Des  Monts,  Moisic  Biver,  and  down  at 
Point  St.  Charles,  then  down  around  Anticosti,  and  wherever  we  coold 
catch  them  we  woald. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coast  did  you  catch  them  f  How  far  from  shore t — 
A.  As  close  as  we  can  get  in. 

Q.  They  are  always  caught  inshore  f — A.  Not  always.  We  woold 
catch  them  from  200  or  300  yards  to  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  were  some  vessels  seized  a  short  time  ago  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  they  ? — A.  The  James  Bliss  and  a  vessel  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Gonningham^  I  can't  just  think  of  the  vessel's 
name.    Yes ;  it  was  the  Enola  0. 

Q.  You  were  fishing  at  the  same  timef — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  within  three  miles  T — A.  Yes ;  the  whole  of  them. 
All  we  caught  that  trip  we  did. 

Q.  Well,  did  yon  see  these  other  vessels  f — A.  I  saw  one  of  then ;  not 
the  other.  The  James  Bliss  was  catching  as  close  as  she  could  catch 
them.  The  other  one  I  didn't  see.  We  didn't  go  quite  so  far  up  as  she 
was. 

Q.  Howlongafteryou  saw  this  vessel  was  she  seized  f — A.  Wesawher 
about  1  o'clock,  and  she  was  seized  that  evening  or  next  morning. 

Q.  You  were  aware  the  cutters  were  looking  after  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  suc- 
cessfully to  fish  there  f — A.  Certainly ;  I  woald  catch  them  wherever  I 
could. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  for  halibut  f — A.  I  made  four,  but 
not  all  there. 

Q.  What  year  f — A.  In  that  same  year ;  in  that  one  year. 

Q.  You  made  four  trips  that  same  year  ? — A.  We  would  make  a  trip 
every  month — a  vessel  engaged  in  fresh  fishing.     . 

Q.  Did  you  fish  for  halibut  any  other  year  f — A.  Not  there:  not  in  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Well,  where  afterwards  f — A.  We  fished  after  that  at  Sable  Island, 
Western  Bank,  and  all  those  places. 

Q.  How  many  American  vessels  did  you  see  fishing  for  cod  and  hali- 
but f — ^A.  Well,  I  only  saw  three  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  generally,  did  you  ever  see  any  others  f — A.  No ;  not  around 
there.    I  saw  three  that  trip.    There  were  three  of  us. 

Q.  You  were  together  T — A.  Yes ;  at  Anticosti. 

Q.  Three  that  year  f — A.  Three  at  that  one  trip,  but  more  went  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  two  that  were  taken  and  your  vessel 
made  the  three  f — A.  No ;  two  of  us  got  clear  and  the  other  two  were 
taken.  One  np  at  Point  Des  Monts  got  taken.  We  weire  there  abont 
ten  days. 

Q.  How  many  did  yon  get  In  those  ten  days!— A.  We  g«ot,  abont  as 
near  as  I  can  jadge,  25,000  pounds. 

Q.  Then  you  got  a  full  fare  f — A.  A  decent  fare. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  after  the  other  vessel  was  taken  f — A.  Yes ;  we 
fished  away.  We  knew  then  that  the  cutter  was  gone.  There  was  no 
trouble  then.  We  watched  her  till  she  got  away,  and  then  went  back 
and  fished.  It  was  only  nonsense  for  a  man  to  let  those  cutters  take 
him,  anyhow. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  1,000,  500,  and  700  barrels  of  mackerel  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  greatest  part  inshore  ? — A,  Yes ;  the  biggest  part 
of  the  mackerel  was  caught  inshore. 

Q.  And  all  the  mackerel  you  ever  caught  from  1800  down,  you  caught 
mainly  inshore! — A.  Yes;  the  principal  part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapleton  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  on  the  fishing  ground  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  would  fish  with  the  rest  of  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Bradley  f — A.  I  have  seen  him.  I  bave  no 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  He  must  have  been  an  outside  fisher  t — A.  No.  He  sailed  from  a 
different  port,  probably  Newburyport,  and  not  from  Gloucester.  I  would 
not  therefore  know  him. 

Q.  Stapleton  fished  inshore  the  same  as  the  rest  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  saw  Captain  Stapleton  fishing  ? — A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Give  me  some  notion. — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  about  1867  or 
1808,  along  there. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago,  about  ?^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  at  that  time  to  observe  him  and  watch  him  f — A. 
"So]  only  I  know  he  fished  inshore. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  him  all  the  time  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  year  would  you  see  him  ? — A.  Probably  every 
day  for  a  week. 

Q.  And  then  not  again  for  some  time  t — A.  Then  not  again  for  a  fort- 
night.   I  could  not  begin  to  say  how  often. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  ship  he  was  in  f— A.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  if  you  cannot  remember.  A.  I  will  think  presently. 
It  was  the  Laura  Mangam,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken. 
But  it  is  so  long  ago  that  my  memory  is  not  very  good. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  remember  f— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only 
one.  Yes,  I  remember  the  Fitz.  J.  Babson.  It  needs  a  man  to  have  a 
big  memory  to  remember  all  those  things. 

Q.  Have  the  halibut  fisheries  been  pretty  much  exhausted  in  the 
gulf  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Americans  when  you  were  in  the 
fisheries  to  buy  their  bait  as  a  general  thing  ?  They  did  not  themselves 
come  close  to  the  shore  and  fish  for  their  own  herring,  &c.  t — A.  No. 
They  would  come  in  the  harbor  and  lay  there,  and  buy  their  bait  firam 
the  natives. 

Q.  You  say  that  sometimes  you  have  known  instances  where  they 
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have  taken  men  on  board  and  taken  them  from  one  po^t  to  another  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  canght  the  bait  in  their  nets  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether,  if  the  crew  were  called  upon  to  assist, 
they  did  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  pay  f — A.  No,  no  difference  in  the 
price. 

Q.  They  were  not  employed  by  the  day  or  the  week,  but  sold  the  flsh 
at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  vessel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  know  ;  and,  so  far  as  jon  know,  what  was 
the  rate  given  for  the  fish  when  they  came  aboard  and  brought  their 
nets  f— A.  (2  a  barrel. 

No.  6i. 

Charles  E.  Nass,  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examiued. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Question.  Yon  have  been  in  American  vessels  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  f— A.  1871. 

Q.  What  others  f— A.  1872,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Any  other  years! — A.  I  don't  rightly  recollect  what  years. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  tie  yon  down  to  dates. — A.  It  was  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  There  were  three  different  seasons,  1871, 1872,  and  1873  or  1874 f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  license  to  fish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  vessels  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  licenses  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  issued  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  T — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  the  captain  didn't 
take  them. 

Q.  You  are  the  captain  of  a  vessel  now  vourself  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  go  iuto  the  bay  to  catch  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  this  year  f — A.  Cod  fishing. 

Q.  At  Newfoundland  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  vessels  were  those  f  Name  them. — A.  The  Peerless,  the 
William  B.  Hutchins,  and  the  Peerless  again. 

Q.  Did  you  get  full  fares  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  size  were  the  vessels  1 — A.  We  got  full  fares  twice ;  the 
last  time  we  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  mackerel  fishing  any  other  years  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  catch  those  fish  f — A.  We  caught 
them  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Were  there  many  other  vessels  fishing  in  company  with  you  from 
time  to  timef — A.  Yes ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  they  fishf — A.  They  fished  alongside  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  considerable  number  of  vessels  fishing  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  shore  T — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  measure. 
We  can't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment  f — A.  I  have  seen  some  fishing  off 
a  little  further  at  times. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  majority  f  The  largest  number  or  the  smallest  number  ? — A. 
Well,  there  would  be  generally  a  fleet,  mostly  of  100  sail — sometimes 
less,  sometimes  10  sail. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  where  you  canght  yourself.    Where  did  the 
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fi^reatest  number  of  the  vessels  get  the  greatest  part  of  their  fish  f — A. 
The  greatest  immber  of  them  got  them  arouad  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  firom  the  shore  t — A.  They  got  them  handy  three  miles. 

Q.  Inside  of  three  miles  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  whether  yon  were  running  any  risk  fishing  in- 
shore?   Were  you  aware  at  the  time! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  running  the  risk  of  capture.  Were  the  other  vessels 
aware  of  this  f  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  skippers  f — A.  Yes ; 
they  were  well  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  cutter! — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  f — A.  I  would  leave. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  greater  number  of  the  vessels 
to3k  licenses  or  nott — A.  No.  I  heard  of  a  few.  I  could  not  mention 
any  names. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  other  skippers! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  find  any  that  had  licenses  ! — A.  No;  I  don't  know  one. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  fish  did  you  take  in  the  two  first  vessels  you  men- 
tioned—the Peerless  and  the  William  B.  Hutchins  !  How  many  bar- 
rels!—A.  We  fitted  for  250. 

Q.  That  filled  you  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip! — A.  No;  I  did  not  go  back 
again.  I  lefb  the  vessel  when  we  arrived  in  port.  She  was  only  a 
small  vessel. 

Q.  You  only  made  one  trip  on  each  occasion  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  season  for  catching  mackerel  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence! — ^A.  We  went  there  the  last  of  June. 

Q.  I  asked  you  which  was  the  best  season.  What  is  considered  by 
the  American  fishermen  the  best  season  ! — A,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  fishing  in  1871 ! — A. 
No ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  rightly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  200  at  one  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ! — A.  I  think  I  saw  them  at  Magdalen 
Islands  for  one  day. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  Americans  themselves  considered  the 
number  of  the  fleet  for  that  year  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  or  less  afterwards  ! — A.  I  could  not  say. 
We  never  went  into  many  ports. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  was  a  greater  or  a  smaller  num- 
ber fishing  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  catching  this  fare  altogether  ! — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  about  eight  weeks  on  that  trip. 

Q.  Was  it  a  usual  or  an  unusual  thing  for  a  vessel  not  to  get  pretty 
good  fare! — A.  I  was  there  three  times,  and  during  my  stay  we  got  good 
fares  each  time. 

Q.  Generally,  was  it  considered  among  the  American  skippers  a  usual 
thing,  or  was  it  considered  an  unusual  thing,  to  go  home  with  a  small 
fare  ! — A.  Some  of  them  did,  and  some  got  very  large  fares. 
^  Q.  But  I  just  want  to  know  what  the  actual  state  of  the  matter  is. 
Was  it  generally  considered  a  usual  thing  to  go  home  with  a  small  fare, 
or  did  they,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  fill  up  ! — A.  At  this  time  in  1871 
and  1872,  they  did  not  get  very  large  fares. 

Q.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  even  at  that  time  did  not  most  vessels  do 
pretty  well ! — A.  Yes,  most 
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Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  in  American  vessels  cod-fishing  or  halibut- 
fishing  f — A.  I  was  one  year  cod-fishing. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  In  an  American  vessel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  vessel  you  had  been  catching  mackerel  ia  ? — 
A.  No:  that  was  another. 

Q.  Well,  do  the  mackerel  vessels  not  catch  some  codfish  !— A.  Yes,  in 
general. 

Q.  They  are  prepared  to  catch  codfish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  all  catch  a  few  ? — A.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ? 

Q.  Yes,or  where  you  were  fishing,  all  around  the  coast? — A.  Well, 
they  catch  very  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  very  few  ?  Do  they  all  take  some  home  ?— A. 
Yes,  some,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  tney  catch  these  codfish  right  on  the  mackerel  ground  ?  They 
are  all  prepared  for  catching  cod  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  are  all  ready  at  the 
time. 

Q.  They  carry  the  gear  to  catch  codfish  as  well  as  mackerel  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  carry  some  gear ;  not  very  much. 

Q.  But  they  all  carry  some,  so  that  when  the  mackerel  ar^  not  biting 
they  catch  cod  on  the  same  grounds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  gurry  of  codfish?  Do  they  clean  them 
on  deck  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  it  over? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  fishing-ground  ? — A.  Most  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Stapleton  ? — A.  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.    I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  out  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  fish  inshore  or  outshore  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  fishing  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  that  the  Dominion  Government  ceased  to  issue 
licenses  after  the  year  1870? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  licenses  issued  in  1871  ? — A.  No }  only  as  I 
heard.    I  don't  know  of  any  being  issued. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  that  had  licenses  in  1871, 1872,  and  1873?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  know  that  they  could  get 
them  if  they  wished  them  ?  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  issued 
or  not  in  those  years  ? — A.  No. 

(Mr.  Dana  refers  to  correspondence,  cited  in  brief,  showing  that  no 
licenses  were  issued  after  1870.) 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  They  were  not  aware  of  that.  All  I  wanted  to  show 
was  that  they  were  running  the  risk. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  cannot  show  that  by  witnesses  saying  they  had  no 
licenses. 

Mr.  Weathebbe.  We  admit  that  there  were  none  issued. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  sailed  out  of  Gloucester  several  times.  You  have  mentioned 
the  occasions.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  the  seine  fishing  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  seining  off  there,  from 
Oloucester. 

Q.  How  far  out  ? — A.  Sometimes  a  long  way,  and  sometimes  very 
handy. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  seining  done  all  along  the  Massachu- 
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setts  coast  near  Oloacester  and  that  neighborhood t — ^A.  Yes;  some, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  weir  fishing  there  on  that  coast  T — ^A. 
Yes,  on  the  Massachasetts  coast  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  snccessfal  fishery ;  a  good  many  people  employed  in 
it  and  a  great  many  fish  canghtt — A.  They  ased  to  get  bait  there ;  that 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  aboat  whether  it  was  snccessfal  or  not  t — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Bat  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  a  good  many  people  em- 
ployed?— A.  I  was  not  in  that  sort  of  fishing. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  going  on,  didn't  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Also,  you  learned  by  being  at  Gloucester  that  in  the  autumn,  in 
November,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mackerel  fishing  off  Gape  God  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  mackerel  that  came  down  from  here,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
autumn,  those  were  good  mackerel,  were  they  not!— A.  Yes;  lato  in 
the  season. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  seining  in  vessels  on  the  American  coast  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  vessels  you  were  in,  sein- 
ing T — A.  I  could  give  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  I  was  in;  not  the 
captain. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  vessel's  namef — A.  I  can  hardly  remember. 
She  had  such  a  hard  name  I  forget  it. 

Q.  Gan  you  state  the  captain's  name  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  the  names  of  any  of  the  vessels  f — A.  The  last  one 
was  the  S.  B.  Lane,  Gaptain  Jacobs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  other  vessels  or  captains  of  the  vessels 
you  were  seining  in  !— A.  No.    I  was  only  part  of  two  years  seining. 

Q.  Were  you  long  employed  each  season  f — A.  One  month  the  first 
time  and  the  whole  season  the  last  time. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  bay  were  yon  seining  t — A.  We  fished  off 
Block  Island  in  the  spring,  in  June;  and  we  fished  on  George's  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  from  away  down  to  Mount  Desert. 

Q.  You  followed  along  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  back  to  Gape  God. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  Gape  God  t — A.  In  the  last  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  American  fishery  having  failed  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  the  States  f — A.  This  year,  I  believe,  it  has 
failed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  inshore  fishery.  When  you  were  in  the  States,  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  why  did  you  not  fish  in  American  waters, 
and  why  did  you  come  here  to  fish  f — A.  There  was  no  hooking  there. 

Q.  That  is,  no  fish  could  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  not ;  was  it  because  the  fish  were  not  round  there  ? — A.  The 
seines  had  destroyed  them. 

Q.  Then  yon  heard  that  the  American  fishery  had  been  destroyed  by 
seine  fishing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  American  fishery 
that  you  were  obliged  to  come  here  to  fish  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  refer  to  the  fishing  this  yearf — A.  For  as  much  as  three  years 
they  have  not  hooked  any  fish. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  caagbt  any  mackerel  with  hooks  in  American 
waters? — A.  Nothing  worth  talking  aboat  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  there  daring  those  three  years  f — A.  I  was  there 
in  1871. 

Q.  When  were  you  next  there f — A.I  was  there  in  samtner,  right 
along  every  year  till  last  Jane. 

Q.  Snmmer  fishing  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  f— A.  Off  the 
coast  of  Massachasetts. 

Q.  And  yon  found  fish,  did  yoa  not  T — A.  Yes ;  we  foand  some,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  You  got  pretty  good  fares  f — A.  Some  years  we  did. 

Q.  When  were  you  fishing  on  the  American  coast  t — ^A.  Since  1873. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  in  1874  ! — A.  We  went  to  the  George's  cod- 
fishing  until  June. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  mackereling,  I  suppose.  Where  did  you 
go  f — A.  To  Block  Island  and  along  the  coast. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  f— A.  The  catch  was  not  very  large. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  vessel  f — A.  Seventy  tons. 

Q.  What  was  your  catch  f — ^A.  About  800  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  destroyed  fishery  t — A.  That  catch  was  made 
with  a  seine. 

Q.  In  1875  what  vessel  were  you  in,  and  where  did  you  fish  on  the 
American  coast  f — A.  I  was  cod-fishing. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  mackerel-fishing  in  1875  f— A.  J^o. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  good  yield  of  codfish  T— A.  Pretty  fair. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  f — A.  We  made  short  trips  and  sold  the 
fish  when  we  came  in.    I  cannot  tell  the  catch  for  the  season. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1876  f — A.  That  is  another  time,  I  was  down 
here ;  I  forgot  to  mention  it.  I  was  fishing  on  this  coast  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  American  coast  at  all  in  1876  f — A.  No. 

Q.  In  1874  you  were  cod-fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1875  were  you  mackerel-fishing? — ^A.  I  was,  either  in  1874 
or  1875. 

Q.  From  1873  to  the  present  time,  how  many  years  were  you  mack- 
erel-fishing on  the  American  coast  f — A.  From  1871  until  last  year  in 
June. 

Q.  But  you  were  fishing  on  this  coast  in  1876  f — A.  I  was  fishing  in 
an  American  vessel. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  fishing  on  the  American  coast  for 
mackerel  f— A.  One  whole  year ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  caught  800  barrels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  has  told  you  that  the  American  fishery  has  been  destroyed  f 
You  have  not  been  there  mackerel-fishing  except  one  year  I— A.  I  was 
fishing  there  and  here  also ;  part  of  the  year  I  was  cod-fishing  off  there, 
and  part  of  the  year  1  was  in  the  bay. 

Q.  You  did  not  fairly  try  mackerel-fishing  on  the  American  coast  f — 
A.  Yes  ;  I  tried  at  hooking  one  year  for  a  month. 

Q.  That  mode  of  fishing  has  rather  gone  out,  I  believe  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  other  modes  used  for  taking  mackerel  are  successful,  are 
they  not  t — ^A.  They  seem  to  be,  except  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe : 
Q.  Yon  are  following  the  old  mode  of  catching  fish  on  these  shores  t 
—A.  Yes. 
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No.  65. 

Hon.  KoBEBT  YouNa,  residiDg  at  Oaraqaette,  N.  B.,  merchant,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

Question.  You  are  president  of  the  executive  council  of  New  Brans- 
wick? — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  Y^ou  are  member  of  the  legislative  council  as  well,  I  believe  t — A. 
I'es. 

Q.  You  reside,  I  think,  on  the  shores  of  Bay  Ghaleurs  ?— A.  Yes ;  at 
Caraquette. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  along  che  coast,  I  presume, 
and  the  raauner  in  which  they  are  carried  on  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  kinds  of  fish  chiefly  taken  in  that  bay  f — A.  Codfish, 
mackerel,  and  herring. 

Q.  Take  mackerel;  are  they  taken  out  in  the  body  of  the  bay  or  in- 
shore I — A.  Inshore  principally. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore,  as  a  rule,  are  they  takenf  — A.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  within  from  one  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Seldom  as  far  out  as  three  miles  f — A.  Sometimes  some  are  taken 
outside ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  taken  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
shore. 

Q.  Those  taken  outside  are  comparatively  few  f— A.  Comparatively 
few. 

Q.  Could  any  one  successfully  carry  on  the  business  of  mackerel 
fishing  in  Bay  Chaleurs  or  the  gulf,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  if  pro- 
hibited from  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  to  fish  t — A.  They 
could  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  eminently  an  inshore  fish  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  fish  are  taken  on  your  shores?  You  fish  for  cod  ? — A. 
For  cod  and  herring. 

Q.  Is  herring  entirely  an  inshore  fish  ?— A.  Yes.  Some  small  quanti- 
ties are  taken  outside  the  bay. 

Q.  You  catch  them  inshore,  at  what  time  ?— We  catch  cod  inshore  at 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  May  and  June. 

Q.  They  are  chiefly  taken  inshore,  then  ? — A.  Chiefly. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  taken  from  the  shore  ? — A.  About  a  couple  of 
miles  out  in  some  places.    From  two  to  six  miles  out  at  first. 

Q.  When  the  cod  first  come,  a  large  proportion  is  taken  inshore  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  proportion  so  taken  ? — A.  About  three-fourths. 

Q.  That  continues  in  May  and  June  ? — A.  In  the  month  of  May  and 
the  best  part  of  June. 

Q.  After  that  they  strike  out  ? — A.  Yes ;  into  deep  water. 

Q.  How  about  halibut  ? — A.  Halibut  are  generally  taken,  I  think,  iu 
deep  water. 

Q.  How  about  haddock  and  pollack  t — A.  We  have  no  pollack  on  our 
coast. 

Q.  You  have  haddock  ?— A.  Yes.    They  are  taken  in  deep  water. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  years  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  large  numbers  of  American  mackerel-fishing  vessels  frequented 
the  bay  ? — A.  You  refer  to  the  years  from  1854  to  1856.  I  have  seen 
large  numbers  of  American  vessels  in  the  bay  during  those  years. 
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Q.  Before  1854  did  they  come  there  T — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  before 
1854. 

Q.  They  fished  inshore  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  ever  interfere  with  them  before  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty,  before  1854 1 — A,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  and  from  that 
on  and  before  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  was  made,  the  Americans 
still  came  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  catters  come  in  once  in  a  while  then  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  cutters  meddle  with  them  ? — A.  They  came  between  1866 
and  1871. 

Q.  What  did  the  American  fishermen  do  ?— A.  I  have  seen  them  get 
under  way  and  leave  and  go  down  the  bay  when  the  cutters  came  in 
sight.    They  were  fishing  close  inshore. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  practice! — A.  I  have  seen  it  done  several 
times. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  have  you  seen  at  one  time  f— A.  I  have  seen 
at  one  time  off  my  own  place  about  100  vessels. 

Q.  That  is  off  Caraquette  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  all  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  t — A.  Most  of 
them,  not  all  of  them  ;  but  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  them,  perhaps 
more. 

Q.  They  were  all  fishing  for  mackerel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  from  that  on,  about 
how  many  mackerelers  frequented  the  bay  f — A.  About  300. 

Q.  After  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished,  they  still  came  in  the 
same  manner  f — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  no  difference. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  has  there  been  any  falling  off,  and  if  so, 
where  f — A.  There  have  not  been  so  many  since  1871.  I  have  not  seen 
so  many  in  the  bay  since  1871. 

Q.  How  many,  on  an  average,  have  you  seen  in  the  bay  since  1871  f — 
A.  I  should  say  about  100;  the  number  may  be  more. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  speaking  now  only  of  Bay  Ohaleurs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  vessels  come  direct  to  Bay  Chaleurs,  I  believe ;  they  do  not 
stop  to  fish  in  the  gulf  or  arouad  Prince  Edward  Island  t — A.  Those 
who  come  to  Bay  Ohaleurs  generally  return  to  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  trips  will  American  vessels  make  in  a  season  to  Bay 
Ohaleurs  f — A.  They  generally  make  two  trips,  but  some  will  make  three. 

Q.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  transshipping  has  been  prac- 
ticed, have  not  the  vessels  made  more  trips  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  with 
respect  to  transshipping;  they  do  not  transship  in  Bay  Ohaleurs. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  transship  at  OaAsof — A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  large  cod-fishing  business  of  your  own  t — A. 
I  do  principally  a  cod-fishing  business. 

Q.  You  have  men  and  boats  to  fish  for  cod  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  fish  T — A.  To  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indies.  There  is  a  large  local  consumption  ;  we  sell  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
the  province. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  United  States  ! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  herring  fishery  along  your  coast  is  a  large  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  herring  taken  on  our  coast. 

Q.  What  do  you  with  the  hetring  you  take  f — A.  They  are  generally 
shipped  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Q.  None  to  New  York  that  you  are  aware  off — A.  I  think  some  of  the 
spring  herring  are  sent  to  the  State  from  the  north  side  of  Bav  Ohaleurs. 
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I  am  not  aware  whether  any  have  been  sent  latterly,  but  years  ago  some 
were  sent  from  there. 

Q.  None  were  sent  from  year  side;  the  New  Branswick  side  of  the 
bay  f — A.  No.  They  have  been  sent  from  oar  side  of  the  bay  to  Ireland 
in  pretty  large  quantities. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  boats  do  you  employ  f — A.  In  my  own  boats 
I  have  60  men. 

Q.  In  how  many  boats  f — A.  I  also  supply  a  number  of  boats ;  I  do 
not  own  the  boats,  but  I  supply  the  fishermen. 

Q.  They  are  fishing  for  you  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  inshore  f — A.  Those  who  fish  in  my  own  boats  fish 
inshore. 

Q.  Those  you  supply  t— A.  Those  I  supply  I  buy  the  fish  from  them. 

Q.  At  a  price  agreed  upon  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  quintal  you  pay  for  the  codfish  T — A.  Four 
dollars. 

Q.  That  is  after  it  is  dried  and  cured  f — A.  Yes,  and  ready  for 
market. 

Q.  I  suppose,  as  regards  those  who  fish  inshore  in  your  boats,  yoa 
take  the  fish  and  pay  them  in  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  people  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  or  Bay  Ghaleurs  ever  sent  a  vessel  to  Amer- 
ican waters  to  fish  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  to  the  people  of  your  district  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is 
no  advantage  whatever  f — A.  Not  so  far  as  selling  fidh  is  coocerned. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  How  many  American  fishing- vessels  have  you  seen  yourself  within 
the  last  few  years  in  Bay  Ghaleurs?— A.  I  have  seen  about  40  mysdf. 

Q.  In  what  year!— A.  In  1872, 1873,  and  1874. 

Q.  About  the  same  number  in  each  of  those  years  T — ^A.  Yes ;  some 
years  perhaps  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  average  from  1872  to  1874,  inclusive  !— A.  Yes, 
of  those  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  How  many  in  1875  and  1876?— A.  There  may  have  been  as  many 
those  years,  but  I  cannot  be  as  positive  in  regard  to  them.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  number  fell  off  and  there  were  not  as  many  as  before.  I 
saw  about  a  dozen  this  year. 

No.  66. 

BoNALD  McDonald,  farmer  and  fisherman,  East  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward  Island,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  fidiing  t — An- 
swer. About  15  years. 

Q.  Is  fishing  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  your  neighborhood  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  With  what  class  of  craft  do  you  fish  ?— A.  Boats. 

Q.  Has  that  kind  of  fishing  increased  mach  of  late  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  say  during  the  last  five  years  f — A.  It  has 
fully  doubled. 

Q.  And  you  find  it  pretty  profitable  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  East  Point  to  the  Ohapel  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  grounds 
at  the  island  ? — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  best ;  I  could  not  say  it  is  the  best. 
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Q.  How  many  boats  are  engaged  from  East  Point  to  Georgetown  and 
round  East  Point  f — A.  There  are  a  large  namber,  bat  I  conld  not  say 
how  many. 

Q.  How  manyaboat  East  Point! — ^A.  From  East  Point  to  Soaris 
there  are  probably  from  100  to  150  boats ;  there  are  over  100. 

Q.  Are  they  small  boats  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  I  believe  they  are  larger  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  men  to  a  boat  t — A.  On  the  north  side  about 
four  men  to  a  boat. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  the  boats  catch  their  fish  f — A.  From 
one  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  of  the  shore;  principally  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  many  American  fishermen  visited  you  daring  the  last  15  or 
20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  yourself  by  dozens  and  hundreds  at  a  time  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  catch  flsh  when  they  come  round  year  part  of  the 
island  f — A.  Principally  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  iish  on  the  same  ground  as  the  boats  f — A.  Yes,  pretty 
much  so. 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  the  boats  catch  any  fish  besides  mackerel  f — A. 
Codfish. 

Q.  To  any  extent  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  catch  these  codfish  within  the  three  miles  or  outside  T — 
A.  The  principal  part  are  taken  inside  of  the  three  miles.  We  catch 
some  ontoide. 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  you  take  large  quantities  of  herring  for 
bait! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  They  are  taken  right  inshore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  !Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  ! — ^A.  About  seven  summers. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  in  an  American  schooner  !^A.  About  1859 
or  1860. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  vessel ! — A.  Daniel  McFie,  of  Glou- 
cester, Daniel  McFie,  captain. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish! — A.  We  began  to  fish  along  the  island 
towards  North  Gape.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  And  you  fished  along  at  all  the  usual  places  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  that  year  f — A.  Aboot  200  barrels  for  the 
season. 

Q.  How  far  from  shore  did  you  usually  fish  ! — A.  We  fished  mostly 
all  over  the  bay.  The  principal  part  of  the  fish  we  got  on  the  Canada 
shore  and  Gape  Breton  shore  and  along  the  island.  We  caught  a  few 
on  Bank  Bradley,  and  some  up  northward  about  Gasp^.  The  principal 
part  we  got  on  Gape  Breton  shore. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  on  Bank  Bradley  !— A.  Not  more 
than  from  15  to  20  barrels,  perhaps  less. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  that  year! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  year  was  that!— A.  1859  or  1800. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  go  next ! — ^A.  In  Battler. 

Q.  How  many  summers  were  you  in  that  vessel! — A.  One  summer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  ! — A.  Andrew  Layton. 

Q.  Where  did  the  vessel  hail  from  ! — A.  Gloucester.  ^ 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  did  she  get  f — ^A.  Aboat  1,000  barrels. 

Q.  Captain  Lay  ton  is  always  successful  apparently  t — A.  I  belieye 
he  is. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  fleet  f — A.  In  his  time,  when 
he  was  in  the  bay,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  fish  f — A.  I  shipped  at  East  Point,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  we  fished  along  to  West  Gape ;  then  up  the  west 
shore,  up  to  the  Bay  Chaleurs ;  then  off  Bank  Bradley,  and  afterward 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  away  up  the  Canada  shore,  above  Gkiap^. 

Q.  Did  you  take  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  T — A.  From  70  to  100  barrels. 

Q.  Taking  the  fish  you  got  off  East  Point,  along  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, along  the  west  shore  and  Canada  shore,  how  far  from  the  laud  did 
yon  catch  them  ? — A.  Along  the  island  and  the  west  shore,  we  got  the 
principal  part  close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  along  the  west  shore! — A.  From  the  time  we  left 
Bay  Chaleurs  we  probably  got  about  200  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  Bay  Chaleurs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore f — A.  We  tried  everywhere;  part  of  the 
time  inshore. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  much  in  the  center  of  the  bay  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  fish  somewhat  there? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  large  catch  was  taken  within  three  miles 
of  shore  ? — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  other  half! — A.  On  Bank  Bradley  and  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  fished  ! — A.  W.  S.  Baker. 

Q,  How  many  years  were  you  in  her  ! — A.  Four  consecutive  years. 

Q.  Who  w«s  the  captain  ! — A.  A.  K.  Pierce. 

Q.  What  did  you  catch  the  first  summer  in  her! — A.  Something  over 
900  barrels. 

Q.  What  the  second  year  ! — A.  About  the  same,  over  900  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  catch  the  third  year  ! — A.  About  400  barrels. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  year  ! — A.  About  500  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  schooner  ! — A.  From  98  to  100  tons. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  catches  those  four  years-^did  you  go  to 
the  same  places  every  year  ! — A.  To  pretty  much  the  same  placen.  We 
generally  took  a  great  many  round  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape 
Breton.    We  got  some  at  Bank  Bradley  and  some  at  Magdalen  Islands. 

Q.  Those  you  took  at  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  how 
far  from  the  shore  were  they  taken  ! — A.  One  trip  we  made  I  suppose 
we  got  about  400  barrels  at  one  time,  all  inshore* 

Q.  Taking  the  fish  caught  during  the  whole  four  seasons,  what  pro- 
portion would  be  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  At  least 
two-thirds. 

Q.  You  did  catch  a  few  on  Bank  Bradley  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  vessels  accustomed  to  fish  on  Bank  Bradley  ! — A.  We 
never  fished  a  great  deal  there,  except  when  we  found  fish  there.  One 
time  we  got  a  decent  haul. 

Q.  Did  you  try  there  very  often  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  only  once  successful  !-*A.  Once  we  were  successful. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  ! — A.  The  only  time  in  that  vessel. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  where  do  American  vessels  go  to  fish ;  do  they  make 
for  Bank  Bradley  or  for  inshore! — A.  They  make  for  inshore. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  the  fish  are  generally  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  in  which  you  fished  ! — A.  Beuniou,  of 
Gloucester.    I  fished  two  months  in  her  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  fish  f — ^A.  BouDd  North  Gape  and  Malpecqae  and 
Margaree. 

Q.  Were  you  in  British  bottoms  besides  the  American  vessels  you 
liave  named  f — A.  I  was  in  one.  I  have  been  mostly  boat-fishing  since 
then. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  15  years  fishing  altogether  f — A.  That  is  between 
boat  and  schooner  fishing. 

Q.  Daring  those  15  years  what  would  be  the  average  nnmber  of  the 
American  fie.  t  which  came  down  to  the  bay  t— A.  I  should  say  from 
400  to  500  sail.  I  have  counted  300  sail  at  one  place ;  they  sailed  past 
£a8t  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  during  one  day. 

Q.  Did  these  300  vessels  fish  on  the  same  grounds  f — A.  Pretty  much 
so ;  they  try  all  along. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  were  they  accustomed  to  fish  as 
they  sailed  along  f — A.  Along  the  island,  generally  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  shore.  That  is  the  principal  fishing-ground.  Of  course  they 
drift  off. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  drift  off,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
fisherman  deliberately  goes  to  the  open  sea,  and  there  hauls  to  and  com- 
mences to  fish  f — A.  There  may  be  some  cases.  Men  have  different 
notions  about  fishing;  some  prefer  one  thing  and  some  another.  As  a 
general  thing  they  try  inshore,  and  if  they  cannot  get  fish  they  try  off- 
shore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  successful  in  finding  fish  off  shore  t — A.  We 
got  more  inshore  than  offshore,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  American  schooners  injure  the  boat-fishing  T— A.  I  should  think 
they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  dof — A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Are  they  looked  upon  as  benefactors  ? — A.  The  boat-fishermen  do 
not  at  all  like  to  see  them  come. 

Q.  Why  t— A.  Because  they  lee-bow  the  boats,  throw  out  large  quan- 
tities of  bait  and  take  the  fish  from  the  boats,  so  that  the  boats  have 
no  chance  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  American  vessels  are  down  this  year  ? — A. 
I  have  not  seen  many. 

Q.  Ton  don't  know  how  many  there  are  in  the  bay  f — A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  fishing  year — are  you  catching  plenty  of  mackerel! 
— A.  There  is  good  fishing  round  the  island.  It  is  a  good  year  where  I 
am  boat-fishing. 

Q.  When  the  cutters  were  on  the  coast  did  you,  when  in  American 
vessels,  take  as  large  a  catch  as  you  used  to  do  f  Did  they  do  much 
injury  to  American  vessels  ? — A.  We  never  were  much  injured  by  them. 

Q.  How  used  you  to  act ;  did  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  cutters? 
— A.  We  sneaked  in  once  in  a  while.  There  was  one  year  we  had  a 
license. 

Q.  You  then  fished  where  you  liked  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  the  cutters  were  about  or  not,  you  went  inshore  to  fishf 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  as  to  American  vessels  in  the  bay  this 
yearf — A.  Only  what  I  heard  from  captains. 

Q.  You  have  heard  from  American  captains  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  from  an 
island  captain.  Captain  James  Macdonald,  of  the  Lettie,  who  has  landed 
250  barrels,  told  me  he  thought  about  150  vessels  were  in  the  gulf.  That 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  About  purse-seiniDg;  yoa  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it,  I  suppose?— 
A.  I  have  seen  it,  but  not  much  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  effect  of  it  on  the  fisheries  f — A.  I 
should  not  think  it  was  any  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  What  were  the  four  years  you  were  on  the  W.  S.  Baker  f — ^A. 
1867, 1866, 1865,  and  1864. 

Q.  In  the  Battler  you  made  the  best  voyage  you  ever  made — 1,000 
barrels  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  f — A.  Three  trips ;  we  got  scarcely  anything  the 
last  trip. 

Q.  On  the  first  trip,  did  you  go  to  thel^Magdalen  Islands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  f — A.  Perhaps  200  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  some  there ;  about 
70  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  your  whole  catch  that  trip? — A.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  barrels,  I  think. 

Q«  On  the  second  trip  did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  catch  there  f — A.  About  150  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  catch  of  the  second  trip  f — A.  Four  hundred 
barrels. 

•  Q.  Where  else  did  you  go  except  to  Magdalen  Islands  f — A.  Bound 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  The  third  trip  was  a  failure,  and  you  only  got  100  barrels? — A. 
Thereabouts. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  those? — A.  Principally  on  the  Cape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  the  four  years  you  were  in  the  W.  S.  Baker. 
Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  the  first  year  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  round  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first 
trip  ? — A.  Probably  about  100  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Bank  Bradley? — A.  Yes;  we  probably  got  150 
barrels  there. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  was  the  catch  of  the  first  trip  ? — A.  About 
500. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip  of  the  first  year,  did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  No. 

Q*  Where  did  you  make  the  second  trip  ?— A.  In  the  Bend  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Q,  How  many  barrels  ?— A.    Four  hundred. 

Q.  The  next  year  you  got  the  catch  in  how  many  trips  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  on  the  first  trip  ? — A.  Yes ; 
we  got  there  about  70  barrels. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  We  got  none  on 
Orphan ;  we  got  probably  100  on  Bradley. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  rest  ?— A.  Along  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  How  many  comprised  the  first  catch  ?— A.  Something  over  500 
barrels. 

Q.  On  the  second  trip,  how  many  did  you  get  at  the  Magdalen 
Islands? — A.  None. 

Q.  How  many  at  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  ? — A.  None. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  get  them  all  t— A.  On  the  north  side  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 

Q.  That  brings  yon  down  to  1866;  you  got  400  barrels  that  year  in 
bow  many  trips  f — A.  One. 

.Q.  Where  did  you  go  f — A.  We  were  out  the  whole  season  one  trip ; 
we  went  everywhere  through  the  bay. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Magdtden  Islands  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  t — A.  Probably  50  or  60  barrels  j 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  How  many  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f^A.  We  did  not  get  a 
great  many  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Fisherman's  Bank  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  there  f — A.  We  got  a  few  scattered  all 
over  the  bay ;  it  was  hard  picking. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  400  barrels  t— A.  We  were  from 
about  the  last  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  season,  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  That  year  when  you  were  so  unlucky,  you  say  you  did  not  catch 
more  than  half  the  fish  within  three  miles  from  the  shore  f — A.  It  might 
be  a  little  over  one-half;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  In  the  last  year  you  fished  in  American  vessels,  the  last  year  you 
were  on  board  the  S.  S.  Baker,  you  caught  500  barrels,  now  many  trips  t — 
A.  One  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  gof — ^A.  Principally  along  Prince  Edward  Island, 
round  North  Gape,  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  f— A.  Yes.  I  don't  suppose 
we  got  over  40  barrels  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan  f — A.  Yes ;  we  got  a 
few  fish,  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  different  captains  had  different  no- 
tions about  places  where  to  fish  f — A.  Some  men  are  more  for  fishing  off 
shore  than  others,  I  believe.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  usually  fish  rather  inshore  t — ^A.  We  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  it    We  get  big  fishing  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  begin  fishing  inshore  do  you  not  drift  out  beyond  three 
miles? — A.  Of  course,  vessels  do. 

Q.  Do  you  drift  out  5  or  6  miles  f — A.  I  call  that  outshore  fishing.  We 
hardly  ever  drift  off  that  far. 

Q.  Four  or  five  miles  f — ^A.  Sometimes  you  get  mackerel  outside,  but 
as  a  general  thing  we  fish  inshore. 

Q.  In  that  kind  of  fishing  you  think  you  get  more  inside  of  three  miles  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  get  more  than  one-half  of  your  fish  inside  of  three 
miles  f — A.  We  made  one  trip  altogether  very  near  the  shore. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  catch,  would  more  than  one-half  be  taken  inshore  f — 
A.  I  should  say  two-thirds. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  the  number  of  American  schoon- 
ers in  the  bay  this  year,  and  you  stated  that  Captain  Macdonald  had 
estimated  the  number  at  150  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  yourself  this  year  !— A.  I  don't  think  I 
have  seen  more  than  thirty  sail  this  year  at  one  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  f — A.  At  East  Point,  probably  three  or 
four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  more  American  vessels  there  this  year  than  there  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years  past  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  am  not 
fishing  on  board  a  vessel. 
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Q.  How  far  oat  do  yoa  go  fishing  f — A.  Sometimes  one^  two,  or  three 
miles. 

Q.  Toa  have  not  seen  more  than  30  American  vessels  this  year  at  one 
time! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  last  year  f — ^A.  I  coald  not  exactly  say 
how  many  at  one  time. 

Q.  A  dozen  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  or  less  T — ^A.  I  think  more. 

Q.  How  many  more  f — A.  Perhaps  15  or  20  sail  at  a  time. 

Q-  What  was  the  greatest  number  you  saw  together  in  1875  T — A«  I 
could  not  tell  by  the  dates. 

Q.  Only  a  small  number  as  compared  with  former  years,  I  suppose  f — 
A.  There  was  not  so  large  a  fleet  as  in  former  years,  for  there  had  been 
large  fleets.  Some  years  I  should  say  there  were  probably  600  or  700 
vessels  in  the  bay. 

Q.  But  the  number  has  diminished  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
very  much,  until  this  year! — ^A  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  American 
mackerelers  on  the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  Island  last  year. — ^A. 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Give  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number  on  your  coast ; 
they  mostly  all  go  to  East  Point  ? — ^A.  Many  will  go  by  while  I  sleep 
at  night. 

Q.  Do  they  not  stop  there  if  the  fish  are  there  f— A.  Of  coarse. 

Q.  Give  the  best  estimate  you  can  of  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels in  the  bay  last  year. — A.  Since  I  was  not  in  a  vessel  or  through  the 
bay,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  the  number. 

Q.  You  know  the  number  has  fallen  off  very  much  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  number  has  been 
quite  small ! — A.  There  was  not  nearly  so  large  a  fleet )  the  number  has 
fallen  off,  of  course. 

No.  67. 

Holland  C.  Payson,  fishery  overseer  for  Long  and  Bryer  Islands, 
residing  at  Westport,  Digby  County,  N.  S.,  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Question.  Westport  is  on  Bryer  Island  ! — Answer.  Yes. 

■Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Nova  Scotia  side  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  one  side  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  other  by  St 
Mary's  Bay  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  St.  Mary's  Bay  is  a  long  bay  running  up  into  Dtgby  County;  what 
length  is  itf — A.  About  30  miles. 

Q.  And  how  wide  is  the  bay  f — A.  About  nine  miles  across  at  our  part. 

Q.  How  wide  is  it  at  Petit  Passage  t— -A.  About  six  miles ;  over  five. 

Q.  The  northern  side  of  the  bay  is  confined  by  Digby  Neck,  a  long 
stretch  of  land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  is  that  neck  of  land  and  the  two  islands  f— A. 
From  27  to  30  miles. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  neck  of  land  f — A.  At  some  places  not  over  one 
mile. 

Q.  All  round  the  neck  of  land  on  both  sides  of  it  there  are  valuable 
fisheries ! — A.  Yes,  for  herring  and  mackerel. 
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Q.  Is  it  80  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  8t  Mary's !— A.  There  is 
fishing  all  in  that  bay. 

Q.  AH  round  the  shore  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  both  shores  of  DIgby  Neck, 
and  round  the  islands  f — A.  Yes;  there  is  fishing  all  round  there. 

Q.  You  are  inspector  of  fisheries  there  ! — A.  Yes  j  up  to  Tiverton  and 
Petit  Passage. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  value  of  the  fisheries  there  f — A. 
Last  year  the  fishermen  exported  about  $200,000  worth  of  fish. 

Q.  What  parts  of  the  coast  does  that  include  ?— -A.  The  two  islands. 

Q.  From  the  two  islands,  which  constitute  about  7  miles  of  the  30 
miles  of  the  neck  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  the  fish  exported  amounted  to 
$200,000!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  portion  of  the  fishery  is  as  good  as  yours  f — A.  Well, 
perhaps  not  quite ;  they  are  not  as  fully  carried  out. 

Q.  Fish  are  as  plentiful ! — A.  There  is  fishing  all  along  the  coast. 

Q.  The  people  on  those  islands  live  almost  exclusively  by  fishing? — 
A.  Pretty  much  altogether. 

Q.  For  a  nnmber  of  years  your  district  has  been  frequented  by  small 
American  schooners  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fish  do  they  catch  f — A.  They  catch  the  same  kinds 
as  we  do — cod,  halibut,  pollack,  and  herring. 

Q.  They  catch  their  own  bait! — A.  The  small  vessels  catch  their  own 
bait. 

Q.  Besides  these  small  American  schooners,  your  district  is  frequented 
by  other  American  fishing- vessels  f — A.  A  great  many  other  vessels 
come  in  mainly  for  bait,  sometimes  for  ice,  and  go  out  again. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  bait  T — A.  I  have  known  some  ves- 
sels  to  come  three  times  in  a  season. 

Q.  Where  do  the  small  American  vessels  take  their  fish!— A.  To 
where  they  belong,  I  suppose ;  they  come  from  along  the  coast  down  to 
Mount  Desert. 

Q.  It  is  a  business  that  is  increasing  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  American  vessels  fish  there  during  the  season  ! — A.  The 
small  fishing-vessels  fish  there  during  the  season,  and  the  other  vessels 
come  in  for  bait.  There  are  fisheries  at  Whale  Oove  and  White  Oove, 
from  one  to  three  miles  above  Petit  Passage,  and  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  about  five  miles  above.  The  people  there  complained  of  the 
small  American  vessels  coming  there  and  interfering  with  the  fishery. 
I  told  them  I  could  not  do  anything,  because  the  Americans  are  allowed 
the  same  privileges  as  we  are.  I  also  heard  complaints  of  the  Ameri- 
cans transgressing  the  law  by  Sabbath  fishing  and  throwing  gurry  over- 
board. In  two  cases  I  issued  a  warrant,  but  they  got  out  of  the  way 
and  it  was  not  served  upon  them. 

Q.  Why  do  the  American  schooners  come  over  to  your  district,  and 
not  fish  on  their  own  coast ! — A.  They  said  the  fishery  on  their  own 
coast  has  failed,  and  they  gave  me  as  a  reason  that  they  thought  it  was 
a  good  deal  due  to  the  trawling  practices. 

Q.  During  how  many  years  have  they  been  coming  there  ! — A.  Three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  They  gave  you  that  as  the  reason  why  they  come  to  your  coast! — 
A.  I  talk  to  a  great  many  masters  of  American  vessels.  My  son  keeps 
an  ice-honse,  and  they  come  there  for  ice,  and  I  have  talked  with  them 
about  the  fisheries,  and  they  told  me  the  trawling  had,  in  a  measure, 
broken  up  their  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  do  they  catch  cod,  pollack,  and  had- 
dock!— A.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.    The  large  vessels  fish  mostly 
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outside  the  three  miles,  bat  the  small  vessels  fi«h  on  the  same  grouDd 
as  our  own  fishermen.  The  small  vessels  fish  within  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  They  anchor  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  go  oat 
in  boats  to  fish ;  they  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  Previons  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  had  yon  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  fish  to  American  ports  f — A.  Yes;  I  followed  that  business. 

Q.  You  run  across  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  are  in  the  States  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Grand  Manan  f — A.  About  18  miles. 

Q.  The  boats  that  fish  at  your  place  run  across  to  Grand  Manan,  and 
fish  there  also  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  carry  fish  to  the  United  States  before  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  ?— A.  For  30  years  off  and  on. 

Q.  Have  you  continued  the  business  since  the  Washington  Treaty  1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  notf — A.  The  price  has  declined  so  much  it  does  not  pay  me 
to  go.    We  get  more  for  our  fish  in  our  own  markets. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  by  which  fish  goes 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  great  advantage  t — A.  I  don't  think  it  is, 
for  under  the  former  rigime^  when  we  paid  the  duty,  the  fish  netted  our 
fishermen  more  than  they  have  since.  They  brought  more  money  per 
quintal  then  than  since. 

Q.  Where  have  you  taken  the  fish  since  1 — A.  To  Halifax,  St  John, 
and  Yarmouth.  A  large  amount  of  fish  is  being  sent  from  Yarmouth  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Q.  The  people  in  your  district  have  railway  connection  with  Hali- 
fax!—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  Americans  in  the  habit  of  catching  halibut  on  your 
shores  !— A.  They  trawl  for  it. 

Q.  The  larger  American  vessels  of  which  you  spoke  go  out  to  sea  to 
fish!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  American  schooners  which  fish  in  their  skiffs 
among  your  boats,  is  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  them  less  or  more 
than  your  product  t — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  much.  Our  fishing 
is  pretty  extensive. 

Q.  In  your  two  islands  the  product  last  year  was  $200,000.  What 
would  be  the  product  of  the  small  American  vessels  f — A.  I  don't  think 
the  small  vessels  would  catch  one-fourth  of  that 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-fourth  ! — A.  Probably  less. 

Q.  The  business  is  increasing  f — A.  Yes.  More  people  are  employed, 
and  there  are  more  vessels. 

Q.  Since  you  are  so  near  the  States,  are  you  aware  that  any  of  your 
fishermen  have  gone  to  American  waters  to  fish  ? — A.  I  never  knew  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so  f — A.  I  never 
knew  one  of  our  vessels  go  there. 

Q.  You  have  heard  from  American  fishermen  that  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  fish  on  their  own  shores  was  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  their  fisheries  f — A.  They  say  we  can  do  better  to  fish  at  your  place 
than  to  fish  on  our  own  coasts.  I  have^often  said  to  them,  Why  do  you 
not  come  down  and  establish  a  fishery  on  our  side,  where  you  could 
better  carry  on  the  busiuess  than  by  goiug  home.  I  offered  them  a 
very  good  stage  for  the  fishing  business. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  adopting  your  suggestion? — A. 
They  did  not  give  any  particular  reason. 
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Q.  I  sappose  tbey  preferred  to  live  where  they  had  always  lived  f — 
A.  I  sappose  so. 

Q.  And  partly  because  they  had  hope  that  their  owa  fishing  would 
come  up  again  f — A.  Perhaps  so.  They  admitted  to  me  that  they  had 
to  fish  winter  and  summer,  and  then  did  not  do  more  than  live.  I  told 
them  our  fishermen  only  worked  five  months  in  the  year,  and  did  nothing 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  Does  it  not  cost  more  to  live  in  the  States  than  where  you  live  T — 
A.  We  get  most  of  our  provisions  from  the  States. 

Q.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  that  way  ? — A.  If  we  can  get  pro- 
visions from  the  States  cheap  enough  to  live,  those  in  the  States  should 
live  cheaper.    We  have  the  freight,  and  sometimes  duty,  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  American  Bank  fishermen  come  into  your  ports  for  bait  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  people  prepared  to  sell  it! — A.  They  supply  the  vessels 
generally  when  they  come.  More  of  the  vessels  go  for  bait  above  my 
district,  at  Sandy  Cove,  and  some  take  it  in  the  harbors  of  Freeport 
and  Westport. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  reason  why  the  price  of  fish  has 
declined  in  the  American  market  since  1871 T — A.  Ko;  unless  your  own 
people  catch  more  fish  and  supply  your  market  more. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  natural  solution  f — A.  That  is,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  duties  being  taken  off,  you  can  send  your  fish  into  the  Amer- 
ican markets  free,  and  you  would  have  a  pretty  good  chance  if  the 
Americans  were  short  of  fish  t — A.  Yes. 

Ko.  68. 

Clement  McIsaag,  residing  at  East  Port,  Prinqe  Edward  Island, 
farmer  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Question.  Have  you  been  fishing  many  years  f — Answer.  Eighteen 
years. 

Q.  A  much  better  class  of  boats  is  now  employed  than  formerly  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  more  people  are  employed  ? — A.  Those  who  used  to  go  with 
the  Americans  are  employed  now  in  our  own  fishing,  principally  with 
boats. 

Q.  Do  many  Americans  come  in  to  fish  with  vessels  ? — A.  Tbey  do. 

Q.  Do  they  injure  the  boat-fishing  when  they  come  f — A.  Certainly 
they  do,  very  much. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  Commission  how  that  is. — A.  They  lee-bow  the 
boats,  and  throw  out  a  great  quantity  of  bait,  and  get  the  fish  away 
from  the  boats.  The  boats  generally  fish  on  a  spring,  and  they  have  to 
get  away  before  the  vessels  drift  down  upon  them  ;  so  the  vessels  spoil 
their  fishing. 

Q.  Your  boat  fishermen  do  not  welcome  the  Americans  with  open 
arms  t — A.  There  is  no  fear  of  that 

Q.  You  would  rather  keep  them  away  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  on  board  American  vessels  !— A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  ! — A.  About  1859. 

Qi  What  was  the  first  vessel  f — A.  Sarah  B.  Harris,  of  Bockport, 
John  Conley,  captain. 
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Q.  What  did  she  catch  f — ^A.  We  made  a  very  poor  sammer;  we 
caught  230  barrels. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  f — A.  Zona. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f— A.  1860. 

Q.  Were  yon  fishing  mackerel  t — ^A.  Ifo ;  we  were  trawling,  at  Cape 
North  in  Gape  Breton,  and  between  Broad  (Jove  and  Kimbo. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  the  cod  f — A.  From  one  to  two  miles  from 
shore ;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  catch  ? — A.  A  pretty  decent  catch  j  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  quintals. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  bait  there  f — A.  We  got  a  few  mackerel  on  the 
Banks  where  we  were  fishing,  and  we  got  a  snpply  of  fresh  herring  at 
Magdalen  Islands.  We  got  sixteen  barrels,  half  of  which  we  canglit 
in  Pleasant  Bay.  We  had  only  to  drop  our  nets  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  to  take  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  vessel  you  were  in  ?— A.  John  P.  Hale,  of 
Bockport. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  370. 

Q.  That  was  in  1864  !— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  in  an  American  vessel  T — A.  In  18G8. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel !— A.  Ada  Fry. 

Q,  What  was  the  catch  f — A.  About  170  barrels.  We  were  afraid  to 
come  inshore  on  account  of  the  cutters,  which  used  to  dart  inshore  after 
a  time. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  made  such  a  poor  catch  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  American  vessels  in  the  bay  that  year! — A.  There 
were,  off  and  on,  between  400  and  500. 

Q.  Did  you  go  next  year  in  an  American  vessel  f— A.  No  5  in  a  Do- 
minion vessel. 

Q.  How  many  fish  did  you  catch  f — A.  500  barrels,  two  trips. 

Q.  In  what  vessel  did  you  fish  in  1870  f— A.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Qloa- 
cester. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  did  you  catch  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy, 
one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  in  the  George  P.  Rice,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took 
170  barrels^  she  was  a  vessel  of  80  tons;  we  were  five  weeks  in  the 
bay  making  the  fare.  In  1873  I  was  in  Lizzie  Williams,  of  North 
Haven ;  we  took  270  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  said  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  American  vessels  in  the 
bay  that  year.    How  many  were  there  f — ^A.  Between  300  and  400. 

Q.  In  all  those  vessels  where  did  you  catch  the  fishf^A.  In  John  P. 
Hale  we  began  at  Port  Hood  Island  and  took  70  barrels  when  we  first 
hove  to,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  The  next  part  of  the  voy- 
age we  made  l>Btween  First  Chapel,  Georgetown,  and  East  Point,  and 
it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing,  we  got  them  in  very  shoal  water  and  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  shore  f— A.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off 
shore. 

Q.  Taking  your  experience  all  through,  what  proportion  of  the  fish 
did  you  catch  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  I  never  canghi  100 
barrels  outside  of  three  miles.    I  always  fished  in  shoal  water. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  and  from  what  you  saw  the  other 
fishing- vessels  catching,  where  did  they  take  their  fares  f— A.  Generally 
out  in  about  the  same  ground  as  we  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  catch  any  on  Bank  Orphan  t — A.  I  never  took  10 
barrels  there. 

Q.  Nor  on  Bank  Bradley  !— A.  No. 
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No.  69. 

Laughlin  Magdoivald,  residing  at  Soaris,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Qovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Qaestion.  Have  yon  been  engaged  fishing  for  many  years  f — Answer* 
About  all  my  life. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  abont  East  Point,  how  far  out  from 
shore  is  it  done  f — ^A.  From  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two,  and  sometimes 
three  miles  oat. 

Q.  Are  mackerel  taken  four  to  five  miles  out  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  much  in  Americau  vessels  f — A.  Eight  or  nine 
years.  I  fished  in  the  Equator,  of  Newburyport,  in  1861 ;  we  took  350 
barrels  of  mackerel  in  the  gulf.  In  1862 1  was  on  board  the  Spartley, 
of  Maine ;  we  took  90  barrels  in  five  weeks ;  I  did  not  remain  on  her  the 
whole  trip.  In  1863  I  was  on  the  lanthe,  of  Portland ;  we  made  one 
full  trip,  and  caught  130  barrels.  In  1864  I  fished  on  the  S.  A.  Park- 
hurst,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  250  barrels  in  one  fall  trip. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  trip  in  the  fall  f — A.  Bound  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  Were  any  taken  off  shore  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  American  vessels  get  their  fall  trips  all  inshore  f — A.  From 
my  experience,  they  do. 

Q.  In  1866  what  vessel  were  you  in  ! — A.  The  Franklin  Snow,  of  Glou- 
cester ^  we  caught  690  barrels.  Of  the  fish  taken  during  the  two  trips, 
two-thirds  were  taken  inshore.  In  1867  I  was  on  the  A.  H.  Wanson,  of 
Gloucester ;  we  made  a  fall  trip,  and  got  280  barrels.  In  1868  I  was  on 
the  Sergeant  S.  Day,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  750  barrels.  In  those 
years  there  were  on  an  average  400  or  500  vessels  in  the  bay.  During 
the  first  year  I  went  there  the  vessels  would  number  abont  700,  but  after 
that  the  average  would  be  from  400  to  500.  In  1869  I  again  went  on  the 
S.  S.  Day ;  we  made  two  small  trips.  In  1870 1  was  in  the  Buth  Groves, 
of  Gloucester;  we  got  240  barrels  one  trip.  In  1871 1  was  again  on  the 
same  vessel ;  we  got  330  barrels.  We  made  one  trip  which  lasted  the 
whole  season. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  catc  hes  was  taken  within  three  miles  of 
shore  t— A.  I  may  safely  say  two- thirds. 

Q.  And  did  the  American  vessels  you  saw  catch  their  fish  about  the 
same  distance  from  shore  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  overfish  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan f — A.  Yes;  I 
fished  on  Bradley  more  than  once,  but  never  caught  anything. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  value  Bank  Bradley  as  a  good  fishing  ground  f — 
A.  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Not  so  good  as  inshore  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  all  make  for  inshore  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  American  vessels  wo  uld  come  down  to  the  gulf 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit  f — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  of  our  vessels  going  to  American 
waters  to  fish  ? — A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one,  the  Lettie. 
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Ko.  70. 

Joseph  Beaton,  residing  at  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  farmer 
and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davles : 

Question.  Have  you  been  much  engaged  in  boat-fishing  f — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  Boat-fishing  has  become  very  prevalent  at  year  end  of  the  island, 
I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  paying  well  ? — A.  Yes ;  of  late  years. 

Q.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  itf— A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  far  do  they  go  from  shore  to  fish  ! — A.  From  half  a  mile  to 
two  miles. 

Q.  All  the  fish  is  caught  within  that  distance  from  shore  t — A.  Nearly 
all. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  down  there  and  fish  much  T — A.  They  do 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fish  f — A.  They  fish  where  we  get  our  fish,  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  large  numbers  of  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  on  those  grounds  at  one  time  t — 

A.  From  130  to  200  vessels  is  the  largest  fleet  I  have  seen  at  one  time.  I 
had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it. 

Q.  Are  they  there  all  the  season  fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  fish  within  the  distances  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  A 
few  may  fish  ofiT  shore. 

Q.  You  have  been  fishing  with  them  yourself! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  years  ?«— A.  Four  summers.  In  1864  I  was  in  the  For- 
est Queen,  of  Gloucester.  We  made  three  trips  and  took  970  barrels. 
We  fished  up  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  along  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  took 
a  few  barrels  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  perhaps  60  barrels,  on  the  second 
trip.  Then  we  came  over  to  the  island  and  filled  up.  We  also  went  to 
Gape  Breton.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore.  We  transshipped  one  cargo  at  Ganso,  or  we  could 
not  have  made  three  trips.  I  was  next  in  Galena,  of  Gloucester.  We 
made  two  trips  and  caught  between  950  and  970  barrels.  We  caught 
most  of  them  along  the  island  coast,  on  the  north  side.  Perhaps  80 
barrels  we  took  at  Magdalen  Islands.  The  rest  we  took  off  the  island, 
Gape  Breton,  and  in  Bay  Ghaleurs.  We  did  not  get  many  in  Bay 
Ghaleurs.  We  caught  those  In  Bay  Ghaleurs  close  inshore.  We  tried 
the  center  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  get  any  there.  We  also  tried  Bradley 
and  Orphan  Banks,  but  did  not  get  any  there.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
catch  we  took  inshore.  The  last  trip  we  took  wholly  inshore.  I  believe 
as  a  general  rule  American  vessels  take  nearly  all  the  fall  trips  close 
inshore  of  Gape  Breton  or  Prince  Edward  Island.  During  spring  and 
summer  mackerel  are  more  scattered.  The  fish  at  those  seasons  are  not 
so  good ;  they  don't  bring  half  the  price  of  fall  fish ;  the  rich  mackerel, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  inshore.    In  1867, 1  was  in  Joseph  F.  Allan,  Capt. 

B.  Beaton ;  we  made  two  trips  and  got  680  barrels.  It  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  average  catch  of  the  American  fleet ;  the  average  of 
the  vessels  would  be  from  550  to  600  barrels.  We  fished  on  the  same 
grounds  as  previously,  and  we  got  about  the  same  proportion  inshore.  I 
never  remember  seeing  an  American  vessel  make  large  catches  ontside. 
In  1871 1  was  in  Isaac  P.  Bich,  of  Boston,  Gaptain  Pierce ;  we  made  one 
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trip  and  took  350  barrels.  About  400  American  vessels  were  in  the  bay 
that  year.    We  caught  the  fare  on  about  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  during  the  time  you  were  fishing  on  Ameri^ 
can  vessels  you  took  four-fifths  of  your  catches  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  that  the  fall  trips  were  nearly  all  taken  inshore  ? — A.  !N^early 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Canadian  vessel  going  to  fish  in  American 
waters  T — A.  I  heard  of  one.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

No.  71. 

James  MgInnis,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  fished  much  in  boats  of  late  years  f — Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  found  it  profitable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Most  of  the  island  people  do  that  now  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  fish  t — A.  Close  to  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  out  ? — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  for  cod  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  them  f — A.  From  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
from  shore. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  cod  taken  beyond  three  miles  by  boats  f — A.  Not  by 
boats. 

Q.  Vessels  do  so,  I  believe  f — A.  I  never  fished  in  vessels  for  cod. 

Q-  You  have  fished  in  American  vessels  f — A.  Yes ;  during  ten  years. 
In  1858  I  was  in  Freeman,  of  Maine.  We  caught  150  barrels ;  she  was 
a  small  vessel  and  we  made  one  trip— a  summer  trip.  In  1859  I  was  in 
Union,  of  Provincetown ;  we  made  one  trip  and  caught  200  barrels ; 
she  was  a  medium-size  vessel.  In  1860  I  went  on  Congress,  of  Glonces* 
ter;  we  made  two  trips  and  caught  220  barrels;  in  the  fall  trip  we  got 
wrecked.  In  1861 1  was  in  Florence,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took  350  barrels. 
In  1862  I  fished  in  J.  G.  Curtis,  of  Gloucester ;  we  caught  350  barrels. 
In  1864  I  was  in  a  British  vessel,  E.  E.  Hudson ;  we  caught  250  barrels. 
In  1866  I  fished  on  Mary  Ellen,  a  British  vessel ;  I  left  her  before  the 
trip  was  finished.  In  1867  I  fished  in  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Bar- 
rington,  N.  S. ;  we  took  300  barrels.  In  1868  I  was  again  on  Alexander 
McKenzie ;  we  caught  350  barrels.  In  1870  I  was  in  Buth  Groves,  of 
Gloucester ;  we  made  one  trip  and  took  240  barrels ;  it  was  a  summer 
trip.    In  1871 1  was  on  Buth  Groves  again ;  we  caught  330  barrels.    In 

1872  I  fished  on  Northerner,  of  Gloucester ;  we  took  350  barrels.    In 

1873  I  sailed  in  David  J.  Adams,  of  Salem ;  we  made  one  trip  and 
caught  300  barrels.  The  same  year  I  was  in  Etta  E.  Tanner,  of  Glou- 
cester; we  made  one  trip  and  took  200  barrels. 

Q.  When  in  those  eleven  vessels  where  did  you  catch  your  fares  f — A. 
The  most  of  them  inshore,  along  the  island,  some  at  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands. We  did  not  catch  many  off  Gape  Breton  or  the  western  shore  or 
Bay  Chaleurs.  The  principal  fishing  ground  was  off  Prince  Edward 
Island.    We  caught  none  on  either  Bradley  or  Orphan  Banks. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  by  those  vessels  did  you  take 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — ^A.  Two-thirds,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  the  other  American  vessels  in  the  fleet  fish  in  the  same  places 
you  didt— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  their  catches  on  Banks  Bradley  and  Orphan,  or 
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within  three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  I  cannot  tell  mach  abont  Bradley 
and  Orphan  Banks,  for  I  have  not  fished  there.  Those  vessels  I  saw 
fishing  were  taking  the  fish  inshore. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  namber  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  bay 
when  yon  were  there  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  the  namber.  There  woalu 
be  300  or  400  vessels  there;  a  good  many  woald  be  English  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  Your  people  have  now  pretty  much  abandoned  deep-sea  fishing 
and^taken  to  boat-fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  don't  try  fishing  outside  f — A.  No. 

No.  72. 

Alexander  MagDonald,  of  Sonris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  captain 
of  a  coasting  schooner,  called  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  fishing  for  many  years  t — Answer.  For  six 
years. 

Q.  In  American  vessels  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Galena,  Warrior,  and 
Joseph  F.  Allen  (two  years),  fishing  in  the  gulf.  The  principal  part  of 
our  fares  we  got  around  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Margaree. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  taken  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — A. 
Fully  two-thirds. 

Q.  Did  you  see 'American  vessels  in  the  bay! — A.  Yes;  perhaps  a 
hundred  sail  in  a  fleet  together. 

Q.  Did  they  fish  on  the  same  ground  as  yon  did  f — -A.  Yes ;  they  were 
scattered  round  one,  two,  or  three  miles  ftom  shore. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  two-thirds  of  the  catches  of  the  vessels  were  taken 
inshore;  would  the  same  proportion  apply  toother  American  vessels! — 
A.  Yes. 

No.  73. 

John  MgLsllan,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman,  called 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  You  have  been  fishing,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  of  your 
life! — Answer.  It  is  about  16  years  since  I  first  commenced  fisliing. 

Q.  Have  you  fished  in  American  vessels! — A.  I  fisbed  in  four  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Q.  And  in  many  British  vessels  ! — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  in  the  gulf! — A.  All  along  the  bay. 

Q.  Around  what  coast ! — A.  Most  of  the  cod-fishing  we  did  was  round 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Gape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  shore! — A.  The  most  of  all  the  fish  I  ever  caught 
in  vessels  were  taken  inside  of  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  bulk  of  them  was  taken  one  or  two  miles,  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore  ! — A.  From  one  to  two  miles.  I 
fished  on  Bank  Bradley  four  years  ago ;  we  caught  75  or  SO  barrels 
there  on  4th  July.    The  vessel  was  the  Lydia  A.  Harvey. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  catch  was  taken  inshore  ! — A.  Most 
of  the  fish  I  caught  in  the  bay  was  caught  inside  of  three  miles. 
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Q.  Will  yon  pla€e  it  at  one-half  or  nine- tenths  f— A.  Three-fonrths,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  In  the  &I1, 1  believe,  all  the  fish  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  American  fleet  iiahing  during  the  years  you 
were  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  the  vessels  fish  about  the  same  places  you  didf — A.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  bay. 

Q.  What  you  saw  fishing,  were  they  fishing  out  in  the  deep  sea  or 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  land?  What  proportion  took  fish  in- 
shore f — A.  Three-fourths  of  the  fish  would  be  taken  inshore. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  have  spent  the  most  of  your  life  in  boat-fishing  T — A.  A  good 
part  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  only  four  seasons  on  American  vessels  and  two 
or  three  on  British  vessels  out  of  16  years'  experience  fishing  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  '^^ou  people  have  pretty  much  given  up  deep-sea  fishing  for  boat- 
fishing  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 
Q.  Our  people  used  to  fish  a  good  deal  in  vessels  at  one  time  f — A. 
Yes. 
Q.  You  find  the  shore-fishing  more  profitable  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Dana: 

Q.  The  American  vessels  had  the  advantage  of  your  vessels  in  having 
better  bait  and  being  better  organized,  and  were  worked  by  your  own 
people  to  a  large  extent  f— A.  We  can  get  as  good  bait  down  there  as 
the  American  vessels  can. 

Q.  Mackerel  bait  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  as  good  as  menhaden f— A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  we 
have  the  best  men. 

Q.  The  American  schooners  are  better  vessels  and  better  supplied  f — 
A.  Yes ;  the  vessels  are  better. 

Q.  Are  they  not  better  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  f— A.  I 
don't  see  any  difiPerence. 

Q.  Taking  all  together,  are  not  American  fishermen  more  success- 
ful than  British  vessels  t — A.  I  don't  think  it. 

No.  74. 

Benjamin  Ohampion,  Albertou,  Prince  Edward  Island,  fisherman, 
called  ou  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies  : 

Question.  How  many  years  have  you  prosecuted  the  fishery  busi- 
ness t — Answer.  Seven  years  in  vessels  and  four  years  in  boats. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  to  a  boatf — A.  Five  men  to  some 
boats. 

Q.  Where  do  you  catch  the  fish  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  f — 
A.  Eight  inshore. 

Q.  How  close  to  shore  f — A.  One  and  one  mile  and  a  half  off.  Just 
now  the  fish  are  very  close  in. 

Q.  Tlie  boat-fishing  is  all  inshore  f — A.  All  inshore,  particularly  the 
last  few  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  caught  much  cod  f — A.  Great  quantities. 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  many  American  vessels  round  the  coast  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  seen  at  Gascumpecqae  Harbor  f — A.  I  have 
not  seen  them  there  of  late  years,  as  the  harbor  is  a  little  shallow.  I 
have  seen  250  sail  in  there  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  used  the  vessels  to  catch  their  fish,  and  where  do  they 
catch  them  now  f — A.  They  fish  very  often  close  inshore.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  lying  aground. 

Q.  Generally  when  American  vessels  have  come  to  the  island,  how 
far  from  shore  have  they  made  their  catches  f — A.  They  fished  very  fre- 
quently close  in,  but  I  could  not  say  where  they  got  most  of  their  fish. 
We  generally  get  our  fish  close  inshore. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  were  a  number  of  years  on  an  American  vessel  f — 
A.  I  was  six  years  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  bay,  and  one  year  on  an 
American  vessel,  but  not  as  captain. 

Q.  During  those  seven  years  where  did  you  catch  your  fish  f — A.  Two- 
thirds  inside  of  the  three  miles. 

Q.  Would  any  American  fisherman  come  to  the  bay  unless  he  bad 
the  privilege  of  fishing  inshore  f — A.  No ;  I  have  heard  several  captains 
say  they  would  not  do  so  unless  they  had  permission  to  fish  inshore  or 
could  get  a  license. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  composed  the  American  fleet  f — ^A.  It  was  a 
large  fleet.  There  would  be  300  sail  together  at  a  time.  They  might 
not  all  be  Americans.  I  have  seen  250  or  300  vessels.  I  could  not  say 
how  many  composed  the  whole  fleet.  There  is  a  fleet  round  Bay  Gba- 
leurs,  another  at  Magdalen  Islands,  and  another  in  the  gulf. 

Q.  You  say  two-thirds  of  your  catch  were  taken  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  shore  f — A.  That  is  my  opiniou. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  Bay  Ghaleurs  and  Gape  Breton  as  well  as  the 
island  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  pretty  good  fishing  year  f — A.  It  is  a  very  good  year  up 
our  way ;  there  has  been  only  one  year  that  was  better  dnriog  many  years, 
and  that  was  four  years  ago. 

Q.  They  have  made  large  catches,  I  believe  t — A.  Some  boats  have 
taken  150  barrels. 

Q.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  years  you  ever  had  f — 
A.  Yes;  one  of  the  best  years.  One  stage  landed  700  barrels  with  five 
boats.    I  have  seen  them  and  packed  some  of  them  myself. 

Q.  Have  American  vessels  come  down  this  year? — ^A.  There  are 
about  30  sail  round  the  west  shore.    They  are  fishing  right  inshore. 

Q.  Are  they  making  good  catches? — A.  Pretty  fair.  I  should  think 
they  would  do  so,  as  mackerel  are  plentiful.  The  mackerel-fishing  at 
the  north  end  of  the  island  is  very  good. 

By  Mr.  Dana . 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Americans  have  come  back  from  there  and 
reported  very  poor  catches  ! — A.  1  am  not  aware.  I  think  it  may  be 
because  the  fish  are  close  inshore. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  papers  say  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  papers  ?— A.  I  heard  a  man  say  he  saw  some 
seiners  going  home  pretty  early. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  report  is  of  a  bad  catch,  and  that  several 
witnesses  called  by  the  British  Government  have  said  there  was  a  poor 
catch,  a  bad  catch  t — A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  There  might  be  fish  enough,  but  a  bad  catch  ? — A.  I  heard  Cap- 
taiu  Macdonald  say  the  fish  were  too  close  in  for  the  seines. 
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Q.  So  there  might  be  a  good  time  for  the  boats  and  a  bad  time  for 
the  vessels  ? — A.  That  might  be  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  it  is  that  some  vessels  which  went  there  have 
returned? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  spoken  to  many,  only  to  two 
or  three  captains. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  late  to  talk  abont  the  prospects  of  good  fishing  if 
there  has  been  a  bad  catch  so  far  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  oar  own  fish- 
ing-grounds ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  I  refer  to  our 
own  fishing-grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Q.  Generally,  it  has  been  a  poor  catch  so  far  ? — A.  It  might  have 
been  for  vessels. 

Q.  All  prospects  lay  in  the  future? — A.  I  should  say,  from  my  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  for  vessels  at  Margaree  when 
the  mackerel  work  southward.  As  a  general  thing,  they  take  them 
there  every  fall  when  the  mackerel  are  in  the  bay. 

By  Mr,  Davies : 
Q.  September  and  October  are  the  great  months  for  taking  mack- 
erel?— A.  Yes;  they  are  taken  at  Port  Hood,  Margaree,  and  the  east 
point  of  the  island  till  late  in  October. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  the  catch  will  turn  out  ? — A* 
No. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  You  can  tell  pretty  well  how  it  will  turn  out  ? — ^A.  If  I  had  a  ves- 
sel and  was  tryiug  to  take  mackerel,  I  would  go  there  to  fish. 

No.  75. 

Monday,  September  17, 1877. 

The  Commission  met. 

John  C.  Cunningham,  master  mariner,  of  Cape  Sable  Island,  K  S., 
was  called,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn, 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Gape  Sable  Island  lies  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
of  Shelburne,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  ? — Answer.  Yes ;  it  is  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business? — A.  Yes;  at  present. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? — A.  For  four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  on  your  coast  a  deep-sea  as  well  as  a  shore  fishery  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  boat-fishing  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  ? — ^A. 
Well,  I  think  that  there  are  about  150  boats  owned  around  Gape  Sable 
Island. 

Q.  Is  this  boat-fishery  carried  on  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  county 
of  Shelburne  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  boats  owned  in  the  county  of  Shel- 
burne, as  far  as  you  are  aware? — A.  I  think  about  five  hundred. 

Q.  What  fish  are  taken  inshore  ? — A.  Cod,  pollock,  halibut,  mack- 
erel, herring,  and  lobsters. 

Q.  Is  the  boat-fishery  prosecuted  for  halibut  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  fishery  are  the  boats  engaged  in?— -A.  They  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  cod,  pollock,  and  lobster  fisheries;  they  also  use  nets  to 
catch  herring  and  mackerel. 
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Q.  Do  they  Dot  take  mackerel  with  hand-lines  as  well  as  nets  ? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  taken  in  nets  ? — A.  Yes ;  altogether. 

Q.  Are  the  nets  haaled  from  the  boats  or  the  shore  ? — A.  They  are 
set  along  the  shore  in  our  bays  and  harbors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  boats  are  altogether  used 
for  the  catching  of  pollock  and  cod  I — A.  And  mackerel — yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  large  quantities  of  cod  and  pollock  with  the  boats  ? — 
A.  Yes — quite  a  quantity. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  the  cod  ? — ^A.  We  send  them  to  this,  the 
Halifax  market. 

Q.  Do  you  also  send  pollock  to  this  market? — A,  We  send  them 
mostly  to  the  States — to  the  Boston  market. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  fish  much  around  your  shores  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  close  to  the  shore — within  three  miles  of  the  shore  f — 
A.  O,  yes.  A  great  many  of  them  fish  for  halibut  within  three  miles 
of  it. 

Q.  About  how  many  vessels  every  year  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  the 
number. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  to  it  f — A.  Perhaps  one  vessel  might 
come  there  ten  times,  and  100  vessels  fish  along  the  shores  of  the  county 
of  Shelbume. 

Q.  !Nearly  100  vessels  come  there  for  that  purpose,  by  counting  one 
vessel  ten  times  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  each  vessel  makes  ten  trips? — A.  Invariably 
about  forty  vessels  fish  along  that  shore  every  year. 

Q.  And  they  make  ten  trips  each  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  make  on  the  average  f — A.  Perhaps  from  five 
to  ten  trips  each. 

Q.  Where  do  they  take  the  halibut  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  But  these  fish  are  taken  there  by  the  Americans ? — A.  Yes;  and 
conveyed  to  the  American  market — to  l^ew  York,  and  Gloucester,  and 
other  points. 

Q.  Do  they  take  these  fish  there  in  the  fresh  state  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  so  preserve  the  fish  ? — A.  Some  are  carried  in  smacks, 
and  others  in  ice. 

Q.  Smacks  are  vessels  with  holes  having  water  in  them? — A.  Yes; 
they  are  provided  with  wells. 

Q.  They  have  false  bottoms,  and  water  in  them,  in  which  the  halibut 
are  kept  fresh  ? — A.  They  are  welled  off  amidships,  with  tight  bulk- 
heads, and  the  water  flows  in  and  out.  More  fish  are,  however,  taken 
to  market  in  ice  than  in  that  manner,  in  smacks. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  From  25  to  60  tons. 

ij.  Are  there  none  larger  than  60  tons  ? — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  If  some  of  them  make  ten  trips  in  the  course  of  the  season,  what 
number  would  you  say  the  average  of  them  would  make  ? — A.  Perhaps 
seven. 

Q.  When  do  they  commence  fishing  ?— A.  In  May. 

Q.  And  do  they  fish  the  whole  season  through  ? — A.  No ;  nothing  is 
done  in  halibut-fishing  after  the  last  of  August. 

Q.  These  fish  then  disappear  ? — A.  A  few  may  be  caught  on  our  coast 
in  September. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  ?— A.  By  trawling. 

Q.  Is  the  effect  of  trawling  on  this  fishery  good  or  bad  ?— A.  It  is 
bad,  as  it  kills  the  mother  fish. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  it  will  destroy  this  fishery  eventually  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  mnch  within  three  miles  do  these  vessels  which  fish  for  hali- 
but  within  that  distance  from  the  shore  come ! — A..  I  coald  not  say;  > 
some  perhaps  fish  within  1^  miles  of  the  shore.    Where  I  am  engaged 
in  prosecnting  the  fisheries  some  of  the  American  vessels  fish  within  I^ 
miles,  and  others  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  any  cod  and  halibut  taken  ontside  of  the  three-mile  limit  f — 
A.  O,  yes ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  halibut  as  with  cod. 

Q.  Do  many  American  fishermen  fish  there  outside  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore? — A.  Undoubtedly  5  some  75  American  sail  do  so  around 
the  shores  of  the  conuty  of  Shelburne. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  bait! — A.  In  our  harbors. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  for  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bait  do  they  chiefly  get! — A.  Mackerel — the  large  spring 
mackerel. 

Q.  Are  these  a  poor  kind  of  mackerel  H — A.  Yes,  they  are  rather 
thin. 

Q.  Could  the  Americans  carry  on  the  outshore  or  Bank  fisheries,  or 
the  fisheries  outride  of  three  miles  fro?n  the  shore,  if  they  could  not  ob- 
tain bait  from  these  harbors,  and  inside  of  three  miles  from  tue  coast  f — 
A.  They  could  not,  on  our  shore. 

Q.  Do  they  come  over  and  get  the  bait  from  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  come  from  their  shore  without  baitt — A.  Yes;  they  can- 
not get  bait  on  their  own  shore. 

Q.  They  tell  you  so,  1  suppose? — A.  Yes;  and  we  know  it  without 
their  telling  it. 

Q.  The  Americans  do  not  bring  bait  with  them,  and  afterwards  get 
supplies  of  it  from  you  I — A.  No. 

Q.  When  do  those  who  fish  outside  the  three-mile  limit  begin  fish- 
ing f — A.  Between  the  10th  and  15th  of  May. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  vessels  ? — ^A.  They  will  average  50  tons. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  bait  do  they  take  ! — A.  The  trawlers 
will  take  25  barrels  a  trip. 

Q.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  will  they  come  in  for  baitf 
— A.  Once  a  fortnight. 

Q.  They  are  obliged,  in  this  fishery,  to  have  their  bait  fresh  ? — A.  No; 
they  could  use  salt  bait,  but  with  it  they  could  not  prosecute  the  fishery 
to  any  advantage. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  they  are  obliged  to  use  fresh  bait  if  they  desire  to 
be  successful,  are  they  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  practical  man,  do  you  consider  that  they  could  carry 
on  this  fishery  with  salt  bait  alone  I — A.  No  ;  it  would  not  pay  expenses 
if  salt  bait  was  emplo^-ed. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  that  no  prudent  man  would  carry  it  on  with  salt 
bait! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  would  not  pay  expenses  with  salt  bait  f — 
A.  From  the  very  fact  that  I  am  an  owner  of  fishing-vessels  and  fish 
myself;  and  I  thus  know  that  when  we  cannot  get  fresh  bait,  we  can- 
not prosecute  the  fishery  and  pay  expenses. 

Q.  This  is  your  own  practical  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  practical  j 
there  is  no  theory  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  commanded  a  fishing- vesael  yourself  t— A.  Tesj 
many  years  ago.    Then  we  could  get  fish  anywhere. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that! — A.  It  was  in  1857 
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Q.  Bid  you  then  use  salt  bait  f — A.  No.  We  at  that  time  used  clams, 
which  we  dag  np  on  the  flats. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  then  ? — A.  On  the  same  ground  as  now. 

Q.  Outside  or  inside  f — A.  Outside. 

Q.  And  then  you  used  clams  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  clams  now  ! — ^A.  We  cannot  get  them.  The  supply  is 
exhausted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  then  use  salt  bait ! — A.  We  employed  it  very  seldom. 

Q.  And  you  then  fished  altogether  with  clams  ?— A.  We  fished  mostly 
with  them.  We  also  used  a  little  bait  which  we  procured  on  the  ground, 
but  very  little  of  it.    Clams  will  keep  fresh  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  own  fishing-vessels  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  fisb  ? — Some  on  the  Banks  and  others  near  Cape 
Sable. 

Q.  To  what  Banks  do  you  refer? — A.  To  Banquereau  and  Grand 
Bank. 

Q.  Do  they  fish  for  cod  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  bait  with  ? — A.  Sometimes  with  mackerel,  sometimes 
with  herring,  and  sometimes  with  squid.  They  get  bait  wherever  they 
can  find  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  supply  them  with  bait  when  they  first  go  out  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  afterwards  they  come  in  and  get  bait  wherever  they  can  !— - 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  often  have  your  vessels  come  in  for  bait  ? — A.  Once  a  fort- 
night. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  ordinarily  take  one  of  your  vessels  to  get  a 
fare  Y — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  depends  on  the  abund- 
ance of  the  fish.  A  vessel  generally  makes  two  fares  in  three  months. 
An  ordinary  banker  is  of  60  tons  burden. 

Q.  Do  you  salt  and  pack  the  cod  on  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  full  fare  for  a  vessel  of  60  tons  f— A.  800  quin- 
tals, and  1,600  for  the  two  trips.  The  Cape  Sable  fishing- vessels  aver- 
age about  1,000  quintals. 

Q.  And  during  this  time  they  have  to  come  in  somewhere  on  the 
Nova  Scotian  coast  once  a  fortnight  for  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  without  this  privilege  you  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery  I — 
A.  No ;  not  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  If  you  did  so  you  would  soon  be  bankrupt ! — A.  We  could  not 
carry  on  the  fishery  at  all  under  such  circumstances.  It  would  not  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  caught  this  year, 
and  shipped  from  the  county  of  Shelburne  f — A.  About  14,000  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  supply  the  Americans  with  bait  f — A.  No  j 
it  is  not  an  object  among  fishermen  to  refuse  other  fishermen  bait. 

Q.  Though  this  occasions  the  former  lossi — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  it  to  them  f — A.  We  do,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  it. 

Q-  I  suppose  that  a  man  in  your  business  would  not  be  thought  well 
of  if  he  allowed  any  Americans  to  go  oft'  without  bait  ? — ^A.  That  is  the 
ease. 

Q.  You  consider  that  such  a  person  would  be  rather  a  mean  sort  of  a 
sian  f — A.  He  might  be  considered  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  understanding  among  yon,  to  the  effect  that, 
whether  you  lose  by  it  or  not,  you  must  let  the  Americans  have  baitf — 
A.  We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  do  it  to  accommodate  them. 
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Q.  That  is  a  sort  of  anderstood  rale  amongst  yoa  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  woald  not  be  thought  well  of  if  he  had  bait  and  would  not 
supply  it  f — A.  He  would  not  be  thought  much  of, 

Q.  And  the  bait  the  Americans  take  is  chiefly  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  you  could  salt  and  barrel  this  mackerel  ? — A. 
We  can  take  care  of  all  the  mackerel  we  can  catch  without  seUing  them 
in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  no  accommodation,  gentlemen,  to  us,  to  be  able 
to  sell  our  fish  fresh — not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  send  your  mackerel  chiefly  to  the  States  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  West  Indies  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  them  to  the  States  f — A.  Salted. 

Q.  Do  your  mackerel  there  command  as  good  a  price  as  American- 
caught  mackerel ! — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  they  command  a  little  advance 
over  American-caught  mackerel. 

Q.  Do  you  take  much  advantage  of  the  privilege  you  possess  of  be- 
ing able  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  American  shore  f — A.  No ; 
none  at  all, 

Q.  Is  it  of  any  use  whatever  to  you  f — A.  No ;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Americans  take  the  fish  on  their  shores  from  10 
to  15  and  20  miles  and  more  out,  as  a  rule  ! — A.  They  cannot  carry  on 
the  fishery  within  two  or  three. miles  of  the  shore  in  their  mode  of  fish- 
ing ;  there  is  not  water  enough. 

Q.  Is  this  because  they  use  purse  seines  Y — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  require  deep  water  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  have  any  traps  on  your  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  bait  Y — A.  I  believe  that  one  trap  in  Sbelbunie  County  is  in 
part  owned  by  an  American. 

Q.  Where  is  this! — A.  On  St.  John's  Island. 

Q.  Do  they  take  much  in  this  trap  in  the  course  of  the  season  f — A. 
Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  And  the  fish  thus  caught  are  chiefly  mackerel  ? — ^A.  They  are  all 
mackerel. 

Q.  Do  squid  come  in  on  your  shore  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  around  Shelburne  County  at  all ! — A.  No ;  I  do 
not  think  that  squid  are  to  be  obtained  until  you  get  east  of  Shelburne 
County.  There  are  none  to  the  westward  of  it.  No  squid  are  caught  off 
Cape  Sable  for  bait. 

Q.  Would  you  be  better  off  if  the  Americans  were  kept  altogether  oft 
your  coast,  leaving  the  fisheries  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t^  your- 
selves f — A.  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  obtained  by  us  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Americans. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  have  the  fisheries  to  yourselves,  and  pay  a  duty 
on  fish  sent  into  the  American  market  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  the  same  price  for  your  fish  there 
whether  a  duty  was  imposed  or  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Why  ? — A.  Because  there  are  not  fish  enough  caught  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  supply  their  own  consumption.  They  have  got  to  buy  these  fish 
in  some  other  market. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  supply  in  their  own  waters  is  limited  f — A.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  American  was  part  owner  of  a  trap 
on  St.  John's  Island ;  who  is  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Boston. 
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Q.  Does  he  come  up  there  and  manage  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  manages  it  for  him  ? — A.  Captain  Kinney,  who  lives  at  Bar- 
riugton.    He  is  a  partner  with  Mr.  Mayo. 

Q.  So  it  comes  to  this :  that  this  American,  who  lives  in  Boston,  has 
in  Nova  Scotia  a  partner  who  carries  on  the  business,  while  Mr.  Mayo  is 
paid  his  portion  of  the  profits  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  American  mackerel-fishers  have  yon  seen  this  sammer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shelburne  County  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  any. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut-fishers  have  you  seen  there  this 
summer? — A.  Perhaps  40. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  fishery  f — A.  No ; 
not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  their  vessels  Come  from  f — A.  I  could  not  now 
recollect.  Some  come  from  New  London,  some  from  Newport,  and  some 
fipom  Gloucester. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  that  their  number  in  all  is  75 1 — A.  If  I  had 
supposed  that  I  would  have  been  questioned  on  this  point,  I  coaid  have 
got  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  of  themt — A.  No. 

Q.  How  near  have  you  been  to  them  f — A.  Within  a  mile ;  yes,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one  of  them  once,  I  suppose.  I  then  asked 
how  they  were  making  out. 

Q.  What  were  you  then  doing? — A.  I  was  coming  from  Boston  in  my 
own  vessel. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  captain  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  trips  between  Shelburne  County  and  Boston  ? — A. 
Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  And  sail  your  own  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  cargo  ? — A.  I  carry  mackerel. 

Q.  That  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  these  mackerel  ? — A.  We  catch  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  any  mackerel  besides  your  own  to  Boston? — A. 
Sometimes  we  do,  as  freight 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  carry  the  fish  you  catch  over  to  Boston  ? — A- 
It  is  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  the  14,000  barrels  you  mentioned,  how  many  have  you 
taken?— A.  900. 

Q.  How  were  the  rest  of  the  14,000  barrels  taken  ? — A.  In  diflferent 
vessels  of  our  own. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel-fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  Shelbame 
County  ? — A.  We  do  not  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  vessels  to 
which  I  refer. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mackerel-fishing  vessels  in  Sbeiburne  County  at 
all ! — A.  I  think  there  are  a  few ;  two  or  three,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whose  they  are  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  your  mackerel  is  caught  in  boats  ? — A.  It  is  taken  in 
traps. 

Q.  How  many  traps  are  there  ? — ^A.  20. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  own  ? — A.  I  own  shares  in  6. 

Q.  What  do  you  bring  back  from  Boston  ? — A.  Mostly  ballast. 

Q.  Yon  sell  your  fish  for  cash  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  I  fetch  back  the 
gold. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  a  return  voyage  from  Boston  when  you  passed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  an  American  halibut-fishing  vessel,  and 
asked  the  captain  how  he  was  doing  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  reply  f — A.  He  said  that  he  was  not  doing  mach  j 
that  he  had  got  130  halibut. 

Q.  Was  that  vessel  a  smack  t — A.  I  think  so.  She  was  a  New  Lon- 
don vessel,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  far  was  she  from  the  shore  ? — A.  She  was  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  firom  a  little  island  which  lies  off  Seal  Island  and  Oape 
Sable. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  Gape  Sable  ? — A.  18  miles. 

Q.  How  large  is  Seal  Island  ! — A.  I  think  that  it  is  about  three  miles 
long. 

Q.  Are  there  two  Sable  Islands  I — A.  There  are  Sable  Island  and 
Gape  Sable  Island.  This  vessel  was  close  to  Seal  Island.  There  were 
three  American  vessels  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inhabitants  on  Seal  Island  f — A.  Tes,  a  light-hou$ie 
and  fog-trumpet  are  stationed  there ;  and  besides  those  who  take  care 
of  them,  I  think  that  there  are  two  families  ou  the  island.  I  saw  the 
vessel  in  25  fathoms  of  water,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  American  vessel  was  catchincr  halibut  in 
25  fathoms  of  water! — A.  Do  I  think  it?  I  know  it.  There  is  no 
thiuking  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  catching  halibut! — A.  No  5  but  they  told  me  they 
were  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  they  had  caught  halibut  in  25  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  usual  depth  at  which  halibut  are  caught ! — A,  No ; 
the  usual  depth  is  from  10  to  200  fathoms. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  are  200  fathoms  of  water  found,  say  near  Seal 
Island  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that  this  depth  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.    We  will  say  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  40  miles  off  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  American  halibut-catcher  in  thsvt  vicinity 
this  summer! — A.  They  had  been  there  all  summer,  more  or  less — not 
exactly  about  Seal  Island,  but  in  and  out,  and  along  the  shore  of  Gape 
Sable. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  such  vessel  at  the  place  where  you  saw  this 
one,  which  was  fishing,  you  say,  in  25  fathoms  of  water! — A.  I  saw 
three  of  them  the  same  morniug. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  others  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  ! — A.  No,  with  the  exception 
of  this  particular  vessel ;  and  I  do  not  remember  her  name. 

Q.  Nor  the  captain's  name!— A.  No.  I  know,  however,  that  they 
were  all  American  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  American  halibut-catchers  this  summer; 
and,  if  so,  how  near  were  you  to  them  ! — A.  They  have  laid  off  the 
island  where  I  prosecute  the  mackerel  fishery  all  spring. 

Q.  How  nigh  were  you  to  them  ! — A.  Within  1^  and  2  miles,  and  so 
on. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  largest  number  of  them  which  you  have  seen  at  any 
one  time  ! — A.  I  saw  three  of  them  once. 

Q.  When  !— A.  In  May. 

Q.  How  near  the  shore  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  about  1 J  miles 
from  it,  and  perhaps  2  miles.   I  did  not  measure  the  distance. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  others  besides  the  three  you  mention  as  hav- 
ing seen  when  returning  from  Boston,  and  the  three  in  May  near  the 
place  where  your  trap  is  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  them. — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  particularly  about 
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them,  as  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  them.  They  have  been  laying 
aronnd  the  cape  all  summer. 

Q.  Will  yon  mention  one  out  of  the  plenty  you  have  seen,  besides 
the  six  vessels  in  question  f — A.  I  could  not  name  any  of  them  in  par- 
ticular. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  month  when  you  saw  themf — ^A.  I  see  them 
every  day  when  at  home. 

Q.  Dnring  what  months  ? — A.  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

Q.  How  many  is  the  most  that  you  have  seen  at  one  time  t — ^A.  Per- 
haps six. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  in  any  of  those  months.  This  is 
something  about  which  I  cannot  speak  particularly,  because  I  did  not 
suppose  that  I  would  be  asked  about  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  you  say  say  that  75  American  vessels  pursue  the  halibut 
fishery  off  your  coast,  and  that  forty  of  them,  from  25  to  60  tons  burthen 
make  from  five  to  ten  trips  a  year  1 — A.  This  is  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
case  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  That  is  what  I  have  seen.  Of  course 
I  do  not  take  much  notice  of  those  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  saw  the  six  you  last  mentioned  ? — A.  I 
have  seen  more  than  six. 

Q.  Together  ! — A.  No ;  but  around  the  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  more  than  three  together  at  one  time? — 
A.  In  one  place?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  more  than  three  on  the  same  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  When  ? — A.  I  could  not  name  the  day  exactly- 

Q.  Was  it  this  summer  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  seventy-five  vessels  you  spoke  of  get  their 
bait  ? — A.  From  our  fishing  traps  and  nets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  furnish  any  of  them  with  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  When  ? — A.  Between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  July,  and  all 
through  the  fishing  season. 

Q.  Have  you  done  so  this  year  t — A.  Yes ;  and  every  year. 

Q.  To  how  many  different  vessels  have  you  sold  bait? — A.  I  have  sold 
bait  since  I  have  owned  a  trap  to  over  40  vessels,  say  40. 

Q.  Different  vessels  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  halibut-fishing  vessels? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  halibut  or  cod  catchers, 

Q.  Have  you  sold  bait  to  forty  vessels  this  year? — A.  Yes;  but  they 
were  not  all  American. 

Q.  How  maoy  of  these  vessels  were  American  this  year  ? — A.  About 
twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  names  of  the  captains  on  your  books  ? — A.  I 
have,  but  I  haven't  the  books  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  captains  and  of  the  vessel,  then  ? — A.  Of 
some  I  have,  and  some  I  have  not  If  a  man  buys  tor  cash,  I  do  not 
look  out  for  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  vessel. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  on  your  books? — A.  I  think  about 
six. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell  them  ? — A.  Bait,  mackerel. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sell  them  ? — A.  From  ten  to  twenty  barrels 
each 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  seventy- 
five  halibut  catchers  fishing  off  your  coast  ? — A.  A  portion  of  them 
were  halibut  catchers. 

Q»  How  many  ? — A.  Fm  sure  that  I  could  not  tell. 

Q«  You  put  the  entire  number  of  halibut  catchers  at  seventy-five,  and 
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forty,  yoa  say,  fish  iasbore,  and  the  rest  more  than  three  miles  out ;  is 
that  correct? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  fish  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  75  fish  inshore.  Bepeat  the  number  of 
American  halibut-catchers  which  fish  off  Shelburne  County,  and  state 
what  proportion  of  them  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  and  what 
proportion  more  than  three  miles  out? — A.  I  said  that  there  were  about 
40  sail  of  vessels  there. 

Q.  That  is  about  40  vessels  which  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  and 
75  around  the  county  of  Shelburne,  off  shore.  Is  the  75  a  number  in 
addition  to  the  40,  or  is  the  whole  number  of  these  American  vessels 
75  ? — A.  The  whole  number  is  75. 

Q.  How  many  American  halibut-catchers  ore  there,  and  where  do 
they  fish  ? — ^A.  We  will  do  away  with  the  halibut  fishing,  and  say  that 
there  are  about  75  sail  of  American  vessels  which  fish  off  the  coast  there* 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these  75  vessels  are  halibut- 
catchers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  number  of  American  halibut-catchers 
there  is  40? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  number,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  American  halibut-fishers  fish  inshore  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  American  fishing-vessels  fish  inshore  ? — A. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  coold  not  give  an  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  quarter  of  the  40  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one-half  of  the  40  do  so  ? — A.  Perhaps  they  do. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  estimate,  or  a  high  one :  do  you  estimate  the  number 
of  American  halibut-catchers  that  fish  insnore  at  20,  or  more,  or  less  ? — 
A.  I  estimate  the  number  at  20,  and  they  repeat  their  voyages. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  estimate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  high  estimate  ? — A.  It  is  not  too  high. 

Q.  And  of  these  20  which  fish  from  1  to  2^  miles  off  shore,  you  can- 
not give  the  name  of  one,  or  the  name  of  one  of  their  captains  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  make  from  5  to  10 
trips,  and  an  average  of  7  trips  a  season  ? — A.  We  can  form  an  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  trips  which  they  make. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  as  to  the  number  of  trips  at  the  distance  which 
yon  are  from  them  ? — ^^A.  We  calculate  that  a  halibut  fisherman  has  got 
to  make  a  trip  in  a  fortnight,  as  he  cannot  keep  the  fish  longer,  to  be 
good  for  the  market,  in  ice. 

Q.  But  how  long  can  he  keep  them  in  a  well  ? — A.  The  time  I  men- 
tion would  then  be  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  not  these  20  vessels  get  their  bait  from  your  people  ? — A.  Yes» 

Q.  Where  do  they  procure  it  ? — A.  They  obtain  it  ft^om  us. 

Q.  Do  not  they  get  more  than  one-half  of  it  from  you  personally  ? — 
A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Who  there  does  as  much  business  in  bait  as  yourself? — A.  There 
are  a  great  many  traps — 20 — and  each  supplies  bait,  though  some  do  so 
more  than  others.  I  am  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose 
as  some  others  are. 

r  Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  these  20  vessels  get  bait  in  your  vicinity  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years  have  they  been  resorting  there  for  it  ?— 
A.  I  have  only  been  in  the  fishing  business  four  years. 
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Q.  And  tbey  have  come  there  for  that  parpose  ever  since  yoa  have 
been  in  the  fishing  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet,  thoagh  the  captains  of  these  20  vessels  come  in  once  a 
fortnight  to  get  bait,  yon  cannot  give  the  place  where  one  of  them  comes 
from,  with  a  single  exception,  or  the  name  of  one  of  the  captains  f — A« 
No ;  I  do  not  know  mach  about  them  with  reference  to  their  names, 
qualities,  and  qualifications. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  best  halibut  fishing-grounds  were  found  in  200 
fathoms  of  water  ? — A.  I  said  that  this  fishery  could  be  prosecuted  in 
water  varying  from  25'  to  200  fathoms  in  depth. 

Q.  But  what  did  you  say  was  the  best  depth  for  the  purpose? — A. 
The  best  depth  at  present,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  would  be 
200  fathoms. 

Q.  Whatseasonsoftheyear  isthisthecasef— A.  Early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  bait  comes  on  the  shore. 

Q.  In  what  month  I — A.  We  will  say  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  depth  for  halibut-fishing  in  April  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  in  May  t — A.  It  is  then  inshore. 

Q.  How  near  it  ? — A.  Within  half  a  mile  of  it,  if  you  like. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water? — A.  Perhaps  from  25  to  30  fathoms. 

Q.  How  long  is  this  the  case  ? — A.  Halibut  fishing  is  done  on  che  1st 
of  July. 

Q.  Is  it  over  then  ? —  V.  They  fish  for  halibut  af(ier  that,  but  the  fishery 
is  not  then  so  good  as  it  is  when  the  mackerel  are  on  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  imply  that,  from  May  to  July,  these  twenty 
vessels  will  be  found  off  your  shore  f — A.  A  portion  of  them  will,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  And  from  May  to  July,  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  good  halibat-fishiug  off  Shel* 
burne  ! — A.  Yes— around  Cape  Sable. 

Q.  Do  your  own  people  fish  for  halibut ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  We  have  no  market  for  them. 

Q.  But  they  catch  these  fish  in  their  own  boats,  in  twenty-five  fathoms 
of  water  f — A.  Yes ;  they  do  so  for  their  own  consumption,  but  we  have 
no  market  that  will  warrant  fitting  out  for  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  How  many  halibut  do  your  own  people  catch  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  it  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  your  boats  which  make  a  practice  of  fishing  for 
halibut? — A.  No  ;  but  the  cod-fishing  boats  get  two  or  three  some  days. 

Q.  Accidentally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  market  for  halibut ;  but  could  you  not 
sell  them  to  the  twenty  American  vessels  which  lie  off  your  coast  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and  come  in  every  few  days  for  bait? — A.  It  would 
not  pay  to  fit  out  for  halibut  fishing. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  halibut-fishing  done  by  your  people  as  a 
business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  yourself  have  been  in  the  cod-fishing  business  and 
are  interested  in  it,  will  you  tell  us  what  bait  you  seud  to  the  Banks  ?-— 
A.  We  send  mackerel. 

Q.  In  ice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  vessels  come  back  and  bait  at  your  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  do  so  ? — A.  No.  They  go  ashore  at  any  port  where 
bait  can  be  conveniently  obtained — at  Oanso  and  Oape  North,  and  in 
Newfoundland, 
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Q.  Do  they  use  bait  other  than  mackerel? — A.  Yes;  herring,  squid, 
&c. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  it  t— A.  I  am  sare  that  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ? — A.  Tbey  have  procured  squid  this  year  on  the 
Bank  itsell  Our  vessels  have  also  obtained  squid  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  at  Gape  North,  C.  B.,  and  in  Gape  North  Bay. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  use  on  the  Banks  besides  the  bait  which  they 
carry  there  and  squid  f  Do  they  not  use  the  insides  of  codfish  t — A. 
No ;  not  for  trawling. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  any  salt  bait  on  your  own  vessels  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  personally  know  as  to  that  ? — ^A.  As  a  substitute 
they  sometimes  take  a  few  salt  clams,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  assented  to  Mr.  Thomson's  statement,  that  a  man  who  should 
refuse  to  let  an  American  vessel  buy  bait  would  not  be  thought  much 
of,  whether  he  sold  it  at  a  loss  or  a  gain  f — ^A.  It  is  never  a  rule  among 
fishermen  to  refuse  a  fisherman  bait. 

Q.  Are  there  places  in  Sbelburne  Gounty  where  bait  is  sold  as  a  busi- 
ness to  Americans  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  no  people  who  advertise  such  sale  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  not  the  owners  of  any  of  your  traps  advertise  the  sale  of  bait  f 
— A.  No.  I  believe,  however,  that  Wray ton,  who  keeps  an  ice-house  at 
Barrington,  advertises  the  sale  of  ice,  and  bait  furnished  by  traps,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  traps. 

Q.  That  is,  he  keeps  ice,  and  takes  the  risk  of  being  able  to  get  bait  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  practice  then  to  sell  bait  to  a  brother  fisherman,  of 
whatever  nationality  he  may  be,  even  though  you  do  so  to  your  own  dis- 
advantage f — A.  Well,  yes — as  a  general  rule. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Yousay  that  these  American  vessels  fish  inshore;  about  how  many 
of  them  are  fishing  around  the  coast  of  Shelburne  Gounty  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit  altogether  ? — A.  I  think  about  75  sail. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  vessels  you  speak  of  fish  inshore  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  20  vessels,  did  you  mean  that  they  fished  close 
in  around  your  coast? — A.  About  Gape  Sable— yes;  I  do  not  know  as 
to  the  whole  county  of  Shelburne.  I  believe  that  the  American  vessels 
fish  all  round  there.  As  to  the  names  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels, 
&c,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  And  around  Cape  Sable  during  the  fishing  season,  there  are  at 
least  twenty  American  vessels  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  Shelburne  Gounty,  you  cannot  say 
what  number  of  American  vessels  fish  inside  the  three-mile  limit ! — A. 
No. 

Q.  But  a  number  of  them  do  there  fish  inside  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  traps  cost  ?— A.  $1,500. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  tried  to  find  whether  there  is  a  market  for  halibut 
in  Nova  Scotia?— A,  This  is  a  business  I  was  never  in  ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  we  have  a  market  that  would  pay  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  halibut  fishery. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  you  sent  them  to  the  States,  and  fresh  fish  can 
enter  that  market,  without  regard  to  this  treaty — what  is  to  prevent 
jour  doing  that  ? — A.  We  could  hardly  go  to  Boston  and  retail  halibut. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  the  Americans  wait  there  and  retail  their 
fish! — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sell  out  their  whole  cargo  to  fish  dealers  ? — A.  They 
may  do  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  of  a  vessel  going  over  with  a 
full  fare  of  fresh  halibut,  and  waiting  in  the  port,  in  order  to  sell  it  by 
retail  ?^  A.  No.    They  sell  the  fish  at  wholesale  prices. 

Q.  Why  conld  you  not  do  the  same  thing  f  In  fact,  you  know  noth- 
ing about  the  matter? — A.  iNo.  We  never  got  into  that  mode  of  fish- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vessel 
when  you  spoke  to  the  captain  and  asked  how  he  was  doing !— A.  We 
spoke  to  men  who  were  in  a  boat  taking  up  trawls. 

Q.  How  near  to  them  were  you  ! — A.  We  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
them. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  boat  I — A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Michael  Wray  ton,  of  Barrington  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  lives  pretty  near  you  f — A.  Yes — some  3  or  4  miles  off. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  fishing  business  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ? — ^A.  He  keeps  an  ice-house,  and  farms. 

Q.  Does  he  know  anything  about  fishing  !  I  notice  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son put  him  this  question : 

Q.  They  catch  halibut  and  cod  t— A.  Tea.    Fresh-halibut  fishers,  I  mean. 
Q.  That  is  chiefly  a  deep-sea  fishery,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

What  do  you  call  a  deep-sea  fishery  f— A.  Anythiog  outside  of  the 
harbors. 
Q.  However  near  the  shore  ? — A.  Yes. 

No.  76. 

B.  H.  BuGGLES,  of  Brier  Island,  in  the  county  of  Digby,  called  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Weatherbe: 

Question.  You  reside  at  Brier  Island,  Digby  f — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Westport ! — A.  Westport  is  the  township,  and  comprises  Brier 
Island  and  Long  Island. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! — A.  Since  1832.  It  will  be  45 
years. 

Q.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  and  collector  of  cus- 
toms t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  in  the  two  islands,  Briar 
Island  and  Long  Island  ? — ^A.  From  observation  I  am.  I  never  followed 
the  business. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  you  have  been  acquainted  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  residents  of  the  two  islands,  I  believe,  are  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  There  is  very  little  farming? — A.  Veiy  little.  There  is  some.  A 
few  persons  raise  their  own  vegetables,  their  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  two 
islands ;  I  mean  the  exports  of  fish  ! — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  give  you  exactly.  .    ^^^.^ 
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Q.  About  bow  mncb  does  it  amount  tot — A..  Probably  some  8150,000 
or  $200,000. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  islands  alone  t — A.  Yes.  That  is  including  the 
fishing  district,  Tiverton,  Petit  Passage,  and  Grand  Passage. 

Q.  What  kind  offish  are  caught  there? — A.  Codfish,  haddock,  hake, 
pollock,  halibut,  herring,  and  some  mackerel,  when  they  strike  our 
shores. 

^  Q.  Is  it  an  inshore  fishery  t — A.  With  the  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants it  is  an  inshore  fishery  in  small  boats. 

Q.  Do  5 on  know  where  Cape  Split  is  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  does  this  fishery  extend  up  the  north  coast  of  the  island  and 
off  Digby  Neck  as  far  as  Cape  Split? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  quite  an  extensive 
fishery  up  at  the  Isle  of  Haute,  and  that  is  well  up  to  Cape  Split. 

Q.  From  Cape  Split  it  extends  all  the  way  to  your  island.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  are  there  fisheries  there!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Around  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  ? — A.  That  is,  Digby  Neck  side 
and  Clare. 

Q.  And  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Yarmouth  ?— A.  Perhaps,  on  the 
south  side  ot  St.  Mary's  Bay,  on  the  French  shore  or  township  of  Clare, 
it  is  not  so  extensive. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  extensively  carried  on,  but  is  the  fish  as  good  ! — A.  I 
could  hardly  say  it  was  as  good  on  the  south  side,  but  still  there  are  a 
number  that  prosecute  the  fisheries  there.  It  is  increasing  annually. 
The  inhabitants  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  fishery  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles  from  Cape  Split  is  Yarmouth  along  the 
coast ;  that  is,  the  inshore  fishery  of  which  you  speak,  where  this  fish  is 
caught  ? — A.  If  I  had  a  map  I  could  probably  measure  it  off.  I  should 
think  it  was  250  or  300  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  any  other 
places  than  these  two  islands  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — A.  No ;  I 
could  not  give  the  figures  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  across  Petit  Passage  to  Clare ;  that 
is,  above  the  islands? — A.  Probably  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or  7 
miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  over  six  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
think  something  like  six  miles. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  two  islands  live  altogether  by  fishing  ? — A.  Yes, 
altogether,  I  might  say. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  do  they  carry  on  any 
farming  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  about  Sandy  Cove,  that  is,  about  the  center 
of  Digby  Neck,  there  are  some  few  that  do  a  little  farming.  About 
Digby  Neck,  again,  there  are  some,  and  through  Clare. 

Q.  Except  those  three  places,  they  carry  on  fishing  nearly  altogether  f — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  regard  to  those  two  islands,  beside  your  own  people,  what 
oth^r  fisheries  are  carried  on ;  who  else  fish  there  f — A.  The  American 
fishermen. 

Q.  Are  the  fisheries  confined  entirely  to  your  own  inhabitants  and  the 
Americans  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  none  others. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fisheries  do  they  carry  on  there  ? — A.  The  Ameri- 
cans ?    The  same  as  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  They  catch  the  same  fish  that  you  catch  ? — A.  Yes.  Sometimes 
the  Americans  fit  out  exclusively  for  halibut  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
There  would  be  a  few  vessels  across  from  Portland  and  Gloucester  for 
fresh  halibut. 
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Q.  That  is  exclusively  for  halibut  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  may  say  exclusively 
so ;  they  fit  out  exclusively  for  it,  but  iu  setting  their  nets  they  will 
sometimes  take  cod. 

Q.  Besides  that  they  carry  on  the  same  fisheries  with  your  own  peo- 
ple?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  is  that  the  inshore  fishery  ?— A.  That  which  I  last  speak  of  is 
the  inshore  fishery. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Americans  who  fish  the  same  as  your  own 
people  do.  Besides  that  there  are  a  number  of  large  vessels  that  come 
for  bait  and  ice? — A.  Yes;  we  have  not  very  many  at  Westport  for  bait 
and  ice  ?  The  heft  is  taken,  I  think,  at  Grand  Manan  ;  but  still  there  is 
a  large  number  of  vessels  that  come  to  our  place.  Up  in  St.  Mary's 
Bay  they  go  into  Sandy  Cove,  where  the  herring  strike  in  rather  earlier 
than  with  us. 

Q.  What  sort  are  the  small  vessels  that  the  Americans  fish  inshore 
with  f — A.  Perhaps  9  or  10  tons. 

Q.  They  are  a  smaller  class  of  vessels  altogether?— A.  An  entirely 
different  class  of  vessels.  They  come  in  and  come  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, and  go  out  in  their  small  boats  generally. 

Q.  They  bring  vessels,  but  they  usually  fish  in  small  boats,  the  same 
as  your  own  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  your  own  place,  within  your  township,  what  proportion 
of  the  fish  do  you  suppose  are  caught  by  the  Americans;  the  inshore 
fishermen  I  am  speaking  of,  altogether  ?  Yoa  say  that  $100,000  or 
$200,000  is  the  amount  exported  from  these  two  islands.  What  propor- 
tion would  yon  suppose  would  be  fish  caught  by  the  Americans  ? — A. 
Well,  it  would  be  only  an  ideal  thing  I  would  have  to  give  you. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  us  a  fair  estimate,  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment ? — ^A.  Perhaps,  to  take  the  whole  thing,  the  Americans,  large  and 
small,  that  fish  what  we  call  the  inshore  fishery,  I  would  say  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  or  a  third. 

Q.  That  is  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  quantity  you  export  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  estimate  given  the  other  day  by  the  inspector  of  fish- 
eries, from  statistics  which  he  made  himself,  giving  200,000  for  these 
islands?— A.  Yes;  he  could  give  you  a  better  idea.  He  took  'quite  a 
considerable  pains  in  obtaining  this  information  last  season.  I  should 
think  something  like  a  quarter  or  a  third  was  caught  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  estimate  of  any  other  parts  outside  of 
those  islands  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  halibut  fishery  carried  on ;  how  far  from  shore? — A. 
W^ell,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay,  it  is  carried  on  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
oif  shore. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  inshore  fishery  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  oflF  Cape  St.  Mary's 
in  the  spring.    The  halibut  strike  there  first. 

Q.  I  believe  your  fisheries  there  are  somewhat  different  from  what 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  province.  1  don't  think  we  have  had 
much  evidence  of  those  American  vessels,  small  vessels,  coming  in  as 
they  do  at  St.  Mary's  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  fish  across  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  other  side  of  the  province,  the  Atlantic 
coast? — A.  I  dou'c  think  they  frequent  that  part  at  all.  it  is  au  ex- 
posed shore. 

Q.  Where  do  your  people  sell  the  large  amount  of  fish  they  catch 
there? — ^A.  We  have  different  markets  for  them;  wherever  we  can  get 
most  for  them. 
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Q.  Where  generally! — A.  Last  season  Halifax  afforded  tbe  best 
market. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  at  Yarmouth  t — A,  Yes ;  and  at  St.  John's.  Oc- 
casionally we  send  a  cargo  to  the  Unitetl  States,  of  pollack,  &c. 

Q.  Why  not  send  all  there? — A.  Well,  we  act  there  upon  the  same 
principle  as  elsewhere.    We  send  them  where  we  can  get  most  for  them. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  how  did  prices  then 
compare  with  prices  afterward  under  the  duty  5  were  the  prices  higher 
or  lower? — A.  During  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  we  had,  perhaps,  more 
trade  than  ever  since;  but  after  '64  the  fish  were  commanding  a  higher 
price.  I  think  it  was  generally  admitted  that  we  received  more,  even 
paying  the  duty,  than  we  did  under  reciprocity. 

Q.  Then  since  the  Washington  Treaty  are  the  prices  as  high  ?  Take 
the  average. — A.  They  haven't  been  until  this  present  time.  Just  now 
the  prices  are  pretty  well  up  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  the  average  price  ?— A.  It  has  been  higher  at  Yarmouth,  Hali- 
fax, and  St.  John. 

Q.  Then,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  duty,  do  you  say  the  prices  were 
more  or  less? — A.  1  am  not  sure  I  understand  you  rightly.  It  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  we  got  as  much  or  a  little  more  for  fish  during  the 
time  of  the  duty  than  since. 

Q.  You  often  see  those  American  fishermen,  and  have  for  years  ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  come  to  your  shores  to  catch  fish  ?  Why  don't  they 
fish  their  own  shores  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  say  they  have  not  any  fish  on 
their  own  shores  to  catch. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  coming  from  the  first  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  from  the  first.    They  were  there  when  I  first  went  to  Westport. 

Q.  Is  this  fishery  on  the  increase ;  this  that  the  American  fishermen 
carry  on  there  ? — A,  I  cannot  say  it  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  but  there  is  an  increase  in  this  way,  that  the  Americans  come 
in  for  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  altogether  of  your  own  place.  Is  the  American 
fishery  there  on  the  increase  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  icing  and  baiting  ? — A.  There  is  an 
increase  of  the  small  class  of  boats  we  were  speaking  of  in  the  first 
instance. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  asking  you. — A.  Well,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  that. 

A.  The  Americans  have  no  boat-fishing  except  those  little  schooners; 
you  call  them  boats  ? — A.  They  generally  call  them  boats. 

Q.  Well,-  there  is  an  increase  of  that  fishing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  they  have  no  fishing  on  their  own  coast  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  seeing  that  your  people  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fisheries,  do  you  know  of  any  destitution  among  them  at 
that  place  ? — A.  I  never  have  heard  of  any  in  the  county  of  Bigby. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  islands  ? — A.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
Americans  speak  of  destitution  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  regretting  that 
they  had  not  the  privilege  of  coming  over  and  living  as  we  did. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  poor  villages  on  your  coast  ? — A.  No. 
At  Westport  we  do  not  pay  one  cent  for  poor-tax. 

Q.  Don't  you  contribute  to  the  whole  county  1 — A.  Nov 

Q.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  takes  care 
of  its  own  poor  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  it  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  poor 
and  destitute  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  uot  pay  a  cent  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  poor-rate  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  only  destitution  you  have  heard  of  is  the  destitution  of 
the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine? — A.  Well,  I  have  frequently  had 
conversations  with  skippers,  speaking  of  the  privilege  we  enjoyed  and 
regretting  that  they  could  not  do  as  we  did.  They  say  they  have  to  fish 
summer  and  winter,  and  scarcely  drag  out  an  existence,  and  I  should 
suppose  it  was  so,  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  them ;  whereas  our 
fishermen  only  fish  five  months  in  the  year  and  live  comfortably. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  short  run  across  there  from  the  State  of  Maine  f — A. 
Yes;  a  few  hours;  probably  six  or  eight.  Sometimes  they  come  from 
Mount  Desert,  which  wouhl  be  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Taking  the  season  through,  about  how  many  of  those  little  fishing 
boats  run  across  there  f  I  mean  to  your  own  ports  there. — A.  I  remem- 
ber last  season,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  up  at  Tiverton  and  Petite  Passage, 
and  I  think  they  told  me  there  were  thirty  of  their  boats  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  The  average  is  about  how  many  tons? — A.  They  would  probably 
average  from  seven  to  ten  tons.  Some  would  be  large  open  boats  that 
would  not  be  registered  at  all. 

y.  How  often  do  they  cure  their  fish ;  do  they  salt  it,  or  carry  it 
home  fresh  ? — A.  I  think  they  generally  salt  their  fish  on  board.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  from  our  own  fishermen  on 
the  coast  with  regard  to  gurry  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  has  been  a  source  of 
complaint,  throwing  the  garbage  of  fish  overboard ;  also  the  trawl  fish- 
ing. The  Americans  introduced  the  trawling  process,  and  are  thus  de- 
stroying the  inshore  fishery  altogether. 

Q.  Do  your  people  complain  of  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  they  have  to 
adopt  it  themselves  in  self-defense. 

Q.  They  have  to  take  up  the  same  kind  of  fishing  as  others? — A. 
Yes.  The  American  captains  all  admit  that  it  is  ruining  the  fishing 
grounds,  that  it  has  destroyed  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  American 
coast,  and  now  it  is  going  to  destroy  them  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  If  the  process  is  kept  on  we  will  not  have  inshore 
fisheries  ten  years  hence. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  vessels,  schooners,  devoted  to  halibut  fishing ; 
what  size  were  they  ? — A.  I  spoke  of  two.  No,  there  were  several  in 
different  years. 

Q.  What  size  would  they  be  ?— A.  They  would  be  vessels  ranging 
•  according  to  the  registry  act  of  the  United  States,  which  is  something 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Dominion,  from  40  to  70  tons. 

Q.  There  are  several  of  those  devoted  exclusively  to  halibut  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  with  regard  to  those  other  fishermen,  do  they  take  other 
fish  ? — A.  Yes ;  anything  they  can. 

Q.  But  these  are  fitted  out  exclusively  for  halibut  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  fish  home  fresh  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  ice  them. 

Q.  Have  th^y  not  wells  also  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of  it  but  in  one  ves- 
sel. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  ice  ? — A.  They  generally  fetch  a  small 
supply  from  home. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  other  vessels.  You  spoke  of  large  vessels 
coming  in  for  bait  and  ice ;  that  is  for  codfish  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  where  they  get  their  bait  f— A.  Well,  I  have  it  only 
from  hearsay  that  they  bait  on  Grand  Manaa  and  Oampobello^  a  great 
many  of  them.  Then  again  in  Sandy  Cove  on  our  side  they  get  some, 
and  many  of  them  come  ap  to  Digby. 

Q.  Sandy  Cove  is  on  St.  Mary's  Bay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  go  np  to  Digby  Oat  some  of  them  and  bait  ap  there  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  yoa  know  of  their  oarrytng  herring  nets,  those  vessels  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  carry  those  nets  t — A.  Sometimes  they  set  the  nets 
themselves,  and  the  inhabitants  I  have  been  ioformed  take  nets  and  set 
for  them. 

Q.  To  catch  bait  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  bait  for  codfish  f^A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  these  vessels  pay  light-duties  f — A.  They  were  paying  the 
same  li^ht-mouey  previous  to  confederation  as  our  own  vessels. 

Q.  Now  can  you  give  as  an  idea  how  many  of  these  vessels  were  ever 
boaided  t — ^A.  The  greatest  number  I  ever  boarded  in  one  day  was  22. 

Q.  How  many  would  come  in  in  the  course  of  the  season  f — A.  Prob* 
ably  some  30  or  40.  A  great  many  pass  through  the  Passage  and  go 
right  into  St.  Mary's  Bay  up  to  Sandy  Cove.  Many  would  pass  through 
in  the  night  when  I  would  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  mackerel  vessels  have  you  seen  fishing  at  one  time^n 
St.  Mary's  Buy  f — A.  I  never  saw  many. 

Q.  How  many  is  the  largest  you  ever  saw  I — A.  I  have  heard  of  as 
many  as  180  at  one  time.    I  think  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty  American  fishermen  fishing  in  your 
bay  f — A.  Yes.  There  might  be  others.  They  were  scattered  all  through 
the  bay  from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  down 
on  these  islands.  In  Digby  Gut  and  thereabouts  I  am  told  that  the 
fishing  is  better  than  any  other  places  ? — A.  There  are  good  fisheries 
about  Digby  Gut. 

Q.  You  don't  like  to  admit  there  is  any  place  like  home  f— A.  Well, 
generally  the  fishermen  find  out  where  the  best  fishing  grounds  are.  I 
believe  about  Digby  Gut  they  are  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  bow  many  vessels  resort  to  any  other  places;  that 
is,  of  those  Ameri^tan  boats  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not  speak  of  other  places. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  some  of  those  that  come  to  your  place  haul  up 
or  anchor,  and  fish  in  their  boats  altogether? — A.  Yes.  Not  so  many  in 
Westport,  but  at  Petite  Passage. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  islands  and  the  passage  between.^A.  They 
anchor  and  take  small  skiff-boats  or  wherries,  as  they  call  them,  and 
they  go  out  to  fish  and  set  trawls. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live! — A.  On  board  their  boats. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  them  hauled  up  at  anchor  f — A.  They  are  at  anchor 
dnring  the  fishing  season. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  You  say  that  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  St  John  furnish  better 
markets  now,  or  have  for  some  years  past,  than  the  United  States  T — 
A.  They  have  for  some  years  past  until  the  present  season. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  past  do  you  think  that  has  been  the  case? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  particular. 
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Q.  Yoa  speak  of  fresh  fish  T— A.  I  speak  of  salt  fish. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  cared  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  yoa  have  sent  yonr  salt  and  cared  fish  to  yoar  own 
ports  in  preference  to  sending  them  to  the  United  States  t — ^A.  We  sent 
some  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Bat  in  preference  the  greater  quantity  go  to  yoar  own  ports  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  governed  by  market  considerations  altogether! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  a  better  price  is  got  here  than  in  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes.  Oar  pollack  mostly  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  large  codfish. 

Q.  The  best  nsaally  f — A.  The  best  qaality. 

Q.  Why  do  yoa  suppose  the  market  is  better  in  Halifax,  St.  John, 
and  Yarmouth,  than  in  the  United  States  t  What  do  yon  suppose  is 
the  reason  f — A.  I  suppose  we  export  more  to  the  West  Indies  from 
these  ports.  All  our  West  India  fish  goes  to  Yarmouth  and  Halifax,  or 
Lunenburg. 

Q.  There  is  not  enough  fish  brought  into  these  ports  of  Nova  Sootia 
to  supply  the  demand  abroad  which  they  undertake  to  supply,  and  also 
their  own  consumption  f — A.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about 
that.    I  have  too  limited  an  idea. 

Q.  When  you  send  them  into  your  own  ports  you  pay  no  duty  T — 
A.  No.    Of  course  not  in  the  Dominion. 

Q.  And  you  paid  no  duty  in  the  States  for  some  years  T — A.  Daring 
reciprocity  we  paid  no  duty. 

Q.  And  since  1871 T— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  of  the  time  when  there  was  no  duty,  when  you 
say  that  the  market  was  better  in  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Yarmouth  1 — 
A.  At  the  time  there  was  a  duty  after  reciprocity,  the  fishermen  con- 
sidered that  they  got  fully  as  well  compensated. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  question.  My  question  was  this :  After  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  adopted  there  was  no  duty  on  your  fish  going 
into  the  United  States  market — that  is,  for  the  last  five  years,  we  will 
say.  During  that  time  you  found  the  markets  of  your  own  country 
bringing  better  prices  than  the  markets  in  the  United  States  T — A.  For 
certain  descriptions.  With  our  West  India  fish  and  pickled  fish  we  do 
better  in  the  ports  of  the  Dominion. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  West  India  fish  f— A.  Codfish,  haddock, 
and  hake. 

Q.  They  are  dried  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  send  them  in  any  large  quantities  to  the 
-ports  of  the  United  States  t — ^A.  We  have  sent  several  cargoes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  change  what  you  said,  and  say  that 
jon  sent  more  to  the  United  States  than  you  did  to  Halifax  ? — A.  No ; 
I  do  not  think  it.  I  said  the  heft  of  our  fish  were  sent  to  HalifaXj  Yar- 
mouth, and  Lunenburg. 

Q.  You  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  markets  were  higher? — A.  Yes; 
and  I  can  tell  you  an  instance  of  a  cargo  of  haddock  sold  this  season  at 
Portland,  after  which  the  vessel  returned  and  loaded  up  for  Lunen- 
burg, where  hefound  that  this  fish  had  been  reshipped,  and  they  met  him 
in  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Then,  fish  is  rather  a  drug  in  the  United  States  market? — A.  I 
am  not  posted.    I  do  not  know  as  to  the  United  States  market. 

Q.  You  still  think  your  reason  for  not  sending  them  there  is  the 
smaller  price  you  would  get! — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  natural  reason. 
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No.  77. 

JosiAH  Hopkins,  of  BarriDgton,  in  the  coaQty  of  Shelbarne,  Nova 
Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  Yon  live  at  Barriugton,  in  the  county  of  Shelburnef — An- 
swer. Yes. 

Q.  What  business  do  you  prosecute  ? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  supplying 
fishermen  with  general  outfits. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  fishing  a  number  ot  years  t — A.  Yes,  two  years ; 
in  1853  and  1854.    After  that  I  went  to  sea,  up  to  1858. 

Q.  Then  did  you  carry  your  fish  to  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  recollect  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  abolished  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  fish  to  the  American  market  then  ? — A.  I 
have  been  there  every  year,  right  along,  both  before  and  after. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  realize  as  much  after  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
abolished  as  before  ? — A.  Well,  of  course  the  markets  varied  in  different 
years,  but  I  don't  know  that  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  made  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  this  Treaty  of  Washington  came  into  force,  make 
as  much  money  as  since  f — A.  Yes,  as  much,  and  did  better,  I  think.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  since. 

Q.  Then  the  treaty  has  not  benefited  you  much  T — A.  Not  as  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  What  duty  had  you  before  this  treaty  upon  salt  fish  t — A.  A  half 
cent  a  pound  in  gold.  On  mackerel  I  think  it  was  $2  a  barrel,  and  on 
halibut  I  think  $L  a  barrel ;  on  oil,  20  per  cent. 

Q.  The  prices  you  realized  during  the  time  the  duty  was  exacted  were 
just  as  remunerative  as  since  f — A.  I  think  they  were ;  that  is,  the  aver- 
age. Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  they  varied  in  different  years.  But  I 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  the  business  then  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  and  you 
think  there  was  as  much  money  in  it  betore  as  since  the  Washington 
Treaty  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fish  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit  by  your  own 
people  on  your  own  coast  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  owned  in  Barrington  alone  f — A.  I  could  not 
say,  but  1  should  suppose  in  Barrington  Township  there  were  400  or 
500. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  whole  county  of  Shelburne  f — A.  I  should  think 
800  or  1,000. 

Q.  These  prosecute  the  fisheries  entirely  within  three  miles  t — 
A.  From  three  to  five  miles. 

Q.  What  do  they  take  f — A.  Oodfish,  haddock,  pollock,  herring,  and 
mackerel. 

Q.  Halibut  t — A.  Some.  I  do  not  think  any  great  quantity  of  halibut, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  halibut,  I  think,  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  Americans  with  a 
trawl  t — A.  As  far  as  1  know. 

Q.  This  boat-fishing  is  not  carried  on  by  trawls  at  all  f — A.  To  some 
extent  it  is.    More  of  late  years  than  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  What  has  led  to  that ;  is  it  not  injurious  t^A.  It  is  and  it  is  not. 
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It  is  remuDerative  for  the  present^  bnt  we  think  it  is  iujurioas  in  the 
end. 

Q.  Yon  enjoy  a  present  gain  with  the  certainty  of  future  loss^  is  that 
what  you  mean  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  driven  you  into  this  trawl  fishery  t — A.  Well,  it  has 
come  to  be  adopted.  The  man  who  adopts  it  gets  a  little  more  fish  than 
the  one  that  does  not,  and  so  another  and  another  does  it. 

Q.  Who  first  started  it,  your  people  or  the  Americans  ? — A.  Where  t 

Q.  In  that  neighborhood  f — A.  Well,  when  we  speak  of  our  boat- 
fishing,  our  own  people  started  it. 

Q.  Of  course  the  Americans  do  not  boat-fish  there  at  all  f — A.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  American  schooners  that  come  in  and  use  these 
trawls.  I  have  understood  that  from  reliable  authority.  They  come  in 
firom  New  London,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  that 
matter.  Mr.  Cunningham  would  know  more  than  I  do.  I  think  the 
American  people  started  the  trawl  fishing,  because  up  to  the  last  4  or 
6  years  we  used  to  have  a  school  of  large  codfii^h  come  on  the  coast  late 
in  the  fall,  and  our  baots  used  to  take  large  quantities,  but  since  the 
large  fleet  of  Americans  has  come  we  do  not  get  any  at  all.    The  im- 

Sression  was  that  these  trawl-fishers  caught  up  all  the  fish,  and  they 
id  not  come  in. 

Q.  Do  your  people  make  any  use  of  the  American  waters  for  fish- 
ing t — A.  I  only  know  one  vessel  this  year.  That  is  the  first  and  only 
one  I  know. 

Q.  Where  was  she  from  f — A.  Gape  Negro.  She  was  over  there  this 
spring  mackerel  fishing. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  she  made  out  to  catch  anything  ? — A.  I 
saw  the  captain  to  day  and  he  said  he  had  done  about  nothing. 

Q.  Did  this  captain  tell  you  where  he  fished  t — A.  Not  to-day ;  but  I 
have  understood  from  other  sources  that  he  was  down  south  where  the 
American  fishermen  go.  I  think  it  is  down  about  George's  or  Nantucket, 
and  from  that  to  Cape  Cod. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Was  he  for  mackerel  or  cod  f — A.  For  mackerel.  Since  that  he 
has  been  in  the  North  Bay. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  How  did  he  do  there  t — A.  I  understood  not  very  well.  I  have 
reference  to  Captain  Whitney  of  the  schooner  Harriet. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  come  in  for  much  bait  in  your  neighborhood  T — 
A.  Yes,  considerable. 

Q.  Can  they  carry  on  the  outside  cod  fisheries  without  that  bait  f — A. 
Not  so  well,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  they  at  all,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pay  !— A.  Not  to 
make  it  as  lacrative  as  at  present. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  at  all  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  come  in  for  bait ! — A.  I  have  known  vessels 
this  summer  come  in  every  week  or  every  fortnight,  depending  upon  the 
quantity  they  threw  out  at  a  time. 

Q.  Could  they  possibly  have  parried  on  a  remunerative  business  if 
they  had  had  to  go  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  to  their  own  coast ! 
— A.  I  don't  think  they  could.  The  bait  is  the  backbone  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  In  fact  they  can't  get  along  with  salt  bait  now,  can  they  t — A.  No, 
not  very  well.    The  days  for  salt  bait  in  cod  and   halibut  fishing  are 
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about  past.  Tears  ago  they  ased  to,  bat  now  they  never  do  at  all  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  They  can  do  nothing  as  against  vessels  with  fresh  bait  T — A.  Not 
to  compete  with  them  :  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  do  yon  snpply  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  or  how 
many  are  yoa  aware  of  coming  in  to  be  supplied  t — A.  I  personally  don^t 
snpply  any  at  all.  I  conld  hardly  tell,  bat  there  is  one  of  those  fish 
traps  there,  and  every  three  days  oat  of  the  week  there  is  one,  two, 
three,  or  fonr  vessels  there  looking  for  bait.  Sometimes  they  don't  get 
any,  bnt  as  a  rale  they  do. 

Q.  Are  yoa  aware  that  halibut  is  taken  inshore  by  boats  as  well  as 
cod  and  pollock  f — A.  By  our  boats  ?    Yes ;  it  is  taken  inshore. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  yoa  had  heard  of  Americans  coming  in  within 
three  miles;  bnt  you  did  not  know  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Gunning- 
ham  will  know  more  than  I  do.  It  is  a  little  aside  from  where  ray  busi- 
iiess  takes  me.  I  have  understood  they  have  been  in  a  good  deal  around 
Saint  John  Island  just  west  of  where  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  within  three  miles  f — A.  Close  in. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  the  names  of  any  New  London  halibut 
catchers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  names  of  the  captains  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  their  vessels  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  at 
a  distance.    I  never  was  aboard. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  seen  f — A.  I  might  see  one  three  or 
four  times,  and  would  hardly  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  three  or  thirty  halibut  catchers  from 
New  Loudon  have  come  up  in  your  neighborhood  T — A.  From  informa- 
tion, I  should  suppose  a  large  fleet.    They  come  in  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  those  vessels,  many  of  them,  fish  in- 
shore t — ^A.  The  information  I  have  is  not  positive.  I  have  heard  of 
some. 

Q.  But  it  was  spoken  of  as  rather  a  surprising  thing t — A.  No;  it 
was  just  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  American  vessels  did  sometimes  fish 
right  in  handy  for  halibut. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  fished  yourself,  what  did  you  fish  fort — A.  Codfish. 

Q.  From  vessels  T — A.  From  vessels  on  the  Bank. 

Q.  That  was  in  1853  and  1854  ?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  using  any  bait  excspt  salt  bait,  and 
what  was  caught  on  the  Banks  at  that  time  ! — A.  No ;  not  that  I  was 
aware  of. 

Q.  By  the  way,  were  you  in  an  American  vessel  f — A.  No ;  in  a  Brit- 
ish vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  you  consider  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  you,  in  the  American  market,  with  the  old 
duties  as  it  is  without  any  duties  t~ A.  That  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  duty  is  imposed  or  not  f — 
A.  It  comes  just  in  this  way :  one  year  I  pay  a  duty  on  my  fish  when  I 
go  over  there,  and  the  fish  net  me  so  much  money.  One  or  two  years 
afterward  I  go  and  there  is  no  duty,  and  tha  fish  do  not  net  ine  any 
more  money. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  asked  you  whether  yon  really  think 
you  are  as  well  off,  in  the  American  market,  with  the  duty  on  as  with 
it  ofi! — A.  Let  me  understand  what  is  the  question. 
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Q.  Tou  State  what  yoa  believed  the  qaestioD  to  be.  It  is  a  very 
simple  ODe. — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  a  duty  would  be  at  the 
present  day. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  I  asked  you  if  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  you — it  you  don't  care  whether  the  duty  is  on  or  off  F — A.  I 
would  prefer  having  them  go  in  free. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  f — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that.    It  might  or  it  might  not. 

Q.  Do  you  care  much  about  it ! — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  send  there,  mackerel  t — A.  No ;  pollock  and  codfish. 

Q.  Fresh  ? — A.  Salt  cod,  large  codfish ;  shore  codfish  chiefly. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  is  it  ? — A.  Weil,  it  is  quite  a  little 
trade  out  of  our  place. 

Q.  How  many  dollars? — A.  Codfish  alone f  Well,  I  should  suppose 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  And  haddock  ? — A.  No  haddock. 

Q.  Nor  hake  !— A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  fish  f— A.  Pollock. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  If — A.  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  5,000  quintals 
f^om  our  place  in  the  year.  The  price  varies.  They  are  only  worth 
$2. 

Q.  What  duty  was  there  on  them  ? — A.  A  half  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  How  much  mackerel  go  there  from  your  place ! — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  Mr.  Foster  asked  you  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  the  duties 
were  put  on  or  not.  Suppose  the  duty  were  put  on  and  the  Americans 
kept  out  of  your  waters,  would  that  hurt  you  much  !— A.  No,  I  don't 
think  it  would. 

Q.  If  they  are  kept  out  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  duty  T — A.  Yes  ; 
taking  the  present  condition,  and  the  condition  of  things  before  the 
treaty,  I  would  just  as  lief  go  back  to  the  old  system. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  would  rather  have  no  duty,  it  is  just  that 
it  saves  you  the  trouble  of  paying  it  out  and  collecting  it  from  the  pur- 
chaser afterwards? — A.  It  saves  us  the  trouble. 

Q.  But  if  the  Americans  were  kept  out  altogther  you  would  be  better 
offf— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Poster : 

Q.  You  really  think,  then,  that  you  would  get  more? — A.  Counting 
the  years  that  are  passed  by  we  did  as  well  when  we  paid  the  duty  as 
now. 

Q.  They  were  more  prosperous  years,  were  they  not?  Everything 
had  been  suffering  from  depression  for  the  past  few  years  t — A.  That 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

No.  78. 

Tuesday,  September  18. 
The  Conference  met. 

William  H.  Habbington,  commission  and  fish  merchant,  residing 
at  Halifax,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Question.  Have  you  been  dealing  in  fish  for  many  years? — ^Answer* 
Since  1863. 
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Q.  Your  dealings  consisted  in  the  parchase  and  sale  of  fish,  I  sap- 
pDsef — A.  Ye8» 

Q.  You  purchased  fish  in  Halifax  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  where  t — A.  In  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  make  up  for  the  Oom.oission  a  statement  from 
your  books,  of  the  sales  made  by  you  from  1863  to  the  present  time ; 
have  you  made  up  that  statement  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you! — A.  Yes.    [Statement  produced.] 

Q.  What  does  it  show  f — A.  The  prices  obtained  during  the  winters 
of  1863-'64  to  1876-'77. 

Q.  During  what  months  is  your  trade  principally  carried  out — A. 
During  December,  January,  am!  February. 

Q.  And  you  have  sales  off  and  on  during  other  periods  of  the  year  f — 
A.  During  the  spring  months  we  have  sales  of  fish  which  come  up  in 
early  spring;  it  is  an  insignificant  quantity. 

Q.  The  statement  you  submit  practically  comprises  your  business! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1863-'64  what  was  the  average  price  obtained  for 
mackerel! — A.  For  No.  1  $11.75  in  December,  $12  in  January,  $14  in 
February;  average  of  three  months  $12.58. 

Q.  Give  your  prices  of  No.  1  mackerel  during  the  next  years  ! — A. 
1864-'65,  December  nil',  January  $9.50;  February  $12 ;  average  for  three 
months  $10.75.  1865-'66,  December  nil]  January  nil;  February  $15. 
1866-'67,  December  $9.25;  January  $10;  February  nil.  1867-'68,  De- 
cember $9,25;  January  $9.50;  February  $9.  1868-'69,  December  nit; 
January  $16.87 ;  February  $18.  1869-^70,  December  $18;  January  nil; 
February  $19.  1870-'71,  December  $18.12 ;  January  nil ;  February  $18. 
1871-'72,  December  nil;  January  $10.75;  February  nil.  1872-'73,  De- 
cember $9.50 ;  January  nil;  February  $9.50,  1873-'74,  December  $13; 
January  $13;  February  nil  1874-'75,  December  nil ;  January  nil ;  Feb- 
ruary nil ;  March  $10.  1875-'76,  December  nil ;  January  $14 ;  February 
nil.    1876-77,  December  $12;  January  $12;  February  nil 

Q.  You  purchased  the  fish  in  the  Halifax  market  and  shipped  them  to 
Boston! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  them  on  commission  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  American  houses  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  prices  you  paid  here  ! — A.  Those  are  the  prices 
we  paid  here. 

Q.  You  received  orders  from  the  States  from  time  to  time  to  buy  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  them! — A.  We  paid  the  or- 
dinary market  price  at  the  time. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement,  what  would  be  the  average  price 
paid  by  you  for  No.  1  mackerel  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive  !— A.  $12.78. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  inclusive!— A.  $13.30. 

Q.  From  J  874  to  1877!— A.  $12.25. 

(Statement  prepared  by  witness  put  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows :) 
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PrkseB  obtained  during  winUrs  6f  1863-^64  to  1876-^,ybr  No.  1,  9.  md  3 
United  8tat€$  buyerSf  delivered />  o.  6.  at  Halifax,  ingoUL 

[Extracted  from  books  of  MeMra.  Lawton,  Harxiiig;toii  Sc  Co.] 


•Mdbarel,  toU  te 


Year. 

Deoember. 

January. 

Febmaiy. 

March. 

ATeagt. 

186^*64— Nal 

$n  75 
650 

fl2  00 
700 
5  75 
9  50 
553 
537 

$14  00 
7S5 

ftta 

€91 

Na3 

No.  3 

5  TS 

1864-'05— Nal 

i2  06 
675 
600 
15  00 
11  00 
8  75 

» :5 

Na9 

5  75 

6  tl 

Na3 

5  ft 

1865-'66— Nal 

15  M 

Ifa2 

Xl  M 

Na3 

8  *5 

1866-'67— No.  1 

925 
625 
7  25 
925 
800 
6  25 

10  00 
850 
7  50 
950 
850 
6  50 
16  87 
14  75 

9  6S 

NaS 

6  S* 

No.  3 

7  JI 

1867-'68— Nal 

9  00 

7  70 
700 

18  00 

17  00 
825 

19  00 
13  50 

8  50 

18  00 
13  00 

7  00 

9S 

Naa 

6  6t 

No.3 

6  9^ 

1868-'66— Nal 

IT  <S 

Na3 

15  87 

No.3 

6  25 

186d-'70— No.l  

18  00 
12  00 

800 
18  12 
10  SO 

800 

18  50 

No.  2 



12  7S 

No.3 

8S 

1870-'71— Nal 

18  fli 

No.  2 

11  35 

Na3 

7  12 
10  75 
6  25 
350 

7  37 

1871-'72— Nal 

IB  15 

No.  2 

6  25 

Na3 

S  SO 

1872-*73— Nal 

950 

950 
6  10 
5  75 

9  se 

No,2 

6  37 
5  25 
13  00 
10  50 

6  tl 

No,3 

4  .35 

13  00 
900 
850 

5  It 

1873-*74— Nal 

13  09 

Na2 

9  75 

No.3 

8  SO 

1874-'75— Nal 

iio  65 

6  62 
562 

10  00 

Na2 

6  es 

No.3 

5  e 

1875-*76— Nal 

14  00 

14  00 

Na2 

Na3 

7  75 
12  00 

900 
12  00 
9  50 
750 

9  37 

187e-'77— No.  1 

IS  00 

Na2 

9  SO 

Na3 

725 

t  37 

GENERAL  AVERAGES. 


Nal. 

Na2. 

Nol  3. 

1863  to  1866 

$12  28 
13  30 
12  25 

$7  98 
9  83 
862 

•6  73 

1867  to  1873 

1874  to  1877 

7  4f 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  I  suppose  Nos.  1  and  2  mackerel  would  keep  at  about  tbe  same 
proportiouate  rate  as  compared  with  No.  1  during  the  whole  period  yoa 
have  named  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  increased  price  in  1870  and  1871.  In 
1870  it  was  $18.50,  and  in  1871,  $181— A.  I  presume  mackerel  wa^  scarce 
during  those  years. 

Q.  Scarce  in  your  market  here  ! — A.  Yes,  one  cause  would  be  that. 

Q.  You  buy  on  order  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  usually  limited  in  price  ! — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Of  course  the  houses  in  Boston  are  well  informed  of  the  rates  in 
your  market? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  the  fish  bring  in  Boston  t— 
A.  No. 

Q  Does  the  statement  show  the  amonnt  of  your  business  or  only  the 
priees  paid  for  mackerel  T — A.  Only  the  prices  paid. 

Q.  Can  yoa  tell  me  from  recollection  how  the  amoant  of  your  btisi- 
Bess  for  the  last  five  years  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  five 
years  ? — A.  As  fiar  as  oar  business  is  concerned  it  was  much  less  during 
the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Was  that  from  locfil  or  special  causes,  or  was  it  so  with  all  the  mer- 
chants here  who  fill  orders  fbr  the  United  States  t — A.  I  think  it  has 
been  pretty  general. 

Q.  The  fish  you  send  are  salted  ? — A.  They  are  cured,  salted  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  You  think  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  mackerel  trade  of 
the  merchants  in  this  port  has  been  considerably  less  than  during  the 
five  preceding  years;  to  what  do  you  attribute  it;  has  there  not  been 
as  much  in  the  market,  or  has  there  been  a  less  demand,  or  what  is  the 
cause  f — A.  There  has  certainly  been  a  less  demand. 

Q.  The  supply  does  not  sensibly  depend  on  the  demand.  About  the 
same  number  of  vessels  go  out,  and  they  cannot  know  what  the  pric^ 
will  be.  If  the  demand  is  great  the  price  will  rise,  and  if  the  demainl 
is  small  the  prices  will  fall  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  cannot  be  known  beforehand! — A.  They  cannot  be 
known  beforehand. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  as  much  demand  for  mackerel  from  the  United 
States  for  the  last  five  years  as  formerly  t — A.  Not  so  great. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that ! — A.  I  cannot  say  what  is  the 
cause. 

Q.  There  must  be  an  abundant  supply  at  home,  I  suppose! — A.  1 
should  say  so,  unless  the  people  are  using  other  articles  of  food. 

Q.  They  are  either  subPtituting  something  else,  or  have  an  abundant 
supply! — A.  I  could  hardly  say  what  the  cause  is;  no  doubt  a  variety 
of  causes. 

No.  79. 

John  Purney,  fisherman  and  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Sandy  Point, 
Shelburne  County,  Nova  Scotia,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined — 

By  Mr.  Thomson  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  fish  business  ! — A.  About 
13  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fish  in  any  vessel  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  commanded  a  vessel ! — A.  Yes.  I  went  two  years  as  a 
hand,  and  afterwards  always  as  master. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  at  any  time  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ! — A.  I  fished 
25  years,  during  which  time  I  fished  there. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  fish  in  the  gulf! — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  exactly ;  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  there  for  mackerel  ! — A.  No ;  for  cod. 

Q.  You  did  not  fish  for  mackerel  ? — A.  No  more  than  for  them  as  bait 
for  cod. 

Q.  Where  did  you  catch  the  mackerel  you  used  as  bait !— A.  Along 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  Had  you  to  go  inshore  to  get  them  !— A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  Is  mackerel  an  inshore  fish  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoa  fished  close  inshore  for  cod ! — A,  la  my  time  you  did  not 
need  to  go  off  the  island  shore  for  codfish. 

Q.  Off  the  coast  of  Shelbume,  what  fishing  has  been  done  during, 
say  the  last  four  or  five  years  f — A.  Close  in  they  mostly  catch  haddock 
and  cod. 

Q.  Is  halibut  caught  inshore  t — A.  Fot  many. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  come  there  much  ? — A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  to  fish  for  baitt — A.  Sometimes;  not  oft«n. 
They  have  been  in  there  this  last  week  fishing  for  bait. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  ! — ^A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  They  were  in  Shelbume  Harbor  T — ^A.  Yes ;  inside  the  lights. 

Q.  Fishing  for  bait  f — ^A.  Yes;  for  small  mackerel. 

Q.  How  were  they  catching  them! — A.  With  a  bob. 

Q.  With  a  hook  and  line  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  nets  ? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  five  or  six  of  them  ! — A.  About  that.  A  good 
many  were  in  for  bait;  1  don't  think  more  than  five  or  six  were  en- 
gag^  in  catching  mackerel. 

Q.  The  others  came  in  to  buy  bait  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  buy  bait  t  Did  they  ask  the  people  to  fish  for 
them  t — A.  They  got  the  small  mackerel  out  of  nets ;  they  would  sooner 
get  them  out  of  nets  than  out  of  traps. 

Q.  Did  they  give  orders  beforehand  to  the  fishermen  to  get  bait  1 — 
A.  They  come  in  and  the  fishermen  board  them  ;  they  send  dories  along 
to  the  different  stages  and  speak  for  bait 

Q.  The  vessels  send  out  their  dories  and  speak  for  bait,  and  the  fish- 
ermen go  after  bait  and  fish  it  for  them  f — A.  The  vessels  come  in  and 
send  their  dories  out  to  the  stages  and  speak  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  then  caught  T — A.  No.  Some  will  go  alongside  on 
their  own  account  without  the  vessels  speaking  for  bait. 

Q.  When  the  vessels  speak  to  them  for  bait,  the  fishermen  go  and 
catch  the  herring  f — ^A.  Yes ;  and  go  alongside  the  vessels. 

Q.  They  set  their  nets  that  night !— A.  They  set  their  nets  whether 
the  vessels  speak  to  them  or  not. 

Q.  Then  the  fishermen  set  their  nets  and  take  bait  to  the  vessels  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  buisuess  of  that  kind  done  f — A.  Yes,  a  good 
deal.    They  come  a  good  deal  for  bait. 

Q.  The  bait  is  not  kept  in  hand  to  be  soldi — A.  No.  If  they  don't 
sell  it  in  that  way,  they  salt  it.  Some  would  rather  salt  their  bait,  and 
some  would  rather  sell  it  than  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  J  understand  that  it  pays  as  well  to  salt  as  to  sell  the  bait  t — 
A.  Some  think  so.    The  men  who  catch  it  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  t — A.  I  think  they  do  just  as  well  to  sell 
it  as  to  salt  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  would  do  as  well  to  salt  it  as  to  sell  it  T — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Would  they  make  as  much  money  by  keeping  the  fish  and  salting 
it  as  by  selling  itt — A.  Sometimes  they  would  make  more  and  sometimes 
less. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  about  the  same  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  that  no  bait  is  given  to  the  vessels  unless  it  is  first  be- 
spoken ? — A.  No ;  sometimes  the  fishermen  go  to  the  vessels  and  see  if 
the  vessels  want  it. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  which  is  the  way  adopted? — ^A.  They  go  sometimes  and 
offer  bait  without  being  asked. 

Q,  Which  is  the  greatest  part,  that  which  is  bespoken  or  that  which 
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is  notT— A.  A  great  deal  goes  alongside  that  is  bespoken,  and  a  great 
deal  not  bespoken.    I  cannot  tell  yon  which  is  the  greater  qnantity. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  have  American  fishermen  fished  much 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore  in  your  locality  f — A.  They  don't  gener- 
ally fish  within  three  miles  of  shore.  Sometimes  they  do  for  haddock 
and  halibat,  but  not  often.  They  go  out  into  deep  water.  They  fish  a 
great  deal  off  Shelburne. 

Q.  Have  they  within  the  last  year  or  two  fished  inshore  much  ? — A. 
They  have  fished  some,  some  few  have  done  it. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  fishing  within  three  miles  of  shore  f— A. 
Not  many ;  there  are  a  few  who  fish  in  for  haddock. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  ? — A.  Two  or  three,  just  off  where  I  live. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  lately  fishing  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the 
shore  f — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  them  ! — A.  They  fished  off  there  last  sum- 
mer some,  not  this  summer. 

Q.  How  many  fished  there  last  summer  f — A.  Two  or  three.  There 
were  a  great  many  more,  but  I  did  not  see  them  fishing. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  were  those  two  or  three  vessels  fishing  f — 
A.  I  could  hardly  say ;  not  far  off. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  far  off  f — A.  About  two  or  three  miles 
off  Shelburne  light. 

Q.  Was  it  one  or  two  miles  ? — A.  Two  miles. 

Q.  They  were  fishing,  1  presume,  forced!— A.  For  haddock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  halibut  in  your  locality  t — A.  There  are  not  many 
caught  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Americans  come  in  and  fish  for  them  ? — A.  Not 
of  late  years ;  I  saw  them  fishing  for  them  four  or  five  years  ago.  Two 
of  them  were  off  Baccaro,  which  is  four  miles  from  Cape  Sable  Islaudy 
eastward.    I  have  not  been  there  lately. 

Q.  When  were  yon  last  there  I — A.  Four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  near  the  land  were  they  fishing  f — A.  About  two  miles  out. 

Q.  They  were  fishing  for  halibut  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  did  you  see  then  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Whether  American  vessels  fish  all  round  the  coast  of  Shelburne 
or  not,  you  don't  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  they  do  so  f — A.  We  hear  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  that  f — A.  We  hear  that  they  fish  in. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  they  fish  inshore  T — A.  Yes  j  we  hear  that 
they  fish  inshore,  but  I  do  not  see  (hem. 

Q.  The  other  day,  yon  have  said,  they  were  fishing  for  bait  inside  ot 
Shelburne  lights  ! — A.  Yes ;  in  fact,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
came  to  my  store  and  bought  some  things,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  three  barrels  that  day  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  That  was  small  mackerel  for  bait  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  American  fishermen  prosecute  their  sea-cod  fishing  without 
this  bait  ? — A.  They  could  not  now  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be  so  much  the 
habit  to  get  fresh  bait,  they  cannot  do  without  it  and  get  fish. 

Q.  Salt  bait  would  not  answer  t — A.  They  say  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  American  captains  say  not? — A.  Yes;  Amer- 
ican captains. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  in  for  fresh  bait ! — A.  Two  or  three  times 
in  one  trip. 

Q.  How  long  does  a  trip  occupy  f — A.  I  suppose  five  or  six  weeks. 
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SometiiDeR  they  ominot  get  bait  at  oor  place,  and  have  to  rau  as  far  as 
Orand  Manan,    They  have  had  to  do  it  lately. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  that  ?— A.  I  know  they  had  to  do  it.  They  have 
very  often  to  get  from  ns  money  to  bny  bait,  and  rhey  give  vs  drafts  on 
the  owners ;  they  tell  ns  they  want  the  money  to  buy  bait  I  know 
they  have  bad  to  mn  up  to  Orand  Manan. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  yon  whether  they  caught  bait  close  in  to  Grand 
Manan  T — A.  They  told  me  they  had  to  go  to  Orand  Manan  for  it  I 
also  know  some  could  not  get  it  there ;  at  Orand  Manan  they  are  pro- 
hibited taking  it  during  a  certain  time. 

Q.  They  said  they  could  get  it  during  the  close  season  T— A.  Yes ; 
these  very  men  who  were  down  catching  mackerel  at  our  harbor  had 
been  there  for  bait,  and  could  not  get  it. 

Q.  The  American  fishermen  say  they  cannot  get  on  without  the  bait? — 
A.  Of  course  they  cannot.  Neither  American  nor  Nova  Scsotian  fisher- 
men can  get  fish  without  bait  Nova  Bcotia  fishermen  don't  trawl  as 
much  as  the  Americans,  and  American  vessels  require  more  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Americans  trawl  close  by  Shelburne  f — A.  No 
more  than  what  I  have  told  yon. 

Q.  How  did  they  take  halibut? — A.  They  fished  in  about  ninety  fath- 
oms of  water,  just  within  sight  of  land.  That  is  where  they  catch  most 
of  their  halibut  up  and  down  the  coast. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  from  the  Americans  fishing  there,  could 
they,  without  the  privilege  of  coming  into  our  waters  to  get  bait,  carry 
on  their  outside  fishery  t — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could,  unless  they 
went  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Can  they  get  bait  on  their  own  shores  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  At 
certain  times  they  can  get  squid  and  bring  it  from  home. 

Q.  In  spring  do  they  rnn  in  and  catch  bait  T — A.  Not  so  mnch  as  in 
summer.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  principal  months  when  they 
come  in. 

•  Q.  Where'do  you  send  your  fish! — A.  I  have  always  marketed  mine 
in  Halifax,  and  sent  a  few  to  St  John.  I  have  always  sent  my  dried 
fi(ih  to  Halifax. 

Q.  You  do  not  send  any  fish  to  the  United  States  ! — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
(  Q.\Have  you  fished  for  cod  yourself  on  the  Banks  T — A.  I  never  fished 
on  Orand  or  Western  Banks^  but  have  fished  along  the  shore,  in  the 
gulf,  and  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 

Q.  In  speaking  in  regard  to  Americans  obtaining  bait,  you  spoke  of 
six  weeks  as  the  duration  of  a  voyage ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
banker  leaving  the  United  States  to  fish  on  the  Orand  Banks  is  absent 
from  home  only  six  weeks  t — A.  No ;  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  If  he  visits  your  shore  to  get  fresh  bait  it  will  be  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  voyage  ? — A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  vessels 
which  come  in  every  eight  or  ten  days  for  bait 

Q.  Those  are  vessels  which  fish  near  the  shore  f — A.  They  fish  on  the 
small  Banks,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  Western  Bank ;  but  those  which 
go  for  a  long  salt  voyage  to  the  Orand  Banks  are  away  five  and  six 
mouths. 

Q.  Those  which  are  away  four  or  five  months,  if  they  come  in  for  bait 
at  all,  come  in  two  or  three  times  during  the  voyage  f~  A.  They  hardly 
ever  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  those  vessels  which  go  on  the  long 
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voyages  ranniog  in  to  yoar  shores  for  bait  t — ^A.  Hardly  ever.  They  go 
sometimes  to  Newfoandlaod. 

Q.  Bo  yoQ|  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  wha(  biut  tbey  use  t — A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mackerel  is  good  baitt — A.  I  don't  think  they  use  mackerel.  I 
think  they  fetch  pogies  and  olams  from  borne  and  get  herring  on  the 
Banks. 

Q,  Do  not  a  great  many  American  bankers  still  fish  with  hook  and 
linet — A.  Most  of  them  trawl,  bnt  some  fish  with  hook  and  line. 

Q.  Do  they  not  find  it  abont  as  profitable  as  trawliog  in  the  long 
rnn  f — A.  1  could  not  preteod  to  say.    They  do  both. 

Q.  But  for  book  and  line  fishing  do  they  not  use  a  rather  different 
kind  of  bait! — A.  Those  who  use  lines  fetch  more  bait  from  home, and 
use  clams. 

Q.  Clams  are  not  found  so  good  for  trawling  ? — ^A.  They  dou'c  do  at 
all. 

Q.  Mackerel  will  do  f — A.  Mackerel  and  herring  are  nsed  most^  squid 
is  also  used. 

Q.  And  other  fish  cut  up,  such  as  cod,  will  dot — A.  Yes ;  sometimes 
for  halibut ;  but  herring  is  the  best  bait  tbey  can  get.  The  fishermen 
say  so. 

Q.  The  halibut  fishery  is  offahore,  in  deep  water  t — A.  Sometimes, 
and  sometimes  quite  close  in.  The  Americans  are  not  particular  about 
the  depth  of  water  so  long  as  they  get  the  fish. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  greater  part  of  the  halibut  fishery  in  30  or  50  fath- 
oms t — A.  The  greater  part  is. 

Q.  Far  the  greater  part  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Your  shores  are  rather  shallow,  and  yon  have  to  go  out  some  dis- 
tance to  get  into  80  or  90  &thoms  t — A.  Yon  can  see  land  plainly  from 
where  there  are  90  fathoms. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  much  halibut  fishing  done  by  Americans  with! a 
three  miles  of  your  coast  t — A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  raret — A.  They  don't  generally  do  it.  Sometimes  they 
do.    They  generally  go  out. 

Q.  You  call  mackerel  pretty  good  codfish-bait  for  trawling  T — A. 
They  don't  like  it  nearly  as  well  as  herring ;  but  mackerel  is  good  bait 
for  trawling.    It  is  next  best  to  herring. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  trade  in  bait,  there  are  a  good  many  of  your 
people  who  have  traps  where  the  bait  is  kept  alive  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  there  is  not  a  sufficieut  supply  of  fish  caught  they  will 
take  them  from  the  traps  f — ^A.  They  would  rather  have  them  from  the 
nets. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  make  a  regular  business  of  catchiog  fish  for 
bait  ? — A.  Ko ;  they  catch  it  to  salt  it,  and  when  the  vessels  come  along 
they  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  it? — A.  Yes ;  and  others  prefer  to  sell  it. 

Q.  They  keep  at  work  catching  the  fish  whether  vessels  come  in  or 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  vessels  which  come  in  prefer  to  buy  fresh-caught  bait  ? — A. 
American  fishermen  do. 

Q.  If  men  have  bait  fresh-caught,  what  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  gen- 
erally go  round  and  let  the  vessels  know. 

Q.  They  go  round  and  tell  them  they  have  the  fish  I — A.  The  men  tell 
them  they  want  bait. 

Q.  And  if  they  have  it  ready  they  take  it  as  it  is  ? — A.  They  will  set 
their  nets.    Some  will  take  it  to  the  vessels  and  some  will  not. 
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Q.  Some  prefer  to  salt  it  and  some  to  sell  it  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  who  prefer  to  sell  it  take  it  on  board  and  sell  it,  I  suppose. 
How  is  the  fish  sold  t — A.  By  the  hundred.    I  never  sold  any. 

Q.  Suppose  an  American  vessel  comes  in  and  does  not  find  the  bait 
they  want  ready  caaght,  what  does  the  captain  dof — ^A.  He  waits. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  wait  a  good  while,  and  sometimes  have  to  go 
to  Grand  Manan. 

Q.  When  an  American  comes  in  and  wants  bait,  and  cannot  find  all 
he  wants,  then  the  men  set  their  nets  as  nsaal  every  night  t — A.  They 
set  them  more  when  the  vessels  are  in  for  bait. 

Q.  When  vessels  are  in  and  short  of  bait,  then  yoar  men  are  pretty 
active  in  trying  to  catch  bait  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  set  more  nets  probably  t — ^A.  Yes,  because  they  can  clear 
them  without  dressing  them. 

Q.  And  then  what  they  get  they  sell  to  the  Americans  by  the  hun- 
dred t — A.  Yes.    1  never  sold  any. 

Q.  You  know  that  such  is  done  t — A.  I  know  it  from  getting  money 
from  them  by  drafts. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  for  services  whether  they  catch  fish  or  not,  only 
for  the  fish  they  sell  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  man  has  the  same  chance  of  catching  and  selling  fish, 
whether  spoken  to  beforehand  or  not  t — A.  If  a  captain  speaks  to  a  man, 
he  will  take  his  fish  first,  and  not  take  that  of  a  man  who  might  come 
alongside.  Very  often  men  go  away  dissatisfied,  and  will  not  sell  it  to 
other  vessels. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  other  way  of  getting  bait  followed  by  Ameri- 
cans  (I  do  not  mean  fishing  for  it),  except  that  of  buying  it  by  the  hun- 
dred in  this  way  t — A.  No. 

Q.  They  pay  for  the  fish,  not  for  the  services  of  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Q.  They  bespeak  from  certain  fishermen  the  fish,  and  will  not  take  it 
from  anybody  else  ! — A.  No,  only  from  them. 

Q.  When  fish  is  bespoken  the  fishermen  go  to  fish  and  bring  it  to 
themT — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  it  at  so  much  per  hundred  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  bargain  is  made  beforehand  t — A.  Yes.  They  have 
a  settled  price  among  them. 

Q.  Does  that  price  never  vary  f — A.  Yes.  Sometimes  when  the  fish 
are  plentiful,  vessels  will  not  give  as  much  as  when  they  are  scarce. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  a  '^  settled  price,''  you  mean  a  price  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  at  the  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Dana,  you  said  it  was  rather  rare  for  Americans 
to  come  in  and  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  for  halibut.  Is  that 
the  factf — A.  I  don't  think  they  fish  a  great  deal  within  three  miles 
of  the  shore. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  t— A.  They  do  it ;  but  they  generally  go  more 
out. 

Q.  You  have  yourself  seen  them  inside  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  halibut  sometimes  come  inshore  9^A.  They 
are  not  so  plentiful  inshore. 

Q.  And  you  say  American  fishermen  are  not  particular  whether  they 
take  them  inshore  or  not. — A.  No. 

Q.  If  halibut  were  plentiful  inshore  the  Americans  would  follow  the 
fish  in  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Bankers  which  make  long  voyages  do  not 
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come  in  to  your  shores  for  baitt — A.  Not  those  which  went  on  salting 
voyages. 

Q.  It  is  too  far  for  them  to  come  ! — A.  Yes  5  and  some  of  our  own  ves- 
sels do  not  come  back. 

Q.  About  how  many  American  vessels  come  into  the  small  harbor  of 
Shelbnrne  every  year  for  bait  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  There 
are  4, 5,  8, 10,  or  15  at  a  time  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  course  of  the  season  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
unless  I  made  an  estimate. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  4,  5, 10,  or  15  at  a  time ;  they  would  come  in 
every  fortnight  f — A.  They  are  in  and  out,  those  which  fish  off  there. 

Q.  They  each  come  in  three  time  during  a  trip  ! — A.  Yes ;  but  when 
one  goes  out  another  comes  in.  Some  of  them  are  in  mostly  all  the 
time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  waters  are  never  free  of  American  vessels 
coming  in  for  bait  f — A.  No. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg : 

Q.  Is  Shelbnrne  on  a  bay  or  river  !— A.  It  is  up  Shelburne  River. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  the  bay  ! — A.  I  live  five  mUes  below  the  town.  I 
am  a  little  off  the  point. 

Q  How  long  is  the  bay  f — A.  It  goes  up  Ave  miles.  I  live  down  at 
the  point. 

Q.  Do  you  live  where  you  can  command  the  bay  f — A.  Yes  5  right  at 
the  point. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  You  can  see  over  the  bay  from  where  you  live  f — A.  I  cannot  see 
exactly  from  my  establishment,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where 
my  business  calls  me,  I  can  see  right  out.    Almost  all  American  vessels 
anchor  off  my  place  and  come  right  round  the  point. 

No.  80. 

Robert  6.  Noblb«  fish  merchant,  residing  at  Halifax,  called  on  be- 
half of  the  Gk)vernment  of  Her  Britannic  Mt^esty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Question.  Have  you  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  fish  trade! — 
Answer.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  have  you  conducted  your  operations  ? — A.  In  Halifax. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Noble  &  Sons  f — A.  1  was. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  from  your  books  a  return  showing  the  prices 
paid  by  you  for  fish  to  fishermen  in  Halifax  during  a  number  of  years  ! — 
A.  Yes;  this  (statement  produced)  is  a  statement  taken  from  the  returns 
of  Robert  Noble  &  Sons,  extending  from  1861  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Q.  What  does  it  show! — A.  The  price  paid  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  mack- 
erel. 

Q.  Where! — A.  Paid  to  fishermen  in  Halifax. 

Q.  State  what  the  average  prices  were. — A..  1861,  No.  1,  $12;  No.  2, 
$7.    1862,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No.  2,  $6.    1863,  No.  1,  $11 ;  No.  2,  $7.    1864,  No. 

1,  $9 ;  No.  2,  $6.     1866,  No.  1,  $14 ;  No.  2,  $11.     1866,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No. 

2,  $9.  1867,  No.  1,  $9j  No.  2,  $8.  1868,  No.  1,  $14;  No.  2,  $11.  1869, 
No.  1,  $16;  No.  2,  $13.  1870,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $12.  1871,  No.  1,  $9 ; 
No.  2,  $7.  1872,  No.  1,  $8 ;  No.  2,  $6.  1873,  No.  1,  $11 ;  No.  2,  $9.  1874, 
No.  1,  $9;  No.  2,  $7.  1875,  No.  1,  $12;  No. 2,  $10.  1876,  No.  1,  $10;  No. 
2,  $8.25. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witness,  pat  in  and  filed,  and  is  as  follows : 

rrice$  paid  tofi^termen  by  Mesirs.  Noble  #  San, 

1861-'2 12  7 

l««-'3 10  6 

1863-'4 U  7 

ie64-'5 SI  6 

1865-»6 14  11 

Average 11.2©    7.40 

1866-^7 "lo  9 

18e7-»8 - r 9  8 

ISeS-'0 14  11 

1869-70 16  13 

1870-1 18  12 

1871-»2 9  7 

1872-'3 8  6 

Average 12.00    9.40 

1873-'4 Hi  9 

lH74-'6 9  7 

1875-'G 12  10 

187t>-7 10  a» 

Average 10.50    &.m 

Q.  I  am  instracted  that  yon  have  prepared  a  statement  from  the  books 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crowe,  fish  merchant,  Halifax,  covering  a  period  of  years. 
— A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  does  it  show  f — A.  The  statement  shows  the  prices  at  which 
Mr.  Crowe  sold  fish  to  merchants  in  Halifax  who  received  orders  from 
the  United  States  to  buy. 

Q.  During  what  years!— A.  Prom  1861  to  1875. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  averages ! — A.  1860  to  1866,  No.  1  mackerel| 
$13.12;  No.  2,  $8.74  1867  to  1873,  No.  1,  $13.05;  No.  2,  $9.43.  1874 
to  1877,  No.  1,  $12.37 ;  No.  2,  $10. 

Q.  A  slightly  higher  price  was  obtained  between  1867  and  1873  than 
since  the  Washington  treaty  has  been  in  operation  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No.  3  mackerel  averaged  $6.65  from  1860  to  1866,  $6.55  from  1867 
to  1873,  and  $8  from  1874  to  1877?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  greater  demand  for  them  ! — A.  There  appears  to  be  a 
greater  demand  for  the  lower  numbers. 

Q.  Has  the  commercial  depression  had  anything  to  do  with  it  f — A. 
Probably. 
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Statement  prepared  by  witness  from  the  books  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crowe 
pat  in,  filed,  and  is  as  follows: 


Kind  of  fi4h. 


1860-'61 : 

No.  1  mackerel. 
No.  2  mackerel . 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 

1661-62: 

No.  1  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring  ....... 

1868-'63: 

No.  1  mackerel. 
No.  8  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 

1863-'64: 

No.  1  mackerel. 
No.  3  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 

1864-'65: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 

1865-'6«: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  2  mackerel 
No. »  mackerel 

H<»ning 

1866-67  : 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel . 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
1967-'68: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
ie68-'60: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
ll}6»-'10 : 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 

.1870-'71 : 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
1871-'78: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
1878-'73: 

No.  I  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 
1873-'74 : 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel. 
Herring 
lW4-'75: 

No.  1  mackerel 
No.  8  mackerel 
No.  3  mackerel 
Herring 

6Tp 


E 


#16  00  1 

13  00  I 

8  Oil  i 

4  00  , 

13  00  ' 
6  00 
4  75 
3  35  I 

11  50  I 


#13  00 
6  50 
4  75 
3  00 

IS  00 


#13  00 
6  50 
5  50 
3  40 


13  ."SO  ' 

6  50 
5  75 

3  75  I 

10  00  ! 
5  75 
5  35 
3  bO 

15  00 

11  50 
9  00 
550 

11  00 
8  50 

7  00 
3  40 


I 


5  75 
3  75  I 


13  00 
7  00 

5  75 
3  75 

11  00 

7  00 

6  00 

8  75 

14  50 
II  00 


868 
550 

9  00  1 
500  1 

985 
8  00 
7  85 
385 

985 
8  00 
725 
3  35 

#16  00 
13  00 
»  00 

4  00 

13  00 
6  33 

5  00 
3  88 

11  75 


18  75 
tf  75 

5  75 
3  75 

10  50 

6  37 
5  66 
3  76 

14  75 

11  85 

8  87 
533 

9  63 
8  16 

7  16 
3  30 
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Statement  from  the  books  of  A,  H,  Crowe — Contiooed. 


Kind  of  flab. 


1875-'76: 

No.  I  mackfrel. 

No.  2  mackerel. 

Ko.  3  mackerel. 

flerring 

1876-'7;: 

No.lraaekerel.. 

No.  3  mackerel. 

No.  3  mackerel. . 

Herring 


B 


IB  00 

450 

13  00 
10  00 
800 
450 


S 


$15  00 
19  00 
9  87 
400 

14  00 


I 


mm 
tt« 

898 

4e 

13» 
10  «• 

eei 

491 


GENERAL  AVERAGBa 

Year. 

HackereL 

HflfxiBf. 

Nq.1. 

N0.S. 

Ko.3. 

16fl0toie66 

|13  IS 
13  05 
19  37 

•8  74 
9  43 
10  00 

•8  65 
655 
600 

•IM 

3  M 

168710  1873 

1874  to  1877 

4  35 

Q.  Yoa  have  made  ap  a  statement  also  from  the  books  of  Young  & 
Dart!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Covering  what  period  t — ^A.  From  1861  to  1877.  This  statement 
shows  the  prices  realized  in  Halifax  on  fish  consigned  to  United  States 
markets. 

Q.  Does  the  statement  show  the  different  places  where  the  consign- 
ments were  sold  ! — A.  No.  They  were  sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  the  aggregate  results. — A.  From  1861  to  1866  average  price 
of  No.  1  mackerel,  $19.10  United  States  currency,  or  $13.81  gold.  From 
1867  to  1873  average  price  of  No.  1  mackerel,  $21.71  United  States  cor- 
rency,  or  $17.77  gold.  From  1874  to  1877  average  price  of  No.  1  mack- 
erel, $15.44  United  States  currency,  or  $14.01  gold.  They  are  sold  duty 
paid. 
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Statements  prepared  by  witness  from  the  books  of  Messrs.  Young  & 
Hart^  handed  in,  filed,  and  are  as  follows : 

Statement  showing  prices  in  United  States  currency  (tnd  net  prices  in  gold  realited  in  Hal\fox^ 
on  fish  consigned  from  Halifax  to  the  United  Statts.  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  from  1861  to  1877. 

[Extracted  from  aooonnt  of  sales  rendered  by  oonslgneef.  | 

No.  1  MACKEREL. 


Year. 

g» 

r 

B 

pl 

1 

1861 

#19  50 
16  62 
19  50 
91  00 
29  50 
15  50 

58 
63 
SO 
73 

$19  50 
16  99 
11  31 
13  93 
1195 
1131 

•147 
1  31 
106 
1  16 
1  06 
106 

118  63 
14  9*< 

180B 

1883 

10  9S 
19  07 
10  19 

1864 , 

1865 

1666 

10  95 

Total 

114  69 

4  49 

89  80 

7  19 

75  7T 

19  10 

73 

13  81 

1  19 

19  66 

1867 

17  00 
90  00 
98  50 
97  00 
96  50 
15  00 

18  00 

71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
90 
87 

19  07 

14  90 
91  66 
93  49 
93  85 
13  50 

15  66 

3  10 
390 
3  58 
347 
3  47 
3  15 
395 

897 
11  06 

1868 

1860   

18  06 
90  09 

1870 

1871 

90  38 

1879 

10  3f 

1873 

19  41 

Total 

159  00 

5  79 

194  43 

93  99 

101  91 

Average 

91  71 

89 

17  77 

3  31 

14  46 

1874 

18  00 
8  75 
17  50 
17  50 

89 
87 
90 
95 

16  09 
7  61 

15  75 

16  66 

1  30 

88 
1  98 
1  33 

14  79 

1875 

6  73 

1876 

14  47 

1B77 

15  33 

Total 

61  75 

3  61 

56  04 

4  79 

51  9S 

Average 

15  44 

90 

14  01 

190 

12  81 

No.  9  MACKEREL. 


1861 

#16  50 

8  75 

9  50 

13  50 
15  50 

14  00 

11  00 
98 
5-< 
63 
50 
73 

116  50 
858 
5  51 
850 
7  75 
10  99 

11  39 
92 
77 
99 
88 
1  00 

115  18 
7  66 

1882 

1863 

4  74 

1864 

7  58 

1865 

6  87 

Ifi66 

9  99 

Total 

77  75 

4  49 

57  06 

581 

51  95 

Average 

19  96 

73 

9  51 

97 

8  54 

1867 

16  00 

17  75 
25  50 
99  00 
16  00 
10  50 
19  00 

71 

71 
76 
87 
90 
SO 
87 

11  38 
19  60 
19  38 
19  14 
14  40 
9  45 
10  44 

306 
3  13 
346 
3  45 
392 
997 
3  19 

8  30 

1868 

9  47 

1869 

15  99 

1870 , 

15  69 

1871 

11  18 

1872 

6  48 

18TJ 

7  39 

Total 

119  75 

579 

96  77 

99  41 

74  36 

Average  .................................... 

17  11 

81 

13  84 

390 

10  6t 

1874 

15  00 
7  69 

13  75 
9  75 

89 
87 
90 
95 

13  35 
663 

19  37 
927 

1  16 
83 

1  U 
95 

12  19 

1875 

5  86 

1876 

11  96 

1877 

8  39 

Total 

46  19 

3  61 

41  69 

4  05 

37  57 

Average 

11  53 

90 

10  40 

1  01 

9  39 
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Siatenient  ahotcing  prices  in  United  Slates  currency,  ^*c. — Continoed. 
No.  3  MACKEREL. 


Year. 

0  g 

1  _ 

$1  00 
98 
58 
63 
50 
73 

i 

3^ 

11 

to  92 
80 
69 

80 
85 
98 

a 
a 

r 

1861 

$6  50 
6  S5 
fl  75 
9  50 
14  35 
13  95 

$8  50 

6  12 
3  90 
5  98 

7  12 
9  67 

$7  5sS 

3963     

5  32 

1863 

3  21 

1864 

5  18 

1865   

6  27 

1866 

8  69 

Total 

58  50 

4  42 

4129 

5  04 

36  23 

Averago 

9  75 

73 

6  88 

84 

6  04 

IP67 

13  50 
12  00 

14  50 
12  50 
12  00 

6  75 
9  00 

71 
71 
76 
87 
90 
90 
87 

9  58 
8  52 
11  02 
10  88 
10  80 

6  07 

7  83 

2  97 
292 
305 

3  04 
3  04 
280 
289 

6  61 

1868 

1889 

5  60 
7  97 

1870 

7  84 

lifll 

7  76 

1872 

3  ST 

1873 

4  94 

Total 

80  25 

5  72 

64  70 

20  71 

43  99 

Aveiase 

11  46 

82 

9  24 

296 

6  28 

1874 

9  50 
6  75 
10  75 
8  75 

89 
87 
90 
95 

8  45 
5  87 

9  67 
8  32 

92 
79 
98 
92 

7  53 

1875 

5  Q^ 

1H76 

8  69 

1877 

7  40 

Total 

35  75 

3  61 

32  31 

3  61 

28  70 

Average 

8  94 

90 

8  08 

90 

7  18 
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Q.  During  the  period  between  1867  and  1873,  No.  1  mackerel,  duty 
paid,  realized  $17.77  in  gold,  and  trom  1874  to  1877  they  realized 
$14.01 1— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  average. 

Q.  These  figures  were  made  up  by  you  from  the  books  themselves  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  question  was  asked  the  last  witness  as  to  whether  the  demand 
for  mackerel  in  Halifax  market  had  declined  of  late  years.  Has  the 
demand  declined  f — A.  I  think  for  the  past  two  years  the  demand  for 
mackerel  has  not  been  quite  so  good. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  last  two  years,  would  you  say  there  had  been  any 
decrease  in  the  demand  !  Take  1874;  was  there  good  demand  for  mack- 
erel that  year  f — A.  I  think  the  demand  was  equally  good  in  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics,  whether  the 
imi>ortations  of  British-caught  mackerel  in  the  United  States  have  in* 
creased  or  decresised  during  the  last  few  years  t — A.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  statistics. 

Q.  How  is  the  demand  this  year  T — A.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than 
it  lias  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  Mackerel  are  bringing  high  prices  f — A.  Mackerel  are  bringing 
high  prices  at  present.    Almost  every  sale  they  are  higher. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  prices?— A.  There  are  no  No.  1  in  the 
market,  for  it  is  too  early  for  them.    No.  2  large  are  selling  at  $10.50. 

Q.  That  ivS  a  larger  price  than  is  usually  paid  for  fish  of  that  descrip- 
tion f — A.  Not  larger.  It  is  larger  than  was  paid  last  year  and  the  j  ear 
before. 

Q.  The  demand  is  good  ! — A.  The  demand  is  good  at  present.  There 
are  orders  here  which  cannot  be  filled,  in  consequence  of  the  fish  not 
coming  forward.  At  every  sale  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  ia 
the  price  realized  at  former  sales  this  month. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  price  P.  E.  Island  number  ones  realizet — 
A.  We  have  none  of  tliern  here. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  quotations  in  to  day's  paper  are — P.  E.  Island  num- 
ber ones,  $17  to  $18;  large  twos,  $17  to  $185  and  shore  twos,  $12  to 
$14? — A.  Those  are  Boston  quotations. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  from  Noble  &  Son's  account,  the  average  price 
paid  in  Halifax,  say  from  1861  to  1866,  inclusive !— A.  It  is  $11.20  for 
number  ones. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  from  1867  to  1873!— A.  $12  for  number  ones. 

Q.  And  from  1874  to  1876!— A.  $10.50. 

Q.  With  Noble  &  Sons,  from  1861  to  1866,  number  one  mackerel  cost 
$11.20  here,  on  the  average! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Young  &  Hart,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  from  1861  to 
1866,  sold  them  in  the  United  States,  duties  paid,  at  an  average  of 
$13.81!— A.  No;  but  for  $19.20. 

Q.  I  speak  of  gold;  they  sold  at  $13.81;  and  how  much,  then,  would 
be  the  difference,  not  the  profit,  between  the  prices  in  question  ! — A.  It 
would  be  $2.60. 

Q.  Then  comes  freight,  insurance,  &c.! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  1867  to  1873,  a  duty  of  $2  in  gold  i)er  barrel  was  levied  ;  and 
I  think  that  Young  &  Hart,  during  that  period,  sold  these  fish  in  the 
United  States  at  an  average  price  of  $17.77  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  paid  their  own  duties! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  price  which  Robert  Noble  &  Sons  gave  during 
the  same  period  !— A.  It  was  $12  from  1866  to  1873. 
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Q.  Then,  as  the  fish  coald  be  bought  in  the  market  for  $12,  and  as 
they  were  sold  iu  the  United  States  for  $17.77,  duties  paid,  which  price 
might  really  be  called  $15.77,  that  margin  was  left  for  profit ! — A.  Yei. 

Q.  Prices  have  been  high  this  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  repports  which  have  come  in  from  the  fisbt^ries 
have  been  such  as  to  raise  the  prices  ? — A.  The  catch  has  beeu  short, 
and  the  demand  has  been  large. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean,  when  you  quote  the  prices  obtained 
by  Young,  Hart  &  Company,  that  these  were  net  receipts  received 
from  the  sale  of  their  fish,  or  did  they  pay  their  expenses  out  of  them  f— 
A.  They  had  to  pay  their  expenses,  certainly,  from  these  receipts. 

Q.  You  speak  of  $13.81  as  the  average  price  received  from  1860  to 
1866;  were  these  the  net  or  gross  receipts! — A.  They  are  gross  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Does  not  the  price  of  mackerel  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  prospective  and  the  actual  catch  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  speculative  commodity  t — A.  It  is  regulated  in 
price  altogether  by  the  catch. 

Q.  And  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  prospects  betoken  a 
small  catch,  the  price  runs  up  very  high  T — A.  We  never  can  judge  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  what  the  catch  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  Does  the  price  not  vary  very  much  between  July  and  September T — 
A.  Certainly,  because  by  September  we  can  ascertain  what  the  catch 
is  going  to  be. 

Q.  It  is  speculation  on  the  probable  catch  that  makes  this  great  vari- 
ation T — A.  That  is  not  always  the  case. 

Q.  Does  it  not  account  for  a  large  part  of  itt — A.  Of  course  it  ac- 
counts for  some  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  strange  thing  to  have  mackerel  vary  $5  a  barrel  in  these 
two  months? — A.  I  never  knew  this  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  greatest  variation  you  have  known  during  those 
two  months  f  Here  is  a  statement  of  a  variation  of  Irom  $25  to  $18. — 
A.  No ;  those  figures  relate  to  sales. 

Q.  Between  July  and  September  of  the  same  year,  the  price  raried 
from  $25  to  $18,  making  a  difference  of  $5 ;  this  was  in  1865, 1  believe. 
What  caused  itt — A.  I  understood  you  to  question  me  with  reference 
to  the  prices  of  fish  ^  that  is  a  statement  concerning  fish  sold  iu  the 
United  States. 

Q.  What  difference  would  this  make  t — A.  That  is  a  statement  of  fish 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  difference  between  prices  in  Halifax  and  Boston  do  not  vary 
much,  except  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  do  they  T — A.  Bat  that 
has  no  reference  to  the  trade  of  Halifax.  Those  are  prices  for  fish  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Suppose  that  is  so,  then  there  would  be  as  much  variation  in 
prices  in  Halifax  as  in  Boston  T — A.  That  year  we  had  no  such  fish  in 
Halifax  during  the  months  you  name. 

Q.  They  were  all  sold  out? — A.  Yes;  all  shipped  from  here. 

Q.  How  late  is  it  in  the  season  before  you  get  rid  of  your  No.  1  mack- 
erel ? — A.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  winter  months.  They  are  then 
shipped. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  stock  here  in  July  ? — A.  Those  are  prices  at  which 
the  fish  were  sold  in  and  consignments  made  to  the  Unite<i  States. 
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No.  81. 


James  Barry,  member  of  the  civil  service,  statistical  branch,  cus- 
toms department,  Ottawa,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Davies: 

Qaestion.  Ton  have  made  an  examination,  I  believe,  of  the  Canadian 
statistical  returns  respecting  lumber,  coal,  and  salt  T — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  As  contained  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Commission  in  reference  to  the  articles  of 
lumber,  coal,  and  salt,  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  what 
the  values  of  these  articles  were  during  the  years  extending  from  1867 
to  1870,  when  the  duties  on  them  were  imposed! — A.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  annual  duties  accrued  upon  coal,  saU,  and  lumber,  upon  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  lc67, 
1868, 1869,  and  1870,  respeotively. 


Articlea. 

l8rtY. 

1866. 

I860. 

1870. 

Total,  1867 
to  1870. 

Annual  av- 
erage. 

ItQinber. 

|I,9S1.640 
483.017 
14,542 

$1,  S89. 735 

885.  IH 

9,970 

ei,  379. 760 

321,  481 

48,692 

♦1.674.585 

810,885 

80,899 

15. 56.%  780 

1, 839, 907 

94,103 

|l,  301, 430 

Co»l 

309,977 

Salt 

83,586 

Total 

1,699,199  1    l,584,8t)9 

1   740  033 

1, 905, 709 

6.899,730 

1,784,933 

importe  from  United  States: 

Dedttct  duties  ooUected  on 
Lumber 

18,880 

83,493 

334 

Coal 

Salt 

36,647 

9,168 

1.715,771 

♦1,715,771X18= 180.589,858 

Less  two  years' duty  on  lumber^ 8,788,860 

Aggregate  remissions  for  twelve  years 17,806,393 

JAMES  BABRY. 

*Thi8  deduction  is  made  becanne  the  remission  of  duties  on  lumber  offered  by  the  United  States 
Commissioners  at  the  Joint  High  Commission  was  not  to  oome  into  force  until  two  years  after  the  treaty 
)  into  operation. 
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No.  2. — Statement  avowing  i^e  value  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  Jrimds  exported  i9  ami  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  bjf  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also  ike  dutg  payable  tkermn 
in  each  country,  reepecHvelj/,  from  1867  to  1870,  tucZtiMre. 


Qaanttty. 

Value. 

state*. 

Qaanti^. 

Dvty 
Taloft.     ooBt^ia 

1867. 
Ontario  ftod  Qiiebec 

•6,904,977 

987,482  '  Froe. 

Do 

91.307,      $3,»i8i 
11.675     ... 

Kora  SootU,  9  months 

74,541 
37.593 

New  Bronswickf  6  months 

51,894    

Do 

1,665                5595 
1  975      ... 

Prinoe  Edward  Island 

596 

1866. 

6.656,049 

$1,991,640  60 

99.588,        a.«1«TS 

Ontario  and  Qaebeo 

6, 673^664 

109.574     Free. 
96. 170  ,        3. 9B5  47 

4.968  ! 

Do 

KovaSootia 

96,735 

Do 

104  .              19  49 

KewBrooBwiok 

332,781 
394 

Priooe  Edward  Island 

L'iii  !."' '.'. 

^  '*^  t — •• 

1869. 

7,108.574 

1.989,735  10 

141.950  '        3,935  87 

Ontario .•. 

4.033,090 

140.689  '  Free. 

Do 

16.084;        9;M7  77 
5^759  ; 

Quebec 

8,179. 7K 

Do 

1 

9,957  '            338  35 

Nora  Scotia 

803.046 

13,931  1 

Do 

ao              it  93 

Now  Bmnswick 

490,166 

40.194  ' 

333  '              ^  65 

Do 

58 

3,377  ' 

187a 

6,835.147 

1,379,760  00 

993.597          9.94790 

Ontario 

4,693,795 

147  319     Free. 

Do 

14.931           9.999  46 
SO  030     ...         

Quebec 

9,930,811 

Do 

l!583              837  17 
16.333  ;  Free. 
36, 515  J  Free. 

1.938  1            185  70 

1  338  '  Free. 

Nova  Scotia 

907.894 
473,899 

New  Bmnswiclc 

Do 

Prinoe  Edward  Island 

1,951 

8,308,273 

1, 674. 585  00 

969. 340  '         %  669  S3 

Total  (4  years) 

98,909.043 

5,565.790  00 

19.890  60 

Annual  average 

! 

1,391.430  00 

3,905  00 

1 

Vide  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMBS  BARRY. 
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Statement  No.  3,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  exported  to  and  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  alsOf  the  ditty  payable  thereon  in  eaoh  country, 
respectively,  from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 

Imported  from  United  States. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Daty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1867. 
Ontario  and  Qaebeo 

Tons. 

DoUars. 

DoTart. 

Tons. 

182,669 

1,378 

8,943 

80 

Dollars. 

730,676 

10,080 

9,750 

156 

Dollars. 

Nova  Sootia  (?>  moDths) i 

New  Brnnswiok  (6  moDths) < 

398  50 

Prln<M^  F'dward  f  nUnd 

Broken  period  In  Canada  (qnan- 
tity  taken  from  United  States 
retarns) 

383,493 

855.639 

434,017  85 

186, 910 

750.663 

393  50 

1868. 
Ontario  and  Qaebeo 

183,391 
3,343 

7ftl.9«8 
11,728 

Nova  Scotia 

198,930 
13,534 

400, 658 
li5,340 

New  Bmnswiok 

Prinoe  Edward  laland 

81 

399 

311, 4.*^ 

535,998 

385,184  30 

185.714 

804.135 

1869. 
Ontario 

10 

155 

376,135 

8,175 

40 

90 

974 

57^190 

79.980 

88 

144, 071 

46,146 

5,061 

6,990 

170 

607.934 
187, 443 
31,847 
30,105 
769 

Qaebeo 

Nova  Sootia 

New  Brunswick 

Prinoe  Edward  Island 

384,515 

659,316 

331.481  00 

80i375 

848.098 

1870. 
Ootario 

6 

61 

114,739 

31,735 

51, 743 

13,676 

853 

348 

6,018 

654 

101 

499,660 

156,479 

155,930 

53, 131 

7.101 

1.673 

89,336 

3,650 

666 

Free. 

Do 

15, 868  57 

Qaebeo 

137 

1,357 

Free. 

Do 

6.838  30 

Nova  Scotia 

309,448 

398,631 

Free. 

Do 

173"  75 

New'Brnnsrwick 

5,405 

54,777 

Free. 

Do 

336  75 

Prinoe  Edward  Island 

Free. 

814. 986 

454.716 

810, 885  00 

319,856 

905,896 

33.80187 

Total  (foar  years) 

3,495,663 

1, 339, 907  00 
309,977  00 

33, 493  00 

Aonaal  average 

5.873  00 

Fufe  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMES  BARRY. 
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Statement  No,  4,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  salt  exported  to  and  imported  from  the 
United  States  hy  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  country, 
respectively f  from  1&S7  to  1870,  inclusive. 


Exported  to  United  States. 

Imported  from  United  SUtea. 

Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

States. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty    col- 
lected  in 
Canada. 

1867. 

Ontario  and  Qnebeo bosh. 

Nova  Scotia,  9  months  only . .  do . . 

New  Brnnswick,  6  months  only, 

paclcaffps - 

679.085 
4.684 

311 

78 

1188,952 
1,271 

1,525 

66 

201.984 



$17  25 

Prince  ISdward  Island 

...pkge 

...bnsh 
....do.. 

7, 347, 589 

$25,537 

$14,541  94 

17  35 

186a 

Ontario  and  Qaebec. ... 
Nova  Scotia 

498.558 
13,192 

196,897 
1,665 

1 

New  Brnnswick 

Prince  JSdward  Island  • 

...bosh. 

...bosh 

do.. 

do.. 

...bbls 
...pkgs 

..bnsh. 

400 

121 

4.709.948 

18,048 

9.970  83 

512,150 

19t<.683 

1869. 
Ontario 

501.330 

2,300 

11.427 

1,159 

161 

147,138 

l.Wl 

1,160 

3,057 

506 

Qnebeo 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

New  Brnnswick 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

23, 186, 834 

70.245 

48,692  00 

152,662 

..... 

1870. 
Ontario 

. 

250,358 

3,155 

4,153 

732 

2.225 

8.109 

1,303 

351 

800 

66,824 
1,127 
706 
453 
691 
374 
1,296 
281 
113 

Free. 

Do 

157  75 

Qnebeo 

Do 

96  70 

Nova  Scotia 

Free. 

Do 

105  45 

New  Brnnswick 

Free. 

Do 

17  55 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Free. 

9,958,048 

34,017 

80,899  00 

864.586 

71,864 

317  45 

Total  (4  years)... 

147.849,           94,103  00 

334  00 

" 

Annual  average  . 

83,586  00 

84  00 

Vide  Statement  No.  1. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Average  annnal  duties  upon  the  fol- 
lowing goods  exported  from  Canada 
to  United  Stotes : 

Lumber $1,391,430  00 

Coal 309.977  00 

Salt 23.586  00 


1, 724, 933  00 


Average  annnal  duties  imposed  on  the 
following  goods  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States: 

Lumber $3,205  00 

Coal 5^873  00 

Salt 84  00 


9,163  00 


Vide  Statement  No.  1. 


JAMES  BARRY. 
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Statement  So.  5,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  timber  and  lumber  importtd  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon,  annually, 
from  1867  to  1870,  inclusive. 


[CompUed  from  United  States  returns.) 

Timber  and  lumber. 

Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Duty. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1867. 
Unmauufaotured ^ 

•2,559 

85,061 

3,839.960 

175,  793 

413,401 

1,  539, 364 

76,634 

126, 102 

Free 

Shingle  bolts  and  Btave  bolts 

Do. 

BoaTd^  plank,  and  scantling . 

Timber,  liewn 

.rough 

...M.ft 
...M.ft. 

413,375 
2,823 

1767,  992  00 
35,  l^  60 
82,680  20 
307, 872  80 
15, 326  80 
12, 610  20 

20  per  oent. 
Do. 
Do. 

other 

I^tbs 

...M.ft. 
M 

161.203 
64,226 

Do. 
Do 

Staves 

•  \i 

10  per  cent. 

tt,  258,  874 

1,221,640  60 

1868. 
Uomannfactured 

2,077 
119, 395 

2,  620, 842 
109,254 
515,763 

3,  032,  177 
112,200 
116.879 

Free. 

Shingle  boltH  and  stave  bolts. -  - 

'"sii.ies'-io 

21.  850  80 
10:<,  152  60 
606,  435  40 
22,440  00 
11,687  90 

Do. 

Boards,  plaslcs,  scantling,  dtc. . 

Timber.hewu 

rough 

.-.M.ft 
...M.ft 

255,494 
2,926 

20  per  cenL 
Do! 

Other  lumber 

..  M.ft 

300.214 

1(K),723 

1,181,409 

Do. 

JUths 

M 

Do. 

Staves 

M 

le  per  cent. 

6.628,587 

38,197 
7, 093,  885 

1, 289. 735  10 

1869. 
rTnmaunfactured 

i,*379,"760'o6 

Free. 

'M»niif4«<-t,ur^9  of 

A  vei  a^e  10  45  per  cent . 

No  detail t  given. 

7,  132, 082 

1. 379. 760  00 

1870. 
Unmannfartured 

27,874 
8, 610,  723 

Free. 

Mauufactures  of 

1,  674, 585  00 

Average  19.45 per  cent. 
No  details  given. 

8,638,597 

1, 674,  585  l>0 

JAMES  BARRY. 


Statement  Xo.  6,  shoiving  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  thereon,  annually ,  from  lb67  to  1870, 
inclusire, 

[Compiled  from  United  States  returns.] 


Coal. 

Imported  into  United  States  ft-om  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Quantity. 

338,377 
115 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rate  of 
duly. 

1867. 
Bituroinoa.% 

•835,007 
632 

•482,971  95 
46  00 

Per  ton. 
•l  25 

Other 

40 

1868. 
Bituminous........ . 

338,492 

855.639 

423,017  25 

228,132 
48 

53,251 
269 

885,165  00 
19  20 

1  25 

Other 

40 

1869. 
Bituminous 

228.180 

653.590 

285,184  20 

257, 185 

630,571 

381,481  00 

1  9 

1870. 
Bltfiniinoaii 

168,180 

384,287 

910.885  00 

1  85 

JAMES  BARRY. 
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Statement  Xo,  7,  shoicing  the  qaantUy  and  value  of  sail  imported  into  the   United  State*  fn 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  also  the  duty  payable  ihereoti,  from  V^  to  1870,  imeiuaifBt, 

fCompiled  from  Uiiited  States  retnms.] 


Salt. 

Imported  into  United  States  from  Dominion  of  Cimaida. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

117.374 
8.163 

Dntj. 

Bate  of  doty. 

1867. 
In  bulk,  poQDda.. 

5,153,775 
S.  193, 814 

10,376  79 
5,865  15 

18  CMita  per  100  pomida. 
34  cento  per  100  poonda. 

In  bogs,  pounda...... ,,,-.,,- 

Total 

7. 347, 589 

35,537 

14, 541  94 

1868. 
In  balk,  pounds. 

S,2S1,796 
9,48ri.a2S 

6.303 
11,456 

3.999  10 
5,971  73 

18  cenU  per  100  ponads. 
34  cents  per  100  poonda. 

In  baffs.  poonda-,, t r^^- 

Total 

4,709.948 

18,048 

9, 970  83 

1869. 
Pounds 

83,186,834 

70,345 

48,693  00 

Average  31  oento  per  100  poonda. 

1870. 
Pounds  ..■.■...■..'...■■■...• 

0,053,043 

34,017 

30,899  00 

Average  31  oento  per  100  pend& 

JAMSS  BAItBT. 

Q.  These  are  the  figures  for  the  four  years  when  such  daties  were  lev- 
ied t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  before  the 
Washington  Treaty  came  into  force  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate t— A.  The  aggregate  valae  is  $28,902,043, 
and  the  aggregate  duty,  $5,565,720. 

Q.  What  are  the  aggregates  for  coal  and  salt  during  the  same  penodst 
— A.  The  aggregate  value  of  coal  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  four  years  mentioned,  is  $2,495,663,  and  the  daty  col- 
lected thereon,  per  United  States  returns,  if  entered  for  consamptioD^ 
$1,239,907.  The  aggregate  value  of  salt  exported  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  for  these  four  years,  per  United  States  returns,  is  $147,S47, 
and  the  duty  collected  thereon,  if  entered  for  consumption,  $94,103. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  annual  aggregate  duty  on  these  three  articles  t 
—A.  It  is  $1,724,933. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  a  nimilar  statement  respecting  the  exports  of 
the  same  articles  from  the  United  States  into  Canada? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bead  off  the  aggregates  for  each  year. — A.  They  are  contained  in 
the  same  tables,  and  the  duties  average  $9,162  per  annum. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference! — A.  The  difference  between  that 
and  the  amount  1  stated  is  $1,715,771. 

Q.  Multiply  that  by  twelve  years,  and  what  does  it  maket — A. 
$20,689,252. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  annual  duties  paid  on  lumber,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  amounted  to? — A.  $1,391,430. 

Q.  And  doubling  that,  how  much  will  it  make  ?— A.  $2,782,860. 

Q.  Taking  this  from  the  aggregate  twelve  years'  duties,  payable  on 
these  three  articles,  $20,589,252,  what  is  the  net  result?— A.  $17,806,392, 

Q.  From  what  statistical  returns  did  yon  compile  these  statements? — 
A.  I  took  them  both  from  Canadian  and  United  States  trade  and  nav4 
igation  returns. 

Q.  And  you  have  both  of  these  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  carefully  complied  this  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davies.  These  returns  are  too  voluminous  to  be  read,  but  w€ 
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wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  them  here  ready,  and  we  desire 
them  to  come  in  as  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  prepared  with  a  full  statement  showing 
the  quantity  offish  exported  from  the  Dominion  into  the  United  States, 
and  also  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion,  for  a  number  of 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  fish  from  the  vari- 
ous provinces,  and  they  are  compiled  from  Canadian  as  well  as  from 
United  States  returns  t — A.  Yes ;  some  relate  to  the  perioA'^extending 
from  1850  to  1876 ;  some  to  the  period  extending  from  1854  to  1876,  and 
some  to  the  period  between  1851  and  1876. 

Q.  They  cover  all  the  ground  and  give  all  the  information  which  is 
to  be  gained  from  the  returns  of  both  countries  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  summary  of  them  made  up? — A.  Yes;  it  is  as 
follows : 

Summari/  statement  No,  8,  showing  the  value  of  fish  and  prodncta  of  fish  imported  from 
United  States  and  exported  to  United  States  and  all  other  countries  by  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada  (exdueire  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba),  during  each  year,  from  1851  to  1676, 
inclusive. 


Yean. 


n 


l0i 


Exported. 


To  United 
States. 


To  other 
conn  tries. 


Total. 


1851 

18M 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

185!» 

18W 

1861..^ 

leea 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Total  for  S6  years 


187.150 
33,321 
71.344 
80.460 
S69,043 
410.  SSO 
338,045 
193.899 
211. 73S 
S64.398 
294,163 
321,834 
325,489 
262,475 
324,340 
401,228 
172,366 
170, 156 
99,563 
99,409 
123, 3:u 
123,670 
279,049 
728,921 
727,587 
679, 657 


r  I  f.  ^M 
■-l\  H35 
■JTl,  118 
l.ti^iT,  197 
1  .^-s^  152 
1,  -U'»H,'J77 
I,  ir»^,  r.72 
Mtt«.  140 
l,K-f^,  H03 

l.'M^.'JU 

^i\  154 
-M'.  :i62 
tm:  120 
V78 


1.  :-■  ' 

>,  lu 

I.  L^r 
1.  IV' 
1    ur 


126 
:>55 

.79 
H50 
H05 
<^ 
Ml 
L.I.  iMl 

\^9 


i,i.ii:,J95 

V1U7,  712 
J,  |Vm^20 


11,001,096 
1.687,029 
1, 848, 155 
2,202,589 
2. 189, 813 
2,44t>,390 
2,061,068 
2,509,256 
2,706,260 
2, 784,  495 
2,555,043 
2, 591,  707 
2, 782. 182 
2,203.267 
2,929,286 
3,021,577 
2,  407, 724 
2,4»^668 
2,221,157 
2,700,601 
3, 169, 755 
3, 588, 315 
3, 482, 527 
2, 892, 283 
3, 608, 074 
3, 973, 457 


It.  545,  321 
2. 510, 864 
2,622,573 
3,289.786 
3,774.965 
3, 916, 667 
3, 259. 640 
3,945,396 
4,541,063 
4,432,709 
3, 398, 197 
3,408.669 

3. 548. 502 
3,550,045 
4, 908, 712 
4,830.932 

3. 516. 503 
3,502,527 
3,429,902 
3,830,266 
4, 257,  096 
4, 512, 356 
4, 875, 916 
4, 504, 578 
5, 245, 786 
5, 429, 086 


7,032,610 


32, 580, 343 


68,115,774     100,696,117 
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Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  totals  for  the  years  from  1867  down  for  tiw 
two  countries  ? — A.  Yes  5  here  it  is : 


Statement  No,  9,  Bkawing  the  value  ofjUh  and  products  of  fish  exported  from  the  Damim 
of  Canada  {exclusive  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba)  and  the  Produce  of  XetcfouMd- 
land  to  the  United  States^  per  Canadian  and  Xetpfoundland  returns;  also  the  vahuof 
similar  commodities  imported  into  the  United  States  from  British  North  Am^erica,  p^ 
United  States  returns,  during  ten  years,  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive. 


Tears. 

Exported  to  United  States,  per  Canadian  le- 
toms. 

Imported,   per 
United  StatM 
retnraa. 

1 
From  Domio-    From  ProTinoe 
ion  of  Can-      of  Ken-found- 
ada.               1   land. 

TotaL 

Frmn     Britiiih 
Xorth  Amer 
ica. 

1867 

11.108,779'             1846.948 
1, 103. 859  1                426, 887 
1, 208,  805                  636, 557 
1. 129,  665  1               309, 933 
1,087,341  ,               349,475 
933,041  1               236. 2:U 
1.393,389  I               242,967 
1,612,295  '                28-2,250 
1, 637,  712  1                2<5, 639 
1,455,629  1                155,447 

$1,355,727 
1,530,746 
1.835,382 
1,439.598 
1.  436, 816 
1,169,272 
1,636.356 
1. 89i  545 
1,863,351 
1,611,076 

♦i,ra.7« 

980,127 
1  565.39* 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1  4^5109 

1871     .            ..  .   - 

1.381, 963 
1,400.161 
1.690,  in 
2.104,134 
2,348.641 
1.858.797 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

12.  670,  515              3, 102, 351 

15.772.889 

16,467.502 
15.772,8I» 

Excess  of  American  importa  (as 

above)  over  CAoadi  an  exports 

094.03 

JAMBS  BARKY. 

Q.  What  period  of  years  does  that  cover? — A.  It  covers  the  years 
from  1867  to  1S76. 

Q.  What  are  the  total  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  ! — 
A.  Per  Canadiaa  returns  they  amount  to  $12,670,515  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  to  $3,102,354  for  the  Province  of  Newfoundland,  giving 
a  total  of  $15,772,869. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  they  given  in  the  United  States  returns  f — A.  I  find 
in  them  that  the  imports  from  British  North  America  amounted  to 
$16,467,502. 

Q.  A  slight  discrepancy  is  shown ;  and  the  United  States  returns 
show  a  greater  value  as  to  our  exports  to  them  than  do  our  own  re- 
turns?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?— A.  It  is  $694,633  for  these  ten  years. 

Q.  A  gentleman  stated  here  in  evidence  that  the  returns  of  exports 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  States  were  incorrect;  these  retams 
were  made  up  by  you  from  United  States  statistics,  showing  that  their 
imports  from  us  during  the  period  in  question  amounted  to  $16,467,502? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian  retams  in 
this  respect  being  $694,633,  by  which  amount  the  former  exceed  the  lat- 
ter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  a  difference  of  about  $70,000  a  year  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  appears  by  the  statistical  returns,  has  sensibly 
decreased  or  remained  stationary  ? — A.  I  have  looked  into  the  United 
States  returns  for  this  information,  and  they  give  the  results  for  seven 
years,  but  during  three  of  these  ten  years,"  it  seems  that  they  have 
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omitted  to  record  the  quantity  separately,  lumping  it  together  with 
other  fish. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  quantity  from  the  American  returns  for  three 
years,  because  these  returns  are  imperfect! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  do  so  for  the  seven  years  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  {No.  10)  %howing  the  quantity  of  mackerel  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  British  North  America  during  each  year  from  1867 
to  1876,  respectively. 

[Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  Betams  of  United  States.] 

Barrel!. 

1867 77,503 

1868 41,655 

1869  (uot  ^ven  in  United  States  returns) , 

l'^0(not  given  in  United  States  returns) 

1871  (not  given  in  Unite<l  States  returns) 

187-2 77,731 

1873 89,698 

1874 89,693 

1875 77,479 

1876 76,538 

JAMES  BARRY. 

Q;  For  the  years  1867, 1872, 1875,  and  1876  the  quantity  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  77,000  barrels  a  year  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  for  1873  and  1874,  89,000  barrels  a  year  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  civil  service  of  Canada! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? — A.  In  the  customs  department. 

Q.  And  you  are  an  expert  at  figures  f — A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tistical branch. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  time  is  altogether  devoted  to  making  up  statistics  and  deal- 
ing with  themf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  these  trade  and  navigation  returns  here  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  ready  for  inspection  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  ready  to  show  them  to  the  United  States  counsel,  if 
it  be  so  desired  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  statement  is  taken  from  the  United  States  returns  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  with  the  object  of  gathering  and 
compiling  from  them  what  have  been  the  exports  of  cured  and  fresh  fish 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  any  number  of 
years  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  made  up  a  table  respecting  this  matter.  It  is 
as  follows : 
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Q.  That  statement  is  compiled  from  United  States  trade  and  naviga- 
tion returns  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  The  last  table  yon  have  put  in  shows  the  United  States  exports  of 
fish  of  all  kinds,  cured  and  fresh,  to  foreign  countries  during  a  serif^s  of 
years  f — A.  Yes,  with  the  exceptions  stated  therein. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  re-exports  ? — A.  This  term  relates  to  hsh 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  exported  thence. 

Q.  Where  are  these  fish  exported  to  f — A.  To  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  countries  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  returns  show  that. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  this  in  the  statement ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  put  anything  in  it  to  show  how  much  fish  has  been  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion  I — A.  Yes ;  I  have^a 
statement  to  that  effect.    (See  Statement  8.) 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  that  part  of  the  customs  statistics  which  will 
give  us  the  reports  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave  1 — A. 
There  is  no  such  port. 

Q.  But  there  used  to  be  such  a  port  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  cease  to  exist  f — A.  Three  or  four  years  since,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  since  1874  ! — A.  It  was  before  1874. 

Q.  We  have  had  put  in  here  some  returns  or  reports  of  the  collector 
of  customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  for  the  years  1873  and  1874,  showing  the 
number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Canso;  do  you  know 
anything  abont  this  matter  ? — A.  No ;  Mulgrave  is  a  subport.  The  col- 
lector there  makes  his  reports  to  the  collector  at  Guysborough,  through 
whom  we  receive  them. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  returns  as  formerly,  though  in  a  different  way  I — 
A.  Yes;  but  they  include  other  information  besides  that  respecting  Port 
Mulgrave. 

Tuesday,  September  18, 1877. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  case  for  the  Crown  is  closed  with  two  exceptions: 
One  of  our  pieces  of  testimony  will  relate  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  light-houses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  &o.,  which  are 
oseil  by  the  Americans ;  at  least,  they  get  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  these  fisheries,  and  we  contend  that  they 
should  pay  foif  it.  The  witness  we  purpose  calling  in  this  relation  is 
not  here  at  present,  but  he  will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  days,  and  if 
no  objection  is  raised  to  it  on  the  other  side,  we  propose  then  to  call 
him.  The  same  course  is  intended  to  be  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
one  of  our  witnesses  from  Grand  Manan,  whose  family  is  now  very  ill, 
thus  preventing  his  presence. 

Mr.  Foster.  When  these  witnesses  arrive  you  can  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Thomson.  With  those  exceptions,  the  case  for  the  Crown  is 
closed ',  and  I  suppose  that  any  other  witness  whom  we  may  desire  to 
call  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Foster.  We  will  grant  anything  for  which  there  is  reasonable 
excuse. 

No.  82. 

Friday,  September  28, 1877. 

William  B.  Smith,  residing  at  Cape  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
master  mariner  and  fisherman,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Da  vies : 
Question.  How  many  years  have  you  resided  at  Cape  Sable  Island  t-p 
Answer.  I  was  born  there,  and  it  always  was  my  home^gitizedbyLjOOQlC 
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Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Fifty-four  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish  are  caught  in  your  neighborhood  t — ^A-  Mack- 
erel, herring,  codfish,  haddock,  and  pollock. 

Q.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  are  they  fished  much  from  the  shore  by 
your  people  f — A.  Altogether  from  the  shore. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  1 — A.  From  90  fathoms  or  180  yards  from 
the  shore  to  one  mile,  perhaps ;  no  further  than  one  mile. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  quantity  is  exi)orted  from  there 
every  year.  You  live  at  Harrington  ? — A.  In  the  township  of  Barring- 
ton! 

Q.  What  quantity  of  mackerel  is  exported  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton  f — A.  About  8,000  barrels  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  boats  ars  employed  t — A.  About  200,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

Q.  You  catch  them  in  traps  besides  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  fish  with  boats  or  traps  f — A.  With  traps. 

Q.  How  far  are  3  our  traps  from  the  shore  f — A.  90  fathoms  or  180 
yards. 

Q.  Your  fishing  this  year  is  pretty  good? — A.  Middling. 

Q.  What  quantity  have  you  caught! — A.  900  barrels. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  mackerel-fishing  in  vessels! — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
been  six  seasons,  summer  seasons. 

Q.  Were  you  in  American  or  British  vessels  ! — A.  The  first  season  I 
was  in  an  American  vessel,  the  other  five  I  was  in  British  vessels. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  !— A.  1845. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish! — A.  From  off  Delaware  River  down  to  Mount 
Desert. 

Q.  Did  you  fish  in  an  American  vessel  in  the  gulf!— A.  Xo. 

Q.  In  British  vessels! — A.-  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  years!— A.  In  1851,  1852, 1853,  and  1854. 

Q.  Off  what  shores  did  you  catch  your  fish! — A.  Mostly  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  or  any  of  the  fleet,  fish  with  you  in  the 
same  waters  ! — A.  Altogether,  British  and  American. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  fleet ! — A.  About  250  sail,  British 
and  American  vessels  altogether.  We  fished  at  the  northeast  side  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  also. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  the  shore  did  you  fish  off  those  coasts  !— 
A.  We  fished  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  or  nine  miles  out^  perhaps. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  catch  made  by  you  was  taken  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore! — A.  Mostly  all  of  ours  was  taken  within  one 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  catching  your  fish  from  one  mile  to  eight  miles 
off,  do  you  mean  your  vessel  or  the  fleet  generally  ! — A.  The  fleet  gen- 
erally.   We  all  fished  together. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  vessels  you  were  in  ! — ^A.  Pearl,  Dele- 
gate, Isabella  Maria,  Glad  Tidings. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  Glad  Tidings  ! — A.  1873. 

Q.  Where  did  you  fish  ! — A.  In  North  Bay. 

Q.  That  is  marked  Aspee  Bay! — A.  Yes;  and  off  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  fish  off  shore  there  ! — ^A.  As  close  inshore  as  we 
could  get. 

Q.  Was  the  Glad  Tidings  a  British  or  American  vessel ! — A.  British. 

Q.  Was  she  a  hand-liner  or  a  purse-seiner! — A.  We  used  both,  bat 
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we  (lid  not  catch  any  mackerel  with  the  seine,  because  they  were  too 
close  inshore, 

Q.  Did  yoQ  take  all  yoar  catch  inshore? — A,  All  close  in. 

Q.  Within  what  distance!— A.  Within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile,  princi- 
pally.   We  anchored  the  vessel  as  near  the  shore  as  we  could. 

Q.  Have  you  found  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  habits  of  mack- 
erel with  regard  to  the  distance  they  are  caught  from  the  shore  within 
the  past  twenty  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect  t — A.  They  are  more  inshore. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  in  1873,  in  the  Glad  Tidings,  were  other 
vessels  there  besides  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  ?— A.  Quite  a  fleet.    50,  60,  or  70  sail. 

Q.  American  vessels? — A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  very  few 
British  vessels. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore? — A. 
They  caught  them  where  we  caught  ours.    We  all  fished  together. 

Q.  In  1873,  am  I  correct  in  stating  you  did  not  go  off  shore  beyond 
three  miles  t — A.  We  tried,  but  we  did  not  catch  any  mackerel. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  were  any  mackerel  caught  out- 
side in  1873  ? — A.  We  did  not  know  of  any  j  not  by  the  fleet  we  were 
fishing  with. 

Q.  With  regard  to  halibut  fishing,  is  there  any  halibut  fishing  carried 
on  near  Cape  Sable  Island  1 — A.  Not  by  British  people.  The  Americans 
fish  there. 

Q.  Every  year? — A.  Erery  year  regularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  fleet  which  comes  there  to  fish  for  hal- 
ibut ? — A.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  9  sail  at  one  time.  I  should  suppose 
there  was  from  40  to  60  sail. 

Q.  Are  the  vessels  cod-fishers  at  other  times  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  think 
they  are.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  they  fish  for  halibut, 
then  they  fish  for  cod  until  October,  and  then  for  halibut. 

Q.  In  the  spring  and  fall  they  fish  for  halibut,  and  in  the  summer  for 
cod? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?— A.  On  Cape  Sable  Island 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  fleet  fishing  for  halibut? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  right  within  sight  from  your  door  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  can  count 
the  men  on  deck  with  an  ordinary  glass.  I  counted  at  one  time  9  sail  at 
anchor  fishing  there. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  halibut  they  catch  to  market  salted  or  fresh  ? — 
A.  They  take  them  fresh.  Some  put  them  in  water,  others  in  ice. 
They  do  not  salt  any,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  do  vessels  or  the  fleet  remain  there  ? — A.  About  two 
weeks  are  called  a  trip.    After  that  they  go  home. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  are  those  halibut  caught  ? — A.  From  one 
mile  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  perhaps,  off. 

Q.  They  are  caught  inshore  ? — A.  Near  my  place  they  fish  within 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  in  18  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bay  called  Lobster  Bay  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  seen  them,  is  that  where  you  saw 
them?— A.  A  little  to  the  southward  of  that— off  where  I  live. 

Q.  They  also  fish  in  that  bay  ? — A.  I  have  passed  there  in  vessels  and 
seen  them  fishing  in  that  bay. 

Q.  Do  the  people  in  your  vicinity  hire  on  board  of  American  vessels 
and  fish  in  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  them? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  You  have^heard  that  from  them  t— A,  Yes.  They  often  go  as  mas- 
ters of  vessels. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  from  neighbors  of  yours! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  fish,  with  hand-lines  or  trawls! — A.  With  trawls  for 
halibut  altogether. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  bait ! — A.  In  the  harbors  there,  from  cor  peo- 
ple. 

Q.  What  would  you  place  the  fleet  at  that  frequents  that  vicinity!— 
A.  For  halibut  fishing,  I  think  from  40  to  60  sail  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age. 

Q.  Tbey  come  and  go;  you  say  you  have  seen  nine  at  one  time.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  different  fleet  comes  along  ! — A.  I  think  so,  be- 
cause there  are  some  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  positive  about  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y"ou  speak  from  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes! — A.  I  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge,  not  from  hearsay  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  Those  vessels  you  have  observed  with  a  glass  from  your  house,  so 
that  you  could  count  the  men  on  deck,  did  you  know  them  to  be  Amer- 
icans always,  all  of  them! — A.  I  know  some  of  them  to  be  Americans 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  them  and  supplied  them  with 
bait. 

Q.  When  you  go  on  board  to  supply  them  with  bait  you  can  tell  their 
national  character! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  you  are  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  can  yoa  tell 
their  national  character  ! — A.  1  can  form  a  pretty  good  opinion.  Tbey 
fly  the  American  flag. 

Q.  While  they  are  fishing! — ^A.  Frequently.  When  they  come  in  for 
bait,  they  always  fly  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  signal  that  they  want  bait! — ^A.  Not  exactly;  they  don- 1 
signal  for  bait. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  American  vessel  floats  its  colors  while 
it  is  lying-to  fishing  ! — ^A.  They  do  very  often. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  need  in  showing  their  colors,  no  doubt  they  will  do 
it ! — ^A.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  when  we  get  a  good  catch 
offish. 

Q.  You  run  up  the  national  flag  when  you  have  a  good  catch  f — A, 
We  run  up  some  flag. 
AQ.  Do  you  run  up  the  national  flag  ! — A.  The  oue  we  generally  use, 

Q.  When  you  have  not  the  national  flag,  what  do  you  substitute  ! — 
A.  We  substitute  the  next  best. 

Q.  And  if  you  don't  have  a  good  catch  ! — A.  We  don't  use  any  ^g. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  with  those  vessels  off  there  of  which  you  have 
spoken! — A.  They  mostly  always  hoist  their  flag  when  they  come  into 
port. 

Q.  If  an  American  vessel  is  lying  off  fishing,  does  she  fly  the  na- 
tional colors  ! — A.  Sometimes  they  do ;  not  always. 

Q.  Not  by  any  means  always  ! — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  when  coming  into  port,  or  when  they  have  had  extraor- 
dinary luck,  but  is  it  anything  like  the  custom  to  fly  the  national  flag 
when  the  fleet  is  lying-to  fishing! — A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  national  character  of  those  vessels,  except 
when  you  have  been  on  board  and  except  when  they  have  come  into  port 
and  you  have  watched  them  out! — A.  I  see  them  in  the  harbor  with 
their  flags  up. 
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Q.  Bat  if  tbey  do  not  come  into  harbor,  how  do  you  know  the  na« 
tional  character  of  the  vessels  ? — A.  I  could  only  tell  from  appearances. 

Q,  Are  there  no  British  vessels  fishing  for  halibut  off  your  coast  I— 
A,  I  don't  know  of  any  British  vessels  fitting  out  to  fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  From  where! — A.  From  anywhere. 

Q.  Inshore  or  out? — A.  Not  to" fish  for  halibut. 

Q.  Don't  they  fish  for  qalibutH — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  a  British  vessel  fitting  oat  to  fish  for  halibat  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  knew  a  British  vessel 
to  go  out  to  fish  for  halibut  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of  one. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  British  Canadian  or  provincial  vessels  which 
now  go  out  to  fish  at  all  I — A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  large  fleet. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  decked  fore  and 
aft — not  boats — which  were  fishing  for  mackerel  when  you  began  to  know 
about  them  f — A.  I  cannot  say ;  bat  the  number  was  very  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  increased  in  number  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  t — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are  increasing 
yet. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  has  been 
fishing  for  mackerel  anvwhere  in  Dominion  waters  has  very  much 
decreased,  and  that  the  fishermen  have  taken  to  boat-fishing  instead  t — 
A.  I  could  not  say ;  the  eastern  people  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Gape  Breton  have  taken  to  boats. 

Q.  They  have  very  largely  left  off  vessel-fishing  and  taken  to  boats  t — 
A.  I  think  that  they  have  left  off  going  in  American  vessels,  and  have 
gone  fishing  in  their  own  boat«. 

Q.  They  have  left  off  building  and  buying  vessels,  and  sending  the 
largrer  class  of  vessels  fishing! — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  In  what  depth  of  water  did  these  vessels  you  speak  of,  and  which 
you  waU»hed  more  or  less,  fish  ? — A.  In  this  one  particular  place,  near 
where  I  live,  they  fish  in  about  eighteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Q.  For  halibut?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  shore  I — A.  Not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
an  island  called  Oreeu  Island ;  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  it. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — A.  About  southwest  by  west,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms 
of  water  is  to  be  found  within  one  mile  or  one  and  a  half  miles  of  your 
shore  ? — A.  There  is  a  place  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  but  the  soundings  are  generally  broken. 
The  water  is  deep  and  shoal,  the  bottom  being  ridgy,  and  this  is  the  deep 
spot  where  they  catch  halibut,  which  like  deep  water;  this  is  near  and 
southwest  by  west  of  Green  Island.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  the 
soundings,  but  that  is  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Q.  Having  examined  the  soundings  marked  on  the  chart,  do  you  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  chart ! — A.  I  do  if  eighteen  fathoms  is  not 
marked  there.  I  can  find  that  depth  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
Green  Island,  and  I  can  find  fourteen  fathoms  inside  of  this  island. 

Q.  What  figure  is  this  which  I  now  show  you! — A.  20;  but  that  is 
wrong.    There  is  no  twenty  fathoms  there. 

Q.  Look  at  the  chart  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  place  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast  where  is  to  be  found  the  depth  you  mentioned ;  you 
give  it  up  f — A.  No  5  I  will  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  cannot  find  eighteen  fathoms,  unless  it  be 
in  a  hole,  within  three  miles  of  your  island ! — A.  No ;  I  can  find  eighteen 
fathoms  in  plenty  of  places  within  that  distance. 
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Q.  How  do  you  accoant  for  this  not  being  mentioned  on  the  chart?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  I  am  sore. 

Q.  There  are  small  holes  with  such  depth  in  that  neighborhood  ! — A. 
No ;  but  quite  large  places,  where  you  can  set  a  good  long  trawl. 

Q.  But  there  are  none  of  eighteen  fathoms ;  the  distance  put  down  on 
the  chart  within  the  three-mile  limit  there  all  vary  from  five  to  fifteai 
fathoms  ? — A..  They  are  not  correct ;  I  would  not  trust  to  these  sound* 
lugs.    I  would  go  by  my  own  soundings  and  not  use  the  chart. 

Q.  You  mean  that  vessels  go  to  particular  spots  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  eighteen  fathoms;  you  admit  the  general  correctness  of  these  sound- 
ings  ? — A.  On  some  lines  they  are  correct,  and  on  some  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  Fishermen  do  not  run  by  the  chart  when  near  the 
shore.  In  some  places  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms ;  I  have 
sounded  them  at  different  times. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  which  you  call  American  lie  at  one  place  or  move 
about  ? — A.  They  shift  about. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  drift  from  one  deep  spot  to  another? — A. 
They  do  generally  look  for  deep  water,  and  where  they  fish  they  come 
to  anchor,  when  taking  halibut. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  of  these  vessels  that  yon  say 
have  fished  within  that  distance  of  the  shore  in  eighteen  fathoms  of 
water  T — A.  I  can  give  the  name  of  one,  the  ISarah  B.  Pile,  Captain 
Swett,  of  Gloucester.    I  supplied  him  this  summer  with  2,800  mackerel. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Is  he  a  halibut  fisher?— A.  I  think  he  fishes  for  halibut. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?— A.  This  present  year.  Swett  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine. 

Q.  This  vessel  then  is  under  the  command  of  a  Nova  Scotia  master? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  he  come  to  be  in  command  of  an  American  vessel  f — A. 
One-half  of  the  Cape  Ann  fleet  is  commanded  by  men  who  come  from 
my  neighborhood,  and  who  have  lived  at  Cape  Ann  for  some  time. 

Q.  Just  enough  to  get  their  papers,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
they  manage  that.  I  sold  the  2,800  mackerel  on  the  5th  of  last  June, 
for  bait. 

Q.  You  have  with  yon  a  memorandum  concerning  this  vessel  to  which 
you  sold  these  mackerel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  mackerel  ? — A.  They  put  the  fish  in  ice  on 
board.    I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  latter  afterwards. 

Q.  What  did  the  vessel  do  then  ? — A.  She  went  out  to  fish. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  fishing  with  2,800  fresh  mackerel  on  board  ? — A. 
The  captain  took  them  for  part  of  his  bait.  We  did  not  supply  hem 
altogether  with  bait. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  board  of  her  after  she  left  the  harbor  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  caught  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Whether  cod  or  mackerel? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  cod? — A.  Yes. 

Q  Why  did  you  say  it  was  halibut? — A.  I  say  that  we  supplied  him 
with  bait,  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  caught  halibut. 

Q.  As  to  those  vessels,  can  you  tell  with  your  glass  at  that  distance 
whether  what  they  haul  on  board  is  halibut  or  cod  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
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what  they  catch,  bat  they  say  that  they  come  there  to  fish  for  halibut. 
I  freqaently  converse  with  them. 

Q.  YoQ  caunot  tell  of  a  certainty  what  is  the  national  character  of 
vessels  fishing  off  there  with  no  colors  flying,  which  do  not  come  into 
the  harbor  5  and  then  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  catch  cod  or  halibut 
unless  you  communicate  with  them  t — A.  I  frequently  converse  with  the 
men,  but  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  other  vessel  besides  the  one  you 
mentioned  I — A.  No ;  but  1  remember  the  name  of  one  other  master. 
It  is  Ireland,  I  think.    He  is  in  command  of  a  New  London  vessel. 

Q.  Is  he  a  British  subject ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  in  a  New  London  vessel  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  harbor t — A.  Yes;  frequently,  to  get  bait  and  ice. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  name  of  a  place  from  which  any  other 
vessel  came  ? — A.  All  I  know  about  it  I  have  told  you.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  other  name. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  from  what  port  she  sailed  ! — A.  I  only  know 
what  I  have  been  told  about  the  vessel  from  New  London. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  vessels  from,  as  far  as  you  know  ! — A.  I 
have  been  on  board  of  Gloucester  vessels. 

Q.  Where  were  they  lying! — A.  In  what  we  call  Shag  Harbor,  where 
they  get  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  boarding  them  "when  they  are  off  fish- 
ing t — A.  No ;  but  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  And  then  you  talk  with  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  place  from  which  any  vessel  came,  excepting 
the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any 
others. 

Q.  But  some  came  from  Gloucester  ? — A.  Several  did  so,  I  know. 

Q.  And  you  learned  whether  they  are  fishing  for  cod  or  halibut  from 
the  vessels  that  come  into  the  harbor  f — A.  I  learn  it  from  the  men 
themselves  on  board  of  the  vessels.  You  will  understand  that  when 
they  come  over  there  they  first  come  in  the  harbor  to  get  ice  and  bait, 
and  then  we  learn  where  they  are  from  and  what  their  business  is;  that 
is  how  I  procure  this  information. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  come  into  your  harbor  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  do.  They  come  there  for  ice  and  bait,  because  they  can  get  ice 
cheaper  there  than  at  home. 

Q.  Do  they  not  bring  their  bait  with  them  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  They  bring  none  with  them  I— A.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  them 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  they  cannot  get  bait  at  home ;  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
unless  they  take  salt  bait,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  Come  there  from  Eastport,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Portland  I — A.  From  Gloucester,  30  hours  is  a  fair  run. 

Q.  Can  they  not  get  bait  to  live  that  length  of  time! — A.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  to  get  it  at  home. 

Q.  Is  any  ice  to  be  found  in  New  England  ? — A.  Yes,  plenty  of  it; 
but  they  prefer  ours,  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  Is  there  no  bait  to  be  found  in  New  England,  which  will  last  a 
fortnight? — A.  They  do  not  get  it  there,  or  else  they  would  not  come 
to  us  for  it.  We  have  an  ice-house  which  puts  up  1,300  or  1,400  tons  of 
ice,  and  over  one-twelfth  of  it  is  taken  by  the  American  fishermen. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  itf — A.  The  British  take  some  of  it, 
'  and  the  balance  runs  away. 

Q.  What  kind  of  British  I — A.  Nova  Scotian. 

Q.  What  do  they  fish  for !— A.  Cod. 
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Q.  Where!— A.  OflF shore. 

Q.  They  fish  for  cod  and  the  Americans  for  halibut  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  The  Ameneans  say  that  they 
fish  for  halibnt. 

Q.  Do  not  the  British  vessels  fish  for  halibnt  t — A.  We  have  never 
had  a  British  vessel  fit  out  to  catch  halibut  to  my  knowledgeu  The 
Americans  fish  inshore  and  our  vessels  off  shore. 

Q.  How  far  off  1— A.  We  go  off  20  and  25  miles  to  fish. 

Q.  Then  the  cod-fishery  is  an  off  shore  fishery  1 — A.  It  is  an  inshore 
and  offshore  fishery ;  inshore  the  open  boats  fish  and  offshore  the  vesa^s. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  vessels  fish  inshore  if  plenty  of  cod  are  to  be  foand 
there  f — A.  They  leave  that  fishery  to  the  old  men  and  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  going  outside  to  fish. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  this  is  the  reason  for  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  found  plenty  of  cod  inshore  they 
would  fish  there  ? — A.  No.    The  young  men  like  to  go  out  to  fish. 

Q.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  you  have  as  high  au  opinion  of  yonr 
own  people  as  you  like,  but  if  they  found  more  cod  inshore  than  ofiT shore 
would  they  not  come  in  to  catch  them  I — ^A.  They  do  not  consider  it  an 
honorable  thing  for  a  large  schooner  to  come  inshore  and  fish  among  the 
open  boats.  We  consider  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  open  boats  to 
fish  inshore.  The  vessels  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege,  and  so  the  decked  vessels  fish  ofi' shore. 

Q.  Then  the  American  schooners  do  not  come  inside  to  catch  fish 
among  the  boats  ? — A.  No ;  not  generally. 

Q.  Do  they  not  respect  the  privilege  you  mention  ! — A.  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  do,  because  we  have  our  people  in  them. 

Q.  That  is  because  they  are  commanded  by  British  subjects! — ^A* 
Over  one-half  of  them  are  so,  I  think. 

Q.  From  1851  to  1854  you  were  fishing  off  Cape  Breton  and  other 
places  ? — A.  Yes,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Q.  In  British  vessels  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  British  vessels  fishing  there  then? — ^A. 
I  think  not ;  there  was  something  like  seventy  sail  of  British  vessels  at 
these  places  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  like  that  number  there  since  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  number  has  been  since. 

Q.  You  have  heard,  have  you  not  I — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  the  number  of  British  vessels  has  since  then 
veiy  largely  diminished  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  so  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  know 
that  our  vessels  from  Lunenburg,  after  the  cod-fishing  season  is  over, 
generally  go  to  North  Bay  for  mackerel. 

Q.  In  1873,  you  fished  off  Gape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  anchored  that  year  within  onequarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  shore  ! — A.  No ;  this  was  off  the  Oape  Breton 
shore. 

Q.  Ton  never  anchored  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island ! — A.  No ;  the  water  there  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  coast  to  anchor  on ;  I  now  refer  to  the  northeast  side. 

Q.  It  would  not  do  to  anchor  there  except  in  mid-summer,  I  sup- 
pose!— A.  No;  you  want  to  keep  a  good  lookout  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  your  vessel  t — A.  In  1873,  the  vessel  I 
was  in  was  of  53  tons. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  what  it  was  by  the  American  system  ! — A,  It  was  53. 

Q.  Then  the  present  American  system  is  the  same  with  yours  f — ^A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  When  you  would  anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  it 
would  be  on  a  bold  shore? — A.  It  was  in  12  feet  of  water;  the  vessel 
only  drew  8  feet  in  ballast. 

Q.  Then,  with  a  small  vessel  of  50  tons,  you  would  not  wish  to  anchor 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  ? — A.  I  would  go  as  near  it  as  I 
daied  if  I  could  catch  mackerel  there. 

Q.  And  you  would  dare  to  do  so  on  such  a  shore  as  that  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton f — A.  We  were  fishing  off  Sydney  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  But  off  parts  of  the  Gape  Breton  shore  you  would  not  like  to  do 
so  ? — A.  There  parts  of  it  are  very  ragged,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  it  affords  safe  anchorage  anywhere  around  it  for  a  vessel  of  that 
size. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  after  your  vessels  have  done  cod-fishing  they 
go  into  the  gulf  for  mackerel  f — A.  The  vessels  on  the  western  shore, 
from  Lunenburg  and  Queen's  County,  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  those  places  and  their  fishermen  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Lunenburg  mackerel-fishing  vessels  now  go  into  the 
bay  for  mackerel  I — A.  I  could  not  say  how  many  have  done  so  this 
year. 

Q.  But  in  previous  years  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  for  any  time  within  the  last  five  years! — 
A.  I  would  not  pretend  to  state  the  number,  but  suppose  that  quite  a 
large  fleet  goes  from  Lunenburg. 

Q.  Can  you  risk  any  number  which  you  are  willing  to  stand  by  T — A. 
I  would  not  like  to  do  so,  because  I  could  only  give  a  rough  calcula- 
tion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  come  perhaps  within  one- 
half  of  the  real  number.  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  vessels  from 
Lunenburg  is  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

Q.  How  many  come  to  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  after  they  are  done 
cod  fishing! — A.  I  think  that  the  large  portion  of  these  vessels  do  so. 
They  fish  northeast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  around  there  in  the  autumn ;  also  about  the  northwest  coast  of 
Cape  Breton. 

Q.  The  Magdalen  Islands  are  a  good  deal  frequented  by  them  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  mackerel  are  coming  down  on  their  way  out  of  the 
bay? — A.  Considerably;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  this  year  seen  any  vessels  which  you  knew  to  be 
Gloucester  vessels  and  which  you  boarded  in  the  harbors  !— A.  I  have 
passed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  word  "Gloucester"  on  their  stems! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  been  on  board  of  this 
year  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  Which  one  ! — A.  The  one  I  gave  you  the  name  of,  under  command 
of  Captain  Swett. 

Q.  Were  you  on  board  of  any  other  Gloucester  vessel  this  year  !— A. 
Ko,  not  that  I  recollect  of;  but  I  passed  them  at  anchor  this  year  in 
the  harbor. 

Q.  How  many  Gloucester  vessels  have  you  passed  besides  the  one  you 
have  named? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many,  but  I  think  there 
were  12  or  15. 

Q.  Lying  in  your  harbor  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  yon  speak  tx)  tbein  ? — A.  Not  particularly  that  I  know  ot  I 
did  not  go  on  board  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  positively  where  they  are  from  t — A.  No, 
save  from  hearsay. 

Q,  You  do  not  know  what  they  caught  when  they  went  off  to  sea  T— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is,  if  there  is  good  halibut  fishing  so  near  your 
shore,  that  your  people  do  not  go  into  it  f — A.  I  think  the  reason  is 
because  we  have  no  market  for  fresh  halibut. 

Q.  Where  is  such  a  market ! — A.  In  the  United  States — at  Boston, 
Cape  Ann,  &c. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  taken  there  fresh  ! — A.  In  ice  or  in  water  in 
smacks  in  the  wells.  The  New  London  vessels  are  mostly  all  smacks 
with  wells  of  salt  water.  Gloucester  vesselj*  preserve  them,  I  think,  in 
ice. 

Q.  Why  cannot  your  people  do  the  same  thing  f — A.  I  sttpiK>se  we 
could  do  so  if  we  had  vessels  suitable  for  the  business. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  not  suitable  to  carry  them  in  ice  f — A.  O  yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  do  itf — A.  There  is  not  enterprise  enough.  I  do 
not  know  what  other  reason  there  is  for  it. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  Are  the  fish  kept  alive  in  the  wells  f — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Dana : 

Q.  And  you  have  none  of  these  smacks  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  tried  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  those  smacks  been  rarely  seen  during  the  last  five  years? 
— A.  No.  I  think  that  a  considerable  number  of  New  London  smacks 
are  cruising  yet.  I  do  not  know  of  any  belonging  to  Gloucester  or  Cape 
Cod.  I  confine  them  altogether  to  New  London.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen  any  Gloucester  smacks,  or  any  from  any  place  ex- 
cept New  London.  Still  there  may  be  smacks  which  come  from  other 
places  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  these  halibut  catchers  which  you  have  seen  off  your  coast  gen- 
erally small  vessels! — A.  They  are  from  50  to  70  tons  burden. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  vessels  of  90,  100,  and  120  tons  fishing  there  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  vessels  which  fish  off  there  smacks  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  smacks! — A.  A  small  proportion,  I 
think,  New  Londoners.  The  largest  portion  of  the  fleet  is  composed  of 
Cape  Ann  vessels,  varying  from  50  to  70  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  vessels  there  from  New  London  which 
were  not  smacks! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any,  but  there  may  have 
been  some.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  there  have  been  vessels  besides 
smacks  there  from  New  London. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  believe  a  majority  of  the  fleet  fishes  there  for 
halibut  or  cod,  and  that  most  of  them  are  from  Gloucester! — A.  Yes; 
the  majority  of  the  halibut  fleet  is  from  Gloucester,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  rest  are  from  New  Loudon  ! — A.  I  think  so,  principally. 
There  may  be,  however,  a  few  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Do  they  send  any  smacks  from  Maine ! — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  do ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  coming  from  there. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  failure  of  your  people— assuming  that  you  are 
right — to  catch  halibut  and  take  them  fresh  to  the  States,  to  lack  of 
enterprise! — A.  I  would  not  say  that  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  cause  you  assigned  j  is  the  halibut  fishery  a  pro- 
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fi table  fishery  at  all ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  it  is,  or  they  would  not  follow  it. 

Q.  Is  the  codfishery  profitable? — A.  I  suppose  so — some  years  it  is 
not  so  good  as  it  is  other  years.  I  think  that  the  fishermen  make  a 
living  out  of  it. 

Q.  And  of  these  two  fisheries,  the  cod-fishery  is  the  most  profitable  and 
certain  ! — A.  I  would  risk  going  cod-fishing  myself  before  I  would  go 
halibut-fishing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  salting  of  halibut?  Is  that 
done  f — A.  We  used  to  do  it  5  but  it  has  not  been  done  latterly.  We  do 
not  now  get  any  to  salt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  when  you  salted  them  I — A.  We  used 
to  bring  most  of  them  to  Halifax,  and  to  St.  John,  K  B. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 

Q.  You  used  to  catch  halibut  in  wiers? — A.  Yes;  in  our  traps. 

Q.  Close  by  the  shore! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  you  do  not  catch  them  in  these  traps! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  prosecuted  the  halibut 
fishery  ? — A.  We  caught  them  with  hand-lines  in  boats,  close  in  shore. 

Q.  Halibut  are  not  found  where  they  used  to  be! — ^A.  We  do  not 
now  catch  any  with  our  hand-lines,  or  in  our  traps. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  as  far  as  you  know! — A.  I  think  trawl- 
ing.   The  trawls  now  catch  them  all. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  American  vessels,  which  you 
speak  of  as  engaged  iu  the  halibut  fishery,  are  also  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  during  the  summer  months  ! — A.  Yes;  after  the  halibut  fishing 
is  over. 

Q.  And  then  again  in  the  fall  they  resume  halibut  fishing! — A.  Yes; 
when  the  bait  comes  inshore. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  of  the  fish  exports  of  the  town  of 
Barrington  ! — A.  Barrington  proper  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants ; 
and  we  exported,  I  think,  last  year,  35,000  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
$68,000 ;  12,000  quintals  of  haddock  and  pollock,  valued  at  $36,000  5 
8,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $56,000;  2,000  barrels  of  herring, 
valued  at  $7,000;  and  1,200  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $15,000 ;  making  a 
total  of  $172,000. 

Q.  Where  do  you  send  your  codfish! — A.  Most  of  our  small  and 
large  codfish  come  to  Halifax ;  and  a  few,  also,  are  sent  to  Lockport 
and  Yarmouth. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  soundings  which  have  been  mentioned — 
you  speak  pretty  confidently  respecting  the  soundings  about  Green 
Island ;  have  you  made  them  personally  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  speak  concerning 
them  from  my  own  actual  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  over  that  ground! — A.  Yes;  repeatedly. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  your  sound- 
ings!—A.  !N^o. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  this  work  ever  since  you  were  a  boy! — A.  Yes; 
And  I  would  not  give  in  to  anybody's  soundings. 

By  Mr.  Dana : 
Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  American  vessels  which,  according  to 
your  judgment,  were  halibut  fishing.  During  what  portion  of  the  sea- 
son are  they  there  catching  halibut! — A.  From  about  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  20th  of  June,  and  afterwards  ft*om  the  first  to  the  last  of  October — 
about  two  mouths  in  all. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  same  vessels  are  there  Id  the  spriogand 
fall  t— A.  No.     . 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  the  rest  of  the  season  ! — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  then  see  them  f — A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  you  count  all  the  time  they  are  in  sight,  with  or  without  a 
glass,  as  the  halibut  season  ? — A.  The  only  way  I  know  of  their  pres- 
ence is  when  I  see  them  laying  at  anchor;  that  is  the  only  time  which 
I  undertake  to  count. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  they  are  or  what  they  do 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  t — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  vessels  during  the  spring 
and  fall  are  within  that  distance  all  the  time  yon  have  mentioned  t — A. 
I  would  not  say  that  they  are  the  same  vessels;  there  may  be  others. 

Q.  During  this  period  these  vessels  may  be  off  and  then  in  again  ?~ 
A.  Just  so. 

By  Mr.  Davies : 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  vessels  that  fish  there  in  May  and  Jane  tish 
for  cod  in  July  and  August  I — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait : 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  case  f — A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Are  these  vessels  anywhere  near  your  shore  save  in  May,  June, 
and  October  ! — A.  I  do  not  then  eee  them. 

Q.  They  disappear  during  the  rest  of  the  season  ? — A.  The  time  I 
mentioned  is  the  only  season  during  which  they  fish  inshore,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  During  what  part  of  these  eight  weeks  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  t — A.  We  see  them  laying  there 
during  these  two  months. 

Q.  Within  three  miles  of  the  shore  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Sir  Alexander  Gait: 
Q.  Do  the  smacks  which  are  provided  with  wells  ever  fish  for  cod  ? — 
A.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 

No.  83. 

Daniel  M.  Browp^,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Thomson : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  f — Answer.  I  am  a  retired  naval 
officer,  and  I  now  am  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  marine  and  fisheries  de- 
partment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  official  position,  any  knowledge  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  light-houses  which  are  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  prov- 
inces?— A.  Yes;  I  have  been  a  good  deal  around  these  coasts.  During 
the  time  when  the  fisheries  were  protected,  I  was  in  the  protection  serv- 
ice in  command  of  a  cruiser  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  I  have  also  t>een 
a  good  deal  around  the  coast  conveying  supplies  to  light-houses. 

Q.  This  is  part  of  your  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  number  of  light-houses  on  the  coast  isT — 
A.  On  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  there  are  lois  lights,  and  of  these  82  are 
available  for  use  by  American  fishermen ;  on  the  Quebec  coast  there 
are  46  lights,  of  which  29  I  consider  available  for  use  by  American 
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fishermeD ;  on  the  New  Brunswick  coast  there  are  60  lights,  of  which  32 
are  available  as  mentioned;  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  there  are  20 
lights,  all  of  which,  I  presume,  are  so  available  5  besides  these,  there 
are,  of  course,  fog-whistles. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fog-whistle  at  every  light-house? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  fog-whistles  are  there  which  are  available  to  American 
fishermen  ! — A.  There  are  ten  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast ;  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  about  an  equal  number  on  the  coasts  of  the  other  prov- 
inces altogether. 

Q.  Are  they  all  available  to  American  fishermen? — A.  Tes;  all^  more 
or  less. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  from  experience  obtained  on  these  coasts  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  are  available  for  the  American  fishermen,  and  which  are 
Dot  so? — A.  I  should  say  that  all  the  fog- whistles  could  be  so  available. 
I  know  all  are  so,  except  one,  perhaps,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Cape  D-Or.  I  suppose  that  this  one  is  not  of 
much  use  to  American  fishermen. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  why  not. — A.  I  have  not  been  out  there  a  great 
deal ',  but  I  should  presume  that  this  fog- whistle  would  not  be  of  a  great 
deal  of  use  to  them. 

Q.  With  that  single  exception,  all  the  others  would  be  useful  to 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  buoys  and  beacons  on  our  coasts  besides? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  and  how  many  of  them  are  available 
to  the  Americans  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  their  number.  I  have  simply 
put  down  their  cost.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  buoys  and  bea- 
cons on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  amounts  to  $6,493  in  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  such  cost  in  connection  with  the  light-houses  ? — A.  Sev- 
enty-seven lights  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  on  the  average  cost  $3,000 
each. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  this  paper ! — A.  From  the  books.  The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

Mamtenanoe  of  lights  in  the  Domimon,  used  hy  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States, 

Nova  Scotia  agency : 

82  lights  and  9  fog-whistles $82,039 

Hamane  establishmeiit  at  Sable  Island  and  St.  Panls' 14. 182 

Buoys  and  beacons 6,493 

Doininionsteamers,^^,  $39,000 29,609 

$132, 323 

Qaebec  agency : 
46  lights  below  Quebec,  including  fog- whistles ;  of  these  29  are  used 
by  American  fishermen.    Cost  of  maintenance  of  46  is  $94,997,  there- 
fore t%  of  this  amount 59,889 

Cost  of  steamers  carrying  supplies 25,000 

84,H?*9 

New  Brunswick  agency : 
60  lights  and  fog- whistles ;  of  these  32  are  used  by  American  fisher- 
men.   Cost  of  maintenance  of  60,  including  supply-vessels,  $52,276 ; 

therefore  1%  of  this  amount 27,880 

Buoy  service .' 10,275 

^    38,155 

Prince  Edward  Island : 
Total  lights,  20.    Cost  maintenance 13,730 
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CoMtmction  of  fog-whUtles  and  UghUhouaea  used  by  the  Unikd  Slates  figkermem. 

Sambro  Island  fog-whistle $'23,436 

Cape  Sable  fog-whistle  10,200 

Seal  Island  fog- whistle 4,55:2 

Yarmonth  fog- whistle.... 4,000 

Brier  Island  fog-whistle 7, 5O0 

Digby  fog-whistle 5,  ?^28 

Cranberry  Island  fo^-whistle 6,740 

Sable  Island  fog-whistle -- 6, 0<1 

St.  PauPs  fog-whistle 10,275 

^e.6W 

Sable  Island  light-honses 51,457 

Harrington  light-vessel 5,000 

St.  Paul's  lights,  humane  establishment,  &o 50, 000 

77  lights,  at  an  average  cost  of  83,000  each  (20  lights  recently  built 
c«MJt  t-i,  937  each) 231,000 

337,457 

Totiil  estimated  cost  of  ooAstructiou  of  lights,  fog- whistles,  &c.,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
uhed  by  American  fishermen 416, 0d9 

One-half  of  the  lights  used  by  Americans  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  the  Domin- 
ion are  in  Nova  Scotian  agency;  therefore  for  the  other  provinces  add 416,069 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  provinces t:^32, 13d 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  165  lights,  fog-whistles,  and  humane 
establishments,  used  by  United  States  fishermen,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Do- 
minion   $??32. 13!^ 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  above  for  one  year 26d,  197 

A  list   of  the  Canadian  lights.  Bay  of  Fandy,  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Gulf  of  St' 
Lawrence  f  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Machisis,  Seal  Island   Cross  Island,  Pictou,  Shippegan, 
(2),  Ilobson's  Nose,  Amet  Island,  Goose  Lake, 
Gannet,  Chester,  North  Point    (P.  E.  Caraquet, 
Swallow  Tail,  Peggy's  Point,                 Island),  Bathurst, 
South  Wolf,  Betty's  Island,  West  Point,  Carleton  Point, 
Head  Harbor,  Sambro,  Summerside,  Paspebiac, 
Blue's  Island,  Chebucto,  Sea  Cove  Head,  Maquereaa  Point, 
Drew's  Head,  George's  Island,  Crapaud,  Cape  Despair, 
Lepreau,  Maugher's  Beach,  Charlottetown,  Perc^. 
Partridge  Island,  Devil's  Island,  Point  Prim,  Gaspe, 
Cape  Spencer,  Egg  Island,  Wood  Island,  Gasp<^  Bay  Light-ship, 
Digby,  Beaver,  Murray  Harbor,  Cape  Gasp<S, 
Boar's  Head,  Liscomb,  Panmure  Head,  Cape  Rosier, 
Briar  Island,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Georgetown    (P.    £.  Cape  Magdalen, 
St.  Peter's  Island,  Country  Harbor,             Island),  Martin  Biver, 
Sissiban,  Torbay,  East  Point,  Cape  Chatte, 
Church  Point,  W^hitehead,  St.  Peters,  Matan, 
Meteghan,  Cape  Canso,  Traoadie,  Point  de  Monts, 
Cape  St.  Mary,  Canso  Harbor,  North  Rustico,  Egg  Island, 
Cape  Forchn,  Guysborough,  South  Rustico,  Seven  Islands, 
Bunker's  Island,  Sand  Point,  New  London,  West    Point    (Anti- 
Seal  Island,  Point  Tupper,  Fish  Island,  coeti), 
Pubnico,  Creighton's  Head,  Little  Channel,  S.  W.  Point, 
Ban  Portage,  Jerseyman's  Island,    Cascnmpeo,  Bagats  Bluff, 
Cape  Sable,  Petetdegras,  Tourimam,  N.  B.,  Heath  Point, 
Barrington  Light-   Green  Island,  Shediao,  Belle  Isle, 

ship,  Guion  Island,  Shediao  Island,  Amour  Point, 

Baccaro,  Lonisburg,  Cassia's  Point,  Cape  Norman, 

Negro  Island,  Mamadian,  Richibuoto,  Point  Rich, 

Cape  Roseway,  Scatterie,  Preston  Beach,  Cape  Ray, 

Sand  Point,  Low  Point,  Grant's  Beach,  St.  Paul's  N.  E., 

Gull  Rock,  Sydney  Bar,  Esouminao.  St.  Paul's  8.  W^ 

Carter's  Island,  Point  Aconi,  MiramichiLight*ship,  (Magdalen  Islands,) 

Port  L'Ebert,  Ciboux,  Fox  Island,  East,  Bird  Rooks, 

Little  Hope,  Ingonish,  Fox  Island,  N.  W.,      Entry  Island, 

Port  Mouton,  Cape  North,  Portage  Island,  Amherst  Island, 

Fort  Point,  Cheticamp,  Neqoac,  EUn  da  N<»d. 
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Cafflo's  Island,  Margaree,  TabasiDtac,  (Sable  (Island,) 

Port  Mcdway,  Port  Hood,  South  Tracadie,  East  Light, 

Mason  Island,  North  Canso,  North  Tracadie,  West  Light, 

Le  Have,  Pomqaet  Island,  Pokemoaohe,  Flint  Island, 

West  Ironboand,  Cape  St.  George,  Miscou,  Point  Tapper. 

Battery  Point,  Pictoa  Island, 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light-houses  ? — A.  Ko ; 
but  I  have  seen  them  in  the  books. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  them  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  not  light-dues  exacted  for  a  good  many  years  ? — A.  This  has 
not  been  done  within  my  recollection ;  it  has  not  been  done  since  1870. 

Q.  How  far  back  does  your  experience  extend  I — A.  I  can  only  speak 
from  1871. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  means  of  showing  when  the  light-dues  were 
taken  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Smith.  This  was  done  in  1868  everywhere  except  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island  they  were  taken  off  in 
1873. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  light-dues  were  when  they  were  exacted  ! — 
A.  Na 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  showing  this  f — A.  I  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  it. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  showing  how  much  money  was  collected 
from  American  vessels  for  light-dues? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  way  of  showing  that  ? — A.  It  might  be  obtained 
from  old  returns. 

Q.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  at  it? — A.  I  would  not  know  how  to  obtain 
it  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  give  me  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  these  light- 
houses?— A.  That  can  be  ascertained,  I  think. 

Q.  How  far  back  is  it  since  the  earliest  light-house  was  erected  on 
these  coasts  ! — A.  The  Sambro  light-house  was  erected  in  1758. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen  use  these  ligh^houses  in  any  particular  way  ? — 
A.  They  use  them  generally  as  they  go  along  the  coast ;  and  they  point 
out  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  that. — A.  If  a  man  wants  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  the  spot  where  he  is,  inshore,  he  takes  the  bearing  of  the  light  and 
fixes  his  ship's  position  ;  he  thus  knows  exactly  in  what  course  to  steer 
to  reach  the  fishing-grounds. 

Q.  What  fishing-grounds  are  pointed  out  by  particular  light-houses  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  wants  to 
rnn  to  a  certain  point  in  the  ocean  anywhere,  he  makes  use  of  these 
lights  when  this  is  possible. 

Q.  That  relates  to  fishing  or  anything  else  ? — A.  Yes,  to  any  purpose. 

Q.  I  thought  you  meant  that  there  were  particular  lights  to  show  the 
location  of  fishing-grounds? — A.  O,  no;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  all  the  people  who  sail  on  the  sea,  similarly  get  the  benefit  of 
these  light-bouses ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  As  long  as  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  thought  it  wise  to 
charge  fees  in  this  regard,  they  did  so;  and  when  they  thought  it 
wise  to  cease  charging  such  fees,  they  gave  it  up  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  gave  this  up  in  1868,  everywhere  except  on  Prinre 
Edward  Island,  where  the  practice  was  abandoned  in  1873  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  This  was  abandoned  in  Quebec  long  before  1868. 
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By  Mr.  Thomson : 
Q.  I  suppose  the  Ashing  basiness  could  not  be  prosecuted  along  the 
coast  by  the  Americans,  or  probably  by  anybody  else,  without  these 
lights  f — A.  It  wonld  be  hazardous  to  attempt  it.    I  woald  not  say  it 
coald  not  be  done,  bat  it  would  certainly  be  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
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